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Encyclopaedia. 


HYDROSTATICS; 


A SCIENCE which treats of the weight, motion, 
and equilibria of liquid bodies. Under this head, 
not only accounts of the nature and properties, of fluids 
in general are introduced, and the laws by which they 
act; but alfo the art of weighing folid bodies in,fluids, 
in order to difcover their fpecific gravities. 

Sect. I. Of Fluids in general. 

Fluid* de- Sir ^ aac Newton’s definition of a fluid is. That it is 
fined, Ac. a body yielding (o any force imprefTed, and which 
hath its parts very eaiily moved one among another. 
See Fluidtty. 

This definition fuppofes the motion fpoken of pro¬ 
duced by a partial preifure ; for in the cafe of an in- 
compreflible fluid, it is demonftrated by Dr Keil, that 
under a total or an equal preifure, it would be impof- 
iible that ihe yielding body ihonld move. 

The original and conftituent parts offluids are by 
the moderns conceived to be particles fmall, fmooth, 
hard, and fph.erical: according to which opinion, 
every particle is of itfelf a folid or a fixed body ; and, 
when coniidered fingly, is no fluid, but becomes fo 
only by being joined with, other particles of the fame 
kind. From this definition, it hath been concluded 
by fome phifofophers, that fome fubflances, fuch as 
mercury, are eifentially fluid, ou account of the par¬ 
ticular configuration of their particles ; but later dif- 
coveries have evinced the fallacy of this opinion, and 
that fluidity is truly to be reckoned an eftcdlofheat. 
See Fluidity. 

That fluids have vacuities, will appear upon mixing 
fait with water, a certain quantity whereof will be 
diiTolved, and thereby imbibed, without enlarging the 
dimeniions. A fluid’s becoming more buoyant, is a 
certain proof that its fpecific gravity is incrcafed, and 
of confequence that many of its vacuities ,are thereby 
filled: after which ic may ilijl receive a certain quan¬ 
tity of other diifoluble bodies, the particles whereof 
are adapted to the vacancies remaining, without adding 
any thing to its bulk, though the abfolute weight of 
ihe whole fluid be thereby iucreafed. 

This might be demonilrated, by weighing a phial 
of rain-water critically, with a nice balance : pour 
this water into a cup, ana add fait to it; refund of 
the clear liquor what wil! again fill the phialan in- 
creafe of weight will be found under the fame dbnen- 
iions, from a repletion, as has been faad, of tlve vacuities 
of the freih water with faline particles. 

Vol. IX. 


And as fluids have vacuities, or are not perfectly 
denfe ; it is alfo probable, that they are compounded 
of fmall fpheres of different diameters, whofe inter- 
ftices may be fucceflively filled with apt materials for 
that purpofe: and the fmaller thefe interflices are, the 
greater will the gravity of the fluid-always be. 

For inftance, fupppfe a barrel be filled with bullets 
in the moil compadt manner, a great many fmall ihot 
may afterwards be placed in the interflices of thofe 
halls, the vacuities of the fhot may then be repleniihed 
with a certain quantity of fea-fand ; the interflices of 
the grains of the fand may again he filled with water ; 
and thus may the weight of the barrel be greatly a 
augmented, without increafing the general bulk.— Its nature 
Now this, being true with regard to folids, is appli- and pro¬ 
cable alfo to fluids. For inftance, river-water will perties. 
dilfolve a certain-quantityflf fait; after which it will 
receive a certain quantity offugar; and after that a 
certain quantity of alum, and perhaps other diffoluble 
bodies, and not increafe its firft dimenfions. 

The more perfect a fluid is, the more eafily will it > 
yield to all imprelfions, and the more eafily will the 
parts unite and coalefce when feparated. A perfect 
fluid is that whofe parts are put into motion by the 
leaf force imaginable : an imperfect one is that whofe 
parts yield to a fmall force, not the leaf. It is pro¬ 
bable, that in nature there is no perfedl fluid, the ele¬ 
ment of fire perhaps excepted ; fince we fee that the 
mutual attraction of the parts of all the fluids, fubject 
to our experiments, renders them cohefive in fome de¬ 
gree ; and the more they cling together, the lefs per¬ 
fect rheir fluidity is. If,, for inftance, a glafs be filled 
with water above ihe brim, it will viiibly rife to a 
convex flu-face, which, was it a perfedl: fluid free from 
either tenacity or coheflon, would be impoifible. 

Mercury, the moil perfedt fluid we know, is not 
exempt from this attradtion; for ihonld the bottom 
of a flat glafs, having a gentle rifing toward the mid¬ 
dle, be covered thin with qnickfilver, a little motion of 
the machine will ca;ufe the fluid foon to feparate from 
the middle, and lie round it like a ring, having edges 
of a confiderable thicknefs. 

But if a like quantity thereof be poured into a gol¬ 
den cup, it will, on the contrary, appear higher con- 
fiderably on the Tides than in the niiddle. Which may 
proceed in part, perhaps, from the gold’s being of 
great denfity, and therefore capable of exerting there¬ 
on a greater degree of attradlion than other metals. 

Probably too it may happen from its having pores of 
A an 
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l’reffure of an aptcr difpofition and magnitude to receive the mi- 
l'lulds, nute mercurial particles, than thofe of iron and fome 
' ^ other metals ; and therefore the attraftion of cohelion 

in this experiment may obtain alfo : and every one 
knows how eafily tliefe two bodies incorporate, and 
make a perfett amalgam a. ' But the reafon commonly 
given for the two phenomena is, that mercury, in the 
firlt cafe, attracts itfelf more than it does glafs ; and, 
in the lafl cafe, mercury attra&s gold more than it 
does itfelf. 

Sir Ifaac Newton held all matter to be originally 
homogeneous ; and that from the different modifica¬ 
tions and texture of it alone, all bodies receive their 
various ffrudture, composition, and form. In his defi¬ 
nition of a fluid,-' he feems to imply, that he thought 
fluids to be compofed of primary folids ; and, in the 
beginning of his Principia, he fpeaks offand and pow¬ 
ders as of imperfect fluids. 

Borelli has demonftrated, that the confiituent parts 
of fluids are not fluid, but c'onfifient bodies ; and that 
„ the elements of all bodies are perfe&ly firm and hard. 

Florentine The incompreflibility of water, proved by the Flo- 

cxperi- rentine experiment, is a fufficient evidence alfo, that 

ment. each primary particle or fpherule thereof is a perfedt 

and impenetrable folid. Mr Locke too, in his Eff'ay 
on Human Under[landing, admits this to be fo. 

This famous experiment was firil attempted by the 
great lord Verulam, who inclofed a quantity of water 
in lead, and found that it inclined rather to make its 
way through the pores of the metal, than be reduced 
into lefs compafs by any force that could be applied. 
The academics of Florence made this experiment af¬ 
terwards more accurately with a globe of filver, as 
being a metal lefs yielding and dudtile than gold. 
This being filled with water, and well clofed, they 
found, by hammering gently thereon, that the fpheri- 
city of the giobe was altered to a lefs capacious fi¬ 
gure (as might geometrically be proved) ; but a part 
of the water always like dew came through its fides 
before this could be obtained. Thishas been attempted 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, and fo many competent judges, 
on gold and feveral other metals fince, with equal fuc- 
cefs, that we do not hold any fluid in its natural ltate, 
except the air, to be either compreflible or elaflic.— 
In fome experiments by Mr Canton, it hath been ob- 
ferved, that water is more or lefs comprefled accord¬ 
ing to the different conftitution of the atmofphere ; 
Whence it hath been concluded that the Florentine 
experiment was erroneous : but it will not follow, that 
water can be comprefled by any artificial force, be- 
caufe nature hath a method of" comprefling it; any 
more than that folid metal can be comprefled artifi¬ 
cially, though we know that very flight degrees of 
heat and cold will expand or contraft its dimenfions. 
See Water. 

Sect. II. Of the Gravity and Prejfure of Fluids. 

Fluids prefs -All bodies, both fluid and folid, prefs downwards 
as much by the force of gravity : but fluids have this wonder- 
upward as ful property, that their prdfure upwards and fidewife 
downward^ is equal to their preflure downwards ; and this is al- 
waysin proportion to their perpendicular height, with¬ 
out any regard to their quantity: for, as each par¬ 
ticle is quite free to move, it Will move towards that 
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part or fide in which the preflure isleaff. And hence, Prdfure of 
no particle or quantity of a fluid can be at reff till it is Fiuids. 
every way equally prefled. *-«-- 

To fhow by experiment that fluids prefs upward as platc 
well as downward, let AB be a long upright tube C cxxx\x. 
filled with water near to its top ; and CD a fmall tube fig. 
open at both ends, and immerfed into the water in the 
large one: if the immerfion be quick, you will fee 
the water rife in the fmall tube to the fame height 
that it Hands in the great one, or until the furfaces 
of the water in both are.on the.fame level: which 
fhows that the water is prefled upward into the fmall 
tube by the weight of what is in the great one ; other- 
wife it could never rife therein, contrary to its natural 
gravity, unlefs the diameter of the bore were fo 
fmall, that the attraftion of the tube would raife-the 
water ; which will never happen, if the tube be as 
wide as that in a common barometer. And, as the 
water rifes no higher in the fmall tube than till its 
furface be on a level with the furface of the water in 
the great .one, this fliows that the preflure is not in 
proportion to the quantity of water in the great tube, 
but in proportion to its perpendicular height therein : 
for there is much more water in the great tube all 
around the fmall one, than what is railed to the fame 
height in the fmall one as it Hands in the great. 

Take out the fmall tube, and let the water run out 
of it; then it will be filled with air. Stop its upper 
end with the cork C, and it will be full of air all be¬ 
low the cork: this done, plunge it again to the bot¬ 
tom of the water in the great-tube, and you will fee 
the water rife up in it to the height E. Which Ihows 
that the air is a body, otlierwife it could not hinder 
the water from riling up to the fame height as it 
did before, namely, to A ; and in fo doing, it drove 
the air out at the top; but now the air is confined 
by the cork C: And it alfo fliows that the air is a 
compreflible body; for if it were not fo, a drop of 
water could not enter into the tube. 

The prdfure of fluids being equal in all directions, 
it follows, that the fides of a veflel are as much prefled 
by a fluid in it, all around in any given ring of points, 
as the fluid below that ring is prefled by-the weigh t 
of all that Hands above it. Hence the prdfure upon 
every point in the lides, immediately above the bottom, 
is equal to the prdfure upon every point of the bottom. 

—To fliow this by experiment, let a hole be made at e pig, 3 „ 
in the fide of the tube A B clofe by the bottom, and 
another hole of the fame fize in the bottom at C ; 
then pour your water into the tube, keeping it full as 
long as you choofe the holes fliould run, and have two- 
bafons ready to receive the water that runs through 
the two holes, until you think there is enough in 
each bafon ; and you will find by meafuring the quan¬ 
tities, that they are equal. Which fliows that the wa¬ 
ter runs with equal fpeed through both holes ; which 
it could not have done, if it had not been equally 
prefled through them both. Fof, if a hole of .the 
fame fize be made in the fide of the tube, as about/) 
and if all three are permitted to run together, yon 
will find-that the quantity run through the hole at/ 
is much lefs than what has run in the fame time 
through either of the holes C or e. 

In the fame figure, let the tube be recurved from 
the bottom at C into the lhape DE, and the hole at: 

e 
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Preffure of C be flopt with a cork. Then pour water into the 
Fluids, tube to any height, as Ag, and will fpout up in a 
' v jet £FG, nearly as high as it is kept in the tube AB, 
by continuing to pour in as much there as runs through 
the hole E ; which will be the cafe whilil the furface 
Ag keeps at the fame height. And if a little ball of 
cork G be laid upon the top of the jet, it will be fup- 
ported thereby, and dance upon it. The reafon why 
the jet rifes not quite fo high as the furface of the 
water Ag, is owing to the reliltanoe it meets with in 
the open air : for if a tube, either great or fmall, was 
fcrewed upon the pipe at E, the water would rife in 
it until the furfaces of the water in both tubes were 
on the fame level; as will be fhown by the next expe- 
s \ rintent. 

The hy- Any quantity of a fluid, how fmall foever, maybe 
droftatic made to balance and fupport any quantity, how great 
paradox, foever. This is defervedly termed the hydrofiatical 
paradox ; which we lhall firft (how by an.experiment, 
and then account for it upon the principle abovemen- 
tioned, namely, that the preffure of fluids is direttly as 
thsir perpendicular height, without any regar d to their 
<quantity. 

Plate Let a fmall glafs tube DCG, open at both ends, 
ccxxxix. and bended at B, be joined to the end of a great one 
%• 4 - AI at cd, where the great one isalfoopen; fo that 
thefe tubes in their openings may freely communicate 
■with each other. Then pour water through a fmall 
necked funnel into the fmall tube at H; this water 
will run through the joining of the tubes at cd, and 
.rife up into the great tube; and if you continue pour¬ 
ing until the furface of the water comes to any part, as 
■ A, in the great tube, and then leave off, you will fee 
that the furface of the water in the fmall tube will be 
juft as high at D ; fo that the perpendicular altitude 
-of the water will be the fame in both tubes, however 
fmall- the one be in proportion to the other. This 
.lhows, that, the fmall column DCG balances and fup- 
ports .the great column A cd ; which it could not do 
if their prclfures were not equal againft one another in 
the recurved bottom at B.—If the fmall tube be 
made longer, and inclined in the lituation GEF, the 
furface of the water in it will Hand at F, on the fame 
level with the furface Ain the great tube- that is, 
the water will have the fame perpendicular height in 
both tubes, although the column in the fmall tube is 
longer than that in the great one ; the former being 
. oblique, and the latter perpendicular. 

. Since then the prelTure of fluids is dire&ly as their 
' perpendicular heights,. without any regard to their 
quantities, it appears, that whatever the figure or fize 
; of velfels be, if they, are of equal heights, and if the 
areas of their bottoms are equal, the preffures of equal 
heights of water are equal upon the bottoms of thefe 
velfels; even though..the one fl\ould hold a thoufand 
or ten thoufand times as much water as would fill the 
Fig- 5,6. other. To confirm this part of the hydroftatical pa¬ 
radox by an experiment, let two velfels be prepared 
of equal heights, but very unequal contents, fuch as 
A B fig. 5. and A B in fig. 6. Let each velfel be open 
at both ends, and their bottoms Dd, T) d be. of equal 
widths. Let a brafs bottom CC, be exadfly fitted to 
each velfel, not to go into it, but for it to Hand upon ; 
and let a piece of wet leather be put between each 
velfel and its brafs bottom, for the fake of clofenefs. 
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join each bottom to its velfel by a hinge D, fo that PrelTure ot 
it may lie open like the lid of a box; and let each Fluid*, 
bottom be kept up to its velfel by equal weights E and ~ ' 

E, hung to lines which go over the pulleys F and F 

} whofe blocks are fixed to the fides of the velfels at 
j, and the lines tied to hooks at d and d, fixed in brafs 
bottoms oppofite to the hinges D and D. Things 
being thus prepared and fitted, hold the velfel A B 
(fig. 6.) upright in your hands over a bafon on a 
table, and caufe water to be poured into the velfel 
flowly, till the prelTure of the water bears down its 
bottom at the fide d, and raifes the weight E ; and 
then part of the water will run out at d. Mark the 
height at which the furface H of the water Hood in 
the velfel, when the bottom began to give way at d 
and then, holding up the other velfel AB (fig. in 
the fame manner, caufe water, to be poured into it at 
H : and you will fee, that when the water rifes to A 
in this velfel, juft as high as it didin the former, its 
bottom will alfo give way at d, and it will lofe part of 
the water. 

The natural reafon of this furprifing phenomenon 
is, that fince all parts of a fluid at equal depths be¬ 
low the furface are equally prelfed in all manner of 
diredfions, the water immediately below the fixed 
parti B/ (fig. y.) will be prelfed as much upward a- 
gainft its lower furface within the velfel, by the adion 
of the column Ag, as it would be by a column of 
the fame height, and of any diameter whatever ; (as 
was evident by the experiment with the tube, fig, 4.) 
and therefore, fince adion and readion are equal and 
contrary to each other, the water immediately below 
the furface B/ will be preffed as much downward by 
it, as if it was immediately touched and prelfed by a 
column of the height^ A, and of the diameter B f: 
and therefore the water in the cavity BD dj will be 
prelfed as much downward upon its bottom CC, as 
the bottom of the other velfel (fig. 6.) is prelfed by all 
the water above it. 

To illuftrate this a little farther, let a hole be made F ;_ 
at/ in the fixed top B f, and let a tube G be put into S " 
it; then, if water be poured into the tube A, it will 
(after.filling the cavity B d) rife up into the tube G, 
until it comes to a level with that in the tube A; 
which is manifeftly owing to the preffure of the‘water 
in the tube A, upon that in the. cavity of the velfel 
below it. Confequently, that part of the top Bf, in 
wljkh the hole is now made, would, if corked up, be 
pfeffed upward with a force equal to the whole weight of 
all'the water whichis fupportedin the tube.G; and the 
fame thing would hold a.tg, if a hole were made there. 

And fo, if the whole cover or top Bf were full of.holes, 
and had tubes as high as the middle one A g put into 
them, the water in each tube would rife to the fame 
height as it is kept in the tube A, by pouring more 
into it, to make up the deficiency that it fuftains by 
fupplying the others, until they are all full; and then 
the water in the tube A would fupport equal heights 
of water in all the reft of the tubes. Or, if all the 
tubes except A, or any other one, were taken away, 
and a large tube equal in diameter to the whole top 
Bf were placed upon it and cemented to it, and 
then if water were poured into the tube that was left 
in either of the holes, it would afeend through all the 
reft of the holes, until it filled the large tube to the 
, " A 2 fame 
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l’reffure fmtc height that it Hands in the fmall one, after a fuf- 
of tluids. ficicnt quantity had been poured into it: which Ihows, 
that the top B f was prefled upward by the water 
under it, and before any hole was made in 1 it, with a 
force equal to that wherewith it is now preffed down¬ 
ward by the weight of all the water above it fri the great 
tube. And therefore, the reaftxon of the fixed top 
B f mafl be as great, in preffing the water down¬ 
ward upon the bottom CC, as the whole preffure of 
the water in the great tube would have been, if the 
top had been taken away, and the water in that tube 
left to prefs directly upon the water in-the cavity 
6 BD d f ... 

The hydro- Perhaps the bell machine in the world for demon- 
ftatic bel- fixating the upward preffure of fluids, is the hydro- 
lows, fig. 7. fiatJc bellows, which confifts of two thick oval boards 
AB, EF, each about 16 inches broad, and 18 inches 
long: the ftdes are of leather, joined: very clofe 
to the top and bottom by ftrong nails. CD is a pipe 
fcrewed into a piece of brafson the top-board at C. 
Let fome water be poured into the pipe at D, which 
will run into the bellows, and feparate the boards a 
little. Then lay three weights, each weighing 106 
pounds, upon the upper board ; and pour more water 
into the pipe, which will run into the bellows, and 
rail'e up the board with all the weights upon it ; and 
if the pipe be kept full until the weights are railed as 
high as the leather which cover? the bellows will al¬ 
low them, the water will remain in the pipe, and fup- 
port all the weights, even though it fltould weigh no 
more than a quarter of a pound, and they 300pounds: 
nor will all their force be able to caufe them to de- 
fcend and force the water out at the top of the pipe. 

The reafon of this will be made evident, by confl - 
dering what has been already faid of the refult of the 
preffure of fluids of equal heights without any regard 
to their quantity. For if a hole be made in the up- 
per board, and a tube be put into it, die water will 
rife in rhe tube to the fame height that it does in the 
pipe ; and would rife as high.(by fupplying the pipe) 
iu as many tubes as the board could contain holes. 
Now, fuppofe only one hole to be made in any part 
of the board, of an equal’ diameter with the bore of 
the pipe, and that the pipe holds juft a quarter of 
a pound of water; if a perfon claps his finger upon 
rhe hole, and the pipe be filled with wafer, he will find 
his ringer to be prefled upwards with a force equal to a 
quarter of a pound. And as the fame preffure is equal 
upon all equal parts of the board, each part, whofe 
area is equal to the area of the hole, will be preffed 
upward, with a force equal to that of a quarter of a 
pound ; the fum of all which preffures againft the un¬ 
der fideof dnoyal board 16 inches broad, and 18 inches 
Jong, will amount to 3001b. ; and therefore fo much 
weight will he raifed up and fupported by a .quarter of 
7 a pound of water in the pipe. 

How a man Hence, if a man ftands upon the upper boards and 
l»ay raife blows into the bellows through the pipe, be will raife 
kimfttf i»p- bimfelf upward upon the board ; and the fmaller the 
breath? * bore of the pipe is, the eafier he will be able to raife 
himfelf. And then, by clapping^ his finger upon the 
top of the pipe, he can fup'port himfelf as long as he 
plcafes ; provided the bellows be air-tight, fo as not 
to lofe what is blown into it. 

Upon tlais principle of the upward preffure of fluids. 
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a piece of lead may be made to fwirn in water, by im- Preffure of 
merfing it to a proper depth, and keeping the water Fluids. 

from getting above it. Let CD be a glafs tube, open '-„-- 

at both ends ; and EFG a flat piece oflead, exadtly How j eat j. 
fitted to the lower end of the tube,, not to go within may be 
it, but for it to Hand upon; with a wet leather be- made to 
tween the lead and the tube, to make clofe work. Let fwim in 
this leaden bottom be half an inch thick, and held ™ ate £ 
clofe to the tube by pulling the packthread; IHL up- * 
ward at L with one hand, whillt the tube is held in 
the other by the upper end C. In this fituation, let 
the tube be immerfed in water in the glafs veffel AB, 
to the depth of fix inches below the furface of the wa¬ 
ter: at K ; and then, the leaden bottom EFG will be 
plunged to the depth of fomewhat more than eleven 
times its own thidcnefs : holding the tube at that 
depth, youfnay let go the thread at L ; and the lead 
will not fall from the tube, but will be kept to it by 
the upward preffure of the water below it occaiioned 
by the height of the water at K above the level of the 
lead. For as lead is 11.33 times heavy as its bulk of 
water, and is in this experiment immerfed to a depth' 
fomewhat more than 11.33 times its thicknefs, and no 
water getting into the tube between it and the lead, the 
column of Water tiabcG below the lead is preffed up¬ 
ward againft it by the Water KDEGL all around the 
tube; which water being a little more than 11.33 times 
as high as the lead is thick, is fufficient to balance and 
fupport the lead at the depth KE. If a little water 
be-peured into the tube upon the lead, it will increafe 
the weight upon the column of water under the lead, 
and caufe the lead to fall from the tube.to the bottom, 
of the glafs veffel, where it will lie in the fituation k d. 

Or, it the tube be raifed a little in the water, the lead 
will fall by its own weight, which will then be too- 
great for the preffure of the water around the tube up¬ 
on the column of water below it. But the following 
method of making an extremely heavy body float upon 
water is more elegant. Take a long glafs tube, open 
at both ends; flopping the lower end with a finger, 
pour in feme quickfilver at the other end, fo as to take 
up about half an inch in the tube below. Immerfe 
this tube, with the finger ftill-at the bottom, in a deep, 
gkfs veffel filled with water ; and when the lower end 
of the tube isabout feven inchesbelow the furface, take 
away the finger from it, and then you will fee the 
quickfilver not fink: into the veffel, but remainfufpend- 
ed upon the tube, and floating, if we may fix exprefa 
k, upon the water in the glafs-veflel. 

In the fame manner as an heavy body was made to How light 
ft vim on water, by taking away the upward preffure; wood may 
fo may a light, body, like wood, be made to, remain be made to. 
funk at the bottom, by depriving it of all preffure lic at ,he 
from below: for if two equal pieces of wood be planed, bottom of 
furface to furface, fo that no water can get between watcl ‘ 
them, and then one of them (c d) be cemented to-the 
infide of the vcffel’s bottom ; then the other being 
placed upon this, and, while the veffel is filling, being 
kept down by a flick ; when the flick is removed and 
the veffel fall, the upper piece of wood will not rife- 
from the lower one, but continue funk under watery 
though it is actually much lighter than water ; for as. 
there is no refinance to its under furface to drive it up- 
ward, while its upper furface is ftronglypreJlcd down, 
it muft neceflarily remain at the bottom. 

Sect-HI* 


























































































































































Sea. III. HYDROS 

Specific 

^Gravities. Sec. HI. Of the Specific Gravity of Bodies. 

Of fpecific When an unfpongy or folid body finks in a veflelof 

gravity, water, it removes a body of-water equal to its own 
bulk, out of the place to which it defeends. If, for 
inftance, a copper ball is let drop into a glafs of water, 
we well know, that if it finks, it will take up as much 
room as a globe of water equal to itfelf in lize took up 
before. 

Let us fuppofe, that this watery globe removed by 
the ball were frozen into a folid fubftance, and 1 weigh¬ 
ed in a fcale againft the copper ball: now the copper 
ball being more in weight than the globe, it is evi¬ 
dent that it will fink its own fcale, and drive up the 
oppofite, as all heavier bodies do when weighed againft 
lighter ; if, on the contrary, the copper ball be lighter 
than the water globe, the ball will rife. Again, then 
let us fuppofe the copper ball going to be immerfed in 
water ; and that, ia order to defeend, it nmft difplace 
a globe of water equal to itfelf in bulk. If the copper 
ball be heavier than the globe, its preflure will over¬ 
come the other’s refiftance, and it will fink to the bot¬ 
tom ; but if the Watery globe be heavier, its preflure 
upwards will be greater than that of the ball down¬ 
ward, and the ball will rife or fwim. In a word, in 
proportion as the ball is heavier than the limilar bulk 
of water, it will defeend with greater force ; in pro¬ 
portion as it is lighter, it will beraifed more to the fur- 
face. 

From all this we may deduce one general rule, 
which will meafure the force with which any folid 
body tends to fwim or fink in water ; namely, Every 
body immerfed in water, lofes jiifl as much of its weight 
as equals the weight of an equal bulk of water. Thus, 
for inftance, if the body be two ounces, and an equal 
bulk of water be' one ounce, the body when plunged, 
will link towards- the bottom of die water with a 
weight of one ounce. If, on the contrary, the folid 
body be but one ounce, and the weighfof an equal bulk 
of water be two ounces; the folid, when plunged, will 
remove but one ounce, that is half as much water as 
is equal to its own bulk: fo that, confequently, it can¬ 
not defeend ; for to do that, it muft remove a quanti¬ 
ty of water equal to its own bulk. Again, if the fo¬ 
lid be two ounces, and the eqnal bulk of water two 
ounces, the folid, wherever it is plunged, will nei¬ 
ther rifencr link, but remain fufpended at any depth. 

Tlius we fee the reafon why fome bodies fwim in 
water, and otllers fink. Bodies of large- bifik and little 
weighty like cork or feathers, muftfneceflarily fwim; be- 
caule an equal bulk of water is heavier than they; bo¬ 
dies of little bulk bat great weight, like lead or gold, 
ffluft link, becaufe they are heavier than an eqnal bulk 
of water . The bulk and the weight of any body con- 
lidered together, is called its fpecificgravity ; and the 
proportion of both in any body is ealily found by wa¬ 
ter. A body of little bulk and great weight, readily 
finks in water, and it is faid to have fpecific gravity ; a 
body of great bulk and little weight, lofes altnoftallits 
weight in water, and therefore is faid to have but little 
fpecific gravity. A woolpack has adtualiy greater real 
gravity, or weighs more in air, than a cannon ball; but 
for all that, a cannon ball may have more fpecific gra¬ 
vity, and weigh more than the woolpack, in water. 
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Denfiy is a general term that means the fame thing; Specific 
fpeaficgravity is only a relative term, ufed whenfolids ; Gra vities 
are weighed in fluids, or fluids in fluids. * "* 

As every folid finks more readily in water, in pro¬ 
portion as its fpecific gravity is great, or as it con¬ 
tains greater weight under a greater bulk, it will fol¬ 
low, that the fame body may very often have different 
fpecific gravities, and that it will fink at one time and 
fwim at another. Thus a man, when he happens to 
fall alive into the water, links to the bottom ; for the 
fpecific gravity of his body is then greater than that 
of water : but if, by being drowned, he lies at the 
bottom for fome days, his body fwells by pHtrefadtiorr, 
which difimites its parts ; thus its fpecific gravity be¬ 
comes lefs than that of water, and he floats upon the 
furface. n 

Several more important ufes are the refult of our How to dip 
being able exactly to determine the fpecific gravities cover adul- 
of bodies. We can, by weighing metals in water, terat ‘ ons 111 
difeover their adulterations or mixtures with greater met - 
exa&nefs than by any other means whatfoever. By 
this means, the counterfeit coin, which may be offer¬ 
ed us as gold, will bfe very eafily diftinguifhed, and 
known to be-a bafer metal. For inftance, If we are 
offered a brafs counter for a guinea, and we fufpedt it; 
fuppofe, to clear our fufpicions, we weigh it in the 
•ufual manner againft a real guinea in the oppofitefcale, 
and it is of the exadt weight, yet ftill we fufpedt it; 

What is to be done ? To melt or deftroy the figure 
of the coin would be inconvenient and improper: a 
much better and'more accurate method remains. We 
have only to Weigh a real guinea in water, and we fhall 
thus find that it lofes but a nineteenth part of its 
weight in the balance: We then weigh thebrafs coun¬ 
ter in water, and we actually find it lofes an eighth 
part of its weight by being weighed in this manner. 

This at once demonftrates, that the coin is made of a 
bafe metal, and not gold ; for as gold is the heavieft of 
'all metals, it will lofelefs of its weight by being weigh¬ 
ed in water than any other. 

This method Archimedes firft made ufe of to dcredt 
a fraud with regard to the crown of Hiennking of Sy- 
racufie. Hierohad employedagoldfmith to make him 
a crown, and farnilhed him with a certain weight of 
gold' for that purpofe ; the crown was made, the 
weight was the fame as before, but ftill the king fuf- 
peifted that there was an adulteration in the metal’. 
Archimedes was applied to ; who, as the ftory goes, 
was for fome time unable to detedtthe impofition. ft 
happened, however, one day as the philofopher was 
ftepping info a bath, that he rook notice the water 
rofe in the bath in proportion to tlie.partof his body 
Immerfed. From this accident he received a hint; 
wherewith he was fo tranfported, -that he jumped out 
of the bath, and ran naked about the ftreets of Syra- 
cufe, crying in a wild manner, I have found it! I have 
found it ! —In confequence of this fpeculation, he pro¬ 
cured a hall of gold and another of lilver, exactly of 
the weight of the crown, conlidering, that if the crown 
were altogether of gold; the ball of gold would be of 
the fame bulk as the crown, and when immerfed in 
water, would raife the water juft as high as the crown 
immerfed ; but if it were wholly of filver, the ball of 
filver being immerfed-, would raife the water no higher 
than the crown immerfed; and if the crown was of 

gold 
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ISpecific gold and filver mixed in a certain proportion, this p'ro- 
Grav ities. portion would be difcovered by the height to which 
v ' the crown would raife the water higher than the gold 
and lower than the filver. Accordingly, let AMLB 
.be a veflel filled with water to the height DC, and let 
.the mafs of gold, equal in weight to the crown, on . 
being immerfedinto the water, raife the furface ofit to' 
E, and the mafs of filver raife it to G ; then if the 
.height of the velfel above D C be divided- into equal 
parts, and D Frru, and D G=i9, it is plain the 
bulks of gold and lilver will be as D F to DG, and 
the fpecific gravities in the inverfe proportion of thefe 
quantities, or as D G to DF. If the crown be im- • 
merfed, it will raife the furface of water to E ; whence 
the proportion of the bulks of the gold and lilver in 
the crown may be determined. For lince the differ¬ 
ence of the fpecific gravities of the gold and lilver is 
DG—DF=FG=8, if the bulk of the crown is 
divided into eight equal parts, it is evident, that fince 
the fpecific gravities of the debafed and pure gold 
crowns will be as the bulks inverfely, that is, as DF to 
DE, we can ealily .find the poinn'H, which will exprefs 
the fpecific gravity oftlie formed; forDE: DF :: DG : 
DH. This point H always divides the difference FG 
into two parts GH, HE, which have the fame propor¬ 
tion as the parts of filver in the crown to the parts of 
gold ; for as the point E afcends, the point H defcends, 
and when E coincides with G, H falls upon E, and the 
crown becomes wholly filver; on the contrary, when E 
defcends to F, and H afcends toG, the crownbecomes 
wholly gold ; therefore FHwillbe every where to HG 
as the parts of gold to the parts of filver in the crown. 
Confequently, in the prefent cafe, becaufe the crown, 
when immerfed, raifes the water to theheightDE, and 
H is three divifions below G, it (hows that three of the 
eight parts of the crown are filver, and the other five 
parts gold, as H is five of the divifions above F. Hence 
the bulk of the gold in the crown is to that of the filver 
as j to 3. In fome fitch method as thisArchimedes de¬ 
duced his propofition, viz. that the differenceof the fpe¬ 
cific gravities of the compound and lighter ingredient, 
i.e. 5 (fuppofing thefpecificgravityof gold to filver as 
19 to 11, and the fpecific gravity of the king’s crown 
to be 16), is to the difference of the fpecific gravities 
of the heavier ingredient and the compound, i. e. 3, as 
the bulk of gold to that of filver made up of: fo that if 
the whole crown were divided into eight parts, the 
gold would confiflof five, and the filver of three ; and 
the magnitudes'? and 3, mukipliedby the fpecific gra¬ 
vities 19 and 11 refpedively, will give the numbers 95 
and 33, exprefling the proportion of the weight of the 
gold to that of the filver. 

This propofition of Archimedes may be demonftra- 
ted analytically in the following manner : let the 
magnitudes of the gold and filver in the crown be A 
and B, and their fpecific gravities as a and b; then, 
fince the abfolute gravity of anybody is compounded 
of its magnitude and fpecific , gravity, the weight of 
the gold is a A, of the filver b B, and of the crown 
- *A+^B:=t+AxB, fuppofing c to be the fpecific 
gravity of the mixture. Hence ah —<Az:<rB— b"Q ; 
and confequently c — b : a — c : : A : B, as before. 


(a) TTJnis is the ecmimon hydroftatic balance. The 
Balance, in the order of the alphabet. 
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Upon this difference in the weight of bodies in open .Specific 
air and water, the hydroftatic balance has been form--- Gravi ties.^ 
ed ; which differs very little from a common balanie, ' 

but that it hath-an-hook at' the bottom of one fcale?,. The hy- 
on which the -weight we want to try may be hung by droftatic 
an horfe-hair, and thus iufpended in water, without balance, 
wetting the fcale from whence it hangs. Firft, the 
weight of the body we want to try is balanced againft 
the parcel or weight in open air; theinJie body is 
fufpended by the hook and horfe-hair at the bottom of 
the fcale in water, which we well-know will make it 
lighter, and deftroyfhe balance. We then pan know 
how much lighter ft will be, by the quantity of the 
weights we take from the fcale to make it equipoife; 
and of confeqnence we thus precifely caii find out its 
fpecifio gravity compared to water (a). This is the 
.moftexadtand infallible method of knowing the genu- 
inenefs of metals, and the different mixtures with 
which they may be adulterated, and it will anfwerfor 
all fucli bodies as can be weighed in water. As forthofe 
things that cannot be thus weighed,'fitch as qpick- 
filver, finall fparks of diamond, and fitch like, as they 
cannot be fufpended by an horfe-hair, theypmftbe 
put into a glafs bucket,the weight of which is already 
known : this, with the quickfdver, mult be balanced by 
weights in the oppolite fcale, as before, then immer¬ 
fed, and the quantity of weights to be taken from the 
oppofite fcale will fhow the fpecific gravity of the buc¬ 
ket and the quickfilver together ; the fpecific gravity 
of the bucket is already known , and of confequence 
the fpecific gravity of the quickfilver, or any other fi- 
milar fubftance, will be what remains. 

As we can thus difcover the fpecific gravity of dif¬ 
ferent folids by plunging them in the fame fluid, fo we 
can difcover the fpecific gravity of different fluids, by 
plunging the fame folid body into them ; for in pro¬ 
portion as the fluid is light, fo much will-it diminilh 
the weight of the body weighed in it. Thus we may 
know that fpirit of wine has lefs fpecific gravity than 
water, becaufe a folid that will fwimin water wiUfink 
in fpirit; on the contrary, we may know, that fpirit of 
nitre has greater fpecific gravity than water, becaufe 
a folid that will fink in water will fwim upon the fpirit 
of nitre. Upon this principle is made that fimjfie in- I3 
ftrument called an hydrometer, which ferves to meafure The hydro- 
the lightnefs or weight of different fluids. For that meter, 
liquors weigh very differently from eachother is found 
by experience. Suppole we take a glafs-velfel which 
is divided into two parts, communicating with, each 
other by a fmall opening of a line and an half tliame- 
ter. Let the lower part be fillfed up to the divifion 
with red-wine, then let the, upper part be filled with 
wafer. As the red-wine is lighter than water, we 
fhall fee it in a (hort time rifing like a fmall thread up 
through the water, and diffuling itfelf upon the fnr- 
face, till at length we (hall find the wine and water have 
changed their places ; the water will be feenin the 
lower half, and the winein the upper half, of the vef- 
fel. - Or take a fmall bottle AB, the neck of. which p * ate 
mud be very narrow, the mouth not more than ' of C i XL ' 
an inch wide; and have a glafs-veffel CD, 'whole s ’ *’ 
height exceeds that of the bottle about two inches. 

With 


reader will fee an improved apparatus at Hydroftatic 
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Specific with a {mail funnel fill the bottle quite full of red- 
Cravitics. wine, and place it in the velfel CD, which is to be 
' v full of water. The wine will prefently come out of 
the bottle, and. rife in form of a fmall column to the 
furface of the water; and at the fame time the water, 
entering the bottle, will fupply the place of the wine ; 
for water being fpecifically heavier than wine, mull 
hold the loweft place, while the other naturally rifes 
to the top. A limilar effedt will be produced if the bot¬ 
tle be filled with water, and the veil'd with wine : for 
the bottle being placed in the velfel in an inverted po- 
lition, the water will defcend to the bottom of the vef- 
fel, and the wine will mount into the bottle. 

In the fame manner we mayqiour four different li¬ 
quors of different weights, into any glafs-vellel, and 
they lhall all llaud feparate and unmixed with each 
other. Thus, if we take mercury, oil of tartar, fpi- 
rit of wine, and fpirit of turpentine, lhake them toge¬ 
ther in a glafs, arid then let them fettle a few minutes, 
each lhall Hand in its proper place, mercury, at the 
bottom, oil of tartar next, fpirit of wine, aud then 
fpirit of turpentine above all. T hus we fee liquors 
are of very different denfities ; and this difference it is 
that the hydrometer is adapted to compare. In ge¬ 
neral, all vinous fpirits are lighter than water ; and 
the lefs they contain of water, the lighter they are. 
The hydrometer, therefore, will inform us how far 
they are genuine, by Ihowing us their lightnefs ; for 
in pure fpirit of wine it finks lefs than in that which 
is mixed with a fmall quantity of water. 

Fig. 3. The hydrometer Ihould be made of copper: for ivo¬ 
ry imbibes fpirituous liquors, and thereby alters their 
gravity; and glafs requires an attention that is incom¬ 
patible with expedition. The moll Ample hydrometer 
confills of a copper ball B b, to which is foldered a brafs 
wire AB, one quarter of an inch thick. The upper 
part of this wire being filed flat, is marked proof, at 
m, fig. 4. becaufe it finks exa&ly to that mark in 
proof fpirits. There are two other marks at A and B, 
fig. 3. to Ihow whether the liquor be one-tenth above 
or below proof, according as the hydrometer links to 
A, or emerges to B, when a brafs weight, as C or K, 
is ferewed to its bottom c. There are other weights 
to ferew on, which Ihow the fpecific gravity of differ¬ 
ent fluids, quite down to common water. 

The round part of the wire above the ball may be 
marked fo as to reprefent river-water when it links to 
RW, fig. 4. the weight which anfwers to that water 
being then ferewed on ; and when put into fpring- 
water, mineral-water, fea-water, and water of falt- 
fprings, it will gradually rife to the marks SP, MI, 
SE, SA. On the contrary, when it is put into Bri- 
llol water, rain-water, port-wine, and mountain-wine, 
it will fuccelfively link to the marks br, ra,po, 7 no. In- 
Ilruments of this kind are fometimes called areometers . 

There is another fort of hydrometer that is calcu¬ 
lated to afeertain the fpecific gravity of fluids to the 
greatelt preciiion poflible, and which confills of a 
large hollow ball B, fig. 5. with a fmaller ball b ferew¬ 
ed on to its bottom, partly filled with mercury or fmall 
Ihot, in order to render it but little fpecifically lighter 
than water. The larger ballhas alfo a Ihort neck at 
C, into which is ferewed the graduated brafs-wire AC, 
which, by a fmall weight at A, caufes the body of 
the inftrument to defcend in the fluid with part of the 
Item. 
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When this inftrument is fwimming in the liquor Specific 
contained in the jar ILMK, the part of the fluid dif- Gravities, 
placed, by it will be equal in bulk to the part of the v ' 
inftrument under water, and equal in weight to the 
whole inftrument. Now, fuppofe the weight of the 
whole to be four thoufand grains, it is then evident 
we can by this means compare the different dimenfions 
of four thoufand grains of feveral forts of fluids. For 
if the weight at A befuch as will caufe the ball to fink 
in rain-water till its furface come to the middle point 
of the Item 20; and after that, if it be immerfed in 
common fpring-water, and the furface be obferved to 
ftand at one-tenth of an inch below the middle point 
20 ; it is apparent, that the fame weight of each wa¬ 
ter differs only in bulk by the magnitude of one-tenth 
of an inch in the ftem. 

Now, fuppofe the ftem to be ten inches long, and to 
weigh a hundred grains, then every tenth of an inch 
will weigh one grain : and as the ftem is of brafs, 
which is about eight times heavier than water, the 
fame bulk of water will be equal to one-eighth of a 
grain, and confequently to the one-eighth of one four- 
thoufandth part, that is, one thirty-two thoufandth 
part of the whole bulk. This inftrument is capable 
of ftill greater preciiion, by making the ftem or neck 
confift of a flat thin flip of brafs, inftead of one that is 
cylindrical: for by this means we increafe the furface, 
which is the molt requilite circumltaiice, and diminilh 
the folidity, which neceftarily renders the inftrument 
ftill more accurate. 

To adapt this inftrument to all purpofes, there Ihould 
be two Heins, to ferew on and off, in a fmall hole at a. 

One ftem Ihould be a fmooth thin flip of brafs, or ra¬ 
ther fteel, like a watch-fpring fet ftraight, fimilar 
to what we have juft now mentioned ; on one fide of 
which is to be the feveral marks or divilions to which 
it will link in different forts of water, as rain, river, 
fpring, fea, and falt-fpring waters, &c.; and on the 
other fide you may mark the divifions to which it finks 
in various lighter fluids, as hot Bath water, Briftol 
water, Lincomb water, Cheltenham water, port-wine, 
mountain, madeira, and other forts of winps. But 
here the weight at A on the top mull be a little lefs 
than before when it was ufed for heavier waters. 

But in trying the ftrength of the fpirituous liquors, 
a common cylindric ftem will do bell, becaufe of its 
ftrength and fteadinefs : and this ought to be fo con¬ 
trived, that when immerfed in what is called proof- 
fpirit, the furface of the fpirit may be upon the middle 
point 20 ; which is eafily done by duly adjufting the 
fmall weight A on the tdp, and making the ftem of 
fuch a length, that, when immerfed in water, it may 
juft cover the ball and rife to a; but, when immerfed 
in pure fpirit, it may rife to the top A. Then, by di¬ 
viding the upper and lower parts a 20 and A 20, into 
ten equal parts each, when the inftrument is immerfed 
into any fort of fpirituous liquor, it will immediately 
Ihow how much it is above or below proof. 

Proof-fpirit confills of half water and half pure fpi¬ 
rit, that is, filch as, when poured on gun powder, and 
fet on fire, will burn all away; and permits the pow¬ 
der to take fire and flafh, as in open air. But if 
the fpirit be not fo highly rectified, there will remain 
fome water, which will make the powder wet, and un¬ 
fit to take fire. Proof-fpirit of any kind weighs feven 
pounds twelve ounces per gallon. 


The 
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Specific The common method of fluking the fpirits in a 
Gravities, phial, and railing a head of bubbles, tojudge by their 
v manner of riling or breaking whether the fpirit be 
proof, or near it, is very fallacious. There is no way 
fo certain, and at the fame time fo ealy and expedi- 
14 tious, as this by the hydrometer. 

New im- A variety of different conltru&ions of the hydrome- 
proved hy- tcr }j ave recently been made with a particular view 
rometer. 0 f hnproving the inllrument, fo as to afeertain the 
llrengths of fpirits, and worts in brewing, in the 
moll eafy and accurate manner. As it would be unue- 
celfary to deferihe all of them here, we lhall conclude 
this fe&ion with deferiptious of thole only which have 
is been moll approved and are now in general nfe. The 
Objection Cuftoms have for a long time adopted an hydrometer of 
to Clarke s. an conltrudiou, by the late Mr Clarke. It differs 

very little from the one above deferibed (fig. 3. 4.) ; and 
has belonging to it a great variety of weights, which 
are occalionally fecured on to the bottom of the Hem: 
Thisrenders theinftrumenttroublefome and complica¬ 
ted in its ufe, and where difpatch in bulinefs and ac¬ 
curacy are wanted, not fo commodious as fuch an in- 
ifl flrument Ihould be. 

Hydrome- An hydrometer upon a very Ample conltrudion, 
ter made eafy in its application, and fufficiently accurate for the 
by Jones. common purpofes it is wanted to anfwer, by diftillers 
and others concerned in the fale and Hate of fpirits, 
is made by Mr Wm. Jones mathematical inflrunient 
.maker in Holborn. It requires onl y thr-ee weights; to 
difeover the Itrengihs of fpirits from alcohol down 
;to water. This hydrometer, like others, is adjufl- 
,ed to a temperate Hate of the air, or 6o° of the 
thermometer with Fahrenheit’s fcale ; but as an altera¬ 
tion of this temperature very materially affeds the 
' gravity of fpirits, cauiing them by the inllrument to 
appear-Itronger when the weather is hotter, and die 
contrary, it has been found indifpenfably neceffary 
to place a thermometer in the fpirits previous to the 
.immerfmg of the inftrament, and make a juft allow.- 
ance for the feveral degrees that the mercury may be 
,above or below the temperature abovementioned. 
-This has been ufually, though inaccurately, eftimated 
,at the rate of one gallon allowance for every three de¬ 
grees of the thermometer above or below 6o° ; viz. 
dor-every three degrees warmer, reckoning the fpirit 
one gallon in the too weaker than what is fliown by the 
-hydrometer and for every three degrees colder than 
6o°, allowing one gallon in the tQO Itroriger. In this 
-hydrometer, the thermometer is united with the inllru¬ 
ment j and from experiment its divifions are adjulted 
to the different degrees above or below the temperate 
•Hate. The concentration is alfo conlidered in this 
inllrument, which is -the mutual penetration of -fpirit 
and water when mixed together which in Itrong 
fpirits is fo coufiderable as to caufe a diminution of 4 
gallons in the ioo: for example, if to ioo gallons of 
-fpirit of .wine, found by the inllrument to b&66 gallons 
in the 100 over proof, you add 66 gallons of water 
•in order to reduce it to a proof fLatc ; the mixture, in- 
flead of producing 166 gallons, wjll produce 162 gal¬ 
lons only of proof fpirits, and therefore 4 gallons will 
be loll in the mutual penetration of the particles-of the 
water and fpirit. 

Fig. 6 . is a reprefentation of the Whole inllrument, 
with the thermometer united. Its length A B is a- 
bout 94 inches ; its ball C, is of the lhape nearly of 
an egg, and made of hard brafs, and about 14 inch 
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in its horizontal diameter. It has a fquare flejn A D, Specific 
on the four fides of which are graduated the different '-navities^ 
llrength of the fpirit. The other three fides not fliown : - v 
in this figure are reprefented in fig. 7. with the three 
weights belonging to them, marked n° 1.2. and 3. 
correfponding to the fides fimilarly marked at the top. 

When the inllrument is placed iu the fpirit to be tried, 
if it finks to the divifions on the Item without a weight, 

.the llrength will be fliown on the fide marked, o on tins 
top ; and it will indicate any llrength from 74 gallons 
in the 100, to 74 to the 100 above proof. The /mail 
figures, as 4 at 66, 34 at 6r, 24 at 48, fliow the con¬ 
centration by mixture abovementioned, viz. the rate 
of diminutions that will take place, by making a mix¬ 
ture with water, to reduce the fpirit at thofe Hrengths 
to proof. If the hydrometer does not fink to the Item 
without a weight, it mult.bemade to do fo by applying 
.either of the three weights requilite. The fide n° 1. 
with the weight n° 1. Ihows the llrength of fpirits 
from 46 to 13 gallons to the 100 above proof, as be¬ 
fore. The concentration figures are 2, 1 \ , &c. the 
ufe as before. The fide n° 2. with the weight n° 2. 
fhows the remainder of the over-proof to proof, the di- 
.yifion of which, is marked P on the inllrument, and 
every gallon in 100 under proof down to 29. The 
fide n° 3. with its weight. Glows the remainder from 
30 gallons in the 100 under proof down to water, 
marked W, which may be conlidered 100 in 160. 

.The application of the thermometer (F) now appears 
eafy and expeditious ; for as it is immerfed in the fpi¬ 
rits with the hydrometer-, they both may be obferved 
•at one experiment or trial.' The fcale of the thermo- 
.meter is divided into four columns; two on one fide, 

-as Ihown in the figure, and two on the other. At the 
..top of the columns arejnarks o. 1. 2. 3. agreeing with 
.the weights,.or no weight, in ufe; and that column 
of divifions of the thermometer is to be.obferved which 
„COrrefponds with the-weights in ufe ; if no weight is 
ufed, then the column marked o.is obferved. The di¬ 
vifions of the thermometer commence from the middle 
of each column at the temperate point, which is mprk- 
.ed o: then for as many divifions as the quickfilver in 
, the tube appears above o, fo many gallons in the 100 
-mull the fpirit be reckoned weaker ; and for fo many 
divifions as .the quickfilver may appear below o, ap 
-many-gallons in the 100 mull it be reckoned llrong¬ 
er. . 

Hydrometers of a fimilar conllruftion, and with no 
more weights, Mr Jones makes for difeovering to great 
-exactnefs the different ftrengths or fpecific gravity of 
.Worts in brewing, of different minerals, fea-waters, 

-&c. For thefe purpofes rire thermometer is.not pni,- 
,t.ed with the jnftrmnent; ,-bjit is found to be more ufeful 
Teparately, and of a larger dimenlion. Notwithftand- Dne Mr 
ing the above hydrometer anfwering the general pnrpo- jj" C a S ^ith 
Tes in an accurate and eafy manner, yettheSndullryof a flirting 
-feveral ingenious perfons intereffed in the fale of fpiritjs rule, 
has- been exerted to, cenftrufl: an inllrument of the 
-grsateji pojfibk exaftnefs. Th.e effecTs of heat and cold 
upon different llrengths.of fpirits not being fo uniform 
as generally underltood,. and every different degree of 
llrength of fpirit between water and alcohol having its 
.peculiar degree of corttraiffion and dilatation, errors of 
feme importance mull be found in the hydrometer con- 
llrlifted upon the ufual principle of temperature. With 
a view to obviate this defefl, Mr Dicas of Liverpool 
conftrudted fome years back an hydrometer of the form 
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Specific generally tifed, with 36 weights, which were valued 
Gravities, from o to 370, including the divifions on the item ; but 

-- the improvement coniifis folely in an ivory Aiding rale 

which accompanies the inArument. In the gradation 
of this rule, is conftdered the differen t effedts of heat 
and cold abovenientioned on the fpirits. Every de¬ 
gree of Arength included by the hydrometer between 
oand 370, has the famcferies of numbers placed on the 
Hiding part of the rule ; oppofite to which, on the fix¬ 
ed rule, are marked thedifferentftrengths, and which 
are thus determined by immediate inipedfion. They 
proceed on one fide front water to proof, and on the 
other from proof to alcohol, and divided in fuch a 
manner, as to fhowhow many gallons in the 100 the 
fpirits are above or below proof. There is alfoa line, 
containing the concentration for every degree of 
flrength ; and, what is the chief advantage of the 
rule, at one end of the fide is placed a fcale, containing 
the degreeof heat from 30 to 8oof Fahrenheit’s fcale, 
with a flower de luce oppofite, as an index, to fix it to 
the temperatureof the fpirits. By theafliflance of this 
Aiding rule, the exadl Aate of the fpirits is corredly 
obtained. A perfect comprehenfion of this rule can 
only be had by infpedtion of it, and it always accom¬ 
panies the hydrometer on fale. Mr Dicas has obtain¬ 
ed a patent for his improvement. 

. , An hydrometer of a more univerfal conftrudlion has 

univerfal * been ma< * e by Mr w ^° f° r man 7 years has been 
hydrome- accuftomed to confirutf hydrometers of various kinds, 
ter. This hydrometer is made of hard brafs j and therefore 

not fo liable to be injured as fine copper, of which hy¬ 
drometers are ufually made : it is conftrudtcd fo as to 
afeertain, in a plain and expeditious manner, the 
flrength of any fpirit from alcohol to water, with the 
concentration and fpecific gravity of each different 
flrength ; and difeovers alfa the weight of worts, &c- 
with/bar weights only ; which, according to- the old 
confirmation of hydrometers, would require a far great¬ 
er number of weights. Fig. 8, is a reprefentation of 
the inftrument,with its four fidesof the fiem graduated 
and figured at top, tocorrefpond with the weights be¬ 
low. The fide of the fquare item engraved A,B,C,D, 
&c. to Z, Allows the flrength of any fpirit from alcohol 
to water; and the three other fides, numbered 1, 2,3, 
are adapted for worts, &c. The heat and cold alter- 
ing,ihe denfity of fpirits, and giving to every degree 
of flrength a peculiar degree of contraction and dila¬ 
tation ; this circumftance is confldered in dividing the 
Aiding rule belonging to and fold with the hydrome¬ 
ter. This Aiding rule is nearly fimilar to that of Mr 
Dicas’s abovementioned, and differs but very little 
from it. Some directions for the ufe of this hydrome¬ 
ter may further exemplify its fimplicity and accuracy. 

Find the heat of the fpirit by a thermometer, and 
bring the Aar on the Aiding rule to the degree of heat 
on the thermometer fcale, and againft the number of 
the weight and letter on. the flem you have the 
flrength of the fpirit pointed out on the Aiding rule, 
which is lettered and numbered as theinfirumeut and 
Weights are. 

The weights apply on the under Hem at C. 

Example. Suppofe the heat of the fpirit 65° by the 
thermometer, and of fuch flrength as to fink the hy¬ 
drometer to D on the fiem, without any weight ; then 
put the Aar (on the rule) to 65° of the thermometer, 
Vol. IX. 


and again A D you have 75 gallons to the 100 over 
proof; at this flrength the concentration is 5 gallons 
(marked above 75); and the fpecific gravity is nearly 
8r 1; as marked below D : fo that if 75 gallons of vva- 
terare added to 100 gallons of this fpirit, the mixture 
will be hydrometer proof; but will only produce in 
meafure 170 gallons. Again, let the beat be 50°, and 
the fpirit require the weight n° 1. to fink the infiru- 
ment to Ion the Item; then put the Aar to 50° of 
heat, and againA/onthe Aiding rule you have 52 
gallons to 1 go over proof, concentration 2) gallons, 
and the fpecific gravity 854. 

If the inArument with the weight n° 2. fhould fink- 
to Q^oti the Aein, and the heat 41 0 , it Aiows the 
Arength 19 gallons to the 100 over proof, concentra¬ 
tion fpecific gravity 905. 

If the fpirit be at 32 0 of beat, and the weight n° 3. 
finks the inftrument to letter S on the fiem on the 
Hiding rule, it (hows the liquor to be 13 gallons in the 
100 under proof, concentration i, fpeci lie gravity 945. 
So of the refi. In afeertainiug the Arength or gravity 
of worts, the weight no 4. is always to continue on the 
hydrometer ; and the weights n° 1,2,3, are adapted to 
the fides n° 1, 2, 3, of the fquare fiem ; which difeo¬ 
vers the exadt gravity of the worts. 

The inArument is adjufied fo as to fink in rain wa^ 
ter at 6o° of the thermometer with the weight 11 0 r, 
to W, on the fide of the fiem n° r. and Aiows to 26° 
heavier than water. The Ade n 0 2. with its correfipon- 
ding weight n° 2. Aiows from 26° to 53°, and the 
fide n° 3. afeertaius from 53° to8t°, or 40* pounds 
per barrel heavier than water; two degrees on the 
Aem being a pound per barrel. 

To ufe the hydrometer in afeertaintng the gravity of 
two or more worts. 

Rule. Multiply the gravity of each wort by its re- 
fpedtive number of barrels or gallons ; divide the fum 
of the produ&s by the number of gallons or barrels ; 
the quotient will be the mean gravity required. 

Suppofe firfi wort 30 barrels, 
at 60® gravity, 
fecond wbrt 20 barrels, 
at 35° gravity» 

60® 35® 

30 barrels 20 barrels 


Specific 

Gravities- 


1800 ?oo 

700 


50)2500(50° mean gravity required.- 
2500 

When the heat of the worts cannot be conveniently 
tried at 6o° of the thermometer, the following fmall 
table Aiows the number of divifions to be added for the 
heat : 

Degrees of the thermometer 60 o , 

° ^Degrees of 

the hydro¬ 
meter to be 
addded. 

This table is not philofophically true ; yet the error 
from it will not exceed a quarter of a pound per barrel 
in any gravity, and forfermentation ; but for more ac¬ 
curacy in this particular Mr Quin completes a fcale 
which may be applied to any particular degree of heats 
B Mf 
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specific Mr Nicholfoa has lately improved the confirmation 
Giav.tics of the hydrometer, and made it a new inllrument for 
v v meafuring the lpecific gravity of bodies; and for that 
purpofe it appears the molt accurate of any yet con- 
ftructed. See fig. 9.where AA reprefents a imall fcale, 
which may be taken off at D; diameter 14 inch, 
weight 44 grains. B a Item of hardened Iteel wire ; 
diameter inch. E a hollow copper globe ; diame¬ 
ter a T % inches, weight with Item 369 grains. FF 
a flirrup of wirefcrewed to the globe atC. G afmall 
fcale ferving likewife as a counterpoife; diameter 14 
inch, weight with ftirrup 1634 grains. The other di- 
menlions may be had from the figure, which is 4 of 
the linear magnitude of the inllrument itfelf. 

In the confirmation, it is aflumed, that the upper 
fcale lhall conltantly carry 1000 grains when the low¬ 
er fcale is empty, and the inftrument funk in diltilled 
water at the temperature of 6o Q Fahrenheit to the 
middle of the wire or item. The length of the Item 
is arbitrary, as is likewife the diltance of the lower 
fcale from the furface of the globe. But the length 
of the Item beingfettled, thelower fcale maybentade 
lighter, and consequently the globe lefs, the greater 
its diltance is taken from the furface of the globe ; 
and the contrary. It is to be noted that the diameter 
of each fcale mult not be lefs than the fide of a cube 
of water weighing 1000 grains. 

The diltances of the upper and lower fcales refpec- 
tively from the nearelt furface of the globe being fet¬ 
tled, add half the fide of a cube of water weighing 
iooo grains to the diftance of the upper fcale. This 
increafed diltance, and the faid diltance of the lower 
fcale, may be considered as the two arms of a lever ; 
and, by the property of that mechanical power. 

As the number exprefling the lower diltance. 

Is to the whole weight above ; namely 1000 grains 
-added to the weight of the upper fcale ; 

So is the number exprefling the upper diltance, 

To thelower weight, when the inllrument has no 
tendency to any one pofition. 

. This lalt found weight mult be confiderably increa¬ 
fed, in order that the inltruments may acquire and 
preferve a perpendicular pofition. 

Add together into one fum the weight of the low¬ 
er fcale thus found, the weight of the upper fcale and 
its load, and the eltimate weight of the ball and wires. 
Find the folid content of an equal weight of water ; 
and thence, by the common rules of menfuration the 
diameter of an equal fphere. This will be the diame¬ 
ter, from outfide to outlide, of the globe that will float 
the whole. 

As this procefs, and every other part of the prefent 
defcription.may be eafily deduced from the well known 
laws of hydroftatics, it is unueceflary to enlarge here 
on the demonftrative part. 

T0 meafitre the fpecific gravities and thermometrical 
expanflons of fluids. If the extreme length or height 
of the inllrument be moderate, its weight, when load¬ 
ed, will be about 3100 grains. It is, however, necef- 
fary in practice, that its weight Ihould be accurately 
found by experiment. This whole weight is equal to 
that ofa quantity of diltilled water at the temperature 
of 60 9 , whofe bulk is equal to that part of the inflru- 
ment which is below the middle of the Item. If, 
therefore, the inllrument be immerfed to the middle 
of the Item in any other fluid at the fame temperature 
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(which may be done by altering the load), the differ- Specific 
ence between this lalt load and 1000 grains will be Gravities, 
the difference between equal bulks of water and of the v 
other fluid, the weight or the mafs of water being 
known to be 3100 grains. If the faid difference be 
excefs above 1000 grains it muft be added, or if it be 
defedt fubtradted from 3100 grains: the fum or re- 
mainderwillbe a number whofe ratio to 3100 will ex- 
prefs the ratio of the fpecific gravity of the aflumed 
fluid to that of water. And this ratio will be expref- 
fed with conftderable accuracy ; for the inllrument ha¬ 
ving a cylindrical Item of no more than f of an inch 
diameter, will be raifed or deprefled near one inch by 
the fubtradtion or addition of T * y of a grain, and will 
therefore indicate with eafe fiich mutations of weight 
as do not fall fhort of T * T of a grain, or T ,i„th part 
of the whole. Confequently, the fpecific gravities of 
all fluids, in which this inllrument can be immerfed, 
will be found to five places of figures. 

It is evident, that this inftrument is a kind of ther¬ 
mometer, perhaps better adapted than the common 
one for meafuring the expanlions of fluids by heat. As 
the fluid, in the common thermometer, rifes by the 
excefs of expanfion of the fluid beyond the expanlion 
of the glafs veflel; fo this inftrument will fall by the 
excefs of the fame expanfion beyond the proper ex¬ 
panfion of the materials it is compofed of. 

To meafure the fpecific gravities offolid bodies. Th<? 
folid bodies to be tried by this inftrument mult not ex¬ 
ceed 1000 grains in weight. Place the inftrnment in 
diftilled water, and load the upper fcale or difh till the 
furface of the water interfedts the middle of the Item. 

If the weights required to effedt this be exadtly 1000 
grains, the temperature of the water anfwers to 6o** 
of Fahrenheit’s fcale ; if they be more or lefs than 
1000 grains, it follows, that the water is colder or 
warmer. Having taken a note of this weight, unload 
the fcale, and place therein the body whofe fpecific 
gravity is required. Add more weight, till the furface 
of the water again bifedls the Item. The difference 
between the added weight and the former load is the 
weight of the body in air. Place now the body in the 
lower fcale or difh under water, and add weights on 
the upper fcale till the furface of the water once more 
bifedls the Item. This laft added weight will be the 
difference between 1000 grains and the weight of the 
body in water. To illuftrate this by an example. 

N. B. The fpecific gravity of lead and tin, and (pro¬ 
bably other metals) will vary in the third figure when 
the fame piece of metal is melted and cooled a fecond 
time. This difference probably arifes from thearrange- 
ment of the parts in cooling more or lefs fuddenly 

Grains, 

The load was found by experiment - 999,10 

A piece of call lead required the addi¬ 
tional weight - - - 210,85 

Difference is abfolute weight in air 788,25 

Additional weight when the lead was in, 

the lower fcale - 280,09 

Difference between the tw.> additional 
weights or lofs by immerficn - 69,24 

78.25 11384 

Hence fpecific gravity- 

69.24 


IOOO 


When 
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Specific When theinftrumentison.ee adjuftedindiftilled wa- 
Gravities. ter, common water may be afterwards ufed. For the 
' v ' ratio of the fpecific gravity of the water made ufe of 

b 

to that of diftilled water being known (=r), and the 

ratio of the fpecific gravity of thefolid to the water 

c 

made ufe of being alfo known(=^-), the ratio of the 

fpecific gravity of the folid to that of diftilled water 

cb 

will be compounded of both (that is,^£). 

There is reafon to conclude from the experiments of 
various authors, that they have not paid much atten¬ 
tion either to the temperature or fpecific gravity of 
the water they made ufe of. They who are inclined 
to be contented with a lefs degree of precifion than is 
intended in the conftrudtion here deferibed, may 
change the ftem, which for thatpurpofe may be made 
to take out for a larger. 

One of the greateft difficulties that attend llydro- 
fcatical experiments,arifes from the attraction or repul- 
lion that obtains at the furface of the water, After 
trying many expedients to obviate the irregularities 
arifing from this caufe, Mr Nicholfon finds reafon to 
prefer the Ample one, of carefully wiping the whole 
inftrument, and efpecially the ftem, with a clean cloth. 
The weights in the dilh muft not be efteemed accurate 
while there is either a cumulus or a cavity in the wa¬ 
ter round the ftem. 

Yet, after all, we cannot with great geometrical 
certainty rely upon either the hydrometer or the hy- 
droftatie balance ; for there are fame natural inconve¬ 
niences that diftttrb the exa&nefs with which they 
difeover the fpecific gravities of different bodies. Thus, 
if the weather be hotter at one time than another, all 
fluids will fwell, and confequently they will be lighter 
than when the weather is cold : the airitfelf is atone 
time heavier than at another, and will buoy up bodies 
weighed in it; they will therefore appear lighter, and 
will of confequence feem heavier in water. In (hort, 
there are many caufes that would prevent us from ma¬ 
king tables of the fpecific gravities of bodies, if rigo¬ 
rous exaftnefs were only expeded ; for the individuals 
of every kind of fubftance differ from each other, gold 
from gold, and water from Water. In fuch tables, 
therefore, all that is expedled is to come as near the 
exad weight as we can; and from an infpedion into 
feveral, we may make an average near the truth. Thus, 
Mufchenbroek’s table makes the fpecific gravity of 
rain-water to be nearly eighteen times and an half lefs 
than that of a guinea; Whereas the Englilh tables 
make it to be but feventeen times and an half, nearly, 
lefs than the fame. But though there may be Tome 
minute variation in all our tables, yet they in general 
may ferve to condud us with fufficient accuracy. 

In conftruding tables of fpecific gravities with ac¬ 
curacy, the gravity of water muft be reprefented by 
unity or i.ooo, where three cyphers are added to 
give room for expreffing the ratios of other gravities 
in decimal parts, as in the the following table. 


A TABLE of the Specific Gravities of feveral 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. 


A cubic inch of 

T roy weight. 

Avoirdu. 

Compa¬ 

rative 

weight. 

oz. 

pw. gr. 

)Z. 

drams. 

Very fine gold 

IO 

7 

3-83 

I 

5.80 

19.637 

Standard gold 

9 

T 9 

6.44 

to 

14.90 

18.888 

Guinea gold 

9 

7 

17.18 

10 

4.76 

17-793 

Moidore gold 

9 

Q 

19.84 

9 

M -71 

17.140 

Quickfilver 

7 

7 

11.61 

8 

1.45 

14-019 

Lead - 

5 

J 9 

17-55 

6 

9.08 

11.325 

Fine filver 

5 

16 

33.23 

6 

6.66 

11.087 

Standard lilver. 

5 

ii 

3.36 

6 

1.54 

10.535 

Copper - - 

4 

i 3 

7.04 

5 

1.89 

8.843 

Plate-brafs 

4 

4 

9.60 

4 

10.09 

8.000 

Steel 

4 

2 

20.12 

4 

8 70 

7.852 

Iron 

4 

O 

15.20 

4 

6.77 

7.645 

Block tin 

3 

17 

5.68 

4 

3-79 

7-321 

Spelter 

3 

M 

12.86 

4 

1.42 

7.065 

Lead ore 

3 

ii 

17.76 

3 

14.96 

6.800 

Glafs of antimony 

2 

1 5 

16.89 

3 

0.89 

5.280 

Germ, antimony 

2 

2 

4,80 

2 

5,04 

4.000 

Copper ore - 

2 

1 

11.83 

2 

4-43 

3-775 

Diamond 

I 

15 

20.88 

1 

15.48 

3.400 

Clear glafs - 

I 

i 3 

5.58 

1 

13.16 

3-150 

Lapis lazuli - 

I 

12 

5-27 

1 

12.27 

3.054 

Welch aftbeftos 

I 

IO 

17-57 

1 

10.97 

2.913 

White marble 

I 

8 

13.41 

1 

9.06 

2.707 

Black ditto - 

I 

8 

13.65 

1 

9.02 

2.704 

Rock cryftal 

I 

8 

1.00 

1 

8.61 

2.658 

Green glafs - 

I 

7 

15.38 

1 

8.26 

2.620 

Cornelian ftone 

I 

7 

1.21 

1 

7-73 

2.568 

Flint - 

I 

6 

19.63 

1 

7-53 

2.542 

Hard paving ftone 

I 

5 

22.87 

1 

6.77 

2.460 

Live fulphur - 

I 

i 

2.40 

1 

2.52 

2.000 

Nitre - 

I 

o 

1.08 

1 

1.59 

1.900 

Alabaftcr 

o 

r 9 

18.74 

1 

1-35 

1.875 

Dry ivory 

o 

r 9 

6.09 

1 

0.89 

1.825 

Brimftone A - 

o 

18 

23.76 

1 

0.66 

1.800 

Alum - 

o 

n 

21,92 

O 

15-72 

I- 7 I 4 

Ebony 

o 

ii 

18,82 

O 

10.34 

1.117 

Human blood 

o 

11 

2.§9 

O 

9.76 

1.054 

Amber - 

o 

IO 

20.79 

O 

9 54 

1.030 

Cow’s milk - 

o 

IO 

20.79 

0 

9-54 

1.030 

Sea-water 

o 

to 

20,79 

0 

9-54 

1.030 

Pump-water - 

o 

IO 

13.30 

O 

9.26 

1.000 

Spring-water - 

o 

IO 

12.94 

O 

9.25 

0-999 

Diftilled water 

o 

IO 

II.42 

0 

9.20 

0-993 

Red wine 

o 

IO 

II.42 

0 

9.20 

0-993 

Oil of amber 

o 

IO 

7.63 

0 

9.06 

0.978 

Proof fpirits 

0 

9 

19 - 73 ' 

0 

8.62 

0.931 

Dry oak 

o 

9 

18.00 

0 

8.56 

0.925 

Olive oil - 

0 

9 

15.17 

O 

8-45 

0.913 

Pure fpirits - 

0 

9 

3.27 

O 

8.02 

0.866 

Spirit of turpent. 

0 

9 

2.76 

O 

7-99 

0.864 

Oil of turpentine 

o 

8 

8.53 

O 

7-33 

0.772 

Dry crabtree 

o 

8 

I.69 

0 

7.08 

0,765 

Saffafras wood 

o 

5 

2.O4 

O 

4.46 

0.482 

Cork 

o 

2 

12.77 

0 

2.21 

0.240 


Take away the decimal point from the numbers in 
the right-hand column, or (which is the fame) mul¬ 
tiply them by 1000, and they will fhow how many 
B 2 ounces 


i i 

Specific 

Gravities. 

--- v/ -—> 

*9 

Table of 
fpecific gra* 
vities. 
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Hydraulics ounces avoirdupoife are contained in a cubic foot of 
“ each body. 

Howto The life of the table of fpecific gravities will bell 
find out appear by an example. Suppofe a body to be cont- 

thc quanti-pofed of gold and filver, and it is required to find 
ty of adul- the quantity of each metal in the compound, 
teration in Fil'd find the fpecific gravity of the compound, by 
metals. weighing it in air and in water ; and dividing its aerial 

vs eight by what it lofes thereof in water, the quotient 
will (how its fpecific gravity, or how many times it is 
heavier than its bulk of water. Thenfubtradl the 
fpecific gravity of filver (found in the table) from that 
of the compound, and the fpecific gravity of the com¬ 
pound from that of gold: the fird remainder Ihows 
the bulk of gold, and the latter the bulk of filver, in 
the whole compound : and if thefe remainders be mul¬ 
tiplied by their refpedlive fpecific gravities, the pro- 
dudls will fhow the proportion of weights of each me¬ 
tal in the body. 

Suppofe the fpecific gravity of the compounded 
body be 13; that of Itandard filver (by the table) is 
10.5, and that of gold 19.63 therefore 10. j from 13, 
remains 2.5, the proportional bulk of the gold ; and 
1 3 from 19.63, remains 6.63, the proportional bulk 
of filver in the compound. Then, the firil remainder 
2.J, multiplied by '19,63, the fpecific gravity of gold, 
produces 49.075 for the proportional weight of gold ; 
and the lad remainder 6.63’multiplied by 10.5, the 
fpecific gravity of filver, produces 69,615 for the pro¬ 
portional weight of lilver in the whole body. So that 
for every 49.07 ounces or pounds of gold, there are 
69.6 pounds or ounces of filver in the body. 

Hence it is eafy to know whether any fufpedled me¬ 
tal be genuine or allayed, or counterfeit; by finding 
how much it is heavier than its bulk of water, and 
comparing the fame with the table : if they agree, the 
metal is good; if they differ, it is allayed or coun- 
jx terfeited. 

How to try A cubical inch of good brandy, rum, t r other proof 
fpirituous fpirits, weiglis_235.7grains ; therefore, if a true inch 
liquors, cube of any metal weighs 235.7 grains lefs in fpirits 
than in air, it ihows the fpirits are proof. If it lofes 
lefs of its aerial weight in fpirits, they are above proof; 
if it lofes more, they are under : For, the better the 
fpirits are, they are the lighter ; and the worfe, the 
heavier. 

Sect. IV. Hydraulks. 

Hydkaulics is that part of Hydrodatics, which 
teaches to ellimate the fwiftnefs or the force of fluids 
in motion. 

It has been always thought an enquiry of great cli- 
riolity, and flill greater advantage, to know the caules 
by which water fpouts from veffels to different heights 
and diftances. We have obferved, for inftance, an 
open veffel of liquor upon its Hand, pierced at the 
bottom : the liquor, when the opening is flrft made, 
fpouts out with great force ; but as it continues to run, 
becomes lefs violent, and the liquor flows more feebly. 
A knowledge of hydraulics will indrufl us in thecaufe 
of this diminution ot itsflrength ; it will Chowprecife- 
ly how far the liquor will fpout from any veffel, and 
how faft or in what quantities it will flow. Upon 
the principles of this fcience, many machines worked 
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by water are entirely conflructed ; fcvcral different en- Hydraulics 

gines ufed in the mechanic arts, various kinds of mills,- v -' 

pumps, and fountains, are the refult of this theory, 
judicioufly applied. 

And what is thus demonffrated of the bottom of the The vele- 
veffel, is equally true at every other depth whatfoever, city of 
Let 11s then reduce this into a theorem : 7 he velocity fpouting 
•with which water fpouts out at a hole in the fide or bottom water. 
of a veffel, is as thefquare root of the depth or difauce of 
the hole below the furface of the water. For, in order 
to make double the quantity of a fluid run through 
one hole as through another of the fame lize, it will 
require four times the preffure of the oth er, and there¬ 
fore mull be four times the depth of the other below 
the furface of the water : and for the fame reafon, 
three times the quantity running in an equal time 
through the fame fort of hole, muff, run with three 
times the velocity ; which will require nine times the 
preffure, and confequently mull be nine times as deep 
below the furface of the fluid : and fo on—To prove Plate 
this by an experiment: Let two pipes, as C and^, of ccxxxix. 
equal-lized bores, be fixed into the fide of the veffel %• 9 ’ 

AB ; the pipe g being four times as deep below the 
furface of the water at b in the veffel as the pipeC is: 
and whilft thefe pipes run, let water be conflantly 
poured into the veffel, to keep the furface flill at the 
fame height. Then if a cup that holds a pint be fo 
placed as to receive the water that fpouts from the 
pipe C, and at the fame moment a cup that holds a 
quart be fo placed as to receive the water that fpouts 
from the pipe_g-, both cups will be filled at the fame 
time by their refpe&ive pipes. 

The horizontal diltance to which a fluid will fpout *3 . 
from a horizontal pipe in any part of the fide of an 
uprigh t veffel below the furface of the fluid, is equal to ft ance to 
twice the length of a perpendicular to the fide of the -which na. 
veffel, drawn from the mouth of the pipe to a femi- ter will 
circle deferibed upon the altitude of the fluid: and fpout from 
therefore, the fluid will fpout to the greatefi diltance P ! P es . 
poflible from a pipe whofe mouth is at the the centre of 
the femicircle ; becaufe a perpendicular to its diame¬ 
ter (fnppofed parallel to the fide of the veffel) drawn 
from that point, is the longed that can poffibly be 
drawn from any part of the diameter to the circumfe¬ 
rence of the femicircle. Thus, if the veffel AB be 
full of water, the horizontal pipe D be in the middle 
of its fide, and the femicircle Nf d c b be deferibed up¬ 
on D as a centre, with the radius or femidiamerer 
D^N, or Dfb, the perpendicular D^to the diame¬ 
ter N D b is the longed than can be drawn from any 
part of the diameter to the circumference N e dc b. 

And if the veffel be kept full, the jet G will fpout 
from the pipe D, to the horizontal didancc NM, 
which is double the length of the perpendicular ID d. 

If two other pipes, as C and E, be fixed into the fide 
of the veffel at equal didances above and below the 
pipe D, the perpendicular C c and E e, from thefe 
pipes to the femicircle, will be equal: and the jets F 
and H fpouting from them will each go to the hori- - 
zontal didance NK ; which is double the length of 
cither of the equal perpendiculars C c orEf. *4 

Fluids by their preffure may be conveyed over hills How water 
and valleys in bended pipes, to any height not greater e £ j 
than the level of the fpring from whence theyflow.This over Wlls 
jswhat the ancients were ignorant of; and therefore and vat 

they leys. 
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Hydraulics tbeyufually bailt AQUEDucTs(vaftro\vs of arches one 

-v-above another, between two hills, at a vaft expencc of 

money, time, and labour), in order to convey water 
over them, crofs the valley,in a common channel. 1 his 
is now done to equal advantage, and at much Ids ex¬ 
pence, by a range of pipes laid down one hill and up 
the other. An alliance whereof may be given by a 
bent tube or crane; into oneof the equal legs whereof 
if water be poured, ic will rife to the fame level exadly 
in the other. The reafon is obvious : In the leg A, 
(fig. 14.) there are, fuppofe, two ounces of water en¬ 
deavouring by the power of gravity to defeend with 
the force of 2; thefe will thrufl forward,buoy up,and 
fupport an equal quantity of a like fluid in B; and the 
bottom of the machine C, again ft which both fides 
equally bear, will of confequence fuflain a double 
prelfure, or that of four ounces ; and in the prefent 
cafe will pretty well reprefent the prop or fixed point 
of a balance beam ; as the equal fluid-columns A C, 
and B C, may be admitted to denote equal weights, 
fufpended on the balance arms, counterpoifing 
each other. So that the rife of fluids to their firfl 
level, thus confidered, is a cafe truly flatical ; and 
all their other motions proceed only from weight 
added. 

25 A fyphon, generally ufed for decanting liquors, is a 
The fy- bended pipe, whofe legs are of unequal lengths; and 
phon. the Ihorteft leg mull always be put into the liquor in¬ 
tended to be decanted, that the perpendicular altitude 
of the column of liquor in the other leg may be 
longer than the column in the itnmerfed leg, efpecial- 1 
ly above the furface of the water. For, ifboth columns 
were equally high in that refped, the atmofphere, 
which preffes as much upward as downward, and 
therefore ads as much upward again!! the column in 
the leg that hangs without the velfel, as it ads down¬ 
ward upon the furface of the liquor in the velfel, 
would hinder the running of the liquor through the 
fyphon, even though it were brought over the bended 
part by fudion. So that there is nothing left to caufe 
the motion of the liquor, but the fuperior weight of the 
column in the longer leg, on account of its having the 
greater perpendicular height. 

Fig. xo Let D be a cup filled with water to C ; and ABC 
a fyphon, whofe (horter leg B C B’ is intmerfed in the 
waterfront C to F. If the end of the other leg were 
no lower than the line AC, which is level with the 
furface of the water, the fyphon would not run, even 
though the air Ihould be drawn out of it at the mouth 
A. For although the fudion would draw fome water 
at firft, yet the water would Hop at the moment the 
fudion cealed; becaufe the air would ad as much up¬ 
ward again!! the water at A, as it aded downward for 
it by prelling on the furface at C. But if the leg A B 
comes down tcqG, and the air be drawn out at G by 
fudion, the water will immediately follow, and conti¬ 
nue to run until the furface of the water in the cup 
comes down toB': becaufe, till then, the perpendicular 
height of the column BAG will be greater than that 
of the column CB; and,confequently, its weight will 
be greater, until the furface comes down to F ; and 
then the fyphon will Hop, though the leg CB’ fhould 
reach to the bottom of the cup. B'or which reafon, 
the leg that hangs without the cup is always made 
long enough to reach below the level of its bottom j 


as from d to E : and then when the fyphon is emptied Hydr aulics 
of air by fudion at E, the water immediately follows, ' v J 
and by its continuity brings away the whole from the 
cup ; juil as pulling one end of a thread will make the 
whole clue follow. 

If the perpendicular height of a fyphon, from the 
furface of the water to its bended top at B, be more 
than 33 feet, it will draw no water, even though the 
ether leg were much longer, and the fyphon quite 
emptied of air, becaufe the weight of a column of wa¬ 
ter 33 feet high, is equal to the weight of as thick a 
column of air, reaching from the furface of the earth 
to the top of the atmoiphere : fothat there will then 
be an equilibrium; and confequcntly, though there 
would be weight enough of air upon the furface C to 
make the water afeend in the leg CB almofttothe 
height B, if the fyphon were emptied of air, yet the 
weight would not be fufficient to force the water qyer 
the bend ; and therefore it could never be brought 
into the leg BAG. 

Mercury may be drawn through a fyphon in the 
fame manner as water; but then the utmoft height ef 
the fyphon mull always be lefs than 30 inches, as 
mercury is near 14 times heavier than water. That 
fluids are forced through the fyphon by the prelfure- 
of the atmofphere, is proved experimentally by the 
air-pump ; for, if a fyphon immerfed in a veflel of 
water be placed when running in the receiver, and 
the air extraded, the running will immediately ceafe. 

It is however certain, that a fyphon of a particular 
kind, once fet a running, will perfift in its motion, 
though removed into the mol! perfed vacuum our air- 
pumps will make : or, if the lower orifice of a full fy¬ 
phon be lhut, and the whole be thus placed in a recei¬ 
ver, with a contrivance for opening the orifice when 
the air is exhaulled ; the water will he all emptied out 
of the veflel, as if it had been in open air. 

This fad has been fufficiently afeertained by many 
approved hydroflatical writers. Defaguliers informs, 
us, that he made the experiment both with water and 
mercury ; for having filled a fyphon, recurved at 
the extremities of its legs, fucceilively with thofe li¬ 
quors, and fufpended it by a flip-wire in the receiver of 
an air-pump, over two final! jars containing mercury to- 
unequalheights(and water,when wattrwasufed in the 
fyphon), he exhaulled the air out of the receiver, and 
when letting down the fyphon, fo that its two ends 
wen t into the liquor in thejars, the liquor ran from the 
higher into the lower veflel. He alfomade an expe- 
ment in the open air, where the mercury ran through 
a fyphon, whofe bend was more than 31 inches above 
the lower orifice of the fhort leg of the fyphon. But 
neither of thefe experiments afford a juft objedion 
gain ft. the preceding dodrine, viz. that the air is the- 
caufe of the dilcharge of liquors from one veflel into, 
another by means of fyphons; for its running in vacuo. 
was only owing to the attradion of cohefion, which, 
ads for a fniall height; becaufe the experiment will 
not fucceed in vacuo, if the fyphon uftd for mercury 
has its bend fix inches higher than the orifice of the 
fhort leg, and if the bend for the fyphon of water be 
two or three feet high ; neither will the la.ft mention¬ 
ed with mercury intheopenairanfwer, if the bend of 
the fyphon be forty inches high: and in all the ex¬ 
periments the bores of the fyphons nniftbe very fmalL 
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Hydraulics The figure of the fyphon may be varied at pleafure, 

' (feey 5 g. i. 2. 3.) provided only theorifice C be below 

CCxLH. t ^ ie l eve ^ °f the furface of the water to be drawn up ; 

but flill the farther it is diftant from it, the fafter will 
the fluid be carried off. And if, in the courfe of the 
flux, the orifice A be drawn out of the fluid, all the li¬ 
quor in the fyphon will go out at the lower orifice C ; 
that in the leg CB dragging, as it Were, that in the 
Ihorler leg AB after it. If a filled fyphon be fo difpof- 
ed, as that both orifices A and C be in the fame hori¬ 
zontal line; the fluid will remain pendant in each leg, 
how unequal foever the length of the legs may be. 
Fluids, therefore, in fyphons, feem as it were to form 
one continued body; fo that the heavier part defend¬ 
ing like a chain, pulls the lighter after it. 

Upon the principle of the fyphon depend the expe¬ 
riments of Tantalus’s cup,’a ! 3 44; the Fountain at com * 
?nand,n' i 45; and the inverted drinking-glafs, n° j8.As 
to the laft of thefe, it may be liereobferved, that if the 
paper was put dry on fuch a veffel empty, it would 
fink in the air, and fall away even by its own gravity; 
and if put on wet, it were to be doubted whether a 
Very fmall weight added thereto would not feparate it 
front the glafs, fo inconfiderable would the tenacity of 
the water be in this cafe. The paper therefore can¬ 
not be fuppofed to fupport the incumbent weight of 
water; and the true caufe thereof muft be this : The 
bottom and Tides of the inverted glafs-veflel being ri¬ 
gid, keep off - the prefiure of the air from the fluid 
above, whereas it hath liberty of accefs and freely 
a£ts thereon below : and that it does fo, will in part 
appear to an obferver by the concavity of the paper 
underneath. Could the air’s prefiure in this cafe be 
any-how admitted through the foot of the veflel inver¬ 
ted, without doubt the whole column would defeend 
together. And the like would happen (hould the pa¬ 
per be removed ; but for a different reafon, viz. the 
large column of water in the mug, being compofed of 
many collateral ones, which, being difpofed as in a 
bundle, reft on the paper wherewith the veffel is co¬ 
vered, as en a common bafe; and thefe being all 
equally denfe, and equally fluid, are all retained, and 
continued of the fame length, by the general and uni¬ 
form prefiure of the air againft the paper below ; and 
fo long as this continues, none of them getting the 
leaft advantage over the reft, they are all fuftained in 
a body compact together. But when the paper is re¬ 
moved, it being fcarce poflible to hold the veflel fo ex¬ 
actly level, but that fome one or other of thefe fmaller 
fluid columns will become longer, confequently hea¬ 
vier, than thofe adjacent, and, over-balancing the 
reft, will defeend, and give the lighter fluid, the air, 
leave to rife in its place, even to the top of the 
glafs : the general prefiure whereof being there ad¬ 
mitted, will foon caufe the reft of them to move, and 
the whole quantity will then defeend, feemingly toge¬ 
ther. 

Again, fhould a veflel be but part filled with water, 
the fame effeft will follow to a certain degree. For 
inftance, fuppofe we fill a long glafs half with water, 
cover it with paper, and turn it down as before. Six 
Inches fuppofe of water, endeavouring to defeend, will 
by its weight rarefy the air in the glafs above it, per¬ 
haps a 60th part or more. The denfer air without 
tyill then overpoife the air rarefied within; and there- 
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fore a certain quantity of water, equal to the diffe- Hydraulics 

rence of the two preffures, will in this cafe bethereby -' 

buoyed up and fupported. But the air within the 
glafs being dilated as aforefaiJ, the water fufpended 
muft be expefted to hang fomething below the 
mouth of it; though not enough, perhaps, to over¬ 
come the tenacity of the water, and make it all de¬ 
feend. 4 5 

Upon the principle of the fyphon alfo we may eafily i nterm ; t . 
account for intermitting or reciprocating fprings. Let tingfpring* 
AA be part of a hill, within which there is a cavity riatc 
BB ; and from this cavity a vein or channel running CCXLI. 
in the direftion of BCDE. The rain that falls upon *' 
the fide of the hill will fink and ftrain through the 
fmall pores and crannies G, G, G, G ; and fill the 
cavity K with water. When the water rifes to the 
level HHC, the vein BCDE will be filled to C, and 
the water will run through CDF as through a fy- 
phon; which running will contiue until the cavity 
be emptied, and then it will ftop until the cavity be 
filled again. 

We have feen that fluids led in pipes will always 
rife to the level of the refervoir whence they are fup- 
plied ; the rifing column being pulhed forward, and 
raifed by another equally heavy, at the fame time en- , 
deavouring to defeend. A like effedl might be ex- T e ts-dVaw 
pefted from jets of water thus impelled, did not fric¬ 
tion againft the Tides of the machines, and the refift- 
ance.of the air, both lateral and perpendicular, gene- 
rallyprove an abatement, andpreventits rifing fo high 
as the head. 

Where jets are executed in the bell manner, and 
the fridtion fpoken of is as much as poflible removed, 
the impediment of the air only, through which they 
needs muft beat in their rife, will caufe them, ac¬ 
cording to experiment, to fall Ihort of the height of 
the relervoirs, in the following proportions, viz. 


Jet. 

Reservoir. | 

Feet. 

Feet. Inches. 

5 

S t 1 

10 

IO : 4 

*5 

IS : 9 

20 

21 : 4 

2 S 

27 : 1 

3 ° 

33 : 0 

3 S 

39 : 1 

40 

45 : 4 

AS 

51 : 9 

So 

58 : 4 

55 

65 : 1 

60 

72 : 0 

65 

79 •• I 

70 

86 : 4 

7 S 

93 •• 9 

80 

101 : 4 


109 : 1 

90 

117 : 0 

9 S 

125 : 1 

TOO 

153 : 4 1 


Whence in general it maybe obferved : 

That as often as a five-foot jet (to be taken in thefe 
matters as a ftandard,) 


Shall 
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Hydraulics Shall be contained in the height of any jet propofei ; 

--v- By fo many inches multiplied into thcmfelves, or fqua- 

red, 

The fur face of the water in the rcfervatory which fup- 
plies it, ought to exceed that jet in height. 

Thus, to obtain a jet of 30 feet, which contains five 
feet lix times, the refervoir ought to be 36 inches or 
a yard higher; and a jet of 60 feet may be had from 
a head higher by four times thatdifference,i44inches, 
or four yards. So that jets done in the beji manner fall 
Jhort oj the heights of their refervatortes, in a kind of 
fub'duplicate ratio of the heights to which they rife. 

This great difproportion in the rife of jets muft in 
general be owing to the refiftance of the air they are 
made to move through ; which has been fhown to be 
in proportion to the fquares of their celerities refpec- 
tively: nor can the acceleration of the falling water 
in the pipe, or the retardment of the rifing ftream by 
the aCtion of gravity, be concerned at all in it; fince 
thefeare probably adequate, and counterbalance each 
other every where in the fame level. 

The air’s refiftance being thus confiderable, it will 
always be found neceffary to increafe the bore of the 
adjutage or fpouting pipe with the height of the refer- 
vatory : for if it be too fmall, the rifing ftream will 
want fufficient weight and power to divide the air ; 
which being denfeftnear the earth, a fmall ftream of 
water, endeavouring to mount to a great height, will 
be dallied againft it with fo great violence, as to fall 
away in a mift and be wholly loft. And it may be 
obferved, that the weightier any body is, the greater 
force it will have when in motion : fince an ounce- 
ball fired from a mulket, will go much farther, and do 
greater execution, than will an equal weight of fhot; 
and thefe again may be projected farther than fo much 
lead rafped into powder and fired off. A charge of 
water fired from a piftol would fcarce wet a paper at 
the diftance of fix feet. Accordingly, fhonld a cafk 
©f water be any where pierced with holes of two, four, 
fix, eight, and twelve lines over, all in the fame level, 
the larger bore will always be found to throw the wa¬ 
ter fartheft. 

It may be of ufe here to add Mr Marriote’s propor¬ 
tions of the bores of the adjutages and pipes of con¬ 
duct, who was very converfant in thefe things, and 
hath written very well on this fubjeCt. 

N. B. The French divide their inch into 1 a equal 
parts, which they call lines. 

Heights of Diameters of fit Diameters of the Pipes 
Refervoirs. Adjutages . of Conduit. 

Feet. Lines. Lines. 

5 3> 4> y» or 6 22 

10 4, j, or 6 —•— 2j Inches. 

15 5, or 6-27, or 21 

20 6, or half an inch 30, or 2\ 

25 Ditto-33, or 21 

30 Ditto-36, or 3 

40 7, or S-51, or 4! 

50 8, or 10-6y, or 5* 

60 10, or 12 - 72, or 6 

80 12 or 14 - 84, or 7 

100 12, 14, or is 9 6, or 8 

Hence it may be remarked, that there is a certain 
and fit proportion to be obferved between the adjutage 
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whereby the jet is delivered, and the pipe conducing Hydraulic 
it from the head. In general , About five times the dia- Engines. 
meter of the adjutage for jets under half an inch, and fix v 

cr feven times for all above, will fize the pipes ofconduCl 
pretty well: not but it will always be an error on the 
right fide, to have them rather larger than in ftriCtnefs 
they ought to be, that the jet may always be freely 
fupplied with water, and in due time. 

For a like reafon, if there be occalion for a cock to 
be placed in any part of the pipe of conduct, particular 
care mull be taken that it Ihould be there bigger in 
proportion, that the water-way may not be pinched ; 
but that the cavity be left at lead equal to the bore of 
the reft of the pipe. 

The bore of an adjutage cannot be too fmooth or ^ 
true.- Thofe thatare cylindrical are beft : thofe that 
are bored conical worft, bccaufe of the reflections of 
the water from the inclined fides of the machine, 
which in the hurry of the ifllting ftream will in them 
unavoidably be made. 

When fluids are defigned to be raifed higher than 
the fprings from whence they flow, forcing engines 
muft be ufed; of which and other hydraulic machines, 
we come now to give a particular account. 

Sect. V. Hydraulic Engines. 

29 

The pump is at once the moft common and rood Ofpumpt. 
ufeful of all the hydraulic inftruments. It was firft 
invented by Ctefebes, a mathematician of Alexandria, 

120 B. C.; when the air’s preffure came afterwarJs 
to be known, it was much improved, and it is now 
brought to a great degree of perfection. 

Ctefebes’s pump aCted both byfuCtion andpulfion; ^cxLin 
and itsftruCture and aCtion areas follow:—Abrafscy- JS ’ 
linderABCD, furniftied with a valve in L, is placed in 

the water. 2. In this is fitted the embulus MK, made 
of green wood, which will not fwell in the water, and 
adjufted to the apertureof the cylinder wiLh a covering 
of leather, but without any valve. In H is fitted on 
another tube NH, with a valve that opens upwards in 
I. Now, the embulus EK being raifed, the water 
opens the valve in L, and rifes into the cavity of the 
cylinder :—and when the fame embulus is again de- 
prefled, the valve I is opened, and the water driven up, 
through the tube HN. This is the pump ufed among 
the ancients, and that from which the others after- 
mentioned are deduced. Sir S. Moreland has endea¬ 
voured to increafe its force by leffening the friction; 
which he has done to good effeCt, infomuch as to, 
make it work without almoft any friction at all. 

_ Of this pump as now ufed there are Amply three 
kinds, viz. the fucking,, the forcing, and the lifting- 
pump. By the two laft, water maybe raifed to any, 
height, with an adequate apparatus and fufficient pow¬ 
er : by the former it may, by the general preffitre of the- 
atmofphere on the furface of the well-water, be raifed; 
no more than 3*3 feet, as was before hinted, though in : 
practice it is feldom applied' to the raifing it much 
above 28 ; bccaufe from the variations obferved on the 
barometey, it is apprehended* that the air may, on cer¬ 
tain occafions, be fomewhat lighter than 33 feet of 
water; and whenever that lhali happen, {for want of 
the due counterpoife, this pump may fail in its per-, 
fornunce^ 

Th* 




Hydraulic The common fucking-pump, with which we draw 
Eng ines, water out of wells, is an engine both pneumatic and 
hydraulic. It conlifts of a pipe open at both ends, in 
The corat which is a moveable piftou, bucket, or fucker, as 
mon pump, big as the bore of the pipe in that part wherein it 
works ; and is leathered round, fo as to fit the bore 
exaftly; and may be moved up and down, without 
fuffering any air to come between it and the pipe or 
pump-barrel. 

We Ihallexplain the conftru&ion of this and the 
forcing-pump by pictures of glafs models, in which 
both the adtion of the piftons and motion of the valves 
are Teen. 

Hold the model DCBL upright in the veflel of wa¬ 
ter L, the water being deep enough to rife at leaft as 
Plate high as from A to I. The valve a on the moveable 
CCXLI. bucket G, and the valve b on the fixed box H (which 
*£■ 3 - box quite fills the bore of the pipe or barrel atH),will 
each lie clofe, by its own weight, upon the hole in the 
bucket and box, until the engine begins to work. The 
valves are madeofbrafs, and covered underneath with 
leather for doling the holes the more exadtly : and the 
bucket G is railed and depreffed alternately by the 
Randle E and rod D d, the bucket being fupported at 
B before the working begins. 

Take hold of the handle E, and thereby draw up 
the bucket from B to C, which will make room for 
the air in the pump all the way below the bucket to 
dilate itfelf, by which its fpring is weakened, and then 
its forceis not equivalent to the weight or preffure of 
the outward air upon the water in the veil'd K : and 
therefore, at the firft flroke, the outward air willprefs 
up the water through the notched foot A, into the 
lower pipe, about as far as e : this will condenfe the 
rarefied air in the pipe between e and C to the fame 
Hate it was in before ; and then, as its fpring within 
the pipe is equal to the force or prefTure ®f the out¬ 
ward air, the water will rife no higher by the firft 
flroke; and the valve b, which was railed a little by 
the dilation of the air in the pipe, will fall, and flop 
the hole in the box H ; and the furface of the water 
will Hand ate. Thendeprefs the pifton or bucket from 
C to B; and as the air in the part B cannot get back 
again through the valve b, it will (as the bucket de- 
feends) raife the valve a, and fo make its way through 
the upper part of the barrel d into the open air. But 
upon railing the bucket G a fecond time, the air be¬ 
tween it and the water in the lower pipe at a will be 
again left at liberty to fill a larger fpace; and fo its 
fpring being again weakened, theprellure of the out¬ 
ward air on the water in the veffel K will force more 
water up into the lower pipe from e to f-, and when 
the bucket is at its greateft height C, the lower valve 
b will fall, and Hop the hole in the box H as before. 
At the next flroke of the bucket or pifton, therwater 
will rife through the box H towards B; and then the 
valve b , which was raifed by it, will fall when the 
bucket G is at its greateft height. Upon depreffing 
the bucket again, the water cannot be pufhed back 
through the valve b, which keeps clofe upon the hole 
whilft the pifton defeends. And upon railing the pifton 
again, the outward prefTure of the air will force the 
water up through H, where it will raife the valve, and 
follow the bucket to C. Upon the next depreflion of 
the bucket G, k will go down into the water in the 
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barrel B ; and as the water cannot be driven back Hydraulic 
through the now clofe valve b, it will raife the valve a Eng ines, 
as the bucket defcen,'s, and will be lifted up by thq ' “ 

bucket when it is next raifed. And now the whole 


fpace below the bucket being full, the water above it 
cannot link when it is next depreffed; but upon its 
depreflion, the valve will rife to let the bucket go 
down ; and when it is quite down, the valve a will fall 
by its weight, and flop the hole in the bucket. When 
the bucket is next raifed, all the water above it will 
be lifted up, and begin to run off by the pipe F. And 
thus, by raifing and depreffing the bucket alternately, 
there is ftill more water raifed by it; which getting 
above the pipe F, into the wide top I, will fupply the 
pipe, and make it run with a continued ftream. 

So at every time the bucket is raifed, the valve & 
rifes, and the valve a falls; and.at every time the buc¬ 
ket is depreffed, the valve b falls, and a rifes. 

As it is the prelfure of the air or atmofphere which 
caufes the water to rife and follow the pifton or buc¬ 
ket G as it is drawn up ; and ftnee a column of water 
33 feet high is of equal weight with as thick a column 
of the atmofphere from the earth to the very top of 
the air; therefore the perpendicular height of the pi¬ 
fton or bucket front the furface of the water in the 


well muft always be lefs than 33 feet; othewife the 
water will never get above the bucket. But when the 
height is lefs, the preffure of the atmofphere will be 
greater than the weight of the water in the pump, and 
will therefore raife it above the bucket: and when the 


water has once got above the bucket, it may be lifted 
thereby to any height, if the rod D be made long 
enough, and a fufficient degree of ftrength be employ¬ 
ed to raife it with the weight of the water above the 
bucket. 


The force required to work a pump, will be as the 
height to which the water is raifed, and as thefquare 
of the diameter of the pump-bore in that part where 
the pifton works. So that if two pumps be of equal 
heights, and one of them be twice as wide in the bore 
as the other, the wideft will raife four times as much 
water as the narroweft ; and will therefore require 
four times as much ftrength to work it. 

The widenefs or narrownefs of the pump, in any 
other part belides that in which the pifton works, docs 
not make the pump either more or lefs difficult to 
work, except what difference may arife from the fric¬ 
tion of the water in the bore; which is always greater 
in a narrower bore than in a wide one, becaufe of the 
greater velocity of the water. 

The pump-rod is never raifed diredlly by fuch a 
handle as E at the top, but by means of a lever, whpfe 
longer arm (at the end of which the power is applied) 
generallyexceeds the length of the ihorterarm five or 
fix- times; and, by that means, it gives five or fix 
times as much advantage to the power. Upon thefe 
principles, it will be eafy toifind the dimenfions of a 
pump that lhall work witha.given force, and draw wa¬ 
ter from any given depth. But as thefe calculations 
have been generally neglefled by pump-makers(either 
for want of fkill or induftry),the following table was 
calculated by the lateingenious Mr Booth for their be¬ 
nefit. In this calculation, he fuppofed the handle of 
the pump to be a lever increaling the power five times; 
and had often found that a man can work a pump four 

inches 










































































































































Se&V. HYDROS 

Hydraulic inches diameter and 30 feet high, and difcharge 27^ 
Engines, gallons of water (Englilli wiue-meafure) in a minute. 
v ' Now, if it be required to find the diameter of a pump 
that (hall raife water with the fame eafe from any 
other height above the furface of the well; look for 
that height in the firft column, and over againft it in 
the fecond you have the diameter or width of the 
pump, and in the third you find the quantity of wa¬ 
ter which a man of ordinary ftrength can difcharge in 
a minute. 


Height of the 
pump above 
thefurfaccof 
the well. 

-n 

n> 

rt 

*** 

Diameter of the 
bore where the 
bucket works. 

m « 

a 0 

3 - ° 

3 

C/5 

Water difeharged in 
a minute, Englilli 
wiue-meafure. 

0 y 

EL. a 

0" ^ 

a 

C/5 

10 

6 

•93 

81 

6 

15 

5 .66 

54 

4 

20 

4 

.90 

40 

7 

25 

4 -38 

32 

6 

30 

4 .00 

27 

2 

3 s 

3 .70 

23 

3 

40 

3 -46 

20 

3 

45 

3 .27 

r8 

1 

50 

3 »io 

l6 

3 

55 

2 .95 

14 

7 

60 

2 .84 

13 

5 

6 5 

70 

2 .72 

2 .62 

12 I 

11 5 

75 

2 .53 

10 

7 

80 

2 .45 

IO 

2 

85 

2 .38 

9 

5 

9 ° 

2 .31 

9 

1 

95 

2 .25 

8 

5 

1 100 

2 .19 

8 


The for¬ 
cing pump. Th t forcing-pump raifes water through the box H 
Plate in the fame manner as the fucking pump does, when 
CCXLI. the plunger or pifton g is lifted up by the rod D d. 

4 ' But this plunger has no hole through it, to let the wa¬ 
ter in the barrel BC get above it, when it isdepreffed 
to B, and the valve b (which rofe by the afeent of the 
water through the box H when the plunger was 
drawn up) falls down and flops the hole in H, the 
moment that the plunger is raifed to its greateft 
height. Therefore, as the water between the plunger 
g and box H can neither get through the plunger up¬ 
on its defeent, nor back again into the lower part of 
the pump L e, but has a free paflage by the cavity 
around H into the pipe MM, which opens into the 
air-veffel KK at P ; the water is forced through the 
pipe MM by the defeent of the plunger, and driven 
into the air-veffel; and in running up through the 
pipe at P, it opens the valve a ; which (huts at the 
moment rhe plunger begins to be raifed, becaufe the 
aftion of the water.again!! the under fide of the valve 
then ceafes. 

The water, being thus forced into the air veffelKK 
by repeated flrokes of the plunger, gets above the 
lower end of the pipe GHI, and then begins to con- 
denfe the air in the vcffel KK. For, as the pipe GH 
Vol.IX. 
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is fixed air-tight into the veffel below F, and the air Hydraulic 
has no way to get out of the veffel but through the 
mouth of the pipe at I, and cannot get out when the * ' 

mouth I is covered with water, and is more and mare 
condenfed as the water rifes upon the pipe, the air 
then begins to a£t forcibly by its fpring againft the 
furface of the water at H : and this adtion drives the 
water up through the pipe IHGF, from whence it 
fpouts in a jet S to a great height ; and is fupplied by 
alternately raifing and depreffing of the plunger g, 
which conflantly forces the water that it raifes rhrough 
the valve H, along the pipe MM, into the air-veffel 
KK. 

The higher that the furfa ce of the water H is raifed 
in the air-veffel, the lefs fpace will the air be condcn 
fed into which before filled that veffel ; and therefore 
the force of its fpring will be fb much the ftronger up¬ 
on the water, and will drive it with the greater force 
through the pipe at F : and as the fpring of the air 
continues whilfl the plunger £ is riling, the ftream or 
jet S will be uniform, as long as the adtion of the 
plunger continues; and when the valve b opens, to let 
the water follow the plunger upward, the valv e a flmts, 
tohinder the water, which is forced into the air-veffel, 
from running back by the pipe MM into the barrel of 
the pump. 

If there was no air-veffel to this engine, the pipe 
GHI would be joined to the pipe MMN at P ; and 
then the jet S would flop every time the plunger is 
raifed, and run only when the plunger is depreffed. 31 

Of lifting-pumps there are feveral forts ; the moll The lifting 
common is thus conflrudted. AB is the barrel, fixed P“ m F* 
in the frame KILM ; which is alfo fixed immoveable, 
with the lower part in the water that is to he pumped g X3< ' ’ 
up. GEQHO is a frame with two ftrong iron rods, 
moveable through holes in the upper and Tower parts 
of the pump, IK and LM. In the bottom of tins 
frame is fixed an inverted pifton BD, with its bucket 
and valve uppermoft at D. From the top of the bar¬ 
rel there goes off a part KH, either fixed to the bar¬ 
rel, or moveable by a ball and locket (as here re- 
prefented at F) 5 but in either cafe fo very exact 
and tight, that no water or air can poffibly get into 
the barrel, as that would prevent the effect of the 
pump. In this part, at C, is fixed a valve opening 
upward. 

When the pifton frame is thruft down into the wa¬ 
ter, the pifton D will defeend, and the water beneath 
it rufh up through the valve at D, and get above the 
pifton; where, upon the frame’s being lifted up, the 
pifton Will force the water through the valve C, into 
the ciftern P, there to run off by the fpoat. It is to. 
be remembered, that this fort of pump muft he fet fo 
far in the water, that the pifton may play below its 
furface. It appears by the above defeription, that 
this is only a different manner of conftructing a for¬ 
cing-pump. 

By means of forcing-pumps, Water may he raifed 
to any height above the level of a river or fpring ; and 
machines may be contrived to work thefe pumps, ei¬ 
ther by arunning ftream, a fall of water, or by horfes. 

An inftance in each fort will be fufficient to lhow the 
method. ■ 

1. By arunning ftream, or a fall of water. Let 
AA be a wheel, turned by the fall of water BB ; and t . 

L have 
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have any number of cranks (fuppofe fix) as C, D, E, 
F, G, H, on its axis, according, to the ftrength of the 
fall of water, and the height to which the water is in¬ 
tended to be raifed by the engine. As the wheel turns 
round, thefe cranks move the levers, c, d, e } f, g, h, up 
and down, by the iron rods i, k, /, m, ji , 0 ; which al¬ 
ternately raife and deprefs the piftons by the other iron 
rods p, q, r,J] t, u, w, x,j/, in 12 pumps ; nine where¬ 
of, as L, M, N, O, P, R, S, T, appear in the 
plate ; theother three being hid behind the work at V. 
And as pipes may go from all thefe pumps, to con¬ 
vey the water (drawn up by them to a fmall height) 
into a clofe ciftern, from which the main pipe pro¬ 
ceeds, the water will be forced into this ciftern by the 
defcent of the piftons. And as each pipe, going from 
its refpedlive pump into the ciftern, has a valve at its 
end in the ciftern, thefe valves will hinder the return of 
the water by the pipes ; and therefore, when the ci¬ 
ftern is once full, each pifton upon its defcent Mull 
force the water (conveyed into the ciftern by a former 
ftrokc) up the main pipe, to the height the engine was 
intended to raife it: which height depends upon the 
quantity raifed, and the power that turns the wheel. 
When the power upon the wheel is leflenedby any de¬ 
feat of the quantity of water turning it, a proportion- 
able number of the pumps may be laid afide, by difen - 
gaging their rods from the vibrating levers. 

This figure is a reprefentation of the engine eredted 
at Blenheim for the duke of Marlborough, by the late 
ingenious Mr Alderfea. The water-wheel is 74. feet 
in diameter, according to Mr Switzer’s account in hjs 
Hydraulics. 

When fuch a machine is placed in a ftream that 
runs upon a fmall declivity, the motion of the levers 
and adtion of the pumps Mull be but flow : iince the 
wheel mull go once round for each ftroke of the 
pumps. But when there is a large body of flow run¬ 
ning water, a cog or fpur-whcel may be placed upon 
each fide of the water-wheel AA, upon its axis, to 
turn a trundle upon each fide ; the cranks being upon 
the axis of the trundle. And by proportioning the 
cog-wheels to the trundles, the motion of the pumps 
may be made quicker, according to the quantity and 
ftrength of the water upon the firft wheel; which 
may be as great as the workman pleafes, according to 
the length and breadth of the float-boards or wings 
of the wheel. In the fame manner the engine for 
railing water at London-bridge is conftrudled. 

The wheels of the London-bridge water-works are 
placed under the arches of the bridge, and moved by 
the common ftream of the tide-water of the river. A B 
the axle-tree of the water-wheel is nineteen feet long, 
and three feet in diameter; in which C, D, E, F, 
are four fets of arms, eight in each place, on which 
are fixed G G G G, four fets or rings of felloes twen¬ 
ty feet in diameter, and the floats HHHH fourteen 
feet long, and eighteen inches deep, being about 
twenty-fix in number. The wheel lies with its two 
gudgeons, or centre pins. A, B, upon tvm brafles in 
the pieces MN, which are two great levers, whole 
fulcrum or prop is an arched piece of timber L; the 
levers being made circular on their lower fides to an 
arch of the radius M O, and kept in their places, by 
tw 7 o arching finds fixed in the ftock L, through two 
mortoifes in the lever MN. The wheel is by thefe le¬ 
vers made to rife and fall with the tide in the following 


manner. The levers M N are fixtecn feet long ; from Hydraulic 
M the fulcrum of the lever to O the gudgeon of Eng i nes. 
the water-wheel, fix feet; and from O to the arch ' v ' 
at N, ten feet. To the bottom of the arch N is fixed 
a ftrong triple chain P, made after the fafliion of a 
watch-chain, but the links arched to a circle of one 
foot diameter, having notches or teeth to take hold of 
the leaves of a pinion of call iron Qj ten inches dia¬ 
meter, with eight teeth in it moving on an axis. The 
other loefe end of this chain has a large weight hang¬ 
ing at it to help to counterpoife the wheel, and pre- 
ferve the chain from Aiding on the pinion. On the 
fame axis is fixed a cog-wheel R, fix feet diameter, 
with forty-eight cogs. To this is applied a trundle, 
or pinion S of fix rounds or teeth ; and upon the fame 
axis is fixed T, a cog-wheel of fifty-one cogs, into 
which the trundle V of fix rounds works, on whofe 
axis is a winch or windlafs W, by which One man with 
the two windlalfes raifes or lets down the wheel as there 
is occafion. And becaufe the fulcrums of thefe levers 
M N are in the axis of the trundle K, viz. at M or 
X, in what fituation foever the wheel is raifed or let 
down, the cog-wheel I, I, is always equidiftant from M, 
and works or geers truly. By means of this machine 
the ftrength of an ordinary man will raife about fifty 
ton weight. 

I, I, is a cog-wheel fixed near the end of the 
great axis eight feet diameter, and forty-four cogs 
working into a trundle K, of four feet and an half 
diameter/and twentyrounds, whofe axis or fpindleis. 
of call iron four inches in diameter, lying in brafles 
at each end as at X. ZZ is a quadruple crank of call 
iron, the metal being fix inches fquare, each of the 
necks being turned one foot from the centre, which is 
fixed in brafles at each end in two headftocks faftened 
down by caps. One end of this crank at Y is placed 
clofs abutting to the end of the axle-tree X, where 
they are at thofe ends fix inches diameter, each having 
a flit in the ends where an iron wedge is put one half 
into the end X, the other half into Y, by means of 
which the axis X turns about the crank ZZ. The four 
necks of the crank have each an iron fpearor rod fixed 
at their upper ends to the refpedlive libra or lever, 
a 1, 2, 3, 4, within three feet at the end. Thefe 
levers are twenty-four feet long, moving on centres in 
the frame b b b b ; at the end of which, at c 1, 2, 3, 4, 
are joined four rods with their forcing plugs working 
into d 1, 2, 3, 4, four caft iron cylinders four feet 
three quarters long, feven inches bore above and nine 
below where the valves lie, faftened by fcrewed Handl¬ 
es over the four holes of a holloM 1 trunk of caft iron, 
having four valves in it juft over e e e e, at the joining 
on of thebottom ofthe barrels or cylinders, and at one 
end a fucking pipe and grate /'going into the water, 
which fupplies all the four cylinders alternately. 

From the lower part of the cylinders d 1, d 2, d 3, 
d 4, come out necks turning upward arch-wife, as 
g gg g> whofe upper pans are caft with flanches to 
fcrew up to the trunk hhhb ; which neckshave bores 
of feven inches diameter, and holes in the trunk above 
communicating with them, at which joining are placed 
four valves. The trunk is caft with four bofles or pro¬ 
tuberances Handing out againft the valves to give room 
for their opening and Hunting ; and on the upper fide 
are four holes flopped with plugs to take out on occa¬ 
fion to clcanfe the Valves. One end of this trunk is. 

flopped 
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Hydraulic flopped by a plug To the other iron pipes arejoin- 
Eng incs. e j as , |jy Handles, through which the water is for- 
*"ced up to any height of place required. 

Belides thefe four forcers there are four more placed 
at the other ends of the librae, or levers (not Ihownhere 
to avoid confufion, but to be feen on the left hand), 
the rods being fixed at a i, 2, 3, 4, working in four 
f'uch cylinders, with their parts dd, &c. e e,f, gz, and 
i, as before deferibed, Handing near k k. \ 

At the other end of the wheel (at B) is placed all 
the lame fort of work as at the end A is deferibed, viz. 

The cog-wheel I. The four levers ac, ac, &c. 

The trundle K. 8 forcing rods ad, ad, &c. 1 

The fpindle X. 8 Cylinders de, d e, &c. 

The crank Y, Z. 4 Trunks fuch as e e, h h. 

The fucking pipes f. 2 Forcing pipes as i. 

So that one lingle wheel works 16 pumps. 

All which work could not be drawn in one perfpec- 
dve view without making it very much confufed. 

Mr Beighton, who has deferibed the ftrudture and 
operation of this engine (fee Phil. Tranf. abr. vol. vi, 
p. 358.) has calculated the quantity of water raifed by 
it in a given time. In the firft arch next the city there 
is one wheel with double work of fixteen forcers; and 
111 the third arch one wheel with double work at one 
end and lingle at the other, having twelve forcers; a 
fecond wheel in the middle having eight forcers, and 
a third wheel with fixteen : fo that there are in all 
fifty-two forcers; one revolution of a wheel produces 
in every forcer 2j flrokes; fo that one turn of the 
four wheels makes 114 flrokes. When the driver adts 
with mofl advantage, the wheels go fix times round in 
a minute, and but 44. at middle water : hence the num¬ 
ber of flrokes in a minute are 684; and as the ftroke is 
24 feet in a feven inch bore, it raifes three ale gal¬ 
lons; and all raife per minute 2032 ale gallons; i. e. 
123120 gallons =1954 hoglheads per hour, and at the 
rate of 46896 hoglheads in a day, to the height of 
120 feet. Such is the utmofl quantity they can raife, 
fuppofing that there were no imperfedtions or lofs at 
all; but Mr Beighton infers, from experiments per¬ 
formed on engines whofe parts were large and excel¬ 
lently conftrudted, that they will lofe one fifth and 
fometimes one fourth of the calculated quantity. For 
an eflimate of the power by which the wheels are 
moved, fee Phil. Tranf. ubi fupra. 

Mr Beighton obferves, that though thefe water¬ 
works may juflly be efleemed as good as any in Europe, 
yet fome things might be altered much for the better. 
If (he fays), inltead of fixteen forcers, they worked 
only eight, the flroke might be five feet in each forcer, 
which would draw much more water with the fame 
power in the wheel; becaufe much water is loft by 
the too frequent opening and Hunting of the valves; 
and that the bores that carry off the water from the 
forcers are too final 1; and that they fltould be near 
nine inches ill diameter. This objection Dr Defagu- 
liersfaysis of no force, unlefs the velocity of the piflons 
was very great; but here the velocity of the water 
palling through the bores is much lefs than two feet 
in a fecond. This lalt writer obferves, that a triple 
crank diflribsnes the power better than a quadruple 
ene. He adds, that forcers made with thin leather 
tanned, of about the thicknefs of the upper-leather of 
a countryman’s Hioe, would be much better than thofe 
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of the fliff leather commonly ufed. Dr Defaguliers Hydraulic 
has formed a comparifon of the powers of this engine 
with thofe of the famous machine at Marly. Efti- 
mating the quantity of water merely raifed by thefe 
machines, the former raifes almoft twice and a quarter 
as much as the latter ; but confidering that the Lou¬ 
don bridge water-works raife this water but 120 feet 
high, and that the Marly engine raifes its water 333 
feet high, he deduces from a calculation formed on 
thefe different heights, and on the difference of the 
fall of water on both engines, this conclufion, viz. 
that the effed of the four wheels at London-bridge is 
three times greater than that of four of the wheels at 
Marly. 

The engine at London-bridge was put up by Mr 
Sorocold towards the beginning of this century: the 
contrivance for raifing and falling the water-wheel was 
the invention of Mr Hadley, who put up the firft of 
that kind at Worcelter, for which he obtained a pa¬ 
tent. _ 33 

ABCD is a wheel turned by water according to the A quadra- 
order of the letters. On the horizontal axis are four P~ 
finall wheels, toothed almoft half round ; and the parts "aifing°wa- 
of their edges on which there are no teeth are cut ter- 
down fo as to .be even with the bottoms of the teeth Plate 
where they Hand. -• ccxxxix. 

The teeth of thefe four wheels take alternately in- fig- A- 
to the teeth of four racks, which hang by two chains 
over the pullies and L ; and to the lower ends of 
thefe racks there are four iron rods fixed, which go 
down into the four forcing-pumps, S, R, M, and N. 

And, as the wheels turn, the racks and pump-rods are 
alternately moved up and down. 

Thus fuppofe the wheel G has pulled down the rack 
I, and drawn up the rack K by the chain : as the laft 
tooth of G juft leaves the uppermoft tooth of I, the 
firft tooth of H is ready to take into the lowermoft 
tooth of the rack K, and pull it down as far as the 
teeth go; and then the rack I is pulled upward thro’ 
the whole fpace of its teeth, and the wheel G is ready 
to take hold of it, and pull it down again, and fo 
draw up the other.—In the fame manner, the wheels 
E and F work the racks O and P. 

Thefe four wheels are fixed on the axle of the great 
wheel in fuch a manner, with refped to the pofitions 
of their teeth, that,.whilft they continue turning round, 
there is never one inftant of time in which one or other 
of the pump-rods is not going dowh and forcing the 
water. So that, in this engine, there is no occafion 
for having a general air-veffel to all the pumps, to pro¬ 
cure a conftant ftream of water flowing from the up¬ 
per end of the main pipe. 

From each of thefe pumps, near the loweft end, in 
the water, there goes off a pipe, with a valve on its 
fartheft end from the pump; and thefe ends of the 
pipes all enter one clofe box, into which they de¬ 
liver the water : and into this box the lower end of 
the main condud pipe is fixed. So that, as the wa¬ 
ter is forced or puflied into the. box, it is alfo puflied 
up by the main pipe to the height that it is intended to 
be raifed. 

2. .Where a ftream or fall of water cannot be had, \ p^p- 
and gentlemen want to have water raifed, and brought engine to 
to their houfes from a rivulet or fpring ; this may be go by 
effected by a horfe-engine, working three forcing- horfes, 

C 2 pumps. 
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Hydraulic pumps >rhich Hand in a refervoir filled by the fpring 
J_ n » u,C1 ' or rivulet: the pifions being moved up and down in 
Ph ;r the pumps by means of a triple crank ABC, which, 

CcXLl. as it is turned round by the trundle G, raifes and de¬ 

fig. 6. prelfts the rods D, E, E. If the wheel has three 
times as many cogs as the trundle has Bayes or rounds, 
the trundle and cranks will make three revolutions for 
every one of the wheel: and as each crank will fetch 
a Broke in the time it goes round, the three cranks 
will make nine flrokes for every turn of the -great 
wheel. 

The cranks fhould be made of call iron, becaufe 
that will not bend; and they fhould each make an 

angle of 120 with both of the others, as at a, b, c; 

which is (as it were) a view of their radii in looking 
endwifeat the axis : and then there will be always one 
or other of them going downward, which will pulh the 
water forward with a continued ftream into the main 
pipe. For when b is almoit at its loweft fituation, 
and is therefore juH beginning to lofe its action upon 
the pifton wliicli it moves, c is beginning to move 
downward, which will by its pifton continue the 
piopelling force upon the water: and when c is come 
down to the polition of b, a will be in the pofnion 
of c. 

The more perpendicularly the pifton rods move up 
ana down in the pumps, the freer and better will their 
ftrokes be: but a little deviation from the perpendicu¬ 
lar will not be material. Therefore, when the pump- 
rods D, E, and F, go down into a deep well, they 
may be moved direCtly by the cranks, as is done in a 
very good horfe.-engine of this fort at the late Sir 
Janies Creed’s at Greenwich, which forces up water 
about 64 feet from a well under ground, to a refervoir 
on the top of his houfe. But when the cranks are on¬ 
ly at a fmall height above the pumps, the piflons muft 
be moved by vibrating levers as in the above engine 
at Blenheim : and the longer the levers are, the near- 
3 5 er will the ftrokes be to a perpendicular. 

A calcula- Let us fuppole, that in fuch an .engine as Sir James 
tion of the Creed’s, the great wheel is 12 feet diameter, the 
quantity of trunc Q e 4 feet, and the radius or length of each crank 
ma^berai 9 i nc i les , working a piflou in its pump. Let there be. 
ftd^byV** three pumps in all, and the bone of each pump be four 
horfe en- inches diameter. Then, if the great wheel has three 
gioe. times as many cogs as the trundle has Haves, the trun¬ 
dle and cranks will go three times round for each re¬ 
volution of the horfes and wheel, and.the three cranks 
will make nine flrokes of the pumps in that time, each 
Broke being eighteen inches (or double the length of 
the crank)in a four-inch bore. Let the diameter of the 
horfe-walk be 18 feet, and the perpendicular height 
to which the water is raifed above the furface of the 
well be 64 feet. 

If the horfes go at the rate of two miles an hour 
(which is very moderate walking) they will turn the 
great wheel 187 times round in an hour. 

In each turn of the wheel the piflons make nine 
flrokes in the pumps, which amount to 1683 in an 
hour. 

Each Broke raifes a column of water 18 inches long 
and four inches thick, in the pump-barrels; which co- 
. lumn, upon the defeent of the piHon, is forced into 
the main pipe, whofe perpendicular altitude above the 
iurface of the well is 64 fee t. 
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Now, fince a column of water 18 inches long-, and Hydraulic 
4 inches thick, contains 226.18 cubic inches, this Engines, 
number multiplied by 1683 (the Brokcs in an hour) ' v ’ 
gives 380661 for the number of cubic inches of water 
raifed in an hour. 

A gallon, in wine-nieafire, contains 231 cubic 
inches, by which divide 380661, and it quotes 1468 
in round numbers, for the number of gallons raifed in 
an hour ; which, divided by 63, gives 264 iiogfheads.. 

If the horfes go fafler, the quantity raifed will be 10 
much the greater. 

In Lhis calculation it is fuppofed that no water is 
waned by the engine. But as no forcing engine can 
be fuppojed to lofe lefs than a fifth part of the calcula¬ 
ted quantity of water, between the. piBons and barrels, 
and by the opening and lliutting of the valves, the 
horfes ought to walk almoit 2miles p:r hour to fetch 
up this lofs. 

A column of water 4 inches thick and 64 feet high, 
weighs 349 p z pounds avoirdupois, or 424/, pounds 
troy; and this weight, together with the friction of the 
engine, is the refinance that mull be overcome by the 
Brength of the horlea. 

The horfe-tackle fhould be fo contrived, that the 
horfes may rather pulh on "than drag the levers after 
them. For, if they draw, in going round the walk, 
the outfide leather-Braps will rub againll their fides 
and hams; which will hinder them from drawing at 
right angles to the levers, and fo make them pull at a 
disadvantage. But if they pufh the levers before their 
breaBs, inBead of dragging them, they can always 
walk at right angles to thefe levers. 

It is no ways material what the diameter of the 
main or conduct pipe be: for the whole refinance of 
the water therein againB the horfes will be according 
to the height to which it is raifed, and the diameter of 
that part of the pump in which the piBon works, as 
we have already obferved. So that by the fame pump, 
an equal quantity of water may be raifed in (and con- 
fequently made to run from) a pipe of a foot diameter, 
with the fame cafe as in a pipe of five or fix inches: 
or rather with more eafe, becaufe its velocity in a 
large pipe will be lefs than in a fmall one, and there¬ 
fore its fridtion againB the Bdes of the pipe will be lefs 
alfo. 

And the force required to raile water depends not 
upon the length of the pipe, but upon the perpendi¬ 
cular height" to which it is raifed therein above the le- plate 
vel of the fpring. So that the fame force which CCXLI. 
would raife water to the height AB in the upright fig. 7 * 
pipe At kl m n 0 p qB, will raife it to the fame height 
or level B 1 H in the oblique pipe AEFGEL For the 
preifure of the water at the end A of the latter is 
no more than its preflure againB the end A of the 
former. 

The weight or preffure of water at the lower end 
of the pipe, is always as the fine of the angle to 
which the pipe is elevated above the level parallel to 
the horizon. For although the water in the upright 
pipe AB would require a force applied immediately to 
the lower end A equal to the weight of all the water 
in it, to fupport the water, and a little more to drive 
it up and out of the pipe; yet, if that pipe be in¬ 
clined frqm its upright polition to an angle of 80 de¬ 
grees (as in A 80), the force required colupportor tor 

raife 
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Hydrulic raife the fame cylinder oi' water will then be as much 
Eagincs. ] e fs as the line 80 /> is Ids than the radius AB ; or as 

---- the line of 80 degrees is lefs than the line of 90. And 

fo, decreafmg as the fine of the angle of elevation lef- 
fens, until it arrives at its level AC or place of reft, 
where the force of the water is nothing at either end 
of the pipe. For although the abfolute weight of the 
water is the fame in all pofitions, yet its prellure at the 
lower end decreafes**as the line ot the angle of eleva¬ 
tion decreafes; as will appear plainly by a farther con- 
fideration of the figure. 

Let two pipes AB and AC, of equal lengths and 
bores, join each other at A; and let the pipe AB 
be divided into 100 equal parts, as the fcale S is ; 
whole length is equal to the length of the pipe.— 
Upon this length, as a radius, delcribe the quadrant 
BDC, and divide it into 90 equal parts or degrees. 

Let the pipe AC be elevated to 10 degrees upon 
the quadrant, and filled with water : then, part of the 
water that is in it will rife in the pipe AB ; and if it be 
kept full of water, it will raife the water in the pipe 
AB front A toij that is,' to a level i 10 with the 
mouth of the pipe at to : and the upright line a 10, 
equal to A e, will be the fine of 10 degrees elevation ; 
which being meafured upon the fcale S, will be about 
17.4 of fuch parts as the pipe contains 100 in length : 
and therefore, the force or preifure of the water at A, 
in the pipe A 10, will be to the force or preifure at A 
in the pipeAB, as 17.3 to 100. 

Let the fame pipe be elevated to 20 f agrees in the 
quadrant; and if it be kept full of watt;’, part of that 
water will run into the pipe AB, andrilr 1 herein to the 
height A k, which is equal to the length of the up¬ 
right line b 20, or to the fine of 20 degrees elevation ; 
which, being meafured upon the fcale S, will be 34.2 
of fuch parts as the pipe contains too in length. 
And therefore, the preffuae of the water at A, in the 
full pipe A 20, will be to its preifure, if that pipe 
were raifed to the perpendicular fituation AB, as 34.2 
to too. 

Elevate the pipe to the pofition A 30 on the qua¬ 
drant, and if it he fupplied with water, the water 
will rife from it, into the pipe AB, to the height A /, 
or to the fame level with the mouth of the pipe at 30. 
The fine of this elevation, or of the angle of 30 de¬ 
grees, is c 30; which is juft equal to half the length of 
the pipe, or to 50 of fuch parts of the fcale as the 
length of the pipe contains 100. Therefore, the pref¬ 
fure of the water at A, in a pipe elevated 30 degrees 
above the horizontal level, will be equal to one half 
of what it would be if the fame pipe flood upright 
in the fituation AB. 

And thus; by elevating l.,e pipe to 40, 50, 60, 70, 
and 80 degrees on the quadrant, the fines of thefe 
elevations will be d 40, e 50, /60, g 70, and h 80 ; 
which will be equal to the heights Am, An, Ao, 
Ap and Ay : and thofe heights meafured upon the 
fcale S will be 64.4, 76.6, 86.6, 94.0, and 98.5; 
which exprefs the preffures at A in-all tliefe eleva¬ 
tions, confidering the preffute in the upright pipe AB 
as 100. 
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_ Hydraulic 

Sine of Parts Sine of Farts sine of Parts . Engines, -j 

— 1 y — * 

D. 1 17 F>. 31 5 i 5 6t | 875 

2 35 32 530 62 , 883 

3 52 33 545 63 I 891 

4 70 34 559 64 899 

5 87 35 573 65 : 906 

6 104 36 588 66 913 

7 122 37 602 67 92C1 

8 139 38 616 68 927 

9 156 39 629 69 934 

10 174 40 643 70 940 

11 191 41 656 71 945 

12 208 42 669 72 951 

13 225 43 682 73 956 

14 242 44 695 74 961 

15 259 45 707 75 9 66 

16 276 46 719 76 97 o ' 

17 292 47 731 77 974 

18 309 48 743 78 978 

19 325 49 755 79 982 

20 , 342 50 766 80 985 

21 358 5 i 777 81 , 988 

22 375 52 788 82 990 • 

23 391 53 799 83 992 

24 407 54 809 84 994 

25 423 55 819 85 996 

26 438 56 829 86 997 

27 454 57 839 87 998 

28 469 58 848 88 999 

29 485 59 857 89 1000 

30 500 60 866 90 1000 

Becaufe it may be of life to have the lengths of all* 
the fines of a quadrant from o degrees to 90, we have 
given the foregoing Table, Ihowing the length of the 
fine of every degree in fuch parts as the whole pipe 
(equal to the radius of the quadrant) contains 1000,^ 

Then.the fines will be integral or whole parts in length. 

But if you fuppofe the length of the pipe to be di¬ 
vided only into 100 equal parts, the lalt figure of each- 
part or fine muft be cut off as a decimal ; and then 
thofe which remain at the left hand of this reparation 
will be integral or whole parti. 

Thus, if the radius of the quadrant (fuppofed to 
be equal to the length of the pipe AC) be divided 
into iooo equal parts, and the elevation be 45 de- - 
grees, the line of that elevation will be equal to 707, 
of thefe parts : but if the radius be divided only into 
ico equal parts, the fame line will be only 70.7 or 
7 °A of thefe parts. For, as 1000. is to 707, fo is 
IQO tQ 70.7.. 

As, it is of great importance to all engine-makers, 
to know what quantity and weignt of water will be 
contained in an upright round pipe of a given diameter : 
and height ; fo as, by knowing what weight is to be 
raifed, they may proportion their engines to. the force 
which they can afford to work them ; we lhall fubjoiu 
Tables fhowing the number of cubic inches of water 
contained in an upright pipe of a round bore, of any 
diameter from one inch to fix and a half, and of any 
height from one foot to two hundred : together with 
the weight of the laid number of cubic inches, both 

in 
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Hydroftatic in troy and avoirdupois ounces. The number of cu- 
Ta bles. bic i nc hes divided by 231, will reduce the water to 
gallons in wine meafure; and divided by 282, will 
reduce it to the meafure of ale-gallons. Alfo, the 
troy ounces divided by 12, will reduce the weight to 
troy pounds, and the avoirdupois ounces divided by 
16, will reduce the weight to avoirdupois pounds. 

And here we mull repeat it again, that the weight 
or preffure of the water acting againlt the power that 
works the engine, mull always be ellimated accord¬ 
ing to the perpendicular height to which it is to be 
raifed, without any regard to the length of the con- 
dud-pipe, when it has an oblique polition, and as if 
the diameter of that pipe were jult equal to the dia¬ 
meter of that part of the pump in which the pillon 
works. Thus, by the following Tables, the preffure 
of the water, againlt an engine whofe pump is of a 
4 i. inch bore, and the perpendicular heighc of the 
water in the condud-pipe is 80 feet, will be equal to 
8057.5 troy ounces, and to 8848.2 avoirdupois oun¬ 
ces ; which makes 671.4 troy pounds, and 553 avoir¬ 
dupois. 

Example. Required the ?iu 7 iiber of cubic inches, and 
the 'weight of the water, in an upright pipe 278 feet high , 
and iy inch diameter. 


Feet. 

Cubic inches. 

Troy oz. 

Avoir, oz. 

200 

4241.1 

2238.2 

24 J 7.8 

70 

1484-4 

783.3 

860.2 

8 

169.6 

89.5 

98.3 

Anfw. 278 

5895.1 

3111.0 

3416.3 


Hydroftatic 
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Inch diameter. | 

a 

r* 

Solidity 

W eight 

In avoir- 

r+ 

t-T* 

in cubic 

in troy 

dupois 

c?L 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

9.42 

4-97 

5.46 

2 

18.85 

9 - 9 J 

10.92 

3 , 

28.27 

14-92 

16.38 

4 

37 - 7 o 

19.89 

21.85 

5 

47.12 

24.87 

27.31 

6 

j6. 5 J 

29.84 

32.77 

7 

65.97 

34.82 

38.23 

8 

75.40 

39-79 

43.69 

9 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

xo 

94.25 

49.74 

54.62 

20 

188.49 

99.48 

109.24 

30 

282.74 

149.21 

163.86 

40 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

5 ° 

471.24 

248.69 

273.09 

60 

565.49 

298.43 

327.71 

70 

659-73 

- 348.17 

3 g 2-33 

80 

7 J 3 - 9 8 

397.90 

436.95 

90 

843.23 

447.64 

49 x -J 7 

100 

942.48 

497.38 

546.19 

200 

1884.96 

994.76 

1092.38 


Here the nearelt ftngle decimal figure is only taken 
into the account; and the whole being reduced by 
divilion, amounts to 254 wine-gallons in meafure 
to 259^ pounds troy, and to 2134. pounds avoirdu¬ 
pois. 

Thefe tables were at firll calculated to fix decimal 
places for the fake of exadnefs: but in tranfcribing 
them there are no more than two decimal figures taken 
into the account, and fometimes but one ; becaufe 
there is no necellity for computing to hundreth-parts 
of an inch or of an ounce in pradice. 


i£ Inches diameter. 


Feet high. 

Solidity 
in cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in troy 
ounces. 

In avoir¬ 
dupois 
ounces. 

1 

21.21 

ix.19 

12.29 

2 

42.41 

22.38 

24.58 

3 

63.62 

33-57 

36.87 

4 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

J 

106.03 

55-95 

61.45 

6 

127-23 

67.15 

73-73 

7 

147-44 

78.34 

86.02 

8 

169.65 

89.53 

98.31 

9 

190.85 

100.72 

110.60 

10 

212.06 

hi.91 ! 

122.89 

20 

424.12 

223.82 

245.78 

30 

636.17 

335-73 

368.68 

40 

848.23 

447.64 

491-57 

50 

1060.29 

559-55 

614.46 

60 

1272.3J 

671.46 

737-35 

70 

1484.40 

783.37 

860.24 

80 

1696.46 

895.28 

9 S 3- I 4 

90 

1908.52 

1007.19 

1106.03 

100 

2120.58 

1119.09 

1228.92 

200 

4241.15 

2238.18 

2457.84 


HYDRO- 
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2 Incliejjiiameter 7 


Feet high. 

Solidity 
in cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in troy 
ounces. 

In avoir¬ 
dupois 
ounces. 

i 

37-70 

19.89 

21.85 

2 

75 - 4 ° 

39-79 

43-69 

3 

113.10 

59.68 

65.54 

4 

150.80 

■7 79.58 

87.39 

5 

188.50 

99-47 

109.24 

6 

226.19 

119.37 

131.08 

7 

263.89 

139.26 

152.93 

8 

301.59 

159.16 

174.78 

9 

339.29 

179.06 

196.63 

IO 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

20 

753 - 9 8 

397 - 9 ° 

436-95 

3 ° 

1130.97 

596.85 

665.42 

40 

1507.97 

795.80 

873.90 

50 

1884.96 

994-75 

1092.37 

6° 

2261.95 

1193.70 

1310.85 

70 

2638.94 

1392.65 

1529.32 

8o 

3015.93 

1591.60 

1747-80 

9 o 

3392.92 

1790.56 

1966.27 

IOO 

3769.91 

1989.51 

2184.75 

200 

7539.82 

3979.00 

4369.50 



3 Inches diameter. -j 

rp 

Solidity 

Weight 

In avoir- 

r-r 

fcr* 

in cubic 

in troy 

dupois 

t— ■ • 

tfq 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

84.8. 

44.76 

49.16 

2 

169.6 

89.53 

98.31 

3 

254-5 

134.29 

147-47 

4 

239.3 

179.06 

196.63 

5 

424.1 

223.82 

245-78 

6 

508.9 

268.58 

294.94 

7 

533-7 

313-35 

344.10 

8 

698.6 

358.11 

393-25 

9 

763.4 

402.87 

442.41 

10 

848.2 

447.64 

49 j -57 

20 

1696.5 

895.28 

983.14 

30 

2244.7 

1342.92 

1474.70 

40 

339 2 -9 

1790.56 

1966.27 

50 

4241.1 

2238.19 

2457.84 

60 

5089.4 

2685.83 

2949.41 

70 

5937-6 

3 I 33.47 

3440.98 

80 

6785.8 

3581.11 

3932.55 

9 ° 

7634.1 

4028.75 

4424.12 

100 

8482.3 

4476.39 

4915.68 

200 

16964.6 

8952.78 

^831.36 



24 - Inches diameter. | 

rt> 

fb 

Solidity 

Weight^ 

In avoir-' 

r-f 

in cubic 

in troy 

dupois 

c?r 

p 

inches. 

. ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

115.4 

60.9 

66.9 

2 

230.9 

121.8 

133-8 

3 

346.4 

182.8 

200.7 

4 

461.8 

243.7 

267.6 

5 

577-3 

304.6 

334-5 

6 

692.7 

365.6 

401.4 

7 

808.2 

426.5 

468.4 

8 

923.6 

487.4 

535-3 

9 

1039.1 

548.3 

602.2 

to 

U 54-5 

609.3 

669.1 

20 

2309.1 

1218.6 

1338.2 

30 

3463.6 

1827.9 

2007.2 

40 

4618.1 

2437.1 

2676.3 

50 

5772.7 

3046.4 

3345-4 

60 

6927.2 

3655.7 

.4014.5 

70 

8081.7 

4265.0 

4683.6 

80 

9236.3 

4874.3 

5352.6 

90 

10390.8 

5483.6 

6021.7 

100 

il 545-4 

6092.0 

6690.8 

200 

23090.7 

12185.7 

13381-5 


2i Inches diameter. | 

*4 

0 

Solidity 

Weight 

In avoir- 

tr 

in cubic 

in troy 

dupois 

crq* 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

p* 


i 


I 

58.90 

31.08 

34-14 

2 

117.81 

62.17 

68.27 

3 

176.71 

93.26 

102.41 

4 

235.62 

124.34 

136.55 

5 

294.52 

155-43 

170.68 

6 

353-43 

186.52 

204.82 

7 

4 1 2.33 

217.60 

238.96 

8 ■ 

471.24 

248.69 

273.09 

9 

530.14 

279.77 

307.23 

10 

589.05 

310.86 

341-37 

20 

1178.10 

621.72 

682.73 

30 

1767.15 

932.58 

1024.10 

40 

2356.20 

1243.44 

1365.47 

5 ° 

2545-25 

1554 - 3 ° 

1706.83 

60 

3534-29 

1865.16 12048.20 

7 o 

4123.34 

2176.02 

2389.57 

80 

4712.39 

2486.88 

2730-94 

90 

5301.44 

2797.74 

3072.30 

100 

5890.49 

3108.60 

2413.67 

200 

11780.98 

6217.20 

4827.34 
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4 Inches diameter. 


Feet high. 

Solidity 
in cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in troy 
ounces. 

In avoir¬ 
dupois 
ounces* 

X 

150.8 

79-6 

87.4 

2 

301.6 

159.2 

174.8 

3 

452.4 

238.7 

262.2 

4 

603.2 

318.3 

349.6 

5 

754.0 

397-9 

436.9 

6 

904.8 

477-5 

524.3 

7 

1055-6 

557*1 

611.7 

8 

1206.4 

636.6 

699.1 


1357-2 

716.2 

786.5 

IO 

1508.0 

795.8 

873.9 

20 

3x15.9 

1591.6 

*> 747*8 

30 

4523-9 

2387.4 

2621.7 

40 

6631,9 

3x^3.2 

3495*6 

50 

7539*8 

3997 *o 

4369.5 

60 

9047.8 

4774*8 

5243.4 

70 

10555-8 

5570.6 

61x7-3 

80 

12063.7 

6366.4 

6991.2 

90 

I 357 X -7 

7162.2 

7865.1 

100 

15079.7 

7958.0 

8739.0 

200 

30159*3 

15916.0 

17478.0 


4|. Inches diameter. 

Feet high. 

Solidity 
in cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in troy 
ounces. 

In avoir¬ 
dupois 
ounces. 

I 

190.8 

100.7 

110.6 

2 

38 i .7 

201.7 

221.2 

3 

5 72.6 

302.2 

331.8 

4 

763.4 

402.9 

442.4 

5 

954*3 

503.6 

453.0 

6 

1145 1 

604.3 

663.6 

7 

1337.9 

705.0 

774*2 

8 

1526.8 

805.7 

884.8 

9 

1717*7 

906.5 

995*4 

TO 

1908/5 

1007.2 

1106.0 

20 

38x7.0 

20x4.4 

2212.1 

30 

5725*6 

3021.6 

3818.1 

40 

7634.1 

4028.7 

4424.1 

50 

9542.6 

5035*9 

5530.1 

60 

11451.1 

6043.1 

6636.2 

70 

* 3359*6 

7050.3 

7742.2 

80 

15268.2 

8057.5 

8848.2 

90 

17176.7 

9064.7 

9954*3 

IOO 

19085.2 

10071.9 

11060.3 

200 

38170.4 

20143.8 

22120.6 



5 Inches diameter 

• 

' 

ft) 

Solidity 

Weight 

In avoir- 


in cubic 

in. troy 

dupois 

eg] 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces* 

*44 

I 

2 35-6 

* 24*3 

136.5 

2 

471.2 

248.7 

273*1 

.3 

706.8 

373.0 

409.6 

4 

942.5 

497*4 

546.2 

5 

1178.1 

621.7 

682.7 

6 

* 4 * 3*7 

74 6 -* 

819.3 

7 

1649.3 

870.4 

955*8 

8 

1884.9 

994.8 

1092.4 

9 

2X20.6 

1119.1 

1228.9 

10 

2356.2 

1243.4 

I 365-5 

20 

4712.4 

2486.9 

2730.9 

30 

7068.6 

3730*3 

4096.4 

40 

9424,8 

4973.8 

5461.9 

50 

II7S0.O 

6217.2 

6827.3 

60 

14 X 37.2 

7460.6 

8192.6 

7 o 

164O3 4 

8704.1 

9558.3 

80 

18/<19.6 

9947*5 

10923.7 

90 

21^05.8 

11191.0 

12289.2 

IOO 

23562.O 

.12434.4 

13654-7 

200 

47124.0 

24868.8 

27309.3 


S~ Inches diameter. 


Feet high. 

Solidity 
in cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in troy 
ounces. 

In avoir¬ 
dupois 
ounces. 

I 

285.1 

150.5 

164.3 

2 

579.2 

300.9 

328.3 

3 r 

855*3 

451.4 

492.8 

4 

1140.4 

601.8 

657.1 

5 

1425.5 

752.3 

821.3 

6 

1710.6 

902 7 

985.6 

7 

* 995*7 

1053.2 

1149.9 

8 

2280.8 

1203.6 

I 3 I 4-2 

9 

2565*9 

I 354 -* 

1478.4 

10 

2851.0 

1504.6 

1642.7 

20 

5702.0 

3009.1 

3285.4 

3 o 

8553.0 

4513*7 

4928.1 

40 

11404.0 

6018.2 

6570.8 

50 

14255*0 

7522.8 

8213.5 

60 

17106.0 

9027.4 

9856.2 

70 

19957.0 

*0531*9 

I I 498.9 

RO 

22808.0 

12036.5 

13141.6 

OO ^ 

25659.0 

I 354 i*i 

14784.3 

IOO 

295x0.0 

15045.6 

16426.9 

200 

57020.0 

30091.2 

32853.9 
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6 Indie. 

uumriu*. 


* 

Solidity 

Weight 

In avoir- 

sr* 

in cubic 

in troy 

dupois 

cro 

Er 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

X 

339-3 

179.0 

196.6 


673.6 

358.1 

393-3 

3 

101 79 

537-2 

589.9 

4 

1 3 5 7-2 

716.2 

786.5 

s 

1696.5 

8 95-3 

983. 1 

6 

2035.7 

1074-3 

1179-8 

7 

2375-0 

1253.4 

1376.4 

8 

2714-3 

1432.4 

i 573 -o 

9 

3053.6 

1611.5 

1769.6 

10 

3392.9 

1790.6 

1966.3 

20 

6785.8 

3581.1 

3932-5 

30 

10178.8 

5371-7 

5898.8 

40 

i? 57 i -7 

7162.2 

7S65.1 

50 

16964.6 

8952.8 

9831.4 

60 

20357.5 

10743 3 

H 797-6 

70 

, 23750.5 

12533-9 

13763.9 

80 

27143-4 

14324.4 

15730.2 

90 

3 0 536-3 

i6iX'5.o 

17696.5 

100 

33929.2 

17905.6 

19662.7 

200 

67858.4 

35811.2 

39325.4 


6i. Inches diameter. 

n > 

Solidity 

Weight 

In avoir- 

=r 

in cubic 

in troy 

dupois 

03 

p - 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

398.2' 

2x0.1 

230.7 

2 

797-4 

420.3 

461.4 

3 

1195.6 

630.4 

692.1 

4 

1593-8 

840.6 

922.8 

5 

1991.9 

1050.8 

1153.6 

6 

2390.1 

1260.9 

1384.3 ; 

7 

2788.3 

1471.1 

1615.O 

8 

3186.5 

1681.2 

X845.7 

9 

3584-7 

i8 9 i. 3 

2076.4 

10 

3982.9 

2101. S ' 

2307.I 

20 

7965.8 

4202.9 

4614.3 

- 30 

1x948.8 

6304.4 

692I.4 

40 

1593^-7 

8405.9 

9228.6 

50 

19914.6 

X0507.4 

11535-7 

60 

23897.6 

12608.9 

13842.9 

70 

27880.s 

14710.4 

16150.0 

80 

31863.4 

16811.8 

18457.2 

90 

35846.3 

*8913.3 

20764.3 

100 

39829.3 

21014.8 

23071.5 

200 

79658.6 

1 42029.6 

46143.0 
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Under the article Steam-E ngine, the reader will find Hydraulic 
a particular account of that nfefnl invention, with a Engines, 
correct dtfeription and plate of it in its improved Hate. ' ^ " 

The Multiplying machine, has no dependence on the stcam- 
adlion of the atmofphere : but, by the weight of vva- engine 
ter only, and without pump-Work of any kind, raifes 37 
water fufticient to ferve a gentleman's feat, with an Engine for 
overplus for fountains, fifh-ponds, &e. tei-b^sT*' 

AB are two copper pails or buckets of unequal n *uj t ipiy„ 
weight and lize, fufpended to chains, which alter- j ng wheel, 
nately wind off and on the multiplying-wheel YZ; Plate 
whereof the wheel Y is fmaller in diameter, and Z CCXI. 1 V. 
larger, in proportion to the different lifts each is de- 6 - 
figned to perform. 

When the buckets are empty, they are flopped le¬ 
vel with the fpring at X, whence they are both filled 
with water in the fame time. t 

The greater of the two. A, being the heavier when 
full, preponderates and defeends ten feet, perhaps 
from C to D; and the leffer, B, depending on the 
fame axis, is thereby weighed up or raifed from 
E to F, fuppofe 30 feet. 

Here, by partisular little contrivances, opening the 
valves placed at the bottom of each of thefe buckets,they 
both difeharge their water in the fame time, through 
apertures proportionable to their capacities; the fmall- 
er into the ciftern W, whence it is conveyed for fer- 
vice by the pipe T, and the larger at D, to run waflc 
by the drain below at H. The bucket B being empt- 
ty, is fo adjufled as then to overweigh ; and defeending 
Ileadily as it rofe betwixt the guiding rods VV, brings 
or weighs up A to its former level at X, where both 
being again replenifhed from the fpring, they thence 
proceed as before. And thus will they continue eon- 
flantly moving (merely by their circumflantial differ¬ 
ence of water-weight, and without any other afFiflance- 
than that of fometimes giving the iron-vvosk a little 
oil) fo long as the materials fliall lafl, or the fpring 
fupply water. 

The fleadinefs of. the motion is in part regulated by 
a worm turning a jack-fly, and a little Ample wheel- 
work at LM; which communicating with the multi¬ 
plying wheel axle at M, is thereby moved forward or 
backward as tjie buckets either rife or defeend. Buy 
what principally keeps the whole movement fleady, jj 
the equilibrium preferved in the whole operation by a 
certain weight of lead, at the end of a lever of fit 
length, and fixed on one of the fpindles of the wheel- 
work, the numbers whereof are fo calculated as, du¬ 
ring the whole performance up and down, to let it 
move r.o more thaii one-fourth of a circle, from G to 
K ; by which .contrivance, as more or lefs of the 
chains fufpending the buckets come to be wound off 
their refpe&ive wheels Y and Z, this weight gradu¬ 
ally falls in as a counterbalance, and fo continues the 
motion equable and eafy in all its parts. 

The water walled by this machine is not above the 
hundredth part of what a water-wheel will expend, to 
raife an equal quantity. Bnt where a fall, propor¬ 
tionable to the intended rife of water, cannot be had, 
with a convenient fewer to carry oft’the waflc water 
over and above, this device cannot be well put in 
prafiice. 8 

Water may alfobe raifed by means of a ft ream AB The Per- 
turning a wheel CDE, according to the order of the flan wheel. 

D let- 
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letters, with buckets a , a, a, a, &c. hung upon the 
wheel by Itrong pins b, b , b, b, &c. fixed in the fide 
of the rim : but the wheel mull be made as high as 
the water is intended to be railed above the level of 
that part of the dream in which the wheel is placed. 
As the wheel turns, the buckets on the right hand go 
down into the water, and are thereby filled, and go up 
full on the left hand, until they come to the top at K, 
where they flrike againd the end « of the fixed trough 
M, and arc thereby overfet, and empty the water into 
the trough ; from which it may be conveyed in pipes 
to the place which it is deiigned for: and as each 
bucket gets over the trough, it falls into a perpendi¬ 
cular polition again, and goes down empty, until it 
comes to the water at A, where it is filled as before. 
On each bucket is a fpring r, which, going over the 
top or crown of the bar tn, (fixed to the trough M), 
raifes the bottom of the bucket above the level of its 
mouth, and fo caufes it to empty all its water into the 
trough. 

Sometimes this wheel is made to raife water, no 
higher than its axis; and then, inflead of buckets 
hung upon it, its fpokes, C, d, <?, f, g, h, are made 
of a bent form, and hollow within ; thefe hollows 
opening into the holes C, D, E, F, in the outlide of 
the wheel, and alfo into thofe at O in the box N up¬ 
on the axis. So that as the holes CD, &c. dip into 
the water, it runs into them ; and as the wheel turns, 
the water rifes in the hollow fpokes c, d, See. and runs 
out in a dream P from the holes at O, and falls into 
the trough Qj from whence it is conveyed by pipes. 
And this is a very eafy way of railing water, beca.ufe 
the engine requires neither men nor liorfes to turn it. 

Eng i ne s for extinguifliing fire are either forcing or 
lifting-pumps; and being made to raife water with 
great velocity, their execution in a great meafure de¬ 
pends upon the length of their levers, and the force 
wherewith they are wrought. 

For example, AB is the common fquirting fire- 
engine. DC is the frame of a lifting-pump wrought 
by the levers E and F aiding always together. Du- 
ringthedroke, the quantity of water raifed by thepif- 
ton N fpouts with force through the pipe G, made 
capable of any degree of elevation by means of the 
yielding leather pipe H, or by a ball and focket, ca¬ 
pable of turning every way, ferewed on the top of the 
pump. Between the firokes on this machine the 
dream is difeontinued. The engine is fupplied by wa¬ 
ter poured in with buckets above ; the dirt and filth 
whereof are kept from choaking the pump-work by 
help of the drainer IK. 

A confiderable improvement has fince been made to 
thefe machines, in order to keep them difeharging a 
continual dream. In doing whereof it is not to be 
underdood that they really throwout more water than 
do the fquirting ones of the fame (ize and dimenfions 
with themfelves ; but that the velocity of the water, 
and of courfe the friflioia of all the parts, being lefs 
violent, the dream is more even and manageable, and 
may be direded hither or thither with greater eafe 
and cenainty than if it came forth only by fits and 
darts : The machine, thus improved, is therefore ge¬ 
nerally better adapted to the purpofe intended than 
the former, cfpeciaUy in the beginning of thefe cala¬ 
mitous accidents. 


T A T I C S. Se&. IV. 

The dream is made continualfrom thefpring of air Hydraulic 
confined in a drong metal veffel CC, in the fire engine Eng i nes,^ 
AB, fixed between the two forcing-pumps D and E, p late v J 
wrought with a common double lever FG moving on CCLXII. 
the centre H. The pidons in D and E both fuck and fig. 6 . 
force alternately, and are here reprefented in their 
different adions; as are alfo their refpedive valves 
at IK and LM. 

The water to fupply this engine, if there be no op¬ 
portunity of putting the end of a fucking-pipe, oc- 
cafionally to be ferewed on, into a moat or canal, 
which would fpare much hurry and labour in cafe of 
fire, is alfo poured into the veffel AB; and being 
drained through the wire grate N, is, by the preflure 
of the atmofphere, raifed through the valves K and 
M into the barrels of D or E, when either of their for¬ 
cers afeend ; whence again it will be powerfully puflied 
when they defeend into the air-veffel CC, through the 
valves I and L by turns : by the force whereof the 
common air between the water and the top of the air- 
veffel O will from time to time be forcibly crowded 
into lefs room, and much compreffed; and the air 
being a body naturally endowed with a drong and 
lively fpring,and always endeavouring to dilate itfelf 
every way alike in fuch a circumdance, bears drongly 
both agaiud the ddes of the veffel « herein it is confi¬ 
ned, and the furface of the water thus injeded ; and 
- fo makes a condant regular dream to rife through the 
metal pipe P into the leather one £), ferewed thereon; 
which being flexible, may be led about into rooms 
and entries, as the cafe may require. 

Should the air contained in this veffel be compreffed 
into half the fpace it took up in its natural date, the 
fpring thereof will be much about doubled; and as 
before it equalled and was able to fuflain the preffure 
of a Angle atmofphere, it having now a double force, 
by the power of that fpring aione will throw water 
into air, of the common degree of denlity, about 
thirty feet high. And Ihould this compreffure be dill 
augmented, and the quantity of air which at fird fill¬ 
ed the whole veffel be reduced into one-third of that 
fpace, its fpring will be then able to redd, and confe- 
quently to raife the weight of a treble atmofphere ; 
in which cafe, it will throw up a jet of water dxty feet 
high. And ffiould fo much water again be forced in¬ 
to the veffel as to fill three parts of the capacity, it 
will be able to thro\y it up about ninety feet high : 
and wherever the fervice Jhall require a dill greater 
rife of -a ater, more water inud be thrud into this vef¬ 
fel ; and the air therein being thus driven by main 
force into a dill narrower compafs, at each explolion, 
the gradual reditution thereof to its fird dimenfions 
. is what regularly carries on the dream between the 
ftrokes, and renders it continual during the operation 
of the machine. 

This experiment, in little, maybe either made on 
the lifting or forcing pump, the nofels of which may 
be left large,on purpofe for thereception ofthefmall 
pipe F, reaching nearly to the valve at E, and oc- 
cafionally to be ferewed in. Between this pipe and the 
fides and top of the nofel H, a quantity of air will 
neceffarily be lodged, which, when the forcer aids, 
will be compreffed at every droke by the rife of the 
water; more whereof will be puflied through E than 
can immediately get away through the pipe F, which 

is 
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it to he always lefs in diameter than the opening of 
valve at E : the degree of which condenfation, 
and that of the reftitution to its natural Hate of den- 
fity, may be ©bferved through the glafs-machines, to 
fatisfaftion. 

Arch imedes’s screw is a fort of fpiral pump, and 
receivesits name front its inventor. Itcunfiftsofalong 
cylinder AB with a hollow pipe CD round it; and is 
placed in an oblique pofition, with the lower end in the 
water, the other end being joined to the lower end of 
the winch IK, fupported by the upright piece- 1 R. 

When this fertw is immerfed in the water, itimme- 
diately rifes in the pipe by the orifice C to a level with 
the furfaceofthe Water EF ; and ifthepoint in thefpi- 
ral, which in the beginning of the motion is coinci¬ 
dent with the furface of the water, happen not to be 
on the lower fide of the cylinder, the water, upon the 
motion of the ferew, will move on in the fpiral till it 
come to the point on the other fide that is coincident 
with the water. When it arrivesat that point, which 
we willfuppofeto be O, it cannot afterwards poflefs any 
other part of the fpiral than that on the lowefl part of 
the cylinder: for it cannot moves from O toward Hor 
G,becaufethey are higher above the horizon ; and as 
this will be conflantly the cafe after the water in the 
fpiral has attained the point O, it is plain it mufl 
always be on the under fide of the cylinder. 

But becaufe the cylinder is in confiant motion, every 
part of the fpiral ferew, from O to D, will by de¬ 
grees fucceed to the under part of the cylinder. The 
water therefore muft fucceed to every part of it, from 
O to D, as it comes on the lower fide ; that is, it mufl 
afeend on the lower part of the cylinder through all 
the length of the pipe, till it come to the orifice at 
D, where it mufl run out, having nothing further to 
fupport it. 

There is afimple and eafy method of working two 
pumps at once, by means of the balance AB, having 
a large iron ball at each end, and placed ill equilibrium 
on the two fpindles C, as reprefented in the 6th fi¬ 
gure. Ou the right and left are two boards 1 , nailed 
to two crofs pieces, faftened to the axis of the ma¬ 
chine. On thefe boards the perfon who is to work 
the pump Hands, and fupports himfelf by a crofs piece 
nailed to the two poHs ED, fig. y. Ac the difiance 
of ten inches on each fide the axis are fafiened the 
pifions MN. 

The man, by leaning'alternately bn his right and 
left foot, puts the balance in motion, by which the 
pumps OP are worked, and the water thrown into the 
pipe H, and carried to a height proportional to the 
diameter of the valves and the force of the balance. 
There mufl be placed on each fide an iron fpring, as 
F and G, to return the balance, and prevent its ac¬ 
quiring too great velocity. 

Tm: Chain-pimp, AB, is ordinarily made'"from 
twelve to twenty-four feet long j and confifis of two 
collateral fquare barrels, and!' chain of piflorts of the 
fame form, fixed at proper defiances thereon. The 
chain is moved in thefe round a coarfe kind of wheel- 
work at either end of the machine, the teeth whereof 
are fo made as to receive one half of the flat piflons, 
and let them fold in ; and they take hold of the links 
as they rife in one of the barrels, and return by the 
other. The machine is wrought either by the turning 


T A T I C S. 2; 

of one handle or two, according rothe labour requi- Entsrtain- 
red, depending on the height to wWch the water is to ingexperi- 
be raifed. A whole row of the pifions (which go mcBt 6, 
free of the fides of the barrel by perhaps a quarter of 
an inch) are always lifting when the pump is at work ; 
yet do they, by the general pufh in the ordinary way 
of working, as it is pretty brifk, commonly bring up 
a full bore of water in the pump. This machine is 
fo contrived, that, by the continual folding in of the 
pifions, ftones, dirt, and whatever happens to come 
in the way, may alfo be cleared ; and therefore it is 
generally made ufe of to drain ponds, to empty few- 
ers, and remove foul waters, in which no other pump 
could work. 

The lafi machine to be deferibed confifis of five The hy- 
pieces of board, forming a fort of fcoop, as B. The draulic 
handle C is fufpended by a rope fafiened to three poles, fcoop. 
placed in a triangle, and tied together at A. El® 1 * 

The working of this machine confifis entirely in CCXLIII, 
balancing the fcoop that contains the water, and di- g * *’ 
refting it in fuch a manner that the water may be 
thrown in any given direction. It is evident that the 
operation of this machine is fo verv eafy, that it may 
rather be confidered as an agreeable and falutary re¬ 
creation than hard labour. 

With this machine a man of moderate ftrength, by 
two ftrokes in four feconds, can draw half a cubic foot 
of water, that is, more than four hundred cubic feet 
in an hour. 

This machine is frequently ufed by the Dutch in 
emptying the water from their dikes. 

Sect. VI. Entertaining Experiments. 

1. Several amufing appearances may be produced of the fy- 
by difguifing or diverfifying a fyphon. It may, for phou dif- 
example, be difguifed in a cup, from which no liquor guifed, 
will How till the fluid is raifed therein to a certain Tantalus’s 
height; but when the efflux is once begun, it will CU P’ &1, 
continue till the veflel is emptied. Thus, fig. ir. is a pi ate 
cup, in the centre whereof is fixed a glafs-pipe A, ccxxxix. 
continued through the bottom at B, over which is put 
another glafs tube, made air-tight at top by means of 
the cork at C; but left fo open at foot, by holes made 
at D, that the water may freely rife between the tribes 
as the cup is filled. Till the fluid in the cup fhall have 
gained the top of the inmofl pipe at A, no motion 
will appear. The air however from between the two 
pipes being in the mean time extruded, by the rife of 
the denfer fluid, and palling down the inner tube will 
get away at bottom ; and the water as foon as the 
top of the inclofed tube fhall be covered thereby, will 
very foon follow, and continue to rife in this machine, 
as in the fyphon, till the whole is run oil. 

This is called by fome, z Tantalus’s cup ; and, to 
humour the thought, a hollow figure is fometimes put 
over the inner tube, of fuch a length, that when the 
fluid is got nearly up to the lips of the man, the'fy¬ 
phon may begin to aft and empty the cup. 

This is in effeft no other than if the two legs of the 
fyphon were both within the veflel, as in fig. 12. into 
which the water poured will rife in the Ihorter leg of 
the machine, by its natural preflhre upwards, to its 
own level; and when it fhall have gained the bend of 
the fyphon, it/will come away by the longer leg, as 
D 2 already 




Enterta'n- already deferibed. An apple, an orange, or any other 
mg exp^ri- folid, may be put into the veffel, to raife the water, 
r iepts ; when it is near the bend, to fet it a-running, by way 
of amuferaent. 

l’late Again, let the handle of the cup, fig. 11. be hol- 
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freely with the water poured into the cup, that it may 
rife equally in both. Being once above the level ED, 
it will overflow, and defeending through the cavity 
DB, will empty the cup of its liquor. 

3. The device called the fountain at command, adls 
upon the fame principle with the fyphon in the nip. 
Let two veffels A and B be joined together hy the pipe 
C, which opens into them both. Let A be opened 
at top, B clofe both at top and bottom (Cave only a 
fmall hole at b to let the air get out of the veffel B), 
and A be of fuch a fize as to hold about iix times as 
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much water as B. Let a fyphon DEF be foldered to 
the veffel D, fo that the part DEe may be within the 
veffel, and F without it; the end D almoff touching 
the bottom of the v.effel, and the end F below the le¬ 
vel of D : the veffel B hanging to A by the pipe C 
(foldered into both), and the whole fupported by the 
pillars G and H upon the (land 1 . The bore of the 
pipe mull be conliderably lefs than the bore of the 
fyphon. 

The whole being thus conftrudled, let the veffel A 
be filled with water, which willrun through the pipe 
C, and fill the veffel B. When B is filled above the 
top of the fyphon at E, the water will run through the 
fyphon, and be difeharged at F. But as the bore of 
the fyphon is larger than the bore of the pipe, the fy¬ 
phon willrun falter than the pipe, and will foon empty 
the veffel B ; upon which the water will ceafe from 
running through the fyphon at F, until the pipe C -re¬ 
fills the veffel B, and then it will begin to run as be¬ 
fore. And thus the fyphon will continue to run and 
flop alternately, until all the water in the veffel A has 
run through the pipe C.—So that, after a few trials, 
one may ealilyguefs about what time the fyphon will 
flop, and when it will begin to run ; and then, to 
amufe others, he may call out, “flop,” or “ run ,” 
accordingly. 

3. This figure reprefents a very pretty portable foun¬ 
tain, which, being charged with water, and inverted, 
will play ajet nearly as high as the refervoir, till the 
fluid is exhaulled ; arid then turned up on the other 
end, the fame thing will happen, and a realclepfydra, 
or water-clock, be thereby formed. 

This device confifls of two hollow veffels, A and B. 
communicating with each other only by the recurved 
tubes C and D ; at the ends of which E and F, are 
placed fmall adjutages to dired the jet. G and Hare 
two open tubes, foldered into the bottom of the bafons 
belonging to A and B, through which the water flows 
in, and fills thofe veffels to a certain height, that is, 
according to their length. They by their difpofition 
alfo prevent the return of the water the fame Way, 
when the machiue is turned upfide down. 

4. Provide a cylindric veffel ofglafs or china, ABCD, 
about a foot high, and four inches diameter. Make 
a hole in its bottom, in which glue a fmall glafs-tube 
E, of about one-third of an inch diameter, and whofe 
end has been partly clofed in the flame of a lamp, fo 
that it will nqt fuffer the water to pafs out but by 


drops, andthat very (lowly. Cover the top of chevef- Entemin- 
fel with a circle of wood F, in the centre of which mg expen- 
make a round hole about half an inch diameter. meat s. 

Have a glafs tube GH, a foot high, and a quarter ’ T ~ v ’ 
of an inch diameter ; and at one end let it have a fmall 
glafs globe I, to which you may hang a weight L, by 
which it is kept in equilibria, on or near the furfacc 
of the water ; or you may pour a fmall quantity of 
mercury into the tube, for the fame purpol.e. Fill the 
veffel with water ; put the tube in it, and over it place 
the cover F, through the hole of which the tube 
muff pafs freely up and down. Now, as the water 
drops gradually out of the veffel, the tube will con¬ 
tinue to defeend till iccome to the bottom. 

Therefore, pafteon.thetube a graduated paper, and 
put it in the veffel when nearly full of water. Hang 
a watch by it, fet to a certain hour; and as ihe tube 
defeends, mark the hours with the half and quarter 
hours. If the veffel be fufiiciemly large, with regard 
to the hole at the bottom, it will go for 12 hours, a 
day, or as much longer as you pleafe, and requires no 
other trouble than that of pout ing in water to a cer r 
tain height. Care muff be had, however, that the 
water be clean ; for if there be any fediment, it will 
in time flop thefmall hole at bottom, or atleafl render 
the motion of the water irregular. 

The veffel may be of tin, but the pipe at bottom 
fliould be glafs, that its fmallaperture may not alter by 
ufe. It is to be obferved, that the tube of one of th-efe 
clocks is not to be graduated by another : for though 
the veffel he of the fame diameter at top, it may not 
be perfectly cylindrical throughout; nor is it eafy to 
make the hole at the bottom of one veffel ejtadlly of 
the fame dimenfions with that of another. 48 

5. The Hon. Mr Charles Hamilton has deferibed Clepfydrai 
a curious ciepfydra or water-clock of a new conflruc- fig- 7 - 
rion. An open canal ee, fnpplied with a conffant 
and equal ffream by the fyphon d, has at each end 
ff, open pipes of exadlly equal bores, which deliver 
the water that runs along the canal e alternately 
into the veffels^ 1, g 1, in fuch a quantity as to raife 
the water from the mouth of the tantalus t, exaftly in 
an hour. The canal e e is equally poifed by the two 
pipes/"i, f 2, upon a centre r, the ends of the canal 
e are raifed alternately, as the cups z z ared.epreffed,, 
to which they are connedled by lines running over 
the pnllies 11 . The cups 2 2 are fixed at each end of 
the balance in wj, which moves up and down upon its 
centre v. n 1, n 2, Are the edges of two wheels or 
pullies, moving different ways alternately, and fitted 
to the cylinder 9 by oblique teetfcd»o:h in the eavity 
of the wheel and upon the cylinder, which, when the 
wheel n moves one way, that is, in the direction of 
the minute band, meet the teeth of the cylinder and 
carry the cylinder with it, and,when n moves the con¬ 
trary way, flip over thofe of the cylinder, the teeth not 
meeting, but receding from each oiher. One or other 
of thefe wheels n n continually moves 0 in the fame 
di.reifiion, with @ji equable and uninterrupted motion. 

A fine ch<»in goes twice round each wheel, having at 
one end a weight x, always out of water, which equi¬ 
ponderates with yat the other end, when kept floating 
on the furface of the water in tlieveffel^.wbichy mult 
always be ; the two cups z, z, one at each end of the 
balance, keep it in equilibria , till one of them isTorced 

down 
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Entertain- down by the weight and impulfe of the water, which 
ing expert- it receives from the tantalus 11 i 1 each of thefe cups 
uienti. Z)Z) has likewife a tantalus of its own h,h, whichemp- 

ties it after the water has done running from^, and 
leaves the two cups again in equilibrio : q is a drain to 
carry off the water. The dial-plate, &c. needs no de- 
fcription. The motion of theclepfydra is effe&ed thus: 
As the end of the canal e e, fixed to the pipe/" 1, is, 
in the figure, the loweit, all the water fupplied by the 
fyphon runs through the pipe J 1, into the veil'd g1, 
till it runs over the top of the tantalus t ; when it im¬ 
mediately runs out at i into the cup 2, at the end of 
the balance m, and forces it down ; the balance moving 
on its centre v. W hen one fide of m is brought down, 
the firing which connedsit .to /1; miming over the 
pulley /, ruffes the end f 1, of the canal e, which turns 
upon its centre r, higher than fo.-, confequently, all 
the water which runs through the fyphon d paffes 
through/^2 into g 2, till the fame operation is per¬ 
formed in that veffel, .and fo on alternately. As the 
height the water rifes in g in an hour, viz. from s to /, 
is equal to the circumference of n, the float y riling 
through the height along with ^he water, lets the 
weight x ad upon the pulley », which carries with it 
the cylinder 0 ; and this, making a revolution, caufes 
the index k todeferibe an hour on the dial plate. This 
revolution is performed by the pulley n 1 ; the next 
is performed by n 2, whilftw t goes back, as the water 
in ^ t runs out through the tantalus ; for y muft fol¬ 
low the water, as its weight increafes, out of it. The 
axis 0 always keeps moving the fame way ; 'the index 
p deferibes the minutes ; each tantalus muft be wider 
than the fyphon, that the veffels gg may be emptied 
as low as s, before the water returns to them. 

A fountain 6. To the, tube wherein the water is to rife, fitafphe- 
which rical or lenticular head, AB, made of a plate of metal, 
fpoutswa- and perforated at top with a great number of little 
ter in form holes. The water rifitig with vehemence towards AB, 
of aihower, w qi he there divided into innumerable little threads, 

2 ‘ andafterwards broke,aad difperfedintothefineftdrops. 

5 0 7. To the tube AB, folder two fpherical fegments 
A fountain C and D, almqit touching each other ; with a ferew 
™ hicl l h t0 conIra & or amplify the interftice or chink at 
fpreads the py ea f ure . Others choofe to make a itnooth, even cleft, 
form of a an a fpherical or lenticular head, fitted upon the tube, 
table cloth. The water fpoating through the chink, or cleft, will 
fig. 3. expand itfelf in manner of a cloth. 

5 1 8. Make a hollow globe A, of copper or lead, and 
The globu.- 0 f a p 12e 

adapted to the quantity of water that comes 
from the pipe to which it is to be placed. Pierce a 
number of fiaall hales thro’ this globe, that all tend 
towards its centre ; ebferving, however, that the dia¬ 
meters of all thtie holes, taken together, mull not 
exceed that of the pipe at the part from whence the 
water flows. Annex to it a pipe B, of fuch height as 
yon think convenient ; and let it.be fere we J at C, to 
the pipe from whence the jet flows. The water that 
comes from the jet ru living with violenceinto theglobe 
will be forced out .at the holes, with the direction in 
which they are maje, and will produce a very plea- 
fing fphere of water. 

9. Procure a little figure made of cork, as AB, 
which you may paint, or drefs in a light fluff, after 
your own fancy. In this figure you are to place the 
fin all hollow cone C, made of thin kaf-brafs. When 


lar fountain 
Plate 
CC'XLIII 
fig. 10. 
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the figure is placed on the jet-d’eau that plays in a Entertain- 
perpendicular direction, it will remain fufpended on ing experi- 
the top of the water, and perform a great variety of went*, 
motions. x 

If a hollow ball of copper, of an inch diameter, and 
very light, be placed on a iitnilar jet, it will, in like 
manner,remain fufpended,revolving on its centre,and 
fpreading the water all round it, in the manner repre- 
fented by rig. 6. or Plate CCXL 1 V. fig.-i.—Bntnote^ 
that as it is neccffary the ball, &c. when on the de- 
feent, fhould keep the fame precife perpendicular 
wherein it rofe (iincc otherwife it would mifs the 
flream and fall downright), fuch a fount a '« fhould on¬ 
ly be played in a place free from wind. 

10. Make a hollowleaden cone A, whofe axis is one- The hemi- 
tbird of the diameter of its bafe. The circle C, that fpherical 
forms its bafe, mult be in proportion to the furface of cafeade. 
water that flows from 1 lie jet oa which it is to be pla- v 
ced, that it may flow from it equally on all fades. To Y r 
the cone join the pipe B, which ferves not only as a 
fupporr, but is to be pierced With a number of holes, 
that it may fupply the cone with a fufficient quantity 
of water—Screw the tube juft mentioned to the top of 
that from whence the jet proceeds.—The water that 
rufhes into the cone from the pipe, will run over its 
circumference, and fbr.m a hemffpherlcal cafcade. If 
this piece be fo conftnnSled that it may be placed in a 
reverfed pofition,it will produce a fountain in the form 
of a vafe, (fee fig. a ) ; and if there be a fufficient 
quantity of water,, both thefe pieces may be placed on 
the fame pipe, the fountain at top and the cafcade- 
underneath which by their variety will produce a ve- 
r j pleafing appearance. ^ 

ir. Let there be two portions of a hollow fphere, The water- 
thatare verylhallow:andlet them befojoined together, fun. 
that the circularfpace between them may be very nar- ^ ate 
row. Fix them vertically to a pipe from whence a jet £ v ” 
proceeds. In that part by which the portions of the 
fphere are joined, there muft be made a number of 
holes j then the water rufhingitito the narrow cavity 
will be forced out from the holes, and produce a re¬ 
gular figure of the fun, as in the plate. This piece 
requires a large quantity and force of water to make 
it appear to advantage. 

Several pieces of this fort may be pi tted over each- 
other, in a horizontal direction, and fo that the fame 
pipe may fupply them all with water (feefi-r. 6. of 
plate CCXLV.) It is p-roper to obferve, that the dia¬ 
meter of thefe pieces in uft con tilt usilly dim ini lb, in pro. 
portion to their difiance from the bottom, ,, 

12 . Make a hollow circle A, the tides of which are The revol- 
to be pierced with t2or 15.holes, made in an inclined ving water- 
direftion : or you may place the like number of (mall lu “- 
tubes round the circle. Fix this circle on the top of pwitn 

a jet, in fuch manner that it may tu-rn freely round. ^ g. 

The water ruffing violently into the hollow circle ' S ’ 
will keep it in -continual motion; and at the fame time 
forcingout of the holesorfmall tubes, will fora are- 
volving figure with pays in different directions, as in 
the plate. ^ 

13. Provide a ftrong-copper veffel A, of fuch figure The corn.*- 

asyou think convenient; in which folder a pipe BE, puffed jet 
©f the fame metal. Let there be.a cock at H, which ^ eau ’ 
muff be made fo tightfchat no air can pafsby it. The pipe IJ> 

BE muff go very near tlve- bottom of the veffel, but 

not- 
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Entertain- not (ouch it. There muft be another pipe F, at wliofc 
ing experi- extremity G there is a very frnall hole : this pipe mull 
be fcrewedinto the former. 

v The veffel being thus difpofed, take agood fyringe; 

and placing the end of it in' the hole at G, open the 
cock, and force the air into the veffel; then turn the 
cock and take out the fyringe. Repeat this oper£rion 
feveral times, till the air in the veffel beftrongly con- 
denfed. Then fill the fyringe with water, and force 
it into the veffel, in the fame manner as yon did the 
air ; and repeat this operation till you can force no 
more water into the veffel; then {hut the cock. This 
veffel will be always ready to perform an extempore 
jet d’eau: for, on turning the cock, the fpring of the 
cojnpreffed air will force out the water with great vi¬ 
olence, and the jet will continue, though conftantly 
decreafing in force, till the water is all exhaufted, or 
the air within the veffel is come to the fame denfity 

57 with that without. . 

The mar- 14. Let there be made a tin veffel, about fix inches 
vgllousvef-high, and three inches in diameter. The mouth of 
lei, fig. 14. this veffel muft be only one quarter of an inch wide; 

and in its bottom make a great number of fmaller holes 
about the fize of a common fewing needle. Plunge 
this veffel in water, with its mouth open ; and when 
it is full, cork it up and take it out of the water. 
So long as the veffel remains corked, no water what¬ 
ever will come out; but as foon as it is uncorked, the 
water will iffue out from the frnall holes at its bottom. 
You muft obferve, that if the holes at the bottom of 
the veffel be more than one fixthofan inch diameter, 
or if they be in too great number, the water will run 
out though the veffel be corked 5 for then the pref- 
fure of the air againft the bottom of the vefffelwill not 

58 be fufficient to confine the water. 

A glafs full An experiment fimilar to this is made with a glafs 
of water filled with water, over which a piece of paper is pla- 
cet ^* The glafs is then inverted ; and the water, by 
water not r * ie P 1-6 ® 11 " 6 °f ^ le a ’ ir un der it, will remain in the 
fpilt, glafs. That the paper, though the feeming, is not the 
fig. 13. real fupport of the water, will appear from n s ay. 

39 ry. In this fountain, the air being compreffed by 

The circu- the concealed fall of water, makes a jet, which, after 
latmg ^ fome continuance, is confidered by the ignorant as a 
Plate 31 "' perpetual motion ; becaufe they imagine that the fame 
CCXI/V water which fell from the jet arifos a»gain. The boxes 
fig. 4. : " CE and DYX being clofe, we fee only the bafon 
ABW, with a hole at W, into which the water fpout- 
ing at B falls ; but that water does not come up again ; 
for it runs down through the pipe WX into the box 
DYX, from whence it drives out the air through the 
afeending pipe YZ, into the cavity of the box CE,-- 
where, prefling upon the water that is in it, it forces 
it out through the fpouting pipe OB, as long as there 
is any water in CE ; fo that this whole pldy is only 
whilft the water contained, in CE, havingfpouted out, 
falls down through the.pipe WX into the cavity DYX. 
The force of thejet is proportionable to the height of 
thepjpeWX, or of the boxes CE and DY above one 
another : the height of the water, meafured from the 
bafon ABW to the furface of the water in the lower 
"box DYX, is always equal to the height meafured 
from the top of thejet to the furface of the water in 
the middle cavity at CE. Now, fince the furface CE 
is always falling, and the water in DY always rifing, 


the height of thejet muft continually decreafe, till it Entertain- 
is Ihorter by the height of the depth of the cavity CE, in g experi 4 
which is emptying, added to the depth of the cavity ! r ‘ ent3 ' 
DY, which is always filling ; and when thejet is ' 
fallen folow, it immediately ceafes. The air isrepre- 
fented by the points in this figure. To prepare this 
fountain for playing.which Ihouldbe doneunobferved, 
pour in water at W, till thecavity DXY is filled ; 
then invert the fountain, and the water will run from 
thecavity DXY into the cavity CE, which maybe 
known to be full, when the water runs out at B held 
down. Set the fountain up again, and, in order to 
make it play, pour in about a pint of water into the 
bafon ABW ; and as foon as it has filled the pipe 
WX, it will begin to play, and continue as long as 
there is any water in CE. You may then pour back 
the water left in the bafon ABW, into any veffel, and 
invert the fountain, which, being fet upright again, 
will be made to play, by putting back the water 
poured out into ABW.; and fo on as often as you 
pleafe. 

The fountain fig. 3. is of the fame kind ; but ha¬ 
ving double the number of pipes and concealed cavi¬ 
ties, it plays as high again. In order to under ftand 
its ftrudture, fee fig. 7. The bafon is A, the four'eavi- 
tiesare B,C,D, and E, from which the water through 
the pipe fG fpouts up to double the height of the 
fountain, the air at E, which drives it, being doubly 
condenfed. The water going down the pipe 1 ( e. gr. 
three feet long), condenfes the air that goes up into 
the cavity C through the pipe 2, fo as to make it 7 ’ v 
ftronger than the common air ; then the water, which 
falling in the pipe 3 from C to D, is capable, by the 
height of its fall, of condenfing the air at E, fo as to 
make it T C. ftronger, being pulhedat C by air already 
condenfed into T '_ lefs fpace, caufes the air at E to be 
condenfed twice as much ; that is, to be ftronger 
than common air ; and therefore it will make the wa-- 
ter at G fpout out with twice the force, and l ife twice 
as high as it would do if the fountain had been of rhe 
fame ftrudture with the former. In playing this foun¬ 
tain turn it upfide down, and 'taking.out the plugs 
g, h, fill the two cavities C and E, and having {hut the 
holes again, fet the fountain upright, and pour fome 
water into the bafon A, and the jet will play out at G; 
but the fountain will begin to play too foon, and there¬ 
fore the beft way is to have a cock in the pipe 3, 
which, being open, whilft the cavities C and E are 
filled, and {hut again before the fountain is fet up, will 
keep the water thrown into the bafon from going 
down the pipe 1, and that of the cavity Cfrom going 
down the pipe 3, by which means the fountain will 
not play before its time, which will be as foon as the 
cock is opened. g 0 

16. Procure a tin veffel ABC, five inches high and ThemagL 
four in diameter; and let it be clofed at top. To the cal cafead*, 
bottom of this veffel let there be foldered the pipe DE, 5 * 
of ten inches length,and half an inch in diameter: this 
pipe muft be open at each end, and the upper end muft 
be above water in the veffel. To the bottom alfo 
fix five or fix frnall tubes F, about one eighth of an 
inch diameter. By thefe pipes the water contained ih 
the veffel is to run fiowly out. 

Place this machine on a fort of tin bafon GH, in 
the middle of which is aholeof one quarter of an inch 

diameter. 
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Entertain- diameter. To this tube DE, fix fome pieces that may 
ing cxperi- fupport theveflel over the bafon ; and obferve that the 
mem*. end 0 f t [ le mbe DE, mud be little more than one 

v quarter of an inch from the bifon. There mull be alfo 

another vefl'clplaced under the bafon, to receive the 
water that runs from it. 

Now, the finall pipes di.fcbarging more water into 
the bafon than can rub out at the hole in its centre,the 
water will rife in the bafon, abovethe lower end of the 
pipe DE, and prevent the air Irom getting into the 
veffel AB ; and confequently the water will ceafe to 
flow front the finall pipes. But the water continuing 
to flow from the bafon, the air will have liberty again 
to enter the veil'd AB, by the tube DE, and the wafer 
will again flow from the fmall pipes. Thus they will 
alternately flop and flow as long as any water remains 
in the veil'd AB. 

As you will eafily know by obferving the rife of the 
water, when the pipes will ceafe to flow, and by the 
fall of it, when they will begin to run again, you 
may fafely predift the change ; or you may command 
them to run or flop, and they will feem to obey your 
6r orders. 

Theillumi- 17. This fountain begins to play when certain can- 
natedfaun- dies placed round it are lighted, and flops when thofe 
tain candles are extinguilhed. It is conftrudted as follows. 
CCXLIII P rov ide two cylindrical velfels, AB and CD. Conned 
fig. 0. * them by tubes open at both ends, at HL, FB, &c. 

0 fo that the air may defcend out of the higher into the 

lower velfel. To thefe tubes fix candleflicks H, &c. 
and to-the hollow cover CF, of the lower velfel, fit a 
fmall tube EF, furnithed with a cock G, and reaching 
almoft to the bottom of the velfel. In G let there be 
an aperture with afcrew, whereby water may bepour- 
ed into CD. 

Now, the candles at H, &c. being lighted, the air 
in the contiguous pipes will be thereby rarified, and 
the jet from the fmall tube EF will begin to play: as 
the air becomes more rarified, the force of the jet will 
increafe and it will continue to play till the water in 
the lower veil'd is exhaufied. It is evident, that as the 
motion of the jet is caufcd by the heat of the candles, 
if they be exynguilhed, the fonntain mull prefently 
flop. 

The folar This is contrived to play by the fpring 

fountain!" t * le &lT> increafed by theheatof the fun, andferves 
Plate ” alfo for a dial at the fame time. GNS is a hollow 
CCXLV. globe of thin copper, eighteeninchesin diameter, fup- 
fig. 8. ported by a fmall inverted bafon, refling on a frame 
ABC, with four legs, between which there is alarge 
bafon of two feet diameter. In the leg C there is a 
concealed pipe, proceeding from G, the bottom of the 
inflde of the globe, along HV, and joining an upright 
pipe u I, for making a jet at I. The Ihort pipe I u, 
going to the bottom of the bafon, has a valye at u un¬ 
der the horizontal part HV, and another valve at V 
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above it, and under the cock, &c. At the north pole Entertain- 
N, there is a fcrewfor openingahole, through which ing cxperi. 
the globe is fupplied with water. When the globe is ment *‘ . 
half filled, let the machine be fet in a garden, and as ~ v 
the fun heats the copper and rarifies the included air, 
the air will prefs upon the vspitcr, which defcending 
through the pipe GCHV, will lift up the valve V, and 
flint the valve u, and the cock being open, fpout out 
at I, and continue to do fo for a long time, if the fun 
fliines, and the adjutage be fmall. At night as the air 
condenfes again by the cold, the outward air prefling 
into the adjutage I, will Ann the valve V, but by its 
prelfiire on the bafon D//H, pufh up the water which 
has been played in the day-time through the valve u, 
and the pipe //HG into the globe, fo as to fill it up 
again to the fame height which it had at firfl, and the 
next fun-fhine will caufe the fountain to play again, 

&c. The ufe of the cock is to keep the fountain from 
playingtill you think proper : a fmall jet will play fix 
or eight hours. 

If the globe be fet to the latitude of the place, and 
redtified before it be fixed, with the hour-lines or me¬ 
ridians drawn upon it, the hours marked, and the 
countries painted, as on the common globe, it will 
form a good dial: the fun then fhinitig upon the fame 
places in this globe as it does on the earth iifelf. This 
fountain was invented by Dr Delhguliers. 63 

19. There isa pretty contrivance, by which thefpe- The hy- 
cific gravity of the body is fo altered, that it rifes and draulic di- 
finks in water at our pleafure. Let lit tic images of men, vers * 
about an inch high, of coloured glaf's, he belpoke at a 
glafs-houfe; and let them be made fo as to be hollow 
within, but foas to have a fmall opening into this hol¬ 
low, either at the foie of the foot or elfewhere. Let 
them be fet a float in a clear glafs phial of water,filled 
within about an inch of the mouth of the bottle; then 
let the botile have its mouth clofed with a bladder, 
clofely tied round its neck, fo as to let no air efcape 
one way or the other. The images themfelves are 
nearly of the fame fpccific gravity with water, or ra¬ 
ther a little more light, and confequently float near the 
furface. Now when we prefs down the bladder, tied 
on at the top, into the mouth of the bottle, and thus 
prefs the air upon the furface of the waterin the bottle; 
the water being prefled will force into the hollow of 
the image through the little opening : thus the air 
within theimages willbe prefled more clofely together, 
and being alfo more filled with water now than before, 
the images will become more heavy, and will confe¬ 
quently defcend to the bottom ; but, upon taking off 
the preffure from above, the air withinthero will again, 
drive out the water, and they will rife to the fame 
heights as before. If the cavities in fome of the ima¬ 
ges be greater than thofe in others, they will rife and 
fall differently, which makes the experiment more, 
amufing. 
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HYDROTHORAX, a colleftion of water in the 
bread. See (the Index fubjoined to) Medicine. 

HYDRUNTUM, (anc. geo.), a noble and com¬ 
modious port of Calabria, from which there was a fltor- 
ttr paffage to Apollonia (Pliny.) Famous for its an- 
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tiquity, and for the fidelity and bravery of its inhabi¬ 
tants. Now Otranto, a city of Naples, at the en- 
rance of the Gulf of Venice. E. Long. 19 0 15^. 
N. Lat. 40° 12. 

HYEMANTES, (ia the primitive chufich), offen¬ 
ders. 



Hygeia 


Hygrome¬ 

ter. 
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ders who had been guilty of fuch enormities, that they 
were not allowed t» enter the porch of the churches 
with the other penitents, but were obliged to hand 
without, expofed to all the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther. 

HYGEIA, in mythology.' See Hexlth. 

HYGIEINE, T>isc», formed of uj/nc; “ found, 
healthy,” that branch of medicine which conliders 
health, and difcovers proper means and remedies,with 
their ufe, in tlie prefervation of thatftate. 

The objedts of this branch of medicine are, the non- 
naturals. See Dr et, Exercise, &c. 

Hyoieine, more largelyt aken ; is divided into 
three parts ; prophyladlice, whicLforefces and pre¬ 
vents difeafes ; fynteritice, employed in preferring 
health ; and analeptice, whofe office is to cure difeafes, 
and reftore health. 

HYGINUS (Caiusjulius),a grammarian,the freed- 
manof Auguftus, and the friend of Ovid, was born in 
Spain, or, according to others, in Alexandria. He 
wrote many books which are mentioned by ancient 
authors; all of which are loft, except fome fables, and 
a work entitled AflronomicanPoeticm and even thefe 
are come down to us very imperfedt. The beft ediiion 
of thefe remains is that of Munker, publifhed with 
fome other pieces of antiquity in 4 vols 8vo, 1681, un¬ 
der the title of Mythographi Latini. 

HYGROMETER,an inftrument for meafuring the 
degrees of drynefs or moifture of the atmofphere, in 
like manner as the barometer and thermometer mea- 
fure its different degrees of gravity or warmth. 

Though every fubftance which fwells in moift, and 
ffirinks in dry weather, is capable of becoming an hy¬ 
grometer ; yet this kind of inftrument is far from be¬ 
ing as yet arrived at fuch a degree of perfedtion as the 
barometers and thermometers. There are three 
general principles on which hygrometers have beefi 
conftrudted. 1. The lengthening and fhortening of 
firings by drynefs and moifture, or their twilling and 
nntwifling by the fame. 2. The fwelling and the 
fhrinking of folid fubftances by moifture or drynefs ; 
and, 3. By the increafe or decreafe of the weight of 
particular bodies whofe nature is to abforb the humi¬ 
dity of the atmofphere. 

I. On thefirft of thefe principles Mr Smeaton hath 
conftrudled an hygrometer greatly fuperior to any that 
had appeared before ; and of which the following ac¬ 
count is given in the 6ad volume of the Phiiofophical 
Tranfadtions- 

“ Having fome years ago attempted to make an ac¬ 
curate and fenfible hygrometer by means of ahempen 
cord of a confiderable length, I quickly found, that, 
though it was more than fufficiently fufceptible of eve¬ 
ry change in the humidity of the atmofphere, yet the 
cord was upon the whole in a continual flate of length¬ 
ening. Though this change was the greateft at firft, 
yet it did not apppear probable than any given time 
%ould bring it to 3 certainty ; and, furthermore, it 
feemed, that as the cord grew more determinate in 
mean length, the alteration by certain differences of 
moifture grew lefs. Now, as on confidering wood, 
catgut, paper, &c. there did not appear to be a likeli¬ 
hood of finding any fubftance fufficiently fenfible of dif¬ 
ferences of moifture that would be unalterable under 
the fame degrees thereof; this led roe to conftderofa 
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couftrildtioti which would readily admit of an »djuft--UygroBie- 
ment; fo that, though the cord whereby theinftrument ter, 
is adluated may be variable in itfclf, both as toabfo- ' *— 
lute length, and difference of length under given de¬ 
grees of moifture, yet that, on fuppoiition ot a mate¬ 
rial departure from its original fcale, it-might be rea¬ 
dily rellored thereto ; and, in confequence, that any 
number of hygrometers limilarly conliruded, might* 
like thermometers, be capable of fpeaking the fame 
language. 

“ The two points of heat the more readily deter¬ 
minable in a thermometer, are the points of freezing 
and boiling water. I11 like manner, to conftrud hy¬ 
grometers which Ihall be capable of agreement, it is 
ltecelfary to eflablifti two different degrees of a moi¬ 
fture which fliall be fixed in rhemfelves, a;;d to which 
weeanhave reconrfeas readily and as often as polfible. 

“ One point is given by making the fubftance per- 
fedly wet, whicli teems fufficiently determinable ; the 
other is that of .perfed dry, which 1 donot apprehend 
to be attainable with the fame precifion. A readinefs 
to imbibe wet, fo that the fubftance may be foon and 
fully faiurated, and alfo a facility of parting with its 
moifture on being expofed to the fire to dry; at the 
fame time, that neither iminerfion, nor a moderate ex- 
pofttion to the warmth of the fire, lhall injure its tex¬ 
ture, are properties requifueto the firil mover of fuch 
an hy grometer,that in a manner exclude all fubftances 
that I am acqua.nted with, befides hempen and flaxen 
threads and cords, or fubftances compounded ofthem. 

“ Upon thefe ideas, in the year 1758, Iconftruded 
two hygrometers as nearly alike as poilible, in order 
that I might have the means ot examining tlicir agree¬ 
ment or difagreement on limilar or diflimilar treat¬ 
ment. The interval or fcale between dry and v. et I 
divided into 100 equal parts,, which I call the degrees 
of this hygrometer. The point o denotes perfed dry; 
and the numbers increafe with the degrees of moi¬ 
fture to 100, which denote pefedt w’et. 

“ On comparing them for fome time, when hung 
up together-in a paffage or ftaircafe,where they would 
be very little affedted by fire, and where they would 
be expofed to as free an air as polfible in the in fide of 
the houfe, Ifound that they were generally within one 
degree, and very rarely differed two degrees ; but as 
thefe comparifons neceffarily took up fome time, and 
were frequently interrupted by long avocations from 
home, it was fome years before I could form a tolerable 
judgment of them. One thing I foon obferved, not 
altogether to my liking, which was, that the flaxen 
cords made ufe of feemed to make fo much refiftance 
to the entry of fmall degrees of moifture (fuch as is 
commonly experienced within doors in the fituation 
abovementioned), that all the changes were comprifed 
within the firft 30°of the fcale; but yet, on expofing 
them to the warm fleam of a vvafh-houfe, the index 
quickly mounted to 100. I was therefore delirous of 
impregnating the cords with fomething of a faline na¬ 
ture, which fliould difpofe them more forcibly to at- 
tradl moifture; in order that thcindtxrcight,with the 
ordinary changes of the moifture in the atmofphere,tra¬ 
vel over a greater part of the (cede of 100. How to do 
this in a regular and fixed quantity, was the fubjedtof 
many experiments, andfeveral years interrupted in¬ 
quiry. Atlaft I triedthe one hereafter defcribed,w’hich 

feemed 
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Hygroma- feemed to anfwer my intention in a great mcafure; and 10 the wire Gl, at any place of the ftud I upon the Hygrontt- 
’ter. though upon the whole it does not appear probable that index KL. _ _ _ . te ‘~' 

■ v 1 ■' ever this inftrument will be made capable of Auchan i( i. In this conftrudtion, the index KL being 12’ 
accurate agreement as the mercurial thermometers are, inches long, 4 inches from the extreme end arc filed fo 
yet if we can reduce all the disagreements of an by- narrow in the dire&ion in which it is fecn by the eye, 
grometer within J*th part of the whole fettle, it will that any part of thefc four inches lying over the divi- 
probably be of ufe in fome philofophical inquiries, in lions of the fcale, becomesan index thereto. The Scale 
lieu of inftruments which have not yet been reduced itfelf Aides four inches, fo as to be brought under any 
to any common fcale at all. part of the fourinchesof the index attenuated as above- 

Plate* “ Fig. i. and 2. ABC is an orthographic delinea- mentioned. 

C,CXLVI. tion of the whole inftrument leen in front in its true “ 2. The pofitiou of the directing piece RR is fo 

CCXLVII. proportion. DE is that of the profile, or inftru- determined as to be parallel to a right line drawn thro’ 
merit feen edgewife. FG in both reprefents a flaxen o upon the fcale, and the centre K of the index ; con¬ 
cord about 35 inches long, fufpended by a turning peg fequently, as the attenuated part of the index forms * 

F, and attached to a loop of brafs-wire at A, which part of a radius or right line from the fame centre, it 
goes down into the box cover H, and defends the in- follows, that whenever the index points to o upon the 
dex, foe. from injury > and byaglafs expofes the fcale fcale, though the fcale is moved nearer to or further 
to view. from the centre of tbeindex, yet it produces no change 

“ Fig. 3. ihows the inftrument to a larger fcale, the in the place to which the index points, 
upright part being, ftiortened, and the box-cover re- “ 3. WhenthediVidedarchofthefcaleisat io’inches 
moved ; in which the fame letters reprefent the fame' from the centre (that is, at its mean diftance) ; theft 
parts as in the preceding figures; GI are two loops the centre of the arch arid the centre of the index are 
or long, links of brafs-wire, which lay hold of the in- coincident. At other diftances, the extremes of Which 
dex K.L, moveable upon a final! ftud or centre K. The are eight or twelve inches, the centre of the divilions, 
cord FG is kept moderately drained by a weight and the centre of the index pointing thereto, not be- 
M of about half a pound avoirdupois.—It is obvious, ing coincident, the index cannot move over the (paces 
that, as the cord lengthens and fhortens, the extreme geometrically proportionable to one- another in all Am¬ 
end of the, index rifes and falls, and fucceffively pafles afioils of the fcale ;- yet the whole fcale- not exceetf- 
over N 2 the fcale difpofed in the arch of a circle, and ing 30 s of a circle, it will be found ori co-'mpftta’tionV 
containing too equal divilions. This fcale is attached that the error can never be- fo great is- y part Of tlie 
to the brafs Aiding ruler QJP, which moves upon the fcale, or t° of the hygrometer ; Which iW fhi-s inftru- 
diredting piece RR, fixed by ferews to the board, which ment being con-fid er-fid as in-diviftMe, the mechanical 
makes the frame or bafe of the whole ; and the fcale error will not be fenAble* 

and ruler NQP is retained in any place nearer to or The cord here made ufe of is flax, and belweeif 

farther firon* the-centre K, as-may be required by the T « r th and T » tf th of an inch in diameter ; Whtcll cat* be 
fereW S ; . readily afeertained by mCafon-ng a number of turns 

“ Fig. 4. reprefents-in profile the Aiding piece add made round a pencil or final 1 flick’. 1 1 is a fort of cord 
ftud 1 . (Ag. 3.), which travCrfcsupon that part of the tiled in London for making nets, aiirfifrof that par- 
index next the centre: K and which can, by the two ticular kind called by net-makers fiaxert thfe-e-threadr 
ferews of the ftud, be retained upon any part of tlve Ic&d. A competent quantity of this cofd wa-s ; boiled 
index- that is made parallel; and which is done for in one pound avoirdupois of water, in which put 
three or four inches-from the centre, for that purpofe. two pennyweights troy of common fait-; the Whole' 

The ftud is filed to the edges, like the fulcrum of a w’as reduced by boiling to- Ax ounces avoirdupois^ 
fcale-bcam ;- one being, formed on the under-lide, the which was done in about half an hour. As this afcer- 
other on the upper, and as near as may be to one tains a given ftrength of the brine, oft faking out tlie 
another. An hook formed at tlie lower end of the cord, it may be fuppofedthat every fibre of the cord 
wire-loops Cl, retains the index, by the lowermbft is equally impregnated with fait. The cord being 
edge of the ftud while the weight M hangs by a ; fmall dried, it will be proper to ftretch it; which maybe 
hook upon the upper edge : by thefe means the index done fo as to prevent it from untWiftiiig, by tying 
is kept Heady, and the cords drained- by the weight, three or four yards to two nails againft a Wall, in an 
with very little friction or burthen upon- the central horizontal polition, and hanging a weight of a pound 
ftud K. or two to the middle, fo as to make it form an o-btufe 

11 Fig j. is a-parallelogram of plate-brafs, to keep angle. This done for a week or more in a room, will 
out? dull, which is attached to the upper edge of the lay the fibres of the cord clofe together, and prevent 
box-cover H; and ferves-to Ihut the part of the box- its ftretchin-g fo fall after being applied to the in¬ 
cover neceifarily cut away, to give leave for the Wire ftrument as it would ot'herwi-fe be apt to- do. 

GI to-tra-verfe with-> the ilidin-g ftud nearer to or fur- “ The hygrometer is to be adj lifted in the following 
th-er from- the centre of the index K , and where, in manner. The bOx-cover, being taken Oft'to prevent its 
fig. 5. a is an hole of about an inch diameter, for the being fpoih-d by the fire, and chooftng a daj natu- 
wire GI to pafs through in the riling and fallingof the rally- dry, fet the inftrument nearly upright, about a 
index freely without touching ; b is a Ait of a lelfer yard from a moderate fire ; fo that the cord may be- 
fize, fafficierit to pafs the wire, and admit the cover to come dry, and the inftrument warm, but not fo near 
come oft'without deranging the cord or index ; cc are as‘-would fpoil the fi-neft linen by too much heat, and 
two finall ferews applied to two Aits, by which the yet fully evaporate the moifture ; there let the inftru- 
plate Aides lengthways, in order to adapt tinrh.de a ment ftay till- tlie index is got as low as .it will <n>; 

Vol. IX. B now 
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Hygrame- now and then Itroaking the cord betwixt the thumb 
t and finger downwards, in order to lay the fibres there- 

v ’ of clofe together ; and thereby caufing it to lengthen 
as much as poifible. When the index is thus become 
flationary, which will generally happen in about an 
hour, more ©r lefs as the air is naturally more or lefs 
dry, by means of the peg at top raife or deprefs the 
index, till it lies over the point o. This done, remove 
the inflrument from the fire.; and having ready foiue 
warm water in a tea-cup, take a middling camel’s hair 
pencil, and, dipping it in the water, gently anoint the 
cord till it will drink no more, and till the index 
becomes flationary and water will have no more effedt 
upon it, which will alfo generally happen in about an 
hour. If in this flate the index lies over the degree 
marked ioo, all is right: if not, flack the fcrew S, 
and Aide the fcale nearer to or further from the centre, 
till the point too comes under the index, and then the 
inflrument is adjufledfor ufe : but if the compafs of, 
the Aide is not fuificient to effedt this, as may proba¬ 
bly happen on the firft adjuflment, flack the proper 
fcrews, and move the Hiding find /nearer to or fur¬ 
ther from the centre of the index, according as the , 
angle formed by the index between the two points of 
dry or wet happens to be too fmall or too large for 
the fcale.” 

On this principle, a Ample hygrometer has been- 
made by Mr Coventry of Southwark, London. It is 
not upon the moft accurate 'conftrudtion, yet will adt 
very fenfibly in the.common chaugesof the air. Fig. 6. 
reprefents the hygrometer as applied to a wall-or board. 
A is a firing of whip-cord, catgut, &c. of any length 
at pleafure : it is fui'pended on a bracket B, and kept 
extended by a weight at the bottom C. DD is a flip 
of wood, which'With the bracket is fixed perpendicu¬ 
larly to a wall or fide of, a room. It has a. flraight 
line E dfawn down in the middle of the board, fer- 
ving to point out the divifions upon the edges of the 
two thin circular cards F and G. At the centre of the 
bottom of each of thefe cards is .glued a piece of 
cork, through which the ltring A is drawn: Thefe 
cork-pieces ferveto preferve the horizontal pofition of 
the cards.' The upper card F is divided into io equal 
parts or divifions, and the under card G into ioo equal 
parts; the 1 firing A being meafured into io equal 
parts, from the point of lufpenfion H to the fnrface 
of the lower card I.' The card F is hung at the firft 
part from H, and the card G at the ioth part from 
the fame point: confequently, from the twilling and 
uiitwifling of the firing A by the different changes of 
the air, the lower card G, from the mechanical prin¬ 
ciples of motion, will defcribe io revolutions for one 
of the upper card F 3 or, when the lower card G has 
made one revolution, the upper card F will have de- 
fcribed but the ioth part, or one, of its divifions. 
From whence it appears, that by the affiflance of the 
upper card F, an index is thereby obtained of the num¬ 
ber of revolutions the lower card G performs, which 
are reckoned by the line E on the flip of wood. 

Example. It mult firft be obferved what divifion 
of the card F the line E is againlt, fuppofe 3, 
and alfo what divifion of the lower card G is cut 
by the fame line, fuppofe 10 : it then appears, that 
the hate of the hygrometer is thus, 3 degrees and 10 
hundredths of another. If the whole 10 divifions of 


the card F have palled theline E, the lower card G will Hygrome- 
have revolved 10 times, or 10hundred parts, equal to- t=r.. 
1000 ; the accuracy to which the principle of this ' v ’ 
fimple contrivance anfwers. Before ufe, the hygrome¬ 
ter fhould be adjnfted ; to do which, the cards F and 
G are firft fet to the line E at the o of each, or- com¬ 
mencement of the graduations : whatever direction the 
cards afterwards take, it muft evidently be from the 
change to greater moifture or drynefs in the air ; and- 
they will accordingly point it out. ■* ' 

On this principle, but with a degree of ingenuity' 
and pains perhaps never before employed, an hygro¬ 
meter has been ccnflnidted by JVI. de Sauflure, pro-- 
feflor of philofophy at Geneva. In his Etfais fur 
/’ Hygromttrie, in 4m, 1783, is an important detail on 
the fnbjedt of hygrometry ; from which the following 
defeription of his hygrometer is taken. The au¬ 
thor found by repeated experiments, that the differ¬ 
ence between the greateft exteniiomand contraction of 
a-halr, properly prepared, and that has a weight of about 
three grains fufpended to it, is nearly f of its whole 
length ; that is, 3^., or 3J lines inafoot. Thiscircum- 
ftance fuggefled the idea of a new hygrometer : And,- 
in order to render thofe fmall variations perceptible 
and nfeful, the following apparatus was conflructed. 

Fig. 7. is a reprefejitation of the whole inflrument, 
with the hair and other appendages complete. The 1 
lower extremity of the hair a b is held by the chaps 
of the fcrew pincers b. Thefe pincers arereprefented 
afide at B : by a fcrew at its end, it fallens into the 
nut of the bottom plat'e ,C. This nut of the plate 
turris independently of the piece that fupports it, and. 
ferves to raife or deprefs the pincers B at pleafure. 

The upper extremity a of the hair is.held by the 
under chaps of the double pincers a, reprefented afide 
at A. Thefe pincers fallen the hair below, and above 
fallens a very fine narrow flip of filver, carefully an¬ 
nealed, which rolls round the arbor or cylinder d, a fe-: 
parate figure of which is fhown at DF. This arbor, 
which carries the needle or index e e, or E in the fepa- 
rate figure, is cut in the fhape of a fcrew ; and the in¬ 
tervals of the threads of this fcrew have their bafis 
fiat, and are cut fquarely fo as to receive the flip of 
filver thatis fattened to the pincers a, and joined in this 
manner with the hair. M. Sauflure obferves, that hair 
alonefixed immediately to the arbor would not do; fork 
curled upon it, and acquired a flifinefs that the counter- 
poife was not able to furmount. The arbor was cut in 
a fcrew form, in order that the flip of filver in wind¬ 
ing upon it fhould not increafe the diameter of the 
arbor, and never take a fituation too oblique and vari¬ 
able. The flip is fixed to the aibor by a fmall pin F. 

The other extremity of the arbor D is fhaped like a 
pulley, flat at the bottom fo as to receive a fine fupple 
filken, firing, to which is fufpended the counterpoife 
g in the large figure, and G in the fide one. This • 
counterpoife is applied to diflend the hair ; and adts in 
a contrary diredtion to that of the hair, and the move- 
able pincers to which the hair is fixed. If then the 
hair fhould be loaded with the weight of four grains, 
the counterpoife mult weigh four grains more than,the 
pincers. The arbor atone end pafles through the cen¬ 
tre of the dial, and turns therein, in a very fine hole, 
on a pivot made very cylindrical and well polifhed : at 
the other end is alfo a limilar pivot, which turns in an 

hole. 
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Hygrome- hole made in tlic end of the arm h of the cock h i, 
tor. H I. This cock is fixed behind the dial by means @f 
—v-' the fcrew I. 

The dial keek, divided into 360 degrees, is fupport- 
ed by two arms//; tliefe are foldered to two tubes, 
which inclofe the cylindrical columns m mm m. The 
fetting fcrews n n move upon, tliefe tubes, and ferve 
thereby to fix the dial and arbor to any height requi¬ 
red. The two columns which ftipport the dial are 
firmly fattened to the cafe of the hygrometer, which 
reft upon the four fcrews 0000; by the afllftance of 
thefe fcrews, the inftrumeni is adjufted, and placed in 
a vertical lintation. 

The fquarc c >lumn p p, which rettsupon the bafe of 
the hygrometer> carries a box q, to which is fixed a 
kind of port crayon r, the aperture of which is equal 
to the diameter of the counterpoife^. When the hy¬ 
grometer is to be moved from one place to another ; 
to prevent a derangement of the inftrument from the 
ofcillations of the counterpoife, the box q, and the 
port-crayon r, mutt berai’fed up fo as the counterpoife 
may fall into and be fixed in it, by tightening the 
fcrew s and the box and counterpoife together by the 
fcrew t. When the hygrometer is intended for ufe, the 
counterpoife mutt be difengaged by lowering the box, 
as maybe conceived from the figure. 

Laitly, at the top of the inftrument is a curved piece 
of metalx, y, z, whichis fattened to the three columns 
juft defcribed, and keeps them together. It has a 
fquare hole a ty, which ferves to hang up the hygro¬ 
meter by when required. 

The variations of which this hygrometer is capable, 
are (all things belides equal) as much greater as the 
arbor round which the flip of ttlver winds is than a 
fmaller diameter, and as the inftrument is capable of 
receiving a longer hair. M. SauiTure has had hygro¬ 
meters made with hairs 14 inches long, but he finds 
one foot fufficient. The arbor is three-fourtlis of a 
line in diameter at the bafe between the threads of 
the fcrew or the part on which the flip winds. The 
variations, when a hair properly prepared is applied to 
it, are more than an entire circumference, the index 
defcribing about 400 degrees in moving from extreme 
drynefs to extreme humidity. M. SauiTure mentions 
an inconvenience attending this hygrometer, viz. its 
not returning to the fame point when moved from one 
place to another ; becaufe the weight of three grains 
that keeps the lilver llip extended, cannot play To ex¬ 
actly as to adl always wi th the fam e precilion againft the 
arbor round which it winds. But this weight cannot 
be fenliblyincreafed without ftill greater inconvenien¬ 
ces : he therefore obferves, that this hygrometer is 
well calculated for a fixed iituation in an obfervatory, 
and for various hygrometrical experiments; fmce, in- 
ftcad of the hair, there may be fubftituted any other 
lubftance of which a trial may be wanted ; and it may 
be kept extended by a counterpoife more or lefs heavy 
as they may require : but the inftrument will not ad¬ 
mit of being moved, nor ferve even for experiments 
which may fubjeft it to agitation. 

Portable * T° obviate the objedlion abovenientioned, M. Sauf- 
hygrome- ^ ure ^ las contrived another apparatus niore portable 
ter by M. and convenient, and which, if notfo extenlivein its va- 
Sanffure. riations, is in fad very firm, and not in the leaft liable 
to be deranged by carriage and agitation. Fig. 8. is a 


reprefentation of this hygrometer, which he calls the Hygrome- 
portable hygrometer, in diftindion from the preceding, t er - 

which he calls the great hygrotneter or the hygrometer w 
■with the arbor. The material part of this inftrument 
is its index a b c e ; an horizontal view of which, and 
the arm that carries it, is feen in the feparatc figure 
GBDEF. This index carries in its centre D a thin 
tube hollow throughout, and projeds out on each fide 
of the needle. The axis which paffes through it, and 
round which the index turns, is made thin in the 
middle of its length and thick at the ends ; fo that 
the cylindrical tube which it paffes through touches it 
only at two points, and ads upon it only at its extre¬ 
mities. 

The part d e DE of the index ferves to point out 
and mark on the dial the degrees of moifture and dry¬ 
nefs ; the oppofite part db DB ferves to fix both the 
hair and counterpoife. This part, which terminates in 
a portion of a circle, and is about a line in thicknefs, 
is cut on its edge in a double vertical groove, which 
makes this part fimilar to the fegment of a pulley 
with a double neck. Thefe two grooves, which are 
portions of a circle of two lines radius, and have the 
fame centre with that of the index d, ferve in one of 
them to contain the hair, and in the other the filk, to 
the end of which the counterpofe is fuipended. The 
fame index carries vertically aboveand belowitscentre 
two fmall fcrew-pincers, fituated oppofite to the two 
grooves : that above at a, oppofite to the hindmoft 
groove,. ferves to fix the filk to which the counterpoife 
is fufpended ; and that below at b, oppofite to the 
hithermoft groove, ferves to hold one of the ends of 
the hair. Each of thefe grooves has its partitions cut, 
as feen in the fedion B, and its bottom made flat, in 
order that,the hair and filk may have the greateft: 
freedom poflible. The axis of the needle DD goes 
thro’ the arm gf GF, and it is fixed to this arm by the 
tightening fcrew ft'. All theparts of the index ihould 
be in perfed equilibrium about its centre ; fo that when, 
it is on its pivot without the counterpoife, it will reft; 
indifferently in any pofition it may be placed in. 

It mult be underftood, that when the hair is fixed 
by one of its extremities in the pincers e, and by the 
other end on the pincers y at top of the inftrument, 
it paffes in one of the necks of the double pulley 
b, whilft the counterpoife to which the filk is fixed in 
a paffes in the other neck of the fame pulley : the coun¬ 
terpoife ferves to keep the hair extended, and ads al¬ 
ways in the fame diredion and with the fame force, 
whatever the iituation of tlie index may be. When 
therefore the drynefs contrads the hair, it overpowers 
thegravityof the counterpoife, and theindexdefcends: 
when, on the contrary, the humidity relaxes the Jhair, 
it gives way to the counterpoife, and the index afeends-. 

The counterpoife Ihould weigh but three grains ; fo, 
that the index iliould.be made very light-ana very eafy 
in its motion, in order that the leaft poflible force may 
move it, and bring it back again to its point when 
drawn alide. 

T he dial h eh is a-circular arch, the centre of which 
is the fame with that of the -index. This.arch is di¬ 
vided into degrees of ihe feme circle, or into the hun¬ 
dredths of the interval which is found between the li¬ 
mits of extreme drynefs and extreme humidity. The 
interior edge of the dial carries at the diftance hi a 
E 2 kind 
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Hygromc-kind of projecting bridle or flay i i, made of brafs wire, 

( ^- r - curved to the arch, and fixed in the points i i. This, 

w bridle retains and guards the index, at the fame time 

leaving it to play with the requifite freedom. The 
ttrew-piucersy, in which is fattened the upper extre¬ 
mity of the hair, is carried by a moveable arm, which 
attends and detteadsatpleafurethelengthoftke frame 
KK. This frame is cylindrical every where eltt, ex¬ 
cept its being here flattened at the hinder part to 
about half its ihicknefs, in order that the piece with 
the ttrew which carries the arm fhould not project out 
underneath, and that the arm may not turn. The 
arm may be flopped at any defired height by means 
of the preffing ttrew x. But as it is of utt fometimes 
to be able to give the inflrument a very linall and ac¬ 
curate motion, fo as to bring the index exactly to the 
part that may be wanted, the Hide piece /, which car¬ 
ries the pincers^', to which the hair is fixed, is to be 
moved by the adjufting ttrew m. 

At the battof the inftr unseat is a great lever nop q, 
which ttrves to fix the index and its counterpoife when 
the hygrometer is to be moved. The lever turns an 
axis n, terminated by a ttrew which goes into the 
frame ; in tightening this ttrew, the lever is fixed in 
the defired pofition. When the motion of the index 
is to be flopped, the intended pofition is given to this 
lever, as reprefented in the dotted lines of the figure. 
The long neek p of the lever lays hpld of the double 
pulley b of the index, and the fh-ort neck 0 of the coun- 
terpoitt: the tightening ttrew ^fattens the two necks 
at once. In confining the index, it mutt be fo placed, 
fhat the hair be very flack ; fo that, if whilft it is 
moved the hair fhould get dry, it may have room to 
eontradl itfelf. Afterwards, when the inflrument is 
placed for utt, the firtt thing to be done is to relax 
the ttrew n, and turn back the double lever with great 
care, taking equal caution at the fame time not to 
ttrain the hair. * It is better to apply one hand to the 
index near its centre, whiltt the other hand is dittnga- 
ging the pulley and the counterpoife from the lever 
that holds them fleady. The hook r ferves to fufpend 
a thermometer upon ; it fhould be a mercurial one, 
with a very ftnall naked bulb or ball, fo as to fhow in the 
mott ttnfible manner the changes of the air : it fhould 
be mounted in metal, and guarded in fuch a manner as 
not to vibrate fo as to break the hair. Laftty, a 
notch is made under the top of the frame s, to mark 
rhe point of fufpenfion, about which the infl-rument is 
4a equilibrium, and keeps a vertical fituation. 

AlltheinttrumeHts fhould be made of br-afs : though 
rhe axis of the index and its tube work more pleafant- 
]y together if made of bell metal. 

The extent of this hygrometer’s variations is not 
more than the fourth or fifth part of the hygrometer 
with the arbor. It may be augmented by making the 
ttgment of the pulley to which the hair is fixed of a 
fmaller diameter ; but then the hair, in moving about 
it, would fret and contradta ftiftnefs, which would cauie 
it to adhere to the bottom of the neck. M. Sauflure 
is of opinion, that the radius of this pulley fhould not 
he lefs than two lines, at leaft that there fhould be 
adapted a plate of fliver or fome other contrivance 
but then rhe hygrometer would be too difficult to coa - 
ilrudt, and it would require too much attention and 
car? on the part of thofe wlio utt it: hisobjtcl was,. 


to make an inflrument generally ufeful, and eafy Hygrome- 
and convenient in its utt. The hygrometer with the nan 
arbor may be ufed for obfervations which require an * ' 

extreme fenfibility. 

The variations of this inflrument may be augment¬ 
ed by making it higher,becaufe in that cafe longer hairs 
might he adapted : but it would be then lefs portable. 

Betides, if the hair is too long when obfervations are 
made in the open air, the wind has too great an died 
upon it, and thus communicates to the index in¬ 
convenient vibrations. It is not proper therefore to 
make it more than a foot in height. When it is of 
this dimenfion, an hair properly prepared can be ap¬ 
plied to it, and its variations from extreme drynefs to 
extreme humidity are 8©or even 100 degrees ; which 
on a circle of 3 inches radius forms an extent fufficient 
for obfervations of this kind. M. Sauflure has even 
made fmaller inftruments that may be carried conve¬ 
niently in the pocket, and to make experiments with 
undcrfmallreceivers : they were but ttven inches high 
by two inches of breadth ; which, notwithflanding 
their variations, were very ttnfible. 

Thus much for the conftrudion of the various parts 
of the inflrument. The limits of this work will not 
admit of our inferting the whole of M. Sauflure’s fub- 
ttquent account of tbe preparation of the hair, the 
manner of determining the limits of extreme humidity 
and of ex treme drynefs, the hydrometrical variations of 
the hair, and the graduation of the hygrometer. The 
following abflrad muft therefore fuffice. 

In the preparation of the hair, it was found ne- 
ceflary to free it of a certain unduofity it always 
has in its natural ftate, which in a great meafure de¬ 
prives it of its hygrometrical fenfibility. A number 
of hairs are boiled in a lye of vegetable alkali ; and 
among thett are to be chottn for utt fuch as are 
mofl tranfparent, bright, and foft: particular pre¬ 
cautions are neceffary for preventing the ftraining of 
the hair, which renders it unfit for the intended pur - 
pofe. 

The two fixed points of the hygrometer are the ex¬ 
tremes both of moiftnre and drynefs. The former is 
obtained by expofing the inflrument to air completely 
faturated with water : and this is effected by placing 
it in a glafs receiver flanding in water, the fides of 
Which are kept continually moiflened. The point on 
the dial,at which the hand after a certain interval re¬ 
mains flationary, is marked 100. The point of ex¬ 
treme drynefs, not abfolute drynefs, for that does not 
exift, but the greateft degree of it that can be obtain¬ 
ed,is produced by introducing repeatedly into the fame 
receiver containing the inflrument, and 1 flanding now 
upon quickfilver, certain quantities of deliqnettent al¬ 
kaline falls, which abforb the moiflure of the air. The 
higbeft point to which the hand can be brought by 
this operation, not only when it will rife no higher, 
but when it becomes retrograde front the dilatation, 
occafionedby heat, is called o ; and the arch between 
thett two points is divided into 100 equal parts, being 
degreesof the hygrometer. The arch pp, upon which 
the ttale is marked in the inflrument (reprefented in 
fig. 2.) being partofa circle of three inches diameter 
hence every degree meafures about ^ of a line-. In 
the ftationary hygrometer, fig. 1. the ttale upon the 
complete circular dial is fo much larger, that every 

degree. 
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Hygrome- degree meafures about five lines: but this M. Sauffure 
te r » conlidersas fo far from being a perfedion, that itisra- 
ther an inconvenience ; fince the inftrument, becomes 
thereby fo very fufceptible oftlie leaf! imprdlion, that 
there is even no approaching it without a feniible 
variation. The thermometer, adapted as before men¬ 
tioned, ferves to corred tire changes of tempera¬ 
ture : towards the extreme drynefs, i° of the thermo¬ 
meter produces on the hair an effed of £ deg. of the 
hygrometer; but towards the extreme of moifture, the 
fame difference of temperature caufes an effed no lefs 
than 3 0 on the hygrometer. He conftruded two ta¬ 
bles, that gave the intermediate hygrometrical varia- 
tionsfor fingle degrees of the thermometer at different 
parts of the feale. 

The whole range of the atmofpherical variations 
takes in about 75 0 of this feale; a drynefs of more 
than 2 5 0 being always the effed of art. The fenfibi- 
lity of this inftrument is fo very great, that being ex- 
pofed to the dew, he mentions that it varies above 40° 
in about 20 minutes of time. Being removed from a 
very moift into a very dry air, it varied in one inftance 
no lefs than 35 0 in three minutes. He fays that 
its variations were always found uniform in diffe¬ 
rent inftruments fufpended in different parts of the 
fame atmofphere. This hygrometer is coniidered by 
the author as polfeifed of all the properties requiftte in 
fuch an inftrument. Thefe are, 1. That the degrees in 
the feale be fufficiently large, and to point out even 
the leafl; variation in the drynefs or moifture of the at¬ 
mofphere. 2. That it be quick in its indications. 
3. That it be at all times confident with itfelf; viz. 
that in the fame ftate of the hair it always points to 
the fame degree. 4. That feveral of them agree with 
one another. 5. That it be affeded only by the aque¬ 
ous vapours. 6. That its variations be ever propor¬ 
tionate tp the changes in the air. 

Not many of thefe hydrometers have yet been made 
in London. A confiderable degree of trouble and de¬ 
licacy is requilite in the preparation of the hair, and 
it is very fragile ; circumftances which may prevent 
it from coming into general ufc among common obfer- 
vers, although probably it may be the beft in principle 
of any yet made. 

II. On the fecond general principle, namely, that 
of the fwelling of folid bodies by moifture,and their eon- 
tradion by drynefs, M. De Luc’s inftrument is the beft. 
He makes choice ofivory fort he conftrndion of his hy¬ 
grometer, becaufe he finds, that, being once wetted, 
i vory regularly fwells by moifture, and returns exadly 
to the lame dimenfions when the moifture is evapora¬ 
ted, which other bodies do not. This hygrometer is 
reprefented in fig. 9. where aab is an ivory tube open 
at the end a a , and clofe at b. It is made of a piece of 
ivory taken at the diftance of feme inches from the top 
of a pretty large elephant’s tooth, and likewife at the 
fame diftance from its furface, and from the canal 
which reaches to that point. (This particular direc¬ 
tion is given, that the texture of the ivory in all dif¬ 
ferent hygrometers may be the fame, which is of great 
importance.) This piece is to be bored exactly in the 
direction of its fibres; the hole muft be very ftraight, 
its dimenfions 24 lines in diameter, and 2 inches 8 lines 
in depth from*? a to c. Its bore is then to be exadly 
filled wirh a brafs cylinder, which, however,. muft gro- 


jed fomewhat beyond the ivory tube; and thus it is to Hygromc- 
be turned on a proper machine, till the thicknefs of t*r. 
the ivory is exadly ..t-of a line, except at the two v 
extremities. At the bottom b the tube ends in a point; 
and at the top a a it muft for about two lines be left a 
little thicker, to enable it to bear the prellure of ano¬ 
ther piece put into it. Thus the thin or hygrometri¬ 
cal part of the tube will be reduced to 2j French 
inches, including the concavity of the bottom. Before 
this piece is ufed, it muft be put into water, fo that 
the external part alone may be wetted by it; and here 
it is to remain till the water penetrates to the infide ; 
and appears in the form of dew, which will happen 
in a few hours. The reafon of this is, that the ivory 
tube remains fomewhat larger ever after it is wetted, 
the nrft time. 

For this hygrometer, a glafs tube muft be provided 
about 14 inches long, the lower end of which is fhown 
in d d e c. Its internal diameter is about i of a line. 

If now the ivory tube is exadly filled with mercury,, 
and the glafs one affixed to it, as the capacity of the 
former decreafes by being dried, the mercury will be 
forced up into the glafs one. 

The piece ffgg is intended to join the ivory with 
the glafs tube. It is of brafs, fhaped as in the figure. 

A cylindrical hole is bored through it, which holds 
the glafs tube as tight as poftible without danger of 
breaking it; and its lower part is to enter with fome- 
degree of difficulty into the ivory pipe. To hinder 
that part of the tube which inclofes the brafs piece 
from being affeded by the variations of the moifture,. 
it is covered with a brafs verrel reprefented in h h i i. 

The pieces muft be united together with gum-lac or 
maftic. 

The introdudion of the mercury is the next opera¬ 
tion. For this purpofe, a flip of paper three inches 
wide is firft to be rolled over the glafs tube, and tied, 
faft to the extremity neareft the ivorypipe. A horfe- 
hair is then to be introduced into the tube long enough 
to enter the ivory pipe by an inch, and to reach, three 
or four inches beyond the extremity of the glafs one.. 

The paper which has been fhaped round the tube muft 
now be raifed, and ufed as a funnel to pour the mer¬ 
cury into the inftrument, which is held upright. The 
pureft qnicklilver is to be ufed for this purpofe, and it. 
will therefore be proper to ufe that revived from cinna¬ 
bar. It eafily runs into the tube; and the air efcapes 
by means of the horfe-hair, affifted with forac gentle; 
fhakes. Frelh mercury muft from time to- time be- 
fnpplied, to prevent the mercurial tube from being to¬ 
tally emptied; in which cafe, the mercurial peiliclc. 
which always forms by the contad of the air. would 
run in along with it. 

Some air-bubbles generally remain in the tube ;. 
they may be feen through the ivory pipe, which is thin, 
enough to have fome tranfparency. Thefe being col- 
lcded together by fhaking, muft be brought to the 
top of the tube, and expelled by means of the horfe- 
hair. To facilitate this operation, fome part of the. 
mercury muft be taken our of the tube, in order that 
the air may be lefs obftrnded in getting out, and the 
horfe-hair have a free motion to allift it. Air, how¬ 
ever, cannot be entirely driven out in this manner. It; 
is the weight of the mercury with which the tube is 
for that reafon to he filled, which, in.time completes 
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Hygrame- its expulllon, by making it pafs through.the pores of ver. This flip is kept extended by a fmall fpring, Hygromc- 

^ter. the ivory. To haften this, the hygrometers are put and the variations in its length are meafured by a t . '^ r ~ . 

' into a proper box. This is fixed nearly in a vertical vernier divifion, or by, which is perhaps better, an in¬ 
direction to the faddle of a horle, which is fet a trot- dex on a dial plate : the whole variation from extreme 

ting for a few hours. The (hakes fometimes divide drynefs to extreme moifture is about ~ of its length, 

the column of mercury in the glafs tube, but it is ealily Thefe hygrometers are made by Mr Adams, and 
re united with the horfe-hair. When, upon fhaking Mr W. Jones, London. Theflipof whalebone is mount- 
the hygrometer vertically, no fmall tremulous motion ed in a frame very fimilar to that belonging to M. 
is any longer perceived in the upper part of the co- Sauffure’s hygrometer before deferibed (fee fig. ?.) The 
lumn, one may be fure that all the air is gone out. only material difference is, that a fmall concentric 

The fcale of this hygrometer may be adjufted, as wire fpring is ufed, inflead of a counterpoife, to keep 
foon as the air is gone out, in the following manner, the flip of whalebone extended. M. Sauffure had 
The inftrumentis to be fufpended in a velfel of water tried fuch a fpring applied to his hairs; but the 
cooled with ice, freih quantities of which are to be add- weakeft fpring he found too ftrong for the hair; and 
cd as the former melts.. Here it is to remain till it he was further apprehenfive, that the variations which 
has funk as low as it will fink by the enlargement of the cold, heat, and the weather infallibly make, would 
the capacity of the ivory tube, owing to the moifture fuffer from the force of the fprings. 
it has imbibed. This uf'ually happens in feven or eight M. de Luc, in the hygrometers he formerly made, 
hours, and is to be carefully noted. In two or three asbefore deferibed (rnadeof ivory), had graduated them 
hours the mercury begins to afeend, becaufe the moi- from one fixed point only, that of extreme moijrure, 

"fture paffes into the cavity, and forces it up. The which is obtained by foaking them in water. He has 
loweft ftatio.n of the mercury is then to be marked o ; now very ingenioufly contrived to fix the other ex- 
and for the more accurate marking the degrees on the treme, that of drynefs : but this being producible only 
fcale, M. de Luc always chofe to have his hygrotne- by means of ftrong fires, fuch as hygrometers cannot 
trical tube made of one which had formerly belonged fupport, he ufes an intermediate body, quicklime; 
to a thermometer. The reafon of this is, that in the which after having been deprived, by force of fire, 
thermometer the expanfion of the mercury by heat had of all its own humidity, has the property of flowly 
been already determined. The diftance between the imbibing humidity again from the bodies in itsneigh- 
. thermometrical points of melting ice and boiling water bourhood ; and whofe capacity is fuch, that all the 
at 27 French inches of the barometer was found to be vapour that can be contained in a quantity of air equal 
1937 parts. The bulb of this preparatory thermome- to its own bulk, can give it no fenfible humidity. Thefe 
ter was broke in a bafon, in order to receive carefully hygrometers, inclofed with a large quantity of frelli 
.#11 the mercury that it contained. This being weighed burnt lime in lumps, acquire in three weeks the fame 
in nice feales amounted to 1428 grains. The hygro- degree of drynefs with the lime, which cannot differ 

meter contained 460 grains of the fame mercury. Now fenfibly from extreme drynefs. 

it is plain, that the extent of the degrees on the hy- M. deSauffuremakeschoiceofhairs,preparedbyma- 

grometer, ought to be to that of the degrees on the ceration in alkalinelye. M. de Luc Ihows that hairs, and 

preparatory thermometer as the different weights of the all other animal or vegetable fubftances, taken Ittngth- 
mercury contained in each ; conlequently 1428 : 460: wife, or in the diredtionof their fibres, undergo contrary 
1937: 624 nearly; and therefore the correfponding changes from different variations of humidity; that, 
intervals ought to follow the fame proportion : and whenimmerfed in water, they lengthen atfirft, and af- 
thus the length of a fcale was obtained, which might terwards Ihorten ; that when they arenear the greateft 
be divided into as many parts as he pleafed. degree of humidity, if the moifture is increafed, they 

Fig. 10. is a reprefentation of De Luc’s hygrome- Ihorten'themfelves ; if it is diminilhed, they lengthen 
ter wlien fully conftrudted. In elegance it far exceeds thcmfelves firft before they con trad! again. Thefe irre- 
Smeaton’s or any other, and probably alfo in accuracy; gularities, which obviouily render them incapable of 
for, by means of a fmall thermometer fixed on the board being true meafures of humidity, he Ihows to be the ne- 
along with it, the expanfion of the mercury by heat ceffary confequence of their organic reticular ftrutfture. 

may be known with great accuracy, and of confer M. de Sauffure takes his point of extreme moifture 

quence how much of the height of the mercury in the from the vapours of water under a glafs bell, keeping 
hygrometer is owing to that caufe, and how much to the fides of the bell continually moiftened : and af* 
the mere moifture of the atmofphere. firms, that the humidity is there conftantly the fame 

M. De Luc havingcontinued his inquiries furtherin- in all temperatures ; the vapours even of boiling water 
to the modifications of the atmofphere, mentionsin his having no more effedl than^thofe of cold. M. de 
Idee fur la MSteorologie another hygrometer, which he Luc Ihows, on the contrary, that the differences of 
finds to be the belt adapted to the meafure of local humi- humidity under the bell are very great, though M. 
dityi Of all the hygrofcopic fubftances he tried for this Sauffure’s hygrometer was incapable of difeovering 
purpofe, that which anfwersbeft is a (lip of whalebone them; an d that the real undecompoled vapour of boll- 
cut tranfverfely to the diredlion of the fibres, and made ing water has the diredtly oppofite efredt to that of 
extremely thin ; for on this depends its fenfibility. A cold, the eft eft of extreme drynefs ; and on this point he 
flip of 12 inches inlength andaline in breadth, hehas mentions an interefting faff, communicated to him 
made fo thin as to weigh only, half a grain ; and it may by Mr Watt, viz. that' wood cannot be employed in 
be made ftill thinner, but is then of too great fenfibi- the fteam engine for any of thofe parts where the va- 
lity, being affected even by the approach of the obfer- pour of the boiling water is confined, becaufe it dries 
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Hygrome- .fo as to crack, juft as if expofed to the fire. In M. de 
ter. Luc’s work abovementioned there are ftriking inftan- 

-- - - cesrelated, inwhichtheimperfedlionofM. Sauffure’s, 

hygrometer led him into falfe conclulions refpedling 
phasnomena, and into erroneous theories to account 
for them. 

III. On the third principle, namely, the alteration, 
of the weight of certain fubftances by their attracting 
the moifture of the air, few attempts have been made, 
nor do theyfeem to have been attended with muchfuc- 
cefs. Sponges dipped in afolutionof alkaline falts, and 
lome kinds of paper, have been tried. Tliefe are fuf- 
pended to one end of a very accurate balance, and 
counterpoifed by weights at the other, and fhow the 
degrees,of moifture or drynefs by the afeent or defcent 
of one.of the ends. But, befid.es that fuch kinds of 
hygrometers are deftitute of any fixed point from 
whence to begin their fcale, they have another incon¬ 
venience (from which indeed Smeaton’s is not free, and 
which has been found to render it erroneous), namely, 
that all faliue fubftances are deftroyed by long conti¬ 
nued expofure. to the air in very fniall quantities, and 
therefore can only imbibe the moifture for a certain 
time. Oil of vitriol has therefore been recommended 
in preference to the alkaline or neutral falts (fee 
Chemistry, n° 61 4) ; and, indeed, for fuch as do not 
chufe to be at the trouble of conftructing a hygrome¬ 
ter on the principles of Mr Smeaton or De Luc, this 
will probably be found the moft eafy and accurate, 
Fig. 11. reprefents an hygrometer of this kind. A is 
a fmall glafs cup containing a fmall- quantity of oil of 
vitriol, B an index counterpoiiing it, and C the fcale j 
where it is plain., that as the oil of vitriol attracts the 
moifture of the air, the fcale will defeend, which will 
raife the index and vice verfa. This liquid is exceed¬ 
ingly fenftble of the increafe or decreafe of moifture. 
A fingle grain, after its full increafe, has varied its 
equilibrium fo fenfibly, that the tongue of a balance, 
only an inch and a half long, has deferibed an arch, 
one third of an inch in compafs (which arch would 
have been almoft three inches if the tongue had been 
one foot), evenwithfo fmall a quantity of liquor; con- 
fequently, if more liquor, expanded under a large fur- 
face, were ufed, a pair of feales might afford as nice 
an hygrometer as any kind yet invented.—A great in¬ 
convenience, however, is, that as the air mull have 
full accefs.to the liquid, it is impoffible to keep out 
the duft, which, by continually adding its weight, 
muft render the hygrometer falfe ; add-to this, that 
even oil of vitriol itfelf is by time deftroyed, and 
changes its nature, if a fmall quantity of it is conti¬ 
nually expofed to the air. 

The belt hygrometer upon this principle, and for 
afeertaining the quantity as well as the degree of 
moifture in the variation of the hygrometer, is of the 
contrivance of Mr Coventry, Southwark, London. 
The account he has favoured us with is as follows.. 
“ Take two fheets of fine tiffue paper, inch as is ufedby 
hatters; dry them carefully at about two feet diftance 
from a tolerably good fire, till after repeatedly weigh¬ 
ing .them in. a good pair of feales no moifture remains. 
When the fheets are in this perfectly dry ftate, reduce 
them to exactly 50 grains ; the hygrometer is then fit 
for ufe.. The fheets muft be kept free from duft, and 
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expofed a few minutes iu the open air ; after which it Hygroma- 
may be always known.by weighing them the exaeft ter. 
quantity of moifture they have imbibed. v ' 

“ For many years the hygrometer has (fays Mr Co¬ 
ventry) engrofled a confiderable fliare of my attention; 
and every advantage propofed by others, either as it 
refpedted the fubftances of which the inftruinent was 
compofed, or the manner in which its opera¬ 
tions were to be difeerned, has been impartially exa¬ 
mined. But (adds he) 1 have neVer feen an hygrome¬ 
ter fo fimple in itfelf, or that would aft with filch cer¬ 
tainty or fo equally alike, as the one I have now de¬ 
feribed. The materials of which it is compofed being 
thin, are ealily deprived wholly oftheir moifture; which 
is acircumftance effentially neceffary in fixing a datuvi 
from which to reckon, and which, I think, cannotbe 
faid of any fubftance hitherto employed in the con- 
ftruttion of hygrometers : with equal facility they im¬ 
bibe or impart the humidity of the atmofphere, and 
fhow with the greateft exactnefs when the leaf! alte¬ 
ration takes place.” 

When the paper is prepared, as already deferibed, it 
will ferve, without the trouble of drying, as a’ftandard 
for any number of fheets intended for tire fame pur- 
pofe. But then the Iheets muft be kept together in 
the open air for a few hours ; becaufe whatever alte¬ 
ration may take place by this expofure, the paper al¬ 
ready weighed muft have undergone the fame ; being 
confequently in the fame ftate, they muft be cut to 
the fame weight. 

For eafier weighing the paper, take a piece of round 
tin or brafs the lize of a crown-piece, through the 
centreof which drill a hole,, and alfo three others round 
it at equal diftances : then cut about one hundred, 
papers; and after putting them under tin or brafs, 
drive through each hole a ftrong pin into a board, in 
order to round them to the fltape of the plate: the 
papers muft be then feparated and expofed to the air 
a few hours with that already weighed, and fo many 
of them taken as are equal to the weight already fpe- 
cified. This done, threadle them together through 
thofe holes made by the pins, putting between every 
paper on each thread a fmall bead, in order to prevent 
the papers from touching each other, and alfo that 
the air may be more readily admitted. The top of 
the hygrometer is covered with a card cut to the fame 
fize; and which, by reafon of its ftiffnefs, fupports all 
the papers, and keeps them in proper fhape. Before" 
the papers are threaded, the beads, filk,. card, and a 
thin piece of brafs about the fize of a fixpence, which; 
muft be placed at the bottom, and through which the. 
centre firing paffes, muft be weighed with the greateft 
exadtnefs, in order to bring them to a. certain weight, 
fuppofe 50 grains; now the paper in its drieft ftate 
being of equal weight, they will weigh together 100- 
grains, confequently what they weigh more at any 
time is m-eifture. 

To obviate the trouble and difficulty of trying ex¬ 
periments with weights and feales, Mr Coventry con¬ 
trived a machine or fcale by which to determine at 
one view the humidity or drynefs, of the atmofphere. 

This, with its cafe, is represented by fig. 12. The 
front and back of the cafe are glafs ; the fides fine, 
gauze, which excludes the duft and admits the air 

the; 
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Hygrome- the cafe is about 10 inches high, 8 inches broad, and 
, ter 4 inches deep. A, brafs bracket in front, behind 
which, at about 3^ inches diilance, is another; thefe 
fitpport the axis of the index E, alfo of the beam D, 
aad another which fupparts the ftep B, to which the 
ivory fcale of divifions C is fixed. G, a brafs fcale 
fofpended in the nfual manner to the end of a beam. 
Dfi and weighing exactly too grains. This fcale is an 
exari counterpoife 10 the papers l and the different 
apparatus. The particular manner of fidpenfion in 
t-his balance is, from the co-nflrtn 5 lion,as follows: The 
axis of the heanrg, which is made of brafs, in.dead of 
hanging on pivots as in common fcales, turns with 
two flcel edges k h, fixed in the extremities of thebrafs 
axis: thefe edges are fhaped like the edge of a knife, 
and adt on two flcel concave edges //, in order to ren¬ 
der the fridtion as fin all as poflible. D is a fine fcale 
beam, fixed at right angles with the axis_g\ E, the 
fheel index fixed to the under fide of the fame axis. 
F, a brafs (liding weight: h is the axis that holds the 
ftemB to which the fealeof divifions. C is fixed. AA, 
the brafs brackets which fupport the whole by" four 
fcrews, two of which are feen at if, that ferew the 
brackets to the top of the cafe. The axis of the 
feale. of divifions. is hung on pivots, one of which is 
feen at tn, that,.fho'uld the cafe not Hand level, the Item 
B may always be in a perpendicular lituation- 

The hygrometer, before ufe, fitould be a dpi fled as 
follows To the end of the. beam where: the.hygro¬ 
meter is fufpended, hang a weight of 100grains, which 
is equal to the weight of the fcale; then move the 
(liding weight F up or down the. index E, till one 
grain will, caitfe the index to traverfe neither more nor 
lefs than the whole fcale of divifions ; then add; half a 
grain to the fcale, in.order to bring the index to o ; 
and die inflrument, after taking off she: ioq grain 
weight and hajaging on the papers,is fit for ufa-; then 
put grain weights, in die fcale till the index is brought 
within oompafs of the fcale of divifions:. Example: 
H is j- grains on the brafs.fcale, and. the Index points 
at 10.; confcquemly there, is 3 grains and 10 hun¬ 
dredths; of a grain of moiflure in the papers. If four 
grain-weights are kept, viz. 1, a, 4,and j, they will 
make any number front. 1 do 9, which are as many as 
will be wanted. Sometimes the index will continue 
travelling withim the fealeof divifions for many days 
without ihifting the weights; but if otlverwife, they 
muff be changed as occaiion may require. 

“ One great advantage of this hygrometer above all 
others that have at traded my notice is (fays Mr Co¬ 
ventry), that it acts. from a certain datum, namely, the 
dry-extreme ; from which all the variations towards 
moiff are calculated'with certainty and if coijftructed 
with that precifiomreprefented by the drawing, it will 
afford pleafure to the curious.in obferving the almoft 
perpetual alteration of the atxnofphere, even in the 
moil fettled weather. In winter it wilfbe conflantly 
traverfing from about eight in the morning till four or 
five in the afternoon, towards dry ; and in fitmmer, 
from about four hi the morning till fix or feven in the 
evening, when the weather is hot and gloomy, the 
hygrometer difeovers a very great change towards 
moiflure ; and when clear andfroffy, that it contains 
a much greater quantity of moiflure than is generally 
imagined. 1 ’ 

4 


HYGROSCOPE. The fame with Hyg rosie- Hfjyafcop* 

TER. - (t 

HYLA (anc. gcog.), a river of Myfia Minor, fa- 
mous for Hylas the favourite hoy of Hercules, who ' v ' 
was carried down the flream and drowned. It is faid 
to run by Prufa ; whence it feems to be the fame with 
the Rhyndacus , which rims northwefl into the Pro¬ 
pontis. 

HYLAS, in fabulous hillory, fon of Theodamas, 
was ravilhed by the nymphs of a fountain as he was 
taking out fome water far Hercules, by whom he was 
beloved. 

HYLOZOISTS, formed of vk* matter fan life , the 
name of a fedt of atheifts among the ancient Greek 
philofophers, who held matter to be animated; main* 
taining-tbat matter had fome natural perception, witb- 
out anxmal feafariort, or reflection in itfielf conitdered); 
but that this, impeirfedt life occafioned that organiza¬ 
tion whence fcnfatioit and refledtion afterwards-aroSe, 

Of thefe fome held only one life, which they catted s 
plasti c nature, prefidingregularly andinvariablyover 
the whole corporeal imiverfe, which they reprefentedas. 
aikind of large plant or vegetable: thefe were called) the 
comoplaftic and fllaical atheifts, becaufie the Stoics 
held fucli a nature, though many of them feppofed k 
to be the inflrument of the Deity. Others' thought 
that every paiticleof matter was endued with.life,and 
made the mundane fyllem to depend upon a certain 
mixture of chance and plaflic or orderly nature united 
together. Thefe were called the Straeonisci,, from 
Strata Lampfacenus,- a-difcipleof Theop hr alius , catted, 
alfo Phyficus, (Cicero, De Nat, Deor, lib. L cap. 1.3.) 
who was firft a celebrated Feripamic, and' afterwards 
formed this new fyllem of atheifm for himfeif. Bctfides 
thefe two forms ot arheifm, fome'of the ancient pltiilh- : 
fophers wereHylopathiansyor Anaxim:an3>rX£.ns, de¬ 
riving all things from. dead, and: ftupid matter, innh e 
way of qualities and forms, generable arudcorniptiilile ; 
and others again adopted the atcm ic a j. or Democrr- 
tical fyftem, who aferibe rhe production of the univerte 
to atoms and : figures. See on this (object. Cudn&orth's> 
Iutelledual S-yjtevr, book it chap. 3 . 

HYMEN, or Hvti e ijieus, a fabulous divinity, 
the fon of Bacchus and Venus'Urania,. was- fuppofed 
by the ancients- to prefide over marriages.; and ac¬ 
cordingly was invoked in epithalamiums, and other 
matrimonial ceremonies, under the formula^ Hymetiy 
or Hymen jse ! 

The poets generally crown this deity .with a chap¬ 
let-of rofes; and reprefent hint, as it were,, dilfolved 
and enervated with pleafuresq drefied in-a yellow 
robe, and fltoes of the fame Golour with a torch in 
his hand—Catullus, in one of his epigrams, addreifos 
him thus : 

Ctnge temp ora’florkb.ns, 

Suave nl e utiyitmar-uci. 

11Wffsfor this reafon, tliat ihencw-marriedicotipleb(M% 
garlands of flowers on the wedding-day': which cuftoth 
alfo obtained among the Hebrews, and' even among 
Chriftians, during the firff ages of the church, as ap- 
pearsfrom Tertullian,cor o//<f-7*f/fr«rr,yvh ore he fays, 

Coronant ir nupteefpen/os. —S. Chryfoftom likeWife 
mentions thefe crowns of flowers-; and 1 to this day the 
Greekscall marriage <n<t«rouz, in refpedlof this crown 
or garland. 

Hymem, 
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Hymen- Hyme n, T/j.w, in anatomy, a thin membrane or fkin, 

'---' fometimes circular, of different breadths, more or lefs 

fmooth, and fometintes i’emilunar, formed by the uni¬ 
on of the internal membrane of the great canal with 
that on the inlide ofthc alas, refembling apiece of fine 
parchment. This membrane is fuppofed to be ftretch- 
ed in the neck of the womb of virgins, below the 
nymphae, leaving in fome fubjedts a very fmall open¬ 
ing, in others a larger, and in all rendering the exter¬ 
nal orifice narrower than the reft of the cavity, and 
to be broke when they are deflowered ; an effufton of 
blood following the breach. 

This membranous circle may likewife fuffer fome 
diforder by too great a flux of the mettfes, by impru¬ 
dence, levity, and other particular accidents. 

The hymen is generally looked upon as the reft of 
virginity ; and when broke, or withdrawn, fhows that 
the perfon is noL in a ftate of innocence. This notion 
is very ancient. Among the Hebrews, it was the cuf- 
tom for the parents to fave the blood flied on this oc- 
cafion as a token of the .virginity of their daughter, 
and to feud the flieets the next day to the hufband’s 
relations. And the like is faid to be ftill pradlifed in 
Portugal, and fome other countries. 

And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiftence 
of fuch a membrane. Nothing, Dr Drake obferves, 
has employed the curiofity of anatomifts, in differing 
the organs of generation in women, more than this 
part: they have differed not only as to its figure, fub- 
ftance, place, and perforation, but even its reality ; 
fome poiitively affirming, and others flatly denying it. 

De Graaf himfelf, the moft accurate inquirer into 
the ftrudlure of thefe organs,confelfes he always fought 
it in vain, though in the moft unfufpedted fubjedts and 
ages : all he could find was, a different degree offtrait- 
nefs or widenefs, and different corrugations - , which 
were greater or lefs according to the refpedtive ages; 
the aperture being ftill the lefs, and the rugofities the 
greater, as the fubjedt was younger and more un¬ 
touched. 

Dr Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all 
the fubjedls he had opportunity to examine, hetdoes 
not remember to have miffed the hymen fo much as 
once, where he had reafon to depend on findingit. The 
faireft view he ever had of it was in a maid who died 
at thirty years of age ; in this he found ita membrane 
offomeftrength, furnilhed with flelhy fibres, in figure 
round, and perforated in the middle with a fmall hole, 
capable of admitting the end of a woman’s little finger, 
and fituated a little above the orifice of the urinary paf- 
fage, at the entrance of the vagina of the womb. 

In infants, it is a fine thin membrane, not very con- 
fpicHous, becaufeof the natural ftraitnefs of the paffage 
itfelf, which does not admit of any great expanfton in 
fo little room ; which might lead De Graaf into a no¬ 
tion of its being no more than a corrugation. 

This membrane, like moft others, does probably 
grow more diftindt, as well as firm, by age. That it 
not only exifts, but is fometimes very ftrong and im¬ 
pervious, may be colledted from the hiftory of a cafe 
reported by Mr Cowper. In a married woman,twenty 
years of age, whofe hymen was found altogether im¬ 
pervious, fo as to detain the menfes, and to be driven 
out by the preflure thereof beyond the labia of the pu¬ 
dendum, not unlike a prolapfusof the uterus ; on di- 
Vol.IX. 


viding it, at leaft a gallon of grumou6 blood came pfymenata 
forth. It feems the hufband, being denied a paffage jK 
that way, had found another through the meatus uri- Hymn, 
nanus ; which was found very open, and its lides ' v ' 
extruded like the anus of a cock. 

Upon a rupture of the hymen, after the conftimma- 
tion of marriage, and efpecially delivery, its parts, 
fhrinking up, are fuppofed to form tliofe little flefh}T 
knots, called carukculM myrtiformes. 

HYMENiiEA, the bastard locust tree : A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the de- 
candria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 33d order, Lomentacex. The calyx 
is quinquepartite ; thereare five petals, nearly equal; 
the ftyle is intorted ; thelegumen full of meally pulp. 

There is butonefpecies, thecourbaril,which is a large 
tree, growing naturally in the Spanilh Weft Indies. 

The trunk is covered with a light afli coloured bark, 
is often more than 60 feet high and three in diameter. 

The branches are furnilhed with dark green leaves, 
which Hand by pairs on one common footftalk, diver¬ 
ging from their bafe in manner of a pair of lliears 
when opened. The flowers come out in loofe fpikes 
at the ends of the branches, and are yellow, ftriped 
with purple. Each confiftsof five petals, placed in a 
double calyx, the outer leaf of which is divided into 
five parts, and the inner one is cut into five teeth at 
its brim. In the centre are ten declining ftamina, 
longer ^than the petals, furrounding an oblong ger- 
men, which becomes a thick, flelhy, brown pod, four 
or five inches long and one broad, with a future on 
both edges, and includes three or four purplilh feeds, 
fomewhat of the lhape of Wind for beans, but fmaller. 

The feeds are covered with alight brown fugary fub- 
ftance, which the Indians ferape off and eat with great 
avidity, and which is very pleafant and agreeable.— 

At the principal roots under ground, is found collec¬ 
ted in large lumps a yellowilh-red tranfparent gum, 
which diffolved in r edified fpirit of wine affords a moft 1 
excellent varnilh, and is the gum anime of the fhops. 

BYMENiEAL, fomething belonging to marriage ; 
fo called from Hymen, 

HYMENOPTERA (derived from membrane, 
and «rT6p«» wing), in the Linnsean fyftem of natural 
hiftory, is an order of infedts, having four membra¬ 
naceous wings, and the tails of the females are fur¬ 
nilhed with ftings, which in fome are ufed for inftil- 
ling poifon, and in others for merely piercing the 
bark and leaves of trees, and the bodies of other ani¬ 
mals, in which they depofit their eggs. 

HYMETTUS (anc. geog.), a mountain of At¬ 
tica near Athens, famous for its marble quarries, and 
for its excellent honey. Hymettius the epithet. Pli¬ 
ny Tays that the orator Craffus was. the firft who had 
marble columns from this place. 

HYMN, a fong or ode in honour of God ; or 
a poem, proper to be fung, compofed in honour 
of fome deity—The word is Greek, i*,ur©- hymn , 
formed of the verb vfa celebro, “ I celebrate.”— 

Ifiodore, on this word, remarks, that hymn is pro¬ 
perly a fong of joy, full of the praifes of God : by 
which, according to him, it is diftinguilhed from 
threna , which is a mourning fong, full of lamenta¬ 
tion. 

St Hilary, bifliop of Poidtiers, is faid to have been 
F the 
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Hyobanche the firfh that compofed hymns te befttng in churches, 

II and was followed by St Ambrofe. Molt of thofe in 
Hyo-thy- t jj e R oman Breviary were compofed by Prudentius. 

. r01 _ C8 ‘ They have been tranflated into French verfe by Mef- 
fieurs de Port Royal.—In the Greek Liturgy there 
are four kinds of hymns; but the word is not taken 
in the fenfe of a praife offered in verfe, but fimply of 
a laud or praife. The angelic hymn, or Gloria in ex~ 
celfis, makes the firfl kind; the trifagion the fecond ; 
the Cherubic hymn, the third ; and the hymn of viBo- 
ry and triumph ealled wmx/©.., the laft. 

The hymns or odes of the ancients generally con- 
fifled of three forts of flanzas ; one of which, called 
Jlrophi, was fungby the band as they walked from eaft 
to weft j another, called antiflrophe, was performed as 
they returned from weft to eaft ; the third part, or 
epode, was fung before the altar. The Jewifh hymns 
were accompanied with trumpets, drums, and cymbals, 
to aflift the voices of the Levites and people. 

HYOBANCHE, in botany : A genus of the angio- 
fpermiaorder.belonging to thedidynamiaclafsof plants 
The calyx is heptaphyllous; the corolla ringent, with 
no under lip. The capfulebilocular,and polyfpermous. 

HYOIDES, in anatomy, a bone placed at the root 
ofthe tongue. See Anatomy, no 28. 

HYOSCYAMUS, henbane: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
28th order, Lurida:. The corolla is funnel-lhaped and 
obtufe ; the ftamina inclining to one fide ; the capfule 
covered and bilocular. There are feveral fpecies, one 
of which, viz. the niger, or common henbane, is a na¬ 
tive of Britain. It grows on road-fides, and among 
rubbifh. It is a biennial plant, with long flefhy roots 
which ftrike deep into the ground, fending out feve¬ 
ral large foft leaves, deeply flafhed on their edges ; 
the following fpring the ftalks came up, which are 
about two feet high, garnilhed with flowers Handing 
on one fide in a double row, fitting clofe to the ftalks 
alternately. They are of a dark purplifh colour, with 
a, black bottom ; and are fucceeded by roundilh cap- 
fules which open with a lid at the top, and have two 
cells filled with fmall irregular feeds.—The feeds, 
leaves, and roots of this plant, as well as of all other 
fpecies of this genus, are poifonous: and many well 
attefled inftances of their bad effects are recorded ; 
madnefs, convulfions, and death, being the common 
confequence. In a fmaller dofe, they occafion giddi- 
nefs and ftupor. It is faid that the leaves fcattered 
about a houfe will drive away mice—The juice ofthe 
plant evaporated to an extraff is prefcribed in feme 
cafes as a narcotic; in which refpedt undoubtedly it 
may be a powerful medicine if properly managed. 
The dofe is from half a fcruple to half a dram. 
The roots are ufed for anodyne necklaces.—Goats are 
not fond of the plant; horfes, cows, fheep, and fwine, 
refufe it. 

HYOSERIS, in botany: A genus of the polygamia 
aequalis order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants ; and in be natural me'hod ranking under 
the 49th order, Compoft.e. The receptacle is naked, 
the calyx nearly equal the pappus hairy, or fcarce 
perceptible. 

HYO-THYROIDES, in anatomy, one of the 


mufclesbelonging to the os hyoides. See Anatomy, Hypallage 
Table of the Mufeles. I . 

HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a fpecies of Hypati3. 
hyperbaton, confifting in a mutual permutation of v 
one cafe for another. Thus Virgil fays. Dare clafftbus 
aujiros, for dare clajfes auftris ; and again, Necdum 
Hits labra admovi , for necdum ilia labris admovi. 

HYPANTE, or Hyperpante, a name given by 
the Greeks to the feaft of the prefentation of Jefus 
in die temple.—This word, which fignifies lovely or 
humble meeting, was given to this feaft from the meet¬ 
ing of old Simeon and Anna tne prophetefs in the 
temple when Jefus was brought thither. 

HYPATIA, a learned and beautiful lady of anti¬ 
quity, the daughter of Theon a celebrated philofopher 
and mathematician, and prefident of the famous Alex¬ 
andrian fchool, was born at Alexandria about the end 
ofthe fourth century. Her father, encouraged by her 
extraordinary genius, had her not only educated in all 
the ordinary qualifications of her fex, but inftrmfted 
in the moft abftrufe fciences. She made fuch great 
progrefs in philofophy, geometry, aftronomy, and the 
mathematics, that Iht gaffed for the moft learned per- 
fonof her time. At length Ibe was thought worthy to 
fucceed her father in thatdiftinguiihed and important 
employment, the government of thefcheol of Alexan¬ 
dria ; and to teach out of thatchair where Ammonius, 
Hierocles, and many other great men, had taught be¬ 
fore ; and this at a time too when men of great learn¬ 
ing abounded both at Alexandria and in many other 
partsof the Roman empire. Her fame was foextenfive, 
and her worth fo univerfally acknowledged, that we 
cannot wonder if ihe had a crowded auditory. “ She 
explained to her hearers (fays Socrates) the feveral 
fciences that go under the general name of philofophy; 
for which realon there was a confluence to her, from 
all parts, of thofe who made philofophy theft- delight 
and ftudy.” One cannot reprefent to himfelf without 
pleafure, the flower of all the youth of Europe, Alia, 
and Africa, fitting at the feet of a very beautiful lady 
(for fuch we are allured Hypatia was), all greedily 
lwallowing inftrudtion from her mouth, and many of 
them, doubtlefs, love from her eyes ; though we are 
not fure that Ihe ever liftened to any folicitations, 
fince Suidas, who talks of her marriage with Ifiodorus, 
yet relates at the fame time thatfhe died a maid. 

Her fcholars were as eminent as they were nume¬ 
rous ; one of whom was the celebrated Synefius, who 
was afterwards bifhop of Ptolemais. This ancient 
Chriftian Platoniftevery where bears the ftrongeft, as 
well as the moft grateful, teftimony of the virtue of 
his tutorefs ; and never mentionslier without the moft 
profound refpeft, and fometimesin terms of affedtion 
coming little fhorr of adoration. But it was not Syne¬ 
fius only, and the difciples of the Alexandrian fchool, 
who admired Hypatia for her virtue and learning: 
never was woman more careffed by the public, and 
yet never woman had a more unfpotted character. She 
was held as an oracle for her wifdom, which made her 
confulted by the magiftraies in all important cafes ; 
and this frequently drew her among the greatell con- 
courfe of men, without the lcaft cenfure of her man¬ 
ners. In a word, w hen Nicephorus intended to pafs 
the higheft compliment on theprincefs Eiidocia, he 

thought 
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Hypatia thought he could not do it better than by calling her 
H another Hypatia. 

Hyperba- while Hypatia thus reigned the brigheft orna- 
ton - ment of Alexandria, Oreftes was governor of the 
' ^ ' fame place for the emperor Theodoiius, and Cyril was 

J bifltop or patriarch. Oreftes having had a liberal edu¬ 
cation, could not but admire Hypatia ; and as a wife 
governor frequently confulted her. This, together 
with an averlion which Cyril had againft Oreftes, 
proved fatal to the lady. About 500 monks aflem- 
bling, attacked the governor one day, and would have 
killed him, had he not been refcued by thetownimen ; 
and the refpedt which Oreftes had for Hypatia cau- 
fing her to be traduced among the Chriftian multitude, 
they dragged her from her chair, tore her to pieces 
and burned her limbs. Cyril is not clear from a fuf- 
picion of fomenting this tragedy. Cave indeed en¬ 
deavours to remove the imputation of fuch an horrid 
adtion from the patriarch ; and lays it upon the Alex¬ 
andrian mob in general, whom he calls leviffimum ho- 
m'tnum genus , “ a very trifling inconftant people.” 
But though Cyril ihould be allowed neither to have 
been the perpetrator, nor even the contriver of it, 
yet it is much to be fufpedled that he did not difcoun- 
tenance it in the manner he ought to have done : 
which fufpicion muft needs be greatly confirmed by 
refledting, that he was fo far from blaming the out¬ 
rage committed by the monks upon Oreftes, that he 
afterwards received the dead body of Ammonius, one 
of the moft forward in that outrage, who had griev- 
oufly wounded the governor, and Who was juftly pu- 
niflied with death. Upon this riotous ruffian Cyril 
made a panegyric in the church where he was laid, 
in which he extolled his courage and conftancy, as 
one that had contended for the truth ; and changing 
his name to Thaumafius, or the t( Admirable,” or¬ 
dered him tobeconfidered as a martyr. “ However, 
(continues Socrates), the wifeft part of Cliriftians did 
not approve the zeal which Cyril ffiowed on this man’s 
behalf, being convinced that Ammonius had juftly 
fuffered for his defpcrate attempt.” 

HYPECOUM, wild cumin: A genus of the di- 
gyia order, belonging to the tetrandriaclafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method rankingunder the 24th or¬ 
der, Corydales. The calyx is diphyllous ; the petals 
four; the exterior two larger and trifid : the fruit a 
pod. There are four fpecies, all of them low herbace¬ 
ous plants with yellow flowers. The juice of thefe 
plants is of a yeUow colour, refembling that of celan¬ 
dine, and is affirmed by fome eminent phyficians to be 
as narcotic as opium. From the nedtarium of the 
bloffom the bees colledl great quantities of honey. 
All the fpecies are eafily propagated by feeds. 

HYPER, a Greek prepofition frequently ufed in 
compofition, where it denotes excefs ; its literal fig- 
nification being above or beyond. 

HYPERBATON, in grammar, a figurative con- 
ftrudtion inverting the natural and proper order of 
words and fentences. The feveral fpecies of the hy¬ 
perbaton are, the anaftrophe, the hyfteron-proteron, 
the hypallage,fynchyfis, tmefis, parenthefis,and the 
hyperbaron ftridlly fo called. See Anastrophe, &c. 

HYrERBATON, ftridlly fo called, is a long retention 


of the verb which completes the fentence, as in the Hyperbola 

following example from Virgil: Hyperbole* 

. ^ 

Jnterea Reges : ingenti mole L atinut 
Quadrijttgo vehitur curru, cut tempora dr turn 
Aurati bis /ex radii fulgentia cingunt, 

Solis avi fpecimen : bigis it Turuus in albis > 

Biua maim lato crifpans hajlilia ferror 
Hincpater JEneas, Romana Jlirpis origo, 

Sidero flagrans clypeo et cele/iibus armis ; 

Et juxta Afcanias, magtia Jpes altera Roma : 

Procedunt caflris. JEneid. xii. 160. 

HYPERBOLA, a curve formed by cutting a 
cone in a direction parallel to its axis. Sec Conic- 
Seftions. 

HYPERBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
truth and reality of things are exceffively either en¬ 
larged or diminilhed. See Oratory, n® 58. 

An objedl uncommon with refpedt to fize, either Elements »/ 
very great of its kind or very little, ftrikes us with Critici/m , J 
furprife; and this emotion forces upon the mind a mo¬ 
mentary convidtion that theobjedt is greater or lefs 
than it is in reality: the fameeffedt, precifely, attends 
figurative grandeur or littlenefs ; and hence the hy¬ 
perbole, which exprefles this momentary convidtion. 

A writer, taking advantage of this natural delufion, 
enriches his defeription greatly by the hyperbole: and 
the reader, even in his cooleft moments, reliffies this 
figure, being fenfible that it is the operation of nature 
upon a warm fancy. 

It cannot have efcaped obfervation that a writer is 
generally more fuceefsful in magnifying by a hyper¬ 
bole than in dimini filing. The reafon is, that a mi¬ 
nute objedl contradts the mind, and fetters its powers 
of imagination ; but that the mind, dilated and in¬ 
flamed with a grand objedl, moulds objedts for its gra¬ 
tification with great facility. Longinus, with refpedt 
to a diminiffiing hyperbole, cites the following ludi¬ 
crous thought from a comic poet: “ He was owner ' 
of a bit of ground not larger than a Lacedemonian 
letter.’ But, for the reafon now given, the hyperbole 
has by far the greater force in magnifying objedts ; of 
which take the following examples : 

For all the land which thou feeft, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy feed for ever. And I will make 
thy feed as the dtifl of the earth : fo that if a man 
can number the duft of the earth, then fhall thy 
feed alfo be numbered. Cen. xiii. 15. 16. 

Ilia vel intadtas fegetis per fumma volaret 
Gramina: ncc teneras curfu laefiftet ariftas. 

JEneid. vii. 808. 

——— 1 ■-Atque imo barathri ter gurgite vaftos 

Sorbet in abruptum fludtus, rurfufque fub auras 
Erigit alternos, et fidera verberat unda. 

JEneid. iii. 421. 

—. Horrificis juxta tonal AStna ruinis, 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad sethera nubem, 

Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla: 

Attollitque globos flammarum, et fidera lambit." 

JEneid. iii. 571. 

Speaking of Polyphemus, 

..— —Ipfe ardinas, altaque pul fat 

Sidera. JEneid. iii. 619. 

F 2 —When 
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Hyperbole. —-- --When hefpeaks, 

' v * 1 he air, a charter’d libertine, is Hill- 

»• Henry V. aft r. fc. i. 

Now Afield with Ihield, with helmet helmet .clos’d, 
To armour armour; lance to lance oppos’d, 

Holt againft holt with fhadowy fquadrons drew. 
The founding darts in iron tempefts dew, 

Victors and vanquifh’d join promifcuous cries. 

And Ihrilling fhouts and dying groans arife ; 

With dreaming blood the flipp’ry fields are dy’d, 
And flaughtejr’d heroes fwell th,e dreadful tide. 

Iliad iv. joS. 

Quintilian is fenfible that this figure is natural; 
“ F"or (fays he), not contented with truth, we natu¬ 
rally incline to augment or diminilh beyond it: and 
for that reafon the hyperbole is familiar even among 
the vulgar and illiterate:” and he adds, veryjuftly, 
“ That the hyperbqle is then proper, when the objeCt 
of itfelf exceeds the common meafure.” From thefe 
premifes, one would not expect the following infe¬ 
rence, the only reafon he can find for juftifying this 
figure of fpeech, “ Concedit.ur enim ampiius dicere, 
quia dici quantum eft, non poteft: melinfque ultra 
quant citra ftat oratio.” (We are indulged to fay 
more than enough, becaufe we cannot lay enough ; 
and it is better to be above than under.) In the name 
of wonder, why this flight and childifh reafoning, 
when immediately before he had obferved, that the 
hyperbole is founded on human nature ? We could not 
re lift this perfonal ftroke of criticifm ; intended not 
againft our author, for no human creature is exempt 
from error ; but againft the blind veneration that is 
paid to the ancient claflie writers, without diftinguilh- 
ing their blemilhes from their beauties. 

Having examined the nature of this figure, and the 
principle on which it is eredted; let us proceed tothe 
rules by which it ought to be governed. And, in the 
firft place, it is a capital fault to introduce an hyper¬ 
bole in the defeription of an ordinary objeft or event; 
for in fuch a cafe, it is altogether unnatural, being 
deftitute of furprife, its only foundation. Take 
the following inftance,where the fubjedt is extremely 
familiar, viz. fwimming to gain the Ihore after a Ihip- 
wreck. 

I faw him beat the furges under him, 

And ride upon their backs : he trod the water; 
Wb°fc enmity he flung afide, and breafted 
The furge moft fwoln that met him : his bold head 
’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himfelf with his good arms, in lufty ftrokes 
To th’ fhore, that o’er his wave-born bafis bow’d. 
As {looping to relieve him. Pempefl, aftz.fc. i. 

In the next place, it may be gathered from what is 
f aid,that an hyperbole can never fuit the tone of any 
difpiriting paflion : forrow in particular will never 
prompt fuch a figure, and for that reafon : the follow¬ 
ing hyperboles muft be condemned as unnatural: 

K. Rich. Aumerle, thou weep’ft, my tender¬ 
hearted coulin ! 

We’ll make foul weather with defpifed tears ; 
Ourfighs, and they, fliall lodge the fummer-corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolving land. 

Richard II. aft. Z-fc, 6 . 


Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears Hyperbole: 

Into the channel, till the loweft ftream '-^-* 

Do kifs the moft exalted fhores of all. 

Jslius-Cafar, aft. I. fc. r. 

Thirdly, A writer, if he wiflx to fucceed, ought al¬ 
ways to have the reader in his eye: he ought, in par¬ 
ticular, never to venture a bold thought or expreflion, 
till the reader be warmed and prepared. For this rea¬ 
fon, an hyperbole in the beginning of a w.ork can ne¬ 
ver be in its place. Example.: 

Jam pauca aratro jugera regias 

Moles reliquent. Herat. Curm. lib 2. ode I£. 

In the fourth place, The niceft point of all, is to 
afeerrain the natural limits of an hyperbole ; beyond 
which, being overftrained, it has a bad eft'eft. Longi¬ 
nus (chap, iii.), with great propriety of thought, en¬ 
ters a caveat againft an hyperbole of this kind : he 
compares it to a bow firing, which relaxes by over- 
ftraining,andproduceth an effe& directly oppofite to 
what is intended. To afeertain any precife boundary, 
would be difficult, if not impracticable. We Ihall 
therefore only give a fpecimen of what may be rec¬ 
koned overftrained hyperboles. No fault is more 
common among writers of inferior rank ; and inflan- 
ces are found even among thofe of the fineft tafte ; 
witnefs the following hyperbole, too bold even for an 
Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur talking of Mortimer : 

In fingle oppofftion hapd to hand. 

He did confound the beft part of an hour 
In changing hardimeqx with great Glendower. 

Three times they breath’d,and three timepdftl they 
drink, 

Upon agreement, of fwift Severn’s flood ; 

Who then affrighted with their bloody loqks. 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 

And hid his crifp’d head in the hollow bank, 

Blood-ftained with thefe valiant combatants. 

Firjl Part Henry IV. aft i. fc, 4. 

Speaking of Henry V. 

England ne’er had a king until his time. 

Virtue he had, deferving to command : 

His brandifh’d fword did blind men with.irs beams: 

His arms fp*read wider than a dragon’s wings: 

His fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire. 

More dazzled; and drove back his enemies. 

Than mid-day fun fierce bent againft their faces. 

What fhould I fay ? his deeds exceed all fpeech : 

He never lifted up his hand, but conquer’d. 

Firjl Part Henry VI. aft l. fc. r. 

Laftly, an hyperbole, after it is introduced with 
all advantages, ought to be comprehended within the 
feweft words poflible : as it cannot be relifhed but in 
the hurry and fwellittg of the mind, a leifureiy view 
diffolves the charm and difeovers the defeription to he 
extravagant at leaft, and perhaps alfo ridiculous. This 
fault is palpable in a fonnet which pafleth for one of 
the moft complete in theE'rench language : Phillis, in 
a long and florid defeription, is made as far to out- 
ihine the fun as he outflfines the ftars: 

Le filence regnoit fur la terre et fur l’onde, 

L’air devenoit ferain et l’Olimp vermeil, 

E t 
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Et l’amoureux Zephir affranchi du fonieil, 
Reflufcitoit lcs fleurs d’nne halcine fccondc. 

L’Aurore deployoit l’or de fa trcffe blonde, 

Et femoitde rubis le chemin du foleil ; . 

Enfin ce Dieu venoitau pins grand appareil 
Qa’il foie jamais veiiu pour eclaireiTe mon-de : 

Quand la jeune Pliilis an vifage riant,. 

Sortant de l'on palais plus clair que 1 ‘orient, 

Fit voir une lumiere et plus vive et plus belle. 

Sacre Flambeau du jour, n’en foiez point jaloux, 

Vous parities alors auffi peu devant elle. 

One les feux dc la nuit avoient fait devant vous. 

Mallevillt • 

There is in Chaucer a thought expreffed in a fingle 
line, which fets a young beauty in a more advanta¬ 
geous light than the whole of this much labouied 
poem: 

Up rofethefun, and up refe Emelie.. 

HYPERBOREAN, in the ancient geography. 
The ancients denominated thofe people and places Hy¬ 
perborean which were to the northward oi the Scy¬ 
thians. They had but very little acquaintance with 
thefe Hyperborean regions; and all they tell us of 
them is very precarious, much of it falfe. Diodorus 
Siculus fays, the Hyperboreans were thus called by 
reafon they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas; wenf fig- 
nifying “ above or beyond,” and Bspe«?, Boreas, the 
“ north wind.” This etymology is very natural and 
plaufible ; notwithftatiding all that Rudbeck has laid 
againfl it, who would have the word to be Gothic, 
and to fignify nobility. Herodotus doubts whether or 
no there were any fuch nations as the Hyperborean. 
Strabo, who profeffes that he believes there are, does 
not take hyperborean to fignify beyond Boreas or the 
north, as Herodotus underltood it: the prepofition 
imp, in this cafe, he fupofes only to help to form a 
fuperlative ; fo that hyperborean, on his principle, 
means no more than moft northern , by which it ap¬ 
pears the ancients fcarce knew themfelves what the 

name meant_Moft. of our northern geographers, as 

Hoffman,Cellarius,&c. have placed the Hyperboreans 
in the northern parts of the European continent,among 
the Siberians and Samoieds, according to them, the 
Hyperboreans of the ancients were thofe in general 
who lived fartheft to the north. The Hyperboreans 
of our days are thofe Ruffians who inhabit between the 
Volga and the White. According to Cluvier, the 
name Ccltes was fynonymous with that of Hyperbo¬ 
reans. 

HYPERCATALECTIC, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, is applied to a verfe that has one or two fylla- 
bles too much, or beyond the regular and juft mef'- 
fure ; as. 

Mu fee fororesfunt Miverva : 

Alfo, 

Mafee for ores Palladis lugent. 

HYPERCRITIC, an over-rigid cenfor or critic; 
one who will let nothing pafs, but animadverts fe- 
verely on the flighted fault. See Criticism. The 
word is compounded of ftper y “over, above, be- 
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yond and of xpi-m, judex, of *pm», judico, Hyperduil' 

“I judge.”, II . 

HYPERDULIA, in the Romifh theology, is the 

worihip rendered to the holy virgin. The word is _ 

Greek, urrtfcfxwnt, compofed of vmp, above, and 
vuorjhip, Jervive. I he worihip offered to laiuts is call¬ 
ed dutia ; and that to the mother of God, hypenlulia, 
as being fuperior to the former. 

HYPERIA (anc. geog.) the feat of the Phseacians 
near the Cyclops, (Iiomer) : fome commentators take 
it to beCamarina in Sicily; but, according to others, it 
is fuppofed to be an adjoining ifland, which they take 
to be Melita, lying in light of Sicily. And this feerns 
to be confirmed by Apollonius Rhodius. Whence the 
Phasacians afterwards removed to Corcyra, called 
Scheria Phasacia, and Maoris ; having been expelled 
by the Phoenicians, who fettled in Melita for com¬ 
merce, and for commodious harbours, before the war 
of Troy. (Diodorus Siculus). 

HYPERICUM, St John’s wort; A genus of the 
polyandria order, belonging to the polyaoelphia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 20th order, Rotacere. The calyx is quinquepar- 
lite; the petals five ; the filaments many, and coalited 
at the bafe into five pencils ; the feed-veifel is a pencil. 

Species. Of this genus there are 29 fpecies, moft 
of them hardy deciduous Ihrubs, and under-lhrubby 
plants, adorned with oblong and oval Ample foliage, 
and pentapetalous yellow flowers in clufters. The 
moft remarkable are, 1. The hircinum, or ftinking St 
John’s -wort. This rifes three or four feet high, with 
feveral lhrubby two-edged ftalks from the root,branch¬ 
ing by pairs oppofite at every joint ; oblong, oval, 
clofe-fitting oppofite leaves ; and at the ends of all 
the young Shoots, clufters of yellow flowers. Of this 
there are three varieties; one with ftrong ftalks, fix 
or eight feet high, broad leaves, and large flowers ; 
the other with ftrong ftalks, broad leaves, and without 
any difagreeable odour ; the third hath variegated 
leaves. All thefe varieties are lhrubby ; and flower 
in June and July in fuch numerous clulters, that the 
Ihrubs appear covered with them; and produce 
abundance of feed in autumn. 2. The canar'tenfs hath 
lhrubby ftalks, dividing and branching lix or feven 
feet high ; oblong, dole-fitting leaves by pairs ; a nd 
at the ends of the branches, clufters of yellow flow¬ 
ers appearing in June and July. 3. I he afeyron, or 
dwarf American St John’s-wort, hath fpreading roots, 
fending up numerous, llender, fquare ftalks, a foot 
long; oval, fpear-lhaped, clofe-litting, fmoothleaves 
by pairs oppofite : and, at the end of the ftalks, large 
yellow flowers. 4. The androfasmum, commonly call¬ 
ed tutfan, or park leaves, hath an upright under- 
lhrubby ftalk, two feet high, branching by pairs op¬ 
pofite ; and at the ends of the ftalks, clufters of fmalt 
yellow flowers appearing in July and Auguff, and 
fucceeded by roundilh berries like black capfules.This 
grows naturally in many parts of Britain. 5. The 
balearicum, or wart-leaved St John’s wort, is a native 
of Majorca ; and hath a lhrubby ftalk, branching two 1 
feet high, with reddilli fcarified branches, frnall oval 
leaves warted underneath, and large yellow flowers 
appearing great part of the year. 6. The monogynum, 
or one-flyled China hypericum, hath a lhrubby purpliflf 
ftalk, about two feet, high ; oblong, fmooth, ftift) clofe- 
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Hypericum fitting leaves, of a fiiiniug green above, and white 
underneath ; clufters of fmall yellow flowers, with co¬ 
loured cups, and only one ftyle, flowering the great- 
_ eft part of the year. 

Culture. The four firft fpecies are h'ardy, and will 
grow in any foil or {filiation ; the three laft muft be 
potted, in order to have Ihelter in the green-houfe in 
winter. The two firfl fpecies propagate very fall by 
fuckers, which are every year fent up plentifully from 
the root; and in autumn or fpring may be readily flip¬ 
ped off from the old plants with roots to each, or the 
whole plant may be taken up and divided into as many 
parts as there are fuckers and flips with roots, planting 
the ftrongeft where they are to remain, and the weak- 
efl in nurfery-rows, where they are to remain a year 
in order to acquire firength. They may alfo be 
propagated by feeds fown in autumn, in a bed of com¬ 
mon earth, in drills an inch deep. The other two 
hardy forts are alfo propagated by flipping the roots 
in autumn, or early in the fpring; and may likewife 
be raifed in great plenty from ieeds. The three other 
fpecies are propagated by layers and cuttings, planted 
in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed. 

Properties. The tuifan hath long held a place in 
the medicinal catalogues ; but its ufes are very much 
undetermined. The leaves given in fubftancearefaid 
to deftroy worms. By diflillation they yield an effen- 
tial oil. The flowers tinge fpirits and oils of a fine 
purple colour. Cows, goats, and fheep,eat the plant; 
horfes and fwine refufe it. The dried plant boiled in 
Water with alum, dyes yarn of a yellow colour; and 
the Swedes give a fine purple tinge to their fpirits with 
the flowers. 

HYPERIDES, an orator of Greece, was the difei- 
ple of Plato and Ifocrates, and governed the republic 
of Athens. He defended with great zeal and courage 
the liberties of Greece ; but was put to death by An- 
tipater’s order, 322 B. C. He compofed many ora¬ 
tions, of which only one now remains. He was one of 
the ten celebrated Greek orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA, in fabulous hiftory, one of 
the 50 daughters of Danaus king of Argos. She 
alone refufed to obey the cruel order D anaus had given 
to all his daughters, to murder their hufbands the firft 
night of their marriage ; and therefore faved the life 
of Lynceus, after Ihe had made him promife not to 
violate her virginity. Danaus, enraged at her difobe- 
dience, confined her clofely in prifon, whence Lynce¬ 
us delivered her fome time after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, in medicine and furgery, an 
excefs of flelh, or rather a flelhy excrefcence, fuch aS 
thofe generally rifing upon the lips of wounds, &c. 

HYPHEN, an accent or character in grammar, 
implying that two words are to be joined, or connect¬ 
ed into one compound word, and marked thus -; as 
pre-efiablijhed, five-leaved, ire. Hyphens alfo ferve to 
connect the fyllables of fuch words as are divided by 
the end of the line. 

HYPNOTIC, in the materia medica, fuch medi¬ 
cines as anyway produce fleep, whether called »«r- 
cothi, hypnotics, opiates, or foporifics. 

HYPNOTICUS serpens, the Sleep-Jhake, in zoo- 
logy, the name of an Eaft-Indian fpecies of ferpent, 
called by the Ceylon efe vintipolong, a word importing 
the fame fenfe. It is of a deep blackifli brown, varie* 
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gated with fpots of white, and is a very fatal kind in Hypnum 
its. poiflm ; its bite always bringing on a fleep which f! 
ends in death. , Hypocha- 

HYPNUM, feather-moss, in botany: A genus - ri ^ 5, . 
of the natural order of Mufci, belonging to the cry pto- 
gamiaclafsof plants. The anther* is operculated, or 
covered with a lid ; the calyptra fmooth ; the filament 
lateral, and rifing out of aperichaetium, or tuft of leaf¬ 
lets different from the other leaves of the plant. There 
are 46 fpecies, all of them natives of Great Britain ; 
none of them, however, have any remarkable proper¬ 
ty, except the proliferum and parietinum. The firft 
is of a very Angular ftruClure, one fhoot growing out 
from the centre of another; the veil is yellow, and 
filming; the lid with a kind of long bill; the leaves 
not Ihining ; fometimes of ayellowifli, and fometimes 
of a deep green. This mofs covers the furface of the 
earth in the thickeft {hades, through which the fun 
never fhines, and where no other plant can grow.The 
fecond hath {hoots nearly flat and winged, undivided 
for a corffiderable length, and the leaves fliining ; but 
the old (hoots do not branch into new ones as in the 
preceding fpecies. It grows in woods and fliady places; 
and, as well as the former, is ufed for filling up the 
chinks in wooden houles. 

HYPO, a Greek particle, retained in the compo- 
fition of divers word borrowed from that language ; 

literally denoting under, beneath _In which fenfe 

it Hands oppofed to vmipfupra, et above.” 

HYPOBOLE, or subjection, (from vmo, and 
$*kku, Icaft), in rhetoric, a figure ; fo called, when 
feveral things are mentioned, that feem to make for 
the contrary fide, and each of them refuted : in order. 

This figure, when complete, confifts of three parts ; 
a proportion, an enumeration of particulars with their 
anfwer, and a conclufion. Thus Cicero, upon his re¬ 
turn from baniftiment, vindicates his condiidl in with¬ 
drawing fo quietly, and not oppofing the fadtion that 
ejedled him. See Oratory, n®8i. 

HYPOCATHARSIS (compounded of under, 
and xaSaipa I purge'), in medicine, a too faint or feeble 
purgation. 

KYPOCAUSTUM, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mands, a fabterraneous place, where was a furnace to 
heat the baths. The word is Greek, formed of the 

prepofition veto under ; and the verb to burn _ 

Another fort of hypocauftnm was a kind of kiln to 
heat their winter parlours. The remains of a Roman 
hypocauftum, or fweating-room, were difeovered un¬ 
der ground at Lincoln ill 1729. We have an account 
of thefe remains in the Philofophical Trafadtinns, 
n° 461. § 29.—Amongthe moderns, the hypocauftnm 
is that place where the fire is kept which warms a 
ftove or hot-boufe. 

^ HYPOCHdERIS, HAwiCs-eye, in botany; A ge¬ 
nus of the polygamia sequ, lis order, belonging to the 
fyngenefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 49th order, Compofita. The recep¬ 
tacle is paleaceous; the calyx a little imbricated; the 
pappus glumy. There are four fpecies; none of which 
have any remarkable pMperty, except the maculataor 
fpotted hawk’s-eye. It is a native of Britain, and 
grows on high grounds. The leaves arc oblong, egg- 
ihaped, and toothed; theftem almoft naked, generally 
With a (ingle branch 5 the bloffoms yellow, opening at 
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■ fix in the morning, and doling at four in the after¬ 
noon. The leaves are boiled and eaten like cabbage. 
Horfcs are fond of this plant when green, but not 
when dry. Cows, goats, and fwine eatit; Iheep are 
1 not fond of it. 

HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, a fpace on each 
fide the epigaltric region, or upper part of the abdo¬ 
men. See Anatomy, n° 88. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC passion, a difeafein men, 
fimilar to the hyfteric affedion in women. Sec (the 
Index Adjoined to) Medicine. 

HYPOCISTIS, in the materia medica, an infpif* 
fated juice obtained from the feffile afarum, much re- 
fembling the true Egyptian acacia. They gather the 
fruit while unripe, and exprefs the juice, which they 
evaporate over a very gentle fire, to the confidence 
of an extra#, and then form into cakes, and ex- 
pofe them to the fun to dry. It is an aftringent 
of confiderable power; is good againfl: diarrhoeas 
and haemorrhages of all kinds ; and may be ufed in 
repellent gargarifms in the manner of the true aca¬ 
cia ; but it is very rarely met with genuine in our 
{hops, the German acacia being ufually fold under 
its name. 

HYPOCRISY, i/wtutf/y/c, in ethics, denotes diflimn- 
lation with regard to the moral or religious character. 

In other words, it lignifies one who feigns to be what 
he is not ; and is generally applied to thofe who afliime 
the appearances of virtue or religion, without having 
any thing of reality in either. 

HYPOGjEUM, i/mrcytisr, formed of mi under , and 
yam earth , in the ancient architecture, is a name 
common to all the parts of a building that are under 
ground ; as the cellar, butteries, and the like places. 
The term hypogaum was ufed by the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans for fubterraneous tombs in which they buried 
their dead. 

Hypogeum, Y-Trcftf/ov, inaftrology, is a name given 
to the celefiial houfes which are below the horizon : 
and efpecially the imum exit , or bottom of heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC, an appellation given to the in¬ 
ternal branch of the iliac artery. 

HYPOGASTR 1 UM, in anatomy, the middle part 
of the lower regions of the belly. See Anatomy, 


HYPOGLOSSI, externi, or majores, in ana¬ 
tomy, the ninth pair of nerves, called alfo linguales 
& guflatorii. See Anatomy, p. 760. col. 1. 

HYPOGLOTTIS, or Hypoglossis, (compofed of 
tinder, and yKu't'ra. tongue), in anatomy, is a name 
given to two glands of the tongue. There are four 
large glands of the tongue, two of them called hypo- 
glottidesj .ituated undent, near the venae ranulares; one 
on each fide of the tongue. They ferve to filtrate a 
kind of ferous matter of the nature of faliva, which 
they difeharge into the mouth by little duds near the 
gums. 

Hypoglottis, orHypogloJ/is, in medicine, denotes 
an inflammation or ulceration under the tongue, call¬ 
ed alfo ranula. 

HYPOPYON, in medicine, a colledion of puru¬ 
lent matter under the corner of the eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM, in antiquity, a partition un¬ 
der the pulpit or logeum of the Greek theatre,, ap- 
§ointcdfor the mulic. 
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HYPOSTASIS, a Greek tirm, literally fignifying Hypoftafi* 
fubfiance, or fubfijtence ufed in theology for perfon. Hypothecs 
The word is Greek wosamt ; compounded of vr* fub, ~ 

“ tinderand irn/*i,jto, exifto ; “ I Hand, I exift 
q. d .fub fijlentia. Thus Trinitarians hold, that there 
is but one nature or eflence in God, but three hy¬ 
pojiafes or perfons. 

The term hypojlafis is of a very ancient (landing in 
the church. St Cyril repeats it feveral times, as alfo 
thephrafe union according to hypojlafis. The firfl time 
it occurs is in a letter from that father to Neflorius,. 
where he ufes it inftead of irptrairw the word we com¬ 
monly render perfon, which did not feem expreffive 
enough. “ The philofophers (fays St Cyril) have 
allowed three, hypojiafes ; They have extended the Di¬ 
vinity lo three hypojiafes : They have even fometimes 
ufed the word trinity : And nothing was wanting but 
to have admitted the confubftamiality ofthe three hy¬ 
pojiafes, to fhow the unity of the divine nature, ex- 
clufive of all triplicity in refped of diflindion of na¬ 
ture, and not to hold it neceffary to conceive any re- 
fpedive inferiority of hypojiafes 

This term occasioned great dilfentions in the ancient 
church ; firfl among the Greeks, and afterwards alfo 
among the Latins. In the council of Nice, hypojlafis 
was defined to denote the fame with ejje nee or fub fiance-, 
fo that it was herefyto fay that Jefas Ch rill'was of a 
different hypojlafis from the Father i butcuflom altered 
its meaning. In the necelfity they were under of ex- 
prelling themfelvesflrongly againfl the Sabellians, the 
Greeks made choice of the word hypojlafis , and the 
Latins of perfona which change proved the occafion 
ofendlefs difagreement.Thephrafe rpet;orrosarei;,u{ed 
by the Greeks, fcandalized by the Latins, whofe ufual 
way of rendering woyans in the language was by 
fubjlantia. The barrennefs of the Latin tongue in 
theological phrafes, allowed them but one word for 
the two Greek ones xna and wesae-is ; and thus dis¬ 
abled them from diflinguiihing offence from hypojlafis. 

For which reafon they chofe rather to ufe the term. 
tres perfona, and tres hypojiafes .—An end was put to 
logomachias, in a fynod held at Alexandria about the 
year 362, at which St Athanafms affifted ; from which 
time the Latins made no great fcruple of faying tres 
hypojiafes, nor the Greeks of three perfons . 

HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, an obligation, 
whereby the effeds of a debtor are made over to his 
creditor to fecure his debt. The word comes from 
the Greek vwoduxu, a thing fubjedl to fame obligation ; of 
the verb oiae-u^^a.i^fubponor, “I am fubjeded;”of vart, 
under, and 'ridnp*i r pono t “ I put.” 

As the hypothecs is an engagement procured on pur- 
pofe for the Security ofthe creditor, various means have 
been made ufe of, to fecure to him the benefit of the 
convention. The ufe of the pawn or pledge is the 
moft ancient, which is almoft the fame thing with the 
hypothecs ; all the difference confining in this that the 
pledge is put into the creditor’s hands ; whereas in a 
Ample hypothecs, the thing remained in the pofTeffion! 
of the debtor. It was found more eafy and commo¬ 
dious to engage an eflare by a civil covenant than by 
an adual deli very : accordingly the expedient was firlt 
pradifed among the Greeks ; and from them the Ro¬ 
mans borrowed both the name and the thing : only the ■ 

Greeks,, the better to prevent frauds, ufed to fix fonie- 

viliblc 
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Hypothe- vifible mark on the tiling, that the public might know 
hufc, it was hypothecate or mortgaged by the proprietor ; 

Hypothetic but the Rom anslooking on fuch advertifements as in- 
' jurious to the debtor, forbad the life of them. 

The Roman lawyers dillinguilhed four kinds of hy- 
pothecas : the conventional, which was with the will 
and confent of both parties ; the legal, which was ap¬ 
pointed bylaw, and for that reafon called tacit; the' 
pramor’s pledge, when by the flight or non-appearing 
of the debtor, the creditor was put in poffeflion of his 
effects ; and the judiciary, when the creditor was put 
in pofleflion by virtue of a fentence of the court. 

The conventional hypothecs is ubdivided into ge¬ 
neral and fpecial. The hypothecs is general, when 
all the debtor’s effedts, both prefent and future, are 
engaged to the crediror. It is fpecial, when limited 
to one or more particular things. 

For the tacit hypothecs the civilians reckon no lefs 
than twenty-fix different fpecies thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE, in geometry, the longeft fide 
of a pight-angled triangle, or that which fubtends 
the right angle. 

HYPOTHESIS, (formed of mj-o “ under,” and 
■S-eu-tc poftio, of ts pono, “ I put), is a propofitiotj 
or principle which we fuppofe, or take for granted, in 
order to draw conclufions for the proof of a point in 
queftion. 

In difputation, they frequently make falfe hypothe- 
fes, in order to draw their antagonifts into abfurdities ; 
and even in geometry truths are often deducible from 
fuch falfe hypothefes. 

Every conditional or hypothetical propofition may 
be diftinguilhed into hypothelis and thefts: the fir ft 
rehearfes the conditions under which any thingis af¬ 
firmed or denied ; and the latter is the thing itfelf af¬ 
firmed or denied. Thus, in the propofition, a triangle 
is half of a parallelogram, if the bafes and altitudes of 
the two be equal; the latter part is the hypothefis, 
“•if the bafes,” &c. and the former the thefts, “ a tri¬ 
angle is half a parallelogram.” 

In ftridt logic, we are never to pafs from thebypo- 
thefis to the thefts; that is, the principle fuppofed 
mull be proved to be true, before we require the con- 
fequence to be allowed. 

Hypothesis, in phyfics, &c. denotes a kind of. 
fy-flem laid down from our own imagination, whereby 
to account for fome phenomenon or appearance of na¬ 
ture. Thus we have hypothefes to account for the 
tides, for gravity, for magnetifrn, for the deluge, &c. 

The real and fcientific caufes of natural things ge¬ 
nerally lie very deep : obfervation and experiment, the 
proper means of arriving at them, are in moft cafes 
extremely flow ; and the human mind is very impa¬ 
tient : hence we are frequently driven to feign or in¬ 
vent fomething that may feem like the caufe, and 
which is calculated to anfwer the feveral phenomena, 
fff that it may poflibly be the true caufe. 

Philofophers are divided as to the life of fuch fidlions 
or hypothefes, which are much lefs current now than 
they were formerly. The lateft and belt writers are 
for excluding hypothefes, and (landing wholly on ob- 
fe'rvation and experiment. Whatever is not deduced 
from phenomena, fays Sir Ifaac Newton, is an hypo¬ 
thefis j and hypothefes, whether metaphyfical, orphy- 
fieal, or mechanical, or of occult qualities, hate no ' 
place in experimental philofophy. 
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The Cartefians take upon them to fuppofe what af- Hypothefis 
fedtions in the primary particles of matter they pleafe; Hyflbpu s. 
juft what figures, what magnitudes-, what motions, and ' v ' 
what lituations, they find for their purpofe* They 
alfo feign certain unfeen, unknown fluids, and endue 
them with the moft- arbitrary properties ; give them a 
fubtiliy which enables them to pervade the pores of 
all bodies, and make them agitated with the moft un¬ 
accountable motions. But is not this to fet alide the 
real conftitution of things, and to fnbllitiite dreams in 
their place? Truth is fcarce attainable even by the 
fared obfervations; and will fanciful conjectures ever 
come at it ? They who found theirfpeculations on hy- 
hothefes, even though they argue from them regular¬ 
ly, according to the ftridleft laws of mechanics, may 
be faid to compofe an elegant and artful fable; but it 
is-ftill only a fable. 

Hypothesis is more particularly applied in aftro- 
nomy to the feveral fyftems of the heavens ; or the 
different ways in which different aftrouomers have fup¬ 
pofed the heavenly bodies to be ranged, moved, &c. 

The principal hypothefes are the Ptolemaic, Coper- 
nican, and Tychonic. The Copernican is now become 
fo current, and is fo well warranted by obfervation, 
that the retainers thereto hold it injurious to call it 
an hypothefis. See Astronomy. 

HYPOTIPOSIS. See Oratory, n° 91. 

HYPOXIS, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria clafsofplants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 10th order, 

Coronaria. The corolla is divided into fix parts, and 
perfifting, fnperior ; the capfule narrowing at the 
bafe ; the calyx a bivalved glume. 

HYPSISTARII, (formed from v,|,/s-o{ “higheft,”) 
a fedt of heretics in the fourth century ; thus called, 
from the profeflion.tkey made of worfliipp.ing the moft 
high God. 

The dodlrinebf the Hypfiftarians was an aflemblage 
of Paganifm, Judaifm, and Chriftianity. They ado¬ 
red the moft high God with the Chriftians ; but they 
alfo revered fire and lamps with the heathens ; and 
obferved the Sabbath, and the diftindtion of clean and, 
unclean things with the Jews. 

The Hy.pfiftarii bore a near refemblance to the Eu- 
chites, or Maflalians. 

HYRCANIA (anc. grog), a country of the far¬ 
ther Alia, lying to the fouth-eaft of the Mare Hyr- 
camim or Cafpium : with Media on the weft, Parthia 
on the fouth, and Margiana on the weft. Famous 
for its tygers (Virgil); for its vines, figs, and olives, 

(Strabo). 

Hyrcania (anc. geog.), a town of Lydia, in 
the campus Hyrcanus, near Thyatira ; fo called from 
colonifts brought from Hyrcania, a country lying to 
the fouth of the Cafpian fea. The people called Hyr- 
cani Mace duties, becaufe a mixed people (Pliny) .-rAu- 
other Hyrcania, the metropolis of the country called 
Hyrcania. Thought to be the Tape of Strabo, the 
Syrinx of Polybius, the Zeudracarta of Arrian, and: 

the Afaac of Ifidorus Characenus_A third, a (tr.ong 

place of Judea, built by Hyrcanus. 

HYSSOP. See Hyssopus. 

Hedge- Hyssop. See Gratiola. 

HYSSOPUS, hyssop: A genus of the gyrano-, 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants. There are three fpecies ; but only one of them, 

viz. 
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viz. the nfficinalis, or common by Bap, is cultivated for 
ufc. This hath undcr-lhrubby, low, bnlhy (talks, 
growing a foot and an half high ; fmall, fpear-ihaped, 
clofe fitting, oppoiite leaves; with feveral fmalleroncs 
riling from the fame joint; and all the (talks and 
branches terminated by ereft whorled (pikes of flow¬ 
ers, of different coloursin the varieties. They are very 
hardy plants; and may be propagated either by flips 
or cuttings, or by feeds. The leaves have an aromatic 
fmall, and a warm pungent tafte. Bcfides the general 
virtues of aromatics, they are particularly recommen¬ 
ded in humouralafth mas, coughs, and other diforders 
of the breall and lungs ; and are faid notably to pro¬ 
mote expectoration. 

HyflTop was generally made ufe of in purifications 
amongft the Jews by way of a fprinkler. Sometimes 
they added a little wool to it of a fcarlet colour ; for 
example, they dipped a bunch of hyffop, fome branch¬ 
es of cedar and red wool, in water mingled with the 
blood of a bird, in the purification of lepers. Hyffop, 
it is probable, grew to a confiderable height in Judaea, 
fince the gofpel informs us that the foldiers rilled a 
fponge with vinegar, put it upon a reed (or long ftem) 
of hyffop, and prefented it to our Saviour upon the 
crofs. 

HYSTERIC affection, or Paflion, (formed of 
v?»p*“ womb”); a difeafe in women, called alfo fetjfo - 
cation of the -womb, and vulgarly fits of the mother. It 
is a fpafmodico-coavullive- affection of the nervous 
fylteua, proceeding from the womb ; for the fymp • 
toms and cure of which, fee Medicine. 

HYSTERON proteron, in grammar and rhe¬ 
toric, a fpecies of hyperhaton, wherein the proper 
order of conftruction is fo inverted, that the part of 
any fentence which fhould naturally come firft is placed 
laft; as in this of Terence, Valet et vivit, for vivit 
et valet ; and iu the following of Virgil, Moriamur , 
<b‘ in media anna ruamus , for In media arma ruamus 
ir moriamur . 

HYSTRIX, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of glires, the charafters of 
which are thefe : They have two fore-teeth, oblique¬ 
ly divided both in the upper and under jaw, befides 
eight grinders ; and the body is covered with quills 
or prickles. There are four fpecies, viz. 

i. T hecrifiata, or crefted porcupine, has four toes 
on the fore-feet, five toes on the hind-feet, a crefted 
Read, a fliort tail, and the upper lip is divided like 
that of a hare. The length of the body is about two 
feet, and the height about two feet and an half. The 
porcupine is covered with prickles, fome of them nine 
or ten inches long, and about Jth of an inch thick. 
Like the hedge-hog, he rolls himfelf up in a globular 
form, in which polition he is proof agaiuft the attacks 
of the moft rapacious animals. The prickles are ex¬ 
ceedingly (harp, and each of them has five large black 
And as many white rings, which fucceed one another 
alternately from the root to the point. Thefe quills 
the animal can eretft or let down at pleafure ; when ir¬ 
ritated, he beats the ground with his hind-feet, eredts 
his quills, (hakes his tail, and makes a confiderable 
rattling noife with his quills—Moft authors have af- 
ferted that the porcupine, when irritated, darts his 
quills toa confiderable diftanceagainft the enemy, and 
that lie will kill very large animals by this means. But 
V©l. IX. 


M. Buffon and fome other late naturaliftsaffu-re us, that 
the animal pofleffes no fuch power. M. Buffon fre¬ 
quently irritated the porcupine, but never faw any 
tiling like iliis darting of his quills. He fays indeed, 
thaL when the creature was much agitated with paf- 
(ion, fome of the quills which adhered but (lightly to 
the (kin would fall off, particularly from the tail; and 
this circumftance, lie imagines, has given rife to the 
roiftake. The porcupine, though originally a native 
of Africa and the Indies, can live and multiply in the 
more temperate climates of Spain and Italy. Pliny, 
and every other natural hiftorian fince the days of A- 
rillotle, tells us, that the porcupine, like the bear, 
conceals itfelf during the winter, and that it brings 
forth its young in 80 days. But thefe circumftanccs 
femain to this day uncertain. It is remarkable, that 
although this animal be very common in Italy, no 
perfonhas ever given us a tolerable hiftory of it. We 
only know in general, that the porcupine, in a dome- 
ftic (late, is not a fierce or ill-natured animal ; that 
with his foreteeth, which are ftrong and lharp, he can 
cut through a ftronghoard; thatheeats bread, fruits, 
roots, &c.; that he does confiderable damage when he 
gets into a garden ; that he grows fat, like moft ani¬ 
mals, about the end of fummer ; and that his flelh is 
not bad food. 

2. The prehenfilis, or Brafilian porcupine, has four 
toes on the fore-feet, five on the hind-feet, and along 
tail. It is confiderably lefs than the former fpecies ; 
being only 17 inches loug from the point of the muz¬ 
zle to the origin of the tail, which is nine inches 
long ; the legs anal feet are covered with long brownifli 
hair ; the reft of the,body is covered with quills imer- 
fperfed with long hairs ; thequills are about five inches 
long, and about T ', th of an inch in diameter. He feeds 
upon birds and fmall animals. He deeps in the day 
like the hedge-hog, and fearches for his food in the 
night. He climbs trees, and fupports himfelf by 
twilling his tail round the branches. He is generally 
found in the high grounds of America from Bralil to 
Louifiana, and the lonthern parts of Canada. His fle(h 
is efteemed very good eating. 

A variety of this fpecies is the Hoitzlacuatzin , or 
Mexican porcupine, (le Coendou de Buffon.) It is of 
a dufky colour,with very long bridles intermixed with 
the down : the fpines three inches long, (lender, and 
varied with white and yellow; featcely apparent ex¬ 
cept on the tail, which is, according to Herandez, 
thicker andfhorter than that of the preceding fpecies. 
He adds, that the tail from the middle to the end is 
free from fpines ; and that it grows to the bulk of a 
middle-fized dog. M. de Buffon fays, its length is 
16 or 17 inches from the nofe to the tail; the tail 9 
French meafore, but taken from a mutilated (kin. ft 
inhabits the mountains of Mexico, where it lives on 
the fummer fruits, and may be ealily made tame. The 
Indians pulverife the quills, and fty they are very ef¬ 
ficacious in gravelly cafes ; and applied whole to the 
forehead, will relieve the moft violent headach. They 
adhere till filled with blood, and then drop off. 

3. The dorfata, or Canada porcupine (I’Urfon de 
Buffon), has four toes on the fore-feet, rive on the 
hind-feet; and has quills only on the back, which are 
fliort, and almoft hid among the long hair. He is 
about two feet long. This fpecies inhabits North 
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Myftns. America as high as Hudfon’s Bay; and makes its nefl 
“-— v — under the roots of the great trees. It will alfo climb 
among the boughs, which the Indians cut down when 
one is in them, and kill the animal by firiking it over 
the nofe. They are very plentiful near Hudfon’s 
Bay; and many of the trading Indians depend on them 
for food, efteeming them both wholefomeand pleafant. 
Tbefe animals feed on wild fruits and bark of trees, 
efpecially juhiper : eat fnow in winter, and drink wa¬ 
ter in fummer ; but avoid going into it. When they 
cannot avoid their purfuer, they will fidle towards 
him, in order to touch him with the quills,which feem 


but weak weapons of offence : for on ftroaking the Hyftm* 
hair, they will come out of the fkin, flicking to the v 
hand. The Indians flick them in their nofes and ears, 
to make holes for the placing their ear-rings and other 
finery: they alfo trim the edges of their deer-fkin ha¬ 
bits with fringes made of the quills, or cover with 
them their bark-boxes. 

4. The macroura, has five toes both on the hind and 
fore feet; his tail is very long, and the prickles are 
elevated. He inhabits the ifles of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and lives in theforefls. 


I 

I or i, the ninth letter and third vowel of the al- 
, phabet, is pronounced by throwing the breath 
fuddenly againfl the palate, as it comes out of the la¬ 
rynx, with a fruall hollowingof the tongue,and nearly 
the fame opening of the lips and talk as in pronoun¬ 
cing a or e. Its found varies: in fome words it is 
long, as high , mind , &c.; in others fhort, as bid, hid, 
Jin, &c.; in others, again, itis pronounced like/, as in 
collier, onion , &c.; and in a few, it founds like ee, as 
in machine, magazine, &c. No Englifh word ends 
in ift e being either added to it, or elfe the i, turned 
into/. 

But befides the vowel, there is the jod confonant; 
which, becaufe of its different pronunciation, has like- 
wife a different form, thus J, j. In Englifh it has 
the foft found of g; nor it is ufed, but when g foft is re¬ 
quired before vowels, where^ is ufuslly hard : thus 
we fay jack, jet, join, &c. inftead of gack, get, gain, 
&c. which would be contrary to the genius of the Eng¬ 
lifh language. 

I, ufed as a numeral, fignifies one, and flands for 
fo many units as it is repeated times : thus I, one ; 
II, two; III, three, See. ; and when put before a 
higher numeral, it fubtradts itfelf, as IV, four ; IX, 
nine, &c. But when fet after it, fo many are added 
to the higher numeral as there are I’s added : thus 
VI is J-+-I, or fix ; VII, 5+2, orfeven; VIII, 5+3, 
or eight. The ancient Romans likewife ufed I3 for 
500, CI3 for 1000, 133 for 5000, CCI33 for 
10,000, 1333 f°r 50,000, and CCC1333 for 

100,000. Farther than this, as Pliny obferves, they 
did not go in their notation ; but, when neceffary, 
repeated the laft number, as CCCI333, CCCI333, 
for 200,000; CCCI333, CCCI333, CCCI333, for 
300,000 ; and fo on. 

The ancients fometimes changed i into u ; as decu- 
in us for decimus ; maxumus for maximus, ire. 

According to Plato, the vowel t is proper to exprefs 
delicate, but humble things, as in this verfe in Virgil 
which abounds in i’s, and is generally admired : 

jiccifiunt inimictiM irubrem, rhn'tftjue fatifeunt. 


/, ufed as an abbreviature, is often fubflituted for 
the whole word Tesds, of which it is the Aril 
letter. 

j ABBOK, a brook on the other fide of the Jordan, 
the fpring whereof is in the mountains of Gilead. It 
falls into Jordan pretty near the fea of Tiberias, to the 
fouth of this fea. Near this brook the patriarch Ja¬ 
cob wreflled with the angel (Gen.xxxii. 22). The 
Jabbok feparated the land of the Ammonites from 
the Gaulonites, and the territories of Og king of 
Bafhan. 

Jabesh, or Jabesh-Gilead, was the name of a 
city, in the half tribe of Manaffeh, beyond Jordan. 
Thefcripture calls it generally Jabefh-Gilead, becaufe 
it lay in Gilead, at the foot of the mountains which go 
by this name. Eufebius places it lix miles from Pella, 
towards Gerafa ; and confequently it mull be eaft- 
ward of the fea of Tiberias. 

JAB 1 RU. See Mycteria. 

JABLONSKI (Daniel Ernefl), a learned Polifh 
Proteftant divine, born at Dantzickiu 1660. He be¬ 
came fucceflively miniiler of Magdeburg, Liffa, Ko- 
ningfberg, and Berlin; and was at length ecclefiaflical 
counfellor, and prefident of the academy of fciences at 
the latter. He took great pains to effedt an union be¬ 
tween the Lutherans and Calvinifls ; and wrote fome 
works which are in good efleem, particularly Medita¬ 
tions on the origin of the Scriptures, &c. He died 
in 1741. 

Jabxonski (Theodore), counfellor of thecourt of 
Pruffia, and fecretary of the royal academy of fciences 
at Berlin, was alfo a man of diflinguifhed merit. He 
loved the fciences, and did them honour, without that 
ambition which is generally feen in men of learn¬ 
ing: it was owing to this modefty that the grcatell 
part of his works were publifhed without his name. 
He publifhed, in 1711, a French and German Didli- 
onary ; a Courfe of Morality, in 1713; a Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, in 1721 ; and tranflated Ta* 
citus de moribus Cermanorum into High Dutch, in 
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TABNE (anc. geog ), a town of Paleftine, near divinity at Oxford in 1622 ; and at la ft was made Jacob 
Joppa ; called ?amnia or Jamnial, by the Greeks and chaplain in ordinary, prebendary of Winchefter, and I! 
Romans. In Tofliua xv. it feems to be called Jabneel ; dean of Peterborough. He was a very great fcholar ; Jacowtea. 
but in 2 Chron. xxvi. Jabne . It was taken from the and died in 1640. His performance upon the Creed 
Pnilillines by Uzziah, who demolilhed its fortifica- is a learned and valuable piece; which, with hisother 
tions. Its port, called Jamn'ttarumportut, lay be- works, was publilhed in 1673. 

tween Joppa and Azotus. JACOB, the fon of Ifaac and Rebekah, was born 

JACAMAR, in ornithology. See Alcedo. in the year of the world 2168, before Jefus Chrift 

JACCA, an ancient town of Spain, in the kingdom 1836. The hiftory of this patriarch is given at large 
of Arragon, with a bifliop’s fee, and a fort; feated on in the book of Genefis. He died in Egypt in the 
a river of the fame name, among the mountains of 147th year of his age. Jofeph directed that his body 
Jacca, which are part of the Pyrenees. W. Long. Ihould be embalmed, after the manner of the Egyp- 
o. 19. N. Lat. 44. 22. tians ; and there was a general mourning for him 

JACK, in mechanics, a well known inftrument of throughout Egypt for feventy days. After this, Jo- 
common ufefor railing great weights of any kind. feph and his brethren, accompanied with the principal 
The common kitchen-jack is a compound engine, men of Egypt, carried him, with the king of Egypt’s 
where the weight is the power applied to overcome permiffion, to the burying-place of his fathers near 
thefridlion of the parts and the weight with which Hebron, where his wife Leah had been interred, 
the fpit is charged ; and a fteady and uniform motion When they were come into the land of Canaan, they 
is obtained by means of the fly. mourned for him again for feven days ; upon which 

Jack, in the fea-language, a fort of flagor colours, occafion the place where they ftaid was called Abel- 
difplayed from a mail eredted on the outer end of a mifraim, or the mourning of the Egyptians. 

Ihip’s bowfprit. In the Britifh navy the jack is no- Jacob (Ben Hajim), a rabbi famous for the col- 
thing more than a fmall union flag, compofed of the ledtion of the Maforah in 1525 ; together with the 
interfedlion of the red and white erodes ; but in mer- text of the Bible, the Chaldaic paraphrafe, and Rab- 
chant-fliips this union is bordered with a red field. See binical commentaries. 

the article Union. Jacob (Ben Naphthali), a famous rabbi of the 5th 

Jack is ufed alfo for a horfe or wooden frame to century : he was one of the principal maflorets, and 
faw timber upon; for an inftrument to pulloffa pair bred at the fchool of Tiberias in Paleftine with Ben 
of boots; for a great leathern pitcher to carry drink Afer, another principal mafToret. The invention of 
in ; for a fmall bowl that ferves as a mark at the exer- points in Hebrew to ferve for vowels, and of accents 
cife of bowling; and for a young pike. to facilitate the reading of that language, are aferi- 

JACK-Flag, in a fliip, that hoifted up at the fprit- bed to thefe two rabbis ; and faid to be done in 
fail top-maft head. an aflembly of the Jews held at Tiberias, A. D. 

JACK-Daiu, the Englifh name of a fpccies of cor- 476. 
vus. SeeCoRvus. Jacob (Giles), an eminent law-writer, born at 

This bird is very mifehievous to the farmer and Romfey in the county of Southampton, in 1686. He 
gardener ; and is of fuch a thievilh difpolition, that was bred under aconiiderable attorney ; and is prin- 
he will carry away much more than he can make ufe cipally known for his Law Didlionary in one vol. 
of. There is a method of deftroying them by a kind folio, which has been often printed ; a new and im- 
of fprings much ufed in England ; and is fo ufeful, proved edition having been lately given by counfellors 
that it ought to be made univerfal.—A flake of about Ruffhead and Morgan. Mr Jacob alfo wrote two 
five feet long is to be driven firmly into the ground, dramatic pieces ; and a Poetical Regifter, containing 
and made fo fall that it cannot move, and fo fliarp in the lives and charadlers of Englifh dramatic poets, 
the point that the bird cannot fettle upon it. Within The time of his death is not known, 
a foot of the top there mull be a hole bored through JACOB.dEUS (Oliger), a celebrated profeflbr of 
it, of three quarters of an inch diameter ; through phyfic and philofophy at Copenhagen, was born in 
this hole is to be put a flick of about eight inches 1651 at Arhufen in the pcninfula of Jutland, where 
long; then a horfe-hair fpringe or noofe is to be made his father was bilhop. Chriftian V. intrufted him 
fall to a thin hazel-wand, and this brought up to the with the management of his grand cabinet of curio- 
place w'here the Ihort flick is placed, and carried with fities ; and Frederic IV. in 1698, made him coun¬ 
it through the hole, the remainder being left open un- fellor of his court of juftice. He wrote many medical 
der that flick. The other end of the hazel rod is to works, and fome excellent poems. . r 

be put through a hole in the flake near the ground, JACOBINE monks, the fame with Dominicans. 

and faftened there. The flake is to be planted among JACOBITES, a term of reproach bellowed on the 

the jack-daw’s food, and he will naturally be led to perfons who, vindicating the dodtrines of paffive obe- 
fettle on it; but finding the point too Iharp, he will dience and non-refiftance with refpecl to the arbitrary 
defeend to the little crofs flick. This will fink with proceedings of princes, difavow the revolution in 1688, 
his weight, and the fpringe will receive his leg, and and aflert the fuppofed rights and adhere to the in¬ 
hold him fall. terefts of the late abdicated King James and his fa-. 

JACKALL, in zoology. SeeCANis. mily. 

JACKSON (Thomas), an eminent Englifh divine, Jacobites, in church hiftory, a fed of Chriftians 
was born at Witton in the bifltopric of Durham in in Syria and Mefopotamia ; fo called, cither from Ja- 
1 S 79 > °f a g°°d family. He commenced doftor of cob a Syrian who lived in the reign of the emperor 

G 2 Mauritius, 
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Jaeofcn* Mauritius, or from one Jacob a monk who flouriflted 
I in the year 5 jo. 

Jaffattcn. The j aco bj tcs are 0 f two f e dts, feme following the 
rites of the Latin church, and others continuing fe- 
parated from the church of Rome. There is alfo a 
divifton among the latter, who have two rival patri¬ 
archs. /Is to their belief, they hold but one nature 
in Jefus Chrifl; with refpedt to purgatory and prayers 
for the dead, they are of the fame opinion with the 
■Greeks and other eaftern Chriftians : they confecrute 
unleavened bread at the eucharift, and are againfl 
confeilion, believing that it is not of divine inftitu- 
•tion. 

JACOBUS, a gild coin, worth 25 (hillings; fo 
eal.ed from King James I. of England, in wliofe reign 
itwasllruck. Set Coin. 

We ufually diftinguifh two kinds of Jacobus, the old 
and the new ; the former valued at 2 j (hillings, weigh¬ 
ing lix pennyweight ten grains ; the latter, called aUb 
Carolus, valued at 23 (hillings, in weight five penny¬ 
weight twenty grains. 

JACQUINIA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of 
plants : and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
of which the order is doubtful. The corolla is de- 
cetnfid; the llamina inferted into the receptacle; the 
berry monofpermous. 

JACULATOR, or shooting-fish. See Ch/e- 
todon. 

JADDESSES is the name of an inferior order of 
priefts in Ceylon, who have die care of the chapels 
appropriated to the genii, who form a third order of 
gods among thefe idolaters. Thefe priefts are applied 
toby the people in a time of difeafe or calamity, who 
offer a cock on their behalf to appeafe the anger of the 
daemons. 

JADE-stone,Lapis nephri Ticus,or JafpachaUs, 
a genus of liliceous earths. It gives fire with fteel, and 
is femitranfparent like flint. It does not harden in the 
lire, but melts in the focus of a burning glafs into a 
tranfparun green glafs with fome bubbles. A kind 
brought from the river of the Amazons in America, 
and called circoncifion /lone, melts more eafily in the 
focus into a browm opaque glafs, far lefs hard than the 
ftone itfclf. The jade-ftone is un&uous to the touch ; 
whence Mr Kirwan feems tofufpedl, that it contains 
a portion of argillaceous earth, or rather magnelia. 
The fpecific gravity is from 2.970 to 3.389 ; the tex¬ 
ture granular, with a grealy look, but exceedingly 
hard, being fnperior in thisrefped even to quartz it- 
felf. It is infutiblc in the fire, nor can it be diifolved 
in acids without a particular management; though 
M. Sautlure .feems to have extracted iron from it. 
Sometimes it is met with of a whitiflt milky colour 
from China ; but moftly of a deep or pale-green from 
America. The common lapis nepbriticus is of agrey, 
yellowifh, or olive colour. It has its name from afup- 
polition of its being capable of giving eafe in nephri¬ 
tic pains, by being applied externally to the loins. It 
may be diftingnifhed from all other (tones by its hard- 
uefs, femipellucidity, and fpecific gravity. 

JAFFA, the modern name of the cky of Joppa in 
Judea. 

JAFFATEEN islands, the name of four illands 
in the Red Sea, vilited by Mr Bruce in his late travels. 


They are joined together by (hoals or funk rocks ; art Jafnapatan 
crooked or bent like half a bow ; and are dangerous 1 
for fbips in the night-time, becaufe there feems to be JH ;°- 
a paffage between them, to which while the pilots are 
paying attention, they negledt 2fmallfunkrocks wh 1 ch 
lie almoft in the middle of the entrance in deep water. 

JAFNAPATAN, a fea port town, feated at the 
nor;h-eaft end of the ifland of Ceylon in the Eaft "In¬ 
dies. The Dutch took it from the Portugnefe in 
1658, and have continued in the potTeffioft of it fince 
that time. They export from thence great quantities 
of tobacco, artd fome elephants, which are accounted 
the moft docile of any in the whole world. E. Long. 

80. 2 S' N. Lat. 9. 30. 

JAGENDORF, a town and cattle of Siletia, capi¬ 
tal of a province of the fame name, feated on the ri¬ 
ver Oppa. E. Long. 17. 47. N. Lat. 50. 4. 

JAGGERNAUT, a black pyramidal Hone wof- 
thipped by the Gentoos, who pretend that it fell from 
heaven or was miraculoufly prelented on the place 
where their temple Hands. There are many other 
idols of this figure in India ; which, however, are all 
but accounted copies from the Jaggernaut. According 
to the beft information Mr Groie could obtain, this 
done is meant to reprefent the power preliding over 
univerfal generation, which they attribute to the ge¬ 
neral heat and influence of the tun adting in fubordi- 
nation to it. Domefiic idols of the form of tile Jag¬ 
gernaut, and diflinguithed by the fame name, are made 
by the Gentoos. Thefe are niched up in a kind of 
triumphal car, decorated with gilding and tint el ; 
which for fome days they keep in the beft apartment 
in their houfe. During this time their devotion eon- 
tifts in exhibiting the moft obfeene poftures, and adt- 
ing all manner of lafeivioufnefs, in tight as it were of 
the idol, and as the moft acceptable mode of wojfl.ip 
to that deity it repretents; after which they carry it 
in its gilded car in proceflion to the Ganges, and 
throw in all together as an acknowledgment to that 
river of its congenial fertilization with that of the fun. 
Formerly this machine was decorated with jewels and 
other expenfive ornaments ; but the Indians are now 
become lefs extravagant, as they found that the Moors 
and Chriftians, watching the places where they threw 
in their idols, dived for them for the fake of the 
jewels with which they were adorned. 

Our anther conjectures, that this pyramidal form of 
the Gentoo idol was originally taken from that of 
flame, which always incline-s to point upwards. From 
this Indian deity he fuppofes the thape of the Paphian 
Venus to have been derived, for which Tacitus could 
not account. This image had nothing of the human 
form in it, but rofe orbicularly from a broad batis,and 
in the nature of 3 race goal tapering to a narrow con¬ 
vex a-top; which is exadtly the figure of the idol jn 
India, confecrated to fitch an office as that heathen 
deity was fuppofed to prelide over, and to which,-on 
*he borders of the Ganges efpecially, the Gentoo vir¬ 
gins are brought to undergoa kindof fuperficialdeflo¬ 
ration before they are prefented to their hu (bands. 

JAGO (Richard), an ingenious poet, was vicar of 
Snitterfield in Warwickthire, and rector of Kim. ore in 
Leicefterthire. He was the intimate friend andeerre- 
fpondent of Mr Shen ftone, contemporary with him ac 
Oxfotd, and, it is believed, his fchoolfejlow; was of U- 

niverfity 
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niverfity College; took the degree of M. A. July 9. 
1739 > was author of feveral poems in the 4th and 5th 
volumes of Dodlley’s Poems ; publilhed a fermon, in 
17J5, on the Caofcs of impenitence conlidered,preach¬ 
ed May 4. 1755, atHarbu.y in Warwicklhire, where 
he was vicar., on occafion of a converfation faid to have 
palled between one of the inhabitants and an appari¬ 
tion in the church-yard there ; wrote “ Edge-hill,’* 
a poem, for which he obtained a large fubferiptiou in 
1767; and was alfo author of “ Labour and Genius,” 
1768, 4to; of “ The Blackbirds,” a beautiful elegy 
in the Adventurer ; and of many other ingenious 
performances. He died May 28, 1781% 

St Jago, a large river of South America, which ri- 
fes in the audience of Quito and Peru. It is naviga¬ 
ble ; and falls into the South Sea, after having water¬ 
ed a fertile country abounding in cotton-trees, and in¬ 
habited by wild Americans. 

St Jago, the large!!, moft populous and fertile of 
the Cape Verd idaiids, on the coaff of Africa, and the 
refidence of the Portuguefe viceroy. It lies about 
13 miles eaftward from the illand of Mayo, and 
abounds with high barren mountains ■, but the air, in 
the rainy feafon, is very unwholefome to flrangers. 
Its produce is fugar, cotton, wine, and forne excellent 
fruits. The animals are black cattle,horfes, alTes,deer, 
goats, hogs, civet-cats, and fome very pretty green 
monkeys with black faces. 

St J„go, a handfome and confiderable townofSouth 
America, the capital of Chili, with a good harbour, a 
bilho-p’s fee, and a royal audience. It is feated in a 
large and beautiful plain, abounding with all the ne- 
€eflariesof life, at the foot of the Cordilleras, on the 
river Mapoclio, which runs acrafs it from eafl to well. 
Here are feveral canals and a dyke, by means of which 
they water the gardens and cool the llreets—It is ve¬ 
ry much fubject to earthquakes. W. Long. 69. 35. 
S. Lat. 33. 40. 

St Jago de Cuba, a town in North America, fitua- 
ted on the fouthern coalt of the irtaud of Cuba, in the 
bottom of a bay, with a good harbour, and on a river 
of the fame name. W. Long. 76. 44. N. Lat. 20. o. 

Jago de hi Cavalleros, a town of America, and one 
of the principal of the illand of Hifpai iola. It is feat¬ 
ed on the river Yague, in a fertile foil, but bad air. 
W. Long. 70. 5. N. Lat. 19. 40. 

St Jago del Enter 0, 3 town of South America, one 
of the moll confiderable of Tueuman, and the ufual 
relidence of the inquifitor of the province. It is 
feated on a Lrge river, in a flat country, where there 
is game, tygers, guanaeos, commonly called camel- 
Jheep, &>c. 

Jago de la Vega, other wife called Spanijh town, is 
the capital of the illand of Jamaica, in the Weft in¬ 
dies ; and Hands in i8 Q l 1 north latitude, and 76 Q 45* 
weft longitude. It is about a mile in length, and little 
more chan a quarter of a mile in breadth j and contains 
between 5ooanb6oo houfes, with about 4000. inhabi¬ 
tants of all colours and denominations. This town is 
fituated in a delightful plain, on the banks of the Rio 
Cobre, 13 miles from Kiugfton, and ia from Port 
Royal. It is therefidence of the commander inchief; 
and here tne fupreme court of judicature is held, four 
times in they ear, viz.on. thelalt Tuefiiays of February, 


May, Auguft, and November, and fits three weeks. 
—St Jago de la Vega isthe county-town of Middlefex, 
and belongs to the parifh of St Catharine ; in which 
parilh there are 11 lugar-plantauons, 108 pens, and 
other fettlements, and about 10,000 llaves. 

JAGUAR, or Jaquar, a name given to the Brali- 
lianonce, a fpeciesof Felis. See Felts, fpec. vi. 

JAGUEER, in Eaft India affairs, any penfion from 
the Grand Mogul, or king of Delhi; generally 1 'uch 
as are alfigned for military ferviers. 

JAGUEERDAR, the holder or paflefior of a ja- 
gueer. It comes front three Perlian words, “ Jet “ a 
place guerij'tun “to take an tldajhtun“ tohold;” 
quafi “ a place-hol 'er or petitioner.” In the times of 
the Mogul empire, all the great officers of the court, 
called omrahs, were allowed jagueers, either in landsof 
which they eollefiled the revenues, or affignments up¬ 
on the revenues forfpecified Aims, payable by the lord 
lieutenant of a province : which fums were for their 
maintenance, and the fupport of fuch troops as ihey 
were necelluaced to bring into the field when de¬ 
manded by the emperor, as the condition of their ja- 
guee<rs, which were always revokable at plcafure. 

JAIL-i ever, a very dangerous difteniper of the 
contagicus kind, ariling from the putrefeent difpoli- 
tioii of the blood and juices. See (the Index fin joined 
to) Medicine. 

JALAP, in botany and the materia medics, the 
root of a fpecies of convolvulus or bind-weed. See 
Con VOL VU L US. 

This root is brought to us in thin tranfiverfe fljcea 
from Xalapa, a province of New Spain. Such pieces 
fhonld be chofen as are moft compact, hard, weighty, 
dark-coloured, and abound moll with black circular 
ftrise. Slices of bryony root are faid to be fometimes 
mixed with thofe of jalap : thefe may be eaiily diftin- 
guilhed by their whiter colour and leis compact tex- 
ture. This root has lioftnell, and very little tafte upon 
the longue ; but when fwallowed, it affe&s the throat 
with a fenfc of heat, and occafionsa plentiful difeharge 
of faliva. Jalap in fi\bfiance, taken in a do.be of about 
half a dram (lefs or more, according to the circUm- 
flances of the patient) in plethoric, or cold phlegmatic 
habits, proves an effectual, and in general a fiafe purga¬ 
tive, performing its office mildly, feldom ocealioning 
naufea or gripes, which too frequently accompany the 
other ftror.g cathariies. In hypochondriacal diforders, 
and hot bilious temperaments, it gripes violently if the 
jalap be good; but rarely takes due effedl as a purge. 
An extract made by water purges almoft uniyerlally, 
but weakly ; and at the fame time has a confiderable ef¬ 
fect by urine. The root remaining after this procefs 
gripes violently. The pure rclin, prepared by fpirit of 
wine, occalions moft violent gripirigs, and other dillref- 
fing fymptoms, botfcarce proves at all cathartic : tri¬ 
turated with fugar, or with almonds into the form of 
an emuliion ordilTolved in fpirit, and mixed with fy- 
rups, ix purges p eatifinlly in a fmall dofe, without oc- 
calioning mnchdifordtr : the part of the jalap remain¬ 
ing after the reparation of the Eeiiu, yields to water 
an extrat:,which has no efFeft as a each artieftmt operates 
powerfully by urine. Its officinal preparations are an 
extraft made with water and fpirit, a Ample ikioture, 
and a compound powder.—Frederick Hoffman parti-- 

cularly 
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Jalemus cularly cautious againft giving this medicine to chil¬ 
li. dren;andaffuresus,thatitwilldeftroyappetite,wea- 
ken the body, and perhaps occaiion even death. In this 
point, this celebrated praditioner was probably decei¬ 
ved : children, whofe veffelsare lax, and the food foft 
and lubricating,bear thefe kinds of medicines,asGeof- 
froy obferves, better thanadults; and accordingly in- 
oculators make much ufe of the tindure mixed with 
limple fyrup. The compound powder is employed in 
dropfy, as a hy dragogue purge; and where flimulusis 
not contra-indicated, jalap is conlidered as a fafe ca¬ 
thartic. 

JALEMUS, in antiquity, a kind of mournful 
fong, ufed upon occalion of death, or any other affed- 
ing accident. Hence the Greek proverbs had their 
original laxt/tn unfortfot, or o-rtpos, i. e. more fad or 
colder than a jalemus , «<c ths ta.fjt.twt iyrfarrrof } worthy 
to be ranked among the jalemufes. 

JAMADAR: An officer of horfe or foot, in Hin- 
doftan. Alfo the head or fuperintendant of the Peons 
in the Sewaury, or train of any great man. 

JAMAICA, an illand of theWeft Indies,the largeft 
of the Antilles, lying between 17° and 19® N.Lat. and 
between 76° and 79 0 W. Long.; in length near 170 
miles, and about 60 in breadth. It approaches in its 
figure to an oval. The windward paflage right before 
it hath the ifland of Cuba on the weft, and Hifpaniola 
®n the eaft, and is about 20 leagues in breadth. 

This ifland was difcovered by admiral Chriftopher 
Columbus in his fecund voyage, who landed upon it 
May 5. 1494 ; and was fo much charmed with it, as al¬ 
ways to prefer it to the reft of the iflands : in confe- 
quence of which, his fon chofe it for his dukedom. Il 
was fettled by Juan d’Efquivel A. D. 1509, who built 
the town, which, from the place of his birth, he called 
Seville , and 11 leagues farther to the eaft flood Me- 
lilla. Orifton was on the fouth fide of the ifland, feat- 
ed on what is now called Blue Fields River. All thefe 
are gone to decay; but St Jago, now Spanifh Town, 
is ftill the capital. The Spaniards held this country 
160 years, and in their time the principal commodity 
was cacao; they had an immenfe flock of horfes,afles, 
and mules, and prodigious quantities of cattle. The 
Englifti landed here under Penn and Venables, May 
11. 16^4, and quickly reduced the ifland. Cacao was 
alfo their principal commodity till the old trees decay¬ 
ed, and the new ones did not thrive ; and then the 
planters fromBarbadoes introduced fugar-canes, which 
hath been the great ftaple ever fince. 

The profpedt of this ifland from the fea, by reafon 
of its conftant verdure, and many fair and fafe bays, is 
wonderfully pleafant. The coaft, and for fome miles 
within, the land is low ; but removing father, it rifes 
and becomes hilly. The whole ifle is divided by a 
ridge ofmountains running eaft and weft, fome riling 
to a greatheight: andthefearc compofed of rock and 
a very hard clay ; through which, however, theraius 
that fall incefl'antly upon them have worn long and 
deep cavities, which they call gullies. Thefe moun¬ 
tains, however, are far from being unpleafant, as they 
are crowned even to their fummits by a variety of fine 
trees. There are alfo about a hundred rivers that ifliie 
from them on both fides ; and, though none of them 
are navigable for any thing but canoes, are both plea- 
ling and profitable in many other refpedts. The cli¬ 


mate, like that of all countries between the tropics, i« Jamaica- 
very warm towards the fea, and in marfhy places un- " ' v 
healthy ; but in more elevated.fituations, cooler; and 
where people live temperately,to the fullas wholefome 
as in any part of theWeft Indies. The rains fall hea¬ 
vy for about a fortnight in the months of May and Oc¬ 
tober ; and, as they are the caufeof fertility, are ftyled 
feafons. Thunder is pretty frequent, and fometimes 
filowers of hail: but ice or fnow, except on the tops of 
the mountains, are never feen ; but on them, and at 
no very great height, the air is exceedingly cold. 

The moft eaftern parts of this ridge are famous un¬ 
der the name of the Blue Mountains. This great 
chain of rugged rocks defends the fouth fide of the 
ifland from thofe boifterous north-weft winds, which 
might be fatal to their produce. Their ftreams,though 
fmail, fupply the inhabitants with good water, which 
is agrearbleffing, as their wells are generally brackifh. 

The Spaniards were perfuadedthat thefe hills abound¬ 
ed with metals : but we do not find that they wrought 
any mines; or if they did, it was only copper, of 
which they faid the bells in the church of St Jago 
were made. They .have feveral hot fprings, which 
havedone greatcures. The climate was certainly more 
temperate before the great earthquake; and the ifland 
wasluppofed to be out of thereachof hurricanes,which 
fince then it hath feverely felt. The heat, however, 
is very much tempered by land and fea breezes; and 
it is afferted, that the hotteft time of the day is about 
eight in. the morning. In the night the wind blows 
from the land on all fides, fo that no iliips can then 
enter their ports. 

In an ifland fo large as this, which contains above 
five millions of acres, it may be very reafonably con¬ 
ceived that there are great variety of foils. Some of 
thefe are deep, black, and rich, and mixed with a kind 
of potter’s earth ; others fhallowand fandy ; and fome 
of a middle nature. There are many favannahs, or 
wide plains, without Hones, in which the native In¬ 
dians had luxuriant crops of maize, which the Spani¬ 
ards turned into meadows, and kept in them prodigi¬ 
ous herds of cattle. Some of thefe favannahs are to be 
met with even amongft the mountains. All thefe dif¬ 
ferent foils may be juftly pronounced fertile, as they 
would certainly be found, if tolerably cultivated, and 
applied to proper purpofes. Afufficienr proof of this 
will arife from a very curfory review of the natural 
and artificial produce of this fpacious country. 

It abounds in maize, pulfe, vegetables of all kinds, 
meadows of fine grafs, a variety of beautiful flowers, 
and as great a variety of oranges, lemons, citrons, and 
other rich fruits. Ufefnl animals there are of all forts, 
horfes,aires,mulcs,blackcattleofalargefize,andlheep, 
the flelh of which is well tailed, though their wool is 
hairy and bad. Here are alfo goats and hogs in great 
plenty ; fea andriverfilh ; wild, tame, and water fowl. 

Amongfl other commodities of great value, they have 
the fugar-cane, cacao, indigo,pimento,cotton,ginger, 
and coffee ; trees for timber and other ufes, fuch as 
mahogany, manchineel, white wood, which no worm 
will touch, cedar, olives, and many more. Befides 
thefe, they have fuftick, red wood, and various other 
materials for dyeing. To thefe we may add a multi¬ 
tude of valuable drugs, fuch as guaiacum, china, farfa- 
parilla,cafiia,tamarinds,vanellas,and the pricjde-pear 

or 
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Jamaica, or opuntia,which produces the cochineal; with no in- 
' coniiderable number of odoriferous gums. Near the 
coaft they have falt-ponds, with which they fupply 
their own confumption, and might make any quantity 
they pleafed. 

As this ifland abounds in rich commodities, it is 
happy likewife in having a number of fine and fafe 
ports. Point Morant, the eaflern extremity of the 
ifland, hath a fair and commodious bay. Palling on 
to the fouth, there is Port Royal: on a neck of land 
which forms one lide of it, there flood once the fairelt 
town in the ifland ; and the harbour is as fine a one as 
canbewilhed, capable of holdings thoufaud large vef- 
fels, and flill the ftation of the Bricilh fquadron. Old 
Harbour is alfo a convenient port, fo is Maccary Bay; 
and there arc at lead twelve more between this and 
the weftern extremity, which is point Negrillo,where 
the fhips of war lie when there is a war with Spain. 

On the north fide there is Orange Bny, Cold Harbour, 

Rio Novo, Montego-Bay, Port Antonio, one of the 
fined in the ifland) and feveral others. The north- 
wed winds, which fometimes blow furioutly oil this 
coad, render the country on that fide lefsfit for canes, 
but pimento thrives wonderfully; and certainly many 
other daples might be raifed in fmall plantations, 
which are frequent in Barbadoes, and might be very 
advantageous here in manyrefpeds. 

The town of Port Royal dood on a point of land 
running far out into the fta, narrow, fandy, and inca¬ 
pable of producing any thing. Yet the excellence of 
the port, the convenience of having fhips of feven hun¬ 
dred tons coming clofe up to their wharves, and other 
advantages, gradually attra&ed inhabitants in fuch a 
manner, that though many of their habitations were 
built on piles, there were near two thoufand houfesin 
the town in its mod flourifhing date, and which let 
atbigh rents. The earthquake by which it was over¬ 
thrown happened on the 7th of June 1692, and num¬ 
bers of people perifhed in it. This earthquake was 
followed by an epidemic difeafe, of which upwards of 
three thoufand died: yet the place was rebuilt; but the 
greated part was reduced to afhes by a fire that hap¬ 
pened on the 9th of January 1703, and then the inha¬ 
bitants removed modly to Kingdon. It was, however, 
rebuilt for the third time; and was ridng towards its 
former grandeur, when it was overwhelmed by the fea, 
Augud 28, 1722. There is, notwithdanding, a fmall 
town there at this day. Hurricanes dnee that time have 
often happened, and occafioned terrible devadations. 

The ifland is divided into three counties, Middlefex, 
Surry, and Cornwall; containing 20 parifhes,over each 
of which prefides a raagidrate flylcd a cuflcs-, but thefe 
parilhes in point of dze are a kind of hundreds. The 
whole contains 36 towns and villages, 18 churches and 
chapels, and about 23,000 white inhabitants. 

The adtninidration of public affairs is by a gover¬ 
nor and council of royal appointment, and the repre- 
fentatives of the people in the lower houfe ofafTembly. 
They meet at Spanifh Town, and things are conduced 
with great order and dignity. Thelieutenant-gover- 
nor and commander in chief has L.5000 currency, 
or L.3375 Sterl. befides which, he has a houfe in 
Spanifh Town, a pen or a farm adjoining, and a 
polink or mountain for provifions: a fecretary, an un¬ 
der fecretary, and a domedis chaplain. 
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The honourable the council confids of a prefident Jamaica, 
and xo members ; with a clerk, at L. 270, chaplain' v 
L.160, ufher of the black rod and meflenger L. 250. 

The honourable the adembly confids of 43 mem¬ 
bers, one of whom ischofen fpeaker. To this afl’em- 
bly belong a clerk, with L.iooo falary ; a chaplain 
L.ijo; meflenger, L.700; deputy, L. 140; and prin¬ 
ter, L.200. * 

The number of members returned by each parifh 
and county are, for Middlefex 1 7,viz. St. Catharine 3, 

St Dorothy 2, St John 2, St Thomas in the Vale 2, 
Clarendon 2, Vere 2, St Mary 2, St Ann 2 : For 
Surry 16, viz Kingdon 3, Port Royal 3, St Andrew 2, 

St David 2, St Thomas in the Ead 2, Portland 2, 

St George 2 : For Cornwall 10, viz. St Elifabeth 2, 
Wedmoreland 2, Hanover 2, St James 2, Trelaw- 
ncy 2. 

The high court of chancery confids of the chancel¬ 
lor (governor for the time being), 25 maders in ordi¬ 
nary, and 20 maders extraordinary ; a regider, and 
clerk of the patents; ferjeant at arms, and mace-bcar- 
er. The court of vice admiralty has a foie judge, judge 
furrogate, and commiffary, King’s advocate, principal 
regider, marfhal, and a deputy-marlhal. The court of 
ordinary, confids of the ordinary (governor for the 
time being), and a clerk. The fupreme court of judi¬ 
cature, has a chief juftice, L.120, and 16 aflidant 
judges; attorney-general, L.400 ; clerk of the courts, 

L.100: clerk of the crown, L.3JO; folicitor for the 
crown ; 33 commiffioners for taking affidavits ; a pro- 
vod-marfhal-general and eight deputies ; 18 barrif- 
ters, befides the attorney-general and advocate-gene¬ 
ral ; and upwards of 120 practidng attornies at law. 

The commerce of Jamaica is very coniiderable, not 
only with all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
with Africa, North and South America, the Wed In¬ 
dia iflands, andthe Spanifh main. The fhips annual¬ 
ly employed are upwards of 500 fail. 

The following account of the exports of this ifland 
in 1770, as given by Abbe Raynal, but which in feve¬ 
ral particulars appears to be under rated, will contri¬ 
bute more than all that hath been faid, to fhow the 
importance of Jamaica. They confided in 2249 bales 
of cotton, which at to pounds per bale, the price ill 
the ifland,amounts to 22,490k; 1783 hundred weight: 
of coffee, at three pounds five (hillings per hundred, 

6088k; 2753 bags of ginger, at two pounds five fliil- 
lings per bag, 6194k.; 2211 hides, at feven (hillings 
per hide, 773k; 16,475 puncheons of rum, at iol. 
per puncheon, 164,7501. Mahogany, 15,282 pieces 
and 8500 feet, 50,000k Of pimento, 2,089,734pounds 
weight, 52,243k Sugar, 57,675 hogfheads, 6425 
tierces, 52 barrels, at feventeen pounds ten (hillings 
per hoglliead, twelve pounds per tierce, and four 
pounds per barrel,, amounting in the whole to 
1,086,620k Sarfaparilla, 205 bags, at ten pounds per 
bag, 2250k Exports to Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, 1,391,210k To North-America, 146,324k 
To the other iflands, 595k Total of the exports, 
i>J 38 , 7 ?ok 

The following is a general view of the property 
and chief produce of the whole ifland in 1786, as pre¬ 
fixed by Mr. Beckford to his deferiptive account of 
Jamaica y. 

Counties. 


f In trail. 
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Counties. 

Sugar ; 
Eftates. 

Other 
Settle-, 
ments.; 

Slaves. 1 

Produce. 
Hhds. of 
Sugar. : 

Cattle, 

Middlefex 

3*3 

jpt 7 - 

00 

0 

0 

31500 ;j 

■75000 

Surry 

350 

54 ° 

75600 

4 * 

NO 

O 

O 

8cOoo 

Cornwall ' 

3 88 

561 

90000 

NO 

O 

O 

O 

69500 

Total 

1061 

20x8 

255700 

105400 1 

'224500 
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It fiiould be here obferved, that where two bogf- 
heads of fugar are made, there is atleaftone pun¬ 
cheon of rum ; but the proportion has been of late 
years more confiderable : the quantity of the latter 
will therefore be 52,700 puncheons. 


Jamaica 

i 

Jamboli- 

fera. 


A comparative view between the years 1768 






Sugar Eftates 
Sugar Hhds. 
Negroes. 
Cattle 


Middle fex 
in 

1768 f 1786 


239 

24050 

66744! 

J 9 *i° 


323, 

3T5OQ 

87100 


75000 


Surry 
in 

1768 | .1786 


146 
15010 
39542 
2'I 46 5! 


34900 

75600 


80000 


From the above fcheme it appears, how eonfidera- 
ble has been the increafe of fugar eftates, and confe- 
quently of produce of negroes and cattle in eighteen 
years: and in the fame portion of time (it is faid), 
if proper encouragement were given, they might be 
augmented in a threefold proportion. 

The common valuation of an efiate in Jamaica is 
as follows : 

Cane land (the canes upon it valued Sterling. 

£.22 per acre. 


Plants 

22 

ditto. 

Cane land, in ratoons and young plants 15 

ditto. 

Paflure land 

8 

ditto. 

Wood land 

4 

ditto. 

Provrfions 

14 

ditto. 

Negroes 

57 

ditto. 

Mules 

22 

ditto. 

Steers 

IO 

ditto. 

Breeding cattle. See. 

5 

ditto. 

Works, water, carts, &c. 

- from 7 to 10,000 


If a planter \vould wife to leafe his efiate for a num¬ 
ber of years, his income would be large if he could 
.get only iod. fterling a day for his negroes (the lafs 
made good), without requiring any thing for liisland 
■wr works. 

JAMBI, or Jambxs, a fea-port town and and fmall 
kingdom of Afia, on the eaftern coaft of the ifland of 
Sumatra. It is a trading place. The Dutch have a 
fort here ; and export pepper from thence, with the 
beft fort of canes. E. Long. 103. 55. S. Lat. o. 30. 

JAMBIA Vrcus. See YambO. 

IAMBIC, in ancient poetry, a fort of verfe, fo 
called from its confifting either wholly, or in great 
-part, of iambufes. See Iambus. 

Ruddiman makes two kinds of iambic, viz. dimeter 
and trimeter; the former containg four feet, and the 
Matter fix. And as to the variety of their feet, they 
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Cornwall 

in 


1768 


2661 

29100 


1786 


38S 

1 

39000] 


60614 93000! 
54775 69500 


Total in 
1768 1 1786 


651 

68160 

166900 


135750 


1061 


105400 


255790 

224500 


Amount 

of 

Increafe. 


410 

37240 

88800 

88750 


confiift wholely of iambufes,as in the twofollowing ver- 
fes of Horace : 

123456 
Dim. In unfit a:\jiuo\fius 
Trim .ir i | p/a Ro\nta vi\ribus \ruit.. 

Or,a Da&ylus, fpondeos, anapeltus, and fometimes 
tribrachys, obtain in the odd places ; and the tri- 
brachys alfo in the even places, excepting the laft. 
Examples of all which may be feen in Horace ; as. 
Dimeter. 

12 34 5 6 

Cantdi\a tra\ttavit\dap°s\ 

Vide\re prope\r antes Rotnum\ 

Trimeter. 

Qsto'qub\ fcele\fti rtii\tis\aut\aur dzx\teris. 
Prktj\que ce\lum fi\det w\ferius\maru 
Jlliti\bus at\que ,cani\bus .hami\oid’ He\ttor£tn. 
Pavtdum\q.ue : iepo\r' aut ad\venam laquso\gry£m. 
JAMBLICtJS, the name of two celebrated Plato¬ 
nic iphilofophers, one of whom was of Colchis, and the 
other of Apamea in Syria. The firft, whom Julian 
equals to Plato, was the difciple of Anatolius and 
Porphyry, -and died under the reign of the emperor 
Conftantine.—The fecond alfo enjoyed great reputa¬ 
tion. Julian wrote feveral letters to him, and it is 
faid he was poifoned under the reign of Valcns. It is 
not known to which of the uw we ought .to attribute 
. tlve works we have in Gn ek .under the name of Jam- 
blkus, viz. x. The hiftory of the life of Pythagoras, 
and the fed of the Pythagoreans. 2. An exhortation 
to the ftudy of philofophy. 3. A piece againlt Por¬ 
phyry’s letter on the myfteries of the Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFERA, in botany: A genus of the 
anonogynia order, belonging to the o&andria ciafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
of which the order is doubtful. The calyx is quadri- 
dented ; the corolla tetrapetalous, and fnnnel-fhaped ; 
the filaments a little plane; the ftigma iimple. 

IAMBUS, 
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Iambus, IAMBUS, in the Greek and Latin profody, a 
Janie?, p6etic.nl foot, confining of a Ihort lyliable lollovved by 
‘~ v a long one ; as in 

V- V- V - V- 

©e* Dei, meas. 

Syllaba tonga breviJ'nbjslla vocatnr iambus, as Horace 
exprellesit; who alfo calls the iambus a fwi ft, rapid 
foot ,pes cities. 

The word, according to fonte, took its rife from. 
Iambus, the fon of Pan and Echo, who invented this 
foot; or, perhaps, who only ufed lharp-biting expref- 
fions to Ceres, when affli&ed for the death of Profer- 
pine. Others rather derive it from the Greek 
neuttm « poifon or from <«,«£.£«, maiedico “ 1 rail, 
or revile;” becaufc the vwfes compofed of iantbufes 
Were at firfl only ufed in fatire. 

JAMES (St.) called the Greater, the fon of Zebc- 
dee, and the brother of John the evangelift, was born 
at Bethfaida, in Galilee. He was called to be an 
apoftle, together with St John, as they were mending 
their nets with their father Zebedee, who was a fisher¬ 
man ; when Chrilt gave them the name of Boanerges 
or Sons of Thunder. They then followed Chrilt, were 
witnelfes with St Peter ol the transfiguration on mount 
Tabor, and accompanied our Lord in the garden of 
olives. It is believed that St James firfl preached the 
gofpel to the difperfed Jews ; and afterwards returned 
to Judea, where he preached at Jerufaletn, when the 
Jews raifedup Herod Agrippa againll him, who put 
hint to a cruel death about the year 44. Thus St 
James was the firfl of the apoflles who fullered martyr¬ 
dom. St Clement of Alexandria relates, that his ac- 
cufer w r as fo {truck with his conilancy, that he became 
converted and fullered with him. 1 here is a magni¬ 
ficent church at Jerufaletn which bears the name of St 
■Janies , and belongs to the Armenians. The Spa¬ 
niards pretend, that they had St James for their a- 
poflle, and boafl of polfdlinghis bordy ; but Baronins, 
in his Annals, refutes their pretentions. 

James (St.), called the Lejs, an apoftle, the brother 
of Jude, and the fon of Cleophas and Mary the filter 
of the mother of our Lord, is called in Scripture the 
JuJi, and the brother of Jefns, who appeared to him 
in particular after his refniTeCtion. He was the firfl 
biftioj/of Jenrfajem, when Ananias II. high prieft of 
the Jews, caufed him to be condemned, and delivered 
him into the hands of the people and the Phariftes, 
w ho direw him down from the Heps of the temple, 
when a fuller dallied out his brains with a club, about 
the year 62. His life was fo holy, that Jofephus con- 
ftders the ruin of Jerufalem as a puniihrnent inflicted 
on that city for his death. He was the author of the 
epillle which bears his name. 

Sr James of the Stvord, (San Jago del Efpada), 
a military order in Spain, inftituted in 1170, under 
the reign of Ferdinand II. king of Leon and Gallicia. 
Its end was to put a flop to the incuriions of tlie 
Moors ; the knights obliging^liemfclves by a vow to 
fecure the roads. An union was propofed and agreed 
to in 1170 between thefe and the canons of St Floy ; 
■and the order was conlirmedby the pope in 1175. The 
highelt dignity in that order is that of grand mafter, 
which lias been united to the crown of Spain. The 
knights are obliged to make proof oftheir defeent froirt 
families that have been noble for four generations on 
both lides; they mull alfo make it appear that their 
Voe. IX. 
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laid nnceftors have neither been Jews, Saracens, nor 
heretics; nor even to have been called in queftion by the 
impiifition. The novices areobligcd to iervefix months 
in tire galleys, and to live a month in a monaftry. Here¬ 
tofore they werctruly religious, and took a vow of celi¬ 
bacy ; but Alexander III. gave them a pcrmillion to 
marry. They now make no vows but of poverty, obe¬ 
dience, and conjugal fidelity; to which, lince the year 
1652, they have added that of defending the immacu¬ 
late conception of the holy Vigin. Their habit is a 
white cloak, with a red crofs on the breaft. This is 
efteemed the moll confiderable of all the military or¬ 
ders in Spain: the king carefully preferves the office 
of grand mafter in his own family, on account of the 
richrevennes and offices, whereof itgives him the dil- 
pofal. The number of knights is much greater now 
than formerly, all the grandees chuliug rather to be 
received into this than into the order of the golden 
fleece ; inasmuch as this puts them in a fair way of a; - 
taining to commands, and gives them many confide;-- 
able privileges in all the provinces of Spain, but el'pe- 
cially m Catalonia. 

James, the name of fevCral kihgs of Scotland 
and of Great Britain. See [Hiji cries of) Scotland 
and Britain. 

James I. king of Scotland in 1423, the fir ft of the 
houfe of Stuart, was not only the molt learned king, 
but the moll learned man of the age in which he 
flouriihed. This ingenious and amiable prince fell in¬ 
to the hands of the enemies ot his country in his ten¬ 
der youth, when he was flying from the fnaresof his 
unnatural ambitious uncle, who governed his domi¬ 
nions, and was fnlpedtefd of deligns againll his life. 
Having fecTetly embarked for France, the ihip was ta 
ken by an Englilh privateer ofi 7 F la m boro: i go - h c a d 
and the prince and his attendants (among whom was 
the earl of Orkney) were confined in a neighbouring 
callle until they were fent to London. See (Bijiorj of) 
Scotland. 

The king of England knew the value of the prize 
he had obtained, and kept it with the moll anxious 
care. The prince was conducted to the Tower of 
London immediately after he was feized, April 12. 
A. D. 1405, in the 13th year of his age ; and there 
kept a clofe prifoner till June 10. A. D. 1407, when 
he was removed to the caftlc of Nottingham, from 
whence he Tvas brought back to the Tower, March r. 
A. D. 1414, and there confined tillAugull 3. in the 
fame year, when he was conveyed to the callle of 
Windfor, where he was detained till the fummer of 
A. D. 1417; when Henry V. for political reafons, 
carried him with him into France in his fecond expe¬ 
dition. In all thefe fortreSes, his confinement, from 
his own account of it, was fo fevere and Ariel, that lie 
was not fo much as permitted to take the air. In this 
melancholy lituatioii, fo unfuitable to his age and 
rank, books were his chief companions, and itudy his 
greateft pleafure. He role early’in the morning, im¬ 
mediately applied to reading, to divert him from pain¬ 
ful reflections on his misfortunes, and continued his 
Andies, with little interruption, till late at night. 
James being naturally fenlible, ingenious, and fond of 
'knowledge, and having received a good education iti 
his early youth, under the direction of Walter Ward- 
law 'biftioj. of St Andrew’s, by this dole application 
to ftudy, became an univerfal fcholar, an excellent 
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poet, and ekquiiite mufician. That he wrote as well life, 
as read much, we have his own teftimony, and that of 
all the hiltorians who lived near his time. Bowtna- 
ker, the continuator of Fordun, who was his con¬ 
temporary, and perfonally acquainted with Ifim, 
fpends ten chapters in his prailes, and in lamenta¬ 
tions on his death; and amonglt other things fays, 
that his knowledge of the fcriptures, of law, and 
philofophy, was incredible. HeCtor Boyfe tells us, 
that Henry IV. and V. furniflied their royal pri- 
foner with the bell teachers in all the arts and fcien- 
aud that, by their afliftance, he made great pro- 
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ces; 

ficiency in every part of learning and the fine arts ; 
• that he becamea perfect mailer in grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, mulic, and all the fecrets of natural philofo¬ 
phy, and was inferior to none in divinity and law. He 
obferves further, that the poems he compofed in his 
native tongue were fo beautiful, that you might eafily 
perceive he was born a poet; but that his Latin 
poems were not fo faultlefs ; for though they abounded 
in the moll fublime fentiments, their language was not 
fopure, owing to the rudenefs of the times in which 
he lived. This prince’s fkill iitmolic was remarkable. 
Walter Bower abbot of Inch-colm, who wasintimate- 
ly acquainted with that prince, allures us that he ex¬ 
celled all mankind in that art both vocal and inltru- 
mental; and that he played on eight different in- 
ments (which he names), and efpecially on the 
harp, with fuch exquifite fkill, that he feemed to be 
infpired *. King James was not only an excellent 
performer, but alfo a capital compofer, both of facred 
and fecular mufic ; his fame on that account was 
extenfive, and of long duration. Above a century af¬ 
ter his death, he was celebrated in Italy as the inven¬ 
ter of a new and plealing kind of melody, which had 
been admired and imitated in that country. This 
appeal s from the following teftimony of AleJTandro 
TafToni, a writer who was well informed, and of un¬ 
doubted credit. “ We may reckon among us mo¬ 
derns, James king of Scotland ,who not only compo¬ 
fed many facred pieces of vocal mulic, but alfo of him- 
felf invented a new kind of muiic, plaintive and melan¬ 
choly, different from all other; in which he hath been 
imitated by Carlo Gefualdo prince of Venofa, who, in 
our age hath improved mufic with new and admi¬ 
rable inventions.”f As the prince of Venofa imitated 
king James, the other mulicians of Italy imitated the 
prince of Venofa. “ The molt noble Carlo Gefual¬ 
do, the prince of muficians of our age, introduced fuch 
aftyle of modulation, that other muficians yielded the 
preference to him ; and all lingers and players on 
Itringed inltruments, laying afide that of others, every 
where embraced his :f. All the lovers, therefore, of 
Italian or of Scotch mufic, are much, indebted to the 
admirable genius of king James I. who, in the gloom 
and folitude of a prifon invented a new kind of mulic, 
plaintive indeed, and failed to his filiation, but at the 
fame time fo fweet and foothing, that it hath given 
pleafure to millions in every fucceeding age. 

As James I. of Scotland was one of the moll ac- 
complilhed princes that ever filled a throne, he was 
alfo one of the molt unfortunate. After fpending al- 
molt 20 years in captivity, and encountering many 
difficulties, on his return into his native kingdom, he 
was murdered-by barbarous affiiffins in the prime of 


In the monuments of his genius, he hath been James, 
almoll equally unfortunate. No veltiges are now re- ' y ~~ # 
maining of his lkill in architecture, gardening, and 
painting; though we are affined by one who was well 
acquainted with him, that he excelled in all thefearts*. * Scoticrm 
Many of the productions of hispen having alfo periih- lib. 16. 
ed; for he tells us himfelf that he wrote much f ; and cap. 30. 
we know of only three of his poems that are now ex-1 King'* 
tant, viz. .Chrilt’sKirk on the Green—Peebles at the Qa air > 
Play—and the King’s Quair, which was lately difeo- r ’ 
vered by Mr Warton, and hath been publilhed by ano- an ’ I3 ’ 
ther gentleman if. But flender as thefe remains arej See Poeti- 
they afford fufficient evidence, that the genius of this cal Remains 
royal poet was not inferior to that of any of his con- of James I. 
temporaries; and that it was equally fitted for the kdui.1783 
gayeft or the gravell Itrains. * n<1 , 

James II. king of Scotland, 1437, fucceeded his p ° 0 n et s vo j 
father, being then not feven years of age : and was p , I2Ji 
killed at the liege of Roxburgh in 1460, aged 29. 

. J A mes III. king of Scotland, fucceeded his father, 
in 1460, in the 7th year @f his age. The moltItriking 
feature in the character of this prince, unjultly repre- 
fentedas tyrannical by feveral hiltorians, was bis fond- 
nefs for the fine arts, and for thofe who excelled in 
them, on whom he bellowed more of his company, 
confidence, and favour, than became a king in his 
circumltances. This excited in his fierce and haugh- 
tynobles .a dillikeand contempt of their lovereign, and 
indignation againft the objects of his favour ; which 
produced the molt pernicious confequences, and ended 
in a rebellion that proved fatal to James, who wasfiain 
ixi 1488, aged 36. 

James IV. king of Scotland, fucceeded his father 
in 1488. He was a pious and valiant prince ; fub- 
dued his rebellious fubjeCts ; and afterwards, taking 
part with Louis XII. againft Henry VIII. of Eng¬ 
land, he was llain in the battle of Flouden-Field in 
1513, aged 41—This king is acknowledged to have 
had great accomplilhments both of mind and body. 

His Latin epiltles are claflical, compared with thebar- 
barous -ltyle of the foreign princes with whom he corref- 
fponded. Like his father, he had a talte for the fine 
arts, particularly that of Sculpture. The attention 
he paid to the civilization of his people, and his diltri- 
hurion of jufrice, merit the higlielt praife. After all, 
the virtues of James appear to have been more firming 
than folid ; and his character was that of a fine gentle¬ 
man and a brave knight, rather than a wife ora great 
monarch. At the time of his death, he was only in 
his forty-firll year. Like all the princesof his family (to 
his grfeat graudfon James VI.) his perfon was hand- 
fome, vigorous, and aCtive. From their coins it does 
not appear, that either he, or any of his predecelfors 
of the Stuart race, wore their beards, as did all his 
fucceffors, to the reign of Charles II. 

James V. king of Scotland, in 1513, was but 18 
months old when his father loll his life. Whenof age, 
he affilted Francis I. king of France againlt the empe¬ 
ror Charles le Quint ; for which fervice Francis gave 
him his eld eft daughter in marriage, in 15:35. This 
princefs died in two years; and James married Mary of 
Lorraine, daughter of Claud duke of Guife, and wi¬ 
dow of Louis d’Orleaus, by whom he had only one 
child, the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots, born on¬ 
ly eight days before his death, which happened De¬ 
cember 
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_ James, cember 13. 1542, in the 35th year of hisage. This 

-- was the firft prince of his family who died a natural 

death, lince its elevation to the throne. He died, 
however, of a broken heart, occafioncd by differences 
with his barons. He was formed by nature to be the 
ornament of a throne and a bleffing to his people ; but 
liis excellent endowments were rendered in a great 
meafure ineffectual by an improper education. Like 
molt of his predeceffors, he was born with a vigourous 
graceful perfon, which in the early part of his reign, 
was improved by all the manly exercifes then in ufe. 
This prince was the author of a humourous compoli- 
tion in poetry, which goes by the name of the Caber- 
\tmzie Man. 

James VI. king of Scotland in 1567, and of Eng¬ 
land in 1603, was fon of Mary queen of Scots, whom he 
fucceeded in Scotland, as he did Elizabeth ill England. 
Strongly attached to the Proteftant religion, lie ligna- 
lized himfelf in its fupport, which gave rife to the. 
horrid confpiracy of the Papifts to deftroy him and 
all the Engliih nobility by the Gunpowder Plot, dis¬ 
covered November 5. 160j. The following year, a/ 
political teft of loyalty was required, which fecured 
the king’s perfon by clearing the kingdom of thofe 
difaffeded Roman-Catholic fubjeds who would not 
fubmit to it. The chief glory of this king’s reign con¬ 
fided in the eftablilhment of new colonies, and the 
introduction of fome manufactures. The nation enjoy¬ 
ed peace, and commerce fiourilhed during his reign. 
Yet his adminiftration was defpifed both at home and 
abroad for being the head of the Proteftant caufe in 
Europe, he did not fupport it in that great crifis, the 
war of Bohemia; abandoning his fon-in-law the eleCtor 
Palatine; negotiating when he fliould have fought,, 
deceived at the fame time by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid; continually fending illultrions ambafladors to 
foreign powers, bat never making a fingle ally. He 
valued himfelf much upon his polemical writings; and 
fo fond was he of theological deputations, that to 
keep them alive he founded, for this exprefs purpofe, 
Chelfea-college; which was converted to a much bet¬ 
ter ufe by Charles II. His Baftlicon Doron , Com¬ 
mentary on the Revelation, writings again Bellar- 
mine, and his Damonologia, or dodtrine of witchcraft,. 
are fnfficient-ly known. There is a collection of his 
writings and fpeeches in one folio volume. Several 
other pieces of his are extant ■, fome of them in the 
Caballa, others in manufcript in the Bridfh mufeum, 
and others in Howards collection. He died in 1625, 
in the 59th year of his age, and 23d of his reign. 

James IJ. king of England, Scotland, &c. 1685, 
grandfon of James I. fucceeded his brother Char. II. 
It is remarkable, that this prince wanted neither cou¬ 
rage nor political abilites whilft he was duke of York ; 
on the contrary he was eminent for both': but when, 
he afcended the throne, he was no longer the fame 
man. A bigot from his infancy to the Romifh reli¬ 
gion and to its hierarchy, he facrificed every thing to 
eftabliih them in direCt contradiction to-the experi¬ 
ence he had acquired, during the long reign of his- 
brother, of the genius and character of the people he 
was to govern. Guided by the Jefuit Peters his con- 
feffor, and the infamous chancellor Jeffries, he violated 
every law enaCted for the fecurity of the Proteftant re¬ 
ligion ; and then unable to face the refentment of his 


injured fubjeCts, he fled like a coward, infteadof dif- James. 

arming their rage by a difmiflion of his popilh mini- '--— 

fters and priefts. He rather choofe to live and die a bi¬ 
got, or, as he believed, a faint, than to iupport the 
dignity of his anceftors, or perilh beneath the ruins of 
his throne. The confequence was the revolution in 
1689. James II- died in France in 1710? aged 61. 
l ie wrote Memoirs of his own life and campaigns to 
the reftoration ; the original of which is preferved in 
the Scotch college at Paris. This piece is printed at 
the endof Ramfay’s life of Marihal Turenne. 2. Me¬ 
moirs of the Engliih affairs, chiefly naval, from the 
year 1660 to 1673. The royal fufferer, king 
James II. conlifting of meditations foliloquies, vows, 

&c. faid to be compofed by his majefty at St Ger¬ 
mains. 4. Three letters ; which were publilhed by 
William Fuller gent, in 1702. with other papers re¬ 
lating to the court of St Germains, and are faid in the 
title page to be printed by command. 

. James (Thomas), a learned Engliih critic and di¬ 
vine, born about the year ijyr. He recommended 
himfelf to the office of keeper of the public library at 
Oxford, by the arduous undertaking of publiihing a 
catalogue of the MSS in each college library at both 
univerfuies. He was eleded to this office in 1602, 
and held it 18 years, when he reftgned it to profecute 
liis ftudies with more freedom. In the convocation 
held with the parliament at Oxford in 1625, of which 
he was a member, he moved to have proper commif- 
iioners appointed to collate the MSS of the fathers in 
all the libraries in England, with the Popilh editions 
in order to deted the lorgeries in the latter : but this 
pr-opofal not meeting with thedefired encouragement^ 
he engaged in the laborious talk himfelf which he 
continued until his death in 1629. He left behind, 
him a great number of learned works. 

James (Richard), nephew of the former, entered" 
into orders in 161J: but,-being a man of humour, of 
three fermons preached before theuniverlity, one con¬ 
cerning the obfervation of Lent, was without a text, 
according to the molt ancient manner; another againli 
the text; and the third befide it. About the year 
1619, he travelled through Wales, Scotland, Shet¬ 
land, into Greenland and Ruffia, of Which he wrote 
obfervations. He affifted Seldon in compelling his 
Marmora Aruridel'tana; and was very ferviceable to 
Sir Robert Cotton, and his fon Sr Thomas, in dif- 
poling and fettling their noble library. He died in 
1638 ; and has an extraordinary charader given him 
by Wood for learning and abilities'. 

James (Dr Robert), an Engliih phyfician of great 
eminence, and particularly diftinguilhed by the prepa¬ 
ration of a moll excellent fever-powder, was born at 
Kinverfton in Stafordihire, A. D. 1703; his father a 
major in the army, his mother a filter of Sir Robert 
Clarke. He was of St John’s college in Oxford, 
where he took the degree of A. B. and afterwards 
pradifed. phyftc at Sheffield, Litchfield, and Birming¬ 
ham, fucceffively.. Then he.removed to London, and 
became a licentiate in the college of phylicians; butin 
what year we cannot fay. At London he applied 
himfelf to writing as well as pradifmg pliylic ; and in 
1743, publilhed a medicinal didionary, 3 vols luff... 

Soon after he publilhed an Engliih. tranflation, with, a 
Supplement by himfelf,of Raviazzinide morl'n artifi - 
H 2 ciutne, 
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nhiu a n t m : to w%ich he alfo prefixed a piece of Frederic 
pow der. Moffman upeaEndemial DittmpcSs, 8vo. In 1746, 
The Praclke of Phyfns, 2 vails Svo; in 1760, On Ca¬ 
nine Madjifis,, 8vo: in 1764, A Difpenfatory, 8vo. 
June 35 .- 1 755 > when rjte king was at Cambridge. 
James was admitted- by mandamus to the dodlorftiip 
of phylic. In 1778, w-ere publilhed, A diflertation 
upon Fevers, and A Vindication of the Fever-Powder, 

8.vo; with A Jliort Treatjfe on the D-iforders of Chil¬ 
dren, and a very good print of Dr James. This was 
the 8th edition ot the DifTertation, of which the foil 
was printed in 1751 ; and the pnrpofe of it was, to 
fet forth the fuccefs.of this powder as well as to de- 
ficribe more particularly the manner of adminifiering 
it. The Vindication was poIUnunous and unfinilhed: 
for he died March. 23. 1.7,76,, while he was employed 
upon it.—Dr James was married, and left feveral lbus 
and daughters. 

Jams’ s Powder, a medicine prepared by the Late Dr 
Robert James, of which the balls has beenlong known 
; to chemifts, tho-ugii the particular receipt for making 
Vol I ^ cwicca ^ e ^ * n Chancery till made public by Dr 
y ' Monro, in his Medical and 1 harnuaceutical Chcmijtry J. 

' 0 ’ The following. (Dr Monro informs us) is a copyof the 

-.receipt, extradted from the Records of Chancery ; the 
inventor, when.be took.out apatent for felling.his pow¬ 
der, having fworn, in the ntoft folemn manner, that 
it was the true and genuing receipt for preparing it; 

‘ Take antimony, calcine it with a continued pro¬ 
tracted heat, in a flat, unglazed,earthen vefTcl-,add- 
ingto it fro-m time to time a fufficiem quantity-of 
any aninial oil and fait, well dephle.gmated ; then 
boil it in melted nitr» for a conliderable time, and 
feparate the powder front the nitre, by diifolving 
it in w-ater.’ 

This extract Dr Monro accompanies with the fol¬ 
lowing obfervations. “ When the Dr firfl ad-mi- 
niftcred his powder, he ufed to join one grain of the 
following mercurial preparation to thirty grains of his 
antimonial pow'der; but in the latter part of his life 
he often declared that he had long laid afide the addi¬ 
tion of the mercurial. His mercurial, which he called 
a-pill, appears by the records of chancery to have 
been made in the following manner,5 'Purify quickfilver 
by di hilling it nine times from an amalgam, made with 
martial regulus ©f antimony, and a -proportional quan¬ 
tity of fal ammoniac ; diffolve this purified quicklilver 
in fpirit of nitre, evaporate to drynefs, calcine the 
powder till it becomes of a gold colour; bum fpirits 
•t wine upon it, and keep it tor life.’ Dr James, at 
t be end of the receipt given into chancery, fays, ‘ The 
defe of thefe medicines is uncertain j but in general 
thirty grains of the antimonial and one grain of the 
mercurial is a moderate dofe. Signed and fworn to, 
by Robeit James.’ 

' “ 1 have frequently directed this powder to be gi¬ 
ven, and have often fecn Dr Janies himlelf as well as 
other practitioners adminifter it, in fevers and in other 
complaints. Like other adtive preparations of anti¬ 
mony, it lbmetimcs operates with great violence, even 
v, hen given in fmall dofes; at other times a large dofe 
produces very little viffble effedts. I have feen three 
grains operate brifkly, botli upwards and downwards ; 
and I was once called to a patient to w hom Dr James 
-had hhnfriTyiyen five grains of it, and it purged and 


vomited the lady for twenty-four hours, and in that J«meV 
time gave her between twenty and thirty flools; at 0- Powder 
ther times 1 liave feen a fcruple produce little or no , U 
rilible efftdh Jamdonc. 

“ So far as I have obferved, I think that the dofe 
of this powder to an adult, is from five to twenty 
grains ; and that when it is- adminiltcred, one ought 
to begin, by giving fmall dofes. 

u where patients are flrong, and a free evacuation 
is wanted, this is a ufeftjl remedy; and it may be given 
in fmall repeated dofes as an alterative in many cafes; 
butwhere patients are weakly and in low fevers, it of¬ 
ten adis with too great violence; and I have niyfidf 
feen in fiances, and have heard of others from other 
practitioners, w-here patients have been hurried to their 
graves by the ufe' of this powder in a very lhort 
time. 

“ It has been called Dr James’s Fever Powder ; and 
many liave believed it to be'a- certain remedy for fe¬ 
vers, and that Dr James bad cured molt-of the patients- 
whom he attended, and who recovered,-by the ule of 
this powder. But the bar-k, and not the antimonial 
powder, .was the remedy which Dr James ahnoft al¬ 
ways trailed to for the cure of fevers : he gave his- 
powders only to clear the fiomach and bowels; and 
after he had efFedted- that, he poured in the bark a» : 
freely as the patient could 1'wallow it. The Dodtor 
believed all fevers to -be more or- lefs of the intermit¬ 
ting kind : and-that if there was a poffibilky of-curing 
a fever, the bark was the- remedy to ettedtuate the 
cure; for if the fever did not yield to that, he 
was fure that it would yield to no other remedy w hat- 
evef, as he has more thafi once declared to me when 
1 -have attended patients in fevers along with him.” 

James-Towh, a borough and fair-town of Ireland, 
is the county of Leitrim, and province of Connaught; 
lituated 5 miles northwefi of Carrick, on Shannon, 
and 73 north-well of Dublin-, in north lat. 53. 44. welt 
long. 8. 1 j. It has a barrack for a company of foot, 
and returns two members to parliament; patronage in 
the family of King;—It has three fairs. 

Si James Day, a fefiivalof the Chrifiian church, 
obferved on the 25th of July, in honour of St James 
the greater, fon of Zebedee. 

Epijile of St James, a canonical-book of the- New 
Teftament, being the firfl! of the catholic or general 
epifiles ; which are fo called, as not being written to 
one but'to fevers} Chrifiian churches. 

This general epifile is addrelled partly to the belie¬ 
ving and partly to the infid-el Jews ; and is dcligned to 
cerredt the errors, foften th-e ungoverned zeal, and re¬ 
form tlie indecent behaviour of the latter; and to com¬ 
fort the former under the great hardfhips they then 
did, or ftiortly were to fuffer, for the fake of Chril- 
t kinky. 

JAMESONK (George), an-excellent painter, juft- 
ly termed the Vandyck oj'Scotland, was the fon ofAil^ 
drew Jamefone, an architect; was born at Aber¬ 
deen, in 1586. He fiudied under Rubens, at Ant¬ 
werp ; and, after his return, applied with indefati¬ 
gable iudufiry to portraits in oil, though he fometimes 
practiled in miniature, and alfo in hifiory and land- 
feapfs. His largtft portraits were fomewhat ltfs than 
life. His - carhefi works are chiefly on board, after¬ 
wards on fine linen cloth fmoothly primmed with a 

proper 
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Jamyrt proper tone to help the harmony of his fhadows. His 
II excellence is (aid to confift in delicacy and foftnef's, 

Jaoe. v .hh a c i car an <] beautiful colouring ; his /hades not 
v charged, but helped by varnilh, with little appearance 
of the pencil. When king Charles 1 . vilited Scotland 
in 16^^, the magiftrates of Edinburgh, knowing his 
ir.ajcfly’s talle, employed this artiil to make drawings 
of the Scottifh monarchs j with which the king was 
!o plcafed, that, inquiring for the painter, he fat to 
him, and rewarded him with a diamond-ring from his 
own tingtr. It is ohfervable, that Jamcfone always 
drew himielf with his hat on, either in imitation of 
his mailer Rubens, or on having been indnlged in that 
liberty by the king when he fat to him. Many of 
fame tone's works are in both the colleges of Aber¬ 
deen ; and the Sybils there he is faid to have drawn 
from living beauties.in that city. His bell works are. 
from the year 1630 to his death, which happened at 
Edinburgh in 1644. 

JAMYN (Amadis), a celebrated French poet in 
the 16th century. He is eliecmod the rival of Ron- 
far d, who was his cotemporary and friend. He was 
fecretary and chamber-reader in ordinary to Char. IX. 
and died about 1585, He wrote, 1. Poetical works, 

2 vols. 2. Philofophical difcourles to Palicharis and 
Iiodanthe, with fev.en academical difcourles. 3. A 
tranllation, of the Iliad of Homer, begun by Hugh 
Sabel, and finifhed by Jamyn ; with a tranllation into 
French verfe of the three firft books of the OdylTey. 

JANE o/'Fiandebs, a remarkable lady, whofeems 
to have pairelied in her own perfon allrhe excellent qua¬ 
lities of both fexes, was the wife of John de Mountfort, 
a competitor for the dukedom of Brittany upon the 
death of John III. This duke, dying without iffue, 
left his dominions to his niece Jane, married to Charles 
de Bloi s nephew to the king of France ; but John de 
Mountfort, brother to the late duke.though by a fecond 
marriage, claimed the duchy, and was received as fuc- 
cellor by the people of Nantes. The greateft part of 
the nobility fworefealty to Charles de Blois, thinking 
him bell fupported. This difpute occafioned a civil 
war ; in the courfe of which John was taken prifoner, 
and fent to Paris. This misfortune would have entire¬ 
ly mined his party, had not lusintereil been fnpport- 
ert by the extraordinary abilities of his wife, Jane of 
Flanders. Bold, daring, and intrepid, lhe fought like 
a warrior in the field ; lhrewd, feniihle, and fagacious, 
lhe fpnke like a politician in the council; and endow¬ 
ed with themofl amiable manners, and winningaddrefs, 
lhe was.able to move the minds of her ftibjedts by the. 
force of her eloquence, and mould them exactly, accord¬ 
ing: to her pleafure. She happened to be at Rennes, 
when flue received the news of her hufband’s captivity; 
but that difafter, inflead of depreding lier fpirits, ferved 
only to roufe her native courage and fortitude. She 
forthwith aflemblcd the citizens ; and, holding in her 
arms her infant fon, recommended him to their care 
and protection in the moft pathetic terms, as the male 
heir of their ancient dukes, who had alway's governed 
them 'With lenity and indulgence, and to whom they 
had ever profelled the moft zealous attachment. She 
declared herfelf willing to run all hazards with.ihem in 
fo juft a caufc ; pointed out the refourecs that Bill re¬ 
mained inrhe alliance of.England.; earnclUy befcech- 
;ing them |o make one vigorous effort. again ft an ufnr- 
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per who being forccd upon them by the intrigues of jape 

France, would, as a mark of his gratitude, Cacririce the ff 
liberties of Brittany to his protestor. 'l he people, JmJzarias. 
moved by. the ah’etling appearance, and animated by - “ 

the noble condudtoi the princefr, vowed tolivc and die 
with her in defending the rights of her family ; and 
their example was followed by almoll all the Britons. 

The countefs went from place to place, encouraging 
the garrifons of the fevcral iortrti.'es, and providing 
them with every thing neccil'ary for their fuhfiftcnce ; 
after which,the iluu hcrl'eU up with her fon in fknnc- 
bon, where flic rciolvct! to wait for the fuccours w Inch 
th* king of England {Edward 1 }]-) had promifed to 
lend to her alliltnnce. Charles de Blois, accompanied 
by the Dukes of Burgundy and lfonrbon, and many 
other noblemen, took the field with a numerous army, 
and having reduced Rennes, kid liege ro Hcnucbon, 
which was defended by the countcfs in perfon. The 
heroine repulfe.d the aiiailants in all their attacks with 
the moll undaunted courage ; and obferving one day 
that their whole army had left thp camp to join i:i a 
general Horn, flierulhed forth at a pohern-gure, with 
three hundred horfe, fet fire to their tents and baggage, 
killed their futlers and fervants, and railed iitcli a ter- 
ror.aud conilernation through all their quarters, that the 
enemy gave over their afl'ault, and getting betwixt her 
and the walls, endeavoured to cut off her retreat to 
the city. Thus intercepted, lhe put the fpurs to her 
horfe, and, without halting, galloped diredUy to Bred, 
whichlayat tliediflance of two-and-twenty miles from 
the. fccne of adlion. There being fupplied with a bo¬ 
dy of live hundred horfe, fire immediately returned, 
and fighting her way through one part of the French 
camp, was received into Hennebon, amidft the accla¬ 
mations of the people. Soon after this the Englifh. 
fuccours appeared, and obliged the enemy to raife the 
heg.c. 

JANEIRO, a province of Bralil in fouth Ameri¬ 
ca, fcated between the- tropic of Capricorn and 22* 
of S. Lat. It is bounded on the north by the province 
of Spirito Sancto, on the eaft and fouth by the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, and on the well by the mountains which 
feparate it from Guiana,in Spanifh America. This is 
the moft valuable province which the Portugucfe are 
mailers of ; for they import from thence yearly great 
quantities of gold and precious-fturies, which they find 
in the mountains, to a prodigious value. 

JANICULUM, or Janiculajus, a lull of ancient 
Rome, added by Ancus Martins ; the burial place of 
Numa, and of Stauus Cseciliusthe poet: to the eaft and 
fouth, having the Tiber ; to the weft, the fields ; to the 
north, a part of the Vatican. So called either from 
an ancient city, (Virgil) ; or becaufe it was a janur., 
or gate from which to ilfue out and make iucuriions 
on the Tufcans, (Vcrrius Fla ecus.) Now called Aiom 
Aureus corruptly Mont at us, from its fparkling fands. 

From, this hill, 011 account of its height, is the moft 
exteniive profpeftof Rome: but it is lels inhabited, 
becaufe of qs grofs air ; neither is it reckoned among 
the feven hills. Hither the people retired, and were 
hence afterwards recalled by Q. Hortcallus the dicla- 
tor, (Pliny.) 

JANIZARIES, an order of infantry in the Turkish 
armies ; reputed the grand ftgnior’s foot guards. 

Voilius derives the word from genizers, which in the 

Turkilh 
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Jnn-z arjes. Turkifh language fignifies novi homines or miiites. 
v D’Herbelot tells us, that jenitcheri fignifies a new band, 
or troop s and that the name was firft given by Amu- 
rath I. called the Conqueror, who choofingoutone fifth 
part of the Chriflian prifoners whom he had taken 
from the Greeks, and inflrufting them in the difcipline 
of war and the doftrines of their religion, fent them to 
Hagi Bektafche (aperfon whofepretended piety render¬ 
ed him extremely revered among the Turks), to the 
end that he might confer his bleffing on'them, and at 
the fame time give them fome mark to diflinguifli them 
from the reft of the troops.—Bektafche, after bleffing 
them in his manner, cut off"one of the fleeves of the 
fur-gown which he had on, and put it on the head of 
the leader of this new militia; from which time, viz. 
the year of Chrift 1361, they have Hill retained the 
name jenitcheri, and the fur-cap.. 

As,-in the Turkifh army, the European troops are 
diftinguiflied from thofe of Afia ; the janizaries are al- 
fo di fling tiifhed into janizaries oj Conjtantinople, and of 
Damafcus. Their pay is from -two afpers to twelve 
per diem; for when they have a child, or do any fig- 

nal piece of fervice, their pay is augmented_Their 

drefs confifls of a dolyxnan, or long gown, with fhort 
fleeves which is given them annually by the grand 
feignior on the firfl day of Ramazan. They wear no 
turban; but in lieu of that, a kind of cap, which 
they call zarcola, and a long hood of the fame fluff- 
hanging on their fhoulders. On folemn days they are 
adorned with feathers, which are fluck in a little cafe 
on the fore-part of the bonnet—Their arms, in Europe, 
in lime of war, are a fabre, a carabine or mufket, 
and a cartouch-box hanging on the left fide. At Con- 
flantinople, in time of peace, they wear only a long 
flaff in their hand. In Afia, where powder and fire 
arms are more uncommon, they wear a bow and ar¬ 
rows, with a poignard, which they call haniare .—. 
Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, 
yet they rarely marry, nor then but with the confent 
of their officers as imagining a married man to make 
a worfe foldier than a bachelor.—It was Ofman, or 
Ottoman, or, as others will have it, Amurath, who 
firfl inflituted the order of janizaries. They were at 
firfl called jaja, that is, footmen to difliiiguifh them 
from the other Tnrks, the troops whereof confifted 
moftly of cavalry. The number of janizaries is gene¬ 
rally above 40,000 5 divided into 1-62 companies or. 
chambers called odas, in which they live together at 
Conflantinople as in a convent. They are of a fupe- 
riar rank to all other foldiers, and are alfo more arro¬ 
gant and faftious, and it is by them that the public 
tranquillity is moftly diflurbed. The government may. 
therefore be faid to be in.the hands of the janizaries. 
They have, however, fome good qualities : they are 
employed to efcort travellers, and efpecially ambaf-. 
fadors and perfons of high rank, on the road ; in which, 
cafe, they behave with the utmofl zeal and fidelity. 

Janizaries, at Rome, are officers or penfioners of 
the pope, called alfo participanfes, on account of certain 
rites or duties which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, 
or expeditions, and the Roman chancery.—Moll 
authors afe miflaken in the nature of their office:, 
the truth is, they are officers of the third bench or 
conege of the Roman chancery. The firfl bench 
confifU of writers, the fecond of abbreviators, and the 


third of janizaries; who are a kind of correctors and Janfen, 
revifors of the pope’s bulls. Janfe pifts, 

JANSEN {Cornelius),- bifhop of Ypres, one of the v 1 
molt learned divines of the 17th century, and princi¬ 
pal of the feft called from his name Janfenifts. He 
was born in Holland of Catholic parents, and ftudied 
at Louvain. Being fent to tranfaft fome bulinefs of 
confequence relating to the univerfity, into Spain, the 
Catholic king, viewing with a jealous eye the intriguing 
policy of France, engaged him to write a book to 
expofe the French to the pope as no good Catholics, 
fince they made no fcruple of forming alliances with 
.ProteRant Rates. Janfen performed this talk in his 
Mars Calliens ; and was rewarded with a mitre, being 
promoted to the fee of Ypres in 1635. He had, a- 
mong other writings, before this, maintained a con- 
troverfy againfl the Proteflants upon the points of 
grace and predeflination ; but his Auguftinus was the 
principal labour of his life, on which he fpent above 20 
years. See the next article. 

• JANSENISTS, in church-hiftory, a feft of the 
Roman Catholics inFrance, who followed the opinions 
of Janlenius, bilhop of Ypres and doftor of divinity 
of the univerfities of Louvain and Douay, in relation 
to grace-and predeflination. 

• In the year 1640, the two univerfities jufl mention¬ 
ed, and particularly father Molina and father Leonard; 

Celfus, thought fit to condemn the opinions of the Je- 
fuits on grace and free-will. This having fet the con- 
troverfy on foot, Janfenius oppofed to the dodtrine of 
the Jefuits the fentiments of St Auguftine ; and wrote 
a treatife on grace, which he intitled Auguftinus. 

This treatife was attacked by the Jefuits, who accufed- 
Janfenius of maintaining dangerous and heretical opi¬ 
nions ; and afterwards, in 1642, obtained of pope Ur¬ 
ban VIII. a formal condemnation of the treatife wrote 
by Janfenius ; when the partifans of Janfenius gave 
out that this bull was fpurious, and compofed by a per- 
fon entirely devouted to the Jefuits. After the death 
of Urban VIII. the affair of Janfenifm began to be 
more warmly controverted, and gave birth to an infi¬ 
nite number of polemical writings concerning grace. 

And what occafioned fome mirth, was the titles which 
each party gave to their writings ; one writer publilh-. 
ed *1 he torch of St Auguftine, another found Snuffers 
for St Aguftine’s torch, and father Veron formed A gag 
for the Janfenifts, &c. In the year 1650, 68 biffiops 
of France fubferibed a letter to pope Innocent X. to- 
obtain an inquiry into and condemnation of the five- 
following propofitions, extracted from Janfenius’s Au- 
guffiinus; i.Some of God’s commandments are im • 
polfible to be obferved by the righteous, even though 
they endeavour with all their power to accomplilh ■ 
them. 2. In the Rate of corrupted nature, we are in-, 
capable of refilling inward grace. 3. Merit and de¬ 
merit, in a Rate of corrupted nature, does not depend 

on a liberty which excludes neceffity, blit on a liberty. - 

which excludes conflraint. 4 The Semipelagians ad¬ 
mitted the neceffity of ah inward preventing grace for 
the performance of each particular aft, even for the 
beginning of faith ; but they were heretics in main¬ 
taining that this grace was of Rich a nature, that the 
will of a man was able either to refift or obey it. It is 
Semipelagianifm to fay, that Jefus Chriffi died, or filed 
his blood, for all mankind in general. 
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JanffeM. In the year 1652, the pope appointed a congrega- 
tion for examining into the dilpute in relation to grace. 
In this congregation Janfenius was condemned; and 
the bull of condemnation, publillted in May 1653, fill¬ 
ed all the pulpits in Paris with violent outcries and 
alarms againft tlie herefy of the Janfenifts. In the year 
1656, pope Alexander VII. iffued out another bull, 
in which he condemned the five proportions of Janfe¬ 
nius. However, the Janfenifts affirm, that thefe pro¬ 
portions are not to be found in this book ; but that 
fome of his enemies having caufed them to be printed 
on a fheet, inferred them in the book, and thereby de¬ 
ceived the pope. At laft Clement XI. put an end to the 
difpute by his conftitution of July 17. 1-705 ; in which, 
after having recited the conftituiions of his predecef- 
fors in relation to this affair, he declares, “That in 
order to pay a proper obedience to the papal conflitu- 
tions concerning theprefent queftion, it is neceffary to 
receive them with a refpedtful filence.” The clergy 
of Paris, the fame year, approved and accepted this 
bull, and none dared to oppofe it. 

This is the famous bull Unigenitus, fo called from 
its beginning with the words Unigenitus Dei Fiiius, 
&c. which has occafioned fo much confufion in 
France. 

JANSSENS (Abraham),hiftory-painter, was born at 
Antwerp in 1569. He was contemporary with Rubens, 
and alfo his competitor, and in many of the fiueft parts 
of the art was accounted not inferior tajhat celebrated 
maffer. It is reported, that having wafted his time 
and his fubftance by a life of diflipation and pleafure, 
and falling into neceflitous circumftances, which he 
imputed more to ill fortune than to his own negledt of 
his bufmefs, he grew envious at the grandeur in which 
Rubens appeared, and impatient at his merit and fuc- 
cefs ; and with peevifh infolence challenged him to 
paint a picture with him only for fame, which he was 
willing to fubmit to impartial judges. But Rubens 
rejeded thepropofal, anfwering with modefty, that he 
freely fubmitted to him, and the world would certain¬ 
ly do juflice to them both. 

Sandrart, who had feen feveral of his works, allures 
us, that he not only gave a fine roundnefs and relief 
to his figures, but alfo fuch a warmth andjelearnefs to 
the carnations, that they, had all the look'of real flefh ; 
and his colouring was as durable as it was beautiful, 
retaining its original luftre for a number of years. His 
moft capital performance is faid to be a refurre&ion of 
Lazarus, which is in the cabinet of the eleftor Pala¬ 
tine, and is an object of admiration to all who behold 
it. 

Janssens (Vidor Honorius), hiftory-painter, was 
born at Bruffels in 1664, and was a difciple of one 
Volders, under whofe diredion he continued for feven 
years ; in which time he gave many proofs of a geni¬ 
us far fuperior to thofe who were inflruded in the 
fame fchool. He afterwards went to Rome, where 
he attended particularly to the works of Raphael; he 
defigned after the antiques, and fketclied the beauti¬ 
ful fcenes around that city ; and in a fhort time his 
paintings rofe in efteem, and the principal nobility of 
Rome were defirous to employ him. He affociated 
with Tempefta, the celebrated landfcape painter, for 
leveral years, and painted the figures in the works of 
that great mailer as long as they relided together. 
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Janflens compofed hiftorical fubjeds, both in a fmall Janffcns, 
and a large lize; but he found the demand for his J anuar ‘ us q 
fmall pidures l'o conliderable, that he was induced to v 
paint moft frequently in that fize. During 11 years 
he continued at Rome, which barely fufficed for his 
finilhing thofe pidures for which he was engaged ; nor 
could he have been even then at his liberty, had he not 
limited himfelf to a number, and determined not to un¬ 
dertake more.—Returning to Bruffels, his performances 
were as much admired there as they had before been 
in Italy; but having married, and gradually become 
the father of 11 children, he was compelled to change 
his manner of painting in fmall, and to undertake on¬ 
ly thofe of the large kind, as being more lucrative, 
more expeditious, and alfo more agreeable to his ge¬ 
nius and inclination. He adorned moft of the churches 
and palaces of his own country with his compofitions. 

—The invention of this artift was fruitful ; hedelign- 
ed correctly, his colouring is natural and pleafing, his 
pencil free, and the airs of his heads have beauty and 
elegance. As to the difference between his large and 
fmall paintings, it is obferved, that in corredtnefs and 
tafte they had an equal degree of merit; but the co¬ 
louring of the former appears more raw and cold than 
the colouring of the latter ; and it is agreed, that for 
fmall hiftorical pictures, he was preferable to all the 
painters of his time. 

Janssen (Cornelius), called Johnfon, an eminent 
painter of portraits, was born at Amfterdam (though 
in the Chronological tables, and in Sandrart, it is im¬ 
properly afferted, that he was born in. London), and 
he refided in England for feveral years ; where he was. 
engaged in the ferviceof king James I. and painted 
feveral excellent portraits of that monarch, as alfo of 
his children and of the principal nobility of his court. 

He had not the freedom of hand, nor the grace of 
Vandyck ; but in other refpefls he was accounted his 
equal, and in the finilhing his pictures fuperior. His 
paintings are ealily diftinguifhed by their fmooth, clear, 
and delicate tints, and 'by that character of truth and 
nature with which they are ftrongly marked. He ge¬ 
nerally painted on board ; and, for the moft part, his 
draperies are black;. probably becaufe the oppofition 
of that tint made his flelh colours appear more beauti¬ 
fully bright, efpecially in his female figures. It is faid 
that he ufed a quantity of ultra marine in the black 
colours, as well as in his carnations ; which may be 
one great caqfe of their preferving their original luftre, 
even to this hay. Frequently he painted in a fmall fize 
in oil, and often .copied bis own works in that man¬ 
ner. His fame began to be fomewhat obfeured, on the 
arrival of Vandyck in England; and the civil war- 
breaking out fome time after, induced him to return 
to his own country, where his paintings.were in the 
higheft efteem. He died in 1685. 

St JANUAR 1 US, the patron-faint of Naples,, 
where his headis occalionally carried in proceflion, in 
order to ftay the eruption of Vefuvius. The lique- 
fadtiou of his blood is a famous miracle at Naples. 

The faint fuffered martyrdom about the end of the 
third century. When licwas beheaded, a pious lady 
of Naples caught about an ounce of his blood, which 
has been carefully preferved in a bottle ever fmcc, 
without having loft a fingle grain ofits weight. This 
of itfelf, were it equally detnonftrable, might be con- 

fld.ei'edi 
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Januarius, fidered as a greater miracle than the circtTmftance on 
January, which the Neapolitans lay the whole ftrei's, viz. that 
w v the blood which has congealed, and acquired a folid 
form by age, is no fooner brought near the head of 
the faint, than, as a mark of veneration, it immediate¬ 
ly liquefies. This experiment is made three different 
times every year, and is confrdered by the Neapoli¬ 
tans as a miracle of the firft magnitude. 

The fubftance in the bottle, which is exhibited for 
the blood of the faint, has been fiippofed to be l'ome- 
thiug naturally folid, but which melts with a fmall 
degree of hear. When it is firft brought out of the 
cold chapel, it is in its natural folid ftatc ; but when 
brought before the faint by the priefl, and rubbed be¬ 
tween his warm hands, and breathed upon for fome 
time, it melts ; and this is the whole myflery. But 
* ‘Travels in Dr Moore*, though heconfefles himfelf unable to ex- 
//<7/_y,vof.ii. plain on w hat principle the liquefaction depends, is 
F- 2 ? 9 - convinced that it'muft be fomething different from 
this: “ For he had it (he informs us) from the molt 
fatisfaftory authority, from thofe who had opportuni¬ 
ties of knowing, and who believe no more in the mi¬ 
racle than the ftauncheft Protcflant, that this con¬ 
gealed mats has fonietimes been found in a liquid flare 
in cold weather, before it was touched by the priefl, 
er brought near the head of the faint; and that on 
other occalious, it has remained folid when brought 
befdre him, notwithflanding all the efforts of the priefl 
to melt it. When this happens, the fuperflitious, 
which, at a very moderate calculation, comprehends 
99 in ico of tile inhabitants of this city, are thrown 
into the utmofl confirmation, and are fometimes 
wrought up by their fears into a flate of mind which 
is highly dangerous both to their civil and eccleliaflical 
governors. It is true, that this happens but feldom : 
jor in general, the fubftance in the phial, whatever it 
may be, isin a folid form in the chapel, and becomes li¬ 
quid when brought before the faint: but as this is not 
-always the cafe, it affords reafon to believe, that what¬ 
ever may have been the cafe when this miracle or 
trick, call it which you pleafe, was firft exhibited, the 
principle* on which it depends has fomehow or other 
been loll, and is not now underflood fully even by the 
priefls themfelves ; or elfe they are not now fo expert 
as formerly, in preparing the fubftance which repre¬ 
sents the faint’s blood, fo as to mal^e it remain folid 
when it ought, and liquefy the inflant it is required.” 
For the principle on Which this pretended miracle is 
performed, or the composition by which it is or may 
be performed, fee Chemistry, n° 8co. 

The head and blood of the faint are kept in a kind 
of prefs, with folding doors of lilver, in the chapel of 
St Januarius belonging to the cathedral church. The 
real head is probably not fo frefh, and well preferred, 
as the blood. O11 that account, it is notexpofed to 
the eyes of the public ; but is inclofed in a large filver 
bull, gilt and enriched with jewels of high value. This 
being what appears to the people, their idea of the 
faint’s features and complexion are taken entirely from 
the bull.—The blood is kept in a fmall repository by 
itfelf. 

JANUARY, the name of the firft month of the 
year, according to the computation now uf'ed in the 
weft. The word is derived from the Latin Januarius , 
a name given to it by the Romansfrom Janus, one of 
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their divinities, ta whom they attributed two faces, January, 
becaufc oil the one tide the fail day of January 'looked i an js - 
towards the new year, and on the other towards die 
old one. The word Januarius may alfo be derived 
from jam/a “ gate;’’ in regard this month being the 
firft, is, as it were, the gate of the year,- 

January and February were introduced into the year 
by Numa Pompilius; Romulus’s year beginning in the 
month of March—The kalends, or firft day of this 
-month, was under rhe protection of Juno, and in a 
peculiar manner confecrated to Janus by an offering 
of a cake made of new meal and new fait, with new 
frankincenfe a,nd new wine. On the firft day ef Ja¬ 
nuary-a beginning was made of every intended work, 
the confuls elect took poSTelhon of their office, who, 
with the flamens, offered facririces and prayers for the 
profperity of the empire. On this' day all animosities 
were fnfpended, and friends gave and received new 
year’s gilts, called Stren*. On this day too-the Ro¬ 
mans above afi things took care to be merry and divert 
themfelves, and oftentimes fucha feene of drunkennefs 
was exhibited, that they might with propriety enough 
have diftinguifhei it with the name of All-fools day.' 

The Chriltians heretofore failed on the-firft day of 
January, by way of oppolbion to the fuperflitions and 
debaucheries of the heathens. 

JANUS, in heathen worfhip, the firft king of Italy-, 
who, it is laid, received Saturn into his dominions, 
after his being driven from Arcadia by Jupiter. EIc tem¬ 
pered the manners of his Fubjedts, and taught them ci¬ 
vility ; and from him they learned to improve the vine, 
to fow corn, and to make bread. After his death, he 
was adored as a god. 

This deity was thought to prefide over all new un¬ 
dertakings. Hence, in all facrifices, the firll libations 
of wine and wheat were offered to Janus, all prayers 
prefaced with a fliort addreis to him ; and the firft 
month of the year was dedicated to and named from 
him. See January. 

Janus was represented with two faces, eirhel to de¬ 
note his prudence, or that he views at once the pall 
and approaching years : he had a feeptre in his right 
hand, and a key in his left to lignify his extenlive au¬ 
thority and his invention of locks. 

Though this is properly a Roman deity, the abbe la 
Pliiche reprefenrs it as derived from the Egyptians, 
who made known the riling of the dog-llar, which o- 
pened their Tolar year, with an image with a key in 
its hand, aird two faces, one old and the other young, 
to typify the old and new year. 

T'etnpli tfjAKUS, in ancient iiiftory, a fquare build¬ 
ing at Rome (as fome fay) of entire brafs, eredted by 
Romulus, and fo large as to contain a ftatue of Janus 
five feet high, with brazen gates on each fide, which 
were always kept open in time of war, and ftmt in time 
of peace. But the Romans were fo much engaged in 
war, that this temple was fhut only twice from the 
foundation of Rome till the reign of Auguftus, and fix 
limes afterwards. It was firft fhut during the longreign 
of Numa who iaftituted this ceremony. 2. In the 
year of the ciry 519, after the end of the firft Panic 
war. 3. By Auguftus after the battle ofAdtium.in 
tile year of Rome 725. 4. Gn Auguftus’s return from 

the war which he had againftthe Cantabrians.in Spain, 
in the year of Rome 729.. 5. Under the fame emperor, in 
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Jaflus, 744, about five years before the birth of Chrift, when 
Japan, there was a general peace throughout the whole Ro- 
v " v ' man empire, which iafted tayears. 6. Under Nero, 

81 r. 7. Under Vefpaiian, 824. 8. Under Condan- 

this, when, upon Magnentius’s death, he was left 
foie pofleffor of the empire, 1 toj. Some difpute the 
authority on which it is faid to have been (hut byCon- 
£1 an tins, and fay that the lad time of its being (hut 
was under Gordian, about the year of Rome 994. 
Virgil gives us a noble defeription of this cuftom, 
Ain. lib. iii. ver. 607, See. The origin of this cudcm 
is not certainly known. 

Janus was alfo the name of a (Ireer in Rome, inha¬ 
bited for the mod part by hankers and ufurers. It was 
fo called from two dallies of Janus which were erect¬ 
ed there, one at the top, the other at the bottom, of 
the dreet. The top of the dreet was therefore called 
'Janus Summits, the bottom Janus Imus , and the mid¬ 
dle Janus Medius. Hence Horace, lib* i. Epid. 1. 

H,ec Janus ftnnmus ab imoperdocet. 

and Sat. 3. Lib. 2.- Pojlquam 

omnis res ?nea Janum 

Ad medians fratt a eft. - 

JAPAN, a general name for a great number of 
iflands lying between the eadern coallof Afiaaud the 
wedern coad of America, and which altogether form 
a large and potent empire. They extendfrom the 30th 
to the 4td degree of latitude, and front the 130th to 
the 147th of ead longitude. 

Were South and North Britain divided by an arm 
of the fea, Japan might be mod aptly compared to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with their refpe&ive 
fmaller iflands, peninfulas, bays, channels, &c. all 
under the fame monarch. 

The Europeans, call the empire Japan ; but the in¬ 
habitants Niphon, from the greated ifland belonging 
to it; and the Chinefe Ciphon, probably on account of 
its eadern fituation ; thefe names (iguifying. In both 
languages, the Bafts or Foundation of the Sun. It was 
fird difoovered by the Portuguefe about the year of 
Chrid 1542. 

Moftof the iflands which compofe it are furrounded 
with fuch high craggy mountains, and fuch (hallow 
and boiderous feas, that failingabout them is extreme¬ 
ly dangerous ; and the creeks and bays are choaked 
up with fuch rocks, (helves, and fands, that it looks 
as if Providence had deligned it to be a kind of little 
world by itfelf. Thefe feas have likewife many dan¬ 
gerous whirlpools, which are very difficult to pafs at 
low water, and will fuck in and fwallow up the larged 
veffels, and all that comes within the reach of their 
vortex, da(hing them againdthe rocks at’the bottom: 
lnfomuch that Come of them are never feenagain, and 
others thrown upon the furface atfomemiles didance. 
Some of thefe whirlpools, alfo make a noife terrible to 
hear. 

The Chinefe pretend that the Japan iflands were 
fird peopled by thetnfelves : but it is more probable 
that the original inhabitants were a mixture of differ¬ 
ent nations, driven thither by thole tempeduousfeas, 
and at different times. 

As thefeitlands lie in the fifth and. fixth climates, 
'they would be much hotter in fummer than England, 
were not the heats refreffied by the winds which con¬ 
tinually blow from the fea around them, and to which 
they are much expofed by the height of their fitua- 
Vol.IX. 


tion: this circumflance, however, not only render's Japan, 
their winters exceflively cold,but the feafotts more in- —^ 
condant. They have great falls of fnow in winter, 
which are commonly followed by hard frods. The 
rains in fummer are very violent, efpecially in the 
months of June and July, which.on that account are 
called fat-fuki, or •water-months. The country is al¬ 
fo much fubjeft to dreadful thunders and lightnings, 
as well as dorms and hurricanes, which frequently do 
a great deal of damage. 

The foil, though naturally barren and mountainous, 
by the induftry of the inhabitants, not only fupplies 
them with every neceffary of life, but alfo furnilhes 
ether countries with them ; producing, befldes corn, 
the fined and whited rice and other grains, with a 
great variety of fruits, and vad numbers of cattle of 
ail forts. Befldes rice, and a fort of wheat and bar¬ 
ley, with two forts of beans, they have Indian wheat, 
millet, and feveral other kinds in great abundance. 

Their feas, lakes, and rivers, abound with filh ; and 
their mountains, woods, andforeds, are well docked 
with horfes, elephants, deer, oxen, buffaloes, (beep,- 
hogs, anffother ufeful animals. Some of their moun¬ 
tains alfo are enriched with mines of gold, (liver, and 
copper exquilitely fine, befldes tin, lead, iron, and 
various other minerals and foffils; whild others abound 
with feveral forts of marble and precious bones. Of 
thefe mountains, fome may be jndly ranked among 
the natural rarities of this country; one, in particu¬ 
lar, in the great ifland of Niphon, is of fuch prodi- 
gious height as to be eafily feen forty leagues off at 
fea, though its didance from the (hore is about eigh¬ 
teen. Someauthors think it exceeds the famous Peak 
of Teneriffe ; but it may rather be called a cinder or 
group of mountains, among which are no lefs than 
eight dreadful volcanoes, burning with incredible fu¬ 
ry, and often laying Vvade the country round about 
them : but, to make fome amends* they afford great 
variety of medicinal waters, of different degrees of 
heat; one of thefe, mentioned by Varenius, is faid to 
be as hot as burning oil, and to fcorch and confume 
every thing thrown into it. 

The many brooks and rivers that have their fourceS' 
among the mountains, form a great number of delight¬ 
ful cafeadeS, as well as fome dreadful catarafts. A- 
mong the great variety of trees in the foretts here, 
the cedars exceed all of that kind through India, for 
draightnefs, height, and beauty. They abound in 
mod of the iflands, efpecially the larged. 

Their feas, belides fiih, furnifli them with great 
quantities of red and white coral, and fome pearls of 
great value, befldes a variety of fea-plants and (hells ; 
which lad are not inferior to tliofe that are brought 
from Amboyna,the Molucca and other eaderly iflands. 

The vad quantity of fulphur with which mod of 
the Japan iflands abound, makes them fubjebt to fre¬ 
quent and dreadful earthquakes. The inhabitants are 
fo accudomed to them, that they are fcarcely alarmed 
at any, unlefs they chance to be very terrible indeed, 
and lay whole towns in ruins, which very often proves 
the cafe. On thefe occafions, they have recCurfe to 
extraordinary facrifices, and a&s ofworlhip, to their 
deities or demons, according to the different notions 
of each fe£t, and fometimes even proceed to offer hu¬ 
man vi&irns : but in this cafe they only lake fome of 
the vileft and mod abandoned fellows they can, meet 
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Japan, with, becaufe they are only facriiiced to the malevo- 
v -' lent deities. 

The religion throughout Japan, it is well known, is 
Pagan, fplit into feveral feds, who live together in the 
greateft; harmony. Every fedthas its own temples and 
priefts. The fpiritual emperor the Dairo, is the chief 
of their religion. They acknowledge and honour a 
Supreme Being. The author of this relation (Dr 
Thunberg) faw two temples of the God of gods of a 
majeltic height. The idol that reprefented this god 
was of gilded wood, and of fo prodigious a fize, that 
upon his hands lix perfons might lit in the Japanefe 
faflriou ; his ihoulders were five toifes broad. In-the 
other temple, the infinite power of this god was re* 
prefented by little gods to the number of 33,333, all 
ftanding round the great idol that reprefented God. 
The priefts, who are numerous in every temple, have 
nothing to do but to clean the pavement, light the 
lamps, and drefs the idol with flowers. The temples 
are open to every body, even to the Hollanders ; and 
in cafe they are in want of a lodging in the fuburbs, 
when they go to the court of Jeddo, they are entertain¬ 
ed with hofpitality in thefe temples. 

Chriflianity, if Popery deferves that name, had once 
made a confiderable progrefs in this country, in confe- 
quence of a million conducted by the Portuguefe and 
Spauilh Jefuits; among!! whom the famous faint 
Francis Xavier was employed, but foon relinquilhed 
the fervice. There were alfo fome Francifcan friars 
of Spain engaged at lafl. The Jefuits and friars were 
fupplied from Goa, Macao, and the Manilhas. At firlt 
the undertaking proceeded with the molt rapid fue- 
eefs, but ended at lafl in the molt tragical manner, all 
owing to the pride and haughtinefs, the mifeondudt, 
rapacity, and fenfelefs extravagant confpiracy of the 
fathers againft the Hate. This follyand madnefs pro¬ 
duced a perfection of 40 years duration, terminated 
by a mofthorrible and bloody malTacre, not to be pa¬ 
ralleled inhifiory. After this the Portuguefe, aslike- 
wife the Chriflian religion, were totally expelled the 
country, and the moll effectual means taken for pre¬ 
venting their return. The natives are for this pur- 
pofe prohibited from going out of the country; and all 
foreigners are excluded from an open and free trade ; 
for as to the Dutch and Chinefe,under which lafl name 
fome other eallern nations go thither, they are (hut up 
whilll they remain there, and amort Arid watch isfet 
upon th-em, infomuch that they are no better than pri¬ 
soners ; and the Dutch, it is faid, to obtain a privilege 
even fo far, declared themfelves to be tic ChriJ}ia/u,but 
Dutchmev.This calumny,however,DrKeinpfer has en¬ 
deavoured to wipe off, but not altogether to fatisfadlion. 

It was about the year of Chriil 1549, or ^ 1X y ears 
after the firlt difeovery, that the fathers of the fociety 
arrived there, being induced by the favourable repre- 
fentations of a young Japanefe who had fled to Goa. 
Till the year 1625, or near 1630, the Chriflian religi¬ 
on fpread thro’moll of the provinces of the empire, 
many of the princes and lords openly embracing it ; 
and ,e there was very good reafon to hope, that within 
a Ihort compafs of time the whole empire would have 
been converted to the faith of our Saviour, had not the 
ambitious views, and the impatient endeavours of the 
fathers to reap the temporal as well as the fpiritual 
fruitsof their care and labour, fo provoked the fupreme 
majefly of the empire as to raifeagainll themfelves and 


their converts a perfecution which hath not its parallel Japan, 
in hiftory, where by the religion they preached, and all ’ — -v—■ 
thofe thatprofeffed it, were in a few years time entirely 
exterminated.”—The fathers had made a progrefs fo 
great, that the princes of Bungu, Arima, and Omura, 
whohad.been baptized, “fent, in the year 1582,fome 
of their nearefl relations, with letters and prefents, to 
pay homage to the then pope, Gregory XIII.and to af- 
fure his holinefs of their filial fubmiflion to the church; 
an account of which molt celebrated embaffy hath been 
given in the works of that incomparable liiftorian 
Thaunus,and by many other RomanCatholic writers.” 

But notwithllanding this pleafing profpedt, the em¬ 
peror, anno 1586, ifluedproclamations forthefuppref- 
lion of the religion, and the perfecution began. This, 
however, at firlt had not that effedt which the govern¬ 
ment expedted ; for tho’, according to the letters of 
the Jefuits, 20,5:70perfons fuffered death for thefaith 
of Chriil in the year 1590 only, yet in 1591 and JJ92, 
when allthe churches were adually lhut up, they made 
12,000 new converts. The bulinefs was finally con¬ 
cluded by the malTacre at Simabara, about the year 
1640. The reafons of the emperor’s proclamations, 
making it death to embrace the religion, were as fol¬ 
lows : 1. The new religion occalioned confiderable al¬ 
terations in the Japanefe church, and was prejudicial 
in th e highell degree to the heathen clergy. 2. It was 
feared the innovation in religion might be attended 
with fatal confequences even in regard to the fick; but 
what more immediately gave rife to them was, as the 
Japanefe of credit confeffed to Dr Kempfer, pride and 
covetoufnefs; pride among the great ones, and cove- 
toufuefs in people of lefs note ; the fpiritual fathers 
aiming not only at the falvation of their fouls, but hav- 
ing'an eye alfo to their money and lands, and the mer¬ 
chants difpolingof their goods in the moll ufarious and 
unreafonable manner. To confine ourfelves tothecler- 
gy here: they ‘ thought it beneath their dignity to walk 
on foot any longer ; nothing would ferve them but they 
mull be carried about in ftately chairs, mimicking the 
pomp of the pope and his cardinals at Rome. They not 
only put themfelves on an equal foot with the greateft 
men of the empire,but.fweiled with eccleliaftical pride, 
fancied that even a faperior rank was nothing but their 
due. It one day happened, that a Portuguefe bilhop 
met upon the road one of rbecounfellorsofftatfeonhis 
way to court. The haughty prelate would not order 
his chaife to be flopped, in order to alight and to pay 
his refpedls to this great man, as is ufual in that coun¬ 
try; but, without taking anynotice of him, nay indeed 
without Ihowinghim fo much as common marks of ci¬ 
vility, he very contemptuoufly bid his men carry him 
by. Thegreat man, exafperated at fo flgnal an affront, 
thenceforward bore a mortal hatred to thePortuguefe, 
and in the height of his juft refentment,made his com* 
plaint to the emperer himfelf, with fitch an odiouspic- 
ture of the infolence, pride, and vanity of this nation, 
as be expedted could not but raife the emperor’s utmoft: 
indignation.’ This happened in 1566-. The next year 
the perfecution began anew,and26 perfons,of the num¬ 
ber whereof were 2 foreign Jefuits, and feveral other 
fathers of the Francifcan order, were executed on the 
crofs. The emperor Jiojas had ufurped the crown on 
his pupil Tidajori, who, as likewife the greater part of 
his court and party, had been either Chriftians them- 
felyes, or at lealt very favourably inclined to that reli¬ 
gion 5 
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Japan, gion, fo that reafons of ftate mightily co-operated to 
v " forward the perfection. 

Some Francifcan friars, whom the governor of the 
Manilhas had fent as his ambaffadors to the emperor of 
Japan, were guilty at this time of a moft imprudent 
ftep: they,during the wholetimeof their abodein the 
country, preached openly in th e ftreets of Macao where 
they relided ; and of their own accord built a church, 
contrary to theimperial commands, and contrary to the 
advice and earned folicitations of the Jefuits. 

Some time after, a difcovery of a dangerous confpi- 
racy, which the fathers, and the yet remaining adhe¬ 
rents of their religion, entered into againfl the perfon 
of the emperor, as a heathen prince, put a finilhing 
ftroke to the affair, and haltened the fentence which 
was pronounced foon after ,thatthePortugnefe Jhouldfor 
ever be banijhedthe emperor's dominions ;for till then the 
ftate feemed delirous to fpare the merchants and fecular 
perfons, for thepurpofeof continuing trade and com¬ 
merce with then, which was looked upon as an affair 
'independent of religion. The affair of tkeconfpiracy 
was as follows : the Dutch had had an eye to the trade 
of Japan before 1600, and in 1611 had liberty of a 
free commerce granted them by the imperial letters 
patent, and had adtually a factory at Firando. The 
Dutch were then at war with Spain, which was then 
fovereign of the Portuguefe dominions ; fo that it was 
natural for th em to be trying to fupplant them. ThePor- 
tuguefe, on their part, made ufe of all malicious in¬ 
ventions to blacken their characters, calling them re¬ 
bels and pirates, whence it was natural for the Dutch 
to endeavour to clear, and even to revenge themfelves. 
Now they “ took an homeward-bound Portuguefe fhip 
near the Cape of Good Hope, on board of which they 
found fome traiterous letters to the king of Portugal, 
written by one captain M©ro, who was chief of the 
Portuguefe in Japan, himfelf a Japanefe by birth, and 
a great zealot for the chritlian religion. The Dutch 
took fpecial care to deliver the faid letters to their pro¬ 
testor the prince of Firando, who communicated them 
without lofs of time to the governor of Nagafaki, a 
great friend to the Portuguefe. Captain Moro having 
been taken up, boldly, and with great affurance, denied 
the fa£t, and fo did all the Portuguefe then at Nagafa¬ 
ki. However, neither the governor’s favour, nor their 
conflant denial, wereable to clear them, and to keep off 
the cloud which was ready to break over their heads. 
Hand and feal convinced them ; the letter was fent up 
to court, and captain Moro fentenced to be burnt alive 
on a pale, which was executed accordingly. This let¬ 
ter laid open the whole plot which the Japanefe chri- 
ffians, in conjunction with the Portuguefe, had laid 
againfl; the emperor’s life and throne ; the want they 
flood in of flflps and foldiers,which were promifed them 
from Portugal; the names of the Japanefe princes con¬ 
cerned in the confpiracy ; and laftly, to crown all, the 
expectation of the papal bleffing. This difcovery made 
by the Dutch was afterwards confirmed by another let¬ 
ter written by the faid captain Moro to the Portu¬ 
guefe government at Macao, which Was intercepted 
and brought to Japan by a Japanefe fltip.” 

Confidering this, and the fufpicions which the court 
had then already conceived againfl the Portuguefe, it 
was no difficult matter thoroughly to ruin the little cre¬ 
dit and favour they had as yet been able to preferve ; 


and the rather, ftnee the Arid imperial orders notwith- Japan* 

{landing, they did not leave off privately to bring over ’- v — 

more ecclefiaflics. Accordingly, in the year 1637, an 
imperial proclamation was fent to the governors ofNa- 
gafaki, with orders to fee it put in execution. It was 
then the empire of Japan wts fhut for ever both to fo¬ 
reigners and natives. 

Now, although thegovernorsof Nagafaki, on receipt 
of thefe commands, took care they ihould be obeyed, 
yet the directors of the Portuguefe trade maintained 
themfelves in Japan two yearslonger, hoping to obtain 
leave to flay in the ifland of Defima, and there to con¬ 
tinue their trade. But they found themfelves at laft 
wholly difappointed ; for the emperor was refolved to 
get rid of them ; and on affurance given hint by the 
Dutch Eaft-lndia company that they would fupply for 
the future what commodities bad been imported by the 
Portuguefe, he declared the Portuguefe and the Cafti- 
lians, and whoever belonged to them, enemies of the 
empire, forbidding the importation of even the goods 
of their country, Spaniftt wines only excepted, for the 
ufe of the court. And thus the Portuguefe loft their 
profitable trade and commerce with Japan, and were 
totally expelled the country before the latter end of the 
year 1639 or 1640; and thus ended the fruitlefs popiih 
million in this empire, for the Portuguefe have never 
been able to reftore themfelves ; and the Dutch have 
it not in their power to do any one thing in favour of 
religion, were they fo inclined ; but, as it appears, 
they are very indifferent as to that, and are in but lit¬ 
tle credit with the Japanefe. 

According to Dr Thunberg’s refearches, the Japa¬ 
nefe have never been fubdued by any foreign power, 
not even in the moft remote periods ; their chronicles 
contain fuch accounts of their valour, as one would ra¬ 
ther incline to confider as fabulous inventions than ac¬ 
tual occurrences, if later ages had not furnilhed equal¬ 
ly ftrikin|r proofs of it. When the Tartars, for the firft 
time in 799, had over-run part of Japan, and when, af¬ 
ter a coniiderable time had elapfed, their fleet was de- 
ftroyed by a violent ftorm in the courfe of a Angle 
night, the Japanefe general attacked, and fo totally de¬ 
feated his numerous and brave enemies,that not a Angle 
perfon furvived to return and carry the tidings of fuch 
an unparalleled defeat. In like manner, when the Ja¬ 
panefe were again,in 1281,invaded by the warlikeTar- 
ters,to the number of 240,000fighting men,they gain¬ 
ed a vidlory equally complete. The extirpation of the 
Portuguefe, and with them of the chriftian religion, 
towards the beginning of the 17th century, as already 
mentioned, was fo complete, that fcarce a veftige can 
now be difeerned of its ever having exifted there. 

With refpedt to the government of thefe ifiands, it 
is and has been for a long time monarchical though 
formerly it feems to have been fplitinto a great num¬ 
ber of petty kingdoms, which were at length all fwal- 
lowed by one. The imperial dignity had been en¬ 
joyed, for a coniiderable time before the year 1500, 
by a regular fucceflion of princes, under the title of 
dairos, a name fuppofrd to have been derived from 
Dairo the head of that family. Soon after that 
epoch, fuch a dreadful civil war broke out, and lafted 
fo many years, that the empire was quite ruined. Du¬ 
ring thefe diftradlions and confnfions, a common fol- 
dier, by name Tayckoy, a perfon of obfeure birth, 
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japan, but of an eutcrpriliug genius, found means to raife 
v ' himfelf to the irpperial dignity ; having in little more 
than three years time, by an uncommon (hare of good 
fortune, fubdued all his competitors and opponents, 
and reduced all their cities and caflles, Thedairo, 
not being in a condition to obftrudt or put a (top 
to his progrefs, was forced to fubmit to his terms ; 
and might perhaps have been condemned to much 
harder, had not Tayckoy been apprelienfive left his 
foldiers, who dill revered their ancient natural mo¬ 
narch, (hould have revolted in his favour. To prevent 
this, he granted him the fupremc power in allrlligious 
matters, with great privileges, honours, and revenues 
annexed to it; whilft himfelf remained irtvefted with 
the whole civil and military power, and was acknow¬ 
ledged and proclaimed king of Japan. This great re¬ 
volution happened in 1J17, and Tayckoy reigned fe- 
veral years with great wifdom and tranquillity ; during 
which he made many wholefomelaws and regulations, 
which dill fubfift, and are much admired to this day. 
At his death, he left the crown to his fon Tayckof- 
fama, then a min^r ; but the treacherous prince under 
whofe guardianlhip he was left deprived him of his 
life before he came of age. By this murder, the 
crown pafted to the family of Jejaflama, in which it 
ilill continues. Tayckoy and his fucceffors have con¬ 
tented them elves with the title of cubo , which, under 
the dairos, was that of prime minifter, whofe office is 
now fuppreffed ; fo that the cubo, in all fecular con¬ 
cerns, is quite as abfolute and defpotic, and has as 
extenftve a power over the lives and fortunes of all his 
fubjedls, from the petty kings down to the lowed per- 
fons, as ever ,the dairos had. The dairo reftdes con- 
ftantly at Meaco, and the cubo at Jeddo. 

The inhabitants of Japan are well-grown, agile, and 
aftive, and at the fame time (tout limbed, though they 
do not equal in ftrength the northern inhabitants of 
Europe. The colour of the face is commonly yellow ; 
which fometimes varies to brown, and fometimes to 
white. Theinferiorfort,whoduring their workinfum- 
jtter have often the upper parts of the body naked, are 
fun-burnt and browner; women of diftimftion, who ne¬ 
ver go uncovered into the open air, are perfectly white. 

The national character conliftsin intelligence and 
prudence, franknefs, obedience, and politenefs, good¬ 
nature and civility, curiofity, induftry, and dexterity, 
economy and fobriety, hardinefs, cleanlincfs, juftice, 
and uprightnefs, honefty and fidelity ; in being alfo 
miftruftful, fuperftitious, haughty, refentful, brave, 
and invincible. 

In all its tranfadUons, the nation (hows great intel¬ 
ligence, and can by no means be numbered among the 
favage and uncivilized, bur rather is to be placed a- 
mongthe poliffied. Their prefent mode of government, 
admirable fkill in agriculture, fparing mode of life, 
way of trading with foreigners, manufactures, y ;c. 
afford convincing proofs of their cunning, firmnef 3 , 
and intrepid courage. Here there are no appearances 
of that vanity fo common among the Afiaticsand A- 
fricans, ofadorningthemfelves with (hells, glafs-beads 
and poliffied metal plates : neither are they fond of 
the ufelefs European ornaments of gold and filver lace, 
jewels, &c. but are careful to provide iliemfelves from 
theproduftions of theirown country with neat cloaths, 
well tailed food, and good weapons. 
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Their curiofity is exceffive; nothing imported by Japan. 

the Europeans efcapes it. They a(k for information --»- 

concerning every article, and their queftions continue 
till they become wearifome. It is the phyftcian, a- 
mong the traders, that is alone regarded as learned, 
and particularly during the journey to court and the 
refidence at Jeddo, the capital of the empire, that he 
is regarded as the oracle, which they truft can givere- 
fponfes in all things, whether in mathematics, geo¬ 
graphy, phyfics, chemiftry, pharmacy, zoolgov, bo¬ 
tany, medicine, &c. 

Economy has its peculiar abode in Japan. It is a 
virtue admired as well in the emperor’s palace as in the 
meaneft cottage. It makes thofe of fmall poffeffions 
content with their little, and it prevents the abundance 
of the rich from overflowing in excefs and voluptuouf- 
nefs. Hence it happens, that what in other countries 
is called fcarcity and famine, is unknown here ; and 
that, in fo very populous a date, fcarce a perfon in ne- 
ceflity, or a beggar, (hould be found. 

The names of families, and of ftngle perfons, are 
under very different regulations from ours. The fa¬ 
mily name is p-ever changed, but is never ufed in or¬ 
dinary conVerfation, and only when they fign fome 
writing ; to which they alfo for the mod part affix 
their feal. There is alfo this peculiarity, that the 
furname is always placed firft ; juft as in botanical 
books the generic name is always placed before the 
fpecific name. The praenomen is always ufed in ad- 
drefling a perfon 5 and it is changed leveral times in 
the courfe of life. A child receives at birth from its 
parents a name, which is retained till it has itfelf a 
fon arrived at maturity. A perfon again changes his 
name when he is invefted with any office; as alfo when 
he is advanced to an higher truft : fome, as emperors 
and princes, acquire a new name after death. The 
names of women arelefs variable; they are in general 
borrowed from the mod beautiful flowers. 

After marriage, the wife is confined to her own 
apartment, from whence (lie hardly ever (tirs, except 
once a-year to the funeral rites ofher family ; nor is 
(lie permitted to fee any man, except perhaps fome 
very near relation, and that as feldom as can be. The 
wives, as well as in China and other parts of the eaft, 
bring 110 portion with them, but are rather bought by 
the hufband of their parents and relations. The bride¬ 
groom molt commonly fees his bride for the firft time 
upon her being brought to his houfe from the place of 
the nuptial ceremony: for in the temple where it is 
performed (lie is covered over with a veil, which 
reaches from the head to the feet. Aliufband can put 
his wives to a more or lefs fevere death, if they give 
him the lead caufe ofjealoufy, by being feen barely 
to con verfe with another man, or differing one to come 
into their apartment. 

The drefs of the Japanefe deferves, more than that 
of any other people, the name of national ; fincc they 
are not only different from that of all other men, but 
are alfo of the fame form in all ranks, from the mo¬ 
narch to his meaneft fubjc6i,as well as in both fexes; 
and what exceeds all credibility, they have not been 
altered for at lead 2444 years. They univerfally con- 
fift of night-gowns, made long and wide, of which fe- 
veral are worn at once by all ranks and all ages. The 
more diftinguiffied and the rich have tl^em of the 
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Japan, fienft filk ; the poorer fort of cotton. Thofe of the flippers, which can eafily be put off at entering in. Jap an- 

■—--women reach down to the ground, and fometitnes They, however, wear (lockings, with Ihocs ofcotton > v 

have a train; in the men, they reach down to the faftened by buckles. Thefe fhoesare made in Japan, 

heels : travellers, foldicrs, and labonrers, either tuck and may be walhed whenever they become dirty, 
them up, or wear them only down to the knees. The The way of dreffing the hair is not lefs peculiar to 
habit of the men is generally of one colour ; the wo- this people, nor lefsuniverfally prevalcntamong (hem, 
men have theirs variegated and frequently with flowers than the ufe of their long gowns. The men (have the 
of gold interwoven. In fitmmer, they are either with- head from the forehead to the neck ; and t he hair re- 
out lining, or have but a thin one ; in winter they are maining on the temples, and in the nape, is well bc- 
ffuffed to a great thicknefs with cotton or lilk. The fmeared with oil, turned upwards, and then tied with 
men feldom wear a great number; hut the women a white paper thread, which is wrapped round feveral 

thirty, fifty, or more, all fo thin, that they fcarce to- times. The ends of the hair beyond the head, are 

gether amount to five pounds. The undermofl ferves cut crofsvvays, about a finger s length being left, 
fora fhirt, and is therefore either white or blue, and This part, after being pafled, together with oil, is 
for the moft part thin and tranfparent. All thefe bent in fuch a manner that the point is brought to the 
gowns are faftened round the waift with a heir, which crown of the head ; in which lituation it is fixed by 
in'thc men are about a hand’s breadth, in the women palling the fame thread round it once. Women, ex- 
about a foot; of fuch a length'that they go twice cept fuch as happen to be feparated from their luif- 
round the waift,and afterwards are tied in a knot with bands, fhave no part of their head, 
many ends and bows. The knot, particularly among The head is never covered with hat or bonnet in 
the fair fex, is very confpicuous, and immediately in- winter or in fummer, except when they are on a jour- 
forms the fpeflator whether they arc married or not. ney; and then they ufe a conical hat, made of a fort 
The unmarried have it behind, on their back ; the of grafs, and fixed with a ribband. Some travelling 
married before. In this belt the men fix their fabres, women,who are met with on the roads, have a bonnet 
fans, pipe, tobacco, and medicine boxes. In the neck like a (having bafon inverted on the head, which is 
thegowns arealways cut round, without a collar; they made of cloth, inwhich gold is interwoven. On other 
therefore leave the neck bare ; nor is it covered with occafions, their naked heads are preferved, both from., 
cravat, cloth, or anything elfe. The fleeves are rain and the fun, by umbrellas. Travellers, moreover, 
always ill-made, and out of all proportion wide : at have a fort of riding-coat, made of thick paper oiled, 
the opening before, they are half fewed up, fo that They are worn by the upper fervants of princes, and 
they form a fack, inwhich the hands can be put in the fuit of other travellers. Dr. Thunberg and his. 
cold weather ; they alfo ferve for a pocket. Girls in fellow-travellers, during their journey to court, were 
particular have their fleeves fo long that they reach obliged to provide fuch for their attendants when they 
down to the ground. Such is the (imp'licity of their pafled through the place where they are made, 
habit, that they are foon drefled ; and to undrefs, A Japanefe always has his arms painted: on one or 
they need only open their girdle and draw in their more of his garments, efpecially on the long and fhorc 
arms. gowns, on the fleeves, or between the lhoulders ; fo- 

As the gowns, from their length, keep the thighs that nobody can fteal them ; which otherwife might 
and legs warm, there is no occalion for ftockings; eafily happen in a country where the clothes are fo 
nor do they ufe them in all the empire. Among much alike in fluff, fliape, and fize. 
poorer perfons ona journey, and among foldiers, who The weapons of the Japanefe confift of a bow and 
have not fuch long gowns, one fees bufkins of cotton, arrow, fabre, halbert, and mufker. The bows are 
Shoes, or, more properly fpeaking, flippers, are, of all very large, and the arrows long, as in China. When 
that is worn by the Japanefe, the fimplefl, the mean- the bows are to be bent and difeharged, the troop al- 
eft, and the moft miferable, though in general ufe ways refts on the knee which hinders them making a. 
among high and low, rich and poor. They are made fpeedy difeharge. In the fpring, the troops afiemble 
of interwoven rice-ftraw; and fometimes, for perfons to praflife (booting at a mark. Mnfk,ets are not gc- 
of diftindlion, of reeds fplit very thin. They confift neral; Dr Thunberg only faw them in the hands of 
willy of a foie, without upper-leathers or quarters, perfons of dillindtion, inafeparate and elevated part 
Before, there paflesover, tranfverfely, abow of linen, of the audience room. The barrel is of a common, 
of a finger’s breadth : from the point of the flioe to length ; but the flock is very fhort, and there is a 
this bow goes a thin round band, which running with- match in the lock. The fabre is their principal and 
in the great toe, ferves to keep the flioe fixed to the beft weapon,which isuniverfally worn, except by the 
foot. The (hoe being without quarters, Aides, during peafants. They afe commonly a yard long, a little 
walking, like a flipper. Travellers have three bands crooked, and thick in the back. The blades are of an. 
of twifted draw, by which they fallen the (hoe to the incomparable goodnefs, and the old ones are in very 
foot and leg, to prevent its falling off. The Japanefe high efteem. They are far fuperior to the Spanilh. 
never enter their houfes with (hoes, but put them off blades fo celebrated in Europe. A tolerably thick, 
in the entrance. This precaution is taken for the nail is eafily cut in two without any damage to the 
fake of their neat carpets. During the time the edge; and a man, according to the account of the Ja- 
Dutch refide in Japan, as they have fometimes occa- panefe, may be cleft afunder. A feparate falli is never 
lion to pay the natives vifits in their houfes, and as ufed, but the fword is (luck in the belt, on the left 
they have their own apartment at the fadlory covered fide, with the edge upwards, which to a European ap-. 
with the fame fort of carpets, they do not wear Euro- pears ridiculous. All perfons in office wear two fuch 
j>ean (hoes, but have in their ftead red, green, or black fabres, one ef their own, and the, other the Jword of 
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Japan, office, asit is called; the latter is always the longer. 
v ““Both are worn in the belt on the fame fide, and fo 
difpofed as to crofs each other. When they are fit¬ 
ting, they have their fword of office laid on one fide 
or before them. 

The fciences are very far from having arrived at 
the fame height in Japan as in Europe. The hiftory of 
the country is, notwithflanding, more authentic, 
perhaps, than that of any other country j and it is 
ftudied, without diftindtion, by all. Agriculture, 
which is conlidered as the art moll neceffary, and 
moft conducive to the fupport and profperity of the 
kingdom, is no where in the world brought to fitch 
perfedtion as here ; where neither civil nor foreign 
war,nor emigration, diminiffies population; and where 
a thought is never entertained, either of getting pof- 
feffion of other countries, or to import the ufelefs arid 
often hurtful produdtionsof foreign lands ; but where 
the utmoft care is taken that no turf lies uncultivated, 
and no produce of the earth unemployed. Aftronomy 
is purfued and refpedted ; but the natives are unable, 
without the aid of Chinefe, and fometimes of Dutch al¬ 
manacks, to form a true kalender, or calculate an e- 
clipfe of the fun or moon within minutes and feconds. 
Medicine has neither arrived, nor is it likely to arrive, 
at any degree of perfection. Anatomy is totally un¬ 
known ; the knowledge of difeafes imperfedt, intri¬ 
cate, and often fabulous. Botany,and the knowledge of 
medicines, conftitute the whole of their fkill. They 
ufe only fimples ; and thefe generally in diuretic and 
diaphoretic decodtions. They are unacquainted with 
compound medicines. Their phyficians always indeed 
feel the pulfe; but they are very tedious, not quitting 
it for a quarter of an hour; befides, they examine firlt 
one, and then tjie other arm, as if the blood was not 
driven by the fame heart to both pulfes. Befides thofe 
difeafes which they have in common with other coun¬ 
tries, or peculiar to tliemfelves, the venereal difeafeis 
very frequent, which they only underftood how to al¬ 
leviate by decodtions, thought to purify the blood. 
Salivation,which their phyficianshave heard mention¬ 
ed by the Dutch furgeons, appears to them extremely 
formidable, both to condudt and to undergo ; but they 
have lately learned the art of employing the fublimate 
with much fuccceft.—Jurifprudence is not an exten- 
live ftudy in Japan. No country has thinner law¬ 
books, or fewer judges. Explanations of the law, 
and advocates, are things altogether unknown ; but 
no where, perhaps, are the laws more certainly put 
in force, without refpedt to perfons, without partiality 
or violence. They are very ftridt, and law-fuits very 
fliort. The Japanefe know little more of phyfics or 
chemifiry than what they havelearned of late yearsof 
the Europeans. 

Their computation of time takes its rife from Min-o , 
or 660 years before Chrift. The year is divided ac¬ 
cording to the changes of the moon; fo that fome 
years conlift of twelve, andothersof thirteen months; 
and the beginning of the year falls out in February 
or March. They have no weeks confifting of feven 
days, or of fix working days and a holiday; but the firft 
and fifteenth day of the month ferve for a holiday. 
On thefe days no work is done. On new-year’s day 
they go round to wilh one another a new year, with 
their whole families, clad in white and blue chequered, 


their holiday drefs ; and they reft almoft the whole of 
the firft mouth. The day is divided only into twelve 
hours; and in this divifion they are directed the whole 
year bythe riling and fettingof thefun. They reckon 
fix o’clock at the rifing, and fix likewife at the fet- 
ting of the fun. Mid-day and mid-night are always 
at nine. Time is not meafured by clocks or hour- 
glalfes, but with burning matches, which are twilled 
together like ropes, and divided by knots. When the 
match is burnt to a knot, which indicates a certain 
portion of time elapfed, notice is given during the 
day, byftriking the bells of the temples ; and in the 
night, by the watchmen llriking two boards again!! 
one another. A child is always reckoned a year old 
at the end of the year of his birth, whether this hap¬ 
pen at the beginning or the ctofe. A few days after 
the beginning of the year, is performed the horrid 
ceremony of trampling on images reprefenting the 
crofs and the Virgin Mary with her child. The 
images are of melted copper, and are faid to be fcarce 
a foot in height. This ceremony is intended to im- 
prefs every individual with hatred of the Chriftian 
dedtriue, and the Portuguefe, who attempted to in¬ 
troduce it there ; and alfo to difeover whether there 
is any remnant of it left among the Japanefe. It is 
performed in the places where the Chriftians chiefly 
refided. In Nagafaki it lafts four days ; then the 
images are conveyed to the circumjacent places, and 
afterwards are laid alide againft the next year. Every 
perfon, except the Japanefe governor and his atten¬ 
dants, even the fmalleft child, mud be prefent ; but 
it is not true, as fome have pretended, that the Dutch 
are alfo obliged to trample on the image. Overfeers 
are appointed in every place, who alfemble the peo¬ 
ple in companies in certain houfes, call over the name 
of every one in his turn, and take care that every thing 
goes on properly. The children, not yet able to watk, 
have their feet placed upon it ; older perfons pafs 
over it from one fide of the room to the other. 

The Japanefe are much addidted to poetry, mufic, 
and painting ; the firft is faid to be grand as to the 
ftyle and imagery, loftinefs, and cadence ; but, like 
that of the Chinefe, is not eafily underftood or reliffi- 
ed by the Europeans. The fame may be faid of their 
mufic, both vocal and inftrumental; the belt of which, 
of either kind, would hardly be tolerable to a nice 
European ear. 

They pretend, like the Chinefe, to have been the 
inventors of prindngfrom time immemorial, andtheir 
method is the fame with theirs, on wooden blocks; but 
they excel them in the neatnefs of cutting them, as 
well as in thegoodnefs of their ink and paper. They 
likewife lay claim to the invention of gUn-powder ; 
and are vaftly fuperior to the Chinefe in the ufe of all 
forts of fire-arms, elpecially of artillery, as well as 
the curioufnefs of their fire-works. 

Their manner of writing is much the fame as that 
of the Chinefe, viz. in columns from top to bottom, 
and the columns beginning at the right and ending at 
the left hand. Their charadters were alfo originally 
the fame, but now differ confiderably. 

Their language hath fome affinity with the Chinefe, 
though it appears from its various dialedts to have been 
a kind of compound of that and other languages, de¬ 
rived from the various nations that firft peopled thofe 
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iflands. It is not only very regular, polite, elegant, 
arid copious, but abounds with a great variety of fyno- 
nyma, adapted to the nature of the fubjedt they are 
upon, whether fublime, familiar, or low; and to the 
quality, age, and fex, both of the fpeaker and perfon 
fpoken to. 

The Japancfcare commonly very ingenious in moll 
handicraft trades ; and excel even the Chinefe in fe- 
veral manufadlures, particularly in the beauty, good- 
ncfs, and variety of their fdks, cottons, and other 
fluffs, and in their japan and porcelain wares. No 
eaftern nation comes up to themin the tempering and 
fabricating of fcymitars, fwords, mufkets, and other 
fuch weapons. 

The Japanefe architedlure is much in the fame tafle 
and ftylcas that of the Chinefe, efpecially as to their 
temples, palaces, and other public buildings ; but in 
private ones they effedl more plainnefs and n-eatnefs 
than (how. Thefe lafl are of wood and cement, con¬ 
fiding of two dories : they dwell only in the lower ; 
the upper chamber ferving for wardrobes. The roofs 
are covered with rufh-mats three or four inches thick. 
In every houfe there is a fmall court, ornamented with 
trees, Ihrubs, and flower-pots; aslikewife with a place 
for bathing. Chimnies are unknown in this country, 
although fire is needed from the cold month of Odto- 
ber till the end of March. They heat their rooms 
with charcoal containedin a copper ftove, which they 
fit round. Their cities are generally fpacious, having 
each a prince or governor redding in them. The ca¬ 
pital ofjeddo is 21 French leagues in circumference. 
Its dreets are draight and large. There are gates at 
little didances, with an extremely high ladder, which 
they afeend to difeover fires. Villages differ from 
cities in having but one ftreet; which often extends 
feveral leagues. Some .of them are fituated fo near 
each other, that they are only feparated by a river or 
a bridge. The principal furniture of the Japanefe 
condds in draw-mats, which ferve them for feats and 
beds; a fmall table for every one who choofes to eat 
is the only moveable. The Japanefe fit always upon 
their hams. Before dinner begins, they make a pro¬ 
found bow and drink to the health of the gueds. 
The women eat by themfelves. During the courfes, 
they drink a glafs of fakki, which is a kind of beer 
made of rice kept condantly warm ; and they drink at 
each new morfel. Tea and fakki are the mofl favou¬ 
rite drink of this people ; wine and fpirits are never 
ufed, or even accepted when offered by the Dutch. 
Sakki, or rice beer, is clear as wine, and of an agree¬ 
able tafie : taken in quantity, it intoxicates for a few 
mbnients and caufes headach. Both men and women 
are fond of tobacco, which is in univerfal vogue and 
fmoaked continually. The gardens about their houfes 
are adorned with a variety of dowers, trees, verdure, 
baths, terraces, and other embellidiments. The furni¬ 
ture and.decorations of the houfes of perfons of didinc- 
tion confid in japan-work of various colours, curious 
paintings, beds, couches, fkreens, cabinets, tables, a 
variety of porcelain jars, vafes, tea-equipage, and other 
veffels and figures, together with fwords, guns, fcy¬ 
mitars, and other arms. Their retinues are more or 
lefs numerous and fplendidaccording to their rank; 
but there are few of the lords who have lefs than 50 
or 60 men richly clad and armed, fome on foot,but molt 
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on horfeback. As for their petty kings and princes, 
they are feldom feen without 300 or 200 at lead,when 
they either wait on the emperor, which is one half of 
the year, or attend him abroad. 

When a prince or great man dies, there are com¬ 
monly about 10, 20, or more youths of his houfehold, 
and fuch as were his greated favourites, who put 
themfelves to a voluntary death, at the place where 
the body is bnried or burned: as foon as the funeral 
pile, conlidingof odoriferous woods, gums,fpices,oils, 
and other ingredients, is fet on fire, the relations and 
friends of the dect;afed throw their prefents into it, 
fuch as deaths, arms, victuals, money, fweet herbs, 
flowers, and other things which they imagine will 
be of ufe to him in the other world. Thofe of the 
middle or lower rank commonly bury their dead, with¬ 
out any other burning than that of fome odoriferous 
woods, gums, &c. The fepulchrcs into which the 
bones and allies of perfons of rank are depofited, are 
generally very magnificent, and'fituated at fome dif- 
tance from the towns. 

The Dutch and Chinefe are the only nations al¬ 
lowed to traffic in Japan. The Dutch at prefent 
fend but two {hips annually, which are fitted out at 
Batavia, and fail in June, and return at the end of 
the year. The chief merchandife is Japanefe copper 
and raw camphor. The wares which the Dutch com¬ 
pany import are, coarfe fugar, ivory, a great quantity 
of tin and lead, a little call iron, various kinds of fine 
chintzes, Dutch clothof different colours and finenefs, 
ferge wood for dyeing, tortoife-fliell,and coflus Arabi¬ 
an. The little merchandife bought by the officers 011 
their own account,confiflsoffaffion, theriaca, fealing- 
wax, glafs-beads, watches, &c. &c. About the time 
when theDutch fhips are expedited,feveral outpofls are 
flationedon theliighefl: hills by the government ; they 
are provided with telefcopes, and long before their 
arrival give the governor of Nagafaki notice. As foon 
as they anchor in the harbour, the upper and under 
officers of the Japanefe immediately betake themfelves 
onboard, together with interpreters ; to whom is deli¬ 
vered a chefl,in which all the failorsbooks,the mufler- 
roll of the whole crew, fix fmall barrels of powder, fix 
barrels of balk, fix mufkets, fix bayonets,fixPifiols, and 
fix fwords, are depofited ; this is fuppofed to be the 
whole remaining ammunition after the imperial gar- 
rifonhas been fainted. Thefe things are conveyed on 
fltore, and preferved in afeparate wareboufe, nor are 
they returned before the day the fltip quits the harbour. 

Duties are quite unknown as well in the inland parts 
as on the coaft, nor are there any cuftoms required 
either for exported or imported goods; an advantage 
enjoyed by few nations. But, to prevent the importa¬ 
tion of any forbidden wares, the utmoll vigilance is 
obferved ; then the men and things are examined with 
the eyes of Argus. When any European goes on 
Ihore, he is examined before he leaves the Ihip, and 
afterwards on his landing. This double fearch is ex¬ 
ceedingly ftridt ; fo that not only the pockets and 
cloaths are ltroaked with the hands, but the pudenda 
of the meaner fort are preffed, and the hair of the 
flaves. All the Japanefe who came on board are 
fearched in like manner, except only their fuperior 
officers: fo alfo are the wares either exported or im¬ 
ported, firft on board, and then at the fadlory, except 
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the great cherts, which are opened at the fa&ory, and 
io carefully examined that they ftrike the very Tides 
left they fhould be hollow. The bed clothes are of¬ 
ten opened, and the feathers examined : rods of iron 
are run into the pats of butter and confeftions : a 
fquare hole is made in the cheefe, and a long-pointed 
iron is thruft into it in all directions. Their fufpicion 
is carried fo far, that they take out and break one or 
two of the eggs brought from Batavia. 

The interpreters are all natives ; they fpeak Dutch 
in different degrees of purity. The government per¬ 
mits no foreigner to learn their language, left they 
fhould by means of this acquire the knowledge of the 
manufactures of tbe country ; but fotty or fifty inter¬ 
preters are provided to ferve the Dutch in their trade. 
Or on any other occafion. 

Theinterpretersare very inquifitive after European 
books, and generally provide themfelves with forne 
from the Dutch merchants. They perufe them with 
care, and remember what they learn. They befides 
endeavour to get inftruClion from the Europeans ; for 
which pnrpofethey afknumberlefsqueftions, particu¬ 
larly refpeCling medicine, phyftcs, and natural hiftory. 
Moft of them apply to medicine, and are the only 
phyficians of their nation who pradlife in the Euro¬ 
pean manner, and with European medicines, which 
they procure from the Dutch phyficians. Hence they 
are able to acquire money, and to make themfelves 
refpeCfed. 

Javan Earth. See Mimosa and Terra Japouica. 

JAPANNING, the art of varnifhing and drawing 
figures on wood, in the fame manner as is done by 
the natives of Japan in the Eaft Indies. 

Thefubftances which admit of being japanned are 
almoft every kind that are dry and rigid, or not too 
flexible ; as wood, metals, leather, and paper prepared. 

Wood and metals do riot require any other prepara¬ 
tion, but to have thtirfurface perfectly even and clean: 
bu. leather fhould be fecufely drained either on frames 
or on boards ; as its bending or forming folds would 
otherwife crack and force oft the coats ofvarnifh : and 
paper fhould be treated in tbe fame manner, and have 
a previous ftrong coat of fomc kind of fize; but it is 
rarely made the f'ubjeCt of japanningtill it is convert¬ 
ed into papier mache, or wrought by otlief means into 
fuch form, that its original ftate, particularly with 
refpeCt to flexibility, is loft. 

One principal variaiion front tbe method formerly 
ufed’injapanning is, the ufingor omitting any priming 
or undercoat on the work to be japanned. In the older 
practice, fuch priming was always ufed ; and is at 
prefent retained in the French manner of japanning 
coaches and fnuff-boxes of the papier mache ; but ill 
the Birmingham manufacture, it has been always 
rejected. The advantage of ufing fuch priming or 
undercoat is, that it makes a faviug in the quantity 
ofvarnifh ufed ; becaufe the matter of which the 
priming is compofed fills up the inequalities of the 
body to be varnilhed; and makes it eafy, by means 
of rubbing and water-polifhing, to gain an even fur- 
face for the varnifh : and this was therefore fuch a 
convenience in the cafe of wood, as the giving a hard- 
nefsand firmnefsto the ground was alfo in the cafe of 
leather, that it became an eftablilhed method; and.is 
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therefore retained even in the inftance of the papier Japanning. 

mache by the French, who applied the received me- v ---- 

thod of japanning to that kind of work on its intro¬ 
duction. There is neverthelefs this incovenience al¬ 
ways attending the ufe of an undercoat of fize, that 
the japan coats ofvarnifh and colourwillbe conftantly 
liable to be cracked and peeled off by any violence, 
and will not endure near fo long as the bodies japan¬ 
ned in the fame manner, but without any fuch prim¬ 
ing : as may be eafily obferved in comparing the wear 
of the Paris and Birmingham fnuff-boxes; which lat¬ 
ter, when good of their kind, never peel or crack, or 
fuffer any damage, unlefs by great violence, and fuch 
a continued rubbing as waftes away the fubftance of 
thevarnifh; which the japan coats of the Parifian crack 
and fly ofFin flakes, whenever any knock or fall, par¬ 
ticularly near the edges, expofe them to be injured. 

But the Birmingham manufacturers, who originally 
praCtifed the japanning only on metals, to w hich the 
reafon above given for the ufe of priming did not ex¬ 
tend, and who took up this art of themfelves as an in¬ 
vention, of courfe omitted at firftthc ufe of any fuch 
undercoat ; and not finding it more neceffary in the 
inftance of papier manche, than on metals, continue 
ftill to rejeCtit. On which account, the boxes of their 
manufacture are, with regard to the, wear,, greatly 
better than the French. 

The laying on the colours in gum-water, inftead of 
varnifh, is alfo another variation from the method of 
japanning formerly praCtifed ; but the, much greater 
ltrength of the work,where they are laid onin varnifh 
or oil, has occafioned this way to be exploded with 
the greateft reafon in all regular manufactures : how¬ 
ever, they who may practice, japanning on cabinets, or 
other fuch pieces as are not expofed to'much wear and 
violence, for their amufement only,and confequently 
may not find it worth their while toitjeumber them¬ 
felves with the preparations neceffary for the other 
methods, may paint with water-colours on an under¬ 
coat laid on the wood or other fubftance of which the 
piece to be japanned is formed ; and then finifh with 
the proper coats of varnifh, according to, the methods 
below taught : and if the colours are tempered with 
the ftrongeft ifinglafs fize and honey, inftead of gnm- 
water, and laid on very flat and even, the work will 
not be much inferior in appearance to .that done by 
the other method, and will laft as long as the old 
japan. 

Of Japan Grounds .—The proper grounds are either 
fuch as are formed by the varnifh and colour, where 
the whole is to remain of one fimple colour; or by 
the varnifh either coloured or without colour, on 
which fome painting or other decoration is afterwards 
to be laid. It is neceffary, however, before we pro¬ 
ceed to fpeak of the particular grounds, to fhow the 
manner of laying on the priming or undercoat, where 
any fuch is ufed. 

This priming is of the fame nature with that called 
clear-coating, or .vulgarly clear-coaling, pradlifed erro- 
neottfly by the houfe-paiuters ; and conftfts only in 
laying on and drying in the moft even manner a com- 
pofition of fize and whiting, or fometimes lime inftead 
of the latter. The common fize has been generally 
ufed for this purpofe: but where the work is of a nicer 
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kind, it is better to employ the glover’s or the parch¬ 
ment fize ; and if a third of ifinglafs be added, it will 
be Hill better, and, if not laid on too thick, much lefs 
liable to peel and crack. The work Ihould be pre¬ 
pared for this priming, by being well fmoothed with 
the fifh-lkin or glafs-lhaver ; and, being made tho¬ 
roughly clean, ihoul’d be brulhed over once or twice 
with hot lize, diluted with two thirds of water, if it 
be of the common flrength. The priming Ihould 
then be laid on with the brulh as even as poffible ; and 
fliould be formed of a lize whofe confluence is be¬ 
twixt the common kind and glue, mixed with as much 
whiting as will give it a fufficient body of colour to 
hide the furface of whatever it is laid upon, but not 
more. 

If the furface be very clean on which the priming 
is ufed, two coats of it laid on in this manner will be 
fufficient ; but if, on trial with a fine wet rag, it will 
not receive a proper water polilh on account of any 
inequalities not fufficiently filled up and covered, two 
or more coats mull be given it; and whether a greater 
or lefs number be ufed, the work fliould be fmoothed, 
after the lalt coat but one is dry, by rubbing it with 
the Dutchrulhes. When thelafl coat is dry, the water 
polilh fliould be given, by palling over every part of 
it with a fine rag gently moiltened, till the whole ap¬ 
pear perfectly plain and even. The priming will then 
be completed, and the work ready to receive the 
painting or coloured varnilh ; the reft of the proceed¬ 
ings being the fame in this cafe as where no priming is 
ufed. 

When wood or leather is to be japanned, and no 
priming is ufed, the belt preparation is to lay two or 
three coats of coarfe varnilh compofed in the following 
manner: 

“ Take of rectified fpirit of wine one pint, and of 
coarfe feed-lac andrefin each two ounces. Diflolve the 
feed-lac and relin in the fpirit; and then {train off the 
varnilh.” 

This varnilh, as well as all others formed of fpirit of 
wine, mult be laid on in a warm place ; and if it can 
be conveniently managed, the piece of work to be 
varnilhed Ihould be made warm likewife ; and for the 
fame reafon all dampnefs Ihould be avoided ; for either 
cold or moilture chills this kind of varnilh, and pre¬ 
vents its taking proper hold of the fubltance on which 
it is laid. 

When the work is fo prepared, or by one priming 
whh the compolition of lize and whiting above de- 
feribed, the proper japan ground mult be laid on, 
which is much the belt formed of fliell-lac varnilh, 
and the colour deflred, if white be not in queltion, 
which demands a peculiar treatment, or great bright- 
nefs be not required, when aifo other means mult be 
purfued. 

The colours ufed with the fhell-lac varnilh may be 
any pigments whatever which give the teint of the 
ground defired ; and they may be mixed together to 
form browns or any compound colours. 

As metals never require to be undercoated with 
whiting, they may be treated in the fame manner as 
wood or leather, when tho under coat is omitted, ex¬ 
cept in the inltances particularly fpoken of below. 

White Japan Grounds. — The forming a ground per¬ 
fectly white, and of the firft degree of hardnefs re- 
Vol. IX. 


mains hitherto a defideratum, or matter fought for, in 
the art of japanning, as there are no Jubilances which 
form a very hard varnilh but what have too much co¬ 
lour not to deprave the whitenefs ; when laid on of a 
due thicknefs over the work. 

The neareft approach, however, to a perfedt white 
varnilh already known, is made by the following coin- 
pofition. 

“ Take flake white, or white lead, walhedover imd 
ground up with a lixth of its weight of llarch, and 
then dried ; and temper it properly for fpreading with 
the maftich varnilh prepared as under the article Var¬ 
nish. 

“ Lay thefe on the body to be japanned, prepared 
either with or without the undercoat of whiting, in 
the manner as above ordered ; and the varnilh it over 
with five or lix coats of the following varnilh : 

“ Provide any quantity of the belt feed-lac ; and 
pick out of it all the cleareft and whitelt grains, re- 
ferving the more coloured and fouler parts for the 
coarfe varniflies ufed, fuch as that for priming or pre¬ 
paring wood or leather. Take of this picked feed-lac 
two ounces, and of gum-animi three ounces ; and dif- 
folve them, being previoufly reduced to a grofs pow¬ 
der, in about a quart of fpirit of wine ; and ftrain off 
the clear varnilh.” 

The feed-lac will yet give a flight tinge to this com- 
pofition: but cannot be omitted where the varnilh is 
wanted to be hard ; though, when a fofter will anfwer 
the end the proportion may be diminilhed, and a lit¬ 
tle crude turpentine added to the gum-animi to take 
off the brittlenefs. 

A very good varnilh, free entirely from all brittlenefs, 
may be formed by diffolving as much gum-animi as the 
oil will take, in old nut or poppy oil ; which mult be 
made to boil gently when the gum is put into it. The 
ground of white colour itfelf may be laid on in this 
varnilh, and then a coat of two of it may be put over 
the ground; but it mult be well diluted with oil of 
turpentine when it is ufed. This, though free from 
brittlenefs, is neverthelefs liable to fuffer by being in¬ 
dented or bruifed by any flight Itrokes ; and it will 
not well bear any polilh, but may be brought to a very 
fmooth furface without, if it be jadkioully managed 
in the laying it on. It is likewife fomewhat tedious 
in drying, and will require fome time where feveral 
coats are laid on ; as the lall ought not to contain much 
oil of turpentine. 

Blue Japan Grounds. —Blue japan grounds may be 
formed of bright Pruffian blue, or of verdit.er glazed 
over by Pruffian blue or of liiialt. The colour may 
be bell mixed with (hell-lac varnilh, and brought to a 
polilhing Hate by five or lix coats of varnilh of feed- 
lac; but the varnilh, neverthelefs, will fomewhat in¬ 
jure the colour by giving to a true blue a call of green, 
and to'uling in fome degree a warm blue by the yellow 
it contains; where, therefore, a bright blue is requi¬ 
red, and a lefs degree of hardnefs can be difpenfed 
with, the method before directed in the cafe of white 
grounds mull be purfued. 

Bed Japan Grounds. —For a fcarlet japan-ground, 
vermilion may be ufed : butthe vermilion hasaglaring 
effedt, that renders it much lefs beautiful than the 
crimfon produced by glazing it over with carmine or 
fi&e lake; or even with rofe-pink, which has a very 
K stood 
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Japan, good effedt ufed for this purpofe. For a very bright 
v crinifon, neverthelefs, inftead of glazing with carmine 
the Indian lake fhould be ufed, diffolved in the fpirit 
of which the varnilh is compounded, which it readily 
admits of when good: and, in this cafe, inftead of 
glazing with the Ihell-lac varnilh, the upperor polilh- 
ing coats need only be ufed; as they will equally re¬ 
ceive and convey the tinge of the Indian lake, which 
may be adtually diffolved by fpirit of wine ; and this 
will be found a much cheaper method than the uling 
carmine- If neverthclefs, the higheft degree of bright- 
nefs be required, the white varnilhes muft be ufed. 

T e How Japan Grounds ..-For bright yellow 

grounds, the king’s yellow, of’ the turpeth mineral, 
mould be employed, either alone or mixed with fine 
Dutch pink ; and the effedt may be flill more height¬ 
ened by diffolving powdered turmeric-root in the fpirit 
of wine of which the upper or polilhing coat is made ; 
which fpirit of wine mult be drained from off the dregs 
before the feed-lac be added to it to form the varnifh. 

The feed-lac varnifh is not equally injurious here, 
and with greens, as in the cafe of other colours ; be- 
caufe, being only tinged with a reddifh yellow, it is 
little more than an addition to the force of the colours. 

Yellow grounds tnaybelikewife formedofthe Dutch 
pink only ; which, when good, will not be wanting in 
brightnefs, though extremely cheap. 

Green Japan Grounds. -Green grounds may be 

produced by mixing the king’s yellow and bright Pruf- 
fran blue, or rather the turpeth mineral and Prulhan 
blue ; and a cheap, but fouler kind, by verdegris 
with a little of the abovementioned yellows, or Dutch 
pink. But where a very bright green is wanted the 
cryftalsaf verdegris, called difilled verdegris , fhould 
be employed; and to heighten the effedt they fhould 
be laid on a ground of leaf-gold which renders the co¬ 
lour extremely brilliant and pleafing. 

They may any of them be ufed fuccefsfully with 
good feed-lac varnifh for the reafon before given ; but 
will be fttli brighter with white varnilh. 

Orange coloured Japan Grounds —Orange coloured 
japan grounds may be formed by mixing vermilion or 
red lead with king’s yellow, or Dutch pink ; or the 
orange-lac, which will make a brighter orange ground 
than can be produced by. any mixture. 

Purple Japan Grounds. —Purple japan grounds may 
be produced by the mixture of lake and Pruflxan blue; 
or a fouler kind, by vermilion and Pruffian blue. They 
may be treated as the reft with refpedt to the varnifh. 

Black Jap an Grounds to be produced without Heat .— 
Black grounds may be formed by either ivory-black or 
lamp-black ; but the former is preferable where it is 
perfectly good. 

Thefe may be always laid on with fhell-lac varnifh; 
and have their upper or polilhing coats of common 
feed-lac varnifh, as the tinge or foulnefs of the varnifh 
can be here no injury. 

Common Black Japan Grounds on Iron er copper 

produced by means oj Heat. -For forming the common 

black japan grounds by means of heat, the piece of 
work to be japanned muft be painted over with dry¬ 
ing oil; and, when it is of a moderate drynefs, muft be 
put into a ftove of fitch degree of heat as will change 
the oil to black, without burning it fo as to deftroy or 
'weaken its tenacity. The ftove fhould not be too hot 


when the work is put into it, nor the heat incteafed Japan. 

too faft; either of which errors would make it blifter : "- v — 

but the flower the heat is augmented, and the longer 
it is continued, provided it be reltrained within the 
due degree, the harder will be the coat of japan. 

This kind of varnilh requires no polifh, having re¬ 
ceived when properly managed, a fufficient one from 
the heat. 

The fine Tortoife Jhell Japan Ground produced by 
means oj Heat. — The heft kind of tortoife-lhell ground 
produced by heat is not lefs valuable for its great hard-, 
nefs, and enduring to be made hotter than boiling water 
without damage, than for its beautiful appearance. It 
is to be made by, means of a varnifh prepared in the 
follow ing manner : 

“ Take of good linfeed-oil one gallon, andofumbre 
half a pound ; boil them together till the oil becomes 
very brown and thick : ftrain it then through a coarfe 
cloth, and fet it again to boil; in which ftate it muft 
be continued till it acquire a pitchy confiftence ; when 
it will be fit for ufe.” 

Having prepared thus the varnifh, clean well the 
iron or copper plaie or other pieces which is to be ja¬ 
panned ; and then lay vermilion tempered with fhell- 
lac varnilh, or with drying oil diluted with oil of tur¬ 
pentine, very thinly, on the places intended to imitate 
the more tranfparent parts of the tortoife-lhell. When 
the vermilion is dry, brufh over the whole with the 
black varnifh, tempered to a due confiftence with oil 
of turpentine ; and when it is fet and firm, put the 
work into a ftove, where it may undergo a very 
ftrong heat, and muft be .continued a confiderable 
time; if even three weeks or a month, it will be the 
better. 

This was given amongft other receipts by Kunckel; 
but appears to have been neglected till it was revived 
with great fuccefs in the Birmingham manufactures, 
where it was not only the ground of fnufF-boxes, drefs- 
ing-boxes, and other fuch lelfer pieces, bur of thofe 
beautiful tea-waiters which have been fo juftly efteem- 
ed and admired in feveral parts of Europe where they 
have beenfent. This ground may be decorated with 
painting and gilding, in the fame manner as any other 
varnifhed furface, which had heft be done after the 
ground has been duly hardened by the hot ftove ; but 
it is well to give a fecond annealing with a more gen¬ 
tle heat after it is finifned. 

Method of painting Japan Work _Japan work ought 

properly to be painted with colours in varnifh; though, 
in order for the greater difpatch, and, in fome very 
nice works in fmall, for the freer ufe of the pencil, the 
colours are fometimes tempered in oil; which fhould 
previoufly have a fourth part of its weight of gum- 
animi diffolved in it; or, in default of that, of the 
gums fandarac or maftich : When the oil is thus ufed, 
it fhould be well diluted with fpirit of turpentine, that 
the colours may be laid more evenly and thin ; by 
which means, fewer of the polilhing or upper coats of 
varnifh become neceflary. 

In fome inftances, water-colours are laid on grounds 
of gold, in the manner of other paintings; and are 
beft, when fo ufed, in their proper appearance, without % 
any varnifh over them ; and they are alfo fometimes fo 
managed as to have the effedt of emboffed work. The 
colours employed in this way, for painting, are beft 
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prepared by means oi iiinglafs fize corre&ed with ho- above three parts. Add to it half an ounce of pearl- 
ney or fugar-candy. 1 he body of which the enibofl'cd allies, fait of tartar, or any oLher alkaline.fait, heated 
work is railed, need not, however, be tinged with the red-hot, and powdered, as well as it can be without 
exterior colour"; but may be belt formed of very firing much lafis of its heat. Shake the mixture frequently 
gum-water, thickened to a proper conliilencc by bole- for the fpace of half an hour ; before which time, a 
armenian and whiting in equalparts ; which being laid great part of the phlegm will be feparated from the 
on the proper figure, and repaired when dry, may be fpirit, and will appear, together with the undilfolved 
then painted w ith the proper colours tempered in the part of the falls, in the bottom of the bottle. Let the 
ifinglafs fize, or in the general manner with iheli-lac fpirit then be poured off, or freed from the phlegm- 
varnilh. and falts, by meansof a tritorium orfeparating funnel; 

Manner of Vartiijhing Japan Work —The laft and and let half an ounce of the pearl-aihes, heated and 
finifiling part of japanning lies in the laying on and powdered as before, be added to it, and the fame 
polilhing the outer coats of varnilh: which are necef- treatment repeated. This may be done a third time, 
fary, as well in the pieces that have only one fimple if the quantity of phlegm feparated by the addition of 
ground of colour, as with thofe that are painted. This the pearl-afhes appedr confiderable. An ounce of 
is in general bell: done with common feed-lac varnilh, alum reduced to powder and made hot, but not burnt, 
except in the inflances and on thofe occalious where mult then be put into the fpirit, and buffered to remain 
wc have already Ihown other methods to be more ex- fome hours ; the bottle being frequently lliaken : after 
pedient; and the fame reafons which decide as to the which, the fpirit being poured off from it, will be fit 
fitnefs or impropriety of the varnilhes, with refpeCt to for ufe.” 

the colours of the ground, hold equally with regard to The addition of the alum is neceflary, to neutralize 
thofe of the painting: for where brightnefs is the the remains of the alkaline fait or pearl-allies ; which 
moft material point, and a tinge of yellow will injure would otherwife greatly deprave the fpirit with refpeCt 
it, feed-lac mull give way to the whiter gums; but to varnilhes and laquer, where vegetable colours are 
where hardnels, and a greater tenacity, are moll eflen- concerned ; and mull confequently render another di- 
tial, it mull be adhered to ; and where both are fo lie- lliliation necefiary. 

ceffary, that it is proper one fliould give way to the The manner of uling the feed-lac or white var- 
other in a certain degree reciprocally, a mixed varnilh nifties is the lame, except with regard to the fubftance 
mull be adopted. ufed in polilhing; which, where a pure white or great 

This mixed varnilh, as we have already obferved, clearnefsof other colours is in queltion, Ihould be it- 
Ihould be made of the picked feed-lac. The com- felf white : whereas the brownerfortsof polilhing dull, 
moil feed-lac varnilh, which is the moll ufeful pre- as being cheaper, and doing theirbufinefs with greater 
paration of the kind hitherto invented, may be thus difpatch, may be ufed in other cafes. The pieces of 
made : work to be varnilhed Ihould be placed near a fire, or 

“Take of feed-lac three ounces, and put it into in a room where there is a Hove, and made perfectly 
water to free it from the flicks and filth that are fre- dry; and then the varnilh may be rubbed over thein 
quently intermixed with it; and which mull be done by the proper brulhes made for that purpofe, begin- 
by ilirring it about, and then pouring off the water, ning in the middle, and palling the brulh to one end : 
and adding frefh quantities in order to repeat the ope-- and then with another ftroke from the middle, palling 
ration, till it be freed from all impurities, as it very it to the other. But no part fliould be crofTed or 
effectually may be by this means. Dry it then, and twice paffed over, in-forming one coat, where ir can 
powder it grofsly, and put it, with a pint of rectified poffibly be avoided. When one coat is dry, another 
fpirit of wine, into a bottle, of which it will not fill mult be laid over it; and this mull be continued at 
above two-thirds. Shake the mixture well together; lcalt five or fix times, or more, if on trial there be not 
and place the bottle in a gentle heat, till the feed fufficient thicknefs of varnilh to bear the polilh, 
appear to be dilfolved ; the lhaking being in the mean without laying bare the painting or the ground colour 
time repeated as often as may be convenient : and underneath. 

then pour off all that can be obtained clear by this When a fufficient number of coats is thus laid on, 
method, and Itrain the remainder through a coarfe the work is fit to be polilhed : which mull be done, in 
cloth. The varnilh thus prepared mull be kept for ufe common cafes, by rubbing it with a rag dipped in 
in a bottle well ftopt.” Tripoli or pumice-ftone, commonly called rotten Jlonc, 

When the fpirit of wine is very llrong, it will dif- finely powdered : but towards the end of the rubbing, 
folve a greater proportion of the feed-lac : but this a little oil of any kind Ihould be ufed along with the 
willfaturate the common, which is feldomof allrength powder : and when the work appears fufficieiuly bright 
fufficient for making varnilhes in perfection. As the and gloffy, it Ihould be well rubbed with the oil alone, 
chilling, which is the moft inconvenient accident at- to clean it front the powder, and give it a ftill brighter 
tending thofe of this kind is prevented, or produced lnftre. 

more frequently, according to the flrength of the In the cafe of whitegrounds, inflead of the Tripoli 
fpirit; we .{hall therefore take this opportunity of or pumice-ftone, fine putty or whiting mufl be ufed; 
ffiowing a method by which weaker rectified fpirits both which fhould be walhedoverto prevent the dan- 
may with great eafe, at any time, be freed from ger of damaging the work from any fand or other 
the phlegm, and rendered of the firfl degree of gritty matter that may happen to be commixed w ith 
iirength. them. 

“ Take a pint of the common rectified fjirit of It is a great improvement of all kinds of japan 
wine, and put it into a bottle, of which it will not fill w ork, to harden the varnilh by means of heat; which’-, 
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Japheth in every degree that it can be applied ihort of what 
II would burn or calcine the njatter, tends to give it a 
Jaqudot . ,j lorc £ r . m alu | ftrong texture. Where metals form 
the body, therefore, a very hot Hove may be ufed, 
and the pieces of work may be continued in it a 
confiderabletime ; efpecially if the heat be gradually 
increafed: but where wood is in qu.eftion, heat mult be 
fpariugly ufed, as it would otlierwile warp or Ihrink 
the body, fo as to injure tl>e general figure. 

JAPHETH, the fonof Noah. His defeendants pof- 
fefl'ed all- Europe and the idea in the Mediterranean, as 
well thofe which belong to Europe, as others which 
depend on Alia. They had all Alia Minor, and the 
northern parts of Afia above the fources of the Tygris 
and Euphrates. Noah, when he blelfed Japheth, faid 
t® him, “ God fliall enlarge Japheth, and he lhall dwell 
in the tents ofShem ; and Canaan fliall be his fervant.” 
This bluffing of Noah was accomplfihed, when the 
Greeks, and after them theRomans, carried their con- 
quefts into Afia and Africa, where were the dwelling 
and dominions of Shem and Canaan. 

The fons. of Japheth were Corner, Magog, Madai, 
Javan, Tubal, Melhech, and Tiras. Th,e feripture 
fays, “ that they peopled the files of the Gentiles, 
and fettled in, different countries, each according to his 
language, family, and people.” It is fuppofed, that Co¬ 
rner was the father of the Cimbri, or Cimmerians ; 
Magog of the Scythians ; Madai of the Macedonians 
or Medes ; Javan of the Ionians and Greeks; Tubal of 
the Tibarenians ; Mefficch pf the Mufcovitesor Ruf¬ 
fians ; and Tiras of the Thracians. By the files of 
the Gentiles, the Hebrews underftand the files of the 
Mediterranean, and all the countries feparated by the 
lea from the continent of Paleftine ; whether alfo the 
Hebrews could go byfeaonly, as Spain, Gaul, Italy 
Greece, Afia Minor. 

Japheth was known by profane authors under the 
name Ja.petus. The poets make him the father of 
heaven and earth. The Greeks believe that he was 
the father of their race, and acknowledged nothing 
more ancient than him. Befidcs the feven fons of Ja¬ 
pheth above.mentioned, the Septuagint, Eufebius,, the 
Alexandrian; Chronicle, and St Aultin, give him an 
eighth called Eliza, who is notmemioned either in the 
Hebrew or Chaldee, and the eaftern people affirm that 
Japlwjth had eleven children. 

JAPYDIA (anc. geog.),a wefterndiffrbfl ofQllyri- 
cum anciently threefold ; the fir ft- Japyd-ja extending 
firpm the fprings of the Timavus to Iflria.; the fecond, 
from the river Arfia to the river Tedanius; and the 
third, called/;; alphta, iituated on mount Albfiisand the 
other Alps, which run out above Iflria. Jap odes,- or 
Japydes the people. Now confirming the fputh part 
of Caniiola, and the weft of Auftrian Croatia. 

JAPYGIA, Calabkia, anciently fo called by the 
Greeks. Japyges, the people. 

JAPYGIUM (anc.geog.),apromontoryofCalabria; 
called alfo. %alentinum. Now CopadiS. Maria dil-euca. 

JA&UELOT (Ifaac), a celebrated French Pro- 
teftant divine, born in 1647, at Vafly in Champagne, 
where his father was minifter. The revocation of the 
edidt of Nantz obliging him to quit France ; he took 
refuge firft at Heidelberg, and then at the Hague, 
where he procured an appointment hi the Walloon 
church. Here he continued till that capital was taken 


by the king of Pruffia, who, hearing him preach, made Jar 
him his French minifter in ordinary at Berlin; to (J 
which city he removed in 1 702. While he lived at Jard yn: 
Berlin, he entered into a warm controverfy with M. ‘ v 
Bayle on the dobtrine advanced in his dictionary fa- 
youring manicliseifm, which continued until death im- 
pofedfilence on both parties : and it was in this dif- 
put-e that M. Jaquelot openly declared in favour of the 
Remonftrants. He wrote, among other works, 1. 
Dijfertations fur /’ exigence de Dieu. 2. Dijfertations- 
fur le Mejjie. 3. Lettres a Mefieures le Prtlats de 
I’Eglife Galticane. He was employed in finilhing an 
important \york upon the divine authority of the holy 
fcriptures,whenlie died fuddenly in, 1708, aged 61. 

JAR, or Jarr, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a 
big belly and two handles—-The word comes from 
the Spauilh jarr a or jarro, which fignify the fame. 

Jar is ufed for a fort of meafure or fixed quantity 
of divers things.—The jar of oil is from 18 to 26 
gallons; ib.t jar of green ginger is about 100 pounds 
weight. 

J ARC HI (Solomon), Other wife Rafchi and Ifaaki 
Solomon , a famous rabbi, born at Troyes in Cham¬ 
pagne, who fiouriffied,in the x2th century. Hewas 
a perfed mailer of the taknud and gemara ; and he 
filled the poftils of the bible with fo many talmudical 
reveries, as totally extinguiffied both the literal and 
moral fenfe of it. A great part of his commentaries 
are printed in Hebrew, and fome have been mandated 
into Latin by the Chriftians. They are all greatly 
efteemed by the Jews, who have bellowed on the au¬ 
thor the title of prince of comsnentaton. 

JARDYN, or Jardin, (Karel du), painter ofcon- 
verlations, landfcapes, &c. was born at Amfterdam in 
1640, and became a difciple of Nicholas Berchem. He 
travelled to Italy whilft he was yet a young man ; and ar¬ 
riving atRome,hegave bimfelfup alternately toftudy and 
dfilipation. Yet, amidft this irregularity of condud, his 
proficiency in the art was furprxfing ; and his paintings 
rofe into fuch high repute, that they were exceedingly 
coveted in Rome, and bought up atgreat prices. With 
an intention to vifit hismative city he at laft left Rome ; 
but palling through Lyons, and meeting fome agree¬ 
able companions, they prevailed on him to flay there 
for fome time, and he found as much employment in 
that city as he could poffibly undertake or execute. 

But the profits which arofe from his paintings were not 
proportionable to his profufion ; and hi order to extri¬ 
cate himfelf from the incumbrancesin which his extra¬ 
vagance had involved him, he was induced to marry his 
hoftefs, who was old and difagreeafile, but very rich. 
Mortified and aikame-d of the adventure, he returned 
as expeditiaiifly as poffilile to Amfterdam, accompanied 
by his wife, and there for f>me time followed his pro- 
f eflion with full as much fuccefs a : s he had met with in 
Italy or Lyons. He returned to Rome the fecond 
time; and after a year or two fpent there in his uifnal 
extravagant manner, he fettled at Venice. In that city 
his merit was well known before his arrival, which pro¬ 
cured him a very honourable reception. He lived there 
highly careffed, and continually employed; but died at 
the age of 38. He was fumptuoully interred, out of 
refpedt to his talents ; and although a Proteftant, permit, 
ted to be laid in confecrated ground. This painter, 
in his colouring and touch, relembled his mailer Ber¬ 
chem i 
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cliem: but he added to that manner a force which di- 
ftinguifhes the great masters of Italy ; and it is obser¬ 
ved, that molt of his pictures feem to exprefs the 
warmth of the fun, and the light of mid-day. His pic¬ 
tures are not much encumbered ; a few figures, fome 
animajs, a little laudfcape for the back-g rouil ds, ge¬ 
nerally comprife the whole of his compofition. How¬ 
ever, fome of his lubjedts are often mote extenfive, 
containing more objects, and a larger delign. His 
works are as much fought after, as they are difficult 
to be met with. 

JARGON, a kind of precious flone, of the nature 
of the diamond, but fofter; found in bralil- according 
to M. Bomarej but in Ceylon, according to M. 
Rome de Lille. Its fpecific gravity is nearly equal to 
that of the ponderous fpar, being 4416. Its cryilals 
confift of two tetrahedral pyramids of equal lides, fepa- 
rated by a fhort prifm ; fo that the jargon is properly 
of a dodecahedral form- According to fome lapidaries, 
the jargon comes nearefl to the fapphire in hardnefs ; 
and as they have when cut and polilhed a great refem- 
blance to the diamond, they are alio called by fome 
foft diamonds; and one may be eafily impofed upon in 
purchaling thefe for the true kind, when they are 
made up in any fort of jewellery work. On expofing 
this flone to a violent fixe, M. D’Arcot found the fur- 
face a little vitrified where it fluck to the porcelain tell 
in which it was fct; whence it appears, that the jar¬ 
gon has not the leafl rel'emblauce to the diamond, 
which is deflractible by fire. See Diamond, 

JARIMUTH, Jarmuth, or Jer'moth, J.ofh. xv. 
a town reckoned to the tribe of Judah, four miles from 
Eleutheropolis, weftward, (Jerome). Thought to be 
the fame with Ramoth and Remetli, Jolhua xix. and 
Nehem. x. 2. (Relaud.) 

JARNAC, a town of France, in Orleanois and 
in Angumois, remarkable for a vidtory gained by 
Henry III, over the Hugenots in 1569. It is feated 
on the river Charente, in W- Long. o. 13. N. Lat. 
45. 40. 

JAROSLOW, a handfome town of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Ruffia, with a ftrong citadel. It is 
remarkable for its great fair, its handfome buildings, 
and a battle gained by the Swedes in i6j 6, after 
which they took the town. It is feated on the river 
Saine, in E. Long. 22. 23. N. Lat. 49. 58. 

' JASHEll (The book of). This is a book which 
Jolhua mentions and refers to in the following paf- 
ffige: and the fun flood flill, and the moon flayed, 
until the people had avenged thcmfelves upon their 
enemies: is not this written in the book of Jafher ?” 

It is difficult to determine what this book of JaJher, 
or “ the upright,” is. St Jerom and the Jews be- 
' lieved it to be Genefis, or fome other book of the 
Pentateuch, wherein God foretold he would do won¬ 
derful things in favour of his people. Huetius fup- 
pqfes it was a book of morality, in which it was faid 
that God would fubvert the cearfe of nature in fa¬ 
vour of thofe who put their trail in him. Others 
pretend, it was public annals, or records which were 
ilyled juftice or upright, becaufe they contained a 
faithful account of the hiflory of die Ifraelites. Gro- 
tius believes, that this book was nothing elfe but a 
fong made to celebrate this miracle and this victory. 
This feems the more probable opinion, becaufe the 
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words cited by Joffiua as taken from this work, jafione 
“ Sun, Hand thou itill upon Gibeon, and thou moon II 
in the valley of Ajalon,” are fuch poetical exprelfions J afminum > 
as do not fait with hiflorical memoirs ; befides that v ~ 
in the 2d book of Samuel (i. 18.) mention is made of 
a book under the fame title, on account of a fong 
made on the death of Saul and Jonathan. 

JASIONE, in botany: A genus of the monogamia 
order, belonging to the lyngenefia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 29th order, 
Campanacea. The common calyx is ten-leaved ; and 
the corolla has five regular petals; the capfule beneath, 
two celled. 

JASMINE. SeejASMiNUM. 

Arabian Jasmine. See Nyctanthes. 

JASMINUM, Jasmine, or Jejfamine-trec, in bo¬ 
tany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the diandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 44th order, Sepiariea. The corolla 
is quinquefid, the berry dicoccous; the feeds affiliated, 
the anther® within the tube. 

Spiciis . 1. The officinalis, or common white jaf¬ 

mine, hath Ihrubby long llender flalks and branches, 
riling upon fupport 15 or 20 feet high, with nume¬ 
rous white flowers from the joints and ends, of a very 
fragrant odour. There is a variety with wliite-flri- 
ped, and another with yellow-ltriped leaves. 2. The 
frutdeans, or ihrubby yellow jafmine, hath ihrubby, 
angular, trailing flalks and branches, riling upon fnp- 
port eight or ten feet high ; trifoliate and iimple al¬ 
ternate leaves; with yellow flowers from the fides and 
ends of the branches, appearing in June; frequently 
producing berries of a black colour. This fpecies is 
remarkable for fending up many fuckers from its roots; 
often fo plentifully as to overfpread the ground, if not 
taken up annually. 3. The humilis, or dwarf yellow 
jafmine, hath ihrubby firm flalks, and angular bran¬ 
ches, of low, fomewhat robufl and buffiy growth ; 
broad,.trifoliate, and pinnated leaves; and large yel«r 
low flowers in July, fometimes fucceeded by berries. 

4. The grandiflorum, or great-flowered Catalonian 
jafmine, hath a Ihrubby firm upright Item, branch¬ 
ing out into a fpreading head from about three to fix 
or eight feet high with large flowers of a blufh-red 
colour without, and white within appearing from 
July to November. Of this there is a variety with 
femi-douhle flowers, having two feries of petals. 

5. The azoricum, or azorian white jafmine, hath 
Ihrubby, long flender flalks and branches, riling up¬ 
on fupport 15 or 20 feet high, with pretty large 
flowers of a pure white colour ; coming out in loofe 
bunches from the ends of the branches, and appear¬ 
ing moil part of the fummer and autumn. 6. The 
odoratiffimum, or mofl fweet-feented yellow Indian 
jafmine, hath a Ihrubby upright ftalk branching eredl, 
without fupport, fix or eight feet high, with bright 
yellow flowers in bunches from the ends of the bran¬ 
ches ; flowering from July till Odtober, and emitting 
a mofl fragrant odour. 

Culture . The three firfl fpecies are fufficiently 
hardy to thrive in this climate without any fhelter. 

They maybe eafily propagated by layers and cuttings; 
and the llriped varieties by grafting or budding on 
flocks of the common kind.—The other three fpecies, 
which are tender, may alfo be increafed by layers, or 

feeds 
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Jafon feeds, or by grafting- and budding them upon the 
II common white and fhrubby yellow jafmine. They 
J a *-P er ’ require ftielter in a green houfe in winter, and there¬ 
fore mud always be kept in pots to move them out- 
and in occafionally. The pots mud be filled with 
light, rich earth, frequently watered in dimmer, and 
about once a week in winter, but always' moderately 
during that feafon. Prune off all tire decayed wood 
at any time when it appears, and diorten or retrench 
the rambling fhoots as yon fee occadon, to preferve 
the heads fomewhat regular; managing them in other 
refpedt as the common green-houfe plants. 

JASON the Greek hero who undertook the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, the hidory of whiih is obfeured 
by fabulous traditions, doqpifhed about 933 B. C. See 
Argonauts. 

JASPACHATES. See Jade-stone. 

JASPER, in natural hidory, a genus of doneS be¬ 
longing to the dliceous clafs. According to Crondedt 
all the opaque dints are called by this name whofe tex¬ 
ture refembles dry clay, and which cannot be any 
other way didinguifhed front dints except that they 
are more eadly melted ; which perhaps may alfo pro¬ 
ceed from a mixture of iron. The fpecies are. 

1. Purejafper, which, Crondredt informs us, cannot 
be decompounded by any means hitherto known; tho’ 
Mr Kirwan fays that it contains 75 per cent, of dlex ; 
20 of argil, and about dve of calx of iron. The fpe- 
cidc gravity is from 2680 to 2778. It is found of dif¬ 
ferent colours : viz. green with red dots from Egypt, 
called alfoiYitheliotrope, or blood-ft one-,cf\tt green from 
Bohemia ; red from Italy, called there diafpro rojjo, or 
yellow called inelites by the ancients ; a name, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, of the fame import with wale coloris. It 
is alfo found red with yellow fpots and veins, in Sicily, 
Spain, and near Condantinople, called by the Italians 
diafpro florido; or black from fome places in Sweden, 
called by the Italians paragone ant'tco. 

2. Jafpis martialis, or dnople, containing iron. This 
is a dark red done containing 18 or 20 per cent, of me¬ 
tal. Near Chemnitz, where it forms very condderable 
veins, as Brunnich informs us, it has frequently fpecks 
of marcadte, cubic lead ores, and blend. It has like- 
wife fo much gold as to be worth working; there is 
like wife a driped linopleof various colours. There are 
feveral varieties differing in the coarfenefs and fine- 
nefs of their texture, as well as the fhade of their co¬ 
lour; varying from a deep brown to a yellow. The 
lad is attracted by the magnet after calcination. 

Crondedt obferves that jafper, when frellt broken, 
fo nearly refembles abole of the famecolour, that it can 
only be didinguifhed by its hardnefs. In the province 
of Dalarne in Sweden, it is found in a kind of hard 
fand-done; in other places it is found within fuch unc¬ 
tuous clefts as are ufually met with in Colnifh clay, red 
chalk, and other fubdances of that kind. There are 
likewife fome jafpers that imbibe water; from whence, 
and other conliderations, our author is of opinion that 
they have clay for iheir bads, notwithdanding their 
hardnefs. According to Magellan, it redds the blow¬ 
pipe, per fe, and is only partially folublewith the mine¬ 
ral alkali; feparating into fmall particles with effervef- 
cence: with borax or microcofmic fait it melts without 
any effervefcence. Bergman,in his Sciagraphia,informs 
as, that it is compofed. of dliceous earth united to a 
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clay very fullofiron. ifie mint-nil acids have no ef- Jafronyx, 
feet upon A in a Ihorttirae, but corrode it by fome Jatr opha. 
months immerdon. On treating a fmall piece of green " 

jafper with vitriolic acid, fome crydais of alum and 
green vitriol were obtained; which flrows that iron and 
clay are ingredients in its compodtion. M. Dauben- 
ton mentions 1 j varieties of this fubdance. 1. Green, 
from Bohemia, Sileda, Siberia, and the fhores of the 
Cafpian fea ; which feems to be the pavonium of Aldro- 
vandus. 2. The diafpro roflo, or red jafper ; lefs com¬ 
mon, and in dataller maffes, than the green. 3. Yellow 
from Freyberg and Rochtliz ; fometimes of a citron 
colour, and appearing as if compofed of dlky dlaments ; 
commonlycalled the ftlk jafper. 4. Brown from Dale- 
carlia in Finland and Sweden. 5. The violet from Si¬ 
beria. 6. The black from Sweden, Saxony, and Fin¬ 
land. 7. The bluiflt-grey, a very rare fpecies. 8. The 
milky white mentioned by Pliny, and found in Dale- 
carlia. 9. The variegated with green, red, andyel-' 
low clouds. 10. The blood done, green with red 
fpecks, from Egypt, which was fuppofed to dop the 
blood. 11. The veined with various colours. Some¬ 
times thefe veins have a didant refemblance to various 
letters, and then the jafper is named by the French 
jafper grarnmatique. Some ofthefe found near Rochelle 
in France, on accountof their curious variety in thisre- * 
fpedt, arena med^o lygrammatiques. 12. Thejafperwith 
various coloured zones. 13. That called /wire by the 
Italians ; which has various colours mixed pronjifeu- 
oufly without any order. 14. When the jafper has 
many colours together, it is then (very improperly) 
called utiiverfal. 1 j. When it contains fome particles 
of agate, it is then called agatifed jafper. 

JASPONYX, in natural hidory, the pured horn- 
coloured onyx, with beautiful green zones, which are 
compofed of the genuine matter of the fined jafpers. 

See Jasper and Onyx. 

JATROPHA, the cassada plant : A genus of 
the monodelphia order, belonging to the monoecia 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 38th order, Tricoccce. There is nomale calyx ; 
the corolla is monopetalous, and funnel-fhaped ; there 
are tendamina, one alternately longer than the other. 

There is no female calyx; the corolla is pentapetalous, 
and patent; there are three bifid dyles; the capfule is 
trilocular, with one feed in each cell. There are nine 

Species. Of thefe the mod remarkable are the fol¬ 
lowing ; r. The curcas, or Englifh phyfic-nut, with 
leaves cordate and angular, is a knotty ihrub growing 
about 10 or 12 feet high. The extremities of the 
branches are covered with leaves; and the flowers, 
which are of a green herbaceous kind, are fet on 
in an umbel falhion round the extremities of the 
branches, but efpecially the main dalks. Thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by as many nuts, whofe outward tegument is 
green andhulky ; which bmng peeled off, difeoversthe 
nut, whofe ihcllis black, and eaflly cracked : This con¬ 
tains an almond like kernel, divided into two parts; be¬ 
tween which feparation lie two milk white thin membra¬ 
naceous leaves, ealily feparable from each other. Thefe 
have not only a bare refemblance of perfect leaves, but 
have,in particular,every part, the dalk, the middle rib, 
and traverfe ones, as vilible as any leaf whatfoever. 

2. The golfypifolia,cotton-leaved jatropha, orbelly-ach 
bufh, the leaves of which arc quinquepanite, with lobes 

ovate 
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Jathropha. ovate and emhe, and glandular branchy briilles. 1 lie grated into a tub or trough: after this they are put Java, 

4 --- item, which is covered with a light grcyiih bark, into a hair bag, and ftrongly prefled With a view to ---— 

grows to about three or four feet high, loon dividing fqueeze out the juice, and the meal or farina is dried 
into fcveral wide extended branches, 1 iiclc an: neither in a hot Itone-bafon over the hie . it is tnen made in- 
decorated with leaves nor flowers till near the top, to cakes. It alio makes excellent puddings equal to 
which is then liirrotuided by the former: their foot- millet.— 1 he ferapings of frefli bitter caflada are 
ftalks as well as the young buds on the extremity of luccclsfully applied to ill-difpofed ulcers.—Caflada, 
the branches, are guard' d round with Ititf hairy roots yield a great quantity of flarch, which the Bra- 
brillles, which are always tipt with glutinous liquid filiaus export in little lumps under the name oi tapioca. 
drops. From among theie rile fcveral fmall deep-red According to Father Labai, the fmall bits of maniac 
pentapetalons flowers the piltil of each being rhick'fet which have cfcaped the grater, and the clods which 
at the top with yellow farinaceous dull which blows have not palled the fie.e, are not nlelefs. 1 bey are 
off when ripe : the be flowers are luce reded by hexa- dried in the Hove after the flour is roalted, and then 
gonal bulky blackilh berries, which when ripe open potmdedina mortar to a fine whicepowder, with which 
by the heat of the fun, emitting a great many fmall they make foap. It is like wile uled tor making a kind 
dark coloured feeds, which ferve as food for ground- of thick coarfe caflada, which is roalted till almoft 
doves. The leaves are few, but ftldom or never drop burnt; of this fermented with molalfc-s and Welt-in- 
off, nor are eaten by vermin of any kind. 3. The mill- diapotatoes, they prepare a much el teemed drink or 
tifida, or French phyfic-mit; with leaves many parted beverage called ovycou. Thisliqnor, the favourite drink 
and polilhed, and fiipules brifily and multifid, grows of the natives, is fometimes made extremely flrong: 
to be ten feet high- The main ftalk divides into very efpeciallyon any great occafion, as a fealt : with this 
few branches, and is covered with a greyilh white they get intoxicated, and, remembering their old 
bark. The leaves Hand upon lix-inch footflalks, fur- quarrels, mallacre and murder each other. Such of 
rounding the main ftalk, generally near the top, in an the inhabitants and workmen as have not wine, drink 
irregular order. The flowers grow in bunches, urn- ouyeou. It is of a red-colour, ftrong nourilhing, 
bel-falhion, upon the extremities of each large Hulk, refrelhing, and ealily inebriates the inhabitants, who 
very much refembling, at their firH appearance, a foon accuHom themfelves to it as ealily as beer, 
bunch of red coral; theie afterwards open inio fmall The 1 7th Ipecies is the Heve a Cuia/ienjis of Aublet f.-f Hi/loire 
five leave u purple flowers, and are fucceeded by nuts, or tree which yields the elaltic relin called caoutchouc Plantes < 1 * 
which refemble tbofe of the firH fpecies. 4. Thtma- or India rubber ; for a particular account of which, fee Cuiana 
nihot, or bitter caflada, has p dmated leaves, with lobes the article Caoutchouc. Our figure is copied from 
lanceolate, very entire, and polilhed. i The jani- Aublet’stab. 335. and not from the erroneous plate 7 ‘ 
pha, or fweet caflada, haspalmated leaves, with lobes given in the ABa Parifana. 

very entire ; the intermediate leaves lobed with a films JAVA, a large ifland of the EaH Indies, lying be- 
011 both Tides. 6.The dafiica,with ternateleaves, eilip- tween 105° and 116 0 . E. Long, and from 6° to 8° S. 
tic, very entire, hoary underneath, andlongly petioled. Lat extending in length 700 miles, and in breadth: 

See figure of the two lafi on Plates CCXLV 1 II. and about 100. It is fituated to the fouth of Borneo, and 
CCXLIX. Which renders a more particular deferip- fouth eafi from the peninfula of Malacca, having S11- 
tion unneceflary. matra lying before it, from which it is feparated by a. 

Properties, 6 c c. The firH fpecies, a native of the narrow palfage, now fo famous-in the world by the 
Wefi Indies, is planted round negro gardens. A de- name of the Straits of Snttda. The country is mouu- 
coftion of the leaves of it, and of the fecond fpecies tainons and woody in the middle, but a flat coafi, full 


(which grows wild) Dr Wright informs ns, is often of bogs and marfhes, renders the air unheal thful. It 
ufed with advantage in fpafmodic belly-ach, attended produces pepper, indigo, fugar, tobacco, rice, coffee,. 


with vomiting : it fits ealier on the fiomach than any 
thing elfe, and feldom fails to bring about a difeharge 
by flool. The third fpecies, a native of the fame 
countries, is cultivated there as an ornamental fhrub. 
The feeds of all the three are drafiic purgatives and 
emetics : and they yield by deco&ion, an oil of the 
fame ufes and virtues as the oleum ricini. See Rici- 

NUS. 

The 4th and 5th fpecies, the janipha and manihot 
are natives of Affirica and the ; WeH Indies, where they 
are cultivated as articles of food. Ic is difficult, Dr 
Wright fays, to diflingufh the bitter fom the fweet 
caflada by the roots : but it will be befi to avoid thofe 
of the caflada that bears flowers, as it is the bitter, 
which is poifonous when raw. 

The root of bitter caflada has no fibrous or woody 
filaments in the heart, and neither boils nor roafis foft; 
the fweet caflada has all theoppofite qualities. The 
bitter however may be deprived of its noxious quali¬ 
ties (which relide in the juice) by heat. Caflada 
bread, theref ore is made of both the bitter and fweet 


cocoa-nuts, plantains, cardamoms, and other tropical 
fruits. Gold alfo, but in no great quantities, hath 
been found in it. It is diverfified by many mountains, 
woods, and rivers; in all which nature has very boun¬ 
tifully befiowed her treafures. The mountains are 
many of them fo high as to be feen at the difiance of 
three or four leagues. That which is called the Blue 
Mountain is by far the highefl of them all, and feen, 
the farthefi off at fea. They have frequent and very 
terrible earthquakes in this ifland, which fhake the ci;y 
of Batavia and places adjacent, to fiich a degree that 
the fall of the houfes is expected every moment. The 
waters in the road are exce.lively agi.ated, infomuch 
that their motion refembles that of a boiling pot; 
and in fome places the earth opens, which affords a. 
Hrange and terrible fpectacle. fhe u.lialvtains are of 
opinion, that thefe earth makes proceed f rom .h e moun¬ 
tain Parang, which is full of fiihmur, faltpetre, and 
bitumen. The fruits and. plants of .heir ifland are all 
in their feveral kinds excellent, and almofiout of num¬ 
ber. There are abundance of forefts {battered over it 


thus.—The roots are walked and feraped clean : then in which are all kinds of wild beafts, fnch as buffaloes 
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Java. tygers, rhinocerofes, and wild horfes, With infinite 
v ' variety of ferpents, fome of them of an enormous fize. 
Crocodiles are prodigioufly large in Java, and are found 
chiefly about the mouths of rivers; for, being amphi¬ 
bious animals, they delight moflly in marfhes and fa- 
Vannahs. This creature like the tortoife, lays its eggs 
in the hot fands, without taking any further care of 
them ; and the fun hatches them at the proper feafon, 
when they run inllantly into the water. There is, in 
fhort, no kind of animal wanting here: fowls they 
haveof all foris and are exquifltely good, efpecially pea¬ 
cocks, partridges, pheafants, wood-pigeons ; and, for 
curiolity they have the Indian bat, which differs little 
in form from ours; but its wings, when extended, 
meafure a full yard, and the body ofit is of the fize of 
a rat. They have fiih in great plenty, and verylgood ; 
fo that for the value of three-pence there may be e- 
xlough bought to dine fix or fcven men. They have 
like wife a multitude of tortoifes, theflefhof which is 
very little inferior to veal, and there are many who 
think it better. 

It is faid, that there are in the ifland upwards of 
40 great towns, which from the number of their in¬ 
habitants, would in any other part of thte world, me¬ 
rit the title of cities ; and more than 4500 villages, 
befides hamlets, and ftraggling houfes, lying very 
near each other, upon thefea-coaft, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of great towns : hence, upon a fair and 
moderate computation, there are within the bounds 
of the whole ifland, taking in perfons of both fexes, 
and of all ranks and ages, more than thirty millions 
of fouls ; fo that it is thrice as populous as France, 
which though twice as big, is not computed to have 
more than twenty millions of inhabitants. 

There are a great many princes in the ifland, of 
which the moft confiderable are, the emperor of Ma- 
teran, who refides at Katafura, and the kings of Ban¬ 
tam and Japara. Upon the flrftof thefe many of the 
petty princes are dependant; but the Dutch are ab- 
folute mafters of the greateft part of the ifland, par¬ 
ticularly of the north coaft, though there are fotne of 
the princes beyond the mountains, on the fouth eoaft, 
who flail maintain their independency. The natives 
of the country, who are efta-blifhed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Batavia, and for a tradt of about 40 leagues 
along the mountains of the country of Bantam, are 
immediately fubjed to the governor-general. The 
company fend droflards, or commiffaries, among them 
who adminifter juftice and take care of the public re¬ 
venues. 

The city of Batavia is the capital not only of this 
ifland but of all the Dutch dominions in India. It 
is an exceeding fine city, firuated in the latitude of 
6° fouth, at the mouth of the river Jucatra, and in 
the bofom of a large commodious bay, which maybe 
eonfidered not only as one of the' fafeft harbours in 
India, but in the world. The city is furround by 
a rampaft 21 feet thick, covered on the outfide with 
ftone and fortified with 22 baftions. This rampart is 
environed by a ditch 45 yards over, and full of water, 
efpecially when the tides are high in the fprin'g. The 
avenues to the town are defended by feveral forts, 
each of which is well furnifhed with excellent brafs 
cannon: no perfon is fufiered to go beyond thefe forts 
without a paffport. The river Jucatra pa-ifes through 
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the midfiofthe town, and forms canals of run- ja«S; 

ning water all faced with free-ftone, and adorned - 

with trees that are evergreen ; over thefe canals are 
56 bridges, befides thofe which lie without the town. 

The fireets are all perfectly ftraight, and each, ge¬ 
nerally fpeaking, 30 feet broad. The houfes are 
built of ftone, after the manner of thefe in Holland. 

The city is about a league and an half in circumference* 
and has five gates ; but there are ten times the num¬ 
ber of houfes without that there are within it. There 
is a very fine town-houfe, four Calvinift churches, be¬ 
fides other places of worlhip for all forts of religions, 
a fpin houfe or houfeof correftion, an orphan-houfe, 
a magazine of fea-ftores, feveral for fpices, with 
Wharfs and cord-manufa&ures, and many other pub¬ 
lic buildings. The garrifon confifts commonly of be¬ 
tween 2000 and 3000 men. Befides the forts men¬ 
tioned above, there is the citadel of Batavia, a very 
fine regular fortification, fituated at the mouth of the 
river and flanked with four baftions, two of which 
command the fea, and the other two the town. It 
is in this citadel that the governor-general of the In¬ 
dies has his palace ; over againft which is that of the 
diredfor-general, who is the next perfon to the gover¬ 
nor. The counfellors and other principal officers of 
the company, have alfo their apartments there ; as 
have Jikewife the phyfician, the furgeon, and the a- 
pothecary. There are in it, befides, arfenals and ma¬ 
gazines furnilhed with ammunition for many years. 

The city of Batavia is not only inhabited by Dutch, 
French, Portuguefe, and other Europeans, eftablifhed 
here on account of trade; but alfo by a vaft number 
of Indians of different nations, Javanefe, Chinefe, 
Malayans, Negroes, Amboynefe, Armenians, natives 
of theifleofBali, Mardykers or Top3ffes, Macaffers,' 
Timers, Bougis, &c. Of the Chinefe, there are, it is 
faid, about 100,000 in the ifland ; of which near 
30,000 refided in the city till the year 1740, when 
the Dutch, pretending that they were in a plot againft 
them, fent a body of troops into their quarter, and 
demanded their arms, which the Chinefe readily de¬ 
livered up; and the next day the governor fent another 
body, with orders to murder and maffacrc every one of 
the Chinefe, men, women, and children. Some relate 
there were 20,000, others 30,000, that were put to 
death without any manner of trial: and yet the bar¬ 
barous governor, who was the inftrunient of this cruel 
proceeding had the affurance to embark for Europe, 
Imagining he had amaffed wealth enough to feenre 
him againft any profeeution in Holland: but the 
Dutch, finding themfelves detefted and abhorred by 
all mankind for this piece of tyranny, endeavoured to 
throw the odium of it upon the governor, though he 
had the hands of all the council of Batavia, exceptione, 
to the order for the maflacre. The States, therefore 
difpatched a packet to the Cape of Good Hope, con¬ 
taining orders to apprehend the governor, and fend 
him back to Batavia to be tried. He was according¬ 
ly apprehended at the Cape ; but has never been heard 
of fince. It is fupppofed he was thrown over-board in 
his paffage to Batavia, that there might be no farther 
inquiries into the matter; and it is faid, all the wealth 
this merciful gentleman had amaffed, and fent over 
before him in four fhips, was call away in the 
paffage. 
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Javelin Befides the garrifon here, the Dutch, it is faid 
11 have about i >,000 men in the iHand, either Dutch, 
J azer ‘ . or formed out of the feveral nations they have en- 
~ v ’~ flaved ; and they have a fleet of between 20 and 30 
men of war, with which they give law to every pow¬ 
er on the coafl of Alia and Africa, and to all the Eu¬ 
ropean powers that vifit the Indian Ocean, unlefs we 
lhould now except the Britifh: it was, however, but 
a little before the revolution that they expelled them 
from their fettleinent at Bantam. 

JAVELIN, in antiquity, a fort of fpear five feet 
and an half long; the Ihaft of which was of wood, 
with a Heel point.—Every foldier in the Roman ar¬ 
mies had feven of thefe, which were very light and 
Ilender. 

JAVELLO (Chryfofiome), a learned Italian Do¬ 
minican of the 16th century, taught philofophy and 
theology at Bologna, and died about the year 1540. 
He wrote a work on philofophy, another on politics, 
and another on Chriltian oecouomy, which are efteeni- 
ed ; with notes on Pomponatitis, and other works, 
printed in 3 vols folio. 

JAWER, a city of Silelia, capital of a province of 
the fame name, with a citadel, and a large fquare 
furrounded with piazzas. It is 12 miles fouth-eaflof 
Lignitz, 30 fouth-wefl of Breflau, and 87 ealt of 
Prague. E. Long. 16. 29. N. Lat. 50. 56. 

JAUNDICE (derived from the French jauniffe 
“ydlownefs,” of jaurie “ yellow’’); a difeafe confid¬ 
ing in afuffulion of the bile, and a rejection thereof to 
the furface of the body, whereby the whole exterior 
habit is difcoloured. Dr Maclurg is of opinion, that 
the bile returns into the circulation in this difor- 
der by the courfe of the lymphatics. See Medicine- 
ludex. 

JAWS. See Maxillae. 

Locked Jaw, is a fpafmodic contra&ion of the lower 
jaw, commonly produced by fome external injury 
affecting the tendons or ligaments. See Meuicine- 
Index. 

JAY, in ornithology. See Corvus. 

Jay (Guy Michael le), a French gentleman, who 
didinguilhed himfelf by cauliug a polyglot bible to be 
printed at his own expence in 10 vols folio : but he 
ruined himfelf by that impreffion, firft becaufe he 
would not fulfer it to appear under the name of cardi¬ 
nal Richelieu, who, after the example of cardinal Xi- 
menes, was ambitious of eternizing his name by this 
means ; and next, becaufe he made it too dear for the 
Englilh market; on which Dr Walton undertook his 
polyglot bible, which, beingmorecommodious, redu¬ 
ced the price of M. le Jay’s. After the death of his 
wife, M. le Jay took orders, was made dean of Veze- 
lay in the Nivernois, and Louis XIV. gave him the 
poll of counfellor of ftate. 

JAZER, orJasER (anc. geog.), a Levitical city 
in the territory of the Amorhites beyond Jordan, 10 
miles to the weft,or rather fouth-weft,of Philadelphia, 
and ij miles from Efebon ; and therefore lituated be¬ 
tween Philadelphia and Helhbon, on the eaft border 
of the tribe of Gad, fuppofed robe the Jazorem of Jo- 
fephus. In Jeremiah xlviii. mention is made of the lea 
of Jazer, that is a lake ; taken either for an effuiion 
or overflowing of the Arnon, or a lake through which 
it palfes, or from which it takes its rife. 

Vot. IX. 


IBERIA (Spain), fo called by the ancients from Iberia 
the river Iberius. lberes the people, from the nomi- || 
native lber. See Hispania. Ih y c U9 - 

Iberia was alfo the name of an inland country of v 
Alia, having Colchis to the weft, with a part of Pon- 
tus ; to the north mount Caucafus ; on the eaft Alba¬ 
nia; and on the fouth Armenia Magna : Now the 
weftern part of Georgia (fee Georgia). Iberia, ac¬ 
cording, to Jofephus, was firft peopled by Tubal, the 
brother of Gomer and Magog. His opinion is con¬ 
firmed by the Septuaginr ; for Melhech and Tubal are 
by thefe interpreters rendered Mofchi and Iberian:. 

We know little of the hiftory of the country till the 
reign of Mithridates, when their king, named Artocis, 
fiding with that prince againft Lucullus, and after¬ 
wards againft Pompey, was defeated by the latter with 
great (laughter ; but afterwards obtained a peace, up¬ 
on delivering up his fons as hoftages. Little notice is 
taken of the fucceeding kings by the ancient hiftori- 
ans. They were probably tributary to the Romans 
till that empire was overturned, when this, with the 
other countries in Alia bordering on it, fell fuccef- 
fively under the power of the Saracens and Turks. 

1 BER 1 S, sciatica Cresses, or Candy-tuft •. A ge¬ 
nus of the liliquofa order, belonging to the tetradyna- 
mia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 39th order, Siliquofee. The corolla is 
irregular ; the two exterior petals larger than the in¬ 
terior ones; the filicula polyfpermous, emarginated. 

Species. 1. The umbellata, or common candy-tuft, 
hath herbaceous, fliorr,round, and very branchy ftalks 
of tufty growth, from about fix to eight or ten inches 
high ; fmall fpear-Ihaped leaves, the lower ones ferra- 
ted, the upper entire ; and all the ftalks and branches 
terminated by umbellate clufters of flowers of different 
colours in the varieties. 2. The amara,or bitter can¬ 
dy-tuft, hath ftalks branching like the former, which 
rife from eight to ten or twelve inches high ; fmall, 
fpear-fhaped, and (lightly indented leaves ; and all the 
branches terminated by racemofe bunches of white 
flowers in June and July. 3. The fempervirens, com¬ 
monly called tree candy-tuft, hath low underlhrubby 
ftalks, very branchy and bufhy, rifing to the height 
of 10 or 12 inches, with white flowers in umbels at 
the ends of the branches, appearing great part of the 
fummer. 4. The femperflorens, or ever-flowering 
Ihrnbby iberis, hath low imderfhrubby ftalks very 
branchy, growing to the height of 18 inches, with 
white flowers in umbels at the ends of the branches, 
appearing at all times of the year. 

Culture. The two firft kinds, being hardy annuals, 
may be fowed in any common foil in the month of 
March, or from that time till midfummer, and will 
thus afford a fuccelfion of flowers from June to Sep¬ 
tember, which are fucceeded by great plenty of feeds. 

The other two are fomewhat tender ; and therefore 
muft be planted in pots, in order to be Iheltered from 
the winter-frofts. They are eaiily propagated by flips 
or cuttings. 

IBEX, in zoology. See Capra. 

IBIS, in ornithology. See Tantalus. 

IBYCUS, a Greek lyric poet, of whofe works 
there are only a few fragments remaining, flourilhed 
550 B. C. It is faid, that he was aflaffinated by 
robbers; and that, when dying, he called upon fomc 
L cranes 
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cranes, he law flying, to bear witnefs. Some time af¬ 
ter one of' the murderers feeing fome cranes,'faid to 
his companions, “There are the witnefles oflbycns’s 
death which being reported to the magiftrates, the 
aflaffins were put to the torture, and having confefled 
the fadt, were hanged. Thence aro'fe the proverh 
Jbyci Grues. 

ICE, in phyflology, a folid, tranfparent, and brit¬ 
tle-body, formed of fome fluid, particularly water, by 
means ofcold. See Frost. 

The younger Leniery obferves-, that ice is only a 
re-eflablifhment of the parts of water in their natural 
ftate ; that the mere abfence of fire is fuflicient to ac¬ 
count for this re-eflablilhment ; and that the fluidity’ 
of water is a real fuiion, like that of metals expofed to 
the fire ; differing only in this, that a greater quan¬ 
tity of fire is neceffary to the one than the other. Gal- 
lileo was the firft that obfervcd’ ice to be lighter than 
the water which compofed it: and hence it happens, 
that ice floats upon water, its fpecific gravity being to 
that of wateras eight to nine. This rarefaction of ice 
feems to be owing to the air-bubbles produced in wa¬ 
ter by freezing ; and which being confiderably large 
in proportion to the water frozen, render the body fo 
much fpecifically lighter : thefe air-bubbles, during 
their production, acquire a great expaniive power, fo 
,as to burfl the containing velfels, though ever fo 
flrong. See Congelation, Cold. 

M. Mairan, in a diflertation on ice, attributes the 
increafe of its bulk chiefly to a different arrangement 
of the parts of the water from which it is formed; the 
icy fkin on the water being compofed of filaments 
which, according to him, are found to be conftantly 
and regularly joined at an angle of 6o° ; and which, 
by this angular difpofition, occupy a greater volume 
than if they were parallel.. He found the augmenta¬ 
tion of the volume of water by freezing, indifferent 
trials, a 14th,'an 18th, a 19th, and ivhen the water 
was previoully purged of air, only a 22d part: that 
ice, even after its formation, continues to expand by 
cold; for, after water had been frozen to fome thick- 
nefs, the fluid part being let out by a hole in the bot¬ 
tom of the veflel, acontinuance of the cold made the 
ice convex; and a piece of ice, whicl? was at firflonly 
a 14th part fpecifically lighter than water, on being 
expofed fome days to the froft, became a 12th part 
lighter. To this eaufe he attributes the burfting of ice 
on ponds. * ' 

Wax, refins, and animal fats, made fluid by fire, in- 
ftead of expanding like watery liquors, fhrink in their 
return to folidity : for folid pieces of the fame bodies 
fink to the bottom of the refpedlive fluids ; a proof 
that thefe bodies are more denfe in their folid than in 
their fluid flate. The oils which congeal by cold, as 
oil-olive, and the effential oil of anifeeds, appear alfo 
to ihrink in their congelation. Hence, the different 
difpofiiions of different kinds of trees to be burfl by, 
or to refifl, flrong frofls, are by fome attributed to the 
juices with which the tree abounds; being in theone 
cafe watery, and in the other refinousor oily. 

Though it has been generally fuppofed that the na¬ 
tural cryftals of ice are ftars of fix rays, forming angles 
of 6o° with each other, yet this cry ftallizaiion of wa¬ 
ter's it may properly be called, feems to be as much 
afieflcd by circumflances as that of Salts. Hence we 


find a confiderable difference in the accounts of thofe 
who have undertaken to deferibe thefe cryftals. M. 
Mairan informs us, that they are ftars with lix radii ; 
and his opinion is confirmed by obferving the figure 
of froftbn glafs. M. Rome de L’llle determines the 
form of the folid cryftal to be an equilateral odtaedron. 
M. Haflenfrarz found it to be a prifmatic hexaedron ; 
but M. d’Antic found a method of reconciling thefe 
feemingly oppoiite opinions. In a violent hail-florm, 
where the hail-ftones were very large, he found they 
had fliarp wedge-like anglesof more than half an inch; 
and in thefe, he fuppofed!it impoflible to fee two py¬ 
ramidal tetraedra joined laterally, and, not to con¬ 
clude that each grain was compofed of oclaedrons'con¬ 
verging to a centre. Some'h'ad a cavity inthe middle; 
and hs faw the oppoiite extremities of two oppoiite 
pyramids, which conftitutc the odtaedron; he like- 
wife faw the odtaedron entire united in the middle ; 
all of them were therefore Similar to the cryftals form¬ 
ed upon a thread inimerfed in a faline folution. On 
thefe principlesM. d’ Antic conftrudted an artificialoc- 
taedron refembling one of the largeft bailftones; and 
found that the angle at the fummit of the pyramid 
was 45 s , but that of the junction of the two pyra¬ 
mids 145 0 . It is not, however, eafy to procure regu¬ 
lar cryftals in haililoncs where the operation is con¬ 
ducted with fuch rapidity : in fnow and hoar-froft, 
where the cryftallization goes on more (lowly, our 
author is of opinion that he fees the rudiments of 
odtaedra. 

Ice, as is explained under the article Frost, forms 
generally on the Surface of water : but this too, like 
the cryftallization, may be varied by an alteration in 
the eircumftances-. In Germany, particularly the nor¬ 
thern parts of that country, it has been obferved that 
there are three kinds of ice. 1. That which forms,on 
the furface. 2. Another kind ; formed. in the middle 
of the water, refembling nnolei or fmall hail. 3. The 
ground ice which is produced at the bottom, efpecially 
where there is any fibrous fubftance to which it 'may 
adhere. This is full of cells like a wafp’s neft,but lefs 
regular; and performs manyjftrange effects in bringing 
up very heavy bodies from the bottom, by means of its 
inferiority in fpecific gravity to the water in which it 
is formed. The ice which forms in the middle of the 
water rifes to the top, and there unites into large 
mafles ; but theformation bothof this and the ground- 
ice takes place only in vioientand fuddencolds, where 
the water is fhallow, and the furface diftnrbed in fuch 
a manner that the congelation cannot ta^e place. The 
grontid-iceis very deftru&ivetodykes and btheraqua- 
tic works. In the mere temperaLe European climates 
thefe kinds of ice are not met with. 

In many countries the warmth of the climate ren¬ 
ders ice not only a defireable, but even a neeeflary 
article ; fo that it becomes an-obje£t of fome conse¬ 
quence to fall upon a ready and cheap method of pro¬ 
curing it. Though thccheapeft method hitherto difeo- 
vered feems to be that related under tbearticle Cold, 
by means of fal ammoniac or Glauber’s fait, yet it 
may not be amifs to vke notice of fome attempts 
made by Mr Cavallo to difeover a method of-produ¬ 
cing a fuflicient degree of cold for this pufpofe by the 
evaporation of volatile liquors. He found, however, 
in the courfis ef thefe experiments, that ether was i»- 

coni- 
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ce. comparably fuperior to any other fluid in the degree 
-v ■'of cold it procured. The price of the liquor natu¬ 
rally induced him to fall upon a method of ufing it 
with as little wafte as poflible. The thermometer he 
made ufe of had the ball quite detached from the i vory 
piece on which the fcale was engraved. The various 
fluids were then thrown upon the ball through the ca¬ 
pillary aperture of a imall glafs veil'd lhaped like a 
funnel; and care was taken to throw them upon it fo 
llowly that a drop might nowand then fall from the 
under part, excepting when thofe fluids were ufed, 
which evaporate very flowly ; in which safe it was 
fufficient barely to keep the ball moifl, without any 
drop falling from it. During the experiment the 
thermometer was kept very gently turning round its 
axis, that the fluid made ufe of might fall upon every 
part of its ball. He found this method preferable to 
that of dipping the ball of the thermometer into the 
fluid and taking it out again immediately, or even of 
anointing it conftantly with a feather. The evapora¬ 
tion, and confequently the cold, produced by it, may 
be increafed by blowing on the thermometer with a 
pair of bellows ; though this was not ufed in the ex¬ 
periments now to be related, on account of the diffi¬ 
culty of its being performed by one perfon, and like- 
wife becaufe it occalions much uncertainty in the re- 
fults. 

The room in which the experiments were made was 
heated to 64® of Fahrenheit; and with water it was 
reduced to 56°, viz. 8° below that of the room or of 
the water employed. The effed took place in about 
two minutes; but though.the operation was continued 
for a longer.time, it,did.not fink lower. With fpirit of 
wine it funk 1048°. The cold was greater with high¬ 
ly re dified fpirit than with the weaker fort; but the 
difference is lefs than would be expeded by one who 
had never ■ feen the experiment made. The pure 
fpirit produces its effed much more quickly. On 
nfing various other fluids which were either com¬ 
pounded of water and fpirituous liquors or pure eflen- 
ces, he found that the cold produced by their evapo¬ 
ration was generally fome intermediate degree be¬ 
tween that produced by water and the fpirit of wine. 
Oil ofturpentine funk the mercury three degrees; but 
olive oil and others, which evaporate very flowly, or 
not at all, did not fenfibly affed the thermometer. 

To obferve how much the evaporation of fpirit of 
Wine, and confequently the cold produced by it, would 
be increafed by eledricity, he put the tube containing 
it into an infulating handle, and conneded it with the 
condudor of ah eledrical machine, whichwas kept in 
adion during the time of making the experiment; by 
which means one degree of cold feemed to be gained, 
as the mercury now funk to 47 0 inltead of 48°, at 
which it had flood formerly. On trying the three 
mineral acids, he found that they heated the thermo¬ 
meter infteadof cooling it ; which effed he attributes 
to the heat they themfelves acquired by uniting with 
themoifture of the atmofphere. The vitriolic acid, 
which was very flrong and tranfparent, railed the 
mercury to ioi 0 , the fmoking nitrous acid to 72 0 , and 
the marine to 66°. 

The apparatus for ufing the leaft poflible quantity 
of ether for freezing water conlifls in a glafs tube 


(fig. 1.), terminating in a capillary aperture, which is 
to be fixed upon the bottle containing the ether. -v-*-—^ 

Round the lower part of the neck at A fome thread 
is wound, in order to let it fit the neck of the bottle. 

When the experiment is to be made, theftopper of the 
bottle containing the ether is to be removed, and the 
tube juft mentioned put in its room. The thread 
round the tube ought alio to be previoufly moiftened 
with water or fpittle before it is put into the neck of 
the bottle, in order the more cffedually to prevent the 
efcape of the ether betwixt the neck of the vial and 
tube. Holding then the bottle by its bottom FG 
(fig. 2.), and keeping it inclined as in the figure, the 
fmall ftream of ether ifTuing out of the aperture D of 
the tube DE, is direded upon the hall of the thermo¬ 
meter, or upon a tube containing water or other li¬ 
quor that is required to be congealed. As ether is 
very volatile, and has the remarkable property of in- 
creafing the bulk of air, there is no aperture requi- 
liteto allow the air to enter the bottle while the liquid 
flows out. The heat of the hand is more than fuffi¬ 
cient to force out the ether in a continued ftream at 
the aperture D. 

In this manner, throwing the ftream of ether upon 
the ball of a thermometer in fuch a quantity that a 
drop might now and then, every 10 feconds for in- 
ftance, fall from the bulb of the thermom’eter, MrCa- 
vallo brought the mercury down to 3 0 , or 29 0 below 
the freezing point, when the atmolphere was fome- 
what hotter than temperate. When the ether is very 
good, i. e. capable of diffolving elaftic gum, and has 
a fmall bulb, not above 20 drops of it are required to 
produce this effed, and about two minutes of time ; 
but the common fort muft be ufed in greater quantity, 
and for a longer time ; though at laft the thermome¬ 
ter is brought down by this very nearly as low as by 
the beft fort. 

To freeze water by the evaporation of ether, Mr 
Cavallo takes a thin glafs tube about four inches long, 
and one-fifth of an inch diameter, hermeticallj fealed 
at one end, with a little water in it, fo as to take up 
about half an inch of the cavity, as is fliown at CBin 
fig. 3. Into this tube a (lender wire H is alfo intro¬ 
duced, the lower extremity of which is twilled into a 
fpiral, and ferves to drawup the bit of icewhenform- 
cd. He then holds the glafs tube by its upper part 
A with the fingers of the left hand, and keeps it conti¬ 
nually and gently turning round its axis, firft one way 
and then the other ; whilft with the right hand he 
holds the phial containing the ether in fuch a manner 
as to dired the ftream on the outfide of the tube, 
and a little above the furface' of the water contained in 
it. The capillary aperture D fhould be kept almoft 
in contad with the furface of the tube containing the 
water ; and by continuing the operation for two or 
three minutes, the water will be frozen as it were in 
an inftant ; and the opacity will afeend to C in lefs 
than half a fecond of time, which makes a beautiful ap¬ 
pearance. This congelation; however, isonlyfuper- 
ficial ; and in order to congeal the whole quantity of 
water, the operation muft be continued a minute ar 
two longer; after which the wire H will be found 
kept very tight by the ice. The hand muft then be 
applied to the outfide of the tube, in order to foften 
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Ice. the furface of the ice ; which would otherwife adhere 
~ v ' very firmly to the glifs ; but when this is done, the 

wire H eafily brings it out. 

Sometimes our author was accuflomed to put into 
the tube a fmall thermometer inflead of th e. wire H ; 
and thus he had an opportunity of obferving a very 
curious phenomenon unnoticed by others, viz. that in 
the winter time water requires a .fmaller degree of cold 
to congeal it than in the fummer. In the winter, for 
inflance, the water in the tube AB will freeze when 
the thermometer hands about 30°; but in the fummer, 
oreven when the thermometer hands at 6o°,the quick- 
ftlver muh be brought down 10, 15, Or even more de¬ 
grees below the freezing poin t before any congelation 
ean take place. In the fummer time therefore a 
greater quantity of ether, and more time, will be re- 
■quired to congeal any given quantity of water than in 
winter. When the temperature of the atmofphere has 
been about 40°, our author has been able to congeal a 
quantity of water with an equal quantity of good 
ether; but in fummer two or three times the quantity 
are required to perform the effedt. “ There feems 
(fays he) to be fomething in the air, which, belides 
heat, interferes with the freezing of water, and per¬ 
haps of all fluids; though I cannot fay from my own 
experience whether the abovementioned difference 
between the freezing in winter and fummer takes 
place with other fluids, as milk, oils, wines,” &c. 

The proportion of ether requilite to congeal water 
feems to vary with the quantity of the latter ; that is, 
a large quantity of water feems to require a proporti- 
onably lefs quantity of ether to freeze it than a fmaller 
one. “ I11 the beginning of the fpring (fays Mr 
Cavallo), I froze a quarter of an ounce of water with 
about half an ounce of ether ; the apparatus being 
larger, though fimilar to that defcribed above. Now 
as the price of ether, fufliciently good for the pur- 
pofe, is generally about i8d. or 2s. per ounce, it is 
plain, that with an expence under two Ihillings, a 
quarter of an ounce of ice, or ice-cream, may be made, 
in every climate, and at any time, which may afford 
great fatisfaflion to thofe perfons, who,living in thcfe 
^places .where no natural ice is to be had, never faw or 
’ tailed any fuch delicious refrelhment. When a fmall 
piece of ice, for inflance, of about ten grains weight, 
is required, the neceflary apparatus is very l-mall, and 
the expence-not worth mentioning. I have a fmall 
box four inches and a half long, two inches broad, and 
one and a half deep, containing all the apparatus ne- 
ceflary for this purpofe ; viz. a bottle capable of con- 
tainingabout oneounce of ether ; two pointed tubes, 
in cafe one fhould break ; a tube in which the water 
is to be frozen, and a wire. With the quantity of 
ether contained in this fmall and very portable appa¬ 
ratus, the experiment may be repeated about ter. times. 

. Aperfon who wifhes to perform fuch experiments in 
hot climates, and in places where ice is not eafily pro¬ 
cured, requiresonly a larger bottle of ether belides the 
whole apparatus defcribed above.” Electricity in- 
creafes the cold produced by means of evaporating 
ether but very little, though the effedt is perceptible. 
Having thrown the electrified and alfothe uneledlri- 
fied flream of ether upon the bulb of the thermometer, 
*he mercury was brought down twodegrees lower in 
the former than in the latter cafe. 


Our author obferves, for the fake of thofe who may 
be inclined to repeat this experiment, that a cork con¬ 
fines this volatile fluid much better than a glafs flopple, 
which it is almoll impollible to grind with fuch exaCt- 
nefs as to prevent entirely the evaporationol iheether. 
When a flopple, made very nicely out of an uniform 
and clofe piece of cork, which goes rather tight, is 
put upon a bottle of ether, the fmell of that fluid can¬ 
not be perceived through it; but he never faw a glafs 
flopple which could produce that effedt. In this man¬ 
ner, ether, fpirit of wine, or any other volatile fluid, 
may-be prefer ved, which does not corrode cork by its 
fumes. When the flopple, however, is very often 
taken out, it becomes loofe, as it will alfo do by long 
keeping; in either of which cafes it until be changed. 

■Blhik of the Ice, is a name given by the pilots to a 
bright appearance near the horizon occafioned by the 
ice, an dobferved before the ice itfelf is feen.. 

Ice-B oats, boats fo conflrudted as to fail upon ice, 
and which are very common in Holland, particularly 
upon the river Maefe and the Jake Y. See Plate CCL. 
They go with incredible fwiftnels, fometimes fo quick 
as to affedt the breach, and, are found very ufeful in 
conveying goods and paflengers over lakes and great 
■rivers in that country. Boats of different fizesarepla- 
ced in a tranfverfe form upon a 2\ or 3 inch deal board; 
at the extremity of each end are fixed irons,.which 
turn up in the form of lkaits ; upon this plank the boat 
rells, and the two-ends feem as out-riggers to prevent 
overfetting ; whence ropes are fafi^ned that lead to 
the head of the maft in the nature of Ihrowds, and 
others palled through.! block acrofs the bowfprit : the 
rudder is made fomewhat like a hatchet with the head 
placed downward, which being prefled down, cuts 
the ice, and ferves all the pnrpofes of a rudder in the 
water, by enabling the helmfman to fleer, tack, &c. 

Method of making IcE-Cream. Take a fuflicient 
quantity of cream, and, when it is 10 be mixed with 
rafpberry, or currrant,or pine, a quarter part as much 
of the juice or jam as of the cream : after beating and 
flraining the mixture through a cloth, put it with a 
little juice of lemon into the mould which is a pewter 
veffel, and varying in fize and fhapeatpleafure ; cover 
the mould and place it in a pail about two thirds full of 
icc, into which two handfuls of fait have been thrown; 
turn the mould by the hand-hold with a quick motion 
to and fro, in the manner ufed for milling chocolate, 
for eight or ten minutes ; then let it reft as long, and 
turn it again for the fame time ; and having left - it 
to Hand half an hour, it is fit to be turned out of the 
•mould and to be fent to table. Lemon juice and fu- 
gar, and the juices of various kinds of fruits, are fro¬ 
zen without cream ; and when cream is ufed, it fhould 
be well mixed. 

Ice-HUIs, a fort offtrudlure or contrivance common 
upon the river Neva at Peterfburgh, and which afford 
a perpetual fund ofamufement to the populace. They 
are conflrudted in the following manner. A fcaffold- 
ingisraifed upon the river about 3ofeetin height,with 
a landing place on the top, tbeafcent to which is by a 
ladder. From this fummit a floping plain of boards, 
about four yards broad and 30 long, defcends to the 
fuperficies of the river : it is fupported by flrong poles 
gradually dccreaiing in height, and its (ides are de¬ 
fended by a parapet of planks. Upon thefe boards 
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Ice. laid fquare maffasof ice about four inches thick, which 

“-- being firft fntoothed with the axe and laid clofe to each 

other, are then fprinkled with warer : by thefe means 
they coalefce,and, adhering to the boards, immediate;- 
ly form an inclined plain of pure ice. From the bot- 
tomofthisplainthefnowiscleared awayfor thelength 
of 200 yards and the breadth of four, upon the level 
bed of the river; and the fides of this courfe, as well as 
t.hefides and top of the fcaffolding,are ornamented with 
firs and pines. Each perfon, being provided with a 
Hedge, mounts the ladder ; and having attained the 
fummit, he fets himfelf upon his fledge at the upper 
extremity of the inclined plain, down which he fufterp 
it to glide with conliderable rapidity, polling it as fie 
goes down, when the velocity acquired by the de- 
feent carries it above iooyards upon the level ice of the 
river. At the end of this courfe, there is qfually a limi- 
lar ice-hill, nearly parallel to the former, which begins 
where the other ends ; £0 that the perfon immediately 
mounts^gain, and in the fame manner glides down 
the other inclined plain of ice. This diverfion he re¬ 
peals as often as he pleafes. The boys alfo are conti¬ 
nually employed in (kaiting do.vvn thefe hills: they 
glide chiefly upon one fkait, as they are able to poife 
themfelves better upon one leg than upon two. Thefe 
ice-hills exhibit a pleafing appearance upon the river, 
as well from the trees with which they are ornamented, 
as from the moving objefts which at particular times 
of the day are defeending without intermiffion. 

IcE-Houfe, a repolitory for ice during the furnmer 
months. The afpedt of ice-houfes fhould be towards 
the eaft or fouth-eaft, for the advantage of the morning 
fun to expel the damp air, as that is more pernicious 
than warmth; for whichreafon trees in the vicinity of 
an ice-houfe tend to its difadvantage. 

The bell foil for an ice-houfe to be made in is chalk, 
as it conveys away the wafte water without any artifi¬ 
cial drain ; next to that, loofe ftony earth or gravelly 
foil. Its fituation fhould be on the fide of a hill, for the 
advantage of entering the cell upon a level, as in the 
drawing, Plate CCL. 

To conftrudl an ice-houfe firft clioofe a proper place 
at a convenient diftance from the dwelling-houfe or 
houfesit is to ferve : dig a cavity (if for one family, of 
the dimenlions fpecified in the delign) of the figure of 
an inverted cone, finking the bottom, concave, to forjrn 
a refervoir for the wafte water till it can drain ofF; if 
the foil requires it, cur a drain to a conliderable di¬ 
ftance, or fo far as will come out at the iidc of the hill, 
or into a well, to make it communicate with the 
fprings, and in that drain form a fink or air-trap, mark¬ 
ed /, by finking the drain fo much lower in that place 
as it is high, and bring a partition from the top an inch 
or more into the water, which will confequently be in 
the trap ; and will keep the well air tight. Work up 
a fufficient number of brick piers to receive a cart¬ 
wheel, to be laid with its convex fide upwards to re¬ 
ceive the ice ; lay hurdles and ftraw upon the wheel, 
which will let the melted ice drain through, and ferve 
as a floor. The fides and dome of the cone are to be 
nine inches thick—the fides to be dome in fteened 
brickwork, i. e. without mortar, and wrought atrigjit 
angles to the face of the work : the filling in behind 
Ihould be with gravel, loofe ftones, or brick-bats, that 
he water which drains through the fides may the more 
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eafily efcape into the well. The doors of the ice- Ice. 
houfe fhould be made as clofe as poffible, and bundles of w —v - 
ftraw placed always before the inner door to keep out 
the air. 

Defcription of the parts referred to by the letters. 
a The line firft dug out. b The brick circumference 
of.the cell, c The diminution of the cell downwards. 
d The leffer dianjeter of the cell, e The cart-wheel 
orjoifts and hurdles. f The piers to receive the wheel 
or floor, g The principal receptacle for ftraw. h The 
inner pallage, i the firft entrance, k the outer door, 
paflages having a feparate door each. I An air-trap. 
m The well, n The profile of the piers. 0 The ice 
filled in. p The height of the cone, q The dome 
worked in two half brick arches, r The arched paf- 
fage. s The door-ways inferted in the walls. fThe 
fipor of the paflfage. u An aperture through which the 
ice may be put into the cell; this muft be covered next 
the crown of the dome, and then filled in with earth. 
x The Hooping floor, againft which the ftraw fhoulfl 
be laid. 

The ice when to be put in fhould be colleftcd du¬ 
ring the froft, broken into fmall pieces, and rammed 
down hard in flrata of not more than a foot, in order 
to make it one complete body ; the care in putting it 
in, and well ramming it, tends much to its preferva- 
tion. In a feafon when ice is not to be had in fufficient 
quantities fnow may be fubftituted. 

Ice may be preferved in a dry place under ground, 
by covering it well with chaff, ftraw, or reeds. 

Great ufe is made of chaffin fome places of Italy to 
preferve ice: the ice houfe for this purpofe need only 
be a deep hole dug in the ground on the fide of a hill, 
from the bottom of which they can eafily carry out a 
drain, to let out the water which is feparated at any 
time from the ice, that it may not melt and fpoil the 
reft. If the ground is tolerably dry, they do not line 
the fides with any thing, but leave them naked, and on¬ 
ly make a covering of thatch over the top of the hole : 
this pit they fill either with pure fnow, or elfe with ice 
taken from the pureft and clcareft water; bccaufe they 
do not ufe it as it is ufed in England, to fet the bottles 
in, but really mix it with the wine. They firft cover- 
the bottom of the hole with chaff, and then lay in the 
ice, not letting it any where touch the fides, but ram¬ 
ming in a large bed of chaff all the way between ; they 
thus carry on the filling to the top, and then cover 
the furface with chaff ; and in this manner it will 
keep as long as they pleafe. When they take any 
of it out for ufe, they wrap the lump up in chaff, and 
it may then be carried to any diftant place without 
wafte or running. 

IcE-lfland , a name given by failors to a great quan¬ 
tity of ice colle&ed into one huge folid mafs, and float¬ 
ing about upon the feas near or within the Polar circles. 

—Many of thefe fludluating iflands are met with on 
the coafts of Spitzbergen, to the great danger of the 
Ihipping employed in theGreenland fiffiery.In the midft 
of thofe tremendous maffes navigators have been arreft- 
ed and frozen to death. In this manner the brave Sir 
Hugh Willoughby periffied with all his crew in 1553; 
and in the year 1773, Lord Mnlgrave, after every ef¬ 
fort which the moft finiffied feaman could make to ac- 
complilh the end of his voyage, was caught in the ice, 
and was near experiencing the fame unhappy fate. See 
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Ice. the account at large in Phipps's Voyage to the North are continually increafed in height by the freezing of lee 

“ v ' Pole, As there defcribed, the fcene, diverted of the the fpray of the fea, or of the melting of the fnow, || 

horror from the eventful exportation of change, was which falls on them. Thofe which remain in this fro- Iceland. 
the mod beautiful and pidturefque :—Two large (hips zen clime receive continual growth ; others are gra- 

becalmed in a vaft bafon, furrounded on all tides by dually wafted by the northern winds into fouthern la- 

iflands of various forms : the weather clear : the fun titudes, and melt by degrees, by the heat of the fun, 

gilding the circumambient ice,which was low,fmooth, till they warte away, or disappear in the boundlefs 

and even; covered with fnow, excepting where the element. 

pools of water on part of the furface appeared cryftal- The colHfion of the great fields of ice, in high lati- 
iine with the young ice : the fmall fpace of fea they tudes, is often attended with a noife that for a time 

were confined in perfedtly fmooth. After fruitlefs at- takes away thefenfeof hearingany thing elfe ; and the 

tempts to force a way through the fields of ice, their lefler with a grinding of unfpeakable horror. The wa- 

limits Were perpetually contra&ed by its clofing ; till at ter which daihes againft the mountainous ice freezes in- 
iength it befet each veffel till they becameimmoveably to an infinite variety of forms ; and gives the voyager 
fixed. The fmooth extent of furface was foon loft : ideal towns, ftreets, churches, fteeples, and every lhape 
the prefTure of the pieces of ice, by the violence of the which imagination can frame, 
fwell, caufed them to pack ; fragment rofe upon frag- Icf-Plant. See Mesembryanthemum. 
ment, till they were in many places higher than the ICEBERGS, are large bodies of ice fillingthe val- 
main-yard. The movements of the (hips were tremen- leys between the high mountains in northern latitudes, 
dous and involuntary, in conjunction with the fur- Among the moft remarkable are thofe of the eaft coafl 
rounding ice, actuated by the currents. The water of Spitzbergen ; (feeGREENLAND,n° io.) Tlieyare 
rtioaled to 14 fathoms. The grounding of the ice or feven in number, but at confiderable diftances from 
of the Ihips would have been equally fatal: the force each other : each fill the valleys for traCts unknown, 
of the ice might have crufhed them to atoms, or have in a region totally inacceffible in the internal parts, 
lifted them out of the water and overfet them, or have The glaciers * of Switzerland feem contemptible to * § ec 
left them fufpcnded on the fuinmitsof the pieces of ice thefe; but prefentoftena fimilar front intofome lower on-,, 
at a tremendous height, expofed to the fury of the valley. The laft exhibits over the fea a front 300 feet 
winds, or to the rifk of being dallied to pieces by high, emulating the emerald in colour : cataraClsof 
the failure of tlieir frozen dock. An attempt was made melted fnow precipitate down various parts, and black 
to cuta paflage through the ice; after aperfevfcrance fpiring mountains, ftreaking with white, bound^the 
worthy of Britons, if proved fruitlefs. The eomman- Tides and rife crag above crag, as far as eye can reach 
der, at all times mailer of himfelf, direCled the boats in the back ground. See Plate CCLI. At times im- 
to be made ready to be hauled over the ice, till they menfe fragments break off, and tumble into the water, 
arrived at navigable water (a talk alone of feven days) with a moft alarming dafhing. A piece of this vivid 
and in them to make their voyage to England. The green fubftance has fallen, and grounded in 24 fathoms 
boats were drawn progreflively three whole days. At water, and fpired above the furface jo feet f. Simi- . , 

length the wind fprungup, theicefeparated fufiiciently lar icebergs are frequent in all the ArClic regions; and V«yafr, 
to yield to the prefTure of the full-failed Ihips, which, to their lapfes is owing the folid mountainous ice which p. 70.’ 
after labouring againft the refifting fields of ice,arrived infefts thofe feas.—Froftfports wonderfully with thefe 
on the 10th of Auguft in the harbour of Smeerinberg, icebergs, and gives them majeftic as well as other moft 
at the weft end of Spitzbergen, between it and Hack- lingular forms. Mafles have been feen affuming the 
luyt’s Headland. fhape of a Gothic church, with arched windows and 

*■ The forms afTumed by the ice in this chilling eli- doors, and all the rich drapery of that ftyle, compofed 
mate are extremely pleafing to even the moft incu- of what aa Arabian tale would fcarcely dare to relate, 
rious eye. The furface of that which is congealed of cryftal of the richeft fapphirine blue: tables with 
from the fea-water (for we mart allow it two origins) one or more feet; and often immettfe flat-roofed tem- 
is flat and even, hard, opake, refembling white fugar, pies like thofe of Luxxor on the Nile, Cupported by 
and Incapable of being (lid on, like theBritilhice. The round tranfparent columns of ccerulean hue, float by 
greater pieces, or fields, are many leagues in length : the aftonilhed fpe&aror.—Thefeicebergs are the crea- 
the lefler are the meadows of the feals, on which thofe lion of ages, and receive annually additional height by 
animals at times frolic by hundreds. The motion of the falling of fnows and of rain, which often iriftantly 
the lefler pieces is as rapid as the currents: the greater, freezes, and more than repairs the lofs occafioned by 
which are fometimes 200 leagues long, and 60 or 80 the influence of the melting fun. 
broad, move flow and majeflically; often fix for a time, ICELAND, a large ifland lying in the northern 

immoveable by the power of the ocean, & then produec part of the Atlantic Ocean, between 63 and 68 de- 
near the horizon that bright white appearance called grees of north latitude, and between 10 and 26 degrees 
the blink. The approximation of two great fields pro- of weft longitude, its greateft length being about 700 
duces a moft Angular phenomenon ; it forces the lefler miles, and its breadth 300. t 

(if the lerm can be applied to pieces of feveral acres This country lying partly within the frigid zone, and Generalac- • 

fquare) out of the water, and adds them to theirfur- beingliable to be furrounded with vaft quantities of ice count of 
face : a fecond and often a third fucceeds ; fo that the which come from the polar feas, is on account of the the coun- _ 
whole, forms an aggregate of a tremendous height, coldnefs of the climate very inhofpitable ; but much 
Thefe float in the fea like fo many rugged mountains, more fo for other reafons. It is exceedingly fubje&'to 
and are fometimes Joo or 600 yards thick ; but the earthquakes ; and fo full of volcanoes, that the little 
' iargreater part is concealed beneath the water. Thefe part of it which appears fit for the habitation of man 
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Iceland, feems almoft totally laid wade by them. The bed ac- 

'- v -- count that hath yet appeared of the ifland of Iceland 

is in a late publication infilled, “ Letters on Iceland, 
&c. written by Uno Von Troil, D. D. firlt chaplain 
to his Swediih majefty.” This gentleman failed from 
London on the r2th of July 1772, in company with 
Mr Banks, Dr Solander, and Dr James Lind of E- 
dinburgh, in aihip tor which L. 100 Sterling was paid 
every m.onth. After vifuing the weftern ifles of Scot¬ 
land, they arrived on the 28th of Auguft at Iceland, 
where they call anchor at Befleftedr or Beflaftadr, ly¬ 
ing in about 64° 6' N. Lat. in the weftern part of the 
ifland. The country had to them the mod difmal ap¬ 
pearance that can be conceived. “ Imagine to your- 
felf (fays Dr Troil) a country, which from one end 
to the other prefen ts to your view only barren moun¬ 
tains, whofe fumtnits are covered with eternal fnow, 
and between them fields divided by vitrified cliffs, 
whofe high and lharp points feem to vie with each 
other to deprive you of the fight of a little grafs which 
fcantily fprings up among them. Thefe fame dreary 
rocks likewife conceal the few fcatteredhabitations of 
the natives, and 110 where a lingle tree appears which 
might afford lhelter to friendfhip and innocence. The 
profpedt before us, though not pleading, was uncom- . 
mon and furpridug. Whatever prefented itfelf to our 
view bore the marks of devadation ; and our eyes, ac- 
cudomed to behold the pleading coads of England, 
now daw nothing but the vediges of the operation of 
a fire, Heaven knows how ancient! 

Account of The climate of Iceland, however, is not imwhole- 
the cli- 01 f° me or naturally, fubjedl to exceffive colds, notwith- 
mate. Handing its northwardly fituation. Therehave been 
indances indeed of Fahrenheit’s thermometer finking 
to 24° below the freezing point in winter, and riding 
to 104 0 in dimmer. Since the year 1749, obdervations 
have been made on the weather j and the refult of thefe 
obfervaiions hath been unfavourable, as the coldnefs 
of the climate is thought to be on the increafe, and of 
confequence the country is in danger of becoming un¬ 
fit for the habitation of the human race. Wood,which 
formerly grew in great quantities all over the ifland, 
cannot now be raifed. Even the hardy firsofNorvvay 
cannot be reared in this ifland. They feemed indeed 
to thrive till they were ahout two feet high ; but then 
their tops withered, and they ceafed to grow. This 
is owing chiefly to the dorms and hurricanes which 
frequently happen in the months of May and June,and 
which are very unfavourable to vegetation of every 
kind. I11 1772, governor Thodal fowed a little bar- 
ly, which grow very brilkly; but a Ihort time before 
it was to be reaped, a violent dorm fo effectually de- 
droyed it, that only a fewgrains were found fcattered 
about. Belides thefe violent winds, this ifland lies un¬ 
der another difad vantage, owing to the floating ice al¬ 
ready mentioned, with which the coads areoften befet. 
This ice comes on by degrees, always with an eaderly 
wind, and frequently in fuch quantities asto fill up all 
the gulphson the north-wed fide of the ifland, and 
even covers the fea as far as the eye can reach ; it aifo 
fometimes drives to other fhores. It generally comes 
in January, and goesaway in March. Sometimes iton- 
ly reaches the laud in April: and, remaining there for 
a Fong time, does an incredible deal of mifehief. It con- 
iids partly of mountains of ice, faid to be fometimes 60 


fathoms in height; and partly of field-ice, which is 
neither fo thick nor fo much dreaded. Sometimes 
thefe enormous mafles are grounded in llioal water; and 
in thefe cafes they remain for many months,nay years, 
undiflolved, chilling the atmofphere for a great way 
round. When many fuch bulky and lofty ice mafles 
are floating together, the wood which is often found 
drifting between them, is fo much chafed, and prefled 
with fuch violence together, that it fometimes takes 
fire: which circumftance has occafioned fabulous ac¬ 
counts of the ice being in flames.. 

In 1753 and 1754 , this ice occafioned fuch a vio¬ 
lent cold, that horfesand fheep dropped down dead by 
reafon of it, as well as for want of food ; horfes were 
obferved to feed upon dead cattle, and the fheep cat of 
each other’s Wool. In 1755, towards the end of the 
month of May, the waters w«re frozen over in one 
night to the thicknefs of an inch and five lines. In 
1756, on the 26th of June, fnow fell to the depth of 
a yard, and continued falling through the months of 
July and Augufl. In the year following it froze very 
hard towards the end of May and beginning of June, 
in the fouth part of the ifland, which occafioned a 
great fcarcity of grafs. Thefe frofts are generally fol¬ 
lowed fiy a famine, many examples of which are to be 
found in the Icelandic chronicles. Belides thefe cala¬ 
mities, a number of bears annually arrive with the ice,, 
which commit great ravages among the fheep. The. 
Icelanders attempt to deftroy thefe intruders as foon. 
as they get fight of them. Sometimes they aflemble to¬ 
gether, and drive them back to the ice, with which 
they often float off again. For want of fire-arms, they 
are obliged to ufefpears on thefe occafions. The gov- 
ernmentalfo encourage the deltrudtion of thefe animals, 
by paying a premium of 10 dols. for every bear that is 
killed,and purchafing thelkin from him whokilled it.. 

Notwithftanding this difmal piiflnre, however,taken, 
from Von Troil’s letters, fome tradfs of ground, in 
high cultivation, are mentioned as being covered by 
the great eruption of lava in 1783. It is polfible, there¬ 
fore, that the above may have been fomewhac exag¬ 
gerated. 

Thunder and lightning are feldom heard in Iceland,, 
except in the neighbourhood of volcanoes. Aurora. 
Borealis is very frequent and ftrong. It mod com¬ 
monly appears in dry weather ; though there are not 
wanting inftances of its being feen before or after rain,, 
or even during the time of it. The lunar halo, which 
prognoflicates bad weather, is likewife very frequent 
here ; as are alfo parhelions, which appear from one. 
to nine in number at a time. Thefe parhelions are ob¬ 
served chiefly at the approach of the Greenland ice, 
when anintenfe degree of frolt is produced, and the 
frozen vapours fill the air. Fire-balls, fometimes round 
and fometimes oval, are obferved, and a kind of ig¬ 
nis fatuus whichattaches itfelf to men and hearts; and? 
comets are alfo frequently mentioned in their chro¬ 
nicles. This laft circumllance deferves the attention 
of aflronomers. 

Iceland, belides all the inconveniences already men¬ 
tioned, has two very terrible ones, called by the na*- 
lives Jkr'tda and fniojlodi :. the name of the firu imports 
large pieces of a mountain tumbling, down and deftroy.- 
ing the lands and houfes which lie at the foot of it :■ 
this happened in 1554, when a.whok.far;:'. was ruined,, 
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Icela nd, and 13 people buried alive. The other word fignifies 
' " the effe&s of a prodigious quantity of fnow, which 

covers the tops of the mountains, rolling down in im- 
menfe nialfes, and doing a great deal of damage : of 
this there was an infiance in 1699, during the nighr, 
when two farms were buried, with all their inhabi¬ 
tants and cattle. This laid accident Iceland has in 
common with all very mountainous countries, parti- 
3 cularly Switzerland. 

Account of « Iceland abounds with hot and boiling fprings, 
fome of which fpout up into the air to a furpriling 
height. All the jets d’eau which have been contrived 
with fo much art, and at fuch an enormous exptnee, 
cannot by any means be compared vfiih thefc wonders 
of nature in Iceland. The water-works at Haren- 
haufen throw up a iingle column of water of half a 
quarter of a yard in circumference to a height of 
about 70 feet; thofe at the Winrerkaften at Calfcl 
throw it up, but in a much thinner column, 130 feet; 
and the jet d’eau at St Cloud, which is thought the 
greateit of all the French water-works, calls up a thin 
column 80 feet into the air : but fome fprings in Ice¬ 
land pour forth columnsof water feveral feet inthick- 
nefs to the height of many fathoms ; and many af¬ 
firm of feveral hundred feet. 

“ Thefe fprings are unequal in their degrees of heat; 
but we haveobferved none under 188 degrees of Fah¬ 
renheit’s thermometer ; in fome it is 192, 193, 212, 
and in one fmall vein of water 213 degrees. From 
fome the water flows gently, and the fpring is then 
called lung, “a bath from others it fpouts with a 
great noife, and is then called Huer, or kittel. It is 
very common for fome of thefe fpouting fprings to 
ccxxxvi clofe up, and others to appear in their Head. All 
thefe hot waters have an encrufling quality ; fo that 
we very commonly find the exterior furface from 
whence it burlls forth covered with a kind of rind, 
which almoft refembles chafed work, and which we 
at firlt took for lime, but which was afterwards found 
by Mr Bergman to be of a filiceous or flinty nature. In 
fome places the water taftes of fulplmr, in others not; 
but when drank as foon as it is cold, it taftes like com¬ 
mon boiled water. The inhabitants ufe it at particu¬ 
lar times for dyeing ; and were they to adopt proper 
regulations, it might be ftill of greater ufe. Victuals 
may alfo be boiled in it, and milk held over its fleam 
becomes fweet; owing, moil probably, to the exceffive 
heat of the water, as the fame effedt is produced by 
boiling it a long time over the fire. They have begun 
to make fait by boiling fea-water over it, which when 
it is refined, is very pure and good. The cows which 
drink this hot water yield a great deal of milk. Eg¬ 
bert Olafsen relates, that the water does not become 
turbid when alkali is thrown into it, nor does it change 
the colour of fyrup of violets. Horrebow afl'erts, that 
if you fill a bottle at one of the fpoutiBg fprings, the 
Water will boil over two orthree times while the fpring 
throws forth its water ; and if corked too foon, the 
A bottle will burft. 

Among the many hot fprings to be met with in 
Iceland, feveral bear the name of geyjer : the follow- 
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ing is a defeription of the moll remarkable of that 
name, and in the whole ifland. It is about two days 
journey from Hecla, near a farm called Haukadul. 
Here a poet would have an opportunity of painting 


whatever nature has of the beautiful and terrible,united Iceland. 

in one picture, by delineating riiis furpriling pheno- --• 

menon. Reprefent toyourfclf a large field, whereyou 
fee on one fide, at a great diftance, high mountains 
covered with ice, whofe fummus are generally wrap¬ 
ped in clouds, fo that their fharp and unequal points 
become invilible. This lofs, however, is compenfated 
by a certain wind, which caufes the clouds to fink, 
and cover the mountain itfelf when its fummit appears 
as it were to reft on the clouds. On the other fide 
Hecla is feen, with its three points covered with ice, 
riling above the clouds, and, with the fmoke which 
afeendsfrom it, forming other clouds at fome diftance 
from the real ones: and on another fide is a ridge of 
high rocks, at the foot of which boiling water from 
time to time ilfues forth ; and further on extends a 
marfh of about three Englifh miles in circumference, 
where are 40 or 50 boiling fprings, from which a va¬ 
pour afeends to a prodigious height.—In the midftof 
thefe is thegreateft fpring geyfer, which deferves a 
more exadt and particular account. In travelling to 
the place about an Englilh mile and an half front the 
hver, from which the ridge of rocks ftill divided us, 
we heard a loud roaring noife, like the rufhing of a tor¬ 
rent precipitating itfelf front flupendous rocks. We 
afked our guide what it meant ; he anfwe'red, it was 
g’eyfer roaring ; and we foonfaw with our naked eyes 
what before feemed almoft incredible. 

“ The depth of the opening or pipe from which 
the watergufhes cannot be well determined ; for fome- 
times the water funk down feveral fathoms, and fome 
feconds paffed before a llone which was thrown into 
the aperture reached the furface of the water. The 
opening itfelf was perfectly round, and 19 feet in di¬ 
ameter, and terminated in a bafon 59 feet in diameter. 

Both the pipe and the bafon were covered with a 
rough ftalad'tic rind, which had been formed by the 
forceof the water: the outermoft border of the bafon 
is nine feet and an inch higher than the pipe itfelf. 

The water here fpouted feveral times a-day, but al¬ 
ways by Harts, and after certain intervals.-The peo¬ 
ple who live in the neighbourhood told us, that they 
rofe higher in cold and bad weather than at other 
times ; and Egbert Olafsen and feveral others affirm, 
that it has-fpouted to the height of 6ofathoms. Moll 
probably they guelTcd only by the eye, and on that ac¬ 
count their calculation may be a little extravagant; 
and indeed it is to be doubted whether the water was 
ever thrown up fo high, though probably itfometimes 
mounts higher than when we obferved it. The me¬ 
thod we took to obferve the height was as follows. 

Every one in company wrote down, at each time that 
the water Ipouted, how high it appeared to him to be 
thrown, and we afterwards chofe the medium. The 
firft column marks the fpoutings of the water, in the 
order in which they followed one another ; the fe- 
cond, the time when thefe effulions happened ; the 
third, the height to which the water rofe; and the 
laft, how long each fpouting of water continued. 


N Q Time 
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Tc.'hnd, N® Time Height Duration. 

>—--' 6—VIII. 17 24 o 30 

7 — 59 j S o 40 

8 -36 !2 o 40 

The pipe was now for the firfl time full of water, 
which ran flowly into the b.tfon. 

9 -IX. 25 48 1 10 

10-X. 16 24 I 00 

“ At 35 minutes after twelve we heard as it were 
three difeharges of a gun under ground, which made 
it (hake : the water flowed over immediately, but in- 
llantly funk again. At eight minutes after two, the 
water flowed over tile border of the bafon. At 15 mi¬ 
nutes afrerthree/we again heard feveraliubterraneau 
noifes, though ,not lb llrong as before. At 43 mi¬ 
nutes afrer four, the water flowed over very llrongly 
during the fpace of a minute. In fix minutes after, 
we heard many loud fubterraneous difeharges, not on¬ 
ly near the fpring, but alfo from the neighbouring 
ridge of rocks where the water (pouted. At 51 mi¬ 
nutes after fix, the four,tain fpouted up to the height 
of 92 feet, and continued to' do fo for four minutes. 
After this great effort, if funk down very low into the 
pipe, and was entirely quiet during feveral minutes; 
but foon began to bubble again : it was not, how¬ 
ever, thrown up into the air, but only to the top of 
the pipe. 

“ The force of the vapours which throw up thefe 
waters is exceflive , it not only prevents the Hones 
which are thrown into the opening from finking, but 
even throws them up to a Very great height, together 
with the water. When the bafon was full, we placed 
ourfelves before the fun in fucli a manner that wc 
could fee our Ihadows in the water ; when every one 
obferved round the fhadow of his own head (though 
not round that of the heads of others,) a circle of ai- 
moft the fame colours which compofe the rainbow, and 
round this another bright circle. This mofl pro¬ 
bably proceeded from the vapours exhaling from the 
Water. 

“ Not far from this place, another fpring at the 
foot of the neighbouring ridge of rocks fpouted water 
to the height of one or two yards each time. The 
Opening through which this water iflited was not fo 
wide as the other : we imagined it poflible to flop up 
the hole entirely by throwing large Hones into it, and 
even flattered ourfelves that our attempts had fuc- 
deed: bur, to our aflonfihment, the water gufhed 
forth in a very violent manner. We haflened to the 
pipe, and found all the Hones thrown afide, and the 
Water playing freely through' its former channel. In 
thefe large fprings the waters were hot in the higheft 
degree, and t'aHed a little of fulphur ; but in other 
refpedls it was pure and clear. In the fmaller 
fprings of the neighbourhood the water was tainted : 
in forne, it was as muddy as that of a clay-pit: in 
others, as white as milk; and in fomefew, as red as 
s blood. 

Account of “ Iceland abounds with pillars of bafaltes, which 
the bafaltic the lower fort of people imagine have been piled upon 
.pillars, &c. ea ch other by the giants, who made ufe of firpernatu- 
ral force to effeft it. They have generally from 
three to feven Hues ; and are from four to fix feet in 
thickncfs, and from 12 to 16 yards in length, without 
anv horizontal diyifions. But fometimes they are only 
Vol.IX. 


from fix inches to one foot in height, and they are Ireland* 
then very regular, infomuch that they are fometimes 
made ufe of tbr windows and door-pods. I11 fume 
places they only peep out here and there among the 
lava, or more frequently among the tufa ; in other 
places they are quite overthrown, arid pieces of broken 
pillars only make their appearance. Sometimes they 
extend without interruption for two er three miles in 
length. In one mountain they have a lingular ap¬ 
pearance : on the top the pillars lie horizontally, ill 
the middle they are Hoping ; the lowcit arc perfectly 
perpendicular ; and in fume parts they are bent into a 
fimicircular figure. The matter of the Iceland bafaltes 
H ems 10 be the fame with that of S r afi- a : though in 
fome it is more porous, and inclines to a grey. Some 
we obferved which were of a blackfill grey, and com- 
pofed of fevcral joints. Another time we obferved a 
kind of porous glaify Hone, confcqnently a lava, which 
was fo indifiinttly divided, that we were for fome time 
at a lofs to determine whether it w-as bafaltes or not, 
though at laH we dll agreed that it was .” 

Iron ore is found in fome pans of the ifland, and 
that beautiful copper ore called Malachites. Horrebow 
fpcaks of native lilver. A Hratum of fulphur is found 
near Myvatu from nine inches to two feet in thick- 
nefs 5 partly of a brown colour, and partly of a deep 
orange. Immediately over the fulphur is a blue earth ; 
above that a vitriolic and aluminous one ; and beneath 
the fulphur a reddfih bole. 6 

At what time the ifland of Iceland was firfi peopled Ififtory of 
is uncertain. An Englfih colony indeed is faid to the iilan* 
have been fettled there in the beginning of the fifth 
century ; but of this there are not fufficient proofs. 

There is, however, reafontofuppofe that rhe Englfih 
and Irilh. were acquainted with this country under 
another name, long before the arrival of the Norwe¬ 
gians ; for the celebrated Bede gives a pretty accurate 
defeription of the ifland. But of thefe original inhabi¬ 
tants we cannot pretend to fay any thing, as the Ice¬ 
land chronicles go no farther back than the arrival of 
the Norwegians, What they relate is to the fallow¬ 
ing purpofe. 

Naddodr, a famous pirate, was driven on the coaH 
of Iceland in 861, and named tlte country Snto-land, 

“ Snow-land,” on account of the great quantities of 
fnowwith which he perceived the mountains covered. 

He did not remain there long ; but an his return ex¬ 
tolled the country to fuch a degree, that one Gardef 
Sttafatfon, an enterprifing Swede, was encouraged by 
his account to go in fearch of it in 864. He failed 
quite round the ifland, and gave it the name of Gar- 
dalfholmur, or Garder’s-ifland. Having remained in 
Iceland during.the winter, he returned in the fpring to 
Norway,where he deferibed thenew-difeovered ifland 
as a pleafant well-wooded country. This excited a 
defire in Floke, another Swede, reputed tlte greateft 
navigator of his time, to undertake a voyage thither. 

As the compafs was then unknown, he took three 
ravens on board to employ them on the difeovery. By 
the way he vifited his friends at Ferro; and having 
failed farther to the northward, he let fly one of his 
ravens, which returned to Ferro. Some time after, he 
difiniffed rhe fecond, which returned to the fliip again, 
as he could find no land. The lafl trial proved more 
fuccefsful; the third raven took his flight to Iceland, 
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where the fhip arrived a few days after. Floke ftaid 
here the whole winter with his company ; and, be- 
caafe he found a great deal of floating ice on the north 
lide, he gave (he country the name of Iceland, which 
it has ever fince retained. 

When they returned to Norway in the following 
fpring, Floke, and thofe that had been with him, 
made a very different defcription of the country. Floke 
defcribedit as a wretched place ; whileone of his com¬ 
panions, named Thorulfr-, praifed it fo highly, that 
he affirmed butter dropped from every plant; which 
extravagant commendation procured him the name of 
Thorulfr-ftnior, or Butter-Thorulfr. 

From this time there are no accounts of any voyages 
to Iceland, till Ingolfr and his friend Leifr undertook 
one in 874. They fpent the winter on the ifland, and 
determined to fettle there for the future. Ingolfr 
returned to Norway, to provide whatever might be 
neceffary for the comfortable eftablilhment of a colo¬ 
ny, and Leifr in the mean time went to affift in the 
war in England. After an interval of four years, they 
again m«t in Iceland, the one bringing with him a 
confiderable number of people, with the neceffary tools 
and inftruments for making the country habitable ; 
and the other imported his acquired treafures. After 
this period many people went there to fettle ; and, in 
the fpace of 6oyears, the whole ifland was inhabited. 
The tyranny of Harold king of Norway contributed 
not a little to the population of Iceland ; and fo great 
was the emigration of his fubjedts, that he was atlaff 
obliged to iffue an order, that no one Ihould fail from 
Norway to Iceland without paying four ounces of 
fine filver to the king. 

Befides the Norwegians, new colonies arrived from 
different nations, between whom wars foOn commen¬ 
ced ; and the Icelandic hiffories are full of the accounts 
of their battles. To prevent thefe conllids for the fu¬ 
ture, a kind of chief was chofen in 928, upon whom 
great powers were conferred. This man was the 
lpeaker in all their public deliberations; pronounced 
fentence in difficult and intricate cafes ; decided all 
difputes ; and publiflied new laws, after they had been 
received and approved of by the people at large ; but 
hehad no power to make laws withouctlieapprobation 
and confentof the reft. He therefore affembled the 
chiefs, whenever the circumftances feemed to require 
it; and, after they had deliberated among themfelves, 
he reprefented the opinion of the majority to the peo¬ 
ple, whofe affent was neceffary before it could be con- 
iidered as a law. His authority among the chiefs and 
leaders, however, was inconfiderable, as he was cho¬ 
fen by them, and retained his place no longer than 
while he preferved their confidence. 

This inftitution did not prove fufficient to reftrain 
the turbulent fpirit of the Icelanders. They openly 
waged war with each other ; and, by their inscftine 
conflicts, fo weakened all parties, that the whole be¬ 
came atlaft a prey to a few arbitrary and euterpriling 
men; who, as is too generally the cafe, wantonly 
abufed their power to the oppreffion of their country¬ 
men, and the dilgrace of humanity. Notwithftaud- 
ing thefe troubles, however, the Icelanders remained 
free from a foreign yoke till 1261 ; when thegreateft 
part of them put themfelves ufider the protection of 
Hakans king of Norway, promifing to pay him tribute 
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upon certain conditions agreed on between them ; and Iceland, 
the reft followed their example in 1264. Afterwards, —* 
Iceland, together with Norway, became fubjeCt to 
Denmark. For a long time the care of the ifland 
was committed to a governor, who commonly went 
there once a-year ; though, according to his inftruc- 
tions, heought to have relidedin Iceland. As the coun¬ 
try fuffered incredibly through the abfence of its go¬ 
vernors, it was refolved a few years ago that they 
Ihould refide there, and have their feat at Beffefftedr, 
one of the old royal domains. He has under him a 
bailiff, two laymen, a flierifF, and 21 fyffelmen, or ma- 
giftrates who fuperintend fmall diftridts ; and almoft 
every thing is decided according to the laws of Den¬ 
mark. 

At the firft fettlement of the Norwegians in Iceland, Manners 
they lived in the fame manner as they had done in their &c. of the 
own country, namely, by war and piracy. Their Icelanders, 
fituation with regard to thekings ofNorway,however, 
foon obliged them 10 apply to other Hates, in order to 
learn as much of the knowledge of government and 
politics as was neceffary to preferve their colony from 
fubjugation to a foreign yoke. For this purpofe they 
often failed to Norway, Denmark, Sweden,.England, 
and Scotland. The travellers, at their return, were 
obliged to give an account to their chiefs of the Hate 
of thofe kingdoms through which they paffed. For 
this reafon, hiftory, and what related to fcience, was 
held in high repute as long as the republican form of 
government lafted ; and the great number of hiffories 
to be met with in the country, ffiow at leaft the deffre 
of the Icelanders to be inftru&ed. To fecure them¬ 
felves, therefore, againff their powerful neighbours, 
they # were obliged to enlarge their hiftorical know¬ 
ledge. They likewife took great pains in ffudying 
perfetftly their own laws, for the maintenance and 
protection of their internal fecurity. Thus Iceland, 
at a time when ignorance and obfeuruy overwhelmed 
the reff of Europe was enabled to produce a confidera¬ 
ble number of poets and hiftorians. When theChrif- 
tian religion was introduced about the end of the 10th 
century, more were found converlant in the law than 
could have been expedted, confiffering the extent of 
the country, and the number of its inhabitants. Fifli- 
ingwas followed among them; but they devoted their 
attention confiderably more to agriculture, which has 
fince entirely ceafed. 

Two things have principally contributed towards 
producing a great change both in their charadler and 
way of life, viz. the progrefs of the Chriftian religion, 
and their fubjedlion firft toNorway, and afterwards to 
Denmark. For if religion, on one fide, commanded 
them to defift from their ravages and warlike expedi¬ 
tions ; the fecular power, on the other, deprived them 
of the neceffary forces for the execution of them : 
and, fince this time, we find no farther traces of their 
heroic deeds, except thofe which are preferved in 
their hiftories. 

The modem Icelanders apply themfelves to filhing 
and breeding of cattle. They are middle-fized and 
well made, though not very ftrong ; and the women 
arc in general ill-featured. Vices are much lefs com¬ 
mon afiong them, than in other parts where luxury 
and riches have corrupted the morals of the people. 

Though their poverty difqbles them from imitating 
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Iceland, the hofpitality of their ancestors ill all refpe&s, yet 

--v- - they continue to {how their inclination to it: they 

cheerfully give away the little they have tofpare, and 
exprefs the utmoftjoyandfatisfa&ion if you are plea- 
led with their gift. They are uncommonly obliging 
and faithful, and extremely attached to government. 
They are very zealous in their religion; An Icelander 
never paffes a river or any other dangerous place,with¬ 
out previoufly taking off his hat, and imploring the 
divine protection ; and he is always thankful for the 
protection of the Deity when he has palled the dan¬ 
ger in fafety. They have an inexpreffible attachment 
to their native country, and are no where fo happy. 
An Icelander therefore rarely fettles in Copenhagen, 
though ever fuch advantageous terms Ihould be offered 
him. On the other hand, we cannot afcribe any great 
indultry or ingenuity to thefe people. They work on 
in the way to which they have all along been accuf- 
tomed, without thinking of improvements. They are 
not cheerfulinconverfation, but limple and credulous; 
and have no averfion againll a bottle, if they can find 
an opportunity. When they meet together, their 
chief paltiine confills in reading their hiltory. The 
mafter of the houfe makes the beginning, and the reft 
continue in their turns when he is tired. Some of 
them know thefe ftories by heart ; others have them 
in print, and others in writing. Belides this, they are 
great players at chefs and cards, but only for their a- 
mufement, fince they never play for money: which, 
however, feems to have been formerly in ufe among 
them ; fince by one of their old laws, a fine is im- 
g pofed upon thofe who play for money. 

Their drefs The modern Icelanders have made very little alte¬ 

ration in their drefs from what was formerly in ufe. 
The men all wear a linen Ihirt next to the (kin, with 
a Ihort jacket, and a pair of wide breeches over it. 
When they travel, another fltort coat is put over all. 
The whole is made of coarfe black cloth called wad- 
mal ; but fome wear clothes of a white colour. Oil 
their head they wear large three-cornered hats, and on 
their feet Iceland Ihoes and worfted (lockings. Some 
of them indeed have fhoes from Copenhagen ; but, as 
they are rather too dear for them, they generally make 
their own (hoes, fometimes of the hide of oxen, but 
more frequently of (beep’s leather. They make them 
by cutting a fquare piece of leather, rather wider than 
the length of the foot; this they few up at the toes 
and behind at the heel, and tic it on with leather 
thongs. Thefe (hoes are convenient enough where the 
country is level: but it would be very difficult for ns 
Who are not accuftomed to walk with them amongft 
the rocks and (tones, though the Icelanders do it with 
great eafe. 

The women are likewife drefted in black wadmal. 
They wear a bodice over their fhifts, which are fewed 
up at the bofom ; and above this a jacket laced be¬ 
fore with long narrow fleeves reaching down to the 
wrifts. In the opening on the fide of the (leeve, they 
have buttons of chafed filver, with a plate fixed to 
each button; on which the lover, when he buys them 
in order to prefent them to hi.s miftrefs, takes care to 
have his name engraved along with hers. At the top 
of the jacket a little black collar is fixed, of about 
three inches broad, of velvet or filk, and frequently 
trimmed with gold cord. The petticoat is likewife of 


wadmal, and reaches down to the ankles. Round the Iceland.' 
top of it is a girdle of filver or fome other metal, to v— 

which they fallen the apron, which is alfo of wadmal, 
and ornamented at top with buttons of chafed lilver. 

Over all this they wear an upper drefs nearly refem- 
bling that of the Swedilh peafants ; with this differ¬ 
ence, that it is wider at bottom : this is clofe at the 
neck and wrifts, and a hand’s breadth (hortcr than the 
petticoat. It is adorned with a facing down to the 
bottom, which looks like cut velvet, and is generally 
wove by the Icelandic women. On their fingers they 
wear gold, filver, or brafs rings. Their head-drefs 
confifts of feveral cloths wrapped round the head al- 
moft .as high again as the face. It is tied faff with a 
handkerchief, and ferves more for warmth than orna¬ 
ment. Girls are not allowed to wear this head-drefs 
till they are marriageable. At their weddings they 
are adorned in a very particular manner: the bride 
wears, clofe to the face, round her head drefs, a crown 
of filver gilt. She has two chains round her neck, 
one of which hangs down very low before) and the 
other reffs on her (houlders. Befides thefe, (lie wears 
a leffer chain, from whence generally hangs a little 
heart, which may be opened to put fome kinds of per¬ 
fume in it. This drefs is worn by all the Icelandic 
women without exception : only with this difference, 
that the pooreft fort have it of coarfe wadmal, with 
ornaments of brafs; and thofe that are in ealiercir- 
cumffances have it of broad cloth, with filver orna¬ 
ments gilt. 

The houfes of the Icelanders are very indifferent, H 
but the word are faid to be on the fouth fide of the ° U e *‘ 
ifland. In fome parts they are built of drift-wood, in 
others of lava, almoftinthefame manner as the (lone- 
walls are made for inclofures, with mofs (luffed be¬ 
tween the pieces of lava. In fome houfes the walls are 
wainfcotted on the infide. The roof is covered with 
fods, laid over rafting, or fometimes over the ribs of 
whales ; the walls are about three yards high, and the 
entrance fomewhat lower. Inftead of glafs, the win¬ 
dows are made of the chorion and amnios of (lieep, or 
the membranes which furround the womb of the ewe. 

Thefe are ftretchcd on a hoop, and laid over a hole in 
the roof. In the poorer fort of houfes they employ 
for the windows the inner membrane of the ftomach 
of animals, which is lefs tranfparent than the others. 

As the ifland of Iceland produces no kind of grain, 
theinhabitantsof confequence haveno bread butwhat 
is imported ; : and which being too dear for common 
life, is referved for weddings andother entertainments. 

The following lift; of their viands is taken from Troil’s 
Letters. 

“ i. Flour of fialgrafs, (lichen iflandicus, or rock- 
grafs. The plant is firft walhed, and then cut into 
fmall pieces by fome; though the greater number dry 
it by fire or in the fun, then put it into a bag in which 
it is well beaten, and laftly work it into a flour by 
(lamping.. 

“ 2. Flour of komfyrg, (polygonum biftorta), is 
•prepared in the fame manner, as well as the two other 
forts of wild corn melur'( Arundv arenaria , and Arurdu 
foliorum lateribus convolutis'), by feparatingit from the 
chaff, pounding, and laftly grinding it. 

“ 3. Surt fmoer, (four butter). The Icelanders 
feldom make ufe of frefh or fait butter, but let k grow 
M 2 four 
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four before they eat it. In this manner it may be On the coafts the men employ themfelvcs in fife- Iceland. ^ 
kept for 20 years, or even longer ; and the Icelanders ing, bith Aunmer and winter. On their return home, ^ 
look upon it as more wholcfome and palatable than the when they have drawn and cleaned their £Qi,they give 
buuer ufed among other nations. It is reckoned bet- them to their wives, whofe care it is to dry them- In ment^jna- 
ter the older it grows; and one pound of it then is va- the winter, when the inclemency of the weather pre- nufadlures, 
luedas much as two of frefh batter. vents them from hiking, they arc obliged to Lake care 'c 

“ g. String, or whey boiled to the confidence of of their cattle, andfpin wool. In iummer they mow 
four milk, and preferved for the winter. the grafs, dig turf, provide fuel, go in fearch of fheep 

“ 4. Fill] of all kinds, both dried in the fun and in and goats thac were gone allray, and kill cattie. "1 bey 
the air, and either felted or frozen. Thofe prepared prepare leather with the fp'trata uluaria inftpad of 
in the lail manner are preferred by many. bark. Some few work in gold and lilver ; and others 

“ 5. The flefli of bears, deep, and birds, which are inftru&ed in mechanics, in which they are tolera- 
is partly falted, partly hung or fmoked, and feme ble proficients. The women prepare the filh, take care 
preferved in calks with fouror fermented whey pour- of the cattle, manage the milk and wool, few, fpiu, 
edoyerit. and gather eggs and down. Whenthey work in the 

te 6. Mifofi, or whey boiled to cheefe, which is ve- evening, they ufe, inftead of an hour-glafs, a 
ry good. But the art of making other kinds of good lamp with a wick made of epilobium dipt in train- 
cheefe is loft, though fome tolerably palatable is fold oil, which is contrived to burn four, lix, or eight 
in the eaft quarter of Iceland. hours. 

“ 7. Biena firing, bones and cartilages of beef and Among the common people of Iceland, time is not 
mutton, and likewife bones of cod, boiled in whey till reckoned by the courfe of the fun, but by the work 
they are quite dilfolved: they are thenleft to ferment, they have done, and which is preferibed by law. Ac- 
and are eat with milk. cording to this prefeription, a man is to mow as much 

<f 8. Skyr. The curds from which the whey is hay in one day as grows on go fathoms of manured 
fqueezed are preferved in calks or other veffeis ; they foil, or 40 fathoms of land which has not been ma- 
are fometimes mixed with black crow-berries or juni- nured ; or he is to dig 700 pieces of turf tight feet 
per-berries, and are likewife eat with new milk. long and three broad. If as much fnow falls as reaches 

“ <7. Syr a, is four whey kept in calks, and left to to the horfes bellies, a man is required daily to clear 
ferment: which, however, is not reckoned fit for a piece of ground fuliicient for 100 flieep. A woman 
ufe till a year old. is to rake together as much hay as three men can 

“ 10. Bland a, is a liquor made of water, fo which mow, or to weave three yards of wadmaj a-day. 
a twelfth part of fyra is added. In winter, it is mix- The wages of a man are fixed at four dollars and 
ed with the juice of thyme and of the black crow- 12 yards of wadmal s and thofe of a woman at two 
berries. dollars and five yards of wadmal. When men are 

“ 11. They likewife eat many vegetables, fome of lent a fifhing out of the country, there is allowed to 
which grow wild, and fome are cultivated ; alfofhefl- each man, by law, from the 25th of September to the 
filh and mufhrooms.” 14th of May, lix pounds of butter, and 18 pounds of 

The Icelanders in general eat three meals a day, at dried filh every week. This may feem to be too 
feven in the morning, two in the afternoon, and nine great an allowance ; but it mull be remembered that 
at night. In the morning and eveningthey common- they have nothing elfe to live upon. When they are at 
ly eat curds mixed with new milk, and fometimes with home, and can get milk, &c. every man receives only 
juniper or crow berries. In fome parts, they onlyhave five pounds of dried filh and three quarters of apound 
pottage made of rock-grafs, which is very palatable, of butter a-week. Tz 

or curdled milk boiled till it becomes of a red colour. The food and manner of life of the Icelanders by no Difeafes. 
cr new milk boiled a long time. At dinner, their food means contribute to their longevity. It is very rare 
conftfts of dried filh, with plenty of four batter ; they indeed to fee an inhabitant of Iceland exceed the age 
alfo fometimes eat frelh filh, and, whenpoflible, a lit- of 50 or 60; and the greater part are attacked by 
tie bread and cheefe with them. It is reported by grievous difeafes before middle age. Of thefe the 
fomethat they do not eat any filh till it is qaite rot- feurvy and elephantiafis or leprofy are the worft. They 
ten ; this report perhaps proceeds from their being are alfo fubjedt to the gout in their hands, owing to 
fond of it when a little tainted : they however fre- their frequent employment in fifhing, and handling 
quently eat fifli which is quite frefh, though in the the wet fifhing-tackle in cold weather. St Anthony’s 
fame manner as the reft of their food, often without fire, the jaundice, pleurify, and lownefs of fpirits, are 
fait. frequent complaints in this country. The fmall-pox 

Their common beverage is milk, either warm from alfo is exceedingly fatal, and not long ago deftroyed 
the cow or cold, and fometimes boiled : they likewife 16,000 perfons. By thefe difeafes, and the frequent 
ufe butter-milk with or without water. On the coafts famines with which thecountry has been affiidled, the 
they generally drink blanda and four milk ; which is inhabitants are reduced toamuch fmaller numberthan 
fold after it is fkimmed at two-fifths of a rixdoll^r they formerly were, infomuch that it is computed they 
per calk t feme likewjfe fend for beer from Copenha- do not in all exceed 60,000. 

gen, and fome brew their own. A few of the princi- The exports of Iceland confift of dried filh, falted commerce 
pal inhabitants alfo have claret and coffee. The com- mutton and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, train-oil, sad rc- 
mon people fometimes drink a kind of tea, which they coarfe woollen cloth, ftockings, gloves, raw wool, venue.. 
make from the leaves of the dryas ttfopytala, and the fheep-fkins,lamb-lkins, fox-ftrrsof various colours, ei- 
s '(roniea ojjidnaliu- d&r down, ^ feathers, and formerly fulphur; ,b»t there is 

no 
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no longer a demand for this mineral. On the other 
hand, the Icelanders import timber, fiihing lines and 
hooks, tobacco, bread, horfe-lhoes, brandy, wine, fait, 
linen, a little ftlk, anda few other neceffaries, as well 
as fuperfluities for the better fort. The whole trade 
of Iceland is engrolTed by a monopoly of Danes, in¬ 
dulged with an exclufive charter. This company 
maintains factories at all the harbours of Iceland, 
where they exchange their foreign goods for the mer¬ 
chandize of the country ; and as the balance is in fa¬ 
vour of the Icelanders, pay the overplus in Daniih 
money, which is the only current coin in this ifland. 
All their accounts and payments arc adjulted accord¬ 
ing to the number of filh: two pounds of fifh are 
worth two {killings .in fpecie, and 48 fifn amount to 
one rix dollar. A Daniih crown is computed at 30 
filh: what falls under the value of 12 filh cannot be 
paid in money; but mult be bartered either for fifh 
or roll-tobacco, an ell of which is equal to one filh. 
The weights and meafures of the Icelandersare nearly 
the fame with tliofe ufed in Denmark. The Icelan¬ 
ders being neither numerous nor warlike, and altoge¬ 
ther unprovided with arms, ammunition, garrifons, or 
fleets, are in no condition to defend themfelves from 
invafion, but depend entirely on the protection of his 
Daniih majefty, to Whom they are fubjedl. The re¬ 
venues which he draws from this ifland confiltof the 
income of divers eftates, as royal demefne, amounting 
to about 8000 dollars per annum ; of the money paid 
by the company for an exclulive trade, to the value of 
20,000 dollars ; and of a fixed proportion in the 
tythes of filh paid in fome particular diftridts. 

Iceland is noted for the volcanoes with which it 
abounds, as already mentioned, and which feem to be 
more furious than any yet difeovered in the other parts 
of the globe. Indeed, from the larcft accounts, it 
would leem that this miferable country were little 
other than one continued volcano. Mount Hecla has 
been commonly fuppofed to be the only burning 
mountain, or at lea 1L the principal one, in the ifland : 
(fee Hecla). Ithasindeed been more taken notice of 
than many others of as great extent, partly from its 
having had more frequent eruptions than any Angle 
one, and partly from its fituation, which expofes it to 
the fight of lliigs failing, to Greenland and North- 
America. But in a lid of eruptions publiihed in the 
appendix to Pennant’s Ardtic Zoology, it appears, that 
out of 51 remarkable ones, only one third have pro¬ 
ceeded from Hecla, the other mountains it feems being 
no lefs adtive in the work of deflrudtion than this 
celebrated one. Thefe eruptions take place in the 
mountains covered with ice, which the inhabitants 
call Jokuls. Some of thefe, as appears from a large- 
map of Iceland made by order of his Daniih Majefty. 
in 1734, have been fwr.llowed up. Probably the great. 
lakes met with in this country may have been occa-, 
cafioned by the linking of fuch mountains, as feveral 
inftanccs of a Hmilar natureare to be met with in other - 
parts of the world. The great Icelandic lake called 
My vatu may probably have been one. Its bottom is 
entirely formed of lava, divided by deep cracks, which 
Ihelter during winter the great quantity of trouts 
which inhabit this lake-. . It is now only 30 feet deep ; 
but originally was much deeper; being nearly filled up 
in the y ear 1728 by an eruption of the grea-t mountain . 


Krafie. The fiery llream took its courfe towards 
Myvatu, and ran into it with an horrid noife, which 
continued till the year 1730. 

“ The mountains of Iceland (fays Mr.Pennant) are 
of two kinds, primitive and pofterior. The former 
conlifls of ftrata ufually regular, but fometimes confu- 
fed. They are formed of different fortsof Hone without 
the lealt appearance of fire. Some are compofed of 
fand and free Hone, petroiilex or chirt llaty or fiflile 
Hone, and various kinds of earth or bole, and fleatitse ;. 
different forts of breccia or conglutinated Hones ; jaf- 
pers of different kinds, Iceland cryllal ; the common 
rhomboidfpathum, chalcedonies Itrstified, 8c betryoid ; 
zeolites of the moll elegant kinds ; cryllals, and va¬ 
rious other fubftanees that hav-e no relation to vol¬ 
canoes. Thefe primitive mountains are thofe called 
Jt>ku/s,and are higher than the others. One of them,, 
called JEfian or Rias, is 6000 feet high. It feems to 
be compofed of great and irregular rocks of a dark 
grey colour, piled on each other; Another, called 
Enneberg, is about 3coo feet high ; the Snafeld Jokul, 
228 7 yards ; the Snafieldnas or promontory .of Stixfield 
is from 300 to 400 fathoms* Hornfireuid or the coalt 
by the north Cape Nord is very high, from 500 to 
400 fathoms.. The rocks of Drango are feven in 
number, of a pyramidal figure, riling out of the lea at 
a fmall diltance from the cliffs, four of which are of a 
vaft height, and have a moll magnificent appearance. 

<( F.aftwai'd from the Snafield begins the Eilberge, 
foaring to a vail height; many parts of which have 
felt the effects of fire, and in lome of the melted rocks 
are large cavities.. Budda~lekkur, a rock at one end of 
this mountain, is alfo volcanic, and has in it a great 
cavern hung with fialablita. The name of Solvahamar 
is given to a tremendous rangeof volcanic rocks, com¬ 
pofed entirely of flags, and covered in the feafon with 
fea-fowl. It would be endlefs, however, to mention 
all the places which bear the marks of fire in various 
forms, either by having been vitrified, changed into a 
fiery colour, ragged and black, or bear the marks of 
having run for miles in a Hoping courfe towards the - 
fea.” 

Thefe volcanoes, though fo dreadful in tlieir effects, 
feldom begin to throw out fire without giving warning. . 
A fubrerraneous rumbling noife heard at a conlider- 
able diflance, as in other volcanoes) precedes the erup¬ 
tion for feveral days, with a roaring and cracking in 
the place from whence the fire is about to burll forth; 
many fiery meteors are obferved, but generally unat¬ 
tended with any violent concuflion of the earth,, 
though fometimes earthquakes, of which feveral in- 
fiances are recorded, have accompanied thefe dreadful': 
conflagrations. .The drying up of fmall lakes, flreams, 
and rivulets, is alfo confidcred as a fign of an impend¬ 
ing eruption ; and it is thought to hafleti the eruption 
when a mountain is fo covered with ice, that the holes 
are flopped up through which the exhalations former¬ 
ly found a free palfage. The immediate fign is the 
burfling of the mafs of ice with a dreadful 'noife. 
flames then ilfue forth from the earth, and lightning 
and fire balls from the fmoke ; Hones, afhes, &c. are 
thrown out to vaft diflances. Egbert OlafFsen relates,. 
rhat, in an eruption of Kettle giaa in 1755, a Hone 
weighing 290 pounds was thrown to the diflance of 24 
Engl.iih miles. A quantity of white pumice Hone is 
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Iceland, thrown up by the boiling waters ; anditis conjectured 

--v-' with great probability, that the latter proceeds from 

the fea, as a quantity of fait, fnfficient to load feveral 
horfes, has frequently been found after the mountain 
has ceafed to burn. 

To enumerate the ravages of fo many dreadful 
volcanoes, which from time immemorial have contri¬ 
buted to render this dreary country Hill lefs habitable 
jj than it is from the climate, would greatly exceed our 
The coun- limits. It will be fufficient to give an account of that 
tr> almoft which happened in 1783, and which from its violence 
<defolated f ee nis to have been unparalleled in hiftory. 
f 7 “ n . eiU P" Its firft figns were obferved on the firlt of June by 
j 1 “g. 1 a trembling of the earth in the weftern part of the 

S province of Shapterfiail, Itincreafed gradually to the 
1 ith, and became at laft fo great that the inhabitants 
quitted their houfes, and lay at night in tents on the 
ground. A continual frnoke or fleam was perceived 
riling out of the earth in the northern and unin¬ 
habited parts of the country. Three fire-fpouts , 
as they were«alled, broke out indifferent places, one 
in Ulfarfdal, a little to the eaflof the river Skapta ; the 
other two were a little to the weftward of the river 
called Ilwerfisfiiot. The river Skapta takes its rife in 
the northeafl, and running firfl weflward, it turns to 
the fouth, and falls into ihefea in a foutheafl direction. 
Part of its channel is confined for about 24 Englifh 
miles in length, and is in fome places 200 fathoms 
deep, in others 100 or ijo, and its breadth in fome 
places ico, jo, or 40 fathoms. Along the wholeof this 
part of its courfe the river is very rapid, though there 
arc no confiderable cataradls or falls. There are feve¬ 
ral other fuch confined channels in the country, but 
this is the mofl conftderable. 

The three fire-fpouts, or flreams of lava, which 
had broke out, united into one, after having rifen a 
confiderablcheightinto the air, arriving at laft at fuch 
an amazing altitude as to be feen at the diftance of 
more than 200 Englifh miles; the whole country, for 
double that diftance, being covered with a frnoke or 
fteam not to be deferibed. 

On the 8th of June this fire firft became vifible, 
vaft quantities of fand, aflies, and other volcanic 
matters were ejedted, and fcattered over the country 
by the wind, which at that time was very high. The 
atmofphere was filled with fand, brimftone, and afhes, 
in fuch a manner as to occafien continual darknefs ; 
and confiderable damage was done by the pumice 
ftones which fell, red hot in great quantities. Along 
.with thefe a tenaciousfubftance like pitch fell in vaft 
quantity ; fometimes rolled up like balls, at other 
times like rings or garlands, which proved no lefs 
deflrudtive to vegetation than the other. This fhower 
having continued for three days, the fire become very 
vifible,and at laft arrived at the amazing height already 
mentioned. Sometimes it appeared in a continued 
ftream, at others in flafhes or flames feen at the dif¬ 
tance of 30 or 40 Danifh miles (180 or 240 of ours), 
with a continual noife like thunder, which lafted the 
whole fummer. 

The fame day that the fire broke out there fell a 
vaft quantity of rain, which running in ftreams on the 
hot ground tore it up in large quantities, and brought 
it down upon the lower lands. This rain water was 
much impregnated with acid and other falts, fo as to be 


highly corrofive, and occafion a painful fenfation when Iceland, 
it fell on the hands or face. At a greater diftance from -—--7 
the fire the air was exceffivelycold. Snow lay upon 
the ground three feet deep in fome places; and in 
others there fell great quantities of hail, which did 
very much damage to the cattle and every thing with¬ 
out doors. Thus the grafs and every kind of vege¬ 
tation in thofe places neareft the fire was deftroyed, 
being covered with a thick cruft of a fulphureous and 
footy matter. Such a quantity of vapour was raifed 
by the conteft of the two adverfe elements, that the 
fun was darkened and appeared like blood, the whole 
face of nature feemed to be changed ; and this ob- 
feurity feems to have reached as far as that ifland of 
Britain ; for during the whole fummer of 1783, an 
obfeurity reigned throughout all parts of this ifland ; 
the atmofphere appearing to be covered with a conti¬ 
nual haze, which prevented the fun from appearing 
with his ufual fplendor. 

The dreadful feene above deferibed lafted in Iceland 
for feveral days ; the whole country Was laid wafte, 
and the inhabitants fled every where to the remoteft 
parts of their miferable country, to feek for fafety 
from the fury of this unparalleled tempeft. 

On the firft breaking out of the fire, the river 
Skapta was confiderably augmented, on the eaft fide of 
which one of the fire fpouts was fituated j and a fimi* 
lar overflow of water was obferved at the fame time 
in the great river Piorfa, which runs into the Tea a 
little to the eaftward of a town called Orrebakka , and 
into which another called Tuna, after having run 
through a large trad of barren and uncultivated land, 
empties itfelf. But on the nth of June the waters of 
the Skapta were leifened, and in lefs than 24 hours 
totally dried up. The day following, a prodigious 
ftream of liquid and red-hot lava, which the fire-fpouc 
had difeharged, ran down the channel of the river. 

This burning torrent not onlyfilled up the deep chan¬ 
nel abovementioned, but overflowing the banks of 
it, fpriad itfelf over the whole valley, covering all 
the low gronds in its neighbourhood ; and not hav¬ 
ing any fufficient outlet to empty itfelf by, it rofe to a 
vaft height, fo that the whole adjacent country was 
overflowed, infinuating itfelf between the hills, and 
covering fome of the lower ones. The hills here are 
not continued in along chain or feries, but arefepara- 
ted from one another, and detached, and between 
them run little rivulets or brooks ; fo that, befides 
filling up the whole valley in which the river Skapta 
ran, [the fiery ftream fpread itfelf for a confiderable 
diftance on each fide, getting vent between the above 
mentioned hills, and laying all the neighbouring 
country under fire. 

The fpouts ftill continuing to fupply frefh quanti¬ 
ties of inflamed matter, the lava took its conrfe up the 
channel of the river,overflowing all the grounds above, 
as it had done thofe below theplace whence it ifliied. 

The river was dried up before it, until at laft it was 
flopped by the hill whence the Skapta takes its rife. 
Finding now no proper outlet, it rofe to a prodigious 
height and overflowed the village ofBuland, confirm¬ 
ing the houfes, church, and every thing that flood in 
its way ; though the high ground on which this village 
flood feemed to enfure it from any danger of this 
kind. 


The 
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Iceland. The fiery lake ftill increafing, fpread itfelf out in 

—--- length and breadth for about 36 Englilh miles ; and 

having converted all this tradt of land into a fea of fire, 
it ftretched itfelf towards the fouth, and getting vent 
again by the river Skapta rufhed down its channel 
with great impetuofity. It was Hill confined be¬ 
tween the narrow banks of that river for about fix 
miles (Englilh); but coming at laft into a more open 
place, it poured forth in prodigious torrents with 
amazing velocity and force ; fpreading itfelf now to¬ 
wards the fouth, tearing up the earth, and carrying 
on its furface flaming woods and whatfoever it met 
with. In its courfe it laid wafle another large diftrid 
of land. The ground where it came was cracked, and 
fent forth great quantities of fleam long before the 
fire reached it: and every thing near the lake was 
either burnt up or reduced to a fluid flate. In this 
fituation matters remained from the 12th of June to 
the 13th of Auguft ; after which the fiery lake no 
longer fpread itfelf,butneverthelefs continued to burn; 
and when any part of the furface acquired a cruft by 
cooling, it was quickly broken by the fire from be¬ 
low ; and this tumbling down among the melted fub- 
ftance, was rolled and tolled about with prodigious 
noife and crackling ; and in many parts of its furface, 
fmall fpouts or at leaft ebulitions were formed, which 
continued for fonfe length of time. 

In other directions this dreadful inundation proved 
no lefs deflrudtive. Having run through the narrow 
part of the channel of Skapta as early as the 12th of 
June, it ftretchedoutitfelf towards the weft andfouth- 
weft, overflowing all the flat country, and its edge be¬ 
ing no lefs than 70 fathoms high at the time it got out 
of the channel of the river. Continuing its deftruc- 
tive courfe, it overflowed a number of villages, run¬ 
ning in every direction where it could find a vent. 
In one place it came to a great cataraCt of the river 
Skapta, about 14 fathoms in height, over which it 
was precipitated with tremendous noife, and thrown in 
great quantities to a very conflderable difiance. In a- 
nother place it flopped up the channel of a large river, 
filled a great valley, and deftroyed two villages by 
approaching only within 100 fathoms of them. Others 
were overflowed by inundations of water proceeding 
from the rivers which had been flopped in their cour- 
fes ; until at laft all the paflages on the fouth, eaft, 
and weft, being Hopped, and the fpouts ftill fending up 
incredible quantities of frelh lava, it burft out to the 
north and northcaft, fpreading over a trad of land 48 
miles long and 36 broad. Here it dried up the rivers 
Tuna and Azafyrdi ; but even this vaft effuflon being 
infufheient to exhauft the fubterraneous refouvees of 
liquid fire, a new branch took its courfe for about 
eight miles down the channel of the river Iiwerfsfiiot, 
when coming again to an open country, it formed what 
our author calls a fmall lake of fire, about twelve 
miles in length and fix in breadth. At lafl, however, 
this branch alfo flopped on the 16th of Auguft; the 
fiery fountains ceafed to ponr forth new fupplies, and 
this rnoft aftonifhing eruption came loaperiod. 

The whole extent of ground covered by this dread¬ 
ful inundation was computed at no lefs than 90 miles 
long and 42 in breadth ; the depth of the lava being 
from 16 to 20 fathoms. Twelve rivers were dried up, 
20 or 21 villages were deftroyed, and 224 people loft 
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their lives. The extent above mentioned, however, is Iceland, 
that only on the fouth, eaft, and weft; for that towards v—- 

the north being over uninhabited land, where nobody 
cared to venture themfelves, was not exaClly known. 

Some hills were covered by this lava ; others were 
melted down by its heat; fo that the whole had the 
appearance of a fea of red-hot and melted metal. 

After this eruption two new illands were thrown up 
from the bottom of the fea. One, about three miles 
in circumference, and about a mile in height, made its 
appearance in the month of February 1784, where 
there was formerly ioofathomsof water. It was about 
100 milesfouthweft from Iceland, and 48 from a cluf- 
ter of fmall iflands called Cierfugla. It continued for 
foinetime to burn with great violence, fending forth 
prodigious quantities of pumice ftones, fand, &c. like 
other volcanoes. The other lay to the northweft, be¬ 
tween Iceland and Greenland. It burnt day and night 
without intermillion for a conflderable time ; and was 
alfo very high, and larger than the former. Since 
that time, however, one or both of thefe iflands have 
been fwallowed up. 

All the time of this great eruption, and for a confi- 
derable time after, the whole atmofphere was loaded 
with frnoke, fleam, and fulphureous vapours. The fua 
was fometimes wholly inviflble ; and when it could 
be feen was of a reddilh colour. Moft of the filheries 
were deftroyed ; the banks where the filli ufed to 
refort being fo changed, that the filhermen could not 
know them again ; and the fmoke was fo thick, that 
they could not go far out to fea. The rain water, 
falling through this fmoke and fleam, was fo impreg¬ 
nated with fait and fulphureous matter, that the hair 
and even the Ikin of the cattle were deftroyed ; and 
the whole grafs of the ifland was fo covered with foot 
and pitchy matter, that what had efcaped thedeftruc- 
tive effeds of the fire became poifonous ; fo that the 
cattle died for want of food, or periflied by eating 
thole unwholefome vegetables. Nor were the inha¬ 
bitants in a much better fituation; many of them hav¬ 
ing loft their lives by the poifonous qualities of the 
fmoke and fleam with which the whole atmofphere 
was filled ; particularly old people, and fuch as had 
any complaint in the breafi: and lungs. 

Before the lire broke out in Iceland, there is faid to 
have been a very remarkable eruption in the uninha¬ 
bited parts of Greenland ; and that in the northern 
parts of Norway, oppoflte to Greenland, the fire was 
vilible for a long time. It was alfo related, that when 
the wind was in the north, a great quantity of allies, 
pumice, and brimflone, fell upon the north and weft, 
coafts of Iceland, which continued for thewhole fum-. 
mer whenever the wind was in that quarter ; and the 
air was always very much impregnated with a thick 
fmoke and fulphureous fmell. 

During the fall ofthelharp rain formerly mention¬ 
ed, there was obferved atTrondheim, and other places 
in Norway, and likewife at Faw, an uncommon fall of 
fharp and fait rain, which totally deftroyed the leaves 
of the trees, and every vegetable it fell upon, by 
fcorching them, up, and cauling them to wither. A 
conflderable quantity of alhes, fand, and other volcanic, 
matters, fell at Faro, which covered the whole furface 
of the ground whenever the wind blew from Iceland, 
though the diftance between- the two places is not 

lefs 
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Iceland. lefs than 4?o miles. Shins that were failing betwixt 
' *v ™ / Copenhagen and Norway were frequently covered 
with allies and iulphureous matter, which lluck to the 
mads,fails, and decks, befmearing them all over with 
a buck and pitchy fubftance. In many parts of Hol¬ 
land, Germany, and other northern countries, a ful- 
phureous vapour Was obfervedin the air, accompanied 
with a thick frnokc, and in fome places a fightgrey- 
.colonred fubftance fell upon the earth every night ; 
which, by yielding a bluilh flame when thrown into 
the fire, evidently lhowed its fulphureous nature. On 
thofe nights in which this fubftance fell in any quan¬ 
tity, there was little or no dew obferved. Thefe ap¬ 
pearances continued more or lei's, all the months of 
•19 July, Auguft, and September. 

Vhorke- Soma curious particulars relative to the ancient date 
lyu’s ac- 0 f this jdand have lately been publiihed by a Mr 
thtTau- Vhor.kel.ya, a hative of the country. From this work 
cient ftate appeamhat Iceland, for a veryconfiderablefpaceof 
.of this time, viz. from the beginning of the 10th to the 
ifland. middle of the 1gth century, was under a republican 
form of government. At firft the father, or head of 
every family, was an abfolute fovereign ; but in the 
progrefs of population and improvement, it became ne- 
.ceffary to Form certain regulations for the fettlementof- 
difputes concerning the frontiers of different edates. 
fFor this purpofe the heads of .the families concerned 
aflembled themfelves, and formed the outlines of a re¬ 
public. In the mean time they carried on a profpe- 
rous trade to different parts ; fending fh-ips even to the 
Levant, and to Condantinople, at that time celebra¬ 
ted as the only feat of literature and humanity in the 
world. Deputies were likewife fent from this ifland 
over laud to that capital, for the improvement of their 
laws and civilization ; and this a whole century before 
the flrdcrnfade. In thefe ancient Icelandic laws, there¬ 
fore, we meet with evident traces of thofe of the Greeks 
and Romans. For example, beddes a body of written 
laws which were written every third year to the peo¬ 
ple, they had two men. cliofen annually by the headsof 
families, with confnlar power, not only to enforce the 
laws then in being, but when thefe proved deficient, 
to aft as neesffity required. 

Thefe laws dp not appear to have inflifted capital 
punifhments upon any perfon. Murd'erers were banilh- 
-ed to the wood; that is, to the interior and uncultiva¬ 
ted parts pf the -ifland; where no perfon was allowed 
to approach them within a certain number of fathoms. 
In cafes of banifhment for leffer crimes,, the friends of 
the offender were allowed to fupply him with necef- 
faries. The culprit, however, might be killed by any 
perfon who found him without his bounds ; and he 
might even be hunted and deflroyed in his fanfluary, 
provided he did not withdraw himfelf from the ifland 
within a twelvemonth after iiisfentence, which it was 
fuppofed he might accomplifli by means of the animal 
arrival and departure of Ihips. Every man’s perfon 
-was free until he had forfeited his rights by fome crime 
againft fociety ; and fo great was their refpefl for in¬ 
dependence, that great indulgence was allowed for the 
power of paflion. If any provoking word or beha¬ 
viours had been ufed, no punilhment was inflidted oh 
the party who relented it, eventhough he ihould have 
tilled his adyerfary. 


By the laws of Iceland, the poor were committed f ce j an(1 

to tho protection of their nearefi kindred, who had 3 u 
right to their labour as far r .3 they were able to work, ichneumon 

and afterwards to indemnification if the poor perfon '-v—-< 

ihould acqurie any property. Children were obliged 
to maintain their parents in their old age ; but if the 
latter had neglefted to give them good -education, 
they were abfolvedfrtom this duty. 

While the republic of Iceland continued free and 
independent,(hips were fent from the ifland to all par ts 
of the world. Till very lately, however, net a (hip 
belonged to it, the little commerce it enjoyed being 
monopolized by a Danith company, until in 1786 it 
was-laid open to allthe fubjetis of Denmark. “ There 
is at prefent (fays Mr Pennant*) a revival of the cod * Affeniin 
filhery on the co.-ulof Iceland from our kingdom. A- u Arab 
bout a dozen ofveilels have of late failed from rbeiile Zoology, 
of Tliaoet, and a few from other parts of GreaL Bri- P- 1 9 - 
tain. They are either (loops or brigs from 50 to 80 
tons burden. A lugfail boat. Inch as is ufed in the 
herring-IISiery, failed la.fi feafon from Yarmouth thus 
equipped. The crew conflfted of five men from the 
town, and five more taken in at the Orkneys. They 
had twelves lines of 120 fathoms each, and 2-co or geo 
hooks; fix heading knives, twelve gutting and twelve 
fplitting knives. They take in 18 tons of fait at Leith, 
at the rate of three tons to every’thoufand fifli; of 
which fix or feven thoufand is a load for a vellel ©f this 
kind. They go to fea about the middle of April, return 
by the Orkneys to land the men, and get into their 
port in the latter end of Augufi or beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. Pythcas fays, that Iceland lies fix days fail¬ 
ing from Great Britain. A vefFel from Yarmouth was, 
inthe lafiyear eXadlly that time in its voyage from the 
Orkneys to Iceland. With a fair wind it might be 
performed in far lefe time; bur the winds about the 
Ferros ides are generally changeable. 

Icela'NB Agate ; a kind of precious ftone met with 
in the- iflands of Iceland and A fee a lion, employed 
by the jewellers as an agate, though too foft for the 
purpofe. It is fuppofvd tube a volcanic produdtion; 
being folid, black, and of a glafly texture. When held 
between the eye and the light, it is femitranfparent 
and greenilh like the glafs battles which contain 
much iron. In the iflands which produce it, fuck 
large pieces are met with that thiey cannot be equall¬ 
ed in any glafs-houfe. 

Iceland (or Jjlaud) Cry flat. See Crystal (Ice¬ 
land.) 

ICENI, the a-neient name of the people of Suffolk, 

Norfolk, Cambridgeihire, and Huntingdonihire, ia 
England. 

ICH-dien. See Heraldry, chap. iv. fefi 2. 

ICHNEUMON in zoology. See Viverra. 

Ichneumon, is alfo the name of a genus of flies of 
the hymenoptera order. The mouth is armed with 
jaws, without any tongue ; the antennae have above 
gojoints ; the abdomen is generally petiolat-ed, join¬ 
ed to the body by a pedicle or fialk ; the tail is armed 
with a fling, which is inclofed in a double-valved cy¬ 
lindrical-fheath ; the wings are lanceohted and plain. 

This genus is exceedingly numerous. In Gmelin’s 
orthe 13th edit, of the SyJletndNautray. no fewer than 
415 fpecies ar-e enumerated. They are divided into 
3- fa- 
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ichneumon families, from the colour of their fcutcUum and an- 
_ tennse, as follow : r. Thofe with a vvhitilh fcutcheon, 
and antenna; annulatetl with a v> hitifli band. 2. Tliofe 
which have a white efcutchcon, and antennas entirely 
.black. 3. With a ficulchcon of the fame colour as 
the thorax; the antennas encompafled with a fillet. 
4. With a fcutcheon of the fame colour as the thorax; 
and antennas black and letaceous. 5. With fetaceous 
clay-coloured antennx. 6. With linall filiform an- 
ten’nse, and the abdomen oval and (lender. 

One diftingwilking and ftriking chara&er of thefe- 
fpecies of flics is the almolt continual agitation of 
their antennx. The name of Ichneumon has been ap¬ 
plied to them, from the lervice they do us by deftroy- 
i'ng caterpillars, plant-lice, and other infects; as the 
ichneumon or mangoulle de(troys the crocodiles. The 
variety to be found in the lpccics of ichneumons is 
prodigious : among the fmaller fpecies there are males 
who perform their amorous preludes in the molt paf- 
fionate and gallant manner. The pofterior part of the 
females is armed with a wimble, viiible in (bine fpe¬ 
cies, no ways difcoverable in others ; and that inftru- 
ment, though fo fine, is able to penetrate through mor¬ 
tar and plaiter: the (Info cure of it is more eafily feen 
in the long-wimbled fly. The food of the family to 
be produced by this fly is the larva of wafps or mafon- 
bees: for it no fooner elpies one of thofe nefts, but it 
jjxes on it with its wimble, and bores through the 
mortar of whichit is built. The wimble itfelf, of an 
admirable ftrufture, conlifts of three pieces ; two col¬ 
lateral ones, hollowed out into a gutter, ferve as a 
(heath, and contain a compact, folid, dentated Item, 
along which runs a groove that conveys the egg from 
the animal, who fupports the wimble with its hinder 
legs, left it fliould break, and by a variety of move¬ 
ments, which it dexteroutly performs, it bores through 
the building, and depoiits one or more eggs, according 
to the fize of the ichneumon, though the largeft drop 
but one or two. Some agglutinate them eggs upon 
caterpillars ; others penetrate through the caterpillar’s 
eggs, though very hard, and depolit their own in the 
inlidc. When the larva is hatched, its head is fo li- 
tuated, that it pierces the caterpillar, and penetrates to 
its very entrails. Thefe larvae pump out the nutritious 
juices of the caterpillar, without attacking the vitals 
of the creature ; who appears healthy, and even fome- 
times transforms itfelf to a chryfalis. It is not un¬ 
common to fee thofe caterpillars fixed upon trees, as 
if they were fitting upon their eggs, and it is after¬ 
wards difeovered that the larvae, which were within 
their bodies, have fpuu their threads, with which, as 
with chords, the caterpillars are faftened down, andfo 
perilh miferably. The ichneumons performed fpecial 
fervice, in the years 1731 and 1732; by multiplying 
in the fame proportion as did the caterpillars, their 
larvae deftroyedmore of them than could he effected by 
■human indultry. Thofe larva;, when on the point of 
turning into chryfalids, fpin a (ilky cod. Nothing is 
more liirprifing and lingular, than to fee thofe cods 
leap when placed on the table or hand. Plant-lice, 
the larvx of the cerculiones, and fpider’s eggs, are al- 
fo fometimes the cradle of the ichneumon-fly. Car- 
cafes of plam-lice, void of motion, are often found on 
rofe-tree leaves ; they are tiie habitation of a fmall 
larva, which, after having eaten up the entrails, dc- 
Vor.lX. 


ftroys the fpringsand inward economy o{ the plant- Ichr.ogrn. 
Joule, performs its metamorphofis under fhcltcr of the phy 
pellicle which enfolds it, contrives itfelf a final! cir- fl 
cular outlet, and fallies forth into open air. There 
are ichneumons in the woods, who dare atttack fpiders, . co l l; ' 
run them through with their fling, tear them to pieces, 
and thus avenge the whole nation of flies offo formi¬ 
dable a foe : others, deftitute of wings (and thofe are 
females), depofit their eggs in fpiders nefts. Theich- 
neumon of the bedeguar, or fweet-briar fponge, and 
that of the rofe-tree, perhaps only depofit their eggs 
in thofe places, becaufe they find other infects on 
which they feed. The genus of the ichncumon-fliea 
might with propriety be termed a race of diminutive 
canibals. 

ICHNOGRAPKY, in perfpedlive, the view o( 
anythingcut off by a plane, parallel to the horizon, 
juft at the bafe of it.—The Word is derived from the 
Greek ix>@- footfleep, and /)*<?« I write, as being a 
defeription of the footfteps or traces of a work. 

Among painters it fignifies a defeription of images 
or of ancient ftatues of marble and copper, of bulls 
and femi-bufts, of paintings in frei'eo, mofaic works, 
and ancient pieces of miniature. 

ICHOGLANS, the grand fignior’s pages ferving 
in the feraglio. Thefe arc the children of Chriftian 
parents, either taken in war, purchafed, or fent in 
prefents from the viceroys and governors of diflant 
provinces ; they are the mod fprightly, beautiful, and 
well-mad-e that can be met with ; and are always re¬ 
viewed and approved of by the grand fignior himfelf 
before they are admitted into the feraglios of Pera, 
Coiiftantinople, or Adrianople, being the three col¬ 
leges wltere they are educated, or fitted for employ¬ 
ments, according to the opinion the court entertains 
of them. 

ICHOR, properly fignifies a thin watery humour 
likeferum ; but is fometimes ufed for a thicker kind 
flowing from ulcers, called alfo fames. 

1 CHTHYOCOLLA, Isinclass, a preparation 
from the fiflt known by the name of hufo. See 
Accipi.nser. The word is Greek, formed of 
fjh, and town glue .—The method of making 
Ilinglafs-was longafecret in the hands of the Ru- 
fians;but Jiath latelybeendifcovered, and thefollowing 
account of it publifhed by Humphrey Jackfon, Efqj 
in the 63d volumeof the Philofophical Tranfactions. 

“ All authors who have hitherto delivered pro- 
cefles for making ichthyocolla, fifh-glue, or ifinglafs, 
have greatly miftaken both its conftituent matter and 
•preparation. 

“To prove this affertion, it may not be improper 
to recite what Pometa fays upon the (abject, as he ap¬ 
pears to be the principal author whom the reft have co¬ 
pied. After deferibing the fiflt, and referring to a 
cut engraved from an originalin his cuftody, he fays : 

‘ As to the manner of making the ifinglafs, the fine wy 
parts of the fiflt are boiled in water till all of them be 
diffolved that will diflblve ; then the gluey liquor is 
ftrained, atidfet to cool. Being cold, the fat is care¬ 
fully taken oft', and the liquor itl'elf boiled to a juft 
couliftency, then cut to pieces, and made into a tv ill, 
bent in a form of a crcl'ceiit, as commonly Ibid ; then 
hung upon a fixing, and carefully dried.’ 

“From this account, it might be rationally con¬ 
i'* eluded, 
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eluded, that every fpecies of filh which contained ge¬ 
latinous principles would yield ilinglafs ; and this pa¬ 
rity of reafoning feents to have given rife to the hafty 
conclufions of thofe who ftrennoufly vouch for the 
extraction of ifmglafs from fturgeon; but as that filh 
iseslily procurable, thenegligence of afeertaining the 
fa< 5 t by experiment feems inexcufable. 

“ In my firfl attempt to difeover the conflituent 
parts and manufacture of ilinglafs, relying too much 
upon the authority of fome chemical authors whofe 
veracity I had experienced in many other inftances, 
I found myfelf confiantly difappointed. Glue, not 
ilinglafs, was the refult of every procefs ; and al- 
thpugh, in the fame view, a journey to Ruffia, proved 
fruitlefs, yet a Ready perfeverance in the refearch 
proved not only fuccefsful as to this objedt, bur, in 
the purfuit, to difeover a refmous matter plentifully 
procurable in the Britilh filheries, which has been 
found by ample experience to anfwer fimilar purpofes. 
Itisnow no longer a fecret, that our (a) lakes and 
rivers in North America are flocked with immenfe 
quantities of filh, faid to be of the fame fpecies with 
thofe in Mufcovy, and yieldingtke fineft ilinglafs; the 
filheries whereof, under due encouragement, would 
doubtlefs fupply all Europe with this valuable article. 

“ No artificial heat is necelfary to the production 
of ifmglafs, neither is the matter dilfolved for this 
purpofe ; for, as the continuity of its fibres would be 
deflroyed by folution, the mafs would become brittle 
in drying, and fnap Ihort afunder, which is always 
the cafe with glue, but never, witlq ifmglafs. The 
latter, indeed, may be refolved into glue with boil¬ 
ing water; but its fibrous recompolition would be 
found impracticable afterwards, and a fibrous texture 
is one of the moft diftinguifiling charaCteriftics of ge¬ 
nuine ilinglafs. 

“ A due confideration that an imperfeCt folution 
of ifmglafs, called fining by the brewers, poflefied a 
peculiar property of clarifying malt-liquors, induced 
me to attempt its analyfis in cold fubacid menftruums. 
One ounce and an half of good ilinglafs, fteeped a few 
days in a gallon of Rale beer, was converted into 
good fining, of a remarkably thick conliRence: the 
fame quantity'of glue, under limilar treatment, yielded 
only a mucilaginous liquor, refembling diluted gum- 
water, which, inflead of clarifying beer, increafed 
both its tenacity and turbidnefs, and communicated 
other properties in norefpeCt correfpondingwith thofe 
of genuine fining. On commixing three fpoonfuls of 
the folution ofilinglafs with a gallon of malt liquor, 
in a tall cylindrical glafs, a vaR number of curdly 
malfes became prefently formed, by the reciprocal at¬ 
traction of the particles of ifmglafs and the feculen- 
cies of the beer, which, increaling in magnitude and 


fpccific gravity, arranged themfelves accordingly, and Ichthyo- 
fell in a combined Rate to the bottom, through the , col * a - 
well-known laws of gravitation ; for, in this cafe, 
there is no elective attraction, as fome have imagined, 
which bears theleaR affinity with what frequently oc¬ 
curs in chemical decompolitions. 

“ If what is commercially termed long or Jkort ftaphd 
ifmglafs be Reeped a few hours in cold water, the 
entwiRcd membranes will expand, and refume their 
original beautiful (b) hue, and, by a dexterous addrefs, 
maybe perfectly unfolded. By this Rm pie operation, 
we find that ifmglafs is nothing more than certain 
membranous parts of fifhes, divefied of their native mu- 
cofity, rolled and twifled into the forms abovemen- 
tioned, and dried in open air. 

“ The founds, or air-bladders, of frelh water filh 
in general, are preferred for this purpofe, as being 
the moR' ! tranfparent, flexible, delicate fubflances. 

Thefe conflitute the fineA forts of ifmglafs; thofe 
called book and ordinary Jlaple, are made of the intef- 
tines, and probably of the peritonasum of the filh. 

The belluga yields the greatefl quantity, as being the 
largefl aud mofl plentiful filhin the Mufcovy rivers ; but 
the founds of all frelh-water filh yield, more, orlefs, 
fine ifmglafs, particularly the fmaller forts, found in 
prodigious quantities in the Cafpian Sea, and feveral 
hundred miles beyond Aflracan, in the Wolga, Yaik, 

Den, and even as far as Siberia, where it is called kle or 
kla by the natives, which implies a glutinous matter 1 ; 
it is the bafis of the Ruffian glue, which is preferred to 
all other kinds for its flrength. 

“ The founds, which yield the finer ifmglafs, confift 
of, parallel fibres, and are ealily rent longitudinally j 
but the ordinary forts are found compofed of double 
membranes, whofe fibres crofs each other obliquely, re¬ 
fembling the coats of a bladder: hence the former are 
more readily pervaded and divided with fubacid li¬ 
quors ; but the latter, through a peculiar kind of in¬ 
terwoven texture, are with great difficulty torn afun¬ 
der, and long relifl the power of the fame menflruum; 
yet, when duly refolved, are found to aft with equal 
energy in clarifying liquors. 

“ Ilinglafs receives its different fhapes in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 

“ The parts of which it is compofed, particularly 
the founds, are taken from the filh while iweet aud' 
frelh, flit open, walked from their flimy fiordes, divefl- 
ed of every thin membrane which envelopes the found* 
and then expofed to Riffen a little in the air. In this 
Rate, they are formed into rolls about the thicknefs of 
a finger, and in length according to the intended lize 
of the Raple : a thin membrane is generally feledted 
for the centre of the roll, round which the refl are 
folded alternately, and about half an inch of each ex¬ 
tremity 


(a) As the lakes of North America lie nearly in the fame latitude with the Cafpian Sea, particularly lake Su¬ 
perior, which is faid to be of greater extent, it was conjedtured they might abound with the fame forts of filh 
and in confequence of public advertifements diflribured in various parts of North America, offering premiums, 
for the founds of flurgeon aud other filh, for the purpofe of making ilinglafs, feveral l.pecimens of fine Ifmglafs, 
the produce of filh taken in thefe parts, have been lately fent to England, with proper atteflations as, to the; 
unlimited quantity which may be procured. 

(b) If the tranfparent ifmglafs he held in certain pofitions to the light, it frequently exhibits beautiful prifi- 
made colours. 
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Ichtliyo- tremity of the roll is turned inwards. The due di- 
c ° lla. nienli ns being thus obtained, tlie two ends of what 
v ' is called Jbort jlaple arc pinned together with a final! 
wooden peg ; the middle of the roll is then preffed a 
little downwards, which gives it the refemblance of a 
lieart-fhape; and thus it is laid on boards, or hung up 
in the air to dry. The founds, which compofe the 
long-ftaple, are longer than the former; but the ope¬ 
rator lengthens this fort at pleafure, by interfolding 
the ends of one or more pieces of the found with each 
other. The extremities are faftened with a peg, like 
the former ; but the middle part of the roll is bent 
more conliderably downwards; and, in order to pre- 
ferve the fliape of the three obtufe angles thus formed, 
a piece of round flick, about a quarter of an inch dia¬ 
meter, is faftened in each angle with fmall wooden 
pegs, in the fame manner as the ends. In this Hate, 
it is permitted to dry long enough to retain its form, 
when the pegs and flicks arc taken out, and the 
drying completed ; laftly, the pieces of ifinglafs are 
colligated in rows, by. running packthread- through 
the peg-holes, for convenience of package and expo&i 
ration. 

“ The membranes of the book fort, being thick 
and refradtory, will not admit a fimilar formation with 
the preceding; the pieces, therefore, after their fides 
are folded inwardly, are bent in the centre, in fuch 
manner, that the oppofite fides refemble the cover of a 
book, from whence its name ; a peg being run acrofs 
the middle, fattens the fides together, and thus it is 
dried like the former. This fort is interleaved, and 
the pegs run acrofs the ends, the better to prevent its 
'..jj unfolding. 

: f : , “ That called cakc-ifinglaft is formed of the bits 

' and fragments of the ftaple forts, put into a flat me- 

.-v- 1 .p.-tiri talline pan, with a very little water, and heated juft 
enough to make the parts cohere like a pancake when 
it is dried; but frequently it is overheated, and fuch 
pieces, as before obferved, are ufelefs in the buiinefs 
of fining. Experience has taught the confumers to re- 
je&tliem. 

“ Itinglafs is belt made in the fummer, as frofl 
gives it a difagreeable colour, deprives it of weight, 
and impairs its gelatinous principles; its fafhionahle 
forms are mmecelfary, and frequently injurious to its 
native qualities. It is common to find oily putrid 
matter, and exuvia of infedts, between the implicated 
membranes, which, through the inattention of the 
cellar-man, of ten contaminate wines and malt-liquors 
in the act of clarification. Thefe peculiar fliapes might, 
probably, be introduced originally with a view to con¬ 
ceal and difguife the real fubflance of ifinglafs, and 
preferve the monopoly; but, as the mafk is now taken 
ofF, it carnm he doubted to anfwer every purpofe more 
effectually in its native Hate, without any fubfequent 
manufacture whatever, efpccially to the principal con¬ 
firmers, who hence.will be enabled to procure fuffici- 
ent fupply from the Britifli colonies. Until this lauda¬ 
ble end can be fully accomplifhed, and as a fpecies of 
iiinglafs, more eafily produceable from the marine 
fiflieries, may probably be more immediately encou¬ 
raged, it may be manufadtured as follows ; 

“ The founds of codandling bear great analogy 
with thofe of the accipenfer genus of Linnmus and Ar- 


tedi: and are in general fo well known as to require Iclithya- 
no particular defeription. The Newfoundland and col la - 
Iceland fifhermen fplit open the fiili as foon as taken, ^ 
and throw the back bones, with the founds annexed., 
in a heap ; but previous to incipient putrefadlion, the 
founds are cutout, waflied from their flimes, and fak¬ 
ed for ufe. In cutting out the founds, the intercollal 
parts are left behind, which are much the belt; the 
Iceland fifhermen arefo fenfible of this, that they beat 
the bone upon a block with a thick ltick, till the 
pockets, as they term them, come out eafily, and thus 
preferve the found entire. If the founds have been 
cured with fait, that niiift be dilfolved by fteeping 
them in water before they are prepared for iiinglafs; 
the frefli found mult then be laid upon a block of 
wood, whofe furface is a little elliptical, to the end of 
which a fmall hair-brufh is nailed, and with a faw-knife 
the membranes on each fide of the f und muft be fera- 
ped off. The knife is rubbed upon the brulh occa- 
lionally, to clear its teeth ; the pockets are cul open 
with fciilars, and perfedlly cleanfed of the mucous mat¬ 
ter with a coarfe cloth; the founds are afterwards 
wafhed a few minutes in lime-water in order to abforb 
their oily principle, and lafily in clear water. They 
are then laid upon nets to dry in the air: but if intend¬ 
ed to refemble the foreign ifinglafs, the founds of cod 
will only admit of that called book, but thofe of ling 
both fhapes. The thicker the founds are, the better 
the ifinglafs, colour excepted ; but that is immaterial 
to the brewer, who is its chief confnmer. 

“.This iiinglafs refolves into fining, like the other 
forts, in fubacid liquors, as ftale beer, cyder, old hock, 

&c. and in equal quantities produces fimilar effects 
upon turbid liquors, except that it falls fpeedier and 
clofer to the bottom of the veflel, as may be demon- 
firated in tall cylindrical glalfes ; but foreign ifinglafs 
retains the conlifiency of fining preferably in warm 
weather, owing to the greater tenacity of its native 
mucilage. 

“ Vegetable acids are, in every refpedt, bell adap¬ 
ted to fining; the mineral acids are too corrofive, and 
even infalubrious, in common beverage. 

“ It is remarkable, that, during the converfion of v 
iiinglafs into fining, the acidity of the meiiftruum feems 
greatly dirninifhed, at leait to tafte ; not on account of 
any alkaline property in the ifinglafs, probably, but 
by its inveloping the acid particles. It is likewife re¬ 
ducible into jelly with alkaline liquors, which indeed 
are folvents of all animal matters; even cold lime-wa¬ 
ter dilfolves it into a pulpous magma. Notwithfiand- 
ing this is inadmifiible as fining, on' account of the 
menftruum, it produces admirable eftefts in other re- 
fpedts: for, on commixture with compolitions of pla- 
fter, lime, &c. for ornamenting walls expofed to vicif- 
litudes of weather, it addsfirmnefs and permanency to 
the cement; and if common brick mortar be worked 
up with this jelly, it foon becomes almoft as hard as 
the brick itfelf: but, for this purpofe, it is more com- 
modioufly prepared, by difiblving it in cold water, aci¬ 
dulated with vitriolic acid, in which cafe, the acid 
quits the jelly, and forms with the lime a ftleniticm.uk, 
while at the fame time, the jelly being deprived in 
fome meafure of its moilture, througli the formation 
of an indiilbluble concrete among!! its parts, foon 
N 2 dries. 
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T.lithyo- dries, and hardens into a firm body; whence its fu- 
l°gy- perior ftrength and durability are eafily compre- 
" w - v - bended. 

“ It has long been a prevalent opinion, that {bur¬ 
geon, on account of its cartilaginous nature, would 
yield great quantities of ilinglafs,; "but on examina¬ 
tion, no part of this fifh, except the inner coat of the 
found, promiled the leall fuceefs. This being full of 
ruga, adheres fo firmly to the external membrane, 
which is ufelefs, that the labour of feparating them 
fuperfedes the advantage. The inteftines, however, 
which in the larger filh extend fcveral yards in length, 
-being cleanfed from their mucus, and dried, were 
found furprilingly llreng and elaftic, refembling cords 
made with the intelbines of other animals, commonly 
• called cat-gut, and from fome trials, promifed fu- 
perior advantages, when applied to mechanic ope¬ 
rations.” 

Ilinglafs is fometimes nfed in medicine ; and may 
be given in a thin acrimonious hate of, the juices, af¬ 
ter the fame manner as the vegetable gums and mu¬ 
cilages, regard bring had to their different diipolition 
-to putrefcence. 

ICHTHYOLOGY, the fcience of fifties, or that 
part of zoology which treats of lifhes. See Fish. 

Fillies form the fourth clafs of animals in the Lin- 
nsean fyhem. This clafs is there arranged into fix or¬ 
ders, under three great divifions; none of which, 
however, include the cetaceous tribes, or the whale, 
.dolphin, &c. thefe forming an order of the clafs Mam- 
„mal i a in the fame fylbem. See Zoology. 
f-eiaffifioa- Mr Pennant, in his Britiili Zoology, makes a dif- 
tion of : ferent and very judicious arrangement, by which the 
fillies. ^-cctse are relbored to their proper rank. He diliributes 
ifilh into three divilions, comprehending fix orders, 
i lis divilions are, into Cetaceous, Cartilaginous, and 
Bony. 

Div. I. Cetaceous Fi/b; the characters of which 
are the following : No gills ; an orifice on the top of 
the head ; through which they breathe and ejedb wa¬ 
ter ; a flat or horizontal tail ; exemplified in Plate 
CCLI. (lower compartment), fig. i. by the Beaked 
Whale, borrowed from Dale’s Hift. Harw. 411. 
Tab. xiv.—This divilion comprehends three genera ; 
the Whale, Cachalot, and Dolphin. 

Div. II. Cartilaginous Fifh ; the characters of 
which are : Breathing through certain apertures, ge¬ 
nerally placed on each lide the neck ; but in fome in- 
Jbances beneath, in fome above, and from one to feven 
in number on each part, exceptin the pipe-filli, which 
has only one ; the mufcles fupported by cartilages in¬ 
stead of bones. Example, the Picked Dog-filh, rig. 2. 
a. The lateral apertures.-—The genera are, the Lam¬ 
prey, Skate, Shark, Filhing-frog, Sturgeon, Sun-filh, 
Lump-filh, Pipe-fiih. 

Div. III. Bo at Fifh ; includes thofe whofe mufcles 
are fupported by bones or fpincs, which breathe thro’ 
gills covered Or guarded by thin bony plates, open on 
the fide, and dilatable by means of a certain row of 
bones on their lower part, each feparated by a thill 
v/ebb ; which bones are called the radii branchiojlegi, 
or the giU covering rays. The tails of all the filh that 
form this diviliomare placed in a fitnation perpendicu¬ 
lar to the body ; and this is an invariable character. 

The great feCtions of the Bony Filh into the Apodal, 


horacic, Jugular, and Abdominal, he copies from lehthy#- 
Liniiaeus: who founds this fyltem on a cornparifon of l°gy. 
the ventral fins to the feer of land-animals or reptiles ; ” * 

and either lrom the want of them, or their particular 
lituation in refpeCt to the other fins, cflablilhes his 
feitions.—In order to render them perfectly intelli¬ 
gible, it is neceffary to refer to thofe fcveral organs of 
movement, and fome other parts, in a perfect filh, or 
one taken out of the three laft feCtions. I11 fig. 4. 

(the Haddock), a, is the pectoral fins; b, ventral fins ; 
c, anal fins ; a, caudal fin, or the tail; s, e, e, dorfal 
fins; - f, bony plates that cover the gills ; g, branchi- 
oflegous rays and their membranes; h, lateral or fide 
line. 

SeCt. 1. Apodal: The moft imperfedt, wanting 
the ventral fins; illuftrated by the Longer, fig. ;. 

This alfo exprefies the union of the dorfal and anal 
fins with the tail, as is found in fome few filh.—Ge¬ 
nera : The Eel, Wolf-filh, Launce, Morris, Sword- 
fifh. 

Sedt. 2. Jugular : The ventral fins b, placed be¬ 
fore the pedtoral fins a, as in the Haddock, fig. 4_ 

Genera: The Dragonet, Wecver, Cotlfilh, Blcnny. 

Sedt. 3. Thoracic: The ventral fins a, plaeed be¬ 
neath the pedtoral fins b, as in the Father Lather 
fig. 5.—Genera: The Goby, Bull-head, Doree, 

Flounder, Gilt-head, Wraiie, Perch, Stickleback, 
Mackarel, Surmullet, Gurnard. 

Sedt. 4. Abdominal : The ventral fins placed be¬ 
hind the pedtoral fins, as in the Minow, fig. 6.—Ce¬ 
ntra: The Loche, Salmon, Pike, Argentine, A.tlie- 
rine. Mullet, Flying-fifh, Herring, Carp. 2 

Naturalifts obferve an exceeding great degree of wif- Shape of 
domin the ftrudture of fillies, and in their conforma- fi& es ac¬ 
tion to the element in which they are to live. Moll “ lir ahly fit- 
of them have the fame external form, fliarp at either tedforfw “ t 
end, and fwelling in the middle, by which they are B10tl0n ' 
enabled to traverfe the fluid in which they relid# with 
greater velocity and eafs. This lhape is in fome mea- 
fure imitated by men in thofe velfels which they de- 
fign to fail with the greatefl fwiftn^fs; but the progrefs 
of the fwifteft failing Ihip is far inferior to that of fifties. 

Any of the large lifhes overtake a jlhip in full fail with 
the greatefl eafe, play round it as though it did not 
move at all, and can get before it at pleafure. 3 

The chief inflruments of a foil’s motion have been Ufes of the 
fuppofed to be the fins; which in fome are much more ® nsand 
numerous than in others. A filh completely fitted for 
fwimming with rapidity, is generally furnilhed with “ es ' 
two pair of fins on the lides, and three fingle ones, 
two above and 011c below'. But it does not always 
happen that the filh which has the greatefl number of 
fins is the fwifteft fwimmer. The lhark is thought 
to be one of the fwifteft fifties, and yet it has no fins 
on its belly ; the haddockfeems to be more completely 
fitted for motion, and yet it does not move fo fwiftly. 

It is even obfervable, that fome fillies which have no 
fins at all, fuch as lobfters, dart forward with prodigi¬ 
ous rapidity, by means of their tail; and the iuftru- 
ment of progrelfive motion, in all fifties is now 7 found 
to be the tail. The great ufe of the fins is to keep 
the body in equilibria : and if the fins are cut off, the 
filh can ftill Iwim ; but will turn upon its lides or its 
back, without being able to keep itfelf in an ereCt 
pofture as before, if the fifh defires to turn, a blow 
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from the tail fends it about in an inftant; bin if the 
tail ftrikes both ways then the motion is progreffivc. 

Allfilhes are furrJlhed with a iiin:y glutinous mat¬ 
ter, which defends their bodies from the im mediate 
contact of the fnrrounding fluid, and which likewiic, 
in all probability allifts their motion through the wa¬ 
ter. Beneath this, in many kinds, is found a ftrong 
covering of feales, which like a coat of mail, defends 
it full more powerfully: and under that before we 
come to the mnfcular parts of the body, lies an oily 
Jubilance, which alfo tends to preferve the rcquiiite 
warmth and vigour. 

By many naturalills fillies are conlidered as of a na¬ 
ture very much inferior to land animals, whether beafts 
or birds. Their fenfe of feeling, it is thought mult 
be very obfeure on account of the fcaly coat of mail 
in which they are wrapped up. The fenfe oflmelling 
alfo, it is faid they can have only in a very fmall de¬ 
gree. All filhes, indeed, have one or more nolirils ; 
and even thofe that have not the holes perceptible 
without, yet have the bones within, properly formed 
for fmelling. But as the air is the only medium we 
know proper for the diftribuiion of odours, it cannot 
be fuppoied that thefe animals which refide conftantly 
in the water can be affected by them. As to tailing, 
they feem to make very little diftimftion. The palate 
of moll fillies is hard and bony, and conlequently 
incapable of the powers of rclilhing different fub- 
ltances; and accordingly thefe voracious animals have 
often been obferved to fwallow the filherman’s plummet 
inftead of the bait. Hearing is generally thought to 
be totally deficient in fifties, notwithftanding the dif- 
coveries of fome anatomills who pretend to have found 
out ilie bones defigned for the organ of hearing in 
their heads. They have no voice, it is faid, to com¬ 
municate villi each other, and confcquently have no 
need of an organ for hearing. Sight feems to be that 
fenfe of which they are poilefled in the greateft degree; 
and yet even this feems obfeure if we compare it with 
that of other animals. The eye, in almoft all fillies, is 
covered with the fame tranfparent fkin which covers 
the reft of the head, and which probably ferves to de¬ 
fend it ill the water, as they are without eyelids. The 
globe is more deprelfed anteriorly, and is furnifhed be¬ 
hind with a niufcle which ferves to lengthen or flatten 
it as there is occafion. The cryftalline humour, which 
in quadrupeds is flat, and of the fliape of a button- 
mould, or like a very convex lens, in filhes is quite 
round or fometimes oblong like an egg. Hence it 
i? thought that fillies are extremely near lighted ; and 
that even in the water they can perceive objedls only 
at a very fmall diltance. Hence fay they it is evi¬ 
dent how lar fillies are below terreftrial animals in their 
fenfations and confequently in their enjoyments. Even 
their brain, which is by tome fuppofed to be of a lize 
with every creatures underftanding, ibows that filhes 
are very much inferior to birds in this refpedt. 

Others argue differently with regard to the nature 
of filhes.—With refpedl to the fenfe of feeling, fay 
• they, it cannot be juftly argued that filhes are defi¬ 
cient, merely becaufe they are covered with feales as 
it is poflxble thefe feales maybe endued with as great 
a power of fenfation as we can imagine. The fenfe 
of feeling is not properly connected with foftnefi in 
any organ more than with hardnefs in it. A funilar 


argument may be nfed with regard to fmelling; for Ichthyu- 
though we do iiotknow how fmells can be propagated in logy- 
water; that is by no means a proof that they are not I'o. v 
Oil the contrary, as water is found to be capable of 
abforbing putrid effluvia from the air nothing is more 
probable than that thefe putrid effluvia when mixed 
with the water would affedt the olfadlory organs of 
fillies, as well as they atfedtours when mixed with the 
air.—With regard to taile, it certainly appeal's, that 
fifties arc able to diftinguilh their proper food from 
what is improper as well as other animals. Indeed, 
no voracious animal feems to be endued with much 
fcnfibility in thm rcfpeci; nor would it probably be 
confident with that way of promifcuoully devouring 
every creature that comes within its reach, without 
which thefe kind of animals could not fubfilt. 6 

Wnil refpect to the hearing of filhes, it is urged, 
that when, kept in a pond, they may be made to hearing, 
anfwer.at the call of a whiffle or the ringing of a bell; 
and they will even be terrified at any hidden and violent 
noife fuch as thunder, the firing of guns, &c. and 
flirink to the bottom of the water. Among the anci¬ 
ents, many were of opinion that fifties had the fenfe 
of hearing, though they were by no means fatisfied 
about the ways orpalfagcs by which they heard. Pla- 
centini afterwards dilcovered fome bones in the head of 
the pikes, which had very much the appearance of be¬ 
ing organs of hearing, though he could never difeover 
any external paifages to them. Klein affirmed, from 
his own experiments and obfervations, that all fillies 
have the organs of hearing ; and have alfo paifages 
from without to thefe organs, though in many fpecies 
they are difficult to be feen ; and that even the moil 
minute and obfeure, of thefe are capable of communi¬ 
cating a tremulous motion to thofe organs, from founds 
ilfuing from without. This is likewife aliened by M. 
Geoffroy-j-, who gives a particular defcriptioii of the \ TAjfota- 
organs of hearing belongiugto feveral fpecies. Thefe tioK f ur r 
organs jar e a fee of little bones extremely hard, and °^ a “ c dc 
white like fine porcelain, which are to be found in 
the heads of allfilhes: The external auditory paifages £ C 
are very fmall ; being fcarcc fufficicnt to admit a hog’s 
briftle ; though with care they maybe diftinguilhed ill 
almoft all filhes. It can by no means be thought that 
the water is an improper medium of found, feeing 
daily experience Ihows us that founds may be conveyed 
not only through water , but through the molt folid 
bodies^. It feems indeed very difficultto determine 1 Sfe Ac ‘ 
the matter by experiment. Mr Gouan, who kept "#“• 
fome gold fifties in a vafe, informs, us that whatever 
noife he made, he could neither terrify nor difturb 
them; he halloo’d as loud as he could putting a piece 
of paper between his mouth and the water, to prevent 
the vibration from affedting the furface and the fifties 
ftill feemed infallible; but when the paper was re¬ 
moved, and the found had its full effefton the water, 
the cafe was then altered, and the filhes inftantly funk 
to the bottom. This experiment, however, or others 
funilar to it, cannot prove that the fifties did not hear 
the founds before the paper was removed; it only fliows 
that they were not alarmed till a fallible vibration was 
introduced into the water. The call of a u hiftie may 
alfo be fuppofed to affeft the water in a fifti pond with 
a vibratory motion ; bat this certainly muff be very 
obfeure ; and if filhes can be affemblcdin this manner 


when 
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Ichthyo- when no perfon is in fight it amounts to a demonftra- 
lo g y- ^ tion that they a&uallydo hear. See Comaprative 
" ’ Anatomy, n° 167. 

The arguments ufed againft the fight of fillies are 
the weakeh of all. Many inflances which daily occur, 
Ihow that fiihes have a very acute fight, not only of 
objedts in the water, butofthofe in the air. Their 
jumping out of the water in order to catch flies is an 
abundant proof of this; and this they will continue 
to do in a fine fummer evening, even after it is fo dark 
that we cannot diftinguilh the infeds they attempt to 
7 catch. 

Fiflies can- Though fillies are formed for living entirely in the 
without water j yet they cannot fubftft without air. On this 
a ; r _ fubjed Mr Rawkfbeemade feveral experiments, which 

are recorded in the,Philofophical Tranfadions. The 
fiflies he employed were gudgeons ; a fpecies that are 
very lively in the water, and can live a confiderable 
time out'of it. Three of them were put into, a glafs 
veflel with about three pints of frefli water, which was 
defigned as a ftandard to compare the others by. Into 
another glafs, to a like.quantity of water, were put 
three more gudgeons, and thus the water filled the 
glafs to the very brim. Upon this he fcrewmd down a 
brafs plate with a leather below, to prevent any com¬ 
munication between the water and the external air; 
and that it might the better refemble a pond frozen 
over, he differed as little air as poflible to remain on 
the furface of the water. A third glafs had the fame 
quantity of water put into it; which firfl by boiling, 
and then by continuing it a whole night in vacuo, was 
purged of its air as well as poflible; and into this alfo 
were put three gudgeons. In about half an hour, the 
fiflies in the water from whence the air had been ex- 
haulted, began to difcover fome figns ofuneafinefs by 
a more than ordinary motion in their mouths and gills. 
Tliofe who had no communication with the external 
air, would at this time alfo frequently afcend to the 
top, and fuddenly fwim down again ; and in this ftate 
they continued for a confiderable time without any 
fenfible alteration. About five hours after this obfer- 
vation, the fiflies in the exhaufled water were not fo 
active as before, upon Ihaking the glafs that con¬ 
tained them. In three hours more the included fiflies 
lay all at the bottom of the glafs with their bellies up¬ 
wards ; nor could they be made to lhake their fins or 
tail by any motion given to the glafs. They had a 
motion with their mouths, however, which Ihowed that 
they were not perfectly dead. O11 uncovering the vef- 
fel which contained them, they revived in two or three 
hours, and were perfectly well next morning; at which 
time thofe in the exhaufled water werealfo.recovered. 
The veflel containing thefe lafl being put under the 
receiver of an air pump, and the air exhaufled, they 
all inflantly died. They continued at top while the 
air remained exhaufled, but funk to the bottom 011 the 
g admiflion of the atmofphere. 

Motion of The a * r t0 ‘ vel T difficult to be ex- 

the (fills of plained ; and indeed their method of obtaining the 
fiihes ana- fupply of which they Hand conftantly in need, is not 
logons to eallly accounted for. The motion in the gills in Allies 
our breath- is certainly analogous to our breathing ; and feems to 
“S' be the operation by which they feparate the air from 

the water. Their manner of breathing is as follows; 
The fifli firfl takes a quantity of water by the mouth 
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which is driven to the gills; thefe clofe, and keep the Ichthyo- 
water which is fwallowed from returning by the mouth lo 0 r y- 
while the bony covering of the gills prevents it from v 
going through them till the animal has drawn the pro¬ 
per quantity of air from it; then the bony covers open, 
and give it a free paffage ; by which means alfo the 
gills are again opened,and admit a frefli quantity of 
water. If the fifli is prevented from the free play of 
its gills, "it foon falls into convulfions, and dies. But 
though this is a pretty plaufible explanatien of tliere- 
fpiration of fiflies, it remains a difficulty not eafily fol- 
ved what is done with this air. There feems to be 
no receptacle for containing it, except the air-blad¬ 
der or fwim; which by the generality of modern 
pliilofopliers, is deftined not to anfwer any vital pur- 
pofe, but only to enable the filh to rife or link at plea- 
fure. 

The air-bladder is a bag filled with air, compofed of theufe 
fometimes of one, fometimes of two, and fometimes of of the air- 
three divifions, fitnated towards the back of the fifli, bladder in 
and opening into the maw or the gullet. The ufe of fin,es ‘ 
this in railing or depreffing the filliis proved by the 
following experiment. A carp being put into the air 
pump and the air exhaufled, the bladder is faid to 
burft by the expaufion of the air contained in it: after 
which the fifli can no more rife to the top, but ever 
afterwards crawls at the bottom. The fame thing alfo 
happens when the air bladder is pricked or wounded 
in fuch a manner as to let the air out; in thefe cafes 
alfo the filh continues at the bottom without a pofli- 
bility of rifing to the top. From this it is inferred, 
that the nfeof the air-bladder is, by fwellingat the 
will of the animal to increafe the furface of the fifti’s 
body and thence diminifliing its ipecific gravity, to 
enable it to rife to the top of the water, and to keep 
there at pleafure. On the contrary, when the filh 
wants to defeend, it is thought to contrail the air- 
bladder ; and being thus rendered fpecifically heavier 
it defeends to the bottom. 

The ancients were of opinion, that the air-bladder 
infiflies ferved for fome purpofes elfentially necefiary 
to life: and Dr Prieftley alfo conjectures, that the rai¬ 
ling or depreffing of the fifli is not the only ufe of thefe 
air bladders, but that they may alfo ferve fome other 
purpofes in the oeconomy of fillies. There are many 
arguments indeed to be ufed on this fide of the que- , 
flion ; the moll conclufive of which is, that all the car¬ 
tilaginous kind of fiflies want air bladders, and yetthey 
rife to the top or link to the bottom of the water 
without any difficulty; and though molt of the eel- 
kind have air bladders, yet they cannot raife them- 
felves in the water without great difficulty. 

Fiflies are remarkable for their longevity. ” Moll 1° 
of the diforders incident to mankind (fays Bacon) arifeLongevity 
from the changes and alterations in the atmofphere of fiftles * 
but fiflies relide in an element litttle lubjeit to change: 
theirs is an uniform exiftence ; their movements are 
without effort, and their life without labour. Their 
bones, alfo, which are united by cartilages, admit of 
indefinite extenfion; and the different (izes of animals 
of the fame kind, among fifties is very various. They 
ftill keep growing: their bodies inftead of fuffering 
the rigidity of age, which is the caufe of the natural 
decay of land-animals, ftill continue increafing with, 
frefli lupplies; and as the body grows, the conduits 
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Jchthyo- of life furnilh their ftores in greater abundance. How 
logy- long a filh, that feems to have fcarce any bounds put 
v ' to its growth, continues to live, is not afeertained ; 

it perhaps the life of a man would not be fufficient to 
Methods of meafure that of the fmallelt.”—There have been two 
determm- methods £ a n en upon for determining the age of fillies ; 
mg their t j le onc j s t ] ie c i rc l e s of the feales, the other by 
ai,c ‘ the tranfverfe fection of the back bone. When a 
fiih’s fcale is examined by a microfcope, it is found to 
conlifi of a number of circles one within another, in 
fome meafure refembling thofe which appear on the 
tranfverfe feftion of a tree, and is fuppoied to give 
the lame information. For, as in trees, we can tell 
their age. by the number of their circles; fo, in fillies, 
we can tell theirs by the number of circles in every 
fcale reckoning one ring for every year of the animal’s 
exiltence.—The age of fifties that want feales may be 
known by the other method, namely, by feparating 
the joints of the back-bone, and then minutely ob- 
ferving the number of rings which the furface, where 
it was joined, exhibits. t 

Extreme Fillies are, in general, the molt voracious animals 
voracity 0 f in nature. In moll of them, the maw is placed next 
fifcca. the mouthj; and, though polfefled of no fenlible heat, is 
endowed with a very furprifing faculty of digeltion. 
Its digeftive power feems, in fome meafure, toincreafe 
in proportion to the quantity of food with which the 
filh is fupplied. A lingle pike has been known to de¬ 
vour ioo roaches in three days. Whatever ispoftefled 
of life, feems to be the molt defirable prey for fillies. 
Some that have very fmall mouths, feed upon worms, 
and the fpawn of other filh; others, whofe mouths are 
larger, feek larger prey ; it matters not of what kind, 
whether of their own fpecies, or any other. Thofe 
with the largelt mouths purfue almofl every thing that 
hath life ; and often meeting each other in fierce oppo- 
I- lition, the filli with the largelt fwallow comes off with 
Theirama- the victory, and devours its antagonift.—As a coun- 
sdngin- terbalance to this great voracity, however, fillies are 
creafe. incredibly prolific. Some bring forth their young 
alive, others produce only eggs ; the former are rather 
the leaftfruitful; yet even thefe produce in great abun¬ 
dance. The viviparous blenny, for inltance, brings 
forth 200 or 300 at a time. Thofe which produce 
eggs, which they are obliged lo leave to chance, 
either 011 the bottom where the water is lliaHow, or 
floating on the furface where it is deeper, are all much 
more prolific, and feem to proportion their flock to the 
danger there is of confumption—Lewenhoeck alTures 
us, that the cod fpawtis above nine millions in a feafon. 
The flounder commonly produces above one million, 
and the mackarel above 500,000. Scarce one in ioo 
ef thefe eggs, however, brings forth an animal; they 
are devoured by all the lefler fry that frequent the 
Ihores, by water-fowl in fliallow waters, and by the 
larger fillies in deep waters. Such a prodigious increafe, 
if permitted to come to maturity, would overflock na¬ 
ture; even the ocean itfelf would not be able to con¬ 
tain, much lefs provide for, one half of its inhabitants. 
But two wife purpofes are anfwered by this amazing in¬ 
creafe ; it preferves the fpecies in the midlt of number - 
lefs enemies; and ferves to. furnilh the relt with a fulte- 
I4 nance adapted to their nature. 

Generation With refpedt to the generation of many kinds of 
vf fillies, fifties the common opinion is, that the female depofits 
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her fpawn or eggs, and that the male afterwards ejects 
his fperrn or male lemen upon it in the water. The 
want of the organs of generation in fifties gives an ap- 
parent probability to this : but it is llrcnuoully oppo- 
fed by Linnaeus. He affirms, that there can be no 
poffibility of impregnating the eggs of any animal out 
of its body. To confirm this, the general courfe of 
nature, not only in birds, quadrupeds, and infedts, but 
even in the vegetable world, has been called in to his 
affiltance, asproving that all impregnation is performed 
while the egg is in the body of its parent; and he fup- 
plies the want of the organs of generation by a very 
Itrange procefs, affirming, that the males ejedt their fe- 
men always fome days before the females depoiit their 
ova or fpawn ; and that the females fwallow this, and 
thus have their eggs impregnated with it. He fays, 
that he has frequently feen, at this time, three or four 
females gathered about a male, and greedily fnatch- 
ingup into their mouths the femen he ejedls. He men¬ 
tions fome of the efcoes, fome pearch, and fome of the 
cyprini, in which he had feen this procefs. But fee 
Comparative Anatomy , n° 154. 

Many opinions have been flarted in order to account 
how it happens that fifties are found in pools, and 
ditches, on high mountains, and elfewhere. But 
Gmelin obferves, that the duck-kind fwallow the eggs, 
of fifties ; and that fome of thefe eggs go down, and 
come out of their bodies unhurt, and fo are propaga- 
tedjuflinthe fame manner as has been obferved of 
plants. 

For a more particular view ofthe flrudlure of fifties,, 
fee Comparative Anatomy, n° 146—167. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI, fish-eaters, aname given- 
to a people, or rather to feveral different people, who 
lived wholly on fillies. The word is Greek, compounded, 
of tybv 5 pifeis, “ fifli,” and f «t hi edere , “ to eat.” 

The ichthyophagi fpokenof by Ptolemy are placed by 
Sanfon in the provinces of Nanquin and Xantong. 
Agatharcidescalls all the inhabitantsbetween Carmania 
and Gedrolia by the name Ichthyophagi - 

From the accounts given us of the Ichthyophagi by 
Herodotus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. it appears, 
indeed that they had cattle, but that they made no ufe. 
of them, excepting to feed their fifli withal. They made: 
their houfes of large fiffi-bones, the ribs of whales fer- 
ving them for their beams. The jaws of thefe animals, 
ferved them for doors ; and the mortars wherein they 
pounded their filh, and baked it at the fun, were 
nothing elfe but their vertebrae. 

ICHfHYPERIA, in natural hiftory, a name gi¬ 
ven by Dr Hill to the bony palates and mouths of 
fillies, (dually met with either foffile, in lingle pieces,, 
or in fragments. They are of the fame fubltance with 
the bufonitas; and are of very various, figures, fome. 
broad and Ihort, others longer and flender; fome very 
gibbofe, and others plainly arched. They are like- 
wife of various fizes, from the tenth of an inch to two. 
inches in length, and an inch in breadth. 

ICKENILD-stre et, is that old Roman highway, 
denominated from the Icenians, which extended from 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, the call part of the kingdom of 
the Iceni, to Barley in Hertfordlhire, giving name in 
the way to feveral villages, as Ickworth, Icklingham,, 
and Ickleton in that kingdom. From Barley to Roy- 
llon it divides the counties of Cambridge and Hert¬ 
ford 
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loolmkil ford. From Ickleford it runs by Tiing, erodes Bucks 
II and Oxfordlhire, paflesthe Thames at Goring, and ex- 

fonoc a- ten£ j s t0 t j, e wc j| p art 0 f England. 

1 COLMKIL. See Iona. 

ICONIUM, at prefent Cogni, formerly the capital 
city of Lycaonia in Alia Minor. St Paul coming to 
Iconium (Ads xiii. 51. xiv. 1. See.) in the year of 
Chrift 45, converted many Jews and Gentiles there. 
It is believed, that in his fir ft journey to this city, he 
converted St Tliecla, fo celebrated in the writings of 
the ancient fathers. But fome incredulous Jews ex¬ 
cited the Gentiles to rife againft Paul and Barnabas 
fo that they were upon the point of offering violence 
to them, which obliged St Paul and St Barnabas to 
fly for fecurity to the neighbouring cities. St Paul 
undertook a fecond journey to Iconium in the year 
5 r ; but we know no particulars of his journey, which 
relate peculiarly to Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTES, or Iconoclasts, breakers of 
intages ; a name which the church of Rome gives to 
all who rejed the ufe of images in religious matters— 
■The word is Greek, foimed from si»«* imago, and 
*x«sw rump ere, “ to break.” 

In this fenfe, not only the reformed, but fome of 
the eaftern churches, are called Iconoclaftes, and efteem- 
ed by them heretics, as oppoling the worlhip of the 
images of God and the faints, and breaking their fi¬ 
gures and reprefentations in churches. 

The oppolition to images began in Greece under the 
reign of Bardanes, who was created emperor of the 
Greeks a lutle after the commencement of the eighth 
century, when the worlhip of them became common. 
See Image. But the tumults occafioned by it were 
quelled by a revolution, which, in 713, deprived Bar¬ 
danes of the imperial throne. The difpute, however, 
broke out witli redoubled fury under Leo the Ifaurian, 
who ifilled out an edid in the year 726, abrogating, as 
fome fay, the worlhip of images, and ordering all the 
images, except that of Chrilt’s crucifixion, to be re¬ 
moved out of the churches; but according to others, this 
edid only prohibited the pay ing to th em any kind of ndo- 
ratiou or worlhip. This edid occafioned a civil war, 
which broke out in the illands of the Archipelago, and 
by the fuggeltions of the priefts and monks, ravaged a 
part of Alia, and afterwards reached Italy. The civil 
commotions and infurredions in Italy were chiefly pro¬ 
moted by the Roman pontiffs, Gregory I. and II. Leo 
was excommunicated, and his fubjeds in the Italian 
provinces violated tlieir allegiance, and riling in arms 
either maflacred or banilhed all the emperor’s deputies 
and officers. In confequence of tliefe proceedings, Leo 
aflembled a council at Conflantinoplein 730, which de¬ 
graded Germanus, the bifliop of that city, who was a 
patron of images; and he ordered all the images to be 
publicly burnt, aud inflided a variety of fevere punilh- 
ments upon fuch aswere attached to that idolatrous wor- 
fhip. Hence arofe two fadions ; one of which adopted 
the adoration and Worlhip of images, and on that account 
were called iconoduli or iconolatra ; and the other main¬ 
tained that fuch worfliip wasunlawfnl, and that nothing 
was more worthy the zeal of Chriftians than to demolifh 
and deftroy thofe flatties andpidures which were the 
occafion of this grofs idolatry ; and hence they were 
diftinguilhed by the titles of iconomachi, (from 3«s«v 
image, and I contend,') and icomclafta. The zeal of 
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Gregory II. in favour of image worfliip, was not only TconocU-.- 
imitated, but even furpaffed by his fiiccefibr Grego- ftci. 
ry III. in confequence of which the Italian provinces v " 
were torn from the Grecian empire. 

Conflantine, called Copronymus, from xovft,; f< 'fler- 
cus,” and “ name, ” becaufehe was faidtohave 
defiled the facred font at his baptifin, fitcceded his 
father Leo in 741, and in 754 convened a council at 
Conflantinople, regarded by the Greeks as the feventh 
oecumenical council, which folemnly condemned the 
worlhip and ufe of images. Thofe who, notwithfland- 
ing this decree of the council, railed commotions in 
the flate, were feverely punilhed ; and new laws were 
enad.ed, to fet bounds to the violence of monaflic rage. 

Leo IV. who was declared emperor in 775, purfued 
the fame me a fares and had reconrfe to the coercive 
influence of penal laws, in order to extirpate idolatry 
out of the Chriflian church. Irene, the wife of Leo, 
pcifoned her Jmfband in 780; affiimed the reins of 
empire during the minority of her fon Conflantine, 
and in 786 fummoned a council at Nice in Bithynia, 
known by the name of the fecond dRicene council, which 
abrogated the laws and decrees againft the new ido- 
latry, reftored the worlhip of images and of the crofs* 
and denounced fevere puniflirnents againft ihofe who 
maintained thatGod was the only object of religious 
adoration. In this contelt, the Britons, Germans, and 
Gauls, were of opinion, that images might be lawfully 
continued inchurches, but they coniidered the worlhip 
of them as highly injurious a»d olfcnlive fo the Su¬ 
preme Being. Charlemagne diftinguilhed himfelf as a 
mediator in this controverfy : he ordered four books 
concerning images to be compofed, refuting the rea- 
fons urged by the Nicene bilhops to juftify the worfliip 
of images which he fent to Adrian the Roman pon¬ 
tiff in 790, in order to engage him to withdraw his ap¬ 
probation of the decrees of the lalt council of Nice. 

Adrian wrote an an fiver; and in 794, a council of 
300 bilhops, aflembled by Charlemagne at Francfort 
on the Maine, confirmed the opinion contained in the 
four books, and folemnly condemned the worlhip of 
images. In die Greek church, after the banifhmcnt 
oflrene, the controverfy concerning images broke out 
anew, and was carried on by the contending parties, 
daring the half of the ninth century, with various and 
uncertain fuccefs. The emperor Nicephofus appears 
upon the whole to have been an enemy to this idola¬ 
trous worlhip. His fuccelfor, Michael Curopalates, 
furnamed Rhangabe, patronized and encouraged it. But 
the feene changed on the accdfion of Leo the Arme- " 
nian to the empire ; who aflembled a council at Con- 
ftantinople in 814, that abolilhed the decrees of the 
Nicene council. His fucceflor Michael, furnamed Bal- 
£vjydifapproved the worlhip of images, and his fon 
Theophilus treated them with great feverity. How- , 
ever, the emprefs Xheodora, after his death, and du¬ 
ring the minority of her fon, aflembled a council at 
Conflantinoplein 842, which reinflated the decrees of 
the fecond Nicene council, and encouraged image 
worlhip by a law. The council held at the fame place 
under Photius, in 879, and reckoned by the Greeks 
the eighth general council, confirmed and renewed th* 

Nicene decrees. In commemoration of this council, a 
feftival wasinftitutedby the fuperflitious Greeks, call¬ 
ed thej feajt of orthodoxy. The Latins were generally 
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Iconogra- of opinion, that images might be differed as the means 
phia 0 f aiding the memory oi the faithful, and of calling 
T ofahe t0 their remembrance the pious exploits and virtuous 
j“ 0 a n . e * aflions of the perfons whom they reprefented; but 

-— v - they detefted all thoughts of paying them the lead 

marks of religious homage or adoration. The coun¬ 
cil of Paris, aifembled in 824 by Louis the Meek, re- 
folved to allow the ufe of images in the churches, but 
feverely prohibited rendering them religious worfhip. 
Neverthelefs, towards the conclufion of this century, 
the Gallican clergy began to pay a kind of religious 
homage to the images of faints, and their example was 
followed by the Germans and other nations. How¬ 
ever, the iconoclailes dill had their adherents among 
the Latins ; the mod eminent of whom was Claudius 
bifhop of Turin, who, in 823, ordered all images and 
even the crofs, to be cad out of the churches, and 
committed to the flames; and he wrote a treatife, in 
which he declared both againd the ufe and wordiip of 
them. He condemned relics, pilgrimages to the holy 
land, and all voyages to the tombs of faints; and to 
his writings and labours it was owing, that the city of 
Turin, and the adjacent country, was, for a long time 
after his death, much lefs infected with fuperditioii 
than the other parts of Europe. The controverfy con¬ 
cerning the fanftity of images was again revived by 
Leo bifliop of Chalcedon, in the nth century, on 
occafion of the emperor Alexius’s converting the fi¬ 
gures of filver that adorned the portals of the churches 
into money in order to fupply the exigencies of the 
date. The bilhop obdinately maintained that he had 
been guilty of facrilege; and publiflied a treatife, in 
which he affirmed, that in thefe images there refided 
an inherent fanflity, and that the adoration of Chri- 
dians ought not to be confined to the perfons repre¬ 
fented by thefe images, but extended to the images 
themfelves. The emperor affembled a council at Coiv 
dantinople, which determined, that the images of 
Chrid and of the faints were to be honoured only with 
a relative worfhip; and that invocation and worfhip 
were to be addreffed to the faints only as the fervants 
of Chrid, and on account of their relation to him, as 
their mader. Leo, diflatisfied even with thefe abfurd 
and fuperflitious decifions, was fent into banifhment. 
In the weflern church, the worfhip of images was did 
approved and oppofed by feveral confiderable parties, 
as the Petrobruffians, Albigenfes, Waldenfes, &c. till 
at length this idolatrous practice was entirely abolifhed 
in many parts of the Chridian world by the Reforma¬ 
tion, See Imace. 

ICONOGRAPHIA (derived from uy-siv “image,” 
and y^apa “ I deferibe), the defeription of images or 
ancient datues of marble and copper; alfo of buds and 
femi-buds, penates, paintings in frelco, mofaic works, 
and. ancient pieces of miniature. 

ICONOLATRiE, or Iconolaters (from zutav 
and haTPivu “ I worfhip,”) or Iconoduli (from ux-uv 
and 5 aA oa “I ferve);” thofe who worfhip images: 
A name which the iconoclafles give to thofe of the 
Romiffi communion, on account of their adoring- 
images, and of rendering to them the worfhip only due 
to God. Sec Iconoclasts and Image. 

ICOSAHEDRON, in geometry, a regular folid, 
confiding of 20 triangular pyramids, whofe vertexes 
meet in the centre of a fphere fuppofed to circum- 
Von. IX. 


foribe it; and therefore have their height and bafes Icofandria 
equal: wherefore the folidity of one of thefe pyramids t 
multiplied by 20, the number of bafes gives the folid . , 

contents of the icofahedron. 

ICOSANDRIA (from uKoa-t “ twenty,” and 
“ a man or hufband”) ; the name of the 12th clafs in 
Linnceus’s fexual method, confiding of plants with her¬ 
maphrodite flowers, which are furnifhed with 20 or 
more ftamina, that are inferted into the inner fide of 
the calyx or petals. See Botany, p. 430. 

ICTINUS, a celebrated Greek architect who lived 
about 430 B. C. built feveral magnificent temples, and 
among others that of Minerva at Athens. 

IDA (anc. geog.), a mountain lituated in the heart 
of Crete where broaded; the highed of all in the 
ifland ; round, and in compafs 60 dadia (Strabo); the 
mirfing place of Jupiter, and where his tomb was vi- 
fited in Varro’s time.—Another Ida , a mountain of 
Myfia, or rather a chain of mountains (Homer, Vir¬ 
gil), extending from Zeleia on the fouth of the terri¬ 
tory of Cyzicus to Ledum the utmod promontory of 
Troas. The abundance of its waters became the 
fource of many rivers, and particularly of the Simois, 
Scamander, iElepus, Granicus, See. It was covered 
with green wood, and the elevation of its top opened a 
fine extenfive view of the Hellefpont and the adjacent 
countries ; from which reafon it Was frequented by 
the gods during the Trojan war, according to Homer. 

The top was called Gargara (Homer, Strabo); and 
celebrated by the poets for the judgment of Paris on 
the beauty of the three goddefles, Minerva, Juno, and 
Venus, to the lad of whom he gave the preference: 

IDALIUM (anc. geog.), a promontory on the 
ead fide of Cyprus. Now Capo di Griego ; with a 
high rugged eminence rifing over it, in the form of a 
table. It was facred to Venus; and hence the epi¬ 
thet Idalia given her by the poets. The eminence 
was covered with a grove; and the grove was a 
little town, in Pliny’s time extimft. Idalia, accord¬ 
ing to Bochart, denotes the place of lpot facred to 
the goddefs. 

IDEA, the redex perception of objects, after the 
original perception or impreffion has been felt by 
the mind. See Metaphysics, pajfim; and Logic, 

Part I. 

IDENTITY, denotes that by which a thing is it- 
felf, and not any thing elfe; in which fenfe identity 
differs from Jimilitude, as well as diverfity . See Meta¬ 
physics. 

IDES, in the ancient Roman kalendar, were eight 
days in each month ; the fird of which fell on the 15th 
of March, May, July, and October ; and on the 13th 
day of the other months.—The origin of the word is 
conteded. Some will have it formed from uha “ to 
fee;” by reafon the full moon was commonly feen on 
the days of the ides: others from oJ©. “ fpecies, fi¬ 
gure,” on account of the image of the full moon then 
vifible : others from idulium or ovis idulh, a name given 
by the Hetrurians to a vidim offered on that day to 
Jupiter; others from the Hetrurian word id?/o, i. e. 
divide ; by reafon the ides divided the moon into two 
nearly equal parts. 

The ides came between the Kalends and the Nones ; 
and were reckoned backwards. Thus they called the 
14th day of March, May, July, and oftober, and the 
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12th of the other months, the pridie idus, or the day 
before the ides; the next preceding day they called 
the tertia idus ; and fo on, reckoning always back¬ 
wards till they came to the Nones. This method of 
reckoning time is flill retained in the chancery of Rome, 
and in the kalendar of the Breviary—The ides of 
May were confecrated to Mercury: the ides of March 
were ever efleemed unhappy, after Caefar’s murder on 
that day : the time after the ides of June was reck- 
oned fortunate for thofe who entered into matrimony ; 
the ides of Augufl were confecrated to Diana, and 
were obferved as a feaft-day by the flaves. On the 
ides of September, auguries were taken for appointing 
the magiflrates, who formerly entered into their offices 
on the ides of May, afterwards on thofe of March. 

IDIOCY, a defeat of underftanding. Both idiocy 
and Lunacy excufe from the guilt of crimes ; (fee 
Crime, par. ult .) For the rule of law as to lunatics, 
which alfo may be eafily adapted to idiots, is, that fu- 
riofus furore folum punitur. In criminal cafes, there¬ 
fore, idiots and lunatics are not chargeable for their 
own afts, if committed when under thefe incapacities : 
no, not even for treafon itfelf. Alfo, if a man in his 
found memory commits a capital offence, and before 
arraignment for it he becomes mad, he ought not to 
be arraigned for it: becaufe he is not able to plead to 
it with that advice and caution that he ought. And 
if, after he has pleaded, the prifoner becomes mad, 
he fhall not be tried: for how can he make his de¬ 
fence ? If, after he be tried and found guilty, he lofes 
his fenfes- before judgment, judgment fhall not be pro¬ 
nounced ; and if, after judgment, he becomes of non¬ 
fane memory, execution fhall be flayed: for perad- 
venture, fays the humanity of the Engifh law, had 
the prifoner been of found memory, he might have al¬ 
leged fomething in flay of judgment or execution. In¬ 
deed, in the bloody reign of Henry VIII. a flatute 
was made, which enaifled, that if a perfon, being com¬ 
pos mentis, fhould commit high treafon, and after fall 
into madnefs, he might be tried in his madnefs, and 
fhould fuffer death, as if he were of perfect memory. 
But this favage and inhuman law was repealed by the 
flatute i & 2 Ph, & M. c.. 10. For, as is obferved by 
Sir Edward Coke,. “ the execution of an offender is 
for example, at pcena ad paucos, metus ad omnes per 
veniat : but fo it is not when a- madman is executed ; 
but fhould be a miferable fpeclacle, both againfl law, 
and of extreme inhumanity and cruelty, and can be 
no example to others.” But if there be any doubt 
whether the party be compos or not, this fhall be tried 
by a jury. And if he be fo found, a total idiocy, or 
abfolute infanity,, excufes from- the guilt, and of courfe 
from the puniihment,, of any criminal action commit¬ 
ted under fuch deprivation of the fenfes t but if a luna¬ 
tic hath- lucid intervals of underftanding, he fhall an- 
fwer for what he does in thofe intervals, as if he had 
no deficiency. Yet, in the cafe of abfolute madmen, 
as they are not anfwerable for their actions, they fhould 
not be permitted the liberty of acting unkfs under pro¬ 
per control p and, in particular, they ought not to be 
fuffered to go loofe, to the terror of the king's fub- 
jects. It was the dodtrine of our ancientlaw, that per¬ 
fons deprived of their reafon might be-confined'till they 
recovered their fenfes, without waiting for the forms of 
a. commifflon or. other fpecial authority from the crown: 
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and now, by "the vagrant adts, a method is chalked Idiocy, 
out for imprifoning, chaining, and fending them to v 
their proper homes. 

The matrimonial contradl likewife cannot take place 
in a flate of idiocy. It was formerly adjudged, that 
the iffue of an idiot was legitimate, and his marriage 
valid. A flrange determination! fince confent is ab- 
folutely requifite to matrimony, and neither idiots 
nor lunatics are capable of confenting to any thing. 

And therefore the civil law judged much more fen- 
fibly, when it made fuch deprivations of reafon a pre¬ 
vious impediment, though not a caufe of divorce if 
they happened after marriage. And modern refolu- 
tions have adhered to the fenfe of the civil law, by de¬ 
termining that the marriage of a lunatic, not being in 
a lucid interval, was abfolutely void. But as it might 
be difficult to prove the exadt ftate of the party’s mind 
at the adtual celebration of the nuptials, upon this ac¬ 
count (concurring with fome private family reafons* ), * See Pri- 
the flatute 15 Geo. II. c. 30. has provided, that the ' L ' aU 
marriage of lunatics and perfons under phrenzies (if 
found lunatics under a commiffion, or committed to 
the care of truftees under any adt of parliament) before 
they are declared of found mind by the lord chancel¬ 
lor, or the majority of fuch truftees, fhall be totally 
void. 

Idiots and perfons of nonfane memory, as well as in¬ 
fants and perfons under durefs, are not totally difabled 
either to convey or purchafe, but fuh modo only. For 
their conveyances and purchafes are voidable, but not 
adtually void. The king, indeed, on behalf of an idiot, 
may avoid his grants or other adts. But it hath been 
faid, that a non compos himfelf, though he be after¬ 
wards brought to a right mind, fhall not be permitted 
to allege his own infanity in order to avoid fuch grant: 
for that no man fhall be allowed to flupify himfelf, or 
plead his own difability. The progrefs of this notion 
is fomewhat curious. In the time of Edward I. non 
compos was a fufficient plea to avoid a man’s own 
bond: and there is a writ in the regifter for the alie¬ 
nor himfelf to recover lands aliened by him during his 
infanity; dum fuit non compos mentis fuse, ut dicit, &c. 

But under Edward III. a fcruple began to arife, whe¬ 
ther a man fhould be permitted to blemijh himfelf, by 
pleading his own infanity: and, afterwards, a defen¬ 
dant in affize having pleaded a releafe by the plaintiff 
fince the Lift continuance, to which the plaintiff re¬ 
plied (ore tenus, as the manner then was) that he was 
out of his mind when he gave it, the court adjourned 
the affize ; doubting, whether as the plaintiff was fane 
-both then and at the commencement of the fuit, he 
fhould be permitted, to plead' an intermediate depriva¬ 
tion of re?Jfen; and the queflion was- afked, how he 
came to remember to releafe, if out of his fenfes when 
he gave ft ? Under Henry VL, this way of reafoning 
(that a man fhall- not be allowed t® difable himfelf, by 
pleading his own. incapacity, becaufe, he cannot know 
what he did, under fuch a foliation); was ferioufly adop¬ 
ted by the judges in argument ; upon, a-, queflion, whe¬ 
ther the heir was barred of his right of entry by the 
feoffment of his infane anceftor ? And- from thefe loofe 
authorities, which Fitzherbert does not fcruple to re¬ 
ject as-being contrary to reafon, the maxim that a man 
fhall not flultify himfelf, hath been handed down as 
fettled law: though later opinions, feeling the incon¬ 
venience; 
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tdiom venlence of the rule, have in many points endeavoured 
II to reftrain it. And, clearly, the next heir, or other 

. Idlenifj, p er p on 'mterefted, may, after the death of the idiot or 
non compos, take advantage of his incapacity and avoid 
the grant. And fo too, if he purchafes Under this 
difability, and does not afterwards upon recovering his 
fenfes agree to the purchafe, his heir may either waive 
or accept the eftate at his option. In like manner, an 
infant may waive fuch purchafe or conveyance, when 
he comes to full age; or, if he does not then aftually 
agree to it, his heirs may waive it after him. Perfons 
alfo, who purchafe or convey under durefs, may affirm 
Or avoid fuch tranfa&ion, whenever the durefs is cea- 
fed. For all thefe are under the protection of the law ; 
which will not fuffer them to be impofed upon through 
the imbecility of their prefent condition ; fo that their 
aits are only binding, in cafe they be afterwards agreed 
to when fuch imbecility ceafes. Yet the guardians 
or committees of a lunatic, by the ftatute 11 Geo. III. 
c. 20. are empowered to renew in his right, under the 
directions of the court of chancery, any leafe for lives 
or years, and apply the profits of fuch renewal for the 
benefit of fuch lunatic, his heirs, or executors. See 
Lunacy. 

IDIOM, among grammarians, properly fignifies 
the peculiar genius Of each language, but is often ufed 
in a fynonymous fenfe with dialed!. The word is 
Greek, limpet “ propriety formed of ihof “ proper, 
own.” 

IDIOPATHY, in phyfic, a diforder peculiar to a 
certain part of the body, and not arifing from any pre¬ 
ceding difeafe; in which fenfe it is oppofed to fym- 
pathy. Thus, an epilepfy is idiopathic when it hap¬ 
pens merely through fome fault in the brain ; and 
Sympathetic when it is the eoftfequence of fome other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, among phyficlahs, denotes a 
peculiar temperament of body, whereby it is rendered 
more liable to certain diforders than perfons of a diffe¬ 
rent conftitution uiually are. 

IDIOT, or Ideot, in our laws, denotes a natural 
fool, or a fool from his birth. See Idiocy. 

The word is originally Greek, tharr,;, which pri¬ 
marily imports a 'private perfon, or one who leads a pri¬ 
vate life, without any ffiare Or concern in the govern¬ 
ment of affairs. 

A perfon who has underftanding enough to hieafure 
a yard of cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the 
days of the Week, &c. is not an idiot in the eye of 
the law. But a man who is born deaf, dumb, and 
blind, is confidered by the law in the fame ftate as an 
idiot. 

Idiot is alfo uled, by ancient writers, for a perfon 
ignorant or unlearned ; anfwering to illiteratus or im- 
feritus. In this fenfe, Vidtor tells us, in his Chrorii- 
con, that in the tonfulfhip of Meffala, the Holy Gof- 
pels, by command of the emperor Anaftafius, werecor- 
redted and amended, as having been written by idiot 
evangel ids : : Tnnquam ab icHotis evatigeliflis compofita. 

IDLENESS, a reludlancy in people to be employ¬ 
ed in any kind of work. 

Idlenefs in any perfon whatfoever is a high of¬ 
fence againft the public economy. In China it is a 
maxim, that if there be a man who does not work, or 
u woman that is idle, in the empire, fc-mebody mud 


fuffef cold or hunger: the produce of the lands not bd- 
ing more than fufficient, with culture, to maintain the I(lol ^ tr y- 
inhabitants; and therefore, though the idle perfon 
may ihift off the Want from himfelf, yet it mud in the 
end fall fomewhere. The court alfo of Areopagus at 
Athens punifhed idlenefs, and exerted a right of exami¬ 
ning every citizen in what manner he fpent his time ; 
the intention of which was, that the Athenians, know¬ 
ing they were to give an account of their occupations, 
fhould follow only fuch as were laudable, and that there 
might be no room left for fuch as lived by unlawful 
arts. The civil law expelled all fturdy vagrants from Bfoct/K 
the city : and, in our own law, all idle perfons or va- Commch 
gabonds, whom our ancient ftatUtes deferibe to be 
“ fUch as Wake on the night, and deep on the day, 
and haUnt cuftomable taverns and ale-houfes, and routs 
about; and no man wot from whence they come, ne 
whether they go j” or filch as are more particularly 
deferibed by ftatute 17 Geo. II. c. 5. and divided in 
to three claffes, idle and diforderly perfons, rogues and 
•vagabonds, and incorrigible rogues ;—-all thefe are offen¬ 
ders againft the good order, and blemiffies in the 
government of any ftate. They are therefore all 
puniftied, by the ftatute laft mentioned ; that is to 
fay, idle and diforderly perfons with one month’s im- 
prifonment in the hoUfe of correction ; rogues and va 1 
gabonds with whipping, and imprifonment not exceed¬ 
ing fix months 5 and incorrigible rogues with the like 
difeipline, and confinement not exceeding two years ; 
the breach and efcape from fuch confinement in one 
of an inferior clafs, ranks hifti among incorrigible 
rogues 5 and in a rogue (before incorrigible) makes 
him a felon, and liable to be tranfpo'rted for fevert 
years. Perfons harbouring vagrants are liable to a fine 
of forty ftiillings, and to pay all expellees brought up¬ 
on the parifh thereby : in the fame manner as, by our 
aneient laws, whoever harboured any ftranger for 
m'ote than tWo nights, was anlWe'rable to the public 
for any offence that fuch his ininate might commit. 

IDOL, in pagan theology, an image, or fancied 
reprefentation of ahy of the heathen gods.—This 
image, of Whatever materials it confifted, was, by cer¬ 
tain ceremotnes, called coiifecrationy, converted into a 
god-. While under the artificer’s hands, it was only a 
mere ft at lie-. Three things Were neceffary to torn it 
into a god ; proper ornaments, confecration, and ora¬ 
tion. The ornaments Were various, and Wholly defin¬ 
ed to blind the eyes of the ignorant and ftatpid multi¬ 
tude, who are chiefly taken with ftio\v and pageantry. 

Then followed the confecration and oration, which 
were performed with great foletnnity among the Ro¬ 
mans. See Image. 

IDOLATRY, or the worftiip of idols, mav be di- 
ftinguiihed into two forts. By the firft, men adore the 
Works of God, the fun, the moon, the ftars, aim els, 
daemons, men, and animals 1 by trie iccond, nien wor- 
fhip the work of their own hands, as ftatucs, pidtures-, 
and the like": and to thefe may he added a third, that 
by which men have worfbipped the true. God under 
fenfible figures and reprefentations. This indeed may 
have been the cafe with refpeit to each of the above 
kinds of idolatry; and thus the Ifraelites adored God, 
under the figure of a calf. 

Tlie ftars were the firft objects of idolatrous wor¬ 
ftiip, on account of their beauty, their influence on 
P 2 the 
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Idolatry, the productions of the earth, and the regularity of the Greeks to the Trojan war with a fleet of 90 fhips. Idumaa 
Idomcntiis . their motions, particularly the fuit and moon, which During this celebrated war he rendered himfelf famous [| 

are confidered as the mod glorious and refplendent by his valour, and flaughtered many of the enemy. At J e dburgh, 
images of the deity: afterwards, as their fentiments his return from the Trojan war, lie made a vow to ' 
became more corrupted, they began to form images, Neptune in a dangerous tempeft, that if he efcaped 
and to entertain the opinion, that by virtue of cpnfe- from the fury of the feas and ftorms, he would oiler 
oration, the gods were called down to inhabit or dwell to the god whatever living creature firft prefented it- 
in their ftatues. Hence Arnobius takes occafion to felf to his eye on the Cretan fhpre. This was no other 
rally the pagans for, guarding fo carefully the ftatues than his fon who came, to congratulate his father upon 
of their gods, who, if they were really prefent in their his fafe return. Idomeneus performed his promife to 
images, might fave their worfhippers the trouble of fc- the god; and the inhumanity and rafhnefs of this fa- 
curing them from thieves and robbers. crifice rendered him fo odious in the eyes of his fub- 

As to the adoration which the ancient pagans paid jedts, that he left Crete, and migrated in queft of a 
to the ftatues of their gods, it is certain, that the wifer fettlement. He came to Italy and founded a city on 
and more fenfible heathens confidered them only as the coaft of Calabria, which he called Salentum. He 
iimple reprefentations or figures defigned to recal to died in an extreme old age, after he had had the fatis- 
their minds the memory of their gods. This was the faction of feeing his new kingdom flouriih, and his 
opinion of Varro and Seneca: and the fame fentiment fubjedts happy. According to the Greek fcholiaft of 
is clearly laid down in Plato, who maintains, that Lycophron, v. 1217, Idomeneus, during his abfence in 
images are inanimate, and that all the honour paid to the Trojan war, entrufted the management of his king- 
them has refpedt to the gods whom they reprefent. dom to Leucos, to whom he promifed his daughter 
But as to the vulgar, they were ftupid enough to be- Clifithere in marriage at his return. Leucos at firft 
lieve the ftatues themfelves to be gods, and to pay di- governed with moderation, but he was perfuaded by 
vine worfhip to ftocks and Hones. Nauplius king of Eubcea to put to death Meda the 

Soon after the flood, idolatry feems to have been wife of his mailer, with her daughter Clifithere, and ta 
the prevailing religion of all the world; for wherever feize the kingdom. After thefe violent meafures he 
we call our eyes at the time of Abraham, we fcarcely {Lengthened himfelf on the throne of Crete, and Ido- 
fee any thing but falfe worfhip and idolatry. And it meneus at his return found it impoflible to expel the 
appears from feripture, that Abraham’s forefathers, and ufurper. 
even Abraham himfelf, were for a time idolators. IDUMiEA. See Ebom. 

The Hebrews were indeed exprefsly forbidden to JEALOUSY, in ethics, is that peculiar uneaftnefs 
make any reprefentation of God ; they were not fo which arifes from the fear that fome rival may rob us 
much as to look upon an idol: and from the time of of the affection of one whom we greatly love, or fuf—. 
the Maccabees to the deftrudtion of Jerufalem, the picion that he has. already done it. The firft fort of 
Jews extended this precept to the making the figure jealoufy is infeparable from love, before it is in poffef- 
of any man: by the law of Mofes, they were obliged fion-of its objedt: the latter is often unjuft, generally 
to deftroy all the images they found, and were for- mifehievous, always troublefome. 
bidden to apply any of the gold or filver to their own Waters of Jealousy. See Waters. 

ufe, that no one might receive the leaft profit from IDYLLION, in ancient poetry, is only a diminu- 

any thing belonging to an idol. Of this the Jews, tive of the word eidos, and properly fignifies any poem 
after they had fmarted for their idolatry, were fo fen- of moderate extent, without considering the fubjedt. 
fible, that they thought it unlawful to ufe any veffel But as the colledtion of Theocritus’s poems were called 
that had been employed in facrificing to a falfe god, idyllia, and the paftoral pieces being by far the beft in 
to warm themfelves with the wood of a grove after that colledtion, the term iilyUion feems to be now ap- 
it was cut down, or to ihelter themfelves under its propriated to paftoral pieces. 

fhade. JEARS or Geers, in the fea-language, an aflem- 

But the preaching of the Chriftian religion, where- blage of tackles, by which the lower yards of a fhip 
ever it prevailed, entirely rooted out idolatry; as did are hoifted along the malls to their ufual ftation, or 
alio that of Mahomet, which is built on the worfhip lowered from thence as occafion requires ; the former 
of one God. It muft not, however, be forgotten, of which operations is called Jwaying, and the latter 
that the Proteftant Chriftians charge thofe of the Jlriking. 

church of Rome with paying an idolatrous kind of JEBUS/EI, cne of the feven ancient people of Ca- 
worlhip to the pidtur.es or images of faints and mar- naan, defeended of Jebufi, Canaan’s fon; fo warlike 
tyrs: before thefe, they burn lamps and wax-candles ; and brave, as to have ftood their ground, efpecially 
before thefe, they burn incenfe, and, kneeling, offer in Jehus, afterwards called Jerufalem, down to the time 
up their vows and petitions: they, like the Pagans, of David. Judges i. 21. 1 Sam. v. 6. 
believe that the faint to whom the image is dedi- JEDBURGH, a parliament-town of Scotland, ca- 
cated, prefides in a particular manner about its Ihrine, pital of Tiviotdale or Roxburghfiiire, is lituated nearly 
and works miracles by the intervention of its image ; in the middle of the county, on the banks of the river 
and that if the. image was deftroyed or taken away, Jed, whence it derives its name. It is well built and 
the faint would no longer perform any miracle in that populous, and has a good market for corn and cattle, 
place. On the weft fide of the river, near its junction with 

IDOMENEUS (fab. hift.), fucceeded his father the Terict, ftand the beautiful ruins of an abbey 
Deucalion on the throne e£ Crete. He accompanied founded by David I. a part of which ancient pile ftill 

ferves 
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Jeddo femes for a parifh-church.—Jedburgh is the feat of 
II the ftieriff’s court and prefbytery; and is a barony in 
Jeffreys. t jj fi f arn JJy of Lothi an, whofe eldeft fon is called Earl 
of Ancrum. 

JEDDO, the capital town or city of the iflands of 
Japan, where the emperor refides. It is open on all 
fldes, having neither walls nor ramparts ; and the 
houfes are built with earth, and boarded on the out- 
fide to prevent the rain from dcllroying the walls. In 
every llreet there is an iron gate, which is lhut up in 
the night; and a kind of cuftom-houfe or magazine, 
to put merchandizes in. It is a large place, being 
nine miles in length and fix in breadth, and contains 
1,000,000 of inhabitants. A fire happened in 1658, 
which, in the fpace of 48 hours, burnt down 100,000 
houfes, and in which a vaft number of inhabitants pe- 
rifhed. The emperor’s palace and all the reft were 
reduced to afhes; but they are all built again. The 
royal palace is in the middle of the town; and is de¬ 
fended with walls, ditche”, towers, and baftions. 
Where the emperor refides, there are three towers 
nine flories high, each covered with plates of gold ; 
and the hall of audience is faid to be fupported by 
pillars of mafTy gold. Near the palace are feveral 
others, where the relations of the emperor live. The 
emprefs has a palace of her own, and there are 20 
fmall ones for the concubines. Befides, all the vaffal 
kings have each a palace in the city, with a handfome 
garden, and ftables for 2000 horfes. The houfes of 
the common fort are nothing but a ground-floor, and 
the rooms are parted by folding-fcreens; fo that they 
can make the rooms larger or fmaller at pleafure. It 
is feated in an agreeable plain, at the bottom of a fine 
bay; and the river, which croffes it, is divided into feve¬ 
ral canals. E. Long. 140. o. N. Lat. 35. 32. 

JEFFERY. See Geoffroy. 

JEFFREYS (Sir George), baron Wem, commonly 
called Judge Jeffreys, was the fixth fon of John Jef¬ 
freys, Efq; of Aft on in Denbighfhire ; and was edu¬ 
cated at Weftminfter-fchool, whence he removed to 
the Inner Temple, where he applied himfelf to the ftu- 
dy of law. Alderman Jeffreys, who was probably 
related to him, introduced him among the citizens of 
London; and he being a merry bottle companion, 
foon came into great bufinefs, and was chofen their 
recorder. He was afterwards chofen folicitor to the 
duke of York;- and in 1680 was knighted, and made 
chief-juftice of Chefter. At length, refigning the re- 
corderfhip, he obtained the poll of chief-juftice of the 
king’s bench, and, foon after the acceflion of James II. 
the great feal. During the reign of king Charles II. 
he fhowed himfelf a bitter enemy to thofe diffenting 
minifters who, in that time of perfecution, were tried 
by him: he was one of the greateft advifers and pro¬ 
moters of all the oppreflions and arbitrary meafures 
carried on in the reign of James II; and his fanguina- 
ry and inhuman proceedings againft Monmouth’s un¬ 
happy adherents in the weft will ever render his name 
infamous. Whenever the prifoner was of a different 
party, or he could pleafe the court by condemning him, 
inftead of appearing according to the duty of his office, 
as his counfel, he would fcarce allow him to fpeak for 
himfelf; but would load him with the groffeft and 
moft vulgar abufe, browbeat, infult, and turn to ridi¬ 
cule the witneffes that fgoke in his behalf ; and even 


threaten the jury with fines and imprifonment, if they Jeffreys, 
made the leaft hefitation about bringing in the prifoner Jehovah, 
guilty. Yet it is faid, that when he was in temper, * 
and matters perfedtly indifferent came before him, no 
one became a feat of juftice better. Nay, it even ap¬ 
pears, that, when he was under no ftate-influence, he 
was fometimes inclined to proteft the natural and civil 
rights of mankind, of which the following inftance 
has been given:—The mayor and aldermen of Bri- 
ftol had been ufed to tranfport convifted criminals to 
the American plantations, and fell them by way of 
trade. This turning to good account, when any pil¬ 
ferers or petty rogues were brought before them, they 
threatened them with hanging ; and then fome offi¬ 
cers who attended, eameftly perfuaded the ignorant in¬ 
timidated creatures to beg for tranfportation, as the 
only way toTave them ; and in general their advice was 
followed. Then, without more form, each alderman 
in courfe took one, and fold him for his own benefit; 
and fometimes warm difputes arofe between them about 
the next turn. This infamous trade, which had been 
carried on many years, coming to the knowledge of 
the lord chief juftice, he made the mayor defeend from 
the bench, and ftand at the bar in his fcarlet and furr,. 
with his guilty brethren the aldermen, and plead as 
common criminals. He then obliged them to give fe- 
curities to anfwer informations ; but the proceedings 
were flopped by the Revolution.—However, the bru¬ 
tality Jeffreys commonly fhowed on the bench, where 
his voice and vifage were equally terrible, at length ex- 
pofed him to a fevere mortification. A ferivener of 
Wapping having a caufe before him, one of the oppo¬ 
nent’s counfel faid he was a ftrange fellow, and fome¬ 
times went to church, and fometimes to conventicles ; 
and it was thought he was a trimmer. At this the 
chancellor fired: “A trimmer? (faid he); I have 
heard much of that monfter, but never law one. Come 
forth, Mr Trimmer, and let me fee your fliape.” He- 
then treated the poor fellow fo roughly, that, on his 
leaving the hall, he declared he would not undergo the: 
terrors of that man’s face again to fave his life, and he 
fhould certainly retain the frightful impreffions of it as 
long as he lived. Soon after, the prince of Orange 
coming, the lord chancellor, dreading the public re- 
fentjnent, difguifed himfelf in a feaman’s drefs, in or¬ 
der to leave the kingdom; and was drinking in a cel¬ 
lar, when this ferivener coming into the cellar, and fee¬ 
ing again the face which had filled him with fuch hor¬ 
ror, ftarted ; on which Jeffreys, fearing he was known,, 
feigned a cough, and turned to the wall with his pot 
of beer in his hand. But Mr Trimmer going out, gave 
notice that he was there j and the mob ruffling in, fei- 
zed him, and carried him before the lord-mayor, who 
fent him with a ft rung guard to the lords of the coun¬ 
cil, by whom he was committed to the Tower, where 
he died in 1689.—It is remarkable, that the late coun-. 
tefs of Pomfret met with very rude infults from the po¬ 
pulace on the weftern road, only becaufe, fhe was grand¬ 
daughter of the inhuman Jeffreys. 

JEHOVAH, one of the feripture-names of' Gcd, ; 
fignifying the Being who is felf-exiftent and gives ex ill-, 
ence to others. 

So great a veneration had the Jews for this name,, 
that they left off the cuftom of pronouncing it, where¬ 
by its true pronunciation was forgotten. They call it 
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Jejune telrdgratnmaMn, or “ the name with four letters; and Corn, butchers meat, and wild fowls, are very cheap. JeMeplhg 
jl _ believe, that whoever knows the true pronunciation of E. Long. 86. 25. N. Lat. 58. 40. II . 

it cannot fail to be heard by God. JENCOPING, a town of Sweden, in the province Jcbfailfr ^ 

JEJUNE style. See Style. of Smaland, feated on the fouth fide of the lake Wer- 

JEJUNUM, thefecondof the fmall guts : thus cal- ter, with a ftrong citadel. The houfes are all built with 
led from the Latin jejunus, “hungry;” becaufe always woods E. Lotig. 14; 20; N. Lat. 57. 22. 
found empty. See Anatomy, n° 93. JENKIN (Robert), a learned Englilh divine in the 

JELLALiEAN, or Gelaljean Calendar, epocha, and 18th century, was bred at Cambridge, became mafter 
year. See Calendar, Epocha, and Year. of St John’s college, and wrote feveral books much 

JELLY, a form of food, or ttiedicine, prepared efteemed, vizi 1. An hiftorical examination of the 
from the juices of ripe fruits boiled to a proper con- authority of General Councils, 4to. 2. The reafona- 
fiftence with fugar, or the ftrong decoitions of the bleneft and certainty of the Chriftian religion, 2 vols 
■horns, bones, or extremities of animals, boiled to fuch 8vo. 3, Defenfio S. Auguflini. This book is written 
a height as to be ftiff and firm when cold, without the againft M. Le Clerc. 4. Remarks on fome books late- 
addition of any filgar. — The jellies of fruits are cool- ly publifhed, viz. Mr Whifton’s eight Sermon’s, Locke’s 
ing, faponaceous, and ac'efcent, and therefore are good paraphrafe, &c. 5. A tranflation from the French of 

as medicines in all diforders of the prims via;, arifing; the life of Apollonius Tyaneus. 
from alkalefcent juices, efpeclally when not given alone, JENKINS (Henry). See Longevity. 
but diluted with Water. On the contrary, the jellies Jenkins (Sir Leoline), a learned civilian and able 
made from animal fubftanfces are all alkalefeent, and are ftatefmatt of the laflt century, bom in Glamorganfhire 
therefore good in all cafes in which ah acidity of the about the year 1623; Being rendered obnoxious to 
humours prevails: the alkalefeent quality Of thefe is, the parliament during; the civil War by adhering to the 
however, in a great meafure taken off, by the adding king’s caufe, he confulted his fafety‘by flight; but re¬ 
lemon juice and fugar to therm There were formerly turning oh tile reiteration, he was admitted an advo- 
a fort of jellies mUch in ufe, called compound jellies ; cate in the court of arches, and fucceeded Dr Exton 
thefe had the reiterative medicinal drugs added to them, as judge. When the queen-mother Henrie'tta died iri 
but they are noW fcarce ever heard of. 1669 at Paris, her whole eftate, real and perfonal, was 

Jt:LLr-Oat, a preparation of comihon oats, recoin- claimed by her nephew Louis XIV.: upon which Dr 
mended by many- of the German phyficians in all hec- Jenkins’s opinion being called for and approved, he 
tic diforders, to be taken with hroth of fnails or cray- went to Paris, with three others joined with him in a 
iilh.—It is made by boiling a large quantity of oats, commiffion, and recovered her effedts ; for which he 
with the hulk taken off, with fome hartfhom lhavings, received the honour of knighthood. He officiated as 
and currants together, with a leg of veal cut to pieces, one of the mediators at the treaty of Nifnegtien, iri 
and with the bones all broken; thefe are to be fet over which tedious negociation he was engaged about four 
the fire with a large quantity of water, till the whole is years and a half; and was afterwards made a privy 
reduced to a fort of jelly; which when ftrained and cold counfellor and fecretary of ftate. He died in 1685; 
will be very firm and hard. A few fpoonfuls of this and as he never married, bequeathed his whole eftate 
are to be taken every morning, diluted with a bafon of to charitable ufes : he was fo great a benefaftor to Je- 
cither of the abovement-ioned broths, or any other warm fus college Oxford, that he is generally looked on as 
liquor. the fecond founder. All his letters and papers were 

JEMPTERLAND, a province of Sweden, bound*, collected arid printed in 1^24, ln_2 vols folio, 
ed on the north by Angermania, on the eaft by Me- JENNY wren, a name given by writers on fong- 
dalpadia, On the fouth by Helfingla, and on the weft birds to the wren. See Wren. 

by Norway. It is full of mountains; and the principal JENTACULUM was, arhongft the Romans, a 
towns are Reffrindt, Lich, and Docfa. morning refrefhment like our breakfaft. It Was ex- 

JENA, a ftrong toWn of Germany, in the circle of ceedingly Ample, cofififting, for the moil part, of 
Upper Saxony; and- in Thuringia, with an univerfity. bread alone; labouring people' indeed had fomething 
It is feated oil the river Sala in E. Long. 2. 59, N. more ftibftantial to enable them to fftppoiTthe fatigues 
Lat. 51. o. of their employment. What has been here faid may 

JENCAPORE, a toWn of Afia, in Indoftari, and be obferVed bf the Jews and Grecians aifo. The Greeks 
in the dominions of the Great Mogul, capital of a tef- diftinguilhed this motning-meal by the feveral names 
ritory of the fame name. It is feated on the rlvef of *pis-6v, an par;yuo? or sapd-T/o^, though ap/s-ov is gerie* 

Chaul, in E. Lbng. 76. i<;. N. Lat. 30. 30. rally applied to dinner. Ste Eating and Dinner,^ 

JENISA, a river of the Ruffian empire, that ruris JEOFAILE, (compounded of three French words, 
from north to fouth through Siberia; arid falls info the jf’ay faille, “ I have failed”), a term in law, rifled for 
Frozen Oceans an overflight In pleadng or other proceedings at law. 

JENlSKOl, a toWn of the Ruffiaii empire, in Si- The fhowing of thefe defefts or overflights was for- 
beria, feated on the river Jenifa. It is large, p6pulous, iftefly often praftifed by the council; rind when the 
and pretty ftrong ; and there are villages for feveral jury came into court in order to try the iffue, they faid, 
miles round it. It is fubjeft to the TungufiahS, who This inqueft yoh ought Hot to take ; and after ver- 
are pagans, and chiefly live on the above river. T < hey diet they wbuld fay to the court, To judgmeht you 
pay a tribute to the emperor for every bow, reckon- ought not to go. But feveral ftatutes have been made 
mg a man and a woman for one. The climate is ex- to avoid the delays occafioned by fuch fuggeftions; and 
tremely cold ; and no other fruits grow there but a judgment is not to be flayed after verdift for mifta- 
black and red currants, ftrawberries, and goofeberries. king the Chriftian or fumame of either of the parties, or 
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Jephthah. in a fum of money, or in the day, month, year, &c. where 

' v the fame are rightly named in any preceding record. 

JEPHTHAH, judge of Ifrael, and fucceifor to Ja'fr 
in the government of the people, was a native of Mif- 
peh, and the fon of one Gilead by a harlot. This Gi¬ 
lead having married a lawful wife, and had children by 
her, thefe children drove Jephthah from his father’s 
houfe, faying, that he Ihould not be heir with them. 
Jephthah retired into the land of Tob, and there he 
became captain of a band of thieves and fuch other 
people as he had picked up together. At that time, 
the Ifraelites beyond Jordan, feeing themfelves prefled 
by the Ammonites, came to defire afliftance from 
Jephthah ; and that he would take upon him the com¬ 
mand of them. Jephthah at firft reproached them with 
the injuftice which they had done him, or at leaft which 
they had not prevented, when he was forced from his 
father’s houfe. But as thefe people were very earned in 
their requeft, he told them, that he would fuccour them, 
provided that at the end of the war they would ac¬ 
knowledge him for their prince. This they confented 
to, and promifed with an oath. 

Jephthah, in the year of the world 2817, having- 
been acknowledged prince of the Ifraelites in an aflem- 
bly of the people, was filled with the fpirit of God, 
and began to get his troops together; to that end, he 
went over all the land which the children of Ifrael pof- 
fefled beyond Jordan. At the fame time he made a 
vow to the Lord, that if he were fuccefsful againft the 
Ammonites, he would offer up for a burnt-offering 
whatever Ihould firft. come out of his houfe to meet 
him. The battle being fought, Jephthah remained 
conqueror, and ravaged all the land of Ammon. But 
as he returned to his houfe, his only daughter came 
out to meet him with timbrels and with dances: where¬ 
upon Jephthah tore his clothes* and faid, “ Alas, my 
daughter, thou haft brought me very low: for I have 
made a vow unto the Lord, and cannot fail in the per¬ 
formance of it.” His daughter anfwered, “ My fa¬ 
ther, if thou haft made a vow unto the Lord, do with 
me as thou haft promifed; grant me only the favour 
that I may be at liberty to go up to the mountains, and 
there, for two months bewail my virginity with my 
companions.” Jephthah granted her this liberty ; and 
at the end of two months, he offered up his daughter, 
who died a virgin, a burnt-offering, agreeable to his 
vow, according to the opinion of moft commentators. 
In the mean time, the Ephraimites, jealous of the 
viftory obtained by Jephthah over the Ammonites, 
pafled the river Jordan in a tumultuous manner, came 
and complained to Jephthah that he had not invited 
them to this war, and threatened to fet fire to his 
houfe. Jephthah anfwered them that he had fent to 
defire their afliftance ; but obferving that they did not 
come, he put his life in his hands and hazarded a battle. 
The Ephraimites not being fatisffed with thefe reafons, 
Jephthah aflembled the people of Gilead, gave them 
battle, and defeated them; fo that there were two and 
forty thoufand men of the tribe of Ephraim killed that 
day. We know nothing more in particular concerning 
the life of Jephthah, only that he judged Ifrael fix 
years, and was buried in a city of Gilead. 

St. Paul (Heb. xi. 32.) places Jephthah among the 
faints of the Old Teftament, the merit of whofe faith di- 
ftmguijbed them. But it rauft be obfexved, that there is 
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fomething fo extraordinary in Jephthah’s vow, that Jerboa, 
notwithftanding the feripture fpeaks of it in very plain Jeremiah. 
and clear terms, yet fuch difficulties arife concerning it ‘ 
as perplex the commentators. Some maintain, that 
this daughter of Jephthah was not facrificed, as that 
would have been a violation of the law of Mofes ; and 
efpecially, when by the fame law he might have re¬ 
deemed his daughter for ten ffiekels of filver: therefore 
they contend, that it was fomething elfe Jephthah did 
to his daughter, fuch as devoting her to a ftate of ce¬ 
libacy, or dedicating her to the fervice of God.—On 
the other hand, thofe who maintain the affirmative, or 
that Jephthah’s daughter was adtually facrificed, urge, 
that the times wherein Jephthah lived were fadly ad- 
difted to idolatry; alfo the manner wherein he lived 
before he was called to the afliftance of his country; but 
above all, the clear, evident, and exprefs meaning of the 
text. They obferve, that vows of perpetual virginity 
are inftitutions of a modern date; and had there been 
no more in it, there would have been little occafion for 
rending his clothes, and bemoaning himfelf as he did; 
befides the bitter lamentations made by herfelf, and by 
all the daughters of Ifrael in fucceeding times. But if 
fhe was facrificed, we may fafely and confidently aver 
with Jofephus, who fays that foe -yeas, that this facri- 
fice was neither lawful nor acceptable to God ; but, on 
the contrary, an abominable crime, that might, not¬ 
withftanding, have proceeded from a miftaken princi¬ 
ple of religion. 

JERBOA. See Mus. 

JEREMIAH {the Prophecy of), a canonical book 
of the Old Teftament. This divine writer was of the 
race of the priefts, the fon of Hilkia of Anathoth, of 
the tribe of Benjamin. He was called to the prophetic 
office when very young, about the 13th year of Jofiah,. 
and continued m the difeharge of it about 40 years.. 

He was not carried captive to Babylon with the other- 
Jews, but remained in Judea to lament the defolation 
of his country. He was afterwards a prifoner in E- 
gypt with his difciple Baruch, where it is fuppofed he 
died in a very advanced age. Some of the Chriftian. 
fathers tell us he was ftoned to death by the Jews, for 
preaching againft their idolatry; and fome fay he was 
put to death by Pharaoh Hophrah, beeaufe of his pro¬ 
phecy againft him. Part of the prophecy of Jeremiah 
relates to the time after the captivity of Ifrael, and be¬ 
fore that of Judah, from the firft chapter to the 44th; 
and part of it was in the time of the latter captivity, 
from the 44th chapter to the. end. The prophet lays 
open the fins of Judah with great freedom and bold- 
nefs, and reminds them of the fevere judgments which 
had befallen the ten tribes for the fame offences. He 
paffionately laments their misfortune, and recommends 
a fjpeedy reformation to them. Afterwards he predicts, 
the grievous calamities that were approaching, parti¬ 
cularly the 70 years captivity in Chaldea. He like- 
wife foretels their deliverance and happy return,, and 
the recompence which Babylon, Moab,, and other 
enemies of the Jews, Ihould meet with in- due time. 

There are likewife feveral intimations in this prophecy 
concerning the kingdom of the Meffiah ; alfo feveral 
remarkable vifions, and types, and hiftorfcal' paffages- 
relating to thofe times. The 5 2d chapter does not 
belong to the- prophecy of Jeremiah, which probably 
was added by Ezra* and contains a narrative of the ta¬ 
king 
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Jericho king of Jerufalem, and of what happened during the 
II captivity of the Jews, to the death of Jechonias. St 
rome- ^ j erom has obferved upon this prophet, that his ftyle 
is more eafy than that of Ifaiah and Hofea; that he re¬ 
tains fomething of the rufticity of the village where he 
was bom ; but that he is very learned and majeftic, 
and equal to thofe two prophets in the fenfe of his 
prophecy. » 

JERICHO, or Hierichus (anc. geog.), a city of 
Judea; fituated between Jordan and Jerufalem, at the 
diftance of 150 ftadia from the latter, and 60 from 
the former. Jofephus fays, “ the whole fpace from 
Jerufalem is defart and rocky, and equally barren and 
uncultivated from Jericho to the lake Afphaltites; 
yet the places near the town and above it are extremely 
fertile and delicious, fo that it may be juftly called a 
d'rnne plain, furpafting the reft of the land of Canaan, 
no unfruitful country, and furrounded by hills in the 
manner of an amphitheatre. It produces opobalfa- 
mum myrobalans, and dates; from the laft of which it 
is called the city of palm-trees, by Mofes. The place 
is now called Raha; and is fituated, M. Volney in¬ 
forms us, “ in a plain fix or feven leagues long, by 
three wide, around which are a number of barren moun¬ 
tains, that render it extremely hot. Here formerly 
was cultivated the balm of Mecca. From the de- 
fcription of the Hadjes, this is a ihrub fimilar to the 
pomegranate-tree, with leaves like thofe of rue: it 
bears a pulpy nut, in which is contained a kernel that 
yields the refinous juice we call balm or balfam. At 
prefent there is not a plant of it remaining at Raha; 
but another fpecies is to be found there, called Zal- 
koun, which produces a fweet oil, alfo celebrated for 
healing wounds. This fzakkoun refembles :a plum- 
tree ; it has thorns four inches long, with leaves like 
thofe of the olive-tree, but narrower and greener, and 
prickly at the end ; its fruit is a kind of acorn, with¬ 
out a calyx, under the bark of which is a pulp, and 
then a nut, the kernel of which gives an oil that the 
Arabs fell very dear: this is the foie commerce of 
Raha, which is no more than a ruinous village. 

JERIMOTH. See Jarimuth. 

JEROME (St), in Latin Hieronymus, a famous 
doctor of the church, and the moft learned of all the 
Latin fathers, was the fon of Eufebius ; and was born 
at Stridon, a city of the ancient Pannonia, about the 
year 340. He ftudied at Rome under Donatus, the 
learned grammarian. After having received baptifm, 
he went into Gaul, and there tranfcribed St Hilary’s 
book de Synodis. He then went into Aquileia, where 
he contradted a friendfhip with Heliodorus, who pre¬ 
vailed on him to travel with him into Thrace, Pon- 
tus, Bithynia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. In 372 St 
Jerome retired into a defart in Syria, where he was 
perfecuted by the orthodox of Melitius’s party, for 
being a Sabellian, becaufe he made ufe of the word 
Hypojlafis, which had been ufed by the council of Rome 
in 369. This obliged him to go to Jerufalem ; where 
he applied himfelf to the ftudy of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, in order to receive a more perfect knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures; and about this time he con- 
fented to be ordained, on condition that he fhould not 
be confined to any particular church. In 381, he went 
to Conftantinople to hear St Gregory of Nazianzen; 
and the following year returned to Rome, where he was 
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made fecretary to pope Damafus. He then inftrudted Jerome 
many Roman ladies in piety and the knowledge of the II 
fciences, which expofed him to the calumnies of thofe . 
whom he zealoufly reproved for their irregularities; and 
Pope Siricius not having all the efteem for him which his 
learning and virtue juftly intitled him to,, this learned 
doffor left Rome,, and returned to the monaftery of 
Bethlehem, where he employed himfelf in writing a- 
gainft thofe whom he called heretics, efpecially againft 
Vigilantius and Jovinian. He had a quarrel with John 
of Jerufalem and Rufinus about the Origenifts. He 
was the firft who wrote againft Pelagius; and died on 
the 30th of September 420, at about 80 years of age. 

There have been feveral editions of his works ; the laft, 
which is that of Verona, is in 11 vols folio. His princi¬ 
pal works are, 1. A Latin verfion of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, diftinguifhed by the name of the Vulgate. 2. 
Commentaries on the Prophets, Ecclefiaftes, St Mat¬ 
thew’s Gofpel, and the Epiftle to the Galatians, Ephe- 
fians, Titus, and Philemon. 3. Polemical treatifes 
againft Montanus, Helvidius, Jovinian, Vigilantius, and 
Pelagius. 4. Several letters. 5. A treatife on the 
lives and writings of the ecclefiaftical authors who had 
flouriftied before his time.—St Jerome’s ftyle is lively 
and animated, and fometimes fublime. 

Jerome of Prague, fo called from the place of his 
birth, in Bohemia. He was neither a monk nor 
clergyman, but had a learned education. Having em¬ 
braced the opinions of John Hufs, he began to pro¬ 
pagate them in the year 1480. In the mean time the 
council of Nice kept a watchful eye over him, and 
confidering him as a dangerous perfon, cited him to 
appear before them and give an account of his faith. 

In obedience to this citation, he went to Conftance; 
but on his arrival, in 1415, finding Hufs in prrfon, he 
fet out for his own country. Being feized however 
on the way, imprifoned, and examined, he was fo in¬ 
timidated, that he retraced, and pretended to approve 
of the condemnation of Wickliff’s and Hufs’s opinions ; 
but on the 26th of May 1416, he condemned that 
recantation in thefe terms: “ I am not alhamed to 
confefs here publicly my weaknefs. Yes, with horror 
I confefs my bafe cowardice. It was only the dread 
of the punifhment by fire which drew me to confent, 
againft my confcience, to the condemnation of the doc¬ 
trine of Wickliff and Hufs.” Accordingly fentence 
was pafTed on him ; in purfuance of which he was de¬ 
livered to the fecular arm, and burnt in 1416. He was 
a perfon of great parts, learning, and elocution. 

JERONYMITES, or Hieronymites, a denomi¬ 
nation given to divers orders or congregations of reli¬ 
gious ; otherwife called Hermits of St Jerom. 

JERSEY, an ifland in the Englilh channel, believed 
to be the ifland called in the Itinerary Ceefarea, in 
fiicceeding times Augid, by us Gerfey, more frequent¬ 
ly Jerfy. It is fituated in the Englilh channel, 18 
miles to the weft of Normandy, and 84 to the fouth 
of Portland in Dorfetfhire, and in the time of the 
Romans was called Cif area. It is not above 12 
miles in length, nor much above 6 where broadeft, 
which is at the two extremities. It is defended by 
rocks and dangerous quickfands. On the north fide 
•the cliffs rife 40 or 50 fathoms high, which render it 
inacceffible on that fide ; but on the fouth the fhore is 
almoft level with the water. In the .weft part of the 
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Iwfey. ifland is a large tract of land once cultivated and very 
v fertile, but now a barren defart, caufed by the wefterly 
winds throwing up fand from the bottom to the top 
of the higheft cliffs. The higher lands are diverfified 
by gritty, gravelly, (lony, and fine mould ; the lower 
by a deep, rich, and heavy foil. The middle part of 
the ifland is fomewhat mountainous, and fo thick 
planted with trees, that at a diftance it refembles one 
entire fore ft, though in walking through it there is 
hardly a thicket or any other thing to be feen but 
hedge-rows and orchards of apple-trees. The valleys 
under the hills are finely watered by brooks, and have 
plenty of cattle and fmall {heep, with very fine wool, 
and very fweet meat, which is afcribed to the fhort- 
nefs of the grafs. The horfes are good for draught; 
but few fit tor the faddle. The ifland produces variety 
of trees, roots, and herbs ; but not corn enough for the 
inhabitants, who therefore fend for it to England and 
France, and fometimes to Dantzic. The fields are 
inclofed by great mounds of earth, raifed from 6 to 8 
or i o feet high, proportionably thick and folid, plant¬ 
ed with quickfets and trees. As the air of this ifland 
15 very healthy, thofe of the inhabitants who are tem¬ 
perate live to a great age: but the coaft is very fub- 
jeft to ftorms by wefterly winds, from which they have 
no land to fhelter them nearer than North America; 
and there is a vaft chain of rocks about the ifland, 
among which the tides and currents are fo ftrong and 
rapid, that the navigation is dangerous to thofe who 
are not perfectly acquainted with the coaft. The 
buildings of this ifland are generally of rag-ftone ; but 
fome of the wealthy inhabitants have their houfes front¬ 
ed with a reddifh white ftone, capable of being polilhed 
like marble, and of which there is a rich quarry on a 
hill called Montmado. The .ordinary dwellings are 
thatched. The churches are very plain buildings, 
moll of them with fquare fteeples, and the com¬ 
munion table is not at the eaft end, as in the Englifli 
churches, but placed juft under the pulpit. The 
ftaple manufacture is knit (lockings and caps, many 
thoufand pair of which are weekly fold at St Helier to 
the merchants ; alfo cyder, of which 25,000 hogflieads 
have been made here in one year. Their principal fo¬ 
reign trade is' to Newfoundland ; whither, particularly 
in 1732, they fent 24 fhips; thefe proceed from 
thence to the Mediterranean to difpofe of their fiih. 

On the fouth of the ifland the fea feems to have en¬ 
croached upon the land (which, as we have before ob- 
ferved, declines on that fide), and to have fwallowed 
upwards of fix fquare miles, making a very beautiful 
bay of about three miles broad, and near the fame in 
depth. In the eaft corner of this bay Hands the town 
of St Helier, very happily fituated, But the princi¬ 
pal haven is in the weftern corner of the bay, which 
receives its name from it, being called St Aidin's. 
There arc, befides thefe, feveral other havens of lefs 
note; as, St Brelade’s Bay, at the back of St Au- 
bin’s; the great bay of St. Ouen, which takes in the 
grelteft p,art of the weft fide of the ifland, where the 
largeft (hips may ride in 12 and fathoms, fafe 
from all but eaft winds. La Crevaffe is a port only for 
boats ; Grcve de Lecq and Port St John are alfo fmall 
havens on the north fide, where is likewife Bonnenuit. 
On the eaft there is the bay of St Catherine, and the 
harbour of Rofeh To the fouth-'weil lies the haven 
V01.. IX, 
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de la Chauflee. The laft we (hall mention is the port Jerfey. 
de Pas, a very little to the eaftward of St Aubin’s ' 

Bay. 

The towns of St Helier and St Aubin, which, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, (land both in the fame bay called 
St Aubin's Bay, opening to the fouth, are about three 
miles afunder. St Helier took its name from Ekrius 
or Helier , a holy man, who lived in this ifland many 
centuries ago, and was ftaifl by the Pagan Normans 
at their coming hither. He is mentioned among the./ 
martyrs in the martyrology of Coutance. His little 
cell with the ftone bed is dill (hown among the rocks ; 
and in memory of him a noble abbey of Carious regu¬ 
lar was founded in the little ifland in this bay, and 
annexed to Cherburgh abbey in Normandy in the reign 
of Henry I. and fuppreffed as an alien pr iory. The 
town of St Plelier (lands at the foot of a long and- 
high rocky hill at the eaft end. It is a well built and 
populous place ; greatly improved and enlarged with¬ 
in the laft century; and contains about 400 houfes, 
moftly drops, and near 2000 inhabitants. The market¬ 
place in the centre is fpacious, furrounded with hand- 
fome houfes, among which is the Cohue Royale or court 
of juftice. At the top of the market-place is a (latue of 
George II. of bronze gilt. The market is held on a 
Saturday, and much frequented. 

St Aubin at the weft end of the bay is principally 
inhabited by merchants and mailers of (hips, whom 
the neighbourhood of the port has invited hither. It 
is not more than, half the fize of tire other town* 
though greatly increafed within thefe 100 years ; and 
has a good ftone pier carried far into the fea, wherd 
flops of confiderable burden lie fafe under the guns of 
the adjoining fort. 

The ifle of St Helier, more to the eaft in the fame 
bay, is in circuit near a mile, furrounded by the fea at 
or about every half flood. On the fits of the abbey 
before mentioned is now Elizabeth Caftle, one of the lar¬ 
ged and (Irongeft fortreffes belonging to Britain. Queen 
Elizabeth began it, and gave it her name. Charles I* 
enlarged, and Charles II. who was twice here, com¬ 
pleted it; It was the laft fortrefs that held out for 
the king. It is the refidence of the governor and gar- 
rifon, and occupies the whole ifle, from whence at 
low water is a paffage called the bridge, half a mile 
long, formed of fand and (tones. A citadel was begun 
in the laft war on a hill, whence the caftle might be 
bombarded, but fince the peace left off. 

Mount Orgeuil caftle, called alfo Gourray from the 
neighbouring , village of that name, lies to the fouth 
of Rofel harbour in the bay of St Catharine. It was a 
place of (Irength before Henry Vth’s time, and bid 
defiance to the attempts of the French under the con- 
ftable De Guefclin 1374 at the end of the reign of 
Edward III. It was repaired by Queen Elizabeth, 
but is now neglected, yet preferves an air of grandeur 
anfrvering its name even in ruins. The afeent to its 
top is by near 200 (leps ; and from thence by a tele- 
fcope may . be feen the two front towers of the cathe¬ 
dral of Coutance. The famous William Prynne was 
confined in it three years. 

The ifland is divided into 12 parifties, which are lb 
laid out, that each has a communication with the fea; 
thefe are fubdivided into, 52 vintaines, fo called from 
the number of 20 houfes, which each i» fiippofed to have 
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l erfe y- formerly contained, juft as in England 1 o houfes ancient¬ 
ly made a tything. The whole number of inhabitants 
is computed at. about 20,000, of which 3000 are 
able to bear arms, and are formed into regiments. 
Their general review is on the fandy bay between the 
two towns, when they are attended with- a train of 
above 20 brafs field pieces and two fmall bodies of 
horfe in the wings. 

The chief officer is the governor, who has the cu- 
ftody of his majefty’s caftles, with the command of the 
garrifons and militia. The civil government is admi- 
niftered by a bailiff, aflifted by 12 jurats. They have 
here alfo what they call an affembly of the ftat-es. 
Thefe are convened by the governor or his deputy, the 
bailiff’s court confifts of himfelf and the jurats, the 
dean and clergy, and the 12 high conftables. 

There were formerly many druidical temples and al¬ 
tars in Jerfey, fome remains of which are ftill to be 
feen. The cromlechs are here called pouquelays, and 
there are fome tumuli and keeps. Roman coins have 
alfo been dug up in this ifland; and there are the re¬ 
mains of a Roman camp in the manor of Dilamant. 
Chriftianity was firft planted here in the middle of 
the 6th century, and the ifland made part of the fee 
of Dol in Bretagne, and it is now governed by a dean. 
Befides the abbey of St Helier, here were four priories, 
Noirmont, St Clement , Bonnenuit, and le Leek, and above 
twenty chapels, now moftly, ruined. During the laft 
war, this ifland, together with that of Guemfey, became, 
an objedt of defire to France, whofe vanity, no lefs 
than her intereft, was concerned in depriving Britain of 
thofe laft remnants of her continental poffeffions. The, 
firft attempt - to atchieve this conqueft took place in 
the year 1779- A force of 5000 or 6000 men was 
embarked in flat-bottomed boats, and endeavoured to 
land in the bay of St Ouen, on the firft of May. In 
this attempt they were fupported by five frigates and 
other armed veffels ; but met with fuch a vigorous 
refiftance from the militia of the ifland, aflifted by abody 
of regulars, that they were compelled to retire with¬ 
out having landed a Angle perfon. Much difcontent and 
mutual recrimination took place amongthe French naval 
and military officers on this failure ; and though the ex¬ 
pedition was reprefented by many as ill concerted, and 
de'.iitute of every hope of fuccefs, another attempt was 
refblved on. Both the troops and feamen that had been 
employed in the former expedition were equally defirous 
of retrieving their honour ; but they were for fome time 
prevented from making any attempt of this kind by 
bad weather ; and, before another opportunity offered, 
the fquadron which was defigned to cover their defcent 
was attacked by Sir James Wallace, who drove them 
afhore on the coaft of Normandy, filenced a battery un¬ 
der whofe guns they had taken fhelter, captured a fri¬ 
gate of 34 guns, with two rich prizes, burnt two other 
targe frigates, and a confiderable number of imall- 
er veffels. 

Thus the fcheme of invading the ifland of Jerfey 
was totally difconcerted, and laid afide for that time, 
but was relumed in the year 1781. The conduct of 
this fecond expedition was given to the baron de 
Rullecoprt, who had been fecond in command when the 
former attempt was made. He was a man of courage, 
but fierce and violent in his difpofition, and feems to 
have been very deficient in the prudence and conduit 


neceffary for bringing any military enterprife to a fuc* Jerfry. 
cefsful iffue. The force entrufted to him on the pre- ' v 
fent occafion confifted of 2000 men ; with whom he 
embarked in very tempeftuous weather, hoping that 
he might thus be able to furprife the garrifon. Many 
of his tranfports, however, were thus difperfed, and he 
himfelf, with the remainder, obliged to take fhelter in 
fome iflands in the neighbourhood of Jerfey. As foon 
as the weather grew calmer, he feized the opportunity’ 
of a dark night to effedt landing at a place called Grou- 
ville, where he made prifoners of a party of militia. 

Hence he proceeded with the utmoft expedition to 
St Helier’s, the capital of the ifland, about three 
miles diftant. His arrival was fo unexpedted, that he 
feized on a party of men who guarded it, together 
with the commanding officer, and the magiftrates of 
the ifland. Rullecourt then drew up a capitulation, 
the terms of which were, that the ifland fhould 
be inftantly furrendered to the French, and the garrifon 
be fent to England ; threatening the town with imme¬ 
diate deftrudtion in cafe of noncompliance. It was 
in vain reprefented to him that no adt of the deputy- 
governor and magiftrates could be valid while they re¬ 
mained in his power; but, as Rullecourt ftill infilled, 
they were obliged to comply, left his menaces fhould 
have been carried into execution. This point being 
gained, he advanced to Elizabeth Caftle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town, fummoning it to furrender in 
virtue of the capitulation for the town and ifland juft 
concluded. To this a peremptory refufal was given, 
and followed by fuch a vigorous difeharge of artillery, 
that he was obliged to retire into the town. In the 
mean time the Britifh troops ftationed in the ifland 
began to affemble from every quarter under the com¬ 
mand" of Major Pierfon ; who, on being required by 
the French commander to.fubmit, replied, that if the 
French themfelves did not, within 20 minutes, lay 
down their arms, he would attack them. This being’ 
refufed, an attack was inftantly made with'fuch impe 
tuofity, that the French were totally routed in lefs 
than half an hour, and driven into the market-place, 
where they endeavoured to make a ftand. Their 
commander, exafperated at this unexpedted turn of 
affairs, endeavoured to.wreak his vengeance on the cap-' 
tive governor, whom he obliged to ftand by his fide 
during the whole time of the conflict. This, however. 

Was quickly over ; the French w ere broken on all fides, 
the baron himfelf mortally wounded, and the next in 
command obliged to furrender himfelf and the whole 
party prifoners of war; while the captive governor 
efcaped without a wound. This fecond difafter put 
an end to all hopes of the French miniftry of being 
able to reduce the ifland of Jerfey, and was indeed 
no fmall mortification to them; 800 troops having 
been landed at that time, ■ of which not one efcaped. 

A monument was eredted at the public expence in the 
church of St Helier, to the memory of Major Pierfon, 
to whom the deliverance of the town was owing 5 but 
who unhappily-fell in the moment of vidtory, when on¬ 
ly 24 years of age. 

All the landing places and creeks round the ifland 
are now-fortified with batteries, and 17 or 18 watch- 
houfes are eredted on the headlands. Thefe are round 
towers with embrafures for fmall cannon and loop-holes 
for fmall mufquetry; the r entrance by a door in the 
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Jerky, wall out of the reach of man, and to be afcended by a 
Jeruftlem. ladder afterwards drawn up- This ifland, with thofe 
v of Guernfey, Sark, Alderney, and their} appendages, 
were parcel of the duchy of Normandy, and were 
united to the crown of England by the firft princes of 
the Norman line. The language of the pulpit, and 
the bar, is the French, which is alfo that generally 
fpoken by the people at large. They are governed by 
their own laws, which are for the mod part of the ducal 
cultoms of Normandy, being collefted in an ancient 
book of cuftoms intitled Le grand coujlumier. The 
king’s writ, or procefs from the courts of Weft- 
miniter, is here of no force ; but his commiffion is. 
They are not bound by any common afts of par¬ 
liaments, unlefs particularly named. All caufes are 
originally determined by their own officers, the bailiff 
and jurats of the i(lands. But an appeal lies from 
them to the king and council in the laft refort.—Jer- 
fey is an earldom in the Villier’s family. 

New Jersey, or, as it is commonly called, the Jerfeys 
(being two provinces united into one government), one 
of the united ftates of North America, lying from 39 to 
41 degrees of north latitude, and from 74 to 75 degrees 
30 minutes longitude weft from London ; See New- 
Jersey. 

Jersey, among woolcombers, denotes the fineft 
wool, taken from the reft by dreffing it with a Jerfey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM, a very famous and ancient city, 
capital of Judea or Paleftine, now a province of Turkey 
in Afia. According to Manetho, an Egyptian hifto- 
rian, it was founded by tire fhepherds who invaded E- 
* See E- gyPt ' n an unknown period of antiquity*. Accord- 
gypt, n°, %. ‘ n g to Jofephus, it was the capital of Melchifedek's 
kingdom, called Salem in the book of Genefis: and 
the Arabians affert, that it was built in honour of Mel- 
chifedek by 12 neighbouring kings ; which when they 
had done, he called it Jerufalem. We know nothing 
of it with certainty, however, till the time of king 
David, who took it from the Jebufites, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom, which it ever after conti¬ 
nued to be. It was firft taken in the days of Je- 
hoafh, by Hazael the king of Syria, who flew all die 
nobility, but did not deftroy their city. It was af¬ 
terwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar King of Baby¬ 
lon, who deftroyed it, and carried away the inhabi¬ 
tants. Seventy years after, permiffion was granted 
by Cyrus king of Perfia to the Jews to rebuild their 
city, which was done ; and it continued the capital of 
Judea (though frequently fuffering much from the 
Grecian monarchs of Syria and Egypt), till the time 
of Vefpafian emperor of Rome, by whofe fon Titus it 
s See Jrwj was totally deftroyed f. It was, however, rebuilt by 
Adrian ; and feemed likely to have recovered its for¬ 
mer grandeur, being furrounded with Walls, and adorn¬ 
ed with feveral noble buildings ; the Chriftians alfo be¬ 
ing permitted to fettle in it. But this Was a fhort- 
lived change? fo that when the emprefs Helena, mother 
of Conftantine the Great, came to vifit this city, fhe 
found it in the moft forlorn and ruinous fituatlon. Ha¬ 
ving formed a defign of reftoring it to its ancient luftre, 
the caufed, with a great deal of coft and labour, all the 
rubbifh that had been thrown Upon thofe places where 
-our Saviour had fuffered, been buried, <k.a to be re¬ 


moved. In doing this, they found the crofs on which Jerufalen*. 
he died, as well as thofe of the two malefaftors who ’ v 
fuffered with him ; and, as the writers of thofe times 
relate, difcovered by a miracle that which had borne 
the Saviour of mankind. She then caufed a magnifi¬ 
cent church to be built, which inclofed as many of the 
fcenes of our Saviour’s fufferings as could convenient¬ 
ly be done, and adorned the city with feveral other 
buildings. The emperor Julian is faid to have formed 
a defign of rebuilding the temple of Jerufalem, and of 
reftoring the Jewiffi worlhip. This fcheme was con¬ 
trived on purpofe to give the lie to our Saviour’s pro¬ 
phecy concerning the temple and city of Jerufalem ; 
namely, that the firft fhould be totally deftroyed, with¬ 
out one ftone being left upon another ; and that Jeru¬ 
falem fhould be trodden down of the Gentiles, till the 
times of the Gentiles were fulfilled. In this attempt, 
however, according to the accounts of the Chriftian 
Writers of that age, the emperor was fruftrated by an 
earthquake and fiery eruption from the earth, which 
totally deftroyed the work, confumed the materials 
which had been colle&ed, and killed a great number 
of the workmen. 

This event hath been the fubjedt of much difpute. 

Mr Warburton, who hath publifhed a treatife exprefs- 
ly on the truth of this fadt, hath collefted the follow¬ 
ing teftimonies in favour of it. The firft is that of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who tells us, 4i Julian (ha- 
ving been already thrice conful), taking Salluft, pre* 
fedt of the feveral Gauls, for his colleague, entered a 
fourth time on this high magiftracy; and although 
his fenfibility of the many and great events which 
this year was likely to produce made him very 
anxious for the future, yet he both pufhed on the va¬ 
rious and complicated preparatives for this expedition 
wkh the utmoft application, and, having an eye in. 
every quarter, and being defirous to eternize his reign 
by the greatnefs of his atchievements, he projedted to 
rebuild at an immenfe expence the proud and magni¬ 
ficent temple of Jerufalem; which (after many com¬ 
bats, attended with much bloodfhed on both fides, 
during the fiege by Vefpafian) was with great diffi¬ 
culty taken and deftroyed by Titus. He com¬ 
mitted tire condudt of this affair to Alypius of 
Antioch, who had formerly been lieutenant in Bri¬ 
tain. When therefore this Alypius had fet himfelf 
to the vigorous execution of his charge, in which he 
had all the affiftance that the governor of the province 
could afford him, horrible balls of fire breaking out 
near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated at¬ 
tacks, rendered the place from time to time inacceffible 
to the fcorched and blafted workmen ; and the victo¬ 
rious element continuing, in this manner, obftinately 
and refolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a di* 
ftance, Alypius thought beft to give over the enter- 
prife.” 

The next teftimony is that of Gregory Nazianzen. 

Speaking of the emperor Julian, he fays, “ After 
having run through a courfe of every other tyrannical 
experiment againft the faith, and upon trial defpifing 
all of them as trifling and contemptible, he at laft 
brought down the whole body of the Jews upon us ; 
whom, for their ancient turn to {editions novelties, 
and an inveterate hatred of the Chriftian name, he 
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Jerufalen-.. chofe us the fitted inftrument for k!s machinations. 
v .Thefe, under a Ihow of great good-will, which hid 
his fecret purpofe, he endeavoured to convince from 
their facred books and traditions, which he took upon 
him to interpret, that now. was come the time fore¬ 
told, when they fhould return to their own land, re¬ 
build their temple, and redore the law to its ancient 
force and fplendor. When thefe things had been 
thoroughly infinuated, and heartily entertained (for 
deceit finds eafy admittance when it flatters our pad 
fions), the Jews fet upon the work of rebuilding with 
great attention, and pufhed on the project with the 
utmod labour and application. But when, now driven 
from their work by a violent 7 whirlwind and a fudden 
earthquake, they fled together for refuge to a certain 
neighbouring church (fome to deprecate the impend¬ 
ing mifchief; others, as is natural- in fuch cafes, to 
catch at any help that prefents itfelf; and others 
again, inveloped in the crowd, were carried along 
with the body of thofe who fled), there are who fav, 
the church refufed them entrance ; and that when they 
came to the doors which were wide open but a mo¬ 
ment before, they found them on a fudden clofed by 
a fecret and invifible hand; a hand accuflomed to 
work thefe wonders by the terror and confufion of the 
impious, and for the fecurity and comfort of godly 
men. This, however, is nqw invariably affirmed and 
believed by all, that as they drove to force their way 
in by, violence, the fire which burft from the founda¬ 
tions of the temple, met and flopped them. One 
part it burnt and deftroyed, and another it defperate- 
Jy maimed, leaving them a living monument of God’s 
comminution and wrath againft finners. Thus the 
affair palled; and, let no man continue incredulous 
concerning this or the other miraculous works of 
God. But dill the thing moft wonderful and illuf- 
trious was, a light which appeared in the heavens, of 
a crofs within a circle. That name and figure which 
impious men before efteemed fo dilhonourable upon 
earth, was now raifed on high, and equally objected 
to the common view of ail men ; advanced by God 
himfelf as the trophy of his victory over unbelievers ; 
of all trophies the moft exalted and fublime. Nay 
further, they who were prefent, and partakers of the 
miracle we are now about to fpeak of, Ihow to this 
very day the fign or figure of the crofs which was 
then marked or impreffed upon their garments. For 
at that time, as thefe men (whether fuch as were of 
us or ftrangers) were fhowing thefe marks, or attend¬ 
ing to others whcrffiowed them, each prefently obferved 
the wonder, either on himfelf or hrs neighbour ; having 
a radiant mark on his body or on his garment, in which 
there is fcmething that, in art and elegance, exceeded 
all painting or embroidery.” 

Notwithftanding thefe teftimonies, however, this 
fail hath been ftrenuoufly contefted by others ; and 
indeed it muft be owned that the teftimonies above 
mentioned are by no means unexceptionable. In the 
laft particularly, the propenfity to the marvellous is fo 
exceedingly great, that every one muft at firft fight 
be ftruck with it- It is true indeed, the moft mira- 
cu bus part of it, as it feemed to be to Gregory, 
namely, the appearance of croffes upon the garments 
and bodies of fome of the people who were ftruck, 
may b.e. explained upon a natural principle; fince we 
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are affured that lightning will fometimes produce ef- Jerufolem. 
feels of this kind J : but even this is no decifive proof 
of the authenticity of the relation ; though it cannot „^ g , *' 

by any means diferedit it, as fome think. On the 1 
whole, however, it is not a matter cf any confequence 
whether this event happened with the circumftances 
above mentioned or not. If Julian did make any at¬ 
tempt to rebuild the temple, it is certain that fome- 
thing obftrufted the attempt, becaufe the temple was 
never actually rebuilt. If he made no fuch attempt, 
the prophecy of our Saviour ftill holds good; and it 
furely cannot be thought to detraft from the merit of 
a prophecy, that no body ever attempted to elude it, 
or prove it to be a falfehood. 

Jerufalem continued in the hands of the eaftern em¬ 
perors till the reign of the, Caliph Omar, who reduced 
it under his fubjeftion. The Saracens continued in 
poffeffion of it till the year 1099, when it was taken 
by the Crufaders. They founded a new kingdom, of 
which Jerufalem was the capital, which lalted 88 years , 
under nine kings. At laft this kingdom was utterly 
ruined by Saladin; and though the Chriftians once 
more got poffeffion of the city, they were again- ob¬ 
liged to relinquifh it. In 1217, the Saracens were ex¬ 
pelled by the Turks, who have ever fince continued in 
poffeffion of it. 

The city of Jerufalem, in its moft flour'fhing ftate, 
was divided into four parts, each inclofed with its- own 
walls; viz. 1. The old city of-Jehus, which flood on 
mount Zion, where the prophets dwelt, and where 
David built a magnificent caftle and palace, which 
became the refidence both of himfelf and fucceffors ; 
on which account it was emphatically called, the City 
of David. 2. The lower city, called alfo the Daugh¬ 
ter of Zion, being built after it; on which ftood the 
two magnificent palaces which Solomon built for 
himfelf and his queen, that of the Maccabean prinees ; 
and the ftately amphitheatre built by Herod, capable 
of containing 80,000 fpeftators; the ftrong citadel, 
built by Antiochus, to command and overtop the 
temple, but afterwards razed by Simon the Maccabee, 
who recovered the city from the Syrians ; and laftly, a 
fecond citadel, built by Herod, upon a high and craggy 
rock, and called by him Antonia. 3. The new city, 
moftly inhabited by tradefmen, artificers, and mer¬ 
chants ; and, 4. Mount Moriah, on which was built 
the fo famed temple of Solomon, deferibed in the 
fixth andfeventh chapters of the fecond book of Kings ; 
and, fince then, that rebuilt by the Jews on their re¬ 
turn from Babylon, and afterwards built almoft anew 
and greatly adorned and enriched by Herod. 

Some idea of the magnificence of v this temple may 
be had from the following confiderations. 1. That 
there were no lefs than 163,300 men employed in the 
work. 2. That notwithftanding that prodigious num¬ 
ber of hands, it took up feven whole years in build¬ 
ing* 3 ’ That the height of this building was 120 
cubits, or 82 yards, rather more than lefs ; and the 
courts round it about half as high. 4. That the 
front, on the eaft fide, was fuftained by ramparts of 
fquare ftone, of vaft bulk, and' built up from the val¬ 
ley below, which laft was 300 cubits high, atid be¬ 
ing added to that of the edifice amounted to 42Q 
cubits ; to which, if we add, 5. The height of the 
principal tower above all the reft, viz.. 6 q, will bring it 
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Jerufalem. it to 480 cubits, which, reckoning at two feet to a 

~ cubit, will amount to 960 feet; but, according to the 

length of that meafure, as others reckon it, viz. at two 
feet and an half, it will amount to 1200 feet; a pro¬ 
digious height this from the ground, and fucli as 
might, well make Jofephus fay, that the very defign of 
it- was fufficient to have turned the brain of any but 
Solomon. 6. Thefe ramparts, which were raifed in 
this manner, to fill up the prodigious chafm made by 
the deep valley below, and to make the area of a fuf¬ 
ficient breadth and length for the edifice, were 1000 
cubits in length at the bottom, and 800 at the top, 
and the breadth of them 100 more. 7. The huge 
buttrelfes which fupported the ramparts were of the 
fame height, fquare at the top, and 50 cubits broad, 
and jutted out 150 cubits at the bottom. - -ft, The 
ftones, of which they were built, were, according to 
Jofephus, 40 cubits long, 12 thick, and 8 high, all 
of marble, and fo exquifitely joined, that they feemed 
one continued piece, or rather polilhed rock. 9. Ac¬ 
cording to the fame Jewifh hiftorian, there were 1453 
columns of Parian marble, and twice that number of 
pilafters ; and of fuch thicknefs, that three men could 
hardly embrace them, and their height and capitals 
proportionable, and of die Corinthian order. But it 
is likely Jofephus hath given us thefe two laft articles 
from the temple of Herod, there being nothing like 
theta mentioned by the facred hiftorians, but a great 
deal about the prodigious cedars of Lebanon ufed ift 
that noble edifice, the excellent worktaanfhip of them 
adapted to their feveral ends and defigns, together with 
their gildings and other curious ornaments. The on¬ 
ly thing more we Ihall venture to add is, what is affirm¬ 
ed in Scripture, that all the materials of this ftupendous 
fabric were finilhed and adapted to their feveral ends 
before they were brought to Jerufalem, that is, the 
ftones in their quarries, and the cedars in Lebanon ; fo 
that there was no noife of ax, hammer, or any tool, 
heard in the rearing of it. 

At prefent Jerufalem is called by the Turks Cud- 
femlaric, and Coudjheriff; and is reduced to a poor 
thinly inhabited town, about three miles in circumfe¬ 
rence, fituated on a rocky mountain, furrounded on 
all fides except the north, with fteep afcents and deep 
valleys; and thefe again environed with other hills, 
at fome diftance from them. In the neighbourhood 
of the city there grow fome com, vines, olives, &c. 
The ftately church erefled by the.emprefs Helena, on 
mount Calvary, is ftill {landing. It is called the church 
of the fepuhhre; and is kept in good repair by the gene¬ 
rous offerings of a conftant concourfe of pilgrims, who 
annually refort to it, as well as by the contributions of fe¬ 
veral Chriftian princes. The walls of this church are of 
ftone, and the roof of cedar; the eaft end inclofes Mount 
Calvary, and the weft the holy fepulchre: the former 
is covered with a noble cupola, open at top, and fup- 
ported by 16 maffive columns. Over the high altar, 
at the eaft end, is another (lately dome. The nave of 
the church conftitutes the choir; and in the irtfide iftes 
are ihown the places where the moft remarkable cireum- 
ftances of our Saviour’s paffion were tranfiufted, toge¬ 
ther with the tombs of Godfrey and Baldwin, the two 
firft Chriftian kings of Jerufalem. In the chapel of the 
crucifixion is fhown the very hole in the rock in which 
the crofs is faid to have been fixed. The altar in this 
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chapel hath three erodes on it; and is richly adorned, Jerufalem. 

.particularly with four lamps of immenfe value that '- v ' 

hang before it, and are kept conPiantly burning. At 
the weft end is that of the fepulchre, which is hewn in 
that form out of the folid rock, and hath a fmall dome 
fupported by pillars of porphyry. The cloifter round 
the fepulchre is divided into fundry chapels appropria¬ 
ted to the feveral forts ofChriftians who refide there ; as 
Greeks, Armenians, Maronites, Jacobites, Copts, Abyf- 
fines, Georgians, &c. and on the north-weft fide of it 
are the apartments of the Latins, who have the care of 
the church, and are forced to refide conftantly in. it; 
the Turks keeping the keys of it, and not fuffering 
any of them to go out, but obliging them to receive 
their provifions in at a wicket. At Eafter there are 
fome grand ceremonies performed in the church, re- 
prefenting our Lord’s paffion, crucifixion, death, and 
refurreftion, at which a vaft concourfe of pilgrims com¬ 
monly affift. For a particular account of them, we re¬ 
fer the reader to Doftors Shaw and Pococke. 

On Mount Moriah, on the fouth-eaft part of the city,, 
is an edifice called Solomon’s Temple, {landing on or near 
the fame fpot as the ancient; but when or by whom e- 
refted- is uncertain. In the midft of it is a Turkilh 
mofque, where the Jewilh fanftum fanctorum is fuppo- 
fed to have ftood. The building, which Dr Pococke 
thinks mull have been formerly a Chriftian church, is 
held in the utmoft veneration by the Turks. 

The city is now under the government of a fangiac,, 
who refides in a houfe faid to have been that of Pontius 
Pilate, over-againft the caille of Antonia built by He¬ 
rod the Great. Many of the churches erefted in me¬ 
mory of fome remarkable gofpel-tranfa&ion, have been 
fince converted into mofques ; into fome of which mo-, 
ney will procure admittance, but not into others. Both 
the friars and other Chrillians are kept fo poor by the 
tyranny of the government, that the chief fupport and: 
trade of the place confifts in providing ftrangers with 
food and other accommodations, and felling them beads,, 
relics, and other trinkets, for which they are obliged to 
pay confiderable fums to the fangiac, as well as to his 
'officers; and thole are feldom fo well contented with 
their ufual duties, but they frequently extort fome frefti 
ones, cfpccially from the Prancifcans, whofe convent is 
the common receptacle for all pilgrims, and for which 
they have confiderable allowances from the pope, and 
othex - ' crowned: -heads, befides the prefents which ftran- 
gers generally make, them at their departure.The moft re¬ 
markable antiquities in the neighbourhood of Jerufalem 
are, 1. The pools of Bethefda and Gihon ; the former 
120 paces long, 40 broad, and at leaft eight deep, but 
now without water; and the old arches, which it ftill 
difeovera at tire weft- end, are quite dammed u-p: the- 
other, which is about a quarter of a mile without Beth- 
lehem-gate, is a very ftately relic, 106 paces long, and' 

60 broad, lined with a wall and plafter, and ftill well 
ftored with water. 2. The tomb of the. Virgin Mary, 
in the valley of Jeliolhaphat, into which one descends, 
by a magnificent Right of 47 Heps. On the right hand 
as one goes down, is alio the fepulchre of St- Arm the- 
mother, and on. the left that of Jofep'n the hufbaud, of 
the virgin-mother: fome add likewdfe that of Jehoiakim 
her father. In all thefe are erected altars for priefts of 
all forts to fay maft, and the wdiole is cut into the folid: 
rock. 3., The tomb of king Jeliolhaphat, cut likewll'e 

into 
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Jerofalem Into the rock and divided into feveral apartments ; in 
* one of whiqh is his tomb, which is adorned with a ftate- 
ly portico and entablature over it. 4. That common¬ 
ly called Abfalom’s pillar or place, as being generally fup- 
pofed to be that which he is faid to have eredted in his 
life-time to perpetuate his memory, as hg had no male- 
tffue. The place, however, both within and without, 
hath more the refetnblance of a fepulchre than any thing 
elfe: though we do not read that he was buried there, 
neither do the people here affirm that he was. There is 
a great heap of Hones about it, which is continually in- 
creafmg; the fuperftitious Jews and Turks always grow¬ 
ing fome as they pafs, in token of their abhorrence of 
Abfalom’s unnatural rebellion againft fo good and ho¬ 
ly a parent. The ftrudhire itfelf is about 20 cubits 
fquare, and 60 high, rifing in a lofty fquare, adorned 
below with four columns of the Ionic order, with their 
capitals, entablatures, &c. to each front. From the 
height of 20 to 40 cubits, it is fomewhat lefs, and quite 
plain, excepting a ftnall fillet at the upper end; and from 
40to the topit changes into a round, which grows gradu¬ 
ally into a point, the whole cut out of the folid rock. 
There is a room within, confiderably higher than the 
level of the ground without, on the fides of which are 
niches probably to receive coffins. 5. A little eaftward 
of this is that called the tomb of Zechariah, the fon of Ba- 
rachiah, whom the Jews flew between the temple and 
the altar, as is commonly fuppofed. This fabric is all 
Cut out of the natural rock, 18 feet high, and as many 
fquare; and adorned with Ionic columns on each front, 
cut out likewife of the fame rock, and fupporting a 
cornice. The whole ends in a pointed top, like a dia¬ 
mond. But the moft curious, grand, and elaborate 
pieces, in this kind, are the grbtts without the walls of 
Jerufalem, ftyled the royal fepulchres ; but of what kings 
is not agreed on. They confift of a great number of a- 
partments, fome of them fpacious, all cut out of the 
folid marble rock; and may juftly be pronounced a roy¬ 
al work, and one of the moft noble, furprifing and mag¬ 
nificent. For a particular account‘of them we muft 
refer the reader, for want of room, to Pococke’s Tra¬ 
vels. In the neighbourhood of Jerufalem is a fpot of 
ground, about 30 yards long and 15 broad, now the 
burying-place of the Armenians, which is fhown as the 
Aceldama, or Field of Blood, formerly the Potter’s 
Field, and fince ftyled Catnpo SanSo, .or the Holy Field, 
purchafed with the price of Judas’s treafon, for the bu¬ 
rial of ftrangers. It is walled round, to prevent the 
Turks abufing the bones of Chriftians ; and one half of 
it is taken up by a building in the nature of a charnel 
houfe. Befides the above, a great many other antiqui¬ 
ties in the city and its environs are fhown to ftrangers; 
there being fcarce any place or tranfadfion mentioned 
either in the Old Or New Teftament, but they fhow the 
very fpot of ground where the one flood and the other 
was done ; not only here, but all over Judsa. 

JESI, an ancient town of Italy, in the territory of the 
church, and in the marca or march of Ancona, with a 
bifhop’s fee. It is feated on a mountain, near a river 
of the fame name, in E. Long. 12. 20. N. Lat. 43. 50. 

JESSO, Jedso, or Tadfo,, a large ifland of Afia to 
the north of Niphon, and faid to be governed by a prince 
tributary to the empire of Japan ; but is . very little 
known to the Europeans, fo that nothing can be faid 
with certainty concerning it. 


JESSES, ribbonds that hang down from garlands JclTet 
or crowns in falconry ; alfo fhort ftraps of leather faf* || 
tened to the hawk’s legs, and fo to vervels. Jefuits, 

JESTING, or cortcife tuit, as diftinguifhed from “ 
continued wit or humour, lies either in the thought, 
or the language, or 1 both. In the firft cafe it does 
not depend upon any particular Words or turn of the 
expreffion. But the greateft fund of jefts lies in the 
language, i. c. in tropes or verbal figures ; thofe 
afforded by tropes confift in the metaphorical fenfe of 
the words, and thofe of verbal figures principally turn 
upon a double fenfe of the fame word, or a fimilitude of 
found in different words. The third kind of jokes, which 
lie both in the fenfe and language, arife from figures of 
fentences, where the figure itfelf confifts in the fenfe, 
but thb w-it turns upon the choice of the words. 

JESUITS, or the Society of Jesus; a famous reli¬ 
gious order of the Romifh church, founded by Ignatius 
Loyola. See Ignatius.— The plan-which this fana- p oun< j lt ^ 
tic formed of its conftitution and laws was fuggefted, on „f t h s 
as he gave out, and as his followers ftill teach, by the order, 
immediate infpiration of heaven. But notwithftand* 
ing this high pretenfion, his defign met at firft with 
violent oppofition. The pope, to whom Loyola had 
applied for the fan&ion of his authority to confirm the 
inftitution, referred his petition to a committee of car¬ 
dinals. They reprefented the eftablifhment to be un- 
neceflary as well as dangerous, and Paul refufed to 
grant his approbation of it. At laft, Loyola removed 
all his fcruples by an offer which it was impoffible for 
any pope to refift.- He propofed, that befides the 
three vows of poverty, of chaftity, and of monaftic 
obedience, which are common to all the orders of re¬ 
gulars, - the members of his fociety fhould take a fourth 
vow of obedience to the pope; binding themfelves to 
go whitherfoever he fhould command for the fervice 
of religion, and without requiring any thing from the 
holy fee for their fupport. At a time when the papal 
authority had received fuch a fhock by the revolt of fo 
many nations from the Romifh church ; at a time when 
every part of the popifh fyftem was attacked with fo 
much violence and fuccefs, the acquifitioh of a body 
of men, thus peculiarly devoted to the fee of Rome, r * , 

and whom it might fet in oppofition to all its enemies, 
was an objeft of the higheft confequence. Paul in- po p e> and 
ftantly perceiving this, confirmed the inftitution of the from what 
Jefuits by his bull, granted the moft ample privileges motives, 
to the members of the fociety, and appointed Loyola 
to be the firft general of the order. The event Wfi ' 
fully juftified Paul’s dftcemment, inexpe&ing fuch be¬ 
neficial confequences to the fee of Rome from this in* 
ftitution. In lefs than half a century, the fociety ob¬ 
tained eftablifhments in every country that adhered to 
the Roman-catholic church; its power and wealth in- 
creafed amazingly ; the number of its members became 
great; their character as well as accomplifhmepts were 
ftill greater 5 and- the Jefuits were celebrated by the 
friends and dreaded by the enemies of the Romifh faith 
as the moft able and enterprifing order in the church. 

The conftkution and laws of the fociety were per¬ 
fected by Laynez and Aqttaviva, the two generals who 
fucceeded Loyola, men far fuperior to their mafter in 
abilities and in the fcience of government. They 
framed that fyftem of profound and artful policy which 
diflinguifhes the order. The large infufion of fanati* 
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cil'm mingled with its regulation Ihould be imputed to 
Loyola its founder. Many circumftances concurred 
in giving a peculiarity of character to the order of 
Jefuits, and in forming the members of it not only to 
take greater part in the affairs of the world than any 
other body of monks, but to acquire fuperior influence 
in the conduct of them. 

The primary objedt of almoll all the monaftic orders 
is to feparate men from the world, and from any con¬ 
cern in its afFairs. In the folitude and filence of the 
cloifler, the monk is called to work out his own fal- 
vafton by extraordinary adts of mortification and pie¬ 
ty. He is dead to the world, and ought not to mingle 
in its tranfadlions. He can be of no benefit to man¬ 
kind but by his example and by his prayers. On the 
contrary, the Jefuits are taught to confider themfelves 
as formed for adtion. They are chofen foldiers, bound. 
to exert themfelves continually in the fervice of God, 
and of the pope his vicar on earth. Whatever tends 
to inftrudt the ignorant, whatever can be of ufe to re¬ 
claim or to oppofe the enemies of the holy fee, is their 
proper objedt. That they may have full leifure for 
this adtive fervice, they are totally exempted from 
thofe fundtions the performance of which is the chief 
bufinefs of other monks. They appear in no procef- 
fions \ they pradtice no rigorous aufterities; they do 
not confume one half of their time in the repetition 
of tedious offices: but they are required to attend to 
all the tranfadtions of the world, on account of the 
influence which thefe may have upon religion; they 
are diredted to ftudy the difpofitions of perfons in 
high rank, and to cultivate their friendlhip; and by 
the very conftitution as well as genius of the order, a 
fpirit of adtion and intrigue is infufed into all its 
members. 

As the objedt of the fociety of Jefuits differed from 
that of the other monaftic orders, the diverfity was 
no lefs in the form of its government. The other or¬ 
ders are to be coniidered as voluntary alfociations, in 
which whatever affedts the whole body is regulated by 
the common fuffrage of all its members. The execu¬ 
tive power is veiled in the perfons placed at the head 
of each convent or of the whole fociety; the legifla- 
tive authority refides in the community. AfFairs of 
moment, relating to particular convents, are determi¬ 
ned in conventual chapters ; fuch as refpedt the whole 
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liften to his injundfions as if they had been uttered by 
Chrift himfelf. Under his diredtion they were to be 
mere paffive inftruments, like clay in the hands of the 
potter, or like dead carcafes incapable of refiftance. 
Such a Angular form of policy could not fail tq imprefs 
its charadter on all the members of the order, and to 
give a peculiar force to all its operations. There is 
not, in the annals of mankind, any example of fuch 
a perfedt defpotifm, exercifed not over monks fliut up 
in the cells of a convent, but over men difperfed among 
all the nations of the earth. 

As the conftitutions of the order veil in the general 
fuch abfolute dominion over all its members, they care¬ 
fully provide for his being perfedtly informed with re¬ 
fpedt to the charadter and abilities of his fubjedts. 
Every novice who offers himfelf as a candidate for en¬ 
tering into the order, is obliged to manifeft his con- 
fcience to the fuperior, or a perfon appointed by him ; 
and is required to confefs not only his fins and defedts, 
but to difeover the inclinations, the paflions, and the 
bent of his foul. This manifeftation muft be renewed 
every fix months. The fociety, not fatisfied with pe¬ 
netrating in this manner into the innermoft recedes of 
the heart, diredts each member to obferve the words 
and adtions of the novices: they are conftituted fpies 
upon their condudt, and are bound to difclofe every 
thing of importance concerning them to the fuperior. 
In order that this ferutiny into their charadter may be 
as complete as poffible, a long noviciate muft expire, 
during which they pafs through the feveral gradations 
of ranks in the fociety ; and they muft have attained 
the full age of thirty-three years before they can be 
admitted to take the final vows, by which they become 
profeffed members. By thefe various methods, the fupe- 
riors, under whofe immediate infpedtion the novices are 
placed, acquire a thorough knowledge of their difpo¬ 
fitions and talents. In order that the general, who is 
the foul that animates and moves the whole fociety, 
may have under his eye every thing neceffary to inform 
or diredt him, the provincials and heads of the feveral 
houfes are obliged to tranfmit to him regular and fre¬ 
quent reports concerning the members under their in¬ 
fpedtion. In thefe they defeend into minute details 
with refpedt to the charadter of each perfon, his abi¬ 
lities natural or acquired, his temper, his experience 
in affairs, and the particular department for which h* 



order are confidered in general congregations. But is beft fitted. Thefe reports, when digefted and ar- 

Loyola, full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which ranged, are entered into regifters kept on purpofe, that 

he had derived from his military profeffion, appointed the general may, at one comprehenfive view, furvev 

that die government of his order fhould be purely mo- the ftate of the fociety in every corner of the eardi; 

narchial. A general, chofen for life by deputies from obferve the qualifications and talents of its members ; 

the feveral provinces, poffeffed power that was fupreme and thus choofe, with perfedt information, the inftru- 

and independent, extending to every perfon and to ments which his abfolute power can employ in any fer- 

every cafe. He, by his foie authority, nominated vice for which he thinks meet to deftine them. 6 

provincials, redtors, and every other officer employed As it was the profefled intention of the order of Progrefs of 

in the government of the fociety, and could remove Jefuits to labour with unwearied zeal in promoting power 

them at pleafure. In him was veiled the fovereign the falvation of men, this engaged them of courfe in and infiu ‘ 

adminiftration of the revenues and funds of the order, many adtive fundtions. From their firft inftitution, tlle 

Every member belonging to it was at his difpofal; they confidered the education of youth as their peculiar 

and hy his uncontrollable mandate he could impofe on province; they aimed at being fpiritual guides and 

them any talk, or employ them in what fervice foever confeffors; they preached frequently in order to in- 

he pleafed. To his commands they were required to ftrudt the people; they fet out as miffionaries to con- 

yield not only outward obedience, but to refign up to vert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the inftitu- 

him the inclinations of their own wills and the fenti- tion, as well as the Angularity of its objedt s, procured 

ments of their own underftandings. They were to the order many admirers and patrons. The governors 
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Jcfuitt. of the fociety had the addrefs to avail themfelves of perfpns in high rank or of great powers the defire of Jefuits. 

v ' every circumftance in its favour; and in a fhort time acquiring ancl preferving fuch a diredtion of their con- v ’ 

the number as well as influence of its members in- dudt with greater .facility, has led the Jefuits to pro- 
creafed wonderfully. Before the expiration of the pagate a fyftem of relaxed and pliant morality, which 
fifteenth century, the Jefuits had obtained the chief accommodates itfelf to the paflions of men, which juf- 
diredtion of the education of youth in every catholic tifies their vices, which .tolerates their impeffedtrons, 
country in Europe. They had become the confeffors which authorifes almoft every adtion that the moil au- 
“ of almoft all its monarchs ; a fundtion of no fmall im- dacious or crafty politician would wilh to perpetrate, 

portance in any reign, but, under a weak prince, fu- As the profperity. of the order was intimately con- 

perior even to that of minifter. They were the fpi- nedted with the prefervation of .the: papal authority, 
ritual guides of almoft every perfon eminent fpr rank the Jefuits, influenced by thej fame principle of at- 
Or power. They pofleffed the higheft degree of Con- tachment to the interefts of their fociety, have been 
fidence and intereft with the papal court, as the moil the rooft zealous, patrons of thofe dodfrines which tend 
zealous and able champions for its authority. The to exalt ecclefiaftical power on the ruins of civil govern- 
advantages which an adrive and enterprifmg body of ment. They have attributed to .the court of Rome a 
, men might derive from all thefe circumftances are-ob- jurifdidlion as extenfive and abfolute as was claimed by 
vious. They formed the minds of men in .their youth, the moft prefumptuous pontiffs in the dark ages. They 
They retained an afcendant over them in their advan- have contended for the entire independence of ec- 
ced years. They pofleffed, at different' periods, the clefiafttes on the civiWnagiftrates. They have publilh- 
diredtion of the moft coofiderable courts in Europe, ed fuch tenets concerning the duty of oppofing princes 
They mingled in all affairs. They took part in every who "were enemies of the Catholic faith, as countenan. 

‘ intrigue and revolution. - The general, by means of ced the moft atrocious crimes, and tended to diffolve 
the extenfive intelligence which he received, could re- all the. ties which connedt fubjedts with their rulers, 
gulate the operations of the order with the moft per- As the order derived both reputation and authority 
fed! difcemment; and, by means of his abfolute power, from the zeal with which it flood forth in defence of 
^ could carry them on with the utrpoft vigour and effedf the Romifn church againft the attacks of the reformers. 

Of its Together with the power of the order, its wealth its memhers, proud of this diltindtion, have confidered 

wealth. continued to increafe. Various expedients were devi- it as their peculiar fundtion to combat the opinions an^ 
fed for eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty, to check the progrefs of the Prcteftants. They have 
The order acquired ample poffeflions in every catholic maderule of every art, and have employed every wea- 
country ; and by the number as well as magnificence pon againft them. They have let themfelves in oppo- 
of its public buildings, together with the value of its lition to every gentle or tolerating meafure in their fa- 
prflperty, moveable or real, it vied with the moft opu- vour. They have inceffantly ftirred up againft them 
lent of the monaftic fraternities. Befides the fources all the rage of ecclefiaftical and civil perfecution. ' 
of wealth common to all the regular clergy, the Je- Monks of other denominations have indeed ventu- 
fuits pofleffed one which was peculiar to themfelves. red to teach the, fame pernicious dodfrines, and have 
Under pretext of promoting the fuccefs of their mil'- held opinions equally inccnfiftent with the order and 
ftons, and of facilitating the fupport of their miffiona- happinefs of civil lociety. But they, from reafons 
l ies, they obtained a fpecial licence from the court of which are obvious, have either delivered fuch opinions 
Rome to trade with the nations which they: laboured with greater refervc, or have propagated them with 
to convert. In confequence of this, they engaged in lefs fuccefs. .Whoever recolledls the events which have 

In extenfive and lucrative commerce both in the Eaft happened in Europe during two centuries, will find 

and Weft Indies. They opened warehoufes in differ- that the Jefuits may juftly be confidered as relponfible 
cnt parts of Europe, in which they .vended their com- for moft of the pernicious effedts ariflng from that 
modities. Not fatisfied with trade alone, they imi- corrupt and dangerous cafuiftry, from thofe extrava- 
tated the example of other commercial focieties, and gant tenets concerning ecclefiaftical power, and from 
aimed at obtaining fettlements. They acquired pof- that intolerant'Ipir it, which have been the difgrace of 
feffion accordingly of a large and fertile province in the- church of Rome throughout that period, and 
the fouthern Continent of America, and reigned as which have brought lb. many calamities upon civil fo- 
g l'overeigns over fome hundred thoufand fubjedts.' , ciety. ^ 

Pernicious Unhappily for mankind, the vaft influence which the Buty amidft many bad confequences flowing from Some ad- 
effefls of order of Jefuits acquired by all thefe different means, the inftitution of this order, mankind, it muft be ac- vantages 

thefe on a- has been often exerted with the moft pernicious effedt. knowlcdged, have derived from it fome confiderable rcfulting 

vil fociety. g^ c j i was t j, e ten( } eI1C y 0 f that difeipline obferved by advantages. As the Jefuits made the education of fn^TtnUoa 
the fociety in forming its members, and fuch the fun- youth one of their capital objedts, and as "their firft 0 f t his 
damental max'ms in its conftitution, that every Jefuit attempts to eftablilh colleges for the reception of ftu- order, 
was taught to regard the intereft of the order as the ca- dents were violently oppofed by the univerfities in dif- 
pital objedt to which every ccnfideration Was to be fa- ierent countries, it became neceffary for them, as the 
crificed. This fpirit of attachment to their order, the moft effectual method of acquiring the public favour, 
moft ardent perhaps that ever influenced any body of to furpafs their rivals in fcience and induftry. This 
men, is the charadteriftic principle of the Jefuits, and prompted them to cultivate the ftudy of ancient lite- 
ferves as a key to the genius of their, policy as well as rature with extraordinary ardour. This put them up- 
the peculiarities in their fentiments and condudL on various methods for facilitating the inftruclion of 

As it was,lor the honour and advantage of the fo- youth; and, by the improvements which they made 
dety that its members fliould poflefs an afcendant over in it, they have contributed fo much- towards the pro- 

. • a grefs 
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Jesuits, grefs of polite learning, 

'-v merited well of fociety 

been i'uccefsful only in teaching the elements of lite¬ 
rature; it has produced likewife eminent matters in 
many branches of fcience, and can alone boat! of a 
greater number of ingenious authors than all the other 
religious fraternities taken together. 

But it is in the new world that the Jcfuits have ex¬ 
hibited the moll wonderful difplay of their abilities, 
and have contributed more effectually to the benefit of 
the human fpccics. The conquerors of that unfortu¬ 
nate quarter of the globe had nothing in view but to 
plunder, to enfiave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. 

IO The Jefuits alone have made humanity the oibjeft of 
Settlement their fettling there. About the beginning of the laft 
in lUra- century, they obtained admiffion into the fertile pro- 
« u< *- vince of Paraguay, which ftretches acrofs the fotith- 
ern continent of America, from the bottom of the 
mountains cf Potofi to the confines of the Spanifh 
and Portuguefe fettlements on the banks of the river 
de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a Hate 
little different from that which takes place among men 
when they fir ft begin to unite together ; ftrangers to 
the arts, fubfifting precarioufly by hunting or tithing,, 
and hardly acquainted with the firft principles of fub- 
ordination and government. The Jefuits fet them- 
felves to inftruct and to civilize tliefe favages. They 
taught them to cultivate the ground, to rear tame ani¬ 
mals, and to build houfes. They brought them to 
live together in villages. They trained them to arts 
and manufactures. They made them tafte the fweets 
of fbciety, and accuftomed them to the bleffings of fe- 
curity and order. Thefe people became the fubjeCts 
of their benefactors, who have governed them with a 
tender attention, refembling that with which a father 
directs his childrem. RefpeCted and beloved almoft to 
adoration, a few Jefuits prefided over fome hundred 
thoufand Indians. They maintained a perfect equa¬ 
lity among all the members of the community. Each 
of them was obliged to labour, not for himfelf alone, 
but for the public. The produce of their fields, to¬ 
gether with the fruits of their induftry of every fpe- 
cies, were depofited in common ftore-houfes, from which 
each individual received every thing neceffary for the 
fupply of his wants. By this inftitution, almoft all 
the paffions which difturb the peace of fociety, and 
render the members of it unhappy, were extinguifhed. 
A few magiftrates, chofen by the Indians themfelves, 
watched over the public tranquillity, and fecured obe¬ 
dience to the laws. The fanguinary punifhments fre¬ 
quent under other governments were unknown. An 
admonition from a Jefuit, a flight mark of infamy, or, 
on fome Angular occalion, a few lafties w ith a whip, 
were fufficient to maintain good order among thefe in¬ 
nocent and happy people. 

But even in this meritorious effort of the Jefuits 
for the good of mankind, the genius and fpirit of 
their order have mingled and are difcemible. They 
plainly aimed at eftabliihing in Paraguay an indepen¬ 
dent empire, Abject to the fociety alone, and which, 
by the fuperior excellence of its confutation and po¬ 
lice, could fcarcely have failed to extend its dominion 
<over all the fouthern continent of America. With 
this view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portu- 
.guefe in the adjacent fettlements frojn acquiring any 
Vol. IX. 
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2 dangerous influence over the people within the limits 
of the province fubjedt to the fociety, the Jefuits en¬ 
deavoured to infpire the Indiahs with hatred and con¬ 
tempt of thefe nations. They cut off all intercourfe 
between their fubjedts and the Spanifh or Portuguefe 
fettlements. They prohibited any private trader of 
either nation from entering their territories. When 
they were obliged to admit any perfon in a public cha- 
radter from the neighbouring governments, they did 
not permit him to have any converfation with then 
fuhjcdfs; and no Indian was allowed even to enter the 
houle where thefe ftrangers reftded unlefs in the pre- 
fence of a Jefuit. In order to render any communi¬ 
cation between them as difficult as poffible, they in- 
duftrioufly avoided giving the Indians any knowledge 
of the Spanifh or of any other European language; 
but encouraged the different tribes which they had 
civilized to acquire a certain dialed! of the Indian 
tongue, and laboured to make that the univerfal lan¬ 
guage throughout their dominions. As all thefe pre¬ 
cautions, without military force, would have been infuf- 
ficient to have rendered their empire fecure and per¬ 
manent, they inftrudted their fubjedts in the European 
arts of war. They formed them into bodies of cavalry 
and infantry, completely armed and regularly difcipli- 
ned. They provided a great train of artillery, as well 
as magazines ftored with all the implements of war. 

Thus they eftablilhed an army fo numerous and well- 
appointed, as to be formidable in a country where a 
few fickly and ill-difciplined battalions compofed all 
the military force kept on foot by the Spaniards or 
Portuguefe. r r 

Such were the laws, the policy, and the genius of Downfal 
this formidable order; of which, however, a perfedl of the order 
knowledge has only been attainable of late. Europe in Europe— 
had obferved, for two centuries, the ambition and 
power of the order. But while it felt many fatal ef- 
fedts of thefe, it could not fully difeern the caufes to 
which they were to be imputed. It was unacquainted 
with many of the fmgular regulations in the political 
conftitution or government of the Jefuits, which form¬ 
ed the enterprifing fpirit of intrigue that diftinguifti-- 
ed its members, and elevated the body itfelf to fuch a 
height of power. It was a fundamental maxim with 
the Jefuits, from their firft inftitution, not to publiih 
the niles of their order. Thefe they kept concealed 
as an impenetrable myftery. They never communi¬ 
cated them to ftrangers, nor even to the greater part 
of their own members. They refufed to produce them 
when required by courts cf juftice ; and, by a ftrange 
folecifm in policy, the civil power in different countries 
authorifed or connived at the eftablifliment of an order 
of men, whofe conftitution and laws were concealed 
with a folicitude which alone was a good reafon for 
having excluded them. During the profecutions late¬ 
ly carried on againft them in Portugal and France, 
the Jefuits have been fo inconfiderate as to produce 
the myfterious volumes of their inftitute. By the aid 
of thefe authentic records, the principles of their go¬ 
vernment may be delineated, and the fources of their 
power inveftigated with a degree of certainty and 
precifion which, previous to that event, it was impof- 
fible to attain. 

The pernicious effects, however, of the fpirit and 
conftitution of this- order, rendered it early obnoxious 
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M’V 14 t0 ^ ome t ^ e principal powers in Europe, and gra- 
' . dually brought on its downfal. The emperor Charles V. 
faw it expedient to check its progrefs in his domi¬ 
nions ; it was expelled England, by proclamation 
2 James L in 1604; Venice, in 1606; Portugal, in 
1759 5 France, in 1764; Spain and Sicily, in 1767; 
and totally fuppreffed and abolilhed by the late Pope 
Clement XIV. in 1773. 

JESUITS bark. See the article Cinchona. 

The account there given being, however, fomewhat 
defective and indiftinCt in regard both to the enume¬ 
ration of the fpecies and the botanical diftinCti-ons, it 
has been thought proper to fupply thofe defects in 
this place by the following more particular defcriptions 
and additional notices concerning an article of fo great 
importance in the materia medica. 

“ 1. Cinchona officinalis (Quinquina Conelam. 
Asia Gallic. 1738), Peruvian-Bark Tree The cha¬ 
racters are as follows. 

Plate « Cal. Perianthium monophyllum, fuperum, quinque- 

CC 1 . 1 I. fidum, minimum, perfiftens. Cor. monopetala, infundi- 
buliformis ; tubus cylindricus, longus; limbus patulus, 
quinquefidus, acutus. Starm Filamenta quinque, mini¬ 
ma; anthers oblongs, intra faucem corolla. Pijl. Ger- 
men fubrotundum, inferum; ftylus longitudine corolla, 
ftigma cralEufculum, oblongum, fimplex. Per. Capfula 
fubrotunda; calyce- coronata, bilocularis, a bafi verfus 
apicem bifariam dehifcens. Sent, plurima, oblonga, 
compreffa, marginata. Obferv. Flos interdum demit 
quintam partem numeri in fmgulis partibus.” 

In Vol. XL. of the Phil. Tranf. p. 81. N° 446. 
there is an account of the Jefuits-bark tree of Peru 
by Mr William Arrot.—M. de la Condamine after¬ 
wards gave a more particular and fcientific account of 
this tree: fmce which, fpecimens of the fructification 
have been fent to Europe ; and Dr Pulteney lias given 
an excellent figure in his inaugural dilfertation De Cor- 
tice Peruviano in 1764, from which our figure is copied. 

The properties and preparations of the Peruvian bark 
have been already fufficiently detailed under the article 
Cinchona. We {hall here add the following notice of 
a new preparation of this bark recommended by M.. 
Lunel. He directs to “ boil fix grains of fait of tartar 
with an ounce of bark in a pint of water; and, after 
filtering the decoCtion, another pint of water is to he 
boiled with the fame quantity of fait and the remain¬ 
ing bark. In this way no bitternefs remains; at the 
fame time that the ftrength of the bark appears to be 
completely exhaufted, as alcohol only extracted two 
grains of refin from it.” 

z. Cinchona Caribjea feu- Jam-aict.nsls. Of this 
bark Dr Wright has given an accurate defcription 
with an elegant engraving in the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvii. 
p. 504,, from- which, we fhall extract the botanic charac- 
ers fo as to di'ftinguilh it from other fpecies. 

P!‘.i re' “ Pol. ovata, integerrima, acuta, enervia, oppofita. 
ftxiu. Flar. frngulares, axrllares. Cal. Perianthiunl monophyl¬ 
lum, quinquefidum, minimum, perfiftens, campanula- 
tum, obfol’etiffimi, quinquedentatum.’ Cor. monope¬ 
tala, infundibuliformistubus cylindraceus, longiffi- 
mits ; limbus quinquepartitus, tubo sequalis ; laciniis 
ovatis, oblongis, reflexis, quandoque pendulis. Slam. 
Filamenta quinque, filiformia, ereCta e medio tubr, lon¬ 
gitudine. corolla anther* longiffimos, obtufe, ereCfee 
fopra bafin cxtcriorem, affix* in fauce corollas.. Cap/.. 


bipartibilis, in duas partes diffepimento parallelo, late- Jefuits 
re inferiore dehifcens. Sent, plurima, compreffa, mar- Bark, 
ginata, oblonga.” ' v 

Dr Wright at firft found this tree of a fmall fize ; 
fmce which he difcovered it 50 feet high, and of a pro¬ 
portional thicknefs. 

The bark from the larger trunk is very* fibrous and 
woody; that from the limbs and roots, when dry, breaks 
fhort off, and powders eafier than the Peruvian bark. 

The Jefuits bark of Jamaica is one of the moft agree¬ 
able bitters ; and infufed in wine or fpirits with a little 
lemon peel, makes a rich and elegant tinfture. 

In the north fide of Jamaica, where this bark is pro¬ 
duced in the greateft perfection, it is held in high 
efteem, and anfwers every purpofe of the Jefuits bark. 

It fits eafy on the ftomach, and never occafions vo¬ 
miting nor naufea, but checks them in remitting fe¬ 
vers, or where the ftomach is weak or difordered. 

3. Cinchona Triflora : “ Foliis oppofitis, ovatis, acu- 
tis, integerrhnis, petiolatis; Floribus tribus, axillaribus.’* 

The leaves are like the Cinchona Caribaea, but lar¬ 
ger. The flowers three in number from the axillae of 
the leaves, and of a fine red colour. The lacinias are 
reflected. The feed-veffels are larger than any of the - 
other fpecies we have yet feen. 

Mr Roberts difcovered this bark tree about the year 
1781, but found it no where elfe than in that diftriCt 
of Jamaica called Manchioneel. It grows by the fide 
of a fmall rapid river near the Bath, and is about 35 
feet high, but not thick in proportion. 

Towards the bottom of the trunk the bark is rough 
and furrowed; but higher up it is fmooth, and has 
much the appearance of the Peruvian bark. It is thin¬ 
ner, more fibrous, and redder, than either the Peruvian 
or the Jamaica bark already mentioned. When pow¬ 
dered, it is of a cinnamon colour, inclining more to red. 

The tafte is mufty, bitter, and aftringent. It yields its 
qualities either infufed in wine or fpirits, but with 
fome difficulty to cold infufion by water. 

Trials have been made with this bark in the cure of 
fevers, and in feveral with fuccefs. But few people 
could bear more than 20 grains, and even that quantity 
fometimes occafioned fo diftreffing a ficknefs and nau¬ 
fea that its exhibition has been in general left off. 

4. Cinchona Florlbunda, (Phil. Tranf. vol. lxxiv. 
tab. 19. page 452.), St Lucia-Bark Tree. “ Cinchona 

floribus panniculatis, glabris; laciniis linearibus,- tuba 
longioribus ; ftaminis exfertis ; foliis ellipticis, glabris.” 

The fpecimen of this bark we have examined was 
externally fmooth ; it was thin, and very fibrous. Its 
tafte was a moft naufeous bitter, that lafted long in the 
mouth; its aftringent quality was more than the Pe¬ 
ruvian bark. 

This bark is. violently emetic when frelh ; but on. 
long keeping, it lofes this quality in part only, as no 
more than 20 grains- can be ventured on, and its re¬ 
petition at feveral hours diftance. 

Intermitting and remitting fevers have been cured- 
by this bark, after refilling the ufe of the Peruvian 
bark. But it is probable that in thofe cafes the cure 
was effected more, from its emetic powers than by its- 
tonic virtues.. At prefent, however, it has gone into 
difufe, except perhaps in the iflands where it grows,', 
or where the Peruvian bark has either failed, or can¬ 
not eafily be got .to hand. 


5. Cin- 
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5. Cinchona Brackycarpa: “ Foliis ellipticis, rigi- 
dis, obtufis, glabris ; Floribus panniculatis, glabris ; 
Capfulis ovatis, coftatis. 

Mr John Lindfay furgeon, Weftmoreland, Jamaica, 
an expert and diligent botanift, difcovered this fpecies 
about the year 1785. It grew on the fide of a fteep 
hill or eminence running from eaft to weft, and the 
tree was only about eight or ten feet high. 

The leaves in a recent ftate were oval, Ihining, and 
rigid; the fprig dries with great difficulty, and turns to 
a rufty brown. The fpike has many white flowers, fi- 
milar in figure to thofe of the St Lucia bark tree. The 
feed-veffels are larger than thofe of the Peruvian. The 
feeds are fmall and fcaly. The trunks of this fmall tree 
are much furrowed ; the cuticle very thick ; the bark 
farther up, fmooth and brown ; that of the infide is of 
the colour of the Peruvian bark, but more fibrous. It 
has no aroma ; and is lefs bitter, but more aftringent, 
than the cinchona officinalis. 

Mr Lindfay has made trial of this bark in the cure 
of intermitting and remitting fevers with fuccefs. He 
finds that the ftomach will bear 25 or 30 grains very well. 
He has ufed it alfo in tin&ure and decoftion, in various 
cafes of dyfpepfia, with advantage. On the whole, were 
this bark to be had in fufficient quantity, it promifes to 
be an ufeful fuccedaneum to the Peruvian bark. 

6. Cinchona Angustifolia : “ Floribus panniculatis 
glabris ; Capfulis oblongis pentagonis ; Foliis linearibus 
lanceolatis.” (Vide AS. Stockholm, vol. viii. 1787, p. x 17. 
Tab. 3.) 

7. Cinchona Montana. This fpecies, which is 
a native of Gaudaloupe and Martinico, was firft 
defcribed by M. Mallet, in the Journal de Phyfique 
for March 1781, under the name of Quinquina Piton; 
and is faid to have been employed by the author with 
the happieft effects, in intermittent fevers, even af¬ 
ter the Peruvian bark had failed.—It has fince been 
fcientifically defcribed, and a figure of it given by 
M. Badier in the Journal de Phyfique , Feb. 1789, under 
the name of “ Cinchona Montana , foliis ovatis utrinque 
glabris, ftipulis bafi connato-vaginantibus, corymbo ter- 
minali, corollis glabris.” It is defcribed as a very beau¬ 
tiful tree, growing more than 40 feet high, and having 
a large regular head of branches with a thick foliage. 
The bark, when the epidermis is removed, is of a grey- 
brown colour, and its tafte very bitter. It would feem 
to contain no refin, all its extract being foluble in water. 
It is however reprefented as a very quick and powerful 
febrifuge, as we have already noticed; at the fame time 
that it poffeffes an emetic and cathartic property. To 
thefe poflibly its effedt on fever may be in part ow'ng; 
though whether its evacuating qualities will admit of its 
ever becoming a good fubftitute for the officinalis, or 
whether it poffeffes any tonic power, remains yet to be 
determined. 

8. Cinchona S pi nos a ; thus defcribed in the Journal 

de Phyfique for October 1790. “ Foliis minimis fubro- 

tundis, pedunculis unifloris, corollis glabris quadrifidis 
tetrandris, feminibus fubmarginatis.” It is a native 
of St Domingo. The flowers are like thofe of the Ca- 
1 ib:ca, but fmaller by a half. It is but a ftirubby plant, 
not exceeding eight or ten feet in height. The leaves 
are fmall and very glabrous, and the branches termina¬ 
ted by a fpine. The peculiar properties of this bark, or 


its comparative efficacy as a medicine, havenot yet been 
afeertained. 

9, 1 o. In the Manuel des Veyetaux by M. de St Ger¬ 
main, we find two fpecies mentioned under the names of 
Cinchona Antillana and Cinchona Herbacca ; but as no de- 
feriptionsare added, we canfay nothing concerning them. 

11. A bark under the name of Anoustura Bark 
has lately been introduced into practice as a fubftitute 
for the Peruvian bark. See London Medical Journal, 
vol. x. page 154. 

This bark is of much the fame colour and thicknefs as 
the canella aromatica, and powders very freely. It has a 
good deal of the aromatic tafte joined to bitternefs and 
aftringency ; and has been fuppoied a true fpecies of cin¬ 
chona, different from the blancha or white fort mentioned 
by Mr William Arrot in Phil. Tranf. vol. xl. n° 446. Mr 
Bruce, however, is faid to have pronounced it to be the 
bark of the Brucea antidyfenterica ; to which indeed the 
refemblance is very conliderable in its effedts. 

The Anguftura bark was fuppofed at firft to be the 
produdtion of a tree growing on the coaft of Africa ; 
but is now found to come from the Spanilh Main. Ac¬ 
cording to Experiments and Obfervations on the Angujlura 
bark, by Auguftus Everard Brande, juft publiflied, it is 
faid to excel the Peruvian bark in fome of its properties^ 
and in other difeafes to have different qualities. It is a 
powerful bitter, joined with an aroma not more pungent 
than the cafcarilla, having a portion of pure oil which 
approaches in its nature to camphor. It- differs from 
the Peruvian bark, by poffeffing a narcotic principle ; 
and feems more powerful than it both as a tonic and an 
antifeptic. Various experiments on the antifeptic power 
of different fubftances are related, in which the columbo 
feems the leaft efficacious, and the Anguftura bark to 
claim the higheft rank. The following is given as the 
beft mode of preparing the extradt. 

“ The quantity of extract obtained by the following 
method is fomewhat lefs than by boiling, but it ap¬ 
pears altogether the beft. Four ounces of powdered 
Anguftura bark were put into a flannel bag of a coni¬ 
cal fliape : a fufficiency of boiiing water was then 
poured upon it, and this repeated till the filtering li¬ 
quor had but little tafte or colour. On evaporation by 
a gentle heat, there remained 13 drams and one fcruple 
of an extradl, poffeffing the full flavour of the bark, and 
which contained two drams of refinous matter.” 

Half a pound of bruifed Anguftura bark was put 
into a ftill with a gallon of water, and two quarts drawn 
off. This diftilled water has a very Angular flavour, 
perhaps fomething like ftrong parfley water. A white 
effential oil fwam on the furface, but in too fmall a 
quantity for reparation or afeertaining its weight. This 
poffeffes the full fmell of the bark, and is acrid to the 
tafte, leaving a glow in the mouth like camphire. From 
fix pounds of this bark, it is faid, only two fcruples of 
effential oil have been obtained by diftillation.—The 
tincture feems alfo an ufeful preparation, but the refin 
in its pure ftate appears acrid and ftimulating. 

In Mr Brande’s practice this bark feems to have ex¬ 
celled the Peruvian in curing intermittents : Dr Pear- 
fon, however, found that it was iearcely fuperior in any 
inftance, and fometimes not equal; but in low fevers, 
and putrid fevers, it feemed fuperior. In the headach, 
attended with fever, but arifing from the ftomach, Mr 
0^2 Brande 
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Brands found it lifeful; and in dyfentery and dyfpepfia 
“ it has been of great fervice. 

JESUS the Son of Sr race, a native of Jerufalem, com- 
poled, about 200 B. C. the book of Ecclefiafticus, called 
by the Greeks “replenifhed with virtue;” who 

alfo quote it under the title of the IVifdom of Solomon the 
fon of Sirach. His grandfon, who was alfo of the fame 
name, and a native of Jerufalem, tranflated it from the 
Hebrew into Greek about 121 B. C. We have this 
Greek verfion, but the Hebrew text is loft. 

Jesus Christ, the fon of God, and Saviour of man¬ 
kind, defcended from heaven, and took upon him th$ 
human nature in Judaea, towards the conclufion of the 
reign of Herod the Great, king of that country. The 
place of his birth was Bethlehem, a flourifhing city of 
Judah ; but the year in which he was bom is not pre- 
cifely afcertained. The moft general opinion is, that it 
happened about the year of Rome 748 or 749, and about 
18 months.before the death of Herod. Four ipfpired 
writers have tranfmitted to us an account of the life of 
jefus Chrift. They mention particularly his birth, line¬ 
age, family, and parents ; but fay very little concerning 
his infancy and earlier youth. Herod being informed 
that the Meffiah, or king of the Jews, fo much fpoken of 
b,y the prophets, was now born, being afraid that his 
kingdom fhould now be taken away, contrived how to 
deftroy his fuppofed rival: but Chrift, being carried, 
while very young, into Egypt, efcaped the cruelty of 
the tyrant; who, being determined to make fure work, 
made a. general maflacre of the infants.about Bethlehem, 
from the age of two years and under. 

After the death of Herod, our Saviour was brought 
back to Judasa; but we are totally ignorant of what 
his employment was during the interval between his re¬ 
turn thither and the time of his entering upon the mi- 
niftry. We know only, that when he was but. 12 years 
of age, he difputed in the temple with the moft learned 
of the Jewifh doctors ; whom he furprifed with his know¬ 
ledge, and the anfwers he gave to their queftions. After 
this, as the fcripture tells us, he continued with his pa¬ 
rents, and was lubjeft to them, till he entered; upon his 
miniftry. It is faid, indeed, though upon no fure founda. 
tion, that during this period he followed the trade of 
his father, who was a carpenter. In the 30th year of 
his age, he began his public miniftry; to which the at¬ 
tention of the people was drawn by the preaching of 
John, a prophet miracu’oufly infpired of God to pro¬ 
claim the exiftence of the Saviour, as now defcended 
upon earth, and vifi'ole to the eyes of all; and by this 
prophet Chrift himfelf was baptifed in the waters of Jor¬ 
dan, that he might not, in any point, negledt to anfwer 
the demands of the Jewifh law. 

;It is net necefiary here to enter into a particular 
detail of the life and affiens of Jefus Chrift. Every 
one knows,' that his life was one continued feene of 
the moft per left fandtity, and the pureft and moft 
ruftive virtue ; not only without fpot, but alfo beyond 
tire reach of fufpicion. And it is alfo well known, 
that by miracles.of the moft ftupendcus kind, and not 
more ftupendous than falutary and beneficent, he dif- 
played to the univerfe the truth of that religion ■which 
he brought with him from above, and demenftrated 
the reality of his divine ccmmifiicn in the moft illuf- 
tricus n'anner. For the propagation of his religion 
through..the country of Judxa, our Saviour chofe 12 


apoftles; whom, however, he fent out only once, and j e f n3 
after their return kept them conftantly about his perfon. Chrift. 

But, befides thefe, he chofe other 70, whom he difper- -- - - 

fed throughout the country. 

There have been many conjectures concerning the 
reafon why the number of apoftles was fixed at 12, 
and. that of the other teachers at'70. The firft, how¬ 
ever, was, according to our Saviour’s own words (Matt, 
xix. 28.), an allufion to the 12 tribes of Ifrael, there¬ 
by intimating that he was the king of thefe 12 tribes ; 
and as the number of his other meflengers anfwers 
evidently to that of die fenators who compofed the 
Sanhedrim, there is a high degree of probability in 
the conjedture of thofe who think that Chrift by this 
number deftgned to admonifti the Jews, that the au¬ 
thority of their Sanhedrim was! now at an end, and 
that all power with refpeft tai religious matters was 
veiled in him alone. His miniftry, however, was con¬ 
fined to the Jews ; nor, while he'remained upon earthy 
did he permit his apoftles or difcrples to extend their 
labours beyond this favoured nation. At the fame 
tune, if we confider the rlluftrious afis of mercy and 
benevolence that were performed by Chrift, it will be 
natural to conclude, that his f fame mull foon have 
fpread abroad in other countries. Indeed this feems 
probable from a paflage in fcripture, where we are 
told that feme Greeks applied to the apoftle Philip in 
order to lee Jefus. We learn alfo from authors of no 
fmall note, that Abgarusf king of Edefia, being feized j- See Akga- 
with a fevere and dangerous illnefs, wrote to our Lord, raj. 
imploring bis affiftance ; and- that Jefus not only fent 
him a gracious .anfwer, but alfo accompanied it with 
-his picture, as a ro'ark of Ms efteem for that pious 
prince. Thefe letters are ftill extant; but by the ju¬ 
dicious part of mankind are univerfally looked upon 
as fpurious; and indeed the late Mr Jones, in his' 
treatife entitled Alueov andfull method of fettling the cano¬ 
nical authority, of .the New Tejlament,. hath offered reafons 
which, feem almoft unanfwerable againft the authenti¬ 
city of the whole tranfaclion. '■ 

The preaching of our Saviour, and the numberlefs 
miracles he performed, made ftich an impreflion on 
the body' of the Jewifti nation, that the chief priefts 
and leading men,, jealous of his authority, and pro¬ 
voked at his reproaching them with their wicked lives,, 
formed a confpiraey againft' him. For a confiderable 
time their defigns proved abortive ; but at laft Jefus, 
knowing that he had fulfilled; every purpofe for which 
1 he came into the world, fuffered himfelf to be taken 
■throughthe treachery of one of his difciples, named 
Judas Ifcariot, and was brought, before the Sanhe¬ 
drim. In this afiembly he was accufed of-blafphemy; 
and being afterwards brought before Pilate the Ro¬ 
man governor, where he was accufed of fedition, Pi¬ 
late was no fooner fat down to judge in this canfe, 
than he received a mefiage from his wife, defiring him 
to have nothing to do with the affair, having that very 
day had a frightful dream on account of our Saviour, 
whom fhe called that jujl man. The governof, inti¬ 
midated by this mefiage, and ftill more by the majefty 
of cur Saviour himfelf, and the evident falfehood of 
the accufaticns brought againft him, was determined 
if pofiible to fave him. But the clamours of an en¬ 
raged populace, who at laft threatened to accufe Pi¬ 
late himfelf as a traitor to the Roman emperor, got 
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j s t the better of his love of jufticc, which indeed on other 
t occafions was not very fervent. 

Jewels. Our Saviour was now condemned by his judge, 
v ' though contrary to the plained didlates of reafon and 
juftice; was executed on a crofs between two thieves, 
and very foon expired. Having continued three days 
in a date of death, he rofe from the dead, and made 
himfelf vifible to his difciples as formerly. He con- 
verfed with them 40 days after his rdurrefHon, and 
employed himfelf during that time in inftrudting them 
more fully concerning the nature of his kingdom; 
and having manifefted the certainty of his reilirrec- 
tion to as many witnefles as he thought proper, he' 
was, in the prefence < f many of his difciples, taken 
up into heaven, there to remain till the end of the 
world. See Christianity. 

JET, a black inflammable fubftance of the bitumin¬ 
ous kind, harder than afphaltum, and fuiceptible of a 
good polifh. It becomes electrical by rubbing, attracting 
light bodies like yellow amber. It fwims on water, 
fo that its fpccific gravity mufl be lefs than 1000 ; 
notwithflanding which it has been frequently con¬ 
founded with the lapis obfidianus, the fpecific gravity 
of which according to Kirwan, is no lefs than 1744. 
It alfo refembles cannel coal extremely in its hardnefs, 
receiving a polifh, not foiling the fingers, &c. fo that it 
has alfo been confounded with this. The diftinCtion, 
however, is eafily made betwixt the two ; for cannel- 
coal wants the electrical properties of jet, and is like- 
wile. fo heavy as to fink in water ; its fpecific gravity 
being no lefs than 1273 ; whereas that of jet, as has 
already been faid, is lefs than 1006. 

M. Magellan is of opinion that jet is a true amber, 
differing from the yellow kind only in the mere cir- 
cumftance of colour, and being lighter on account 
of the greater quantity of bituminous matter wh'rh 
enters into its compofition. When burning it emits 
a bituminous fmell. It is never found in ftrata 
or continued maffes like foffil ftones; but always in fe- 
parate and unconnected heaps like the true amber. 
Great quantities of it have been dug up in the 
Pyrenaean mountains ; alfo near Bata la, a fmall town 
of Portugal; and in Galicia in Spain. It is found alfo 
in Ireland, Sweden, Pruflia, Germany, and Italy. It 
is ufed in making fmall boxes, buttons, bracelets, 
mourning jewels, &c. Sometimes alfo it is employed 
in conjunction with proper oils in making varniilies. 
When mixed with lime in powder, it is laid to make an 
extraordinary hard and durable cement. 

jF.T-d’Eau, a French term, frequently alfo ufed 
with us, for a fountain that cafts up water to a con- 
fiderable height in the air. See PIydrostatics, 
n° 27.; and Iceland, n° 3. 4. 

JETTY-head, a name ufuallygiven in the royal dock¬ 
yards to that part of a wharf which projects beyond the 
reft; but more particularly the front of a wharf, whofe 
fide forms one of the cheeks of a dry or wet dock. 

JEWEL, any precious ftone, or.ornament befet 
with them. See Diamond, Ruby, &c. k 

Jewels made a part cf the ornaments with which 
the Jews, Greeks and Romans, efpecially their ladies of 
diftinCtion, adorned themfclves. So prodigious was 
the extravagance of the Roman ladies, in particular, 
that Pliny the elder lavs he law Loilio Paulina with an 
equipage of ibis kind amounting, according to Dr 


Arbuthnot’s calculation, 10322,916!, 13s. 4d. of fterl. 
money. It is worthy of obfervation, that precious 
ftones amongft the Romans and all the ancients were 
much fcarcer, and confequently in higher efteern, than 
they are amongft us, fince a commerce has been opened 
with the Indies.—The ancients did not know how to 
cut and polifh them to much perfection ; but coloured 
ftones were not IVarce, and they cut them very well 
either hollow or in relief.—When luxury had gained 
ground amongft them the Romans hung pendants and 
pearls in their ears ; and for this purpofe the ears of 
both fexes were frequently bored. See Ears. 

Jewel (John), a learned Engliflr writer and bifliop, 
was born in 1522, and educated at Oxford. In 1540 
he proceeded A. B. became a noted tutor, and was 
foon after chofen rhetoric leCturer in his college. In 
February 1744, he commenced A. M. He had early 
imbibed Proteftant principles, and inculcated the fame 
to his pupils ; but this was carried on privately till 
the accefiion of King Edward VI. in 1546, when he 
made a public declaration of his faith, and entered 
into a dole friendfhip with Peter Martyr, who was- 
made profeffor of divinity at Oxford. In 1550, he 
took the degree of B. D. and frequently preached be¬ 
fore the univerfity with great applaufe. At the fame 
time he preached and catechifed every other Sunday 
at Sunningwell in Berkfhire, of which church he was 
reCtor. Upon the acceflion of Queen Mary to the 
crown in 1553, he was one of the firft who felt the 
rage of the ftorm then raifed againft the reformation y 
for before any law was made, or order given by the 
queen, he was expelled Corpus Chrifti college by the 
fellows, by their own private authority; but he con¬ 
tinued in Oxford till he was called upon to fubferibe 
to fome of the Popifh dodtrines, under the fevereft pe¬ 
nalties, which he lubmitted to. However, this did 
not procure his farety; for he was obliged to fly, and,, 
after encountering many difficulties, arrived at Franck- 
fort, in the 2d year cf Queen Mary’s reign, where he 
made a public recantation of his fublcription to the- 
Popifh dodtrines. Thence he went to Stralburg, and 
afterwards to Zurich, where he attended Peter Mar¬ 
tyr, in whofe houfe he refided. He returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1 $58, after Queen Mary’s death; and in 1559,, 
was confecrated bifliop of Salifbury. This promotion 
was given him as a reward for his great merit and 
learning ; and another atteftation of thefe was given 
him by the univerfity of Oxford, who, in 1565, con¬ 
ferred on him in his abfence the degree of D. D. In 
this charadter he attended the queen to Oxford the 
following year, and preiided at the divinity deputa¬ 
tions held before her majefty on that occafion.r He 
had before greatly diftinguiftied himfelf by a fermott. 
preached at St Paul’s-crofs, prefently after he was 
made a bifliop, wherein he gave a public challenge to 
all the Roman catholics in the world, to produce but 
one clear and evident teftimony out of any father or 
famous writer, who flourilhed within 600 years after 
C'hrift, fi r any one of the articles which the Rcma- 
Tiifts maintain againft the church of England; and, 
two years afterwards, he publifhed his famous apology 
for this church. In the mean time, he gave a parti¬ 
cular attention to his dioccfe ; where he began in lfis 
firft vifitatirn, and perfected in his laft, firth a refor¬ 
mat', nr, not cnly in his cathedral and parochial 
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Jewel. churches,. but in all the churches of his jurifdidtion, as 
” procured him and the whole order of bifhops due re¬ 
verence and efteem. For he was a careful overlooker 
and ftridl obferver, not only of all the flocks, but alfo of 
the pallors, in his diocefe : and he watched fo narrowly 
upon the proceedings of his chancellor and archdea¬ 
cons, and of his ftewards and receivers, that they had 
no opportunities of being guilty of oppreffion, injuf- 
tice, or extortion, nor of being a burden to the peo¬ 
ple, or a fcandal to himfelf. To prevent thefe and 
the like abufes, for which the ecclefiaftical courts are 
often too juftly cenfured, he fat often in his confiftory- 
court, and faw that,,all things were carried rightly there: 
he alfo fat often as afliflant on the bench of civil juf- 
tice, being himfelf a juftice of the peace. Amidft thefe 
employments, however, the care of his health was too 
much negledfed; to which, indeed, his general courfe 
of life was totally unfavourable. He rofe at four 
o’clock in the morning; and, after prayers with his 
family at five, and in the cathedral about fix, he was 
fo fixed to his fludies all the morning, that he could 
not without great violence be drawn from them. After 
dinner, his doors and ears were open to all fuitors ; 
and it was obferved of him, as of Titus, that he never 
fent any fad from him. Suitors being thus difmiffed, 
he heard, with great impartiality and patience, fuch 
caufes debated before him, as either devolved to him 
as a judge, or were referred to him as an arbitrator ; 
and if he could fpare any time from thefe, he reckoned 
it as clear gain to his ftudy. About nine at night he 
called all his fervants to an account how they had fpent 
the day, and he went to prayers with them. From 
the chapel he withdrew again to his ftudy till near 
midnight, and from thence to his bed; in which 
when lie was laid, the gentleman of his bed-chamber 
read to him till he fell afleep. This watchful and la¬ 
borious life, without any recreation at all, except what 
his neceffary refrefhment at meals and a very few hours 
of reft afforded him, wafted his life too fall. He died 
at Monkton-Farley, in 1571, in the 50th year of his 
age. He wrote, 1. A view of a feditious bull fent in¬ 
to England by Pope Pius V. in 1569. 2. A treatife 

on the holy Scriptures. 3. An expofition of St Paul’s 
two epiftles to the Theflalonians. 4. A treatife on 
the facrament. 5. An apology for the national 
church. 6. Several fermons, controverfial treatifes, 
and other works. 

“ This excellent prelate (fays the Rev.-Mr Granger) 
was one of the greateft champions of the reformed 
religion, as he was to the church of England what 
Bellarmine was to that of Rome. His admirable 
Apology was tranflated from the Latin by Anne, the 
feconS of the four learned daughters of Sir Anthony 
Coke, and mother of Sir Francis Bacon. It was pub- 
liflied, as it came from her pen, in 1564, with the 
approbation of the queen and the prelates. The fame 
Apology was printed in Greek at Conftantinople, un¬ 
der the direction of St Cyril the patriarch. His De¬ 
fence of his Apology, againft Harding and other Po- 
p : fli divines, was in fuch efteem, that Queen Elizabeth, 
King James I. King Charles I. and four fucceflive 
archbifhops, ordered it to be kept chained in all parifh- 
diurches for public ufe. 

Jn'/F.L-Blocks, in the fea-language, a name given 
bo two fmall blocks which are fufpended at the extre¬ 


mity of die main and fore-top-fail yards, by means of Jew». 
an eye-bolt driven from without into the middle of v 
the yard-arm, parallel to its axis. The ufe of thefe 
blocks is, to retain the upper-part of the top-maft 
ftudding-fails beyond the fkirts of the top-fails, fo 
that each of thofe fails may have its full force of ac¬ 
tion, which would be diminiflied by the encroachment 
of the other over its furface. The haliards, by which 
thofe ftudding-fails are hoifted, are accordingly paffed 
through the jewel-blocks; whence, communicating 
with a block on the top-maft head, they lead down¬ 
wards to the top or decks, where they may be conve¬ 
niently hoifted. See Sail. 

JEWS, a name derived from the patriarch Judah, 
and given to the defcendants of Abraham by his eldeft 
fon Ifaac, who for a long time poffeffed die land of 
Paleftine in Afia, and are now difperfed through all 
nations in the world. 

The hiftory of this people, as it is the moft Angular, 
fo is it alfo the moft ancient in the world; and the 
greateft part being before the beginning of profane 
hiftory, depends entirely on the authenticity of the 
Old Teftament, where it is only to be found.—To 
repeat here what is faid in the facred writings would 
both be fuperfluous and tedious, as thofe writings are 
in every perfons hands, and may be confulted at plea- 
fure. It feems moft proper therefore to commence 
the hiftory of the Jews from their return to Jerufalem 
from Babylon, and the rebuilding of their city and 
temple under Ezra and Nehemiah, when the fcripturc 
leaves off any farther accounts, and profane hiftorians 
begin to take notice of them. We ftiall, however, 
premife a chronological lift of their judges and kings 
down to the captivity. ■ 

The Ifraelites had no king of their nation till Saul. 

Before him, they were governed, at firft by elders, as" 
in Egypt; then by princes of God’s appointment, as 
Mofes and Jofliua; then by Judges, fuch as Othniel, 

Ehud, Shamgar, Gideon, Jephthah, Samfon, Eli, Sa¬ 
muel ; and laft of all by kings, as Saul, David, Solo¬ 
mon, Rehoboam, &c. 

A lift of the judges of Ifrael in a chronological or¬ 
der.” The numbers prefixed denote the years of the 
world. 

2570. The death of Jofhua. 

2585. The government of the elders for about 15 
years. 

2592. An anarchy of about feven years. The hiftory 
of Micah, the conqueft of the city of Laifli, 
by part of the tribe of Dan, and the war un¬ 
dertaken by the 11 tribes againft Benjamin, 
are all referred to this time. 

2591. The firft fervitude under Cuftian-rifhathaim king 
of Mefopotamia, began in 2591, and lafted 
eight years to 2599. , 

2599. Othniel delivered Ifrael in the 40th year after 
peace eftablilhed in the land by Jofhua. 

2662. A peace of about 62 years, from the deliverance 
^procured by Othniel, in 2599, to 2662, when 
the fecond fervitude under Eglon king of the 
Moabites happened. It lafted 18 years. 

2679. Ehud delivers Ifrael. 

After him Shamgar governed, and the land was 
in peace till the 80th year after the firft deli¬ 
verance procured by Othniel. 

2699. 
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Jew«. 2699. The third fervitude under the Canaanites, which 

- -- lafted 20 years, from 2699 to 2719. 

2719. Deborah and Barak deliver the Ifraelites : from 
the- deliverance procured by Ehud to the end 
of Deborah and Barak’s government, were 40 
years. 

2768. Abimelech the natural fon of Gideon is acknow- 
leged king by the Shechemites. 

2771. He died at the fiege of Thebez in Paleftine. 

2772. Tola after Abimelech governs for 23 years, from 

2772 to 2795. 

2795. Jair fucceeds Tola, and governs 22 years, from 
2795 to 2816. 

2799. The fifth fervitude under the Philiftines, which 
lafted 18 years, from 2799 to 2817. 

2817. The death of Jair. 

2817. Jephthah is chofen head of the Ifraelites beyond 
Jordan, he defeated the Ammonites, who op- 
prefled them. Jephthah governed fix years, 
from 2817 to 2823. 

2823. The death of Jephthah. 

2830. Ibzan governs feven years, from 2823 to 2830. 
2840. Elon fucceeds Ibzan. He governs from 2830 
to 2840. 

Abdon judges Ifrael eight years, from 2840 to 
2848. 

2848. The fixth fervitude, under the Philiftines, which 
lafted 40 years from 2848 to 2888. 

2848. Eli the high prieft, of the race of Ithamar, go¬ 

verned 40 years, the whole time of the fervitude 
under the Philiftines. 

2849. The birth of Samfon. 

2887. The death of Samfon, who was judge of Ifrael 

during the judicature of Eli the high-prieft. 

2888. The death of Eli, and beginning of Samuel’s go¬ 

vernment, who fucceeded him. 

2909. The eleiftion and anointing of Saul, firft king of 
the Hebrews. 

A chronological lift of the kings of the Hebrews. 

Saul, the firft king of the Ifraelites, reigned 40 
years, from the year of the world 2909 to 2949. 

Ifhbofheth the fon of Saul fucceeded him, and reign¬ 
ed fix or feven years over part of Ifrael, from 2^49 to 
to 2956. 

David was anointed king by Samuel in the year of 
the world 2934, but did not enjoy the regal power till 
the death of Saul in 2949, and was not acknowledged 
■king of all Ifrael till after the death of Ilhboftieth in 
2956. He died in 2990 at the age of 70. 

Solomon his fon fucceeded him ; he received the roy¬ 
al undtion in the year 2989. He reigned alone after 
the death of David m 2990. He died in 3029, after a 
reign of 40 years. 

After his death, the kingdom was divided ; and 'the 
ten tribes having chofen Jeroboam for their king, Re- 
hoboam, the fon of Solomon, reigned only over the- 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

The Kings of Judah. 

Rehoboam, the fon and fucceffor of Solomon,, reign-, 
ed 17 years ; from the year 3029 to 3046. 

Abijam, three years, from 304610 3049* 

Afa, 41 years, from 3049 to 3090. 

Jeholhaphat, 25 years, from 309010 3115. 
jehoram, four years, from 3115 to 31x9. 
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Ahaziah, one year, from 3119 to 3120. Jews. 

Athaliah, his mother, reigned fix years, from 3120 " v ' 
to 3126. 

Joafh was fet upon the throne by Jehoiada the. 
high-prieft, in 3126. He reigned 40 years, to the year 
3 i6 5 - 

Amaziah, 29 years, from 3165 to 3194. 

Uzziah, otherwife called A%ariah, reigned 27 years, 
to the year 3221. Then attempting to offer incenfe 
in the temple, he was ftruck with a leprofy, and obliged 
to quit the government. He lived after this 26 years, 
and died in 3246. 

Jotham his fon took upon him the government in the 
year of the world 3221. He reigned alone in 3246, 
and died in 3262. 

Ahaz fucceeded Jotham in the year of the world 
3262. He reigned 16 years, to 3278. 

Hezekiah, 28 years, from 3278 to 3306. 

Manaffeh, 55 years, from the year of the world, 

3306 to 3361. 

Amon, z years, from 3361 to 3363. 

Jofiah, 31 years, from 3363 to 3394. 

Jehoahaz, three months. 

Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, 11 years, from the year 
3394 ^ 3405- 

Jehoiachin, or Jechoniah, reigned three months and 
ten days, in the year 3405. 

Mattaniah, or Zedekiah, reigned 11 years, from 
3405 to 3416. In the laft year of his reign Jerufa- 
lem was taken, the temple burnt, and Judah carried 
into captivity, beyond the Euphrates. 

Kings of Ifrael. 

Jeroboam reigned 22 years, from 3029 to 3051. 

Nadab, one year. He died in 3051. 

Baafha, 22 years, from 3052 to 3074. 

Elah, two years. He died in 3075. 

Zimri, feven days. 

Qmri, 11 years, from 3075 to 3086. He had a 
competitor Tibni who fucceeded, and died in what 
year we know not. 

Ahab, 21 years, from 3086 to 3107. 

Ahaziah, two years, from 3106 to 3108. 

Jehoram, the fon of Ahab, fucceeded him in 3108. 

He reigned 12 years, and died in 3120. 

Jehu, ufurped the kingdom in 3x20, reigned 2 8- 
years, and died in 3148. 

Jehoahaz reigned 17 years, from 31-48 to 3x65. 

Joafh reigned 14 years, from 3x65 to 3179. 

Jeroboam II. reigned 41 years, from 3179 to 3220. 

Zachariah, 12 years, from 3220 to 3232. 

Shallum, reigned a month. He was killed in 3233* 

Menahem, 10 years, from 3233 to-3243. 

Pekahiah, two years, from 3243 to 3245, 

Pekah, 20 years, from 3245 to 3265. 

Hofhea, 18 years, from 3265 to 3283. Here the- 
kingdom of Ifrael had an end after a duration of 
253 years. _ t 

Cyrus the Great, king of Perfia, having conquered Cyrus pul - 
Babylon and almoft all the weftern parts, of Afia, per- bthes a de¬ 
ceiving the defolate and ruinous condition m which re " 

the province of Paleftine lay, formed a defign of re- w u nfm 
ftormg the Jews to their native country, and permit- J 
ting them to rebuild Jerufalem and re-eftafrlilh their 
worfhip. For this purpofe he iffued out a decree in the 
firft year of his reign ,nhout 536 B. C, by which they 
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Were allowed not only to return and rebuild their city, 
but to carry along with them all the lacred veffcls 
v, hich Nebuchadnezzar had carried off, and engaged 
to deiray the expence of building the temple himlelf. 
This offer was gladly embraced by the more zealous 
Jews of the tribes oi Judah, Benjamin, and Levi; but 
many more,, being no dcqht lefs fanguine about their 
religion chofe to flay where they, were. 

In 534 B. C. the foundations of die temple -were 
laid, and matters ieemed to go on profperoully, when 
the undertaking was fuddenly obilrudted hy the Sa¬ 
maritans. Thcfe came at firft expreffing an earned 
defire to affift in the work, as they worfhipped the 
fame God with the Jews; but the latter refuled their 
nffiftance, as they knew they were not true Ifraelites, 
but the defendants of thofe heathens who had been 
tranfplanted into the country of the ten tribes after 
their captivity by Shalmanezer. This refufal proved 
the fource of all that bitter enmity which afterwards 
took place between the Jews and Samaritans ; and 
the immediate cordequence was, that the latter made 
all the oppofition in their pow:er to the going on of 
the work. At laft, however, all obftacles were fur- 
mounted, and the temple finifhed as related in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Tire laft of thefe chiefs 
died about 409 B. C. after having reftored the Jewifh 
worfhip to its original purity, and reformed a number 
of abufes which took place immediately on its com¬ 
mencement. 

But though the Jews were now reftored to the free 
cxercife of religion, they were neither a free nor a 
powerful people as they had formerly been. They 
were few in number, and their country, only a pro¬ 
vince of Syria, fubjeft to the kings of Perfia. The 
Syrian governors conferred the adminiftration of af¬ 
fairs upon the ,high-priefts; and their accepting this 
office, and thus deviating from the law of Mofes, muft 
be confidered as one of the chief caufes of the mif- 
fortunes which immediately befel the people, becaufe 
it made room for a fet of men who afpired at this 
high office merely through ambition or avarice, with¬ 
out either zeal for religion or love for their country. 
It befides made the high-prieithood capable of being 
difpofed of at die pleafirre of the governors, whereas 
the Mofaic inftitution had fixed it unalienably in the 
family of Aaron.—Of the bad effects of this practice 
a fatal inftance happened in 373 B. C. Bagofes, go¬ 
vernor of Syria, having contracted an intimate friend- 
fliip with Jefhua the brother of Johanan the high- 
prieft, promifed to raife him to the pontifical office 
a few years after his brother had been invefted with 
it. Jefhua came immediately to Jerufalem, and ac¬ 
quainted his brother with it. Their interview hap¬ 
pened in the inner court of the temple ; and a feuffle 
enfuing, Jefhua was killed by his brother, and the 
temple thus polluted in the moll fcandakras manner. 
The confequence to the Jews was, that a heavy fine 
was laid on the temple, which was not taken off till 
feven years after. 

The firft public calamity which befel the Jewifh na¬ 
tion after their reftoration from Babylon, happened 
in the year 351 B. C.; for having fome how or other 
difobliged Darius Ochus king of Perfia, he befieged 
and took Jericho, and carried off all the inhabitants 
captives. From this time they continued faithful to 
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the Perfians, info much that they had alrncft drawn Jews, 

upon themfelves the dilpleafurc oi' Alexander the Great. --*-- 

That monarch having refolved upon the fiege of Tyre, 
and being informed that the city was wholjy fupplied 
with provifions from Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, lent 
to' Jaddua, then high-prieft, to demand , of him that 
Apply which he had been accuftomed to pay to the 
Perfians. The Jewifh pontiff excufed himlelf on ac¬ 
count of his oath of fidelity to Darius ; which fo pro¬ 
voked Alexander, that he had no fooncr completed 
the reduction of Tyre than he marched againft jeru¬ 
falem. The inhabitants then, being with good rea- 
fon thrown into the utmoft confternation, had re- 
courfe to prayers,; and Jaddua is fate., by a. divine re¬ 
velation, to have been commanded to go and meet 4 
Alexander. He obeyed accordingly, and fet out on Interview 
his journey, drefled in his pontifical robes, at the. of the high- 
head of all his priefts in their proper habits, and at- P r * e *l with 
tended by the reft of the people drefled in white gat- 
ments. Alexander is find to have been feized with ‘ ’ 

fuch awful refpefl on filing this venerable proceffion, 
that he embraced the high-prieft, and paid a kind of 
religious adoration to the name of God engraven on 
the front of his mitre. His followers being furprifed 
at this unexpected behaviour, the Macedonian mo¬ 
narch informed them, that he paid that refpeft not to 
the prieft, but to his God, as an acknowledgment 
for a vifion which he had been favoured with at Dia; 
where he had been promifed the conqueft of Perfia, 
and encouraged in his expedition by a perfon of much 
the fame afpedt and drefled in the fame habit with 
the pontiff before him. He afterwards accompanied 
Jaddua into Jerufalem, where he offered facrifices in 
the temple. The high-prieft fhowed him alfo the 
prophecies of Daniel, wherein the deftruCtion of the. 

Perfian empire by himfelf is plainly fet forth ; in con¬ 
fequence of which the king went away highly fatisfied, 
and at his departure afked the high-prieft if there was 
nothing in which he could gratify himfelf or his peo¬ 
ple. jaddua then told him, that, according to the Mo¬ 
faic law, they never fowed nor ploughed on the feventh 
year; therefore would efteem it an high favour if the- 
king would be pleafed to remit their tribute in that 
year. To this requeft the king readily yielded; and 
having confirmed them in the enjoyment of all their 
privileges, particularly that of living under their own 
laws, he departed. 

Whether this ftcry deferves credit or not (for the 
whole tranfadfion is not without reafon called in que- 
ftion by fome), it is certain that the Jews were much 
favoured by Alexander; but with him their good for¬ 
tune feemed alfo to expire. The country of Judea be- 5 
ing iituated between Syria and Egypt, became fubje&Miferable 
to all the revolutions and wars which the ambitious.* 121 * °* 
fucceffors of Alexander waged againft each other. ^'Ixaiidere 
At firft it was given, together with Syria and Phe- (j eat h. 
nicia, to Laomedon the Mitylenian, one of Alexander’s 
generals ; but he being foon after dripped of the other 
two by Ptolemy, Judea was next fummoned to yield 
to the conqueror. The Jews fcrupled to break their 
oath of fidelity to Laomedon; and were of confe¬ 
quence invaded by Ptolemy at the head of a power¬ 
ful army. The open country was eafily reduced ; but 
the city being ftrongly fortified both by art and na¬ 
ture, threatened a ftrong refiftance. A fuperftitious 
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Jews. fear for breaking the fabbath, however, prevented the beafts fhould be brought into Jerufalem ; not even their Jews. 

>— v - befieged from making any defence on that day; of /kins: and all thefe under the penalty of paying 3000 v ' 

which Ptolemy being informed, he caufed an affault pieces of filver into the treafury of the temple. He 
to be made on the fabbath, and eafily carried the further granted an exemption of taxes for three years to 
place. At firft he treated them with great feverity, all the difperfed Jews that fhould come within a limited 
and carried 100,000 men of them into captivity; but time to fettle in the metropolis ; and that all who had 
reflecting foon after on their known fidelity to their been fold for flaves within his dominions lhould be im- 
conquerors, he reftored them to all the privileges mediately fet free. 7 

they had enjoyed under the Macedonians. Of the This fudden profperity proved of no long duration. Dreadful 
captives he put fome into garrifons, and others he About the year 176, a quarrel happened between cmnmo- 
fettled in the countries of Libya and Cyrene. From Onias at that time high prieft, and one Simon, gover- tloas • 
thofe who fettled in the latter of thefe countries de- nor of the temple, which was attended with the moft 
feended the Cyrenean Jews mentioned by the writers fatal confequences. The caufes of this quarrel are un- 
of the New Teftament. known. The event, however, was, that Simon finding 

Five years after Ptolemy had fubdued Judea, he he could not get the better of Onias; informed Apol- 
was forced to yield it to Antigonus, referving to him- lonius governor of Ccelolyria and Paleiline, that there 
felf only the cities of Ace, Samaria, Joppa, and Gaza; was at that time in the temple an immenfe treafure, 
and carrying off" an immenfe booty, together with a which at his pleafure might be feized upon for the ufe 
great number of captives, whom he fettled at Alexan- of the king of Syria. Of this the governor inftantly 
dria, and endowed with confiderable privileges and im- fent intelligence to the king, who difpatched one He- 
munities.—Antigonus behaved in luch a tyrannical liodorus to take pofleffion of the fuppofed treafure. 
manner, that great numbers of his Jewilh fubjects fled This perfon, through a miraculous interpofition, as the 
into Egypt, and others put themfelves under the pro- Jews pretend, failed in his- attempt of entering the 
tection of Seleucus, who alfo granted them confider- temple; upon which Simon accufed the high-pried to 
able privileges. Hence this nation came gradually the people, as the perfon who had invited Heliodorus 
to be fpread over Syria and Afia Minor ; while Ju- to Jerufalem. This produced a kind of civil war, in 
dea feemed to be in danger of being depopulated till which many fell on both fides. At la/t Onias having 
it was recovered by Ptolemy in 292. The affairs of complained to the king, Simon was banifhed ; but foon 
the Jews then took a more profperous turn, and con- after, Antiochus Epiphanes having afeended the throne 
tinued in a thriving way till the reign of Ptolemy Phi- of Syria, Jafon, the high-prieft’s brother, taking ad- 
lopater, when they were grievoufly oppreffed by the in- vantage of the necefiities of Antiochus, purchafed from 
curfions of the Samaritans, at the fame time that An- him the high-priefthood at the price of 33:0 talents, and 
tiochus Theos king of Syria invaded Galilee. Ptole- obtained an order that his brother fhould be fent to 
my, however, marched againft Antiochus, and defeated Antioch, there to be confined for life, 
him ; after which, having gone to Jerufalem to offer Jafon’s next ftep was to purchafe liberty, at the price 
facrifices, he ventured to profane the temple itfelf by of 150 talents more, to build a gymnafium at Jerufa- 
going into it. He penetrated through the two outer lem fimilar to thofe which were ufed in the Grecian 
courts; but as he was about to enter the fandtuary, he cities ; and to make as many Jews as he pleafed free ci- 
was flruck with fuch dread and terror that he fell down tizens of Antioch. By means of thefe powers he be¬ 
half-dead. A dreadful perfecution was then raifed came very foon able to form a ftrong party in Judea; ■ 
againft the Jews, who had attempted to hinder him in for his countrymen were exceedingly fond of the Gre- 
his impious attempt; but this perfecution was flopped cian cuftoms, and the freedom of the city of Antioch 8 
by a ftill more extraordinary accident related under the was a very valuable privilege. From this time there- A general 
article Egypt, n° 30. and the Jews again received into fore a general apoftacy took place ; the fervice of the a P°ft ac y 
6 favour. temple was neglefted, and Jafon abandoned himfelf ta k« place. 

Subdued by About the year 204 B. C. the country of Judea was without remorfe to all the impieties and abfurdities of 

Antiochus fubdued by Antiochus the Great; and on this occa- paganifm. 

the Great. f 10n the loyalty of the Jews to the Egyptians failed He did not, however, long enjoy his ill-acquired dig- 
them, the whole nation readily fubmittmg to the king nity. Having fent his brother Menelaus with the 
of Syria. This attachment fo pleafed the Syrian mo- ufual tribute to Antiochus, the former took the oppor- 
narch, that he fent a letter to his general, wherein he tunity of fupplanting Jafon in the fame manner that he 
acquainted him that he defigned to reftore Jerufalem had fupplanted Onias. Having offered for the hi/>h- 
to its ancient fplendor,. and to recal all the Jews that priefthood 300 talents more than his brother had gi- 
had been driven out of it: that out of his Angular re- ven, he eafily obtained it, and returned with his new 
fpeft to the temple of God, he granted them 20,000 commiffion to Jerufalem. He foon got himfelf a ftrong 
pieces of filver, towards the charges of the victims, party; but Jafon proving too powerful, forced Mene- 
frankincenfe, wine, and oil; 1400 meafures of fine laus and his adherents to retire to Antioch. Here, 
wheat, and 375 meafures of fait, towards their ufual the better to gain their point, they acquainted Anti¬ 
oblations : that the temple fhould be thoroughly re- ochus that they were determined to renounce their old 
paired at his coft; that they fhould enjoy the free ex- religion, and wholly conform themfelves to that of the 
ercife of their religion ; and reftore the public fervice of Greeks: which fo pleafed the tyrant, that he imme- 
the temple, and the priefts, Levites, fingers, &c. to their diately gave them a force fufficient to drive Jafon out 
ufual fundtions : that no ftranger, or Jew that was tin- of Jerufalem ; who thereupon took refuge among the 
purified, fhould enter farther into the temple than was Ammonites.' 

allowed by their law; and that no flefh of unclean Menelaus being thus freed from his rival,.took care 
Von. IX. m R to 
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to fulfil his promife to the king with regard to the a- 
poftacy, but forgot to pay the money he had promifed. 
At laft he was fummoned to Antioch ; and finding no¬ 
thing but the payment of the promifed fum would do, 
fent orders to his brother Lyfimachus to convey to him 
as many of the facred utenfils belonging to the temple 
as could be fpared. As thefe were all of gold, the 
apoftate foon raifed a fufficient fum from them, not 
only to fatisfy the king, but alfo to bribe the courtiers 
in his favour. But his brother Onias, who had been 
all this time confined at Antioch, getting intelligence 
of the facrilege, made fuch bitter complaints, that an 
infurre&ion was ready to take place among the Jews, at 
Antioch. Menelaus, in order to avoid the impending- 
danger, bribed Andronicus, governor of the city, to 
murder Onias. This produced the moft vehement 
complaints, as foon as Antiochus returned to the capi¬ 
tal (he having been abfent for fome time in order to 
quell an infurredtion in Cilicia); which at laft ended in 
the death of Andronicus, who was executed by the 
king’s order. By dint of money, however, Menelaus 
ftill found means to keep up his credit; but was obli¬ 
ged to draw fuch large fums from Jerufalemy that the 
inhabitants at laft maffacred his brother Lyfimachus, 
whom he had left governor of the city in his abfence. 
Antiochus foon after took a journey to Tyre; upon 
which the Jews fent deputies to him, both to juftify 
the death of Lyfimachus, and to accufe Menelaus of 
being the author of all the troubles which had hap¬ 
pened. The apoftate, however, was never at a lofs while 
he could procure money. By means of this powerful 
argument he pleaded his caufe fo effectually, that the 
deputies were not only caft, but put to death ; and this 
unjuft fentence gave the traitor fuch a complete victory 
over all his enemies, that from thenceforth he com¬ 
menced a downright tyrant. Jerufalem was deftitute 
of protestors ; and the fanhedrim, if there were any 
zealous men left among them, were fo much terrified, 
that they durft not^oppofe him, though they evidently 
faw that his defign was finally,to eradicate the religion 
and liberties of his country. 

In the mean time, Antiochus was taken up with the 
conqueft of Egypt, and a report was fome how or other 
fpread that he had been killed at the fiege of Alexan¬ 
dria. At this news the Jews imprudently fhowed fome 
figns of joy; and Jafon thinking this a proper oppor¬ 
tunity to regain his loft dignity, appeared before Je¬ 
rufalem at the head of about i ooo refolute men. The 
gates were quickly opened to him by fome of his 
friends in the city; upon which Menelaus retired into 
the citadel, and Jafon, minding nothing but his re- 
fentment, committed the moft horrid butcheries. At 
laft he was obliged to leave both the city and country, 
on the news that Antiochus was coming with a power¬ 
ful army againft him ; for that prince, highly provoked 
at this rebellion, and efpecially at the rejoicings the 
Jews had made on the report of his death, had actually 
refolved to punifti the city in the fevered manner. 
Accordingly, about 170 B. C. having made himfelf 
mafter of the city, he behaved with fuch cruelty, that 
within three days they reckoned no fewer than 40,000 
killed, and as many fold for flaves. In the midft of 
this dreadful calamity, the apoftate Menelaus found 
means not only to preferve himfelf from the general 
{laughter, but even to regain the good graces of the 
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1- king, who, having by his means plundered the temple 
of every thing -valuable, returned to Antioch in a kind 
of triumph. Before he departed, however, he put Ju¬ 
dea under tire government of one Philip, a barbarous 
Phrygian ; Samaria under that of Andronicus, a per- 
fon of a fimilar difpofition; and left Menelaus, the moft 
hateful of all the three, in poffeflion of the high-prieft- 
hood. I0 

Though the Jews differed exceedingly under thefe His mori- 
tyrannical governors, they were ftill referved for greater ftroui 
calamities. About 168 B. C. Antiochus having been cruelty, 
moft feverely mortified by the Romans, took it into 
his head to wreak his vengeance on the unhappy Jews. 

Fo& this purpofe he difpatched Apollonius at the head' 
of 22,000 men, with orders to plunder all the cities of 
Judea, to murder all the men, and fell the women and 
children for flaves. Apollonius accordingly came with 
his army, and to outward appearance with a peaceable 
intention; neither was he fufpedled by the Jews, as he 
was fuperintendant of the tribute in Paleftine. He 
kept himfelf inactive till the next fabbath, when they 
were all in a profound quiet; and then, on a fudden, 
commanded his men to arms. Some of them he fent 
to the temple and fynagogues, with orders to cut in 
pieces all whom they found there ; whilft the reft go¬ 
ing through the ftreets of the city maffacred all that 
came in their way; the fuperftitious Jews not attempt- 
ting to make the leaft refiftance for fear of breaking 
the fabbath. He next ordered the city to be plun¬ 
dered and fet on fire, pulled down all their {lately 
buildings, caufed the walls to be demolifhed, and car¬ 
ried away captive about 10,000 of thofe who had 
efcaped the {laughter. From that time the fervice ofThetempfe 
the temple was totally abandoned; that place having profaned 
been quite polluted, both with the blood of multitudes 
who had been killed, and in various other ways. The 
Syrian troops built a large fortrefs on an eminence in ijfhcd. 
the city of David; fortified it with a ftrong wall and 
(lately towers, and put a garrifon in it to command 
the temple over-againft which it was built, fo that the 
foldiers could eafily fee and fally out upon all thofe who 
attempted to come into the temple; fo many of whom 
were continually plundered and murdered by them, that 
the reft, not daring to flay any longer in Jerufalem, fled 
for refuge to the neighbouring nations. 

Antiochus, not yet fatisfied with the blood of the 
Jews, refolved either totally to abolifh their religion, or 
deftroy their whole race. He therefore blued out a de¬ 
cree that all nations within his dominions lhould for- 
fake their old religion and gods, and worfhip thofe 
of the king under the moft fevere penalties. To make 
his orders more effe&ual, he fent overfeers into every 
province to fee them ftridtly put in execution ;. and as 
he knew the Jews were the only people who would dif- 
obey them, fpecial direftions were given to have them 
treated with the utmoft feverity. Atheneas, an old 
and cruel minifter, well verfed in all the pagan rites, 
was fent into Judea. He began by dedicating the 
temple to Jupiter Olympius, and fetting up his flatue 
on the altar of burnt-offerings. Another leffer altar was 
raffed before it, on which they offered facrifices to that 
falfe deity. All who refufed to come and worfhip this 
idol were either maffacred or put to fome cruel tor¬ 
tures till they either complied or expired under the 
hands of the executioners. At the fame time, altars, 

, grovgs^ 
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Jew*, groves, and ftatues, were raifed every where through 

■*“ v the country, and the inhabitants compelled to worliiip 

them under the fame fevere penalties ; while it was in- 
ftant death to obferve the fabbath, circumcifion, or any 
ia other inftitution of Mofes. 

Reftoreil At lad, when vaft numbers had been put to cruel 
by Matta- deaths, and many more had laved their lives by their 
thias. apoftacy, an eminent prieft, named Mattathias , began 
to fignalize himfelf by his bravery and zeal for reli¬ 
gion. He had for fome time been obliged to retire to 
Modin his native place, in order to avoid the perfecu- 
tion which raged at Jerufalem. During his reeds there, 
Apelles, one of the king’s officers, came to oblige the 
inhabitants to comply with the abovementioned orders. 
By him Mattathias and his fons were addreifed in the 
moll earned manner, and had the mod ample promifes 
made them of the king’s favour and protection if they 
would renounce their religion. But Mattathias anfwer- 
ed, that though the whole Jewiffi nation, and the whole 
world, were to conform to the king’s edict, yet both 
he and his fons would continue faithful to their God 
to the laft minute of their lives. At the fame time per¬ 
ceiving one of his countrymen juft going to offer facri- 
fices to an idol, he fell upon him inftantly and killed 
him, agreeable to the law of Mofes in fuch cafes. Up¬ 
on this his fons, fired with the fame zeal, killed the 
officer and his men ; overthrew the altar and idol; and 


the Syrian garrifon abovementioned, which had been Jews/ 
placed > ver againft the temple, and which Judas could ' v "* 
not at prefent reduce. In order to prevent them from 
interrupting the worfhip, however, he fortified the moun¬ 
tain on which the temple flood, with an high wall and 
ftrong towers round about, leaving a garrifon to defend 
it; making fome additional fortifications at the fame 
time to Bethzura, afortrefs at about 20 miles diftance. 

In the mean time Antiochus being on his return 
from an uniuccefsful expedition into Perfia, received 
the diiagreeable news that the Jews had all to a man 
revolted, defeated his generals, driven their armies out 
of Judea, and reftored their ancient worfhip. This 
threw him into fuch a fury, that he commanded his 
charioteer to drive with the utmoft fpeed, threatening 
utterly to extirpate the Jewifli race, without leaving a - r 
fmgle perfon alive. Thefe words were fcarce uttered, Dreadful 
when he was feized with a violent pain in his bowels, death of 
which no remedy could cure or abate. But notwith- Antiochus 
(landing this violent fhock, fuffering himfelf to be hur- Ep'phaues. 
ried away by the tranfports of his fury, he gave orders 
for proceeding with the fame precipitation in his jour¬ 
ney. But while he was thus haftening forward, he fell 
from his chariot, and was fo bruifed by the fall, that 
his attendants were forced to put him info a litter. 

Not being able to bear even the motion of the litter, 
he was forced to halt at a town called Tabu on the 


running about the city, cried out, that thofe who were 
zealous for the law of God fhould follow them; by 
which means they quickly faw themfelves at the head 
of a numerous troop, with whom they foon after with¬ 
drew into fome of the deferts of Judea. They were fol¬ 
lowed by many others, fo that in a ffiort time they 
found themfelves in a condition to refill their enemies; 
and having confidered the danger to which they were 
expofed by their fcrupulous obfervance of the fabbath, 
they refolved to defend themfelves, in cafe of an at¬ 
tack, upon that day as well as upon any other. 

In the year 167 B. C. Mattathias finding that his 
followers daily increafed in number, began to try his 
ftrength by attacking the Syrians and apoftate Jews. 
As many of thefe as he took he put to death, but 
forced a much greater number to fly for refuge into 
foreign countries ; and having foon ftruck his enemies 
with terror, he marched from city to city, overturned 
the idolatrous altars, opened the Jewiffi fynagogues, 
made a diligent fearch after all the facred books, and 
caufed freffi copies of them to be written; he alfo caufed 
the reading of the Scriptures to be refumed, and all the 
males born fince the perfecution to be circumcifed. In all 
this he was attended with fuch fuccefs, that he had ex¬ 
tended his reformation through a confiderable part of 
Judea within the fpace of one year; and would probably 
1- have completed it, had he not been prevented by death. 
Exploits of Mattathias was fucceeded by his fon Judas, furna 
JudasMac- me d Maccabeus, the greateft uninfpired hero of whom 
cabeus. j ews can boaft. His troops amounted to no more 

than 6000 men; yet with thefe he quickly made himfelf 
mafter of fome of the ftrongeft fortrefles of j udea, and 
became terrible to the Syrians, Samaritans, and apof-, 
tate Jews. In one year he defeated the Syrians in five 
pitched battles, and drove them quite out of the coun¬ 
try ; after which he purified the temple, and reftored 
the true worfhip, which had been interrupted for three 
years and a half. Only one obftacle now remained, viz. 


confines of Perfia and Babylonia. Here he kept his 
bed, fuffering inexpreffible torments, occafioned chief¬ 
ly by the vermin which bred in his body, and the 
ftench, which made him infupportable even to himfelf. 

But the torments of his mind, caufed by his reflecting 
on the former aft ions of his life, furpaffed by many 
degrees thofe of his body. Polybius, who in his ac¬ 
count of this prince’s death agrees with the Jewiffi. hi- 
ftorians, tells us, that the uneafinefs of his mind grew 
at laft to a conftant delirium or (late of madnefs, by 
reafon of feveral fpectres and apparitions of evil genii 
or fpirits, which he imagined were continually re¬ 
proaching him with the many wicked actions of which 
he had been guilty. At laft, having languiffied for 
fome time in this miferable condition, he expired, and 
by his death freed the Jews from the mod* inveterate 
enemy they had ever known. 

Notwithftanding the death of Antiochus, however, 
the war was dill carried on againft the Jews ; but 
through the valour and good conduit of Judas, the 
Syrians were conftantly defeated, and in 163 B. C. a 
peace was concluded upon terms very advantageous to 
the Jewiffi nation. This tranquillity, however, was 
of no long continuance ; the Syrian generals renewed 
their hoftilities, and were attended with the fame ill 
fuccefs as before. Judas defeated them in five engage¬ 
ments ; but in the iixth was abandoned by all his men 
except 800, who, together with their chief, were (lain 
in the year 161 B. C. 

The news of the death of Judas threw his country- E X) ,]of ts 0 f 
men into the utmoft confirmation, and feemed to give Jonathan, 
new life to all their enemies. He was fucceeded, how- Simon, and 
ever, by his brother Jonathan ; who conduced mat- Hyrcan. 
ters with no lefs prudence and fuccefs than Judas had 
done, till he was treacheroufly feized and put to death 
by Tryphon, a Syrian ufurper, who ffiortly after mur¬ 
dered his own fovereign. The traitor immediately 
prepared to invade Jude t; but found all h rrojedls 
R 2 fro,hated 
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Jewt. fruftrated by Simon, Jonathan’s brother. This pontiff 
v repaired all the fortreffes of Judea, and fumifhed them 
with frefh garrifons, took Joppa and Gaza, and drove 
out the Syrian garrifon from the fortrefs of Jerufalem; 
but was at laft treacheroully murdered by a fon-in-law 
named Ptolemy, about 135 B.C. 

Simon was fucceeded by his fon Hyrcan ; who not 
only fhook off the yoke of Syria, but conquered the 
Samaritans, demoliihed their capital city, and became 
mafter of all Paleftine, to which he added the provinces 
of Samaria and Galilee ; all which he enjoyed till with¬ 
in a year of his death, without the lead diflurbance 
from without, or any internal difcord. His reign was 
no lefs remarkable on the account of his great wifdom 
and piety at home than his conquefts abroad. He 
was the firft fmce the captivity who had affumed the 
royal title ; and he raifed the Jewifh nation to a greater 
degree of fplendor than it had ever enjoyed fmce that 
time. The author of the fourth book of the Macca¬ 
bees alfo informs us, that in him three dignities were 
centered which never met in any other perfon, namely, 
the royal dignity, the high-priefthood, and the gift 
of prophecy. But the inftances given of this laft are 
very equivocal and fufpicious. The laft year of his 
reign, however, was embittered by a quarrel with the 
Pharifees ; and which proceeded to fuch a length as was 
thought to have fhortened his days. Hyrcan had al¬ 
ways been a great friend to that fed, and they had 
hitherto enjoyed the moft honourable employments 
in the ftate; but at length one of them, named Elea- 
zar, took it into his head to queftion Hyrcan’s legiti¬ 
macy, alleging, that his mother had formerly been a 
flave, and confequently that he was incapable of en¬ 
joying the high-priefthood. This report was credited, 
or pretended to be fo, by the whole fed; which irri¬ 
tated the high-prieft to fuch a degree, that he joined 
the Sadducees, and could never afterwards be recon¬ 
ciled to the Pharifees, who therefore raifed all the trou¬ 
bles and feditions they could during the ftiort time he 
lived. 

Hyrcan died in 107 B. C. and was fucceeded by his 
eldeft fon Ariftobulus, who conquered Iturea, but pro¬ 
ved a moft cruel and barbarous tyrant, polluting his 
hands with the blood even of his mother and one of his 
brothers, keeping the reft clofely confined during his 
jg reign, which, however, was but fhort. He was fuc- 
Alexander ceeaed in 105 by Alexander Jannseus, the greateft con- 
Jannsus, a queror, next to king David, that ever fat on the Jew- 
great con- jfh throne. He was hated, however, by the Pharifees, 
<jueror. an< j once j n danger of being killed in a tumult excited 
by them ; but having caufed his guards to fall upon 
*he mutinous mob, they killed 6000 of them, and dif- 
perfed the reft. After this, finding it impoffible to re¬ 
main in quiet in his own kingdom, he left Jerufalem, 
with a defign to apply himfelf wholly to the extending 
of his conquefts ; but while he was bufied in fubduing 
his foreign enemies, the Pharifees raifed a rebellion at 
home. This was quafhed in the year 86 B. C. and the 
rebels were treated in the moft inhuman manner. The 
fadion, however, was by this means fo thoroughly quel¬ 
led, that they never dared to lift up their heads as long 
as he lived ; and Alexander having made feveral con¬ 
quefts in Syria, died about 79 B. C. 

The king left two fons, Hyrcanus and Ariftobulus ; 
but bequeathed the government to his wife Alexandra 


as long as Ihe lived : but as he faw her greatly afraid, Jews, 
and not without reafon, of the refentment of the Pha- v 1 
rifees, he defired his queen, juft before his death, to 
fend for the principal leaders of that party, and pre¬ 
tend to be entirely devoted to them ; in which cafe, he 
affured her, that they would fupport her and her fons 
after her in the peaceable poffeflion of the government. 

With this advice the queen complied; but found her- 
felf much embarraffed by the turbulent Pharifees, who, 
after feveral exorbitant demands, would at laft be con¬ 
tented with nothing lefs than the total extermination 
of their adverfaries the Sadducees. As the queen was 
unable to refill the ftrength of the pharifaic fadtion, a 
moft cruel perfecution immediately took place againll 
the Sadducees, which continued for four years; until 
at laft, upon their eameft petition, they were difper- 
fed among the feveral garrifons of the kingdom, in 
order to fecure them from the violence of their ene- ^ 
mies. A few years after this, being feized with a dan- Cornells 
gerous ficknefs, her youngeft fon Ariftobulus colleded between 
a ftrong party in order to fecure die crown to himfelf j h ‘ s f° ns 
but the queen, being difpleafed with his condud, ap- 
pointed her other fon Hyrcanus, whom Ihe had before j )u j u| 
made high-prieft, to fucceed her alfo in the royal dig¬ 
nity. Soon after this fhe expired, and left her two fons 
competitors for the crown. The Pharifees raifed an 
army againft Ariftobulus, which almoft inftandy de- 
ferted to him, fo that Hyrcanus found himfelf obliged 
to accept of peace upon any terms : which, however, 
was not granted, till the latter had abandoned all title 
both to the royal and pontifical dignity, and content¬ 
ed himfelf with the enjoyment of his peculiar patrimo¬ 
ny as a private perfon. 

But this depofition did not extinguifh the party of 
Hyrcanus. A new cabal was raifed by Antipater an 
Idumsean profelyte, and father of Herod the Great; 
who carried off Hyrcanus into Arabia, under pretence 
that his life was in danger if he remained in Judea. 

Here he applied to Aretas king of that country, who 
undertook to reftore the depoled monarch; and for 
that purpofe invaded Judea, defeated Ariftobulus, and 
kept him clofely befieged in Jerufalem. The latter 18 
had recourfe to the Romans ; and having bribed Scau- The Ro- 
rus, one of their generals, he defeated Aretas with j 11ians ca, *f* 
the lofs of 7000 of his men, and drove him quite out Arl ' 
of the country. The two brothers next fent prefents U ° 
to Pompey, at that time commander in chief of all 
the Roman forces in the eaft, and whom they made 
the arbitrator of their differences. But he, fearing 
that Ariftobulus, againft whom he intended to declare, 
might obftrud his intended expedition againft the Na- 
batheans, difmiffed them with a promife,. that as foon 
as he had fubdued Aretas, he would come into Judea 
and decide their controverfy. 

This delay gave fuch offence to Ariftobulus, that he 
fuddenly departed for Judea without even taking leave 
of the Roman general, who on his part was no lefs 
offended at this want of refped. The confequence 
was, that Pompey entered Judea with thofe troops 
with which he had defigned to ad againft the Naba- 
thaeans, and fummoned Ariftobulus to appear before 
him. The Jewifh prince would gladly have been ex- 
cufed; but was forced by his own people to comply 
with Pompey’s fummons, to avoid a war with that ge¬ 
neral. He came accordingly more than once or twice 

to 
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to him, and was di(milled with great promifes and 
marks of friendlhip. But at lall Pompey infilled, that 
he fhould deliver into his hands all the fortified places 
he poffeffed ; which let Ariftobulus plainly fee that he 
was in the interell of his brother, and upon this he 
fled to Jerufalem with a defign to oppofe the Romans 
to the utmoll of his power. He was quickly followed 
by Pompey ; and to prevent hoflilities was at lad for¬ 
ced to go and throw himfelf at the feet of the haugh¬ 
ty Roman, and to promife him a confiderable fum of 
money as the reward of his forbearance. This fub- 
miflion was accepted; but Gabinus, being fent with 
fome troops to receive the fiipulated fum, was repul- 
fed by tbe garrifon of Jerufalem, who fhut the gates 
againft him, and refufed to fulfil the agreement. This 
difappointment fo exafperated Pompey, that he im¬ 
mediately marched with his whole army againil the 
city. 

The Roman general firll fent propofals of peace ; 
but finding the Jews refolved to Hand out to the lall, 
he began the fiege in form. As the place was ftrong- 
ly fortified both by nature and art, he might have 
found it very difficult to accomplifh his defign, had not 
the Jews been fuddenly feized with a qualm of con¬ 
fidence refpefting the obfervance of the fabbath-day. 
From the time of the Maccabees they had made no 
fcruple of taking up arms againft an offending enemy 
on the fabbath; but now they difeovered, that though 
it was lawful on that day to Hand on their defence in 
cafe they were adtually attacked, yet it was unlawful 
to do any thing towards the preventing of thofe pre¬ 
paratives which the enemy made towards fuch future 
affaults. As therefore they never moved an hand to 
hinder the eredtion of mounds and batteries, or the 
making of breaches in their walls on the fabbath, the 
beliegers at lall made fuch a confiderable breach on 
that day, that the garrifon could no longer refifl them. 
The city was therefore taken in the year 63 B. C. 

12,000 of the inhabitants were flaughtered, and many 
more died by their own hands ; while the priefls, who 
were offering up the ufual prayers and facrifices in 
the temple, chofe rather to be butchered along with 
their brethren, than fuffer divine fervice to be one mo¬ 
ment interrupted. At laft, after the Romans had fa- 
tiated their cruelty with the death of a vafl number 
of the inhabitants, Hyrcanus was reflored to the pon¬ 
tifical dignity with the title of prince ; but forbid to af- 
fume the title of king , to wear a diadem, or to extend 
his territories beyond the limits of Judea. To prevent 
future revolts, the walls were pulled down ; and Scau- 
rus was left governor with a fufficient force. But be¬ 
fore he departed, the Roman general gave the Jews a 
flill greater offence than almoil any thing he had hi¬ 
therto done; and that was by entering into the molt 
fiacred receffes of the temple, where he took a view of 
the golden table, candleftick, cenfers, lamps, and all 
the other facred veffels ; but, out of refpeft to the 
Deity, forbore, to touch any of them, and when he 
came out commanded the priefls immediately to purify 
the temple according to cuilorn. 

Pompey having thus fubdued the Jewifh nation, fet 
out for Rome, carrying along with him Ariftobulus 
and his two fons Alexander and Antigonus, as cap¬ 
tives to adorn !fis future triumph. Ariftobulus himfelf 
and his fen Antigonus were led in triumph; but A- 


lexander found means to efcape into Judea, where he Jews. 

raifed an army of 10,000 foot and 1500 horfe, and -- v - 

began to fortify feveral flrong holds, from whence he 
made incurfions into the neighbouring country. As 
for Hyrcanus, he had no fooner found himfelf freed 
from his rival brother, than he relapfed into his former 
indolence, leaving the care of all his affairs to Anti¬ 
pater, who, like a true politician, failed not to turn 
the weaknefs of the prince to his own advantage and 
the aggrandizing of his family. He forefaw, however, 
that he could not eafily compafs his ends, unlefs he in¬ 
gratiated himfelf with the Romans ; and therefore 
{pared neither pains nor coft to gain their favour. 

Scaurus foon after received from him a fupply of corn 
and other provifions, without which his army, which 
he had led againft the metropolis of Arabia, would 
have been in danger of perifhing; and after this, he 
prevailed on the king to pay 300 talents to the Ro¬ 
mans, to prevent them from ravaging his country. 

Hyrcanus was now in no condition to face his enemy 
Alexander j and therefore had again recourfe to the 
Romans, Antipater at the fame time fending as many 
troops as he could fpare to join them. Alexander ven¬ 
tured a battle ; but was defeated with confiderable lofs, 
and befieged in a ftrong fortrefs named Alexandrlon. 

Here he would have been forced to furrender; but his 
mother, partly by her addrefs, and partly by the fer- 
vices Ihe found means to do the Roman general, pre¬ 
vailed upon him to grant her fon a pardon for what 
was paft. The fortreffes were then demolifhed, that 
they might not give occafion to frefh revolts j Hyrca¬ 
nus was again reftored to the pontifical dignity; and 
the province was divided into five feveral diftrifts, in 20 
each of which a Separate court of judicature was ere< 5 t- Jewifh go- 
ed. The firft of thefe was at Jerufalem, the fecond vernment 
at Gadara, the third at Amath, the fourth at Jeri- f han S ed 
cho, and the fifth at Sephoris in Galilee. Thus was the 
government changed from a monarchy to an ariilo- an ocracy * 
cracy, and the Jews now fell under a fet of domineer¬ 
ing lords. 

Soon after this, Ariftobulus found means to efcape 
from his confinement at Rome, and raifed new troubles 
in Judea, but was again defeated and taken prifoner: 
his fon alfo renewed his attempts; but was in like man¬ 
ner defeated, with the lofs of near 10,000 of his follow¬ 
ers ; after which Gabinius, having fettled the affairs of 
Judea to Antipater’s mind, refigned the government of 
his province to Craffus. The only tranfadlion during 
his government was his plundering the temple of all its 
money and facred utenfils, amounting in the whole to. 

10,000 Attic talents, i. e. above two millions fter- 
ling. After this facrilege, Craffus fet out on his ex¬ 
pedition againft Parthia, where he perifhed ; and his 
death was by the Jews interpreted as a divine judgment 
for his impiety. 3I 

The war between Caefar and Pompey afforded the Jews fa- 
Jews fome refpite, and likewile an opportunity of in- voured 
gradating themfelves with the former, which the poli- Casfer * 
tic Antipater readily embraced. His fervices were re¬ 
warded by the emperor. He confirmed Hyrcanus in 
his priefthood, added to it the principality of Judea to 
be entailed on his pofterity for ever, and reftored the 
Jewifh nation to their ancient rights and privileges; 
ordering at the fame time a pillar to be erefted, where¬ 
on all thefe grants, and his own decree, fhould be en¬ 


graved. 
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Jews, graved, which was accordingly done ; and foon after, 
V ~ ~ when Casfar himfelf came into Judea, he granted liber¬ 
ty alfo to fortify the city; and rebuild the wall which 
had been demolifhed by Pompey, 

During the lifetime of Casfar, the Jews were fo 
highly favoured, that they could fcarcely be faid to feel 
the Roman yoke. After his death, however, the na¬ 
tion feb into great diforders; which were not finally 
quelled till Herod, who was created king of Judea by 
Marc Anthony in 40 B. C. was fully eftablifhed on the 
throne by the taking of Jerufalem by his allies the 
Herod* Romans in 37 B. C. The immediate confequence of 
railed to t ^' s was anot h er cruel pillage and maffacre : then fol- 
the Jewilh lowed the death of Antigonus the fon of Ariftobulus, 
throne. '"'ho had for three years maintained his ground againft 
Herod, put to death his brother Phafael, and cut off 
Hyrcanus’s ears, in order the more effeffually to inca- 
23 pacitatehim for the high-priefthood. 

Histyran- The Jews gained but little by this change of ma¬ 
ny and cru- fters. The new king proved one of the greateft tyrants 
mentioned in hiftory. He began his reign with a cruel 
perfecution of thofe who had fided with his rival An¬ 
tigonus ; great numbers of whom he put to death, fei- 
zing and confifcating their effeffs for his own ufe. 
Nay, fuch was his jealoufy in this laft refpeft, that he 
caufed guards to be placed at the city-gates, in order 
to watch the bodies of thofe of the Antigonian fac¬ 
tion who were carried out to be buried, left fome 
of their riches fhould be carried along with them. 
His jealoufy next prompted him to decoy Hyrcanus, 
the banifhed pontiff, from Parthia, where he had taken 
refuge, that he might put him to death, tho’ contrary 
to his moft folemn promifes. His cruelty then fell upon 
his own family. He had married Mariamne, the daugh¬ 
ter of Hyrcanus ; whofe brother, Ariftobulus, a young 
prince of great hopes, was made high-prieft at the in- 
tercefiion of his mother Alexandra. But the tyrant, 
confcious that Ariftobulus had a better right to the 
kingdom than himfelf, caufed him foon after to be 
drowned in a bath. The next viftim was his beloved 
queen Mariamne herfelf. Herod had been fummoned 
to appear firft before Marc Anthony, and then before 
Anguftus, in order to clear himfelf from fome crimes 
laid to his charge. As he was, however, doubtful of 
the event, he left orders, that in cafe he was condem¬ 
ned, Mariamne fhould be put to death. This, toge¬ 
ther with the death of her father and brother, gave 
her fuch an averfion for him, that fhe fhowed it on 
all occafions. By this conduct the tyrant’s refentment 
was at laft fo much inflamed, that having got her 
falfely accufed of infidelity, fhe was condemned to die, 
and executed accordingly. She fuffered with great 
refolution; but with her ended all the happinefs of her 
hufband. His love for Mariamne increafed fo much 
after her death, that for fome time he appeared like 
one quite diftrafted. His remorfe, however, did not 
get the better of his cruelty. The death of Mariamne 
was foon followed by that of her mother Alexandra, 
and this by the execution of feveral other perfons who 
had joined with her in an attempt to fecure the king¬ 
dom to the fons of the deceafed queen. 

Herod, having now freed himfelf from the greateft 
part of his fuppofed enemies, began to fhow a greater 
contempt for the Jewifh ceremonies than formerly; and 
introduced a number of heathenifh games, which made 


him odious to his fubjedts. Ten bold fellows, at laft Jewi. 

took it into their heads to enter the theatre where the " v -’ 

tyrant was celebrating fome games, with daggers con¬ 
cealed under their clothes, in order to ftab him or fome 
of his retinue. In cafe they fhould mifearry in the at¬ 
tempt, they had the defperate fatisfaclion to think, 
that, if they perifhed, the t rant would be rendered 
ftill moi e odious by the punifhment inflidted on them. 

They were not miftaken : for Herod being informed 
of their defign by one of his fpies, and caufing the 
affaflins to be put to a moft excrutiating death, the 
people were fo much exafperated againft the informer, 
that they cut and tore him to pieces, and call his flefh 
to the dogs. Herod tried in vain to difeover the au¬ 
thors of this affront; but at laft having caufed fome 
women to be put to the rack, he extorted from them 
the names of the principal perfons concerned, whom he 
caufed immediately to be put to death with their fa¬ 
milies. This produced fuch difturbances, that, ap¬ 
prehending nothing lefs than a general revolt, he fet 
about fortifying Jerufalem with feveral additional 
works, rebuilding Samaria, and putting garrifons into 
feveral fortreffes in Judea. Notwithftanaing this, how¬ 
ever, Herod had fhortly after an opportunity' of re¬ 
gaining the affeftions of his fubjefts in fome mea¬ 
sure, by his generofity to them during a famine; but 
as he foon relapfed into his former cruelty, their love 
was again turned into hatred, which continued till his 
death. 24 

Herod now, about 23 B. C. began to adorn his Rebuilds 
cities with many ftately buildings. The moft re- 'ke temple! 
markable and magnificent of them all, however, was 
the temple at Jerufalem, which he is faid to have 
raifed to a higher pitch of grandeur than even Solomon 
himfelf had done. Ten thoufand artificers were im¬ 
mediately fet to work, under the direction of 1000 
priefts, the beft fkilled in carving, mafonry, &c. all of 
whom were kept ifi conftant pay. A thoufand carts 
were employed in fetching materials ; and fuch a num¬ 
ber of other hands were employed, that every thing 
was got ready within the fpace of two years. After 
this they fet about pulling down the old building, 
and rearing up the new one with the fame expedition: 
fo that the holy place, or temple, properly fo called, 
was finifhed in a year and an half; during which we 
are told that it never rained in the day-time, but only 
in the night. The remainder was finifhed in fome- 
what more than eight years. The temple, properly 
fo called, or holy place, was but 60 cubits high, and . 
as many in breadth ; but in the front he added two 
wings or fhoulders which projected 20 cubits more on 
each fide, and which in all made a front of 120 cubits 
in length, and as many in height; with a gate 70 
cubits high and 20 in breadth, but open and without 
any doors. The ftones were white marble, 25 cubits 
in length, 12 in height, and 9 in breadth all wrought 
and polifhed with exquifite beauty; the whole refem- 
bling a ftately palace, whofe middle being confidera- 
bly raifed above the extremities of each face, made it 
afford a beautiful vifta at a great diftance, to thofe 
who came to the metropolis. Inftead of doors, the 
gates clofed with very coftly veils, enriched with a 
variety of flowering of gold, filver, purple, and every 
thing that was rich and curious ; and on each fide of 
the gates were planted two ftately columns, from 

whofe 
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whofe cornices hung golden feftoons and vines, with ftones. It was furrounded, at a convenient diftance, Jews, 
their chillers of grapes, leaves, See. curioufly wrought, with a low wall or rail, which divided the court of'— 

The fuperftru&ure, however, which was properly rear- the priefts from that of the lay Ifraelites ; fo that 
ed on' the old foundation without fufficient additions, thefe laft were allowed to come thus far to bring their 
proved too heavy, and lunk down about 20 cubits ; offerings and facrifices ; though none but the priefts 
fo that its height was reduced to 100. This founda- were allowed to come within that inclofure. 
tion was of an aftoniftiing ftrength and height, of which Herod caufed a new dedication of this temple to be 
an account is given under the article Jerusalem. The performed with the utmoft magnificence ; and prefent- 
platform was a regular fquare of a ftadium or furlong on ed to it many rich trophies of his former victories, after 
each fide. Each front of the fquare had a fpacious the cuftom of the Jewilh monarchs. 
gate or entrance, enriched with fuitable ornaments ; This, and many other magnificent works, however, 
but that on the weft had four gates, one of which led did not divert the king’s attention from his ufual jea- 
to the palace, another to the city, and the two others loufies and cruelty. His filler Salome, and one of his 
to the fuburbs and fields. This enclofure was fur- fons named Antipater, taking advantage of this difpo- 
rounded on the outfide with a ftrong and high wall of fition, prompted him to murder his two fons by Ma- 
large ftones, well cemented ; and on the infide had on riamne, named Alexander and Arijlobulus, who had been 
each front a (lately piazza or gallery, fupported by co- educated at the court of Auguftus in Italy, and were 
lumns of fuch a bignefs, that three men could but j'uft juftly admired by all who faw them. His cruelty foon 
embrace them, their circumference being about 27 feet, after broke out in an impotent attempt to deftroy the 
There were in all 162 of them, which fupported a ce- Saviour of the world, but which was attended with 
dar cieling of excellent workmanftiip, and formed three no other confequence than the deftrudion of 2000 in¬ 
galleries, the middlemoft of which was the largeft and nocent children of his own fubjeds. His mifery was 
higheft, it being 45 feet in breadth and 100 in height, almoft brought to its fummit by the difeovery of 
whereas thofe on each fide were but 30 feet wide and Antipater’s defigns againft himfelf; who was accor- 
50 in height. dingly tried and condemned for treafon. Something 

The piazzas and court were paved with marble of ftill more dreadful, however, yet awaited him ; he was 
various colours ; and, at a fmall diftance from the gal- feized with a moll loathfome and incurable difeafe, in 
leries, was a fecond inclofure, furrounded with a flight which he was tormented with intolerable pains, fo 
of beautiful marble rails, with (lately columns at pro- that his life became a burden. At laft he died, to tire His death, 
per diftances, on which were engraven certain admo- great joy of the Jews, five days after he had put Anti- 
nitions in Greek and Latin, to forbid ftrangers, and pater to death, and after having divided his kingdom 
thofe Jews that were not purified, to proceed farther among his fons in the following manner.—Archelaus 
upon pain of death. This inclofure had but one gate had Judea; Antipas, or Herod, was tetrarch of Galilee 
on the eaft fide; none on the weft ; but on the north and Perea; and Philip had the regions of Trachonitis, 
and fouth it had three, placed at equal diftances from Gaulon, Batanea, and Panias, which he erected like- 
each other. wife into a tetrarchy. To his filler Salome he gave 

A third inclofure furrounded the temple, properly fo 50,000 pieces of money, together with the cities of 
called, and the altar of burnt-offerings ; and made Jamnia, Azotus, and Phafaelis ; befides fome confide- 
what they called the court of the Hebrews or Ifraelites. rable legacies to his other relations. 

It was fquare like the reft : but the wall on the outfide The cruelty of this monfter accompanied him to 
was furrounded by a flight of 14 Heps, which hid a his grave; nay, he in a manner carried it beyond the 
confiderable part of it; and on the top was a terrace, grave. Being well apprifed that the Jews would re- 
of about 15 cubits in breadth, which went quite round joice at being freed from fuch a tyrant, he bethought 
the whole cindure. The eaft fide had but one gate; himfelf of the following infernal ftratagem to damp 
the weft none ; and the north and fouth four, at equal their mirth. A few days before his death, he fum- 
diftances. Each gate was afeended by five fteps more moned all the heads of the Jews to repair to Jericho 
before one could reach, the level of the inward court ; under pain of death; and, on their arrival, ordered 
fo that the wall which inclofed it appeared within to them all to be (hut up in the circus, giving at the 
be but 25 cubits high, though confiderably higher fame time drift orders to his After Salome and her 
on the outfide. On the infide of each of thofe gates hu(band to have all the prifoners butchered as foon as 
were raifed a couple of fpacious fquare chambers, in his breath was gone out. “ By this means (faid he), 
form of a pavilion, 30 cubits wide and 40 in height, I (hall not only damp the people’s joy, but fecure areal 
each fupported by columns of x 2 cubits in circumfe- mourning at my death.” Thefe cruel orders, how- 
rence. ever, were not put in execution. Immediately after 

This inclofure had likewife a double flight of gal- the king’s death, Salome went to the Hippodrome, 
leries on the infide, fupported by a double row of co- where the heads of the Jews were detained, caufed the 
lumns; but the weftern fide was only one continued gates to be flung open, and declared to them, that 
wall, without gates or galleries. The women had now the king had no farther occafion for their attend- 
likewife their particular courts feparate from that of ance, and thatr they might depart to their refpeflive 
the men, and one of the gates on the north and fouth homes ; after which, and not till then, the news of the 
leading to it. king’s death was publifhed. Tumults, feditions, and 

The altar of burnt-offerings was likewife high and infurredions, quickly followed. Archelaus was op- _ 

fpacious, being 40 cubits in breadth, and 15 in height, pofed by his brethren, and obliged to appear at Rome 'J** 
The afeent to it was, according to the Mofaic law, before Auguftus, to whom many complaints were i un o f |„ m 
fmooth,. and without fteps; and the altar of unhewn brought againft him. After hearing both parties, by Auguf- 

the tus. 
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Jews. the emperor made the following divifion of the king- 
^ v ' dom: Archelaus had one half, under the title of 
ethnarch, or governor of a nation ; together with a 
promife that he fhould have the title of king, as foon 
as he fhowed himfelf worthy of it. This ethnarchy 
contained Judea Propria, Idumea, and Samaria: but 
this laft: was exempted from one-fourth of the taxes 
paid by the reft, on account of the peaceable beha¬ 
viour of the inhabitants during the iate tumults. The 
remainder was divided between Philip and Herod; 
the former of whom had Trachouitus, Batanea, and 
Auranitis, together with a fmall part of Galilee ; the 
latter had the reft of Galilee and the countries be¬ 
yond the Jordan. Salome had half a million of filver, 
together with the cities of Jamnia, Azotus, Phafaelis, 
and Afcalon. 

For fome years Archelaus enjoyed his government 
in peace : but at laft, both Jews and Samaritans, tired 
out with his tyrannical behaviour, joined in a petition 
to Auguftus againft him. The emperor immediately 
*7 fummoned him to Rome, where, having heard his ac- 

Archelaus cu f at [ on anc ( defence, he banifhed him to the city of 

and' a Ro- Vienne in Dauphiny, and confifcated all his effefts. 
man gover- Judea being by this fentence reduced to a Roman 
nor aj>- province, was ordered to be taxed : and Cyrenius the 

pointed governor of Syria, a man of confular dignity, was 

daiT ^ U " ^ ent t0 f ee it P u t in execution: which having 

done, and fold the palaces of Archelaus, and feized 
Upon all his treafure, he returned to Antioch, lea¬ 
ving the Jews in no fmall ferment on account of this 
new tax. 

Thus were the feeds of diffenfion fown between the 
Jews and Romans, which ended in the moft lament¬ 
able cataftrophe of the former. The Jews, always 
impatient of a foreign yoke, knew from their prophe¬ 
cies, that the time was now come when the Meffiah. 
fhould appear. Of confequence, as they expeefted him 
to be a great and powerful warrior, their rebellious and 
feditious fpirit was heightened to the greateft degree ; 
and they imagined they had nothing to do but take 
up arms, and vidtory would immediately declare on 
their fide. From this time, therefore, the country 
was never quiet; and the infatuated people, while 
they rejected the true Meffiah, gave themfelves up to 
the direction of every impoftor who chofe to lead 
them to their own deftrudlion. The governors ap¬ 
pointed by the Romans were alfo frequently changed, 
but feldom for the better. About the 16th year of 
Chrift, Pontius Pilate was appointed governor; the 
whole of whofe adminiftration, according to Jofephus, 
was one continued feene of venality, rapine, tyranny, 
and every wicked adtion; of racking and putting in¬ 
nocent men to death, untried and uncondemned; and 
of every kind of favage cruelty. Such a governor was 
but ill calculated to appeafe the ferments occafioned 
by the late tax. Indeed Pilate was fo far from at¬ 
tempting this, that he greatly inflamed them by taking 
every occafion of introducing his ftandards with ima¬ 
ges and pictures, confecrated Ihields, &c. into their 
city; and at laft attempting to drain the treafury of 
the temple, under pretence of bringing an aquedudt 
into Jerufalem. The moft remarkable tranfadlion of 
his government, however, was his condemnation of Je¬ 
sus Christ : feven years after which he was removed 
from Judea; and in a fhort time Agrippa, the grand- 
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fon of Herod the Great, was promoted by Caius to 
the regal dignity. He did not, however, long enjoy 
this honour; for, on his coming into Judaea, having 
raifed a perfecuticn againft the Chriftians, and blaf- 
phemoufly fuffering himfelf to be ftyled a God by 
fome deputies from Tyre and Sidon, he was miracu- 
loufly ft ruck with a difeafe, which foon put an end to 
his life. The facred hiftorian tells us, that he was 
eaten of worms ; and Jofephus, that he was feized 
with moft violent pains in his heart and bowels ; fo 
that he could not but refledl on the bafenefs of thofe 
flatterers, who had but lately complimented him with 
a kind of divine immortality, that was now about to 
expire in all the torments and agonies of a miferable 
mortal. 

On the death of Agrippa, Judaea was once more 
reduced to a province of the Roman empire, and had 
new governors appointed over it. Thefe were Venti- 
dius, Felix, Feftus Albinus, and Geffius Florus. 
Under their government the Jewifh affairs went on 
from bad to worfe ; the country fwarmed with robbers 
and affaffins ; the latter committing every where the 
moft unheard-of cruelties under the pretence of reli¬ 
gion ; and about 64 A. C. were joined by 18,000 
workmen who had heen employed in further repair¬ 
ing and beautifying the temple. About this time 
alfo, Geffius Florus, the laft and worft governor the 
Jews ever had, was fent into the country. Jofephus 
feems at a lofs for words to deferibe him by, or a 
monfter to compare him to. His rapines, cruelties, 
conniving for large fums with the banditti, and, in a 
word, his whole behaviour, were fo open and bare¬ 
faced, that he was looked upon by the Jews more like 
a bloody executioner fent to butcher, than a magi- 
ftrate to govern them. In this diftrafted ftate of the 
country, many of the inhabitants forfook it to feek 
for an afylum fomewhere elfe; while thofe who re¬ 
mained applied themfelves to Ceftius Gallus, governor 
of Syria, who was at Jerufalem at the paffover ; be- 
feeching him to pity their unhappy ftate, and free 
them from the tyranny of a man who had totally 
ruined their country. Florus, who was prefent when 
thefe complaints were brought againft him, made a 
mere jeft of them ; and Ceftius, inftead of making a 
ftridt inquiry into his condudt, difmiffed the Jews with 
a general promife that the governor fhould behave 
better for the future ; and fet himfelf about computing 
the number of Jews at that time in Jerufalem, by the 
number of lambs offered at that feftival, that he 
might fend an account of the whole to Nero. By his 
computation, there were at that time in Jerufalem 
2,556,000 3 though Jofephus thinks they rather amount¬ 
ed to 3,000,000. 

In the year 67 began the fatal war with the Romans, 
which was ended only by the deftruAion of Jerufalem. 
The immediate caufe . was the decifion of a conteft 
with the Syrians concerning the city of Csfaria. The 
Jews maintained that this city belonged to them, be- 
caufe it had been built by Herod; and the Syrians 
pretended that it had always been reckoned a Greek 
city, fince even that monarch had reared temples and 
ftatues in it. The conteft at laft came to fuch an 
height, that both parties took up arms againft each 
other. Felix put an end to it for a time, by fending 
fome of the chiefs of each nation to Rome, to plead 
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Jews. tlifcir caule before tlic emperor, where it bung in fuf- 
^ penfe till this time, when Nero decided it again ft the 
Jiv.-s. Noiooner was this decifion made public, than 
the Jews in all parts of the country flew to arms; 
and though they were every where the fuiferers, yet, 
from this fatal period, their rage never abated. No¬ 
thing was now to be heard of but robberies, murders, 
and every kind of cruelty. Cities and villages were 
hik’d with dead bodies of all ages, even fucking babes. 
The"Tews The Jews, on their part, fpared neither Syrians nor 
terribly Romans, where they got the better of them ; and this 
xaiTacrcd proved the deftrudtion of great numbers of their peace¬ 
ful brethren: 20,000 were maifacred at Csefarea, 

50,000 at Alexandria, 2000 at Ptolemais, and 3500 
at Jerufalem. 

A great number of aflaflins, in the mean time, ha¬ 
ving joined the factious Jews in Jerufalem, they beat 
the Romans out of Antonia, a fortrefs adjoining to 
the temple, and another called MaJJ'ada ; and likewife 
out of the towers called Phajael and Mariamne, kill¬ 
ing all who oppofed them. The Romans were at 
hdt reduced to fuch ftraits, that they capitulated on 
the Angle condition that their lives Ihould be fpared ; 
notwitliftanding which, they were all maffacred by 
the furious zealots ; and this treachery was loon 1 e- 
venged on the faithful Jews of Scythopolis. Thefe 
had offered to affift in reducing their factious bre¬ 
thren ; but their fmcerity being fufpefted by the 
townfmen, they obliged them to reire into a neigh¬ 
bouring wood, where, on the third night, they were 
maffacred to the number of 13,000, and all their 
wealth carried off. The rebels, in the mean time, 
eroded the Jordan, and took the fortreffes of Machseron 
and Cyprus ; which lalt they raffed to the ground, 

3 after having put all the Romans to the fword.—This 
feat C'eftius brought Ceitius Gallus, the Syrian governor, into 
Gallus. Judcea with ail his forces ; but the Jews, partly by 
treachery and partly by force, got the better of him, 
and drove him out of the country with the lofs of 
5ooo.men. 

All this time fuch dreadful cliffenflons reigned a- 
mong the Jews, that great numbers of the better fort 
forefeeing the lad elicits of the refentment of the Ro¬ 
mans, left the city as men do a linking velfel; and 
the Chrillians, mindful of their Saviour’s prediction, 
retired to Pella, a city on the other fide of Jordan, 
whclh.r the war did not reach. Miferable was the 
33 fate of luch as either could not, or would not, leave 
Vefpuiian that devoted city. Vefpafian was now ordered to 
lent againft leave Greece, where he was at that time, and to march 
them. with ail fpeed into Judea. Pie did fo accordingly at 
the head of a powerful army, ordering his fon Titus 
in the mean time to bring two more legions from A- 
lexaniiia ; but before he <;ould reach that country, the 
Jews had twice attempted to take the city of Afcalon, 
and were each time repulfed with the lofs of io ; ooo 
of their number. In the beginning of the year 68, Vet 
pafian entered Galilee at die head of an army of 60,000 
men all completely armed and excellently difeipline J. 
He fir ft took and burnt Gadara: then he laid fiege to 
Jotapa, ami took it after a it out refiflance ; at which 
he was fo provoked, that he carded every one of the 
Jews to be maffacred cr carried into captivity, not 
one being left to carry the dreadful news to their 
brethren. Forty thoufand perifhed on this occasion; 

Vox. IX. 


only 1200 were made prifoners, among whom was Jaws. 
Jofephus the Jewiih hiftorian. Japha next fliarod the v " 
fame late, after an obffinate fiege ; all the men being 
maifacred and the women and children carried into 
captivity. A week after this the Samaritans, who 
had affcmbled on Mount Gen’/./.an, were ulmoftali put 
to the (word, or perifhed. Joppa fell the not victim 
to the Roman vengeance. It had been formerly laid 
wallc by Ceitius; but was now repeoplcd and foru- 
fied by the feditious Jews who infeiled the country. 

It v. as taken by llorai, and lhared the lame fate with 
the reft. Four thoufand Jews attempted to efcat.c by 
taking to their Ihips ; but w’ere driven back by a hid¬ 
den tempeft, and all of them were drowned or put to 
the fword. Tarichea and Tiberias were next taken, 
but part of their inhabitants were fpared on account 
of their peaceable difpoiitions. Then followed the 
fieges of Gamala, Gifchala, and Itabyr. The firff was 
taken by fterm, with a dreadful (laughter of the Jew-; 
the lalt by ftratagem. The inhabitants of Gifchaki 
were inclinable to fnrrender : but a feditious Jew o{ 
that town, named John, the fon of Levi, head of the 
faction, and a vile fellow, oppofed it; and, having the 
mob at his back, overawed die whole city. O11 the- 
fabbath he begged of Titus to forbear hofiilities till 
to-morrow, and then he would accept his offer ; but 
inltead oi that, he fled to Jerufalem with as many as 
would loilow him. The Romans, as foon as they were 
informed of his flight, purfued, and killed 6000 of 
his followers on the road, and brought back near 3000 
women and children prifoners. The inhabitants then 
furrendered to Titus, and only the factious were pu- 
niihed ; and this completed the reduction of Galilee. 

The jewiih nation by this time was divided into Diflfiaw 
two very oppofite parties; the one forefeeing that factions 
this war, if continued, muff end in the total ruin of arming the 
their country, were for putting an end to it by fub 
mittir.g to the Romans ; the other, which was the 
remains of tile faction of Judas Gaulonites, breathed 
nothing but war and confulion, and oppofed all peace¬ 
able meafures with invincible obftinacy. This laft, 
which was by far the mol numerous and powerful, 
confifted of men of the vileft and moll profligate cha¬ 
racters that can be paralleled in hiftory. They were 
proud, ambitious, cruel, rapacious, and committed 
the moft horrid and unnatural crimes under the mafic, 
of religion. They affirmed every where, that it was 
offering the greatest dilhoricur to God to fubmit to 
any earthly potentate; much lefs to Romans and to 
heathens. 1 his, they faid, was the only motive that 
induced them to take up arms, and to bind themfelves 
under the itrictcft obligations not to lay them down 
till they had either totally extirpated all foreign au¬ 
thority, or perifhed in the attempt.—This dreadful 
difiention was not confined to Jerufalem, but had in¬ 
fected all the cities, towns, and villages, of Paleftine. 

Even houfes and families were fo divided againft each 
other, that, as our Saviour had exprdsly foretold, a 
man’s greateft enemies were often tliofe of his own 
family and houfehold. In fhort, if we may believe 
Jolephus, the zealots acted more like incarnate devils 
than like men who had any lenfe of humanity left 
them.—This obliged the contrary party likev, il'e to 
rife up in arms in their own defence againft thole mif- 
crcants ; from whom, .however, they fuffered much 
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. more than they did even from the exafperated Ro- 

, j mans.—The zealots began their outrages by raurder- 
Crutity of mg that oppofed them in the countries round about. 
th» zealots. Then they entered Jerufalem: but met with a ftout 
oppofition from the other party headed by Ananus, 
who had lately been high-prieR; A fierce engage¬ 
ment enfued between them ; and the zealots were dri¬ 
ven into the inner cinCture of the temple, where they 
were clofely befieged. John of Gifchala abovemen- 
tioned, who had pretended to fide with the peaceable 
party, was then lent with terms of accommodation; 
but, inftead of advifing the befieged to accept of them, 
he perfuaded them ftill to hold out, and call the Idu- 
means to their affiftance. They did fo, and procured 
20,000 of them to come to their relief; but thefe new 
allies were refufed admittance into the city. On that 
night, however, there happened filch a violent ftorm, 
accompanied with thunder, lightning, and an earth¬ 
quake, that the zealots from within the inner court 
jawed. the bolts and hinges of the temple-gates with¬ 
out being heard, forced the guards of the befiegers, 
fallied into the city, and led in the Idumeans. The 
city was inftantly filled with butcheries of the moft 
horrid kind. Barely to put any of the oppofite party 
to death was thought too mild a punifhment; they 
mull have the pleafure of murdering them by inches : 
fo that they made it now their diverfion to put them 
to the moft exquifite tortures that could be invented ; 
nor could they be prevailed upon to difpatch them till 
the violence of their torments had rendered them 
quite incapable of feeling them. In this manner pe- 
rifhed 12,000 perfons of noble extraction, and in the 
flower of their age ; till at laft the Idumeans com¬ 
plained fo much againft the putting fuch numbers to 
death, that the zealots thought proper to ereCl a kind 
of tribunal, which, however, was intended not for 
judgment but condemnation; for the judges having 
once acquitted a perfon who was manifellly innocent, 
the zealots not only murdered him in the temple, but 
depofed the new-created judges as perfons unfit for 
their office. 

The zealots, after having exterminated all thofe of 
any character or diftinClion, began next to wreak 
their vengeance on the common people. This obli¬ 
ged many of the Jews to forfake Jerufalem, and take 
refuge with the Romans, though the attempt was 
very hazardous; for the zealots had all the avenues 
well guarded, and failed not to put to death fuch as 
fell into their hands. Vefpafian in the mean time 
ftaid at Caefarea an idle fpeClator of their outrages ; 
well knowing that the zealots were fighting for him, 
and that the ftrength of the Jewifh nation was gra- 
,5 dually wafting away. Every thing fucceeded to his 
They turn wiih. The zealots, after having maflacred or driven 
their arms away the oppofite party, turned their arms againft 
acniiiic eac ]3 other. A party was formed againft John, under 
one Simon who had his head-quarters at the fortrefs 
p ""' of Ma (fada. This new mifereant plundered, burned, 
and maflacred, wherever he came, carrying the fpoil 
into the fortrefs abovementionedi To increafe his 
part's fie caufed a proclamation to be publifhed, by 
which he promifed liberty to the flaves, and propqr- 
ticnable encouragement to the freemen who joined 
f,n. This ftratagem had the defired effeCt, and he 
foon fav, himfelf at the .head of a confiderable army. 


Not thinking himfelf, however, as yet mafter of force Jews, 
fufficient to befiege Jerufalem, he invaded Idumea 
with 20,000 men. The Idumeans oppofed him with 
25,000; and a lharp' engagement enfued, in which 
neither party was victorious. But Simon, foon after, 
having corrupted the Idumean general, got their army 
delivered up to him. By this means he eafily be¬ 
came mafter of the country; where he committed fuch 
cruelties, that the miferable inhabitants abandoned it 
to leek for Ihelter in Jerufalem, 

In the city, matters went in the fame way. „ John 
tyrannized in fuch a manner, that the Idumeans re¬ 
volted, killed a great number of his men, plundered 
his palace, and forced him to retire into the temple. 

In the mean time the people, having taken a notion 
that he would fiilly out in the night and fet fire to 
the city, called a council, in which it was refolved to 
admit Simon with his troops, in order to oppofe John 
and his zealots. Simon’s firft attempt againft his rival, 
however, was ineffectual, and he was obliged to con¬ 
tent himfelf with befieging the zealots in the temple. 

In the mean time the miferies of the city were in- 
creafed by the ftarting up of third party headed by 
one Eleazar who feized on the court of the priefts, 
and kept John confined within that of the Ifi aelites. 

Eleazar kept the avenues fo well guarded, that none 
were admitted to come into that part of the temple 
but thofe who came thither to offer facrifices ; and it 
was by thefe offerings chiefly that he maintained him¬ 
felf and his men. John by this means found himfelf 
hemmed in between two powerful enemies, Simon be¬ 
low, and Eleazar above. He defended himfelf, how¬ 
ever, againft them both with great refolution; and 
when the city was inverted by the Romans, having 
pretended to come to an, agreement with his rivals, he 
found means totally to cut off or force Eleazar’s men 
to fubmit to him, lo that the faftions were again redu¬ 
ced to two. 

The Romans, in the year 72, began to advance to- The Ho¬ 
wards the capital. In their way they deftroved many mans ai- 
thoufands, wafting the country as they went along; vance t0 
and in the year 73 arrived before the walls of Jerufa- J srulalem ’ 
lem, under Titus afterwards emperor. As he was a 
man of an exceedingly merciful difpofition, and greatly 
defired to fpare the city, he immediately fent offers of 
peace; but thefe were rejected with contempt, and he 
himfelf put in great danger of his life, fo that he re¬ 
folved to begin the liege in form. In the mean time, 

Simon and John renewed their hoftilities with greater 
fury than ever. John now held the whole temple, 
fome of the out-parts of it, and the valley of Cedron. 

Simon had the whole city to range in ; in fome parts, 
of which John had made fuch devaftations, that they 
ferved them for a field of battle, from which they 
fallied unanimoufly againft the common enemy when¬ 
ever occafion ferved ; after which they returned to 
their ufual hoftilities, turning their arms againft each 
other, as if they had fworn to make their ruin more 
eafy to the Romans. Thefe drew ftill nearer to the 
walls, having with great labour and pains levelled all the 
ground between Scopas and them, by pulling down 
all the houfes and hedges, cutting down the treeh, 
and even cleaving the rocks that flood in their way, 
from Scopas to the tomb of Herod, and Bethara 
or the pool of firpents ; in which work fo many 
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hands were employed, that they finiftied it in four 
days. 

Whilft this was doing, Titus fent the befieged fome 
offers of peace ; and Joiephus was pitched upon to be 
the meffenger of diem : but they were rejected with 
indignation. He fent a fecond time Nicanor and Jo- 
fephus with frc!h offers, and the former received a 
wound in his Jhoulder ; upon which Titus relolved to 
begin the ailault in good earneft, and ordered his men 
to ra(c the iuburbs, cut down all the trees, and ufe 
the materials to raife platforms againft the wall. Every 
thing was now carried on with invincible ardour; the 
Romans began to play their engines againft the city 
with all their might. The Jews had likewife their 
machines upon the walls, which they plied with un¬ 
common fury: they had taken them lately from Ce- 
ftius ; but were fo ignorant in their ufe, that they did 
little execution with them, till they were better in- 
ftructed by fome Roman deferters: till then, their 
chief fuccefs was rather owing to their frequent fallies ; 
but the Roman legions, who had all their towers and 
machines before them, made terrible havock. The leaft 
ftones they threw were near 100 weight; and thefe 
they could throw the length of a quarter of a mile a- 
gainft the city, and with fuch a force, that they could 
do mifehief on thofe that flood at fome diftance be¬ 
hind them. Titus had reared three towers 50 cubits 
high ; one of which happening to fall in the middle of 
the night, greatly alarmed the Roman camp, who im¬ 
mediately ran to arms at the noife of .it; but Titus, 
upon knowing the caufe, difmiffed them, and caufed 
it to be let up again. Thefe towers, being plated 
with iron, the Jews tried in vain to fet fire to them, 
but were at length forced to retire out of the reach of 
their ihot; by which the battering rams were now at 
full liberty to play againft the wall. A breach was 
foon made in it, at which the Romans entered ; and 
the Jews, abandoning this laft inclofure, retired be¬ 
hind the next. This happened about the 28th of A- 
pril, a fortnight after the beginning of the fiege. 

John defended the temple and the caftle of Anto¬ 
nia, and Simon the reft of the city. Titus marched 
clofe to the fecond wall, and plied his battering-rams 
fo furioufly, that one of the towers, which looked to¬ 
wards the north, gave a prodigious fhake. The men 
who were in it, made a fignal to the Romans, as if 
they would furrender; and, at the fame time, fent Si¬ 
mon word to be ready to give them a warm recep¬ 
tion. Titus, having difeovered their ftratagem, plied 
his work more furioufly, whilft the Jews that were in 
the tower fet it on fire, and flung themfelves into the 
flames. The tower being fallen, gave them an en¬ 
trance into the fecond inclofure, five days after gain¬ 
ing the firft; and Titus, who was bent on faving the 
city, would not fuffer any part of the wall or ftreets 
to be demoliilied ; which left the breach and lanes fo 
narrow, that when his men were furioufly repulfed by 
Simon, they had not room enough to make a quick 
retreat, fo that there was a number of them killed in 
it. This overfight was quickly rectified ; and the at¬ 
tack renewed with fuel 1 vigour, that the place was car¬ 
ried four days after their firft repulfe. 

The famine, raging in a terrible manner in the city, 
was foon followed by a peftiience.; and as thefe two 
dreadful judgments increafed, fo did the rage of the. 


factious, who, by their inteftine feuds, had diftroyed 
fuch quantities of provifion, that they were forced to “ 

prey upon the people with the moft unheard-of cruel¬ 
ty. They forced their houfes; and, if they found any 
viditals in them, they butchered them for not appri- 
fing them of it; and, if they found nothing but bare 
walls, which was almoft every where the cafe, they 
put them to the moft fevere tortures, under pretence 
that they had fome provifion concealed. “ I fhould 
(fays Jofephus) undertake an impoffible talk, were I 
to enter into a detail of all the cruelties of thofe im¬ 
pious wretches ; it will be fufficient to fay, that I do 
not think, that fince the creation any city ever fuffer- 
ed fuch dreadful calamities, or abounded with men fo 
fertile in all kinds of wickednefs.” 

Titus, who knew their miferable condition, and was 
{till willing to fpare them, gave them four days to 
cool; during which he caufed' his army to be mufter- 
ed, and provifions to be diftributed to them in fight of 4 t 
the Jews, who flocked upon the walls to fee it. Jo- Offers of 
fephus was fent to fpeak to them afrefh, and to exhort P eace re ~ 
them not to run themfelves into an inevitable ruin by 
obftinately perfifting in the defence of a place which 
could hold out but a very little while, and which the 
Romans looked upon already as their own. But this 
ftubborn people, after many bitter invectives, began 
to dart their arrows at him; at which, not at all difi- 
couraged, he went on with greater vehemence: but 
all the effedt it wrought on them was, that it pre¬ 
vailed on great numbers to fteal away privately to the 
Romans, whilft the reft became only the more defpe- 
rate and refolute to hold out to the laft, in fpite of Ti¬ 
tus’s merciful offers. 

To haften therefore their deftined ruin, he caufed 
the city to be furrounded with a ftrong wall, to prevent 
either their receiving any fuccours or provifion from 
abroad, or their efcaping his refentment by flight. This 
wall, which was near 40 ftadia or five miles in circuit, 
was yet carried on with fuch fpeed, and by fo many 
hands, that it was finiftied in three days ; by which 
one may guefs at the ardour of the befiegers to make 
themfelves mafters of the city. 

There was now nothing to be feen thro’ the ftreets 
of Jerufalem but heaps of dead bodies rotting above 
ground, walking fkeletons, and dying wretches. As 
many as were caught by the Romans in their falljes, 

Titus caufed to be crucified in fight of the town, to 
ftrike a terror among the reft : but the zealots gave it 
out, that they were thofe who fled to him for protec¬ 
tion ; which when Titus underftood, he fent a prifoner 
with his hands cut off to undeceive, and affure them, 
that he {'pared all that voluntarily came over to him ; 
which encouraged great numbers to accept his offers, 
tho’ the avenues were clofely guarded by the factious, 
who put all to death who were caught going on that 
errand. A greater mifehief than that was, that even 
thofe who efcaped fafe, to the Roman camp were mi- 
ferably butchered by the foldiers, from a notion which 
thefe had taken that they had fwallowed great quan¬ 
tities of gold ; infomuch that two thoufand of them 
were ripped up in one night, to come at their fuppo- 
fed treasure. When Titus was apprifed of tills bar- 
barity, he would have condemned all thofe butchering 
wretches to death ; .lmt they proved fo numerous, that 
lie was forced to fpare them, and contented himfelr 
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with fending a proclamation thro’ his camp, that as 
many as Ihould be fofpected thenceforward of that hor¬ 
rid villany, Ihould be put to immediate death: yet 
did not this deter many of them from it, only they 
■did it more privately than before ; fo greedy were they 
of that bewitching metal. All this while the defection 
increafed ftill more thro’ the inhumanity of the fadtion 
within, who made the miferies and dying groans of 
their ftarving brethren the fobjedb of their cruel mirth, 
and carried their barbarity even to the fheathing of 
their fwords in fport in thofe poor wretches, under pre¬ 
tence of try'ng their fharpnefs. 

When they found therefore that neither their guards 
nor feverities could prevent the people’s flight, they 
had recourfe to another ftratagem equally impious and 
cruel: which was, to hire a pack of vile pretenders to 
prophecy, to go about and. encourage the defpairing 
remains of the people to expedt a fpeedy and miracu¬ 
lous deliverance ; and this impofture proved, a greater 
expedient with that infatuated nation than their other 
precautions. 

Nothing could be more dreadful than the famiflied 
condition to which they were now reduced. The poor, 
having nothing to trail to bra the Homan's mercy or 
a ipeedy death, ran all hazards to get out of the city ; 
and if in their flight, and wandering out for herbs or 
any other fuftenance, they fell into the hands of any of 
Titus’s parties fent about to guard the avenues, they 
were unmercifully fcourged, and crucified if they made 
the leaft refiftance. The rich within the walls were 
now forced, though in the moft private manner, to give 
half, or all they were worth, for a meafure of wheat, 
and the middling fort for one of barley. This they 
were forced to convey into fome private place in their 
houfes, and to feed upon it as it was, without daring 
to pound or grind it, much lefs to boil or bake it, left 
the noife or fmell fliould draw the rapacious zealots to 
come and tear it from them. Not that thefe were re¬ 
duced to any real want of provifions, but they had a 
double end in this barbarous plunder ; to wit, the ftar¬ 
ving what they cruelly Ity led all ufelefs perfons, and 
the keeping their own ftores in referve. It was upon 
this fad and pinching juncture, that an unhappy mo¬ 
ther was reduced to the extremity of butchering and 
eating her own child. 

When this news was fpread through the city, the hor¬ 
ror and confternation were as univerfal as they were 
inexpreflible. It was then that they began to think 
themfelves forfaken by the Divine Providence, and to 
expeft the moft terrible effefts of his anger againft the 
poor remains of their 1 nation ; infomuch that they be¬ 
gan to envy thofe that had periftied before them, and 
to wilh their turn might come before the fad expedted 
cataftrcphe. Their rears were but too juft ; fince Ti¬ 
tus, at the very firft hearing of this inhuman deed, 
fwore the total extirpation of city and people. “ Since 
(faid he) they have fo often refufed my proffers of 
pardon, and have preferred war to- peace, rebellion to 
obedience, and famine, fuch a dreadful one efpecially, 
to plenty, I am determined to bury that accurfed me¬ 
tropolis under its ruins, that the lun may never fhoot 
his beams on a city where the mothers feed on the flefh 
of their children, and the fathers, no lefs guilty than 
file7, choofe to drive them to fuch extremities, rather 
than lay down their arms.” 


Jdwj. 


The dreadful adiion happened about the end of July, 
by which time the Romans, having purfued their at-' 
tacks with frefti vigour, made themfelves mafters of 
the fortrefs Antonia; which obliged the Jews to fet 
fire to thofe ftately galleries which joined it to- the 
temple, left they ihould afford an eafy paffage to the. 
beftegers into this laft. About the fame time Titus, 
with much difficulty, got materials, for raifmg new 
mounds and terraces, in, order to haften.the fiege, and 
fave, if poffible, the fad remains of that once glorious 
ftrudlure; but his pity- proved ftill worie and wori’e 
bellowed on thofe obftinate wretches, who only be¬ 
came the more furious and defperate by it. Titus at 
length caufed fire to be fet to the gates, after having- 
had a vary bloody encounter, in whieh his men were 
repulfed with lofs. The Jews were fo. terrified at it, 
that they fuffered themfelves to be devoured by the 
flames, without attempting either to extinguiih them 
or fave themfelves. All! this while Jofephus did' 
not ceafe exhorting the infatuated people to furren- 
der, to reprefent to them the dreadful confequences 
of an obftinate refiftance, and. to allure them that it. 
was out of mere compaffion to them that lie thus ha¬ 
zarded his own life to lave, theirs : lie received one day 
fuch a wound in his head by. a Hone from the battle¬ 
ments, as.laid him for dead on the ground. The Jews 
Tallied out immediately,, to have. IHzed on his body; 
but the Romans proved too. quick and ftrong for them, 
and carried him off. 

By this time, the two factions within, but efpecially Johifplua- 
that of John,, having plundered, rich and poor of all ders the 
they had, fell, alfo on the treafury of the temple, temple, 
whence John took a great quantity of golden uten- 
fils, together with thofe magnificent gifts which had 
been prefented to that facred place by the Jewiih kings, 
by Auguftus, Livia, and many other, foreign princes, 
and melted them all to his own life. The repositories 
of the facred oil which was to maintain the lamps, and 
of the wine which was referved to accompany, the ufual 
facrifices, were likewife feized upon, and turned into 
common ufe; and the laft of this to fuch exeefs, as 
to make himfelf and his. party drunk, with it. All 
this while,, not only the zealots, but many of the 
people, were ftill under fuch an infatuation, that tho’ 
the fortrefs Antonia was loft, and nothing left but 
the temple, which the Romans were preparing to bat¬ 
ter down, yet .they could not perfuade themfelves, that- 
God would Infer that holy place to be taken by hea¬ 
thens, and were ftill expecting fome fudden and mira¬ 
culous deliverance. Even'that vile monfter John, 
who commanded there, either feemed confident of it, 
or elfe endeavoured to make them think him fo. For, 
when Jofephus was fent for the laft time to upbraid: 
his obftinately expofing that facred building, and the 
miferable remains of God’s people, to fudden and 
fore deftruftion, he only anfwcred him with the bit- 
tereft invedtives; adding, that he was defending the 
Lord’s vineyard, which he was fore could notbe taken 
by any human force. Jofephus in. vain reminded him , 
of the many ways by which he had polluted both city 
and temple; ar.d in particular of the feas of blood 
which he caufed to be fned in both thofe facred places, 
and which, he allured him from the old prophecies, 
were a certain fign and forerunner of their fpeedy fur- 
render and deftruclioij. John remained as inflexible- 

as 
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Jews. as if all the prophets had afiured him of a deliverance ; 

v - till at length Titus, i'orefeeing the inevitable ruin of 

that bately edifice, which he was bill extremely de- 
fircus to fave, vouchlafed even himfeli to fpcak to 
them, and to perfuade them to furrender. But the 
faflious, looking upon this condefcenfion as the ef¬ 
fects of his fear rather than generolity, only grew the 
more furious upon it, and forced him at lab to come 
to thole extremities, which he had hitherto endeavour¬ 
ed to avoid. That his army, which was to attack the 
temple, might have the freer paifage towards it through 
tiro caitle Antonia, he caufied a conliderable part of 
the wall to be pulled down, and levelled ; which pro¬ 
ved fo very ftrong, that it took him up ieven whole 
days, by winch time the) were far advanced in the 
month of July. 

The daily It "'as on the 17th day of the month, as all Jofe- 
iacrifice in- pirns’s copies have Lt, that the daily facrifice ceafed for 
terrupted. the firlt time iince its reftoration by the brave Judas 
Maccabeus, there being no proper perfon left in the 
temple to offer it up. Titus caufed the factious to be 
ieverely upbraided for it; exhorted John to fet up 
whom he would to perform that office, rather than fuf- 
fer the fervice of God to be fet afidc ; and then chal¬ 
lenged him and his party to come out of the temple, 
and fight on a more proper ground, and thereby fave 
that facred edifice from the fury of the Roman troops. 
When nothing could prevail on them, they began to 
fet fire again to the gallery which yielded a communi¬ 
cation between the temple and the cable Antonia. The 
Jews had already burnt about 20 cubits of it in length ; 
but this fecond bla/.e, which was likewife encouraged 
by the befieged, confirmed about 14 more; after 
which, they beat down what remained banding. On 
the 27th of July, the Jews, having filled part of the 
webern portico with ccmbubible matter, made a kind 
of flight; upon which, fome of the forwarded of the 
Romans having fealed up to the top, the Jews fet fire 
to it, which flamed with filch fudden fury, that many 
of the former were confirmed in it, and the reb, ven¬ 
turing to jump down from the battlements, were, all 
but one, crulhed to death. 

On the very next day, Titus having fet fire to the 
north gallery, which inclofed the outer court of the 
temple, from fort Antonia to the valley of Ccdron, got 
an eafy admittance into it, and forced the befieged in¬ 
to that of the priebs. He tried in vain fix days to bat¬ 
ter down one of the galleries of that preclnfl with an 
helepolis: he was forced to mount his battering-rams 
on the terrace, which was raifed by this time ; and yet 
the brength of this wall was fuch, that it eluded the 
force of thefe alfo, though others of his troops w ere bufy 
in lapping it. When they found that neither rams nor 
fapping could gain ground, they bethought them- 
felves of fcaing ; but were vigorouffy repulled fin the 
47 attempt, with the lofs of feme bandards, and a num- 
The gates her of men. When Titus therefore found that his 
*>[ t jrc- tem " ^ e ^ lre fo"™? that building was like to cob fo many 
L *. CL Un ^ ves > h e fet five to the gates, which, being plated 
with filver, burnt all that night, whilb the metal dropt 
down in the melting. The flame foon communicated 
itftif to the porticoes and galleries ; which the befieged 
beheld without offering to bop it, but contented tliem- 
felvcs with fending whole volleys of impotent cur As 
againb the Romans. This was done on the eighth of 


Auguft; and, on the next day, Titus, having given Jews, 
orders to extinguifh the fire, called a council, to de- ' v ' 
termine whether the remainder of the temple Ihould 
be laved or demolilhed. That general was bill for 
the former, and mob of the rcb deci.ued fur the lat¬ 
ter ; alleging,, that it was no longer a temple, but a 
feene of war and {laughter, and that the Jews would 
never be at reb as long as any part of ic was left 
banding : but when they found Titus biffly bent on 
preferving fo noble an edifice, againb which he told 
them he could have no quarrel, they all came over to 
his mind. The next day, Augub the 10th, was 
therefore determined for a general affault: and the 
night before the Jew's made two defperate failles on 
the Romans ; in the lab of which, thefe, being time¬ 
ly fuccoured. by Titus, beat them back into their in- 
clofarc. 

But whether this lab Jewifh effi rt exafperated the 
befiegers, or, which is more likely, as JoAphus thinks, 
pnlhed by the. hand of Providence, one of the Roman 
foldiers, of his own accord, took up a blazing fire¬ 
brand, and, getting on his comrade’s [boulders, threw 
it into one of the apartments that furreunded the fanc- 
tuary, through a window'. This immediately fet the 
whole north-lide in a flame up to the third ilory, on 
the fame fatal day and month in which it had been 
formerly burnt by Nebuchadnezzar. Titus, who w'as 
gone to.reb himfelf a while in his pavilion, was awaked 
at the noife, and ran immediately to give orders to 
have the fir.e extinguilhed. He called, prayed, threat¬ 
ened, and even caned his men, but in vain; the co:> 
fufion W'as fo great, and the foldiers fo obbinately bent 
upon debroying all that was left, that he was neither 
heard nor minded. Thofe that flocked thither from 
tlie camp, inftead of obeying his orders, were, bufy, 
either in killing the Jews, or in increafing the flames. 

When Titus obferved that all his endeavours veere 
vain, he entered: into the fanfluarv and the mob ho¬ 
ly place, in which he found bill fuch fumptuous uten- 
fils and ocher riches as even excceedcu all that had 
been told him of it. Out of the former he faved the 
golden candleilidk, the table of Ihev-hread, the altar 
of perfumes, all of pure gold, and the book or volume 
of the law, wrapped up in a rich gold tiifue : but in. 
the latter he found no utenlils, becaufe, in all proba¬ 
bility; they had not made a frefh ark fince that of So¬ 
lomon had been lob. Upon his coming out of that 
facred place, fome other foldieis fet fire to it, and obli¬ 
ged thofe that had baid behind to come out; they all 
fell foul on the plunder of it,, tearing even the geld 
plating off the gates and timber-work, and carried off 
all the cobly utenfils, robes, &c. they found, infomuch 
that ’.here w'as not one of them who did not enrich 
himfelf by it. 4 g 

An horrid mafiaere followed foon after, in which a A dreadXui 
great many thoufand-s periflred ; fome by the flames, tuyere- 
others by the fall, from the battlements, and a great¬ 
er number by the enemy’s fword, which delhroy- 
ed all it met with, without diftinflion of age, fex, 
or quality. Among them were upwards of 60.00 per- 
fons who had been feduced thither by a fidfc pro¬ 
phet, who promiAd them that they fhould find a 
fpeedy and miraculous relief there on that very day. 

Some of them remained five whole days on the, top of 
tic T.'nllc, rxd afterwards threw tlicmfelves or. the gene¬ 
ral’;-. 
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rals mercy; but were anfwered that they had outftaid ed by wild beads. The number of thofe prifoners 
the time, and were led to execution. The Romans car- amounted to 97,009, befides about 11,000 more, who 
ried their fury to the burning of all the treafure-hou- were either ftarved through negleft, or ftarved them- 
fes of the place, tho’ they were full of the richeft fur- felves through fullennefs and defpair—--The whole num- 


niture, plate, veflments, and other things of value, 
which had been laid up in thofe places for fecurity. 
In a word, they did not ceafe burning and butchering. 


her of Jews who perifhed in thi$ war is computed at up¬ 
wards of 1, 400,000. 

Befides thefe, however, a vaft number perifhed in 


till they had deftroyed all, except two of the temple- caves, woods, wildernefies, common-fewers, &c. of 


gates, and that part of the court which was deflined 
for the women. 

In the mean time the feditious made fuch a vigo¬ 
rous pufh, that they efcaped the fury of the Romans, 
at leaft for the prefent, and retired into the city. But 
here they found. all the avenues fo well guarded, that 


whom no computation could be made. Whilft the 
foldiers were ftill bufy in burning the remains of the 
city, and vifiting all the hiding-places, where they 5^ 
killed numbers of poor creatures who had endeavoured Simon anef- 
to evade their cruelty, the two grand rebels Simon Johntakei*. 
and John were found, and referved for the triumph of 


there was no poffibility left for them to get out; which the conqueror. John, being pinched with hunger, 
obliged them to fecure themfelves- as well as they foon came out; and having begged his. life, obtained 
could on the fouth-fide of it, from whence Simon, and it ; but was condemned to perpetual imprifonment. 
John of Gifchala, fent to defire a parley with Titus. Simon, whofe retreat had been better flored, held out 
They were anfwered, that though they had been the till the end of Odober. The two chiefs, with 700 


caufe of all this bloodfhed and ruin, yet they fhould 
have their lives fpared, if they laid down their arms, 
and furrendered themfelves prifoners. To this they 


of the hanfomeft Jewilh captives, were made to at¬ 
tend the triumphal chariot; after which Simon was 
dragged- through the ftreets with a rope about his 


replied, that they had engaged themfelves, by the neck, fevercly i'courged, and then put to death : and 


moil folemn oaths, never to furrender ; and therefore, John was fent into perpetual imprifonment.—Three 
only begged leave to retire into the mountains with caitles ftill remained untaken, namely, Herodian, Ma- 
their wives and children: which infolence fo exafpe- chseron, and Maifada. The two former capitulated ; 
rated the Roman general, that he caufed an herald to but Maffada held out. The place was exceedingly Defpcrate 
bid them Hand to their defence; for that not one of ftrong both by nature and art, well ftored with all end of the 
them fnould be fpared, fmee they had rejected his laft kinds of provilions, and defended by a numerous gar- garrifon of 
ofFers of pardon. Immediately after this, he abandon- rifon of zealots, at the head of whom was one Ele- Ma ^ a< ^ a - 
ed the city to the fury of the foldiers, who fell forth- azar, the grandfon of Judas Gaulonites, formerly meri- 
with on plundering, fetting- fire every where, and mur- tioned. The Roman general having in vain tried his 
dering all that fell into their hands ; whilft the factious, engines and battering-rams againit it, bethought him- 
who were left, went and fortified themfelves in the roy- felf of furrounding it with a high and ftrong wall, 
al palace, where they killed 8000 Jews who had taken and then ordered the gates to be fet on fire. The 
.refuge there. wind pufiied the flames fo fiercely againft the Jews, 

In the mean time, great preparations were making that Eleazar in defpair perfuaded them firft to kill 


for a vigorous attack on the upper city, efpecially on 
the royal palace; and this took them up from the 
20th of Auguft to the 7th of September, during 


their wives and children, and then to choofe ten men 
by lot, who fhould kill all the reft ; and laftly one out 
of the furviving ten to difpatch them and himfelf; on- 


which time great numbers came and made their fub- ly this laft man was ordered to fet fire to the place be- 
, million to Titus. The warlike engines then played fo fore he put an end to his own life. All this was ac- 
furioufly on the factious, that they were taken with a cordingly done ; and on the morrow when the Romans 
fudden panic ; and, inftead of fleeing into the towers were preparing to fcale the walls, they were greatly 
of Hippicos, Phafael, or Mariamne, which were yet furprifed neither to fee nor hear any thing move. On 
untaken, and fo ftrong that nothing but famine could this they made fuch an hideous outcry, that two wo- 
have reduced them, they ran like madmen towards Si- men, who had concealed themfelves in an aqueduCt, 
loah, with a defign to have attacked the wall of cir- came forth and acquainted them with the defperate ca- 
cumvallation, and to have efcaped out of the city ; taftrophe of the befieged. 

but, being there repulfed, they were forced to go and Thus ended the Jewifh nation and worfhip ; nor State of the 
hide themfelves in the public finks and common few-' have they ever fince been able to regain the fmalleft Jews finoe 
ers, fome one way and fome another. All whom the footing in the country of Judea, nor indeed in any ‘j 16 deftruc- 
Romans could find were put to the fword, and the ci- other country on earth, though there is fcarce any part t {°® of 
ty was fet on fire. This was on the eighth of Sep- of tire globe where they are not to be found. They* eircity- 
tember, when the city was taken and entered by Ti- continue their vain expectations of a Meffiah to dcli- 
tus. He would have put an end to the maflacre ; but ver them from the low eftate into which they are fal- 
his men killed all, except the moft vigorous, whom len ; and, notwithstanding their repeated difappoint- 
fthey flint up in the porch of the. women juft mention- ments, there are few who can ever be perfuaded to 
cu. Fronto, who had the care of them, referved the embrace Chriftianity. Their ceremonies and religious 
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youngeft 


moft beautiful for Titus’s triumph; 


and fent all that were above feventeen years of age in- 


worftiip ought to be taken from the law of Mofes ; 
but they have added a multitude of abfurdities not 


to Egypt, to be employed in fome public works there ; worth the enquiring after. In many countries, and in 
and a great number of others were fent into feveral ci- different ages, they have been terribly maffacred, and 
ties of Syria, and other provinces, to be expofed on in general have been better treated by the Mahome- 
the public theatre, to exhibit fights, or be devour- tans and Pagans than by Chriftians. Since the revi- 
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jews, val of arts and learning, however, they have felt the 
Jezides. benefit of that increafe of humanity which hath taken 
v ' place almoll all over the globe. It is faid, that in 
Britain the life of a Jew was formerly at the difpofal 
of the chief lord where he lived, and likewife all his 
goods. So ftrong alfo were popular prejudices and fuf- 
picions againft them, that in the year 1348, a fatal 
endemic diftemper raging in a great part of Europe, 
it was laid that they had poiloned the fprings and 
wells j in confequence of which a million and a half 
of them were cruelly mailacred. In 1493, half a mil¬ 
lion of them were driven out of Spain, and 150,000 
from Portugal. Edward I. did the fame. In ihort, 
they were every where perfecuted, opprelfed, and moll 
rigoroufly treated. 

In this enl'ghtened period a more generous fyftem is 
taking place. France has allowed them the rights of 
citizens, which induces numbers of the mod wealthy 
Jews to fix their refidence in that country. Poland is 
about granting them very great privileges and immu¬ 
nities ; England, Holland, and Prulfia tolerate and 
protect them ; and the emperor has revoked fome rc- 
llrictions, for which an edidl has lately palled : Spain, 
Portugal, and fome of the Italian Hates, are Hill, how¬ 
ever, totally averfe to their dwelling among them. 

JEZIDES, among the Mahometans ; a term of li- 
milar import with heretics amoi*g Chriftians. 

The Jezides are a numerous left inhabiting Turkey 
and Perfia, fo called from their head Jezid, an Ara¬ 
bian prince, who flew the fons of Ali, Mahomet’s fa¬ 
ther-in-law ; for which reafon he is reckoned a parri¬ 
cide, and his followers heretics. There are about 
20,000 Jezides in Turkey and Perfia ; who are of two 
forts, black and white. The white are clad like 
Turks ; and diftinguifhed only by their Hurts, which 
are not flit at the neck like thofe of others, but have 
only a round hole to thrull their heads through. This 
is in memory of a golden ring, or circle of light, which 
delcended from heaven upon the neck of their cheq, 
the head of their religion, after his undergoing a fall 
of forty days. The black Jezides, though married, 
are the monks or religious of the order ; and thefe are 
called Fakirs. 

The Turks exaft exceffive taxes from the Jezides, 
who hate the Turks as their mortal enemies; and when, 
in their wrath, they curfe any creature, they call it 
w.ujfulman : but they are great lovers of the Chriftians, 
being more fond of Jefus Chrift than of Mahomet, and 
are never circumcifed but when they are forced to it. 
They are extremely ignorant, and believe both the 
bible and the koran without reading either of them: 
they make vows and pilgrimages, but have no places 
of religious worfhip. 

All the adoration they pay to God confifts of fome 
fongs in honour of Jefus Chrift, the virgin, Mofes, 
and fometimes Mahomet; and it is a principal point 
of their religion never to fpeak ill of the devil, left he 
Ihould relent the injury, if ever he Ihould come to be in 
favour with God again, which they think poflible; 
whenever they fpeak of him, they call him the angel 
Peacock. They bury their dead in the firft place they 
come at, rejoicing as at a feftival, and celebrating the 
entry of the deceafed into heaven. They go in com¬ 
panies like the Arabians, and change their habitations 
every 15 days. When they get wine, they drink it to 


excels ; and it is faid, that they fometimes do this with Jezracl 
a religious purpofe, calling it the blood of Chrift. They II 
buy their wives ; and the market-price is 200 crowns . 

for all women, handibme or not, without diftinction. 

JEZRAEL, or Jezreel, a town in the north of 
Samaria, towards mount Carmel, where Hood a palace 
of the kings of Ifrael, 1 Kings xxi. 18. On the bor¬ 
ders of Galilee (Joihua xix.) faid to be one of the 
towns of Iflachar.—The valley of Jezreel (Judges 
vi. 17.) was fituated to the north of the town, run¬ 
ning from weft to eaft for ten miles, between two 
mountains ; the one to the north, commonly called 
Herman, near mount Tabor; the other Gilboa: in 
breadth two miles. 

IF, an ifland of France, in Provence, and the moll 
eaftern of the three before the harbour of Marfeilles. 

It is very well foi tilled, and its port one of the bell in 
the Mediterranean. 

IGIS, a town of the eountry of the Grifons, in 
Caddea, with a magnificent caftle, in which is a cabi¬ 
net of curiofities, and a handfome library; 23 miles 
fouth-weft of Choira, and 23 fouth of Glaris. E. Lon. 

9. o. N. Lat. 49. 10. 

IGLAW, a confiderable and populous town of 
Germany, in Moravia, where they have a manufadtery 
of good cloth, and excellent beer. It is feated on the. 
river Igla, 40 miles weft of Brin, and 80 fouth-eaft of 
Prague. E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 49. 10. 

IGNATIA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is five-toothed ; the corolla is long; the fruit an 
unilocular plum, with many feeds. There is but one 
fpecies, the amara, a native of India. The fruit of 
this tree contains the feeds called St Ignatius’s beans. 

The bell account of the plant that has yet appeared, 
is that fent by father Cameli to Ray and Petiver, and 
publifhed in the Philofophical Traniactions for the year 
1699: he cbferves, that it grows in the Philippine 
iflands, and winds itfelf about the talleft trees to the 
top; that it has large, ribbed, bitter leaves, a flower 
li ke that of the pomegranate, and a fruit larger than 
a melon. Some referable the fruit to a pomegranate, 
probably from mifapplying Camelli’s words. The fruit 
is covered with a thin, gloify, blackilh, green, and as 
it were marbled Ihell, under which is lodged another 
of a ftony hardnefs: within this is contained a foft, 
yellow, bitterilh pulp, in which lie the feeds or beans, 
to the number commonly of 24, each covered with a 
filvery down. 

The fame gentleman gives an account of the virtues 
attributed to thefe feeds by the Indians; but expe¬ 
rience has fliown that they are dangerous. Konig re¬ 
lates, that a perfon, by drinking fome of a fpirituous 
tincture of them inftead of aqua vitas, was thrown into 
ftrong convulfions ; and Dr Grim, that a dram of the 
feed e in fubftance occafioned, for a time, a total depri¬ 
vation of the fenfes. Others mention violent vomitings, 
and purgings from its ule. Neumann hath obferved 
intermitting fevers removed by drinking, on the ap¬ 
proach of a paroxyfm, an infufion of lb me grains of 
die bean made in carduus water: We are not, how¬ 
ever, from hence to look upon this medicine as an uni- 
verfal febrifuge, cr to ufe it indiferiminately. 

Thefe beans (for fo cuftom requires that we Ihould 
call them) are about the fize of a moderately large nut¬ 
meg i 
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meg; in figure fomewhat roundith, but extremely ir- 
v ' regular, fcarcely any two being entirely alike, full of 
unequal depreflions and prominences; in colour, ex¬ 
ternally yellpwifti brown, but when the outer Ik in is 
taken off, of a biackifh brown, and in part quite 
blackifh ; in confiftence hard and compact as horn, fo 
as not to be reducible--into a powdery form, 'but by 
cutting or rafping : for all. hardnefs, however, 
they are not proof againft y^ojjcns. When frefh, they 
have fomewhat of a mulky, fmell, which by age is loll: 
their tafte is very bitter, refembled by fome to that of 
gentaury. 

According to fome, it is from this plant that the 
Colombo root is obtained,. 

IGNATIUS Loyola, (canonized), the founder 
of the well-known order- of the Jesuits, was bom at 
the cattle of Loyola, in Bifcay, 1491 ; and became 
fir 11 page to Ferdinand V. king of Spain, and then an 
officer in his army.. In this lait capacity, he fignalized 
himfelf by his valour; and was wounded in i>oth legs 
at the fiege of Pompeluna, in 1521. To this chcum- 
'ftance the Jefuits owe their origin; for, while he was 
under cure of his wound, a Life sf the Saints was put 
into his hands, which determined him to forfake the 
military for the ecclefiaftical profeffion. His firft de¬ 
vout exercile was to dedicate himfelf to the blefled vir¬ 
gin as her knight: he then went a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land; and on his return to Europe, he conti¬ 
nued his theological Undies in the univerlities of Spain, 
though he. was then 33 years of age. After this he 
went to Paris; and in France laid the foundation of 
this new order, the inftitutes of which he prefented 
to Pope Paul III. who made many objections to them, 
but at laft confirmed the inftitution in 1540. The 
founder died in 1555, and left his difciples two famous 
books; 1. Spiritual exercifes ; 2. Conftitutions or rales 
of the order. But it mull be remembered, that though 
thefe avowed inftitutes contain many privileges ob¬ 
noxious to the welfare of fociety, the moft diabolical 
are contained in the private rules intitled Monita fecre- 
ia, which were not difcovered till towards the dole of 
the laft century ; and moft writers attribute thefe, and 
even the Conftitutions, to Laynex, the fecond general 
of the order. 

Ignatius (St), furnamed Theophrqfius , one of the 
apoftolical fathers of die church, -was born in Syria, 
and educated under the apoftle and evangelift St John, 
-and intimately-acquainted with fome other of the a- 
poftles, efpecially St Peter and St Paul. Being fully 
inftruftedin the doeftrines of Chriftianity, he was, for 
his eminent parts and piety, ordained by St John, and 
confirmed about the year 67 bifhop of Antioch, by 
thofe two apoftles, who firft planted Chriftianity, in that 
city, where th| difciples alfo were firft called Chriftians. 
Antioch was then not only the metropolis of Syria, 
hut a city the moft famous and renowned of any in die 
eaft, and the ancient feat of the Rorrian emperors, as 
well as of the viceroys and governors* In diis impor¬ 
tant feat he continued to fit fomewhat above 40 years, 
both an honour and fafe-guard of the Chriftian reli¬ 
gion, till the year 107, when Trajan the emperor, 
fiuftied with a victory which he had lately obtained o- 
ver the Scythians and Daci, about the ninth year of 
his reign, came to Antioch to make preparations for 
a war againft the Pardiians and Armenians. He ei> 
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tered the city with the pomp and folcmnflies of a tri- Igiurtias. 
umpli j and, as his firft care ufually was about the con- “ v ' 
cernments of religion, he began prefently to inquire 
into that affair. Chriftianity had by this time made 
fiich a pregrefs, diat the. Romans grew jealous and 
uneafy at it. This prince, therefore, had already 
commenced a -perfecution againft the Chriftians in 
other parts of the empire, which he now refolved to 
carry on here. However, as he was naturally of rr — 
mild difpofition, though he ordered the laws to be put 
in force againft them, if conviftcd, yet he forbad them 
to be fought after. 

In this ftate of affairs, Ignatius, thinking it more 
prudent to go himfelf than flay to be fent for, of hi* 
own accord prefented himfelf to the emperor; and, it 
is faid, there pafl'ed a long and particular difeorufe be¬ 
tween them, wherein the emperor expreffmg a furprife 
how he dared to tranfgrefs the laws, the bifhop took 
the opportunity to affert his own innocency, and to 
explain and vindicate his faith with freedom. The if- 
fue of this was, that he was call into prifon, and this- 
fentence paffed upon him, That, being incurably over¬ 
run with fuperftition, he fhquld be carried bound by fol- 
diers to Rome, arid there thrown as a prey to wild hearts. 

He was firft conduced to Seleucia, a port of Syria, 
at about 16 miles diftance, the place where Paul and 
Barnabas iet fail for Cyprus. Arriving at Smyrna iri 
Ionia, he went to vifit Polycarp bifhop of that place, 
and was himfelf vifited by the clergy of the Afian 
churches round the country. In return for that kind* 
nefs, he wrote letters to feveral churches; as the Ephe- 
fians, Magnefians, and Trallrans,- befides the Romans, 
for their inftruftion and eftablifhrrient in the faith; one 
of thefe was addreffed to the Chriftians at Rome, to 
acquaint them with his prefent ftate, and paftionate de- 
fire not to be hindered in the courfe of martyrdom 
which he was now haftening to accompiilh. 

His guard, a little impatient of their flay, fet fail 
with him for Troas, a noted city of the leffer Phry¬ 
gia, not far from the ruins of old Troy; where, at 
his arrival, he was much refrefhed with the news he 
received of the perfecution ceaiing in the chure-h of 
Antioch: hither alfo feveral churches fent their mef- 
fengers to pay their refpefts to him ; and hence tee he 
difpatched two epiflles, one to the church of Phila¬ 
delphia, and the other to that of Smyrna; and, to¬ 
gether with this laft, as Eufebius relates, he wrote pri¬ 
vately to Polycarp, recommending to him the care and 
infpeciion of the church of Antioch. 

From Troas they failed to Neapolis, a maritime 
town in Macedonia ; thence to Philippi, » Roman co¬ 
lony, where they were entertained with all imaginable 
kindnefs and courtefy, and conduced forwards on their 
journey, pafiing on foot through Macedonia and Epi¬ 
rus, till they came to Epidanium, a city of Dalma¬ 
tia ; where again taking flopping, they failed through 
the Adriatic, and arrived at Rhegium, a port-town!n 
Italy; directing their courfc thence through the Tyr¬ 
rhenian! fea to Puteoli, whence Ignatius defired to 
proceed by laud, ambitious to trace the fame way by 
which St Paul went to Rome; but this wifh was not 
complied with : and, after a flay of 24 hours, a prof- 
perous wind quickly carried them to the Roman port, 
the great harbour and Ration for their navy, built 
near Oftia, at the mouth of the Tyber, about 16 miles 

from 
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Ignatius fr'in Rome ; whither the martyr longed to come, as 
1 much dcitrous to be at the- end of his race, as his keep- 

_ers, weary of their voyage, were to be at the end of their 

journey. 

The Chriitians at Rome, daily exporting his arrival, 
were come out to meet and entertain him, and accor¬ 
dingly received him with a mixture of joy and forrow; 
but when lb me of them intimated, that poffibly the 
populace might be taken off from defiring his death, 
he expreffed a pious indignation, intreating them to 
caft no rubs in his way, nor do any thing that might 
hinder him, now he was hailening to his crown. There 
are many fuch expreilions as this in his epiftle to the 
Romans, which plainly ihow that he was highly am¬ 
bitious of the crown of martyrdom. Yet it does not 
appear that lie rafhly fought or provoked danger. A- 
mong other expreilions of his ardour for fuffering, he 
faid, that the wild beads had feared and refuted to 
touch f'ome that had been thrown to them, which he 
hoped would not happen to him. Being cor.durted 
to Rome, he was prclented to the prsefert, and the 
emperor’s letters probably delivered concerning him. 
The interval before his martyrdom was fpent in pray¬ 
ers for the peace and profperity of the church. That 
his pumfhment might be the more pompous and pub¬ 
lic, one of their folemn feitivals, the time of their Sa¬ 
turnalia, and that part of it when they celebrated their 
Sigillaria, was pitched on for his execution ; at which 
time it was their cuftom to entertain the people with 
the bloody conflirts of gladiator , and the hunting and 
fighting with wild beafts. Accordingly, on the 13th 
kal. January, i. e. December 20. he was brought out 
into the amphitheatre, and tire lions being let loofe 
upon him, quickly difpatched their meal, leaving no¬ 
thing but a few of the hardeff of his bones. Thefe 
remains were gathered up by two deacons who had 
been the companions of his journey, and being tranf- 
ported to Antioch, were interred in the cemetery, 
without the gate that leads to Daphne ; whence, by 
the command of the emperor Theodofius, they were 
removed with great pomp and folemnity to the Ty- 
cheon, a temple within the city, dedicated to the pub¬ 
lic genius of it, but now confecrated to the memory of 
the martyr. 

St Ignatius Hands at the head of thofe Antinicene 
fathers, who have occafionally delivered their opinions 
in defence of the true divinity of Chrilt, whom he calls 
the Son of God , and his eternal Word. He is alfo reck¬ 
oned the great champion of the dortrine of the epif- 
copal order, as diflind and fuperior to that of prieft 
and deacon. And one, the mod important, ufe of His 
writings refperts the authenticity of the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, which he frequently alludes to, in the very ex- 
preffions as they Hand at this day.—Archbifhop Ufh- 
er’s edition of his works, printed in 1647, is thought 
the beft : yet there is a frelher edition extant at Am- 
fterdam, where, befide the beft notes, there are the dif- 
fertations of Ufher and Pearfon. 

St Ignatius’s Bean. See Ignatia. 

IGNIS-fatuus, a kind of light, fuppofed to be of 
an elertric nature, appearing frequently in mines, 
■marfhy places, and near ftagnating waters. It was 
formerly thought, and is ftill by the fuperftitious 
believed to have fomething ominous in its nature, 
Vol. IX. 


and to prefage death and other misfortunes. There Ignition 
have been inltances of people being decoyed by thefe 5 
lights into marfliv places, where they have perifiied ; 1 S nor dncc ’ 
whence the names of Ignis-fatuus, Will-whh-a-avifp, " v ” 
and Jack-witb-ii-lanihom, as if this appearance was 
afi evil fpirit which took delight in doing mifehief of 
that kind. For a further account of the nature and 
properties of the ignis-fatuus, lee the articles Light 
and Meteor. 

IGNITION, properly fignifies the fetting fi:e to 
any fubftance ; but the fenle is commonly reftrained 
to that kind of burning which is not accompanied 
with flame, luch as that of charcoal, cinders, metals, 
ftones, and other folid fubftances. 

The effeds of ignition are firft to diffipate what is 
called the phlogifton of the ignited fubftance, after 
which it is reduced to allies. Verification next fol¬ 
lows ; and laftly, the fubftance is totally diflipated in 
vapour. All thefe effeds, however, depend on the 
prefence of the air ; for in -vacuo the phlogifton of any 
fubftance cannot be diflipated. Neither can a body 
which is totally deftitute of phlogifton be ignited in 
fuch a manner as thofe which are not deprived of it; 
for as long as the phlogifton remains, tire heat is kept 
up in the body by the adion of the external air upon 
it; but when the phlogifton is totally gone, the air 
always deftroys, inftead of augmenting the heat. Phi- 
lofophers have therefore been greatly embarraffed in ex¬ 
plaining the phenomena of ignition. See Phlogiston. 

IGNOBlLES, among the Romans, was the defig- 
nation of fuch perfons as had no right of ufing pictures 
and ftatnes. See Jus Imaginis-. 

IGNOMINIA, a fpecies of puniffiment amongft 
the Romans, whereby the offender fuffered public 
fiiame, either by virtue of the praetor’s edid, or by- 
order of the cenfor. This inftrument, .befides the 
fcandal, deprived the party of the privilege of bearing 
any offices, and almoft all other liberties of a Roman 
citizen. 

IGNORAMUS, in law is a word properly u- 
fed by the grand inqueft empanelled in the inquifi- 
tion of caufes criminal and public, and written upon the 
bill whereby any crime is offered to their confideration, 
when as they miffike their evidence as defedive or too 
weak to make good the prefentment; the effed of 
which word fo written is, that all farther inquiry upon 
that party for that fault is thereby flopped, and he 
delivered without farther anfwer. It hath a refem- 
blance with that cuftom of the ancient Romans, where 
the judges, when they abfolved a perfon accufed, did 
write A. upon a little table provided for that purpofe, 
i. e. abfolvimus ; if they judged him guilty, they wrote 
C. i. e. condemnamus; if they found the cafe difficult 
and doubtful, they wrote N. L. i. e. non liquet. 

IGNORANCE, the privation or abfence of know¬ 
ledge. The caufes of ignorance, according to Locke, 
are chiefly thefe three. 1. Want of ideas. 2. Want 
of a difcoverable connedion between the ideas we 
have. 3. Want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

See Metaphysics. 

Ignorance, in a more particular fenfe, is ufed to 
denote illiteracy. Previous to the taking of Rome by 
the Gauls, fuch grofs ignorance prevailed among the 
Romans, that few of the citizens could read or write, and 

T the 
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Ignorance the alphabet was almoft unknown. During three ages 
5 there were no public fchools, but the little learning their 
«_ •** e ' children had was taught them by their parents; and how 
little that was maybe partly concluded from this circum- 
ffance, that a nail was ufually driven into the wall of 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember, to affift the ignorance of the people in reckon- 
. ipg the years, becaufe they were unacquainted with 
letters or figures. The driving of the nail was after¬ 
wards converted into a religious ceremony, and per¬ 
formed by the Dictator, to avert public calamities. 

Ignorance, or miilake, in law, a defeff of will, 
whereby a perfon is excufed from the guilt of a crime, 
when, intending to do a lawful adt, he does that which 
is unlawful. For here the deed and the will adting 
feparately, there is not that conjundtion between them 
which is neceffary to form a criminal adt. . But this 
muft be an ignorance or miilake of fadl, and not an 
error in point of law. As if a man intending to kill 
a thief or houfe-breaker in his own houfe, by miilake 
kills one of his own family,' this is no criminal adtion ; 
but if a man thinks he has a right to kill a perfon 
excommunicated or outlawed wherever he meets him, 
and does fo ; this is wilful murder. For a miilake in 
point of law, which every perfon of difcretion not 
only may, but is bound and prefumed to know, is, in 
criminal cafes, no fort of defence. Ignorantia juris quod 
quifque tenetur fcire, neminem excufat, is as well the maxim 
of our own law as it was of the Roman. 

IGUANA, in zoology, afpecies of Lacerta. 

M . ud - IauANA . . See Muraena. 

IHOR, Johor, or Jor, a town of Afia, in Ma¬ 
lacca, and capital of a province of the fame name in 
the peninfula beyond the Ganges. It was taken by 
the Portuguefe in 1603, who dellroyed it, and car¬ 
ried off the cannon ; but it has fince been rebuilt, and 
is now in poffeffion of the Dutch. E. Long. 93. 55. 
N. Lat. 1. 15. 

JIB, the foremoll fail of a fhip, being a large Hay- 
fail extended from the outer end of the bowfprit pro¬ 
longed by the jib-boom, towards the fore-top-mall- 
head. See Sail. 

The jib is a fail of great command with any fide- 
wind, but efpecially when the fhip is clofe hauled, or 
has the wind upon her beam ; and its effort in cajling 
the lliip, or turning her head to leeward, is very 
powerful, and of great utility, particularly when the 
lbip is working through a narrow channel. 

Jis-Boom, a boom run out from the extremity of 
the bowfprit, parallel to its length, and ferving to 
extend the bottom of the jib, 'and the Hay of the fore¬ 
top-gallant mall. This boom, which is nothing more 
than a continuation of the bowfprit forward, to which 
it may be confidered as a top-mall, is ufually attached 
to the bowfprit by means of two large boom-irons, 
or by one boom-iron, and a cap on the outer end of 
the bowfprit; or, finally, by the cap without and a 
ftrong lafhing within, inllead of a boom-iron, which 
is generally the method of fecuring it in fimall mer- 
chant-fiiips. It may therefore be drawn in upon the 
bowfprit as occafion requires ; which is ufually prac- 
tifed when the fhip enters a harbour, where it might 
very foon be broken or carried away, by the vefl’els 
which are moored therein, or palling by under fail. 

JIBBELfAuRiz, the mons aurafius of the middle 


age, an affemblage of many very rocky mountains in Jidda. 
Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers. Here Mr Bruce “ 
met with a fet of people much fairer in their com¬ 
plexion than any of the nations to the fouthward of 
Britain: their hair was reel, and their eyes blue ; they 
maintain their independence, arid are cf a favage dif- 
pofition, fo that our traveller found it difficult to ap¬ 
proach them with fafety. They are called Neardia ; 
and each of them has a Greek crofs in the middle be¬ 
tween the eyes, mai-ked with antimony. They are 
divided into tribes, but, unlike the other Arabs,,have 
huts in the mountains built of mud and ltraw; and 
are, by our author, fuppqfed to be. a remnant of the 
Vandals. He even thinks that they may be defeerided 
from the remainder of an army of Vandals mentioned 
by Procopius, which was defeated among thofe moun¬ 
tains. They live in perpetual war with the Moors, 
and boall that their ancellors were Chrillians. They 
pay no taxes. 

JIDDA, a town of Arabia, fituated, according to 
Mr Bruce, in N. Lat. 28° o', 1" E. Long. 39 0 16' 45". 

It is fituated in a very unwholefome, barren, and 
defert part of the country. Immediately without the 
gate to the eallward is a defart plain filled with the 
huts of the Bedoweens or country Arabs, built of long 
bundles of fpartum or bent-grafs puf together like 
fafeines. Thefe people fupply the town with milk and 
butter. “ There is no ftirring out of the town (fays 
Mr Bruce) even for a walk, unlefs for about half a mile 
in the fouth-fide by the fea, where there is a number 
of finking pools of ftagnant water, which contribute 
to make the town very unwholefome.” 

From the difagreeaBle and inconvenient fituation of 
this port, it is probable, that it would have been long 
ago abandoned, had it not been for its vicinity to 
Mecca, and the vaft annual influx of wealth occafioned 
by the India trade ; which, however, does not continue, 
but paffes on to Mecca, whence it is difperfed all over 
the eaft. The town of Jidda itfelf receives but little 
advantage, for all the cuftoms are immediately fent to 
the needy and rapacious fieriff of Mecca and his de¬ 
pendents. “ The gold (fays Mr Bruce) is returned 
in bags and boxes, and paffes on as rapidly to the 
Ihips as the goods do to the market, and leaves as little 
profit behind. In the mean time provifions rife to a 
prodigious price, and this falls upon the townfmen, 
while all the profit of the traffic is in the, hands of 
ftrangers ; moll of whom, after the market is over 
(which does not lall fix weeks), retire to Yemen and 
.other neighbouring.countries, which abound in every 
fort of provifion. 

From this fcarcity, Mr Bruce fuppofes it is that 
polygamy is lefs common here than in any other part 
of Arabia. “ Few of the inhabitants of Jidda (fays 
our author) can avail themfelves of the privilege grant¬ 
ed by Mahomet. He cannot marry more than one 
wife, becaufe he cannot maintain more ; and from this 
caufe arifes the want of people and the number of un¬ 
married women. 

The trade at Jidda is carried on in a manner which 
appeared very ftrange to our traveller. « Nine flips 
(fays he) were therefrom India; fome of them worth, 

I fuppofe, 200,0001. One merchant, a Turk, living 
at Mecca, 30 hours journey off, where no Chriftian 
dares go whilft the continent is open to the Turk for 

efcape. 
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Jidda, efeape, nflVs to pu-rbife the curgoe* of four out of 
v “ thefe Jii.i Tips himf' !i; another of the func call 
comes mid he will buy none uidcfs he has them 
all. The turn pics are ihown, and the cargoes of the 
whole nine thips are carried into the wildcit parts of 
Arabia by men with whom one would not willi to 
■ truth him i elf alone in the field. This is not all; two 
India brokers come into the room to fettle the price ; 
one on the part of the India Captain, the other on 
that of the buyer tire Turk. They are neither Ma¬ 
hometans nor Chadians, but have credit with both. 
They fit down on the carpet, and take an India lb awl 
which they carry on their llioulder like a napkin, and 
fpread it over their hands. They talk in the mean time 
indifferent cr.nverlktion, as if they were employed in 
no ferjous bufinefs whatever. After about 20 minutes 
fpent in handling each others fingers below the lhawl, 
the bargain is concluded, lay for nine Chips, without 
one word ever having been fpoken on the fubject, or 
pen or ink ufed in any fhape whatever. There never 
was one inftance of a difpute happening in thefe fales. 
But this is not all; the money is yet to be paid. A 
private Moor, who has nothing to fupport him but 
his charabter, becomes refponfible for the payment of 
thefe cargoes. This man delivers a number of coarfe 
hempen bags full of what is fuppofed to be money. 
He marks the contents upon the bag, and puts his 
leal upon the firing that ties the mouth of it. This is 
received for what is marked upon it without any one 
ever having opened one of the bags ; and in India it is 
current for the value marked upon it as long as the 
bag lafts. 

The port of Jidda is very extenfive, and contains 
numberlefs llioals, fmall iflands, and funk ro ks, with 
deep channels, however, between them; but in the 
harbour itfelf Ihips may ride fecure, whatever wind 
blows. The only danger is in the coming in or going 
out; but as the pilots are very fkilful, accidents are ne¬ 
ver known to happen. The charts of this harbour, as 
Mr Bruce informs us, are exceedingly erroneous. While 
he llaid here, he was defired by Captain Thornhill to 
make a new chart of the harbour ; but finding that it 
had been undertaken by another gentleman, Captain 
Newland, he dropped it. He argues in the ftrongeft 
terms againit the old maps, which he fays, can be of 
no ufe, but the contrary ; and he gives it as a charac- 
terillic of the Red Sea, “ fcarce to have foundings in 
any part of the channel, and often on both fides ; whilft 
alhore, foundings are hardly found a boat length from 
the main. To this, fays he, I will add, that there is 
fcarce one ifiand on which I ever was, where the bolt- 
fprit was not over the land, while there were no found¬ 
ings by a line heaved over the Hern. Of all the vef- 
fels yi Jidda, only two had their log-lines properly di¬ 
vided, and yet all were fo fond of their fuppofed accu¬ 
racy, as to aver they had kept their courfe within five 
leagues between India and Babelnaandel. Yet they 
had made no eftimation of the currents without the 
ftaits, nor the different very ftrong ones foon after paf- 
fing Socotra; their half-minute glaffes, upon a medi¬ 
um, ran 57 feconds; they had made no obfervations 
■on the tides or currents in the.Red fea, either in the 
channel or in the inward paffage; yet there is delinea¬ 
ted in this map a courfe of Captain Newland,- which 


he kept in the middle of the channel, fall of fharp an- Jig 
glcs and (hurt ftrctchcs; you would think every yard II 
was meafured and founded !” . 

JIG. See Music, n° 252. 

JIN. See Genii. 

1 KENILD street, one of the four famous ways 
which the Romans made in England, called Stratum 
Icenorum, becaufe it began in the country of the I ce¬ 
nt, who inhabited Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge- 
fhire. 

ILA, Ilay, or IJIa, one of the Weftern Ifles of Scot¬ 
land, lying to the wed of Jura, from which it is lepa- 
rated by a narrow channel. It extends 28 miles in length 
from north to fouth, and is 18 in breadth from eall 
to weft. On the eaft fide, it is full of mountains co¬ 
vered with heath; to the fouthward, the land is tole¬ 
rably well cultivated. In fome parts the inhabitants 
have found great plenty of limeftone, and lead-mines 
are worked in three different places. The only har¬ 
bour in Ilia is at Lochdale, near the north end of the 
illand. Here are feveral rivers and lakes well ftored 
with trout, eels, and falmon. In the centre is Loch 
Finlagan, about three miles in circuit, with the little 
file of that name in the middle. Here the great lord 
of the ifles once refided in all the pomp of royalty ; 
but his palaces and offices are now in ruins. Inftead 
of a throne, Macdonald flood on a ftone feven feet 
fquare, in which there was an impreflion made to re¬ 
ceive his feet; here he was crowned and anointed by 
the bilhop of Argyle and feven inferior priefts, in pre¬ 
fence of the chieftains. This ftone ftill exifts. The 
ceremony (after the new lord had collected his kin¬ 
dred and vaffals) was truly patriarchal. After putting 
on his armour, his helmet, and his fword, he took an 
oath to rule as his anceftors had done ; that is, to go¬ 
vern as a father Would his children : his people in re¬ 
turn fwore that they would pay the fame obedience to 
him as children would to their parent, The- domi¬ 
nions of this potentate, about the year 1516, confifted 
only of Ilay, Jura, Knapdale, and Cantyre: fo redu¬ 
ced were they from what they had been before the de¬ 
privation of the great earl of Rofs in the reign of 
James III. Near this is another little ifle, where he 
affembled his council, Ilan na Corlle, or “ the ifland of 
council;” where 13 judges conftantly fat to decide 
differences among his fubjefts ; and received for their 
trouble the nth part of the value of the affair tried 
before them. In the firft Ifland were buried the wives 
and children of the lords of the ifles; but their own 
perfons were depofited in the more facred ground of 
Iona. On the lhores of the lake are fome marks of 
the quarters of his Carnauch and Gilli-glaJJes, “ the mi¬ 
litary of the iflesthe firft fignifying a ftrong man, 
the laft a grim looking fellow. The firft were light¬ 
armed, and fought with darts and daggers ; the laft 
with (harp hatchets. Thefe are the troops that Shake- 
fpeare alludes to, when he fpeaks of a Donald, who 

---—--From the Weftern Ifles 

Of Kernes and Gallow-glaffes was fupplied. 

Befides thofe already mentioned, the lords had a houfe 
and chapel at Laganon, on the fouth fide of Loch-an- 
daal: a ftrong caftle on a rock in the fea, at Duno- 
waik, at the fouth-eaft end of the country; for they 
T 2 made 
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made this ifland their refidence after their expulfion 
from that of Man in 1304.—There is a tradition, that 
while the Ifle of Man was part of the kingdom of the 
ifles, the rents were for a time paid in this country : thofe 
in filver were paid on a rock, ffcill called Creig-a-nione, 
or “ the rock of the filver-rentthe other Creig-a-nair- 
gtd, or “ the rock of rents in kind.” Thefe lie oppo- 
fite to each other,, at the mouth of a harbour on the 
fouth fide of this ifland. There are feveral forts built 
on the ifles in frefh-water lakes, and divers caverns in 
different parts of the ifland, which have been ufed oc- 
cafionally as places of ftrength. The ifland is divided 
into four parilhes, viz. Kildalton, Kilaron, Kilchoman, 
and Kilmenie. The produce is corn of different kinds; 
fuch as barley, which fometimes yields eleven-fold ; and 
oats fix-fold. Much flax is raifed here, and about 
L.2000 worth fold out of the ifland in yarn, which 
might better be manufactured on the fpot, to give em¬ 
ploy to the poor natives. Notwithfianding the excel¬ 
lency of the land, above L. 1000 worth of meal is an¬ 
nually imported. Ale is frequently made in this ifland 
of the young tops of heath, mixing two-thirds of that 
plant with one of malt, fometimes adding hops. Boe¬ 
thius relates, that this liquor was much ufed among 
the Pidts ; but when that nation was extirpated by the 
Scots, the fecret of making it perifhed with them. 
Numbers of cattle are bred here, and about 1700 are 
annually exported at the price of 50 fhillings each. 
The ifland is often overftocked, and numbers die in 
March for want of fodder. None but milch-cows are 
houfed: cattle of all other kinds, except the faddle- 
horfes, run out during winter. 

The number of inhabitants is computed to be be¬ 
tween feven and eight thoufand. About 700 are em¬ 
ployed in the mines and in the fifliery : the reft are gen- 
tlemen-farmers, and fubtenants or fervants. The wo¬ 
men fpin. The fervants are paid in kind; -the fixth 
part of the crop. They have houfes gratis : the mailer 
gives them the feed for the firft year, and lends them 
horfes to plough annually the land annexed. 

The quadrupeds of this ifland, as enumerated by Mr 
Pennant f, are ftots, weefels, otters, and hares : the laft 
fmall, dark-coloured, and bad runners. The birds are 
eagles, peregrine falcons, black and red game, and a 
very few ptarmigans. Red-breafted goofeanders breed 
on the fliore among the loofe Hones, wild geefe in the 
moors, and herons in the ifland in Loch-guirm. The 
iiih are plaife, fmeardab, large dabs, mullets, ballan, 
lump-fifh, black goby, greater dragonet, and that rare 
fifh the lepadogafter of M. Gouan. Vipers fwarm in 
the heath : the natives retain the vulgar error of their 
flinging with their forked tongues; that a fword on 
which the poifon has fallen will hifs in water like a red- 
hot iron ; and that a poultice of human ordure is an 
infallible cure for the bite. 

In this ifland, Mr Pennant informs us, feveral an¬ 
cient diverfions and fuperftitions are Hill preferved : the 
laft indeed are almoft extinft, or at moft lurk only a- 
mong the - very meaneft of the people. The late- 
wakes or funerals, like thofe of the Romans, were at¬ 
tended with fports, and dramatic entertainments com- 
pofed of many parts, and the aftors often changed their 
dreffes fuitably to their characters. The fubjeft of the 
drama was hiftorical, and preferved by memory.-—The 


power of fafcination is as ftrongly believed here as I’ 
was by the fhepherds of Italy in times of old. 

Nefoio quit tcncros ocutis tnihi fafcinat agnos ? 

But here the power of the evil-eye affects more the 
milch-cows than lambs. If the good houfewife per¬ 
ceives the effect of the malicious on any of her kine, 
fhe takes as much milk as fhe can drain from the en¬ 
chanted herd (for the witch commonly leaves very 
little). She then boils it with’certain herbs, and adds 
to them flints and untempered fteel: after that fhe fe- 
cures the door, and invokes the three facred perfons. 
This puts the witch into fuch an agony, that fhe comes 
nilling-willing to the houfe, begs to be admitted, to 
obtain relief by touching the powerful pot: the good 
woman then makes her terms ; the witch reftores the 
milk to the cattle, and in return is freed from her 
pains. But fometimes, to fave the trouble of thofe 
charms (for it may happen that the diforder may arife 
from other caufcs than an evil eye), the trial is made 
by immerging in milk a certain herb, and if the cows 
are fijpernaturally affedled, it inftantly diftils blood. 
The unfuccefsful lover revenges himfelf on his happy 
rival by charms potent as thofe of the fhepherd Al- 
phefibseus, and exactly fimilar: 

JVedie trilus nodis ter nos , Amaryllis colores : 

Xsfe£2e % Amaryllis tnodo. 

Donald takes three threads of different hues, and ties 
three knots on each, three times imprecating the moft 
cruel difappointments on the nuptial bed : but the bride¬ 
groom, to avert the harm, flands at the altar with an 
untied fhoe, and puts a fixpence beneath his foot. 

Hiftory furnifhes very few materials for the great 
events or revolutions of Hay. It feems to have been 
long a feat of empire, probably jointly with the Ifle of 
Man, as being moft conveniently fituated for fhe go¬ 
vernment cf fhe reft of the Hebrides ; for Crovan the 
Norwegian, after his conqueft of that ifland in 1066, 
retired and finiflied his days in Ilay. There are more 
Danifh or Norwegian names of places in this ifland 
than any other: almoft all the prefent farms derive 
their titles from them; fuch as Perfibus, Torridale, 
Torribolfe, and the like. On the retreat of the Danes 
it became the feat of their fucceffors the lords of the 
ifles ; and continued, after their power was broken, in 
the reign of James III. in their defeendants the Mac¬ 
donalds, who held or ought to have held it from the 
crown. It was in the poifeffion of a Sir James Mac¬ 
donald, in the year 1598, the fame who won the 
battle of Traii-dhruihnard. His power gave umbrage 
to James VI. who diredted the lord of Macleod, 
Cameron of Lochiel, and the Macnieles of Barra, 
to fupport the Macleans in another invafion. The ri¬ 
val parties met near the hill of Benbigger, eaft of Kil- 
arow; a fierce engagement enfued, and the Macdo¬ 
nalds were defeated and almoft entirely cut ofF. Sir 
James efcaped to Spain; but returned in 1620, was 
pardoned, received a penfion, and died the fame year 
at Glafgow; and in him expired the laft of the great 
Macdonalds. But the king, irritated by the diftur- 
bances raifed by private wars, waged between thefe and 
other clans, refumed the grant made by his predecel- 
for, and transferred it to Sir John Campbell cf Calder, 
who held it on paying an annual feu-duty of five hun¬ 
dred pounds Iterling, which is paid to this day. The 

ifland 
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Itchefter, if!and was granted to Sir John, as a reward for his nance, and the manner of holding his trident, announce Ildefon©,- 

Ildefonfo. un dertakin>- the conqueft; but the family confidered that he has juft impofed filence on the mutinous waves ; ' v * 

■' ” it as a dear acquiiition, by the lofs of many gallant and the calm which reigns in the bafon, defended 

followers, and by the expences incurred in fupport from every wind by the triple wall of verdure,by 

of it. which it is furrounded, feem s to indicate that he has not 

ILCHESTFR, a town of Somerfetlhire in Eng- iffued his commands in vain. Often have I leated 
land, fenced on the river Yeovil, 129 miles from Lon- myfelf, with Virgil in my hand, by the fide of thi,. ■ 
don, is fo called, becaufc it once had a callle, and filent water, under the 1 hade of the verdant foliage, nor 
hands on die river Ivel. It is a place of great an- ever did I fail to recollect the famous Quos Ego! 
liquity, as appears by the Roman coins which are “ There are other fountains worthy of the attention 
fometimes dug up. It is likewife evident, from the of the curious ; fuch as that of Latona, where the 
ruins and from two towers on the bridge, that it was limpid Iheaves, fome perpendicularly, and others in 
once a large place, and encompaffed with a double wall, every diredtion, fall 1'rom the hoarfe throats of the 
It alfo had feveral parifh churches, though now but Lycian peafants, half transformed into frogs, and 
one. It is governed by two bailiffs, who with die twelve fpouting them forth in fuch abundance, that the ftatue 
burgeffes are lords of the manor. In the reign of Ed- of the goddefs difappears under the wide mantle of 
ward III. the affixes for the county were fixed here, liquid cryftal; that alfo of Diana- in the bath, fur- 
wliich have frnce been held alternately at Wells, Taun- rounded by her nymphs ; in the twinkling of an eye 
ton, and Bridgewater. The knights of the (hire are all the chafte court is hidden beneath the waters; the 
always chofen here, and it is the place for the county- fpedtator imagines he hears the whiffling of aquatic 
courts and jail. On the latter is its chief dependence, birds, and the roaring of lions, from the place whence 
and therefore it cannot be very polite. It is noted for this momentary deluge efcapes by a hundred canals^ 
being the birth-place of Roger the famous Friar Ba- The fountain of Fame is formed by a fingle jet-d’eau, 

con. Ilchefter is an earldom in the Fox family. which rifes 1 30 feet, exhibiting to the diftance of feve- 

ILDEFONSO (St), a celebrated royal refidence ral leagues round the triumph of art over nature, 
of Spain, diftant about two miles from Segovia. It and falls in a gentle fhower upon the gazing fpecta- 
was erected by Philip V. in the midft of a folitary tors. There are fome fituations in the gardens of St 
wood, and in the bofom of fteep mountains. It is Ildefonfo, whence the eye takes in the whole of the 
chiefly remarkable for its gardens. There is nothing greater part of thefe fountains, and where the ear is 
magnificent in the palace, particularly in its exterior delighted with the harmony of their murmurs. The' 
appearance. The front on the fide of the garden is of traveller who wilhes to charm all his fenfes at once, 
the Corinthian order, and not deftitute of elegance, muff take his ffation on the high flat ground in front 
Here are the king’s apartments, which look upon a of- the king’s apartment. In the thick part of the 
parterre furrounded with vafes and marble ftatues, and foliage are contrived two large arbours, from the top 
a cafcade which, for the richnefs of its decorations, of which are feen twenty cryffal columns riling into 
may be compared with the fineft of the kind. the air to the height of the furrounding trees, mixino- 

The purity and clearnels of the water is indeed in- their refplendent whitenefs with the verdure of the 
comparable. Philip V. could not, in this refpedt, be foliage, uniting their confufed noife to the ruffling of* 
better ferved by nature. From the mountains which the branches, and refrefhing and embalming- the air : 
fhade the palace defeend feveral rivulets, which fupply if the traveller here experience no plea(in°- fenfations 
the refervoirs. Thefe waters anfwer the double pur- let him return home, he is utterly incapable of feeling 
pofe of fupplying numerous fountains, and of diffufing either the beauties of art or nature, 
life and verdure through the magnificent gardens, the “ The reader may here imagine (continues our au-- 
fight of which alone is a fufficient recompence for a, thor) my enthuflafm too extravagant. He is mifta- 
journey into Spain. They are on the infide a league ken: let him follow me to the great refervoir of abun- 
in circumference. The inequality of the ground af- dant and limpid waters. He will have to climb for 
fords every moment new points of view. The princi- fome minutes, but will not rep-ret the trouble he has 
pal alleys anfwer to different fummits of neighbouring taken. Let us fuppofe ourfelves arrived at the lonw 
mountains; and one in particular produces the moft and narrow alley which takes up the whole of the un¬ 
agreeable effect. It is terminated at one end by the per part of tie gardens; proceed to the middle, and 
grand front of the palace. From this point are feen, turn your face toward the caftle. To the vaft horizon 
at one view, five fountains, ornamented with elegant around you, no other boundaries are difeovered but 
groups, rifing into an amphitheatre, above which ap- thofe which limit the human fight ,- thefe alone pre¬ 
pear the fummits of lofty mountains. The moft ele- vent you from difeovering the Pyrenees. Obferve the 
vated of thefe groups is that of Andromeda faftened, fteeple, which feems but a point in the immenfe ex- 
to a rock. When feen at a little diftance it is perhaps tent: you will perhaps imagine it to be that of the 
defective, becaufe the rock appears too diminutive by pariih church of St Ildefonfo; but, in reality, it is 
the fide of the menfter which threatens Andromeda : the cathedral of Segovia, at two leagues diftance. The 
and of Perfeus, by whom it is attacked ; but the whole gardens, through which you have paffed, become nar- 
contributes to the beauty of the view. The moft re- rower to the eye. You fuppofe yourfelf clofe to the 
r > . markable of the five groups is that of Neptune. royal habitation ; the alleys, .fountains, and parterres,. 

“ Genius ( f; T s M - Bourgoannef) prefided at the have all difappeared ; , you fee but one road, which, in 
'• ' compofition and m the choice of the fituation ; the the form of a veffel, upon the prow of which you leem 
deity of the ocean appears erefl, furrounded by his to ftand, has its ftern on the top of the palace. Af- 
mforine court. His attitude, his threatening eounte-. terward turn and take a view of the little lake behind 

you 
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Ildefonfo. you, of which the irregular borders do not, like what 
' v we call Englifh gardens, merely ape the diforuer^ of 
nature,. Nature herfelf has traced them, except on 
the fide where you hand. This ftraight alley is uni¬ 
ted at each end to the curve which furrounds the re- 
fervoir; The waters, which ftream in abundance from 
the tides of the mountain in front, meet in this refer- 
roir, and thence defcend by a thoufand invifible tubes 
to other refervoirs, whence they are fpouted in columns 
or lheets upon the flowery foil to which they were 
Grangers. The birds, drawn by their clearnefs, come 
to (kim and agitate their cryftal. The image of the 
tufted woods which furround them is refle&ed from 
their immoveable furface, as is alfo that of fome Ample 
and rural houles, thrown, as by accident, into this de¬ 
lightful pifture, which Lorrain would have imitated, 
but perhaps could not have imagined. The oppofite 
bank is obfcured by thick (hades. Some hollows, 
overfliadOwed by arching trees, deem to be the afylums 
of the Naiades, Difturb them not by indifcreet lo¬ 
quacity, but filently admire and meditate. 

“ It is impoflibie, however, not to go to the fource 
of thefe waters; let us follow the meandring of their 
courfe, and o'bferve the- winding paths which there ter¬ 
minate, after appearing and difappearing at intervals 
through the copfe. Let us liften to the bubbling of 
the rivulets which from time to time efcape from our 
fight, and haften to the rendezvous afligned them by 
the defcendants of Louis XIV. They formerly loft 
themfelves in the valleys, where they quenched the 
third of the humble inhabitants, but are now confe- 
crated to the pleafures of kings. Afcending the back 
of the pyramidtcal mountain, behind which their fource 
is concealed; we arrive at the wall which confines a part 
of them in the garden, and which was hidden by the 
trees ; nothing, .however, ought here to recal to mind 
• exclufive .property and flavery. Woods, waters, and 
the majeftic folitude of mountains, which are at a di- 
ftance from the tumult of courts and cities, are the 
* property of every man.—Beyond this wall, which 
forms the exterior inclofure of the gardens, is an empty 
and flat ground, where the infant Don Louis, brother 
to the king, chofe a place which he confecrated to 
cultivation. Farther on, the mountain becomes more 
fteep, and is covered with trees to its fummit. Let us 
now return; as we feek amufement and not fatigue. 
We will follow the courfe of the waters, they defcend 
in bubbling dreams from one level of the gardens to 
the other. In their courfe, in one place they water 
.the feet of the trees, in others they crofs an alley to 
nourifh more (lowly the plants of a parterre. From 
the bafon of Andromeda they run between two rows 
of trees in the form of a canal, the too fudden incli¬ 
nation of which is taken off by cafcades and windings'. 
They receive and carry with them from the gardens 
the rivulets; which after having played amongft the 
gods and nymphs, and moiftened the throats of the 
fwans, tritons, and lions, humbly defcend under ground, 
and run on into the bofom of the neighbouring mea- 
. dows, where they fulfil purpofes lefs brilliant but more 
-ufeful. 

“ We muff not quit thefe magnificent gardens with¬ 
out flopping at a place which appears to promife much, 
but produces not any very great effeft. This is the 
iquare of the eight alleys, Placed de las .echo calks. In 


the centre is the group of Pandora, the only one which Ildefonfo, 
is of whitened (tone, all the others are of white marble '“■—v —* 
or lead painted of a bronze colour. Eight alleys an- 
fwer to this centre, and each is terminated by a foun¬ 
tain. Plats of verdure fill up the intervals between the 
alleys, and each has an altar under a portico of white 
marble by the fide of a bafon facred to fome god or 
goddefs. Thefe eight altars, placed at equal diftances, 
and decorated among other jets-d’eau, have two which 
rife in the form of tapers on each fide of their divini¬ 
ties. This cold regularity difpleafed Philip V. who. 
a'little before his death, when vifiting the gardens, 
made fome fevere reproaches to the inventor upon the 
fubjedl. Philip had not the pleafure of completely 
enjoying what lie had created; death furprifed him 
when the works he had begun were but half finifhed. 

The undertaking was however the moft expenfive one 
of his reign. The finances of Spain, fo deranged un¬ 
der the princes of the houfe of Auftria (thanks to the 
wife calculations of Orry, to the fubfidies of France, 
and ftill more to the courageous efforts of the faithful 
Caftilians), would have been fufficient for three long and 
ruinous wars, and for all the operations of a monarchy 
which Philip V. had conquered and formed anew, as 
well as to have refitted the (hocks of ambition and po¬ 
litical intrigue; but they funk beneath the expenfive 
efforts of magnificence. 

It is Angular that the cattle and ‘gardens of St Ilde- 
fonfo fhould have coft about 45,000,000 of piaftres, pre¬ 
cisely the fum in which Philip died indebted. This enor¬ 
mous expence will appear credible, when it is known 
that the fituation of the royal palace was at the begin¬ 
ning of this century the (loping top of a pile of rocks ; 
that it was neceffary to dig and hew out the ftones, 
and in feveral places to level the rock; to cut out of 
its fides a paffage for a hundred different canals,to carry 
vegetative earth to every place in which it was intended 
to fubftitute cultivation for fterility, and to work a mine 
to clear fa paffage to die roots of the numerous trees 
which are there planted. All thefe efforts were crown¬ 
ed with fuccefs. • In the orchards, kitchen gardens, 
and parterres, there are but few flowers, efpaliers, or 
plants, which do not thrive; but the trees, naturally of 
a lofty growth, and which confequently mutt ftrike 
their roots deep into the earth, already prove the in- 
fufficiency of art when it attempts to ftruggle againffc 
nature. Many of them languifh with withered trunks, 
and with difficulty keep life in their almoft naked 
branches. Every year it is neceffary to call in the aid 
of gunpowder to make new beds for thofe which are 
to fupply their place; and none of them are covered- 
with that tuftedj^foliage which belongs only to thofe 
that grow in a natural foil. In a word, there are in the 
groves of St Ildefonfo, marble ftatues, bafons, cafcades, 
limpid waters, verdure, and delightful profpedts, every 
thing but that which would be more charming than 
all the reft, thick (hades. 

The court of Spain comes hither annually during 
the heat of the dog-days. It arrives towards the end 
of July, and returns at the beginning of Odtober. The- 
fituation of St Ildefonfo, upon die declivity of the 
mountains which feparate the two Caftiles, and front¬ 
ing a vaft plain where there is no obftacle to the paf¬ 
fage of the north wind, renders this abode delightful 
in fummer. The mornings and evenings of the hotteft 

days 
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Ilenla, days are agreeably cool. Yet as this palace is upwards 
Ilex.. 0 f 2 0 leagues from Madrid, and half of the road which 
v " leads to it erodes the broad tops of mountains, ex¬ 
tremely deep in many places, it is much more agreeable 
to the lovers of the chace and folitude than to others. 

ILERDA (anc. geog.), the capital of the II i- 
gertes ; fituated on an eminence between the rivers Si- 
coris and Cinga: 'An unhappy city, often befieged, and 
often taken, beeaufe lying expofed to the incurfions 
from Gaul; and under Gallienus it was deftroyed by 
the Germans. Now' Lerida, in Catalonia, on the river 
Segra. 

ILEX, the Holm or Hour Tree : A genus of the 
tetragynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of 
plants s and in the natural method ranking under tire 
43d order, Dumofte. The calyx is quadridentated; 
the corolla rotaceous ; there is no ftyle; the berry is 
monofpermous. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus : but the moft 
remarkable is the aquifolium, or common holly. Of 
this there are a great number of varieties with variega¬ 
ted leaves, which are propagated by the nurfery-gar- 
deners for fale, and fome years paft were in very great 
efteem, but at prefent are but little regarded, the old 
tafte of filling gardens with fhorn evergreens being 
' pretty -well abolifhed; however, in the difpofition of 
clumps, or rather plantations, of evergreen trees and 
fhrubs-,' a few of the moft lively colours may be adfnit- 
ted, which will have a goo.d effed in the winter-feafon, 
if they are properly difpofed. 

The beft of thefe varieties are the painted lady-holly, 
Britifh holly, Bradley's beft holly, phyllis or cream- 
holly, milknjajd holly, Prichet’s beft holly, gold- 
edged hedgehog holly, Chyney’s holly, glory-of-the- 
weft holly, Broaderick’s holly, Partridge’s holly, Here- 
fordfhire white holly, Blind’s cream holly, Longftaff’s 
holly, Eales’s holly, filver-edged hedgehog holtyy All 
thefe varieties are propagated by budding or graft¬ 
ing them upon flocks of the common green holly; 
there is alfo a variety of the common holly with 
fmooth leaves ; but this is frequently found intermixed 
with the prickly-leaved on the fame tree,, and often on 
the fame branch there are both forts of leaves. 

The common holly grows naturally in woods and fo- 
refts in many'parts of England, where itrifes from 20 
to 30 feet high, and fometimes more, but their ordi¬ 
nary height is not above 25 feet; the Item by age be¬ 
comes large, and is covered with a greyiih fmooth ba'rk; 
and thofe trees which are not loped or browfed by 
cattle, are commonly furniftied with branches the great- 
eft part of their length, fo form a fort of cone ; the 
branches are garnifhed with oblong oval leaves, of 
a lucid green on the upper furface, but are pale on 
their under, having a flrong midrib : the edges are in¬ 
dented and waved, with Iharp thorns terminating each 
of the points, fo that feme of the thorns are railed up¬ 
ward, and others are bent downward, and being very 
ftiff they are troublefome to handle. The leaves are 
placed alternate on every fide of the branches ; and from 
the bafe of their footftalks come out the flowers in 
clufters, ftanding on very fliort footftalks; each of 
thefe fuftain five, fix, or more flowers. They are of 
a dirty white, and appear in May ; but are fucceeded 
by roundilh berries, which turn to. a beautiful red a- 
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bout Michaelmas, and continue on the trees, if they Hex, 
are not deftroyed, till after Chriftmas. Ilfracomb. 

The common holly is a very beautiful tree in winter; ” 
therefore deferves a place in all plantations of evergreen 
trees and fhrubs, where its ihining leaves and red ber¬ 
ries make a fine variety ; and if a few of the beft varie¬ 
gated kinds are properly intermixed, they will enliven 
the feene. It is propagated by feeds, which never 
come up the firft year, but lie in the ground as the. 
haws do ; therefore the berries Ihould be buried in the 
ground one year, and then taken up and fown at Mi¬ 
chaelmas, upon a bed expofed only to the morning 
fun; the following fpring the plants will appear, which 
muft be kept clean from weeds ; and if the fpring 
fhould prove dry, it will be of great fervice to the 
plants if they are watered once a-week ; but they muft 
not have it oftener, nor in too great quantity, for too 
much moifture is v§ry injurious to thefe- plants when 
young. In this feed-bed the plants may remain two 
years ; and then fhould be tranfplanted in the autumn, 
into beds at about fix inches afunder, where they may 
ftand two years longer ; during which time they mftft 
be conftantly kept clean from weeds; and if the plants 
have thriven well, they will be ftrong enough to tranf- 
plant where they are defigned to remain : for when 
they are tranfplanted at that age, there will be lefs 
danger of their failing, and they will grow to a larger 
fize than thofe which are removed when they are mud 
larger; but if the ground is not ready to receive them 
at that time, they fhould be tranfplanted into a nur- 
fery in rowset two feet diftance, and one foot afunder 
in the rows, in which place the plants, may remain two 
years longer ; and if they are defigned to be grafted or 
budded with any of the variegated kinds, that fhould be 
performed after the plants have grown one year in the 
nurfery : but the plants fo budded or graftctPfhould 
continue two years after in the nurfery, that they may 
make good flioots before they are removed though 
the plain ones fhould not ftand longer than two years 
in the nurfery, beeaufe when they are older they do 
not tranfplant fo well. The beft time for removing 
hollies is in the autum, efpecially in dry land; but 
where the foil is cold and moift, they may be tranft 
planted with great fafety in the fpring, if the plants 
are not too old, or have not flood long unremoved, for 
if they have, there is great doubt -of their growing 
when removed. 

Ufes. Sheep in the winter are fed with croppings 
Of holly. Birds eat the berries. The bark ferment¬ 
ed and afterwards wafhed from the woody fibres, makes 
the common bird-lime. The plant makes an impene¬ 
trable fence, and bears cropping; however, it is' not 
found in all refpedts to anfwer for this purpofe equally 
well with the hawthorn. The wood is ufed in fineer- 
ing, and is fometimes ftained black to imitate ebony. 

Handles for knives and cogs for mill-wheels are made 
of it. It is alfo made into hones for whetting of ra¬ 
zors. Mr Miller fays, he has feen the floor of a room 
-laid with compartments of holly and mahogany, which 
had a very pretty effect. 

ILFRACOMB, a town of Devcnfhire, feated on 
the Severn fea, almoft oppofite to Swanfea in Glamor- 
ganfhire, 186 miles from London. It is a populous, 
rich, trading fea-port, efpecially with herrings in the 

rich. 
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Biidol-channel j noted for maintaining conftant lights 
to cured the failors ; for its convenience of building 
.and repairing (hips; and for the fare lhelter ihips 
ti om Ireland find here, when it is extremely dangerous 
for them .to run -into the mouth of the Taw, °which 
the) .call Baruftaple-watc-r ; and this is one realon why 
the Barnftaple merchants do lo "much of their bulinefs 
at this port. The harbour, with its quay, warp-houfe, 
Jight-houle, pilot-boats, and tow boats, were formerly 
maintained at the expence of the auceftors of the lord 
of the manor; and then it had a quay or pier 850 
feet long ; .but by time and the violence of the fea all 
went to decay; to remedy which, the parliament palled 
an ad in 1731, for both repairing and enlarging the 
piers, harbour, &c. It is governed by a mayor, bai¬ 
liffs, occ. and confifts chiefly of one ftreet of fcattered 
,-houfes almoft a mile long. The parifli is large, con- 
. taming l’everal tythings and manors. 

ILIAC Passion, a violent and dangerous kind of 
-code : called alfo volvulus, miferere met, and chordapfus. 
It takes its name from the inteftine ilion, -on account of 
its being ufually .affeded in tills -diftemper ; or per¬ 
haps from'the Greek verb uxtn “ to wind or twill”; 
-whence alfo it is .the Latins call it volvulus. See Me¬ 
dicine Index. 

ILIAD, the name of an ancient epic poem, the firfl 
:and fineft of-thofe compofed by Homer. 

The poet’s deflgn in the Iliad was to fhow the 
Greeks, who were divided into feveral little Hates, how 
much it was their intereft to preferve a harmony and 
good underftanding among themfelves ; for which end 
he fets before them the calamities that befel their an- 
•ceftors from the wrath of Achilles, and his mifunder- 
itanding with Agamemnon; and the advantages that 
afterwards accrued to them from their union. The 
iliad is divided inth 24 books or rhapfbdies, which are 
marked with the letters of the alphabet. 

ILISSUS, a river running to the eaft of Athens; 
which, with the Eridanus running on the weft fide, 
falls below the city into the fea. Sacred to the mufes, 
ealled Itiffiades ; on whofe hank their altar flood, and 
where the luftration in the lefs myfterics was ufual¬ 
ly performed. ''N,. 

ILIUM, Ilion, or Ilios, ( anc. geog.) a name for 
the city of Troy, but moft commonly ufed by the 
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ILLECEBRUM, in botany : A 


of the mo- Illecebrum 


nogynia order, belonging to the pen.'.mdria clals of 
plants; and n the natural method ranking under the 
12th order, lio’oracr/t. The calyx is pentaphyllous, 
and cartilaginous; there is no corolla; the ftigrna is 
Ample; the capfuls quinquevalved, and monofper- 
-mous. There are feveral fpecies, oi which the moft 
remarkable are the paronychia and the capitatum. Both 
t'nefe have trailing flalks near two feet long, which 
fpread on the ground, garnifhed with i'mall leaves like 
thofe of knot-grafs. The heads of the flowers come 
out from the joints of the flalks, hav ng neat filvery 
bra&ea furrounding them, which make a pretty appear¬ 
ance. Their -flowers appear in June, and there is 
generally a fucceffion of them for at leaft two months; 
and when the autumn proves warm, they will ripen 
their feeds in October. They are propagated by feeds 
which fhould be fown in a bed of light earth in the 
beginning of April; the plants will come up in May, 
when they fhould be kept clean from weeds till they 
are fit to remove. Some fhould be planted in fmall 
pots and the reft in a warm border, cbferving to wa¬ 
ter and fhade them till they have taken new root. 
Thefe plants are fometimes killed in fevere winters; 
for which realon it is direfted to plant fome of them 
in pots, that they may be fheltered during that feafon. 

ILLENOIS, a people of North America, inhabi¬ 
ting a country lying near a large lake of the' fame 
name (called alfo Michigan), formed by the river St 
Laurence. The country is fertile; and the people 
plant Indian corn, on which they chiefly fubfift. They 
are civil, aftive, lively, and robuft; and are much lefs 
cruel in their difpofitions than the other Indian na¬ 
tions. They are, however, laid to be great libertines, 
and to marry a number of wives ; but fome of their 
villages have embraced Chriftianity. 

ILLICIL1M, in botany: A genus of the pentagy- 
nia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The calyx is tetraphyllous, and 
deciduous; there are eight petals, and eipht petaloid 
Tubulated nedtaria. There are 16 ftamina with bifid 
antherse the capfules are ovate, compreffed, and mo- 
nofpermous. There are two fpecies, viz, 1 The flo- 
ridanum, with red flowers, and very odorous fruit. It 


Illicium- 


poets, and diftinguifhed by the epithet Fetus; at a 
greater diftance from the fea than what was afterwards 
called Ilium Novum, and thought to be tire Ilien/ium 
Pagus of Strabo. New or modem Ilium was a village 
nearer the fea, with a temple of Minerva; where A- 
laxander, after the battle of Granicus, offered gifts, 
and called it a city, which he ordered to be enlarged. 
His orders were executed by Lyfimachus, who en- 
compaffed it with a wall of 40 ftadia. It was after¬ 
wards adorned by the Romans, who granted it immu¬ 
nities as to their mother city. Erom this city the /- 
.lias of Homer takes its name, containing an account 
of the war carried-on between the Greeks and Trojans 
-on account of the rape of Helen; a variety of difafters 
being the confequence, gave rife to the proyerb Idas 
IMalorum. 

IL KUCH, a royal town of Poland, in the palati¬ 
nate of "Cracow, remarkable for its filver mines mixed 
with lead. It is feated in a barren and mountainous 


is a native of China. 2. The anifatuni, a na¬ 
tive of the woods of China and Japan. It rifes 
with an erect branched flem to the height of a cherry- 
tree ; and is covered with an afh-coloured bark, un¬ 
der which is another bark that is green, flefliy, fome- 
what mucous, and of an aromatic tafte, combined with 
a fmall degree of aftringency. The wood is hard and 
brittle ; the pith fmall in quantity, fungous, and of a 
green herbaceous colour. The leaves referable thofe 
of laurel; the flowers, in fome fort, thofe of narciffus. 
Thefe laft generally Hand Angle, are of a pale white, 
and confift of 16 petals, which differ in their form 
The extremity of the flower-ftalk being continued into 
the germen or feed-bud of the flower, forms eight con¬ 
joined capfules, or one deeply divided into -eight parts. 
Of thefe capfules, fome frequently decay ; the reft in- 
clofe each a fmgle feed, fomewhat refembling that of 
palma chrifti, and which, when the hardiih corticle 
that elofely covers and involves it is broken, exhibits 


■country, in E. Long. 20. o. N. Lat. 50. 26. 


a kernel that is white, flefliy, feft, and of a vapid 

tafte. 
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tllumina- tafte. The bonzes, or priefts of China and Japan, ba¬ 
ting- fufe into the inhabitants a fuperftitious belief, that the 
' v " gods are delighted with the prefence of this tree. 

Hence they generally place before their idols gar¬ 
lands and bundles made of the branches. A fimilar 
opinion the Bramins inculcate into the Indians, of the 
Malabar fig, or jicus rdigiofa. The bark of the anife- 
tree, reduced to powder, and equally burnt, the public 
watchmen in Japan, by a very curious contrivance de¬ 
ferred by Kempfer, render ufeful in the meafuring of 
time during the darknefs of the night. The fame pow¬ 
der is frequently burnt in brazen veffels on the Japanefe 
altars, as incenfe is in other countries, from a belief 
that the idols in whofe honour the ceremony is per¬ 
formed are greatly refrelhed with the agreeable fra- 
grancy of its odour. It is remarkable, that a branch 
of this tree being added to the decoriion of the poi- 
fonous filh, termed by the Dutch de opblafer (a fifh 
the moft delicate, if the poifonous matter be firft pro¬ 
perly expelled), increafes its noxious quality, and ex- 
afperates the poifon to an aftoniffting degree of activity 
and power. 

ILLUMINATING, a kind of miniature-painting, 
anciently much pradtifed for illuftrating and adorning 
books. Befides the Writers of books, there were ar- 
tifts whofe profeflion was to ornament and paint manu- 
feripts, who were called illuminators; the writers of 
books firft finifhed their part, and the illuminators em- 
bellifhed them with ornamented letters and paintings. 
We frequently find blanks left in manuferipts for the 
illuminators, which were never filled up. Some of the 
ancient manuferipts are gilt and burnifhed in a ftyle 
fuperior to later times. Their colours were excellent, 
and their {kill in preparing them muft have been very 
great. 

The pradtice of introducing ornaments, drawings, 
emblematical figures, and even portraits, into manu¬ 
feripts, is of great antiquity. Varro wrote the lives 
of feven hundred illuftrious Romans, which he enrich¬ 
ed with their portraits, as Pliny attefts in his Natural 
Hifi.ory (lib. xxxv. chap. 2.) Pomponious Atticus, 
the friend of Cicero, was the author of a work on the 
adlions of the great men amongft the Romans, which 
he ornamented with their portraits, as appears in his 
life by Cornelius Nepos (chap. 18.) But thefe works 
have not been transmitted to pofterity. There are, 
however, many precious documents remaining, which 
exhibit the advancement and decline of the arts in 
different ages and countries. Thefe ineftimable paint¬ 
ings and illuminations difplay die manners, cuhorns, 
habits, ecclefiaftical, civil, and military, weapons and 
inftruments of war, utenfils, and architedture of the 
ancients ; they are of the greateft ufe in illuftrating 
many important fadts relative to the hiftory of the times 
in which they were executed. In thefe treafures of 
antiquity are preferved a great- number of fpecimens 
of Grecian and Roman art, which were executed be¬ 
fore the arts and lciences fell into neglect and contempt. 
The manuferipts containing thefe fpecimens form a 
valuable part of the riches preferved in the principal 
libraries of Europe. The Royal, Cottonian, and Har- 
leian libraries, as alfo thofe in the two univerfities in 
England, the Vatican at Rome, the imperial at Vienna, 
the royal at Paris, St Mark’s at Venice, and many 
others. 

VOL. IX. 


A very ancient MS. of Genefis, which Was in the lllumina 
Cottonian library, and almoit deftroyed by a fire in tui £- 
1731, contained two hundred and fifty curious paint- “ 
ings in water colours. Twenty-one fragments, whicli 
efcaped the fire, are engraven by the fociety of anti¬ 
quaries of London. Several fpecimens of curious 
pantings alfo appear in Lambecius’s catalogue of the 
imperial library at Vienna, particularly in Vol. III. 
where forty-eight drawings of nearly equal antiquity 
with thofe in the Cottonian library are engraven; and 
feveral others may be found in various catalogues of 
the Italian libraries. The drawings in the Vatican 
Virgil made in the fourth century, before the arts 
were entirely negledted, illuftrate the different fubjefts 
treated of by the Roman poet. A miniature drawing 
is prefixed to each of the gofyels brought over to Eng¬ 
land by St Auguftin in the fixth century, which is pre¬ 
ferved in the library of Corpus Chrifti college, Cam¬ 
bridge : in the compartments of thefe drawings are de- 
pidted reprefentations of feveral tranfadlions in each go- 
fpel. The curious drawings, and elaborate ornaments in 
St Cuthbert’s gofpels made by St Ethelwald, and now 
in the Cottonian library, exhibit a ftriking fpeeimen of 
the ftate of the arts in England in the feventh century. 

The fame may be obferved with refpedt to the draw¬ 
ings in the ancient copy of the four gofpels preferved 
in the cathedral church of Litchfield, and thofe in the 
Codex Rufhworthianus in the Bodleian library at Ox¬ 
ford. The life of St Paul the hermit, now remaining 
in Corpus Chrifti college, Cambridge, (G 2), af¬ 
fords an example of the ftyle of drawing and ornament¬ 
ing letters in England in the eighth century; and the 
copy of Prudentius’s Pfycomachia in the Cottonian li¬ 
brary' (Cleop. c. 8.) exhibits the ftyle of drawing in 
Italy ' in the ninth century. Of the tenth century 
there are Roman drawings of a Angular kind in the 
Harleian library (N° 2820.) N os 5280, 1802, and 
432, in the fame library, contain fpecimens of orna¬ 
mented letters, which are to be found in Irifti MSS. 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. Caedmon’s 
Poetical Paraphrafe of the book of Genefis, written 
in the eleventh century, which is preferved amongft F. 

Junius’s MSS. in the Bodleian library, exhibits many 
fpecimens of utenfils, weapons, inftruments of mafic, 
and implements of hufbandry ufed by the Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons. The like may be feen in extraris from the Pen¬ 
tateuch of the fame age, in the Cottonian library 
(Claud. B. 4.) The manufeript copy of Terence in 
the Bodleian library (D. 17.) di plays the dreffes, 
mafks, &c. worn by coipedians in the twelfth century, 
if not earlier. The very elegant Pfalter in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, exhibits fpecimens of 
the art of drawing in England in the fame century. 

The Virgil in the Lambeth library of the 13th century 
(N° 471.), written in Italy, fhows both by the draw¬ 
ings and writing, that the Italians produced works 
much inferior to the Britons at that period. The copy cf 
the Apocalypfe in the fame library (N° 209), contains 
a curious example of the manner of painting in the 
fourteenth century.—The beautiful paintings in the 
hiftory of the latter £>art of the reign of king Rich., II. 
in the Harleian library (N° 1319), afford curious 
fpecimens of manners and cuftoms, both civil and mi¬ 
litary, at the clofe of the fourteenth and in the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century; as does N° 227S 
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Illutnina- in the fame library.—Many other inftances might be 
t| ' 1 S produced; but thofe who defire farther information 
tn • a ma y con hilt Strutt’s Regal and Ecclefiaftical Antiqui- 
- u ™ ue ties, 4to, and his Horda-Angel-cynnan lately publifh- 
ed in three vols. 

This art was much praftifed by the clergy, and 
even by fome in the higheft ftations in the church. 
“ The famous Ofmund (fays Bromton), who was 
eonfecrated bifhop of Salisbury A. D. 1076, did not 
difdain to fpend fome part of his time in writing, 
binding, and illuminating books.” Mr Strutt, as al¬ 
ready noticed, has given the public an opportunity of 
forming fome judgment of the degree of delicacy and 
art with which thefe illuminations were executed, by 
publifhing prints of a prodigious number of them, in 
his Regal and ecclefiajlical antiquities of England , and 
View of the cujloms , life, of England. In the firft of thefe 
works we are prefented with the genuine portraits, in 
miniature, of all the kings, and feveral of the queens 
of England, from Edward the Confelfor to Henry 
VIL moftly in their crowns and royal robes, together 
with .the portraits of many other eminent perfons of 
both fexes. ' 

The illuminators and painters of this period feem to 
have been in poffeffion of a confiderable number of co¬ 
louring materials, and to have known the arts of pre¬ 
paring and mixing them, fo as to form a great variety 
of colours: for in the fpecimens of their miniature- 
paintings that are ftiil extant, we perceive not only 
the five primary colours, but alfo various combinations 
of them. Though Strutt’s prints do not exhibit the 
bright and vivid colours of the originals, they give us 
equally a view, not only of the perfons and dreffes of 
our anceftors, but alfo of their cuftoms, manners, arts, 
and employments, their arms, fhips, houfes, furniture, 
&c. and enable us to judge of their (kill in drawing. 
The figures in thofe paintings are often ftiff and for¬ 
mal ; but the ornaments are in general fine and deli¬ 
cate, and the colours clear and bright, particularly the 
gold and azure. In fome of thefe illuminations the 
paffions are ‘ ftrongly painted. How ftrongly, for ex¬ 
ample, is terror painted in the faces of the earl of 
Warwick’s failors, when they were threatened with a 
fhipwreck, and grief in the countenances of thofe 
*$eeStrutt who were prefent at the death of that hero* ? Af- 
-tol. ii. ter the mtrodudtion of printing, this elegant art of 
plates j 6 , illuminating gradually declined, and at length was quite 
negledted. 

Before concluding, it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve, that from the fifth to the. tenth century, the 
miniature paintings which we meet with in Greek MSS. 
are generally good, as are fome which we find among 
thofe of Italy, England and France. From the tenth 
to the middle of the fourteenth century they are com¬ 
monly very bad, aifd may be confidered as fo many 
monuments of the barbarity of thofe ages ; towards 
the latter end of the fourteenth, the paintings in ma- 
nuferipts were much improved ; and in the two fuc- 
ceeding centuries, many excellent performances, were, 
produced, efpectally after the happy period of the re¬ 
iteration ©f the arts, when great attention was paid to 
the works of the ancients, and the ftudy of antiquity 
became fafhioaable. 

ILLUMINATORS. See Illuminating. 

ILLUhllNED, Illuminati, a church term, anci¬ 


ently applied to fuch perfons as had received baptifm. Illumined 
This name was occafioned by a ceremony in the bap- I 
tifm of adults ; which confifted in putting a lighted mage. _ 

taper in the hand of the perfon baptized, as a fymbol 
of the faith and grace he had received in the facra- 
ment. 

Illumined, Illuminati, is alfo the name of a fedt of 
heretics, who fprang up in Spain about the year 1575, 
and were called by the Spaniards Alambrados. Their 
principal dodtrines were, that by means of a fublime 
manner of prayer, which they had attained to, they 
entered into fo perferi a ftate, that they had no oc- 
cafion for ordinances, facraments, nor good works ; 
and that they could give way, even to the vileft adtions, 
without fin. The led! of Illumined was revived in 
France in the year 1634. and were foon after joined 
by the Guerinets, or difciples of Peter Guerin, who 
together made but one body, called alfo Illumined ; 
but they were fo hotly purfued by Louis XIII. that 
they were foon deftroyed. The brothers of the Rofy 
Crofs are fometimes alfo called Illumined. See 
Ros ycrusian. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, Illustris, was heretofore, 
in the Roman empire, a title of honour peculiar 
to people of a certain rank. It was firft given to 
the moft diftinguifhed among the knights, who 
had a right to bear the latus clavus: afterwards, 
thofe were intitled illujlrious who held the firft rank 
among thofe called honorati ; that is, the prsefedli 
proetorii, praefedfi urbis, tribunes, comites,, &c. 

There were, however, different degrees among the 
illujlrious : as in Spain they have grandees of the firft 
and fecond clafs, fo in Rome they had their Illuflres. 
whom they called great, tnajores ; and others lefs, called 
illuftres minores. —For inftance; the prsefedtus praetoru 
was a degree below the mailer of the offices, though 
they were both illuftres. 

The Novels of Valentinian diftihguifh as far as five 
kinds of illuflres ; among whom, the illuftres admtniftra- 
tores bear the firft rank. 

ILLYRICUM, (Solum perhaps underftood) Livy,, 

Herodian, St. Paul; called Illyris by the Greeks, and 
fometimes Illyria : the country extending from the- 
Adriatic to Pannonia thus called. Its boundaries are 
varioufty afligned. Pliny makes it extend in length from 
the river Arfiato the Drinius, thus including Libumia 
to the weft, and Dalmatia to the eaft: which is alfo 
the opinion of Ptolemy ; who fettles its limits from 
mount Scardus and the Upper Moefia on the eaft, to 
Iftria in the weft. A Roman province, divided by 
Auguftus into the Superior and Inferior, but of which, 
the limits are left undetermined both by ancient hi- 
ftorians and geographers. I/lyrii the people; called 
Illy res by the Greeks. The. country is now called 
Sclavonia.. 

ILLYRIUS, (Matthias, Flaceus, or Francowitz),, 
one of the moft learned divines of the Aug (burgh con- 
feftion, bom in Iftria, anciently called Illyrica, in 1520. 

He is faid to have been a man of vaft genius, extenfive 
learning, of great zeal againft Popery but of fuch a 
reftlefs and paftionate temper, as overbalanced all his. 
good qualities, and occafioned much difturbance in the 
Proteftant church. He publilhed a great number of 
books, and died in 1575. 

IMAGE, in a religious feafe, is an artificial repre, 

feruafioc. 
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Image, fentation or fimilitude of fome perfon or thing, ufed 

' —V - either by way of decoration and ornament, or as an 

object of religious worlhip and adoration ; in which 
laft fenfe, it is ufed indifferently with the word Idol. 

The noble Romans preferved the images of their 
anceftors with a great deal of care and concern, and 
had them carried in proceffion at their funerals and 
triumphs: thefe were commonly made of wax, or 
wood, though fometimes of marble or brafs. They 
placed them in the veftibules of their houfes ; and they 
were to flay there, even if the houfes happened to be 
fold, it being accounted impious to difplace them. 
Appius Claudius was the firft who brought them into 
the temples, in the year of Rome 259, and he added 
infcriptions to them, fhowing the origin of the perfons 
reprefented, and their brave and virtuous atchieve- 
ments.—It was not, however, allowed for all, who had 
the images of their anceftors in their houfes, to have 
them carried at their funerals ; this was a thing only 
granted to fuch as had honourably difcharged them- 
felves of their offices : for thofe who failed in this re- 
fped forfeited that privilege ; and in cafe they had 
been guilty of any great crime, their images were 
broken in pieces. See Ignobiles and Jus. 

The Jews abfolutely condemn all images, and do not 
fo much as fuffer any ftatues or figures in their 
houfes, much lefs in their fynagogues and places of 
worfhip. 

The ufe and adoration of images are things that 
have been a long time controverted in the world. 

. It is plain, from the pradice of the primitive 
church, recorded by the earlier fathers, that Chriftians, 
for the firft three centuries after Chrift, and the greater 
part of the fourth, neither worfhipped images nor ufed 
them in their worfhip. However, the greater part of 
the Popifh divines maintain, that the ufe and worfhip 
of images were as ancient as the Chriftian religion 
itfelf: to prove this, they alledge a decree, faid 
to have been made in a council held by the A- 
poftles at Antioch, commanding the faithful, that 
they may not err about die objed of their worfhip, to 
make images of Chrift and worfhip them. Baron, ad 
ann. 102. But no notice is taken of this decree, till 
700 years after the Apoftolic times, after the difpute 
about images had commenced. The firft inftance that 
occurs in any credible author of images among Chrif¬ 
tians, is that recorded by Tertullian de Pudicit. c. 10 
of certain cups, or chalices, as Bellarmine pretends, 
on which was reprefented the parable of the good fhep- 
herd carrying the loft flieep on his fhoulders: but this 
inftance only proves, that die church, at that time, 
did not think emblematical figures unlawful ornaments 
of cups or chalices. Another inftance is taken from 
Eufebius, Hift. Eccl. lib. vii. cap. 18. 'who fays, that 
in his time there were to be feen two brafs ftatues in 
the city of Paneas or Casfarea Philippi; the one of a 
woman on her knees, with her arms ftretched out, the 
other of a man over againft her, with his hand extend¬ 
ed to receive her: thefe ftatues were faid to be the 
images of our Saviour and the woman whom he cured - 
of an iffue of blood. From the foot of the ftatue re- 
prefenting our Saviour, fays the hiftorian, fprung up 
an exotic plant, which, as foon as it grew to touch the 
border of his garment, was faid to cure all forts of dis¬ 
tempers- Eufebius, however, vouches none of thefe 
things; nav, he fuppofes that the woman who ereded 


this ftatue of our Saviour was a pagan, and afcribes Image, 
it to a pagan cuftom. Father Philoftorgius, Eccl. — 
Hift. lib. vii. c. 3. exprefsly fays, that this ftatue was 
carefully preferved by the Chriftians, but that they 
paid no kind of worfhip to it, becaufe it is not lawful 
for Chriftians to worfhip brafs or any other matter. 

The primitive Chriftians abftained from the worfhip of 
images, not, as the Papifts pretend, from tendernefs 
to heathen idolaters, but becaufe they thought it unlaw¬ 
ful in itfelf to make any images of the Deity. Juftin 
Mart. Apol. ii. p. 44. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Strom, 
x. and Protr. p. 46. Aug. de Civit. Dei. lib. vii. c. 5. 
and lib. iv. c. 32. Id. de Fide et Symb. c. 7. Ladant. 
lib. ii. c. 3. Tertull. Apol. c. 12. Arnob. fib. vi. 
p. 202. Some of the fathers, as Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Origen, were of opinion, that, 
by the fecond commandment, the arts of painting and 
engraving were rendered unlawful to a Chriftian, ftyling 
them evil and wicked arts. Tert. de Idol. cap. 3. Clem. 

Alex. Admon. ad Gent. p. 41. Orig. contra Celfum lib. 
vi. p. 182. The ufe of images in churches as ornaments, 
was firft introduced by fome Chriftians in Spain, in the 
beginning of the fourth century; but the pradice 
was condemned as a dangerous innovation, in a coun¬ 
cil held at Eliberis in 305. Epiphanius, in a letter 
preferved by Jerom, tom. ii. ep. 6. bears ftrong tefti- 
mony againft images, and may be confidered as one of 
the firft Iconoclasts. The cuftom of admitting 
pidures of faints and martys into the churches (for 
this was the firft fource of image- worfhip) was rare in 
the latter end of the fourth century; but became 
common in the fifth: however they were ftill confider¬ 
ed only as ornaments ; and even in this view, they met 
with very confiderable oppofition. In the following 
century the cuftom of thus adorning churches became 
almoft univerfal, both in the eaft and weft. Petavius 
exprefsly fays, (de Incar. fib. xv. cap. 14.) that no 
ftatues were yet allowed in the churches; becaufe 
they bore too near a refemblance to the idols of the, 

Gentiles. Towards the clofe of the fourth or begin¬ 
ning of tire fifth century, images, which were introduced 
by way of ornament, and then ufed as an aid to devo¬ 
tion, began to be adually worfhipped. However, it 
continued to be the dodrine of the church in the fixth 
and in the beginning of the feventh century, that 
images were to be ufed only as helps to devotion, and 
not as objeds of worfhip. The worfhip of them was 
condemned in the ftrongeft terms by Pope Gregory the 
Great; as appears in two letters of his written in 601. 

From this time to the beginning of the eighth century, 
there occurs no fmgle inftance of any worfhip given or 
allowed to be given to images by any council or affem- 
bly of bifhops whatever. But they were commonly wor¬ 
fhipped by the monks and populace in the beginning of 
the eighth century ; infomuch, that m. the year 726, 
when Leo publifhed his famous edid, it had already 
fpread into all the provinces fubjed to the empire. 

The Lutherans condemn the Calvinifts for break¬ 
ing the images in the churches of the Catholics, look¬ 
ing on it as a kind of facrilege ; and yet they condemn 
the Romanifts (who are profeffed imagc-ivoijhipers) as 
idolaters: jior can thefe laft keep pace with tire 
Greeks, who go far beyond them in this point ; which 
has occafioned abundance of difputes among them. 

See Iconoclasts. 

The Mahometans have a perfed averlion to images ; 

U 2 Which 
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which was what led them to deftroy moft of the beauti¬ 
ful monuments of antiquity, both facred and profane, 
, at Conftantinople, 

Image, in Rhetoric, alfo fignifies a lively defcription 
of any thing in a difcourfe. 

Images in difcourfe are defined by Longinus, to be, 
in general, any thoughts proper to produce expreflions, 
and which prefent a kind of picture to the mind. 

But, in the more limited fenfe, he fays, Images are 
fuch difcourfes as come from us, when by a kind of 
enthufiafm, or an extraordinary emotion of the foul, 
we feem to fee the things whereof we fpeak, and prefent 
them before the eyes of thofe who hear us. 

Images , in rhetoric, have a very different ufe from 
what they have among the poets: the end principally 
propofed in poetry is, aftoniftiment and -.furprize; 
whereas the thing chiefly aimed at in profe, is to paint 
things naturally, and to fhow them clearly. They 
have this, however, in common, that they both tend 
to move, each in its kind. 

Thefe images or pictures, are of vaft ufe, to give 
weight, magnificence, and ftrength, to a difcourfe. 
They warm and animate it; and, when managed with 
art, according to Longinus, feem, as it were, to tame 
and fubdue the hearer, and put him in the power of the 
fpeaker. 

Image, in Optics, a figure in the form of any ob¬ 
ject, made by the rays of light bluing from the feveral 
points of it, and meeting in fo many other points, ei¬ 
ther at the bottom of the eye, or on any other ground, 
or on any tranfparent medium, where there is no fur- 
face to reflect them. Thus we are faid to fee all ob¬ 
jects by means of their images formed in the eye. 

IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the 
mind, whereby it conceives and forms ideas of things 
communicated to it by the outward organs of fenfe. 
See Metaphysics. 

' Force of Imagination. See Monster. 

IMAGO, in Natural Hiftory,, is a name given by 
Linnaeus to the third fate of infefts, when they ap¬ 
pear in their proper fhape and colours, and undergo no 
more transformation. 

IMAM, or Iman, a minifter in the Mahometan 
church, afwering to a parifh priell among us. The 
word properly fignifies what we call a prelat, antijles , 
one who prefides over others ; but the Muflulmen fre¬ 
quently apply it to a perfon who has the care and inten¬ 
dancy of a mofque, who is always there at firft, and 
reads prayers to the people, which they repeat after 
him. 

Imam is alfo applied, by way of excellence, to the 
four- chiefs cr founders of the four principle fedts in the 
Mahometan religion. Thus Ali is the imam of the 
Perfian, or of the fed of the Schiaites; Abu-beker 
the imam of the Sunnites, which is the fed folio-wed 
by the .Turks ; Saphii, or Safi-y, the imam cf another 
led, &c. ' 

The Mahometans do not agree among themfelves 
about this imamate or dignity of the imam. Some 
think it of divine right, and attached to a fingle fami¬ 
ly, as the pontificate of Aaron.—Others hold, that it 
is indeed' of divine right, but deny it to be fo at¬ 
tached to any fingle family, as that it may not be 
transferred to another. They add, that the imam is 
to be clear of all grofs. fins ; and that other wife he 


may be depofed, and his dignity may be conferred on Imaus 
another. However this be, it is certain, that after an A 
imam has once been owned as fuch by the Muflulmen, . metLtia ‘ 
he who denies that his authority comes immediately 
from God is accounted impious; he who does not 
obey him is a rebel; and he who pretends to contra- 
didt what he fays is efteemed a fool, among the ortho¬ 
dox of that religion. The Imams have no outward 
mark of diftindtion; their habit is the fame with that 
of the Turks in common, except that the turban is a 
little larger, and folded fomewhat differently. 

IMAUS, (anc. geog.), the large!! mountain of A- 
fia, (Strabo); and a part of Taurus, (Pliny); from 
which the whole of India runs off into a vaft plain, re- 
fembling Egypt. It extends far and wide through 
Scythia, as far as to the Mare Glaciale, dividing it 
into the Hither or Scythia infra Imaum, and into the 
Farther or Scythia extra Imaum, (Ptolemy) : and al¬ 
fo ftretching out along the north of India to the 
eaftern ocean, feparates it from Scythia. It had va¬ 
rious names according to the different countries it run 
through : Poftellus thinks it is the Sephar of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

IMBECILLITY, a languid, infirm ftate of body, 
which being greatly impaired, is not able to perform 
its ufual exercifes and funftions. 

IMBIBING, the action of a dry porous body, that 
abforbs or takes up a moift or fluid one: thus, 
fugar imbibes water ; a fpunge, the moifture of the 
air, See. 

IMBRICATED, is ufed by fome botanifts, to ex- 
prefs the figure of the leaves of fome plants, which are 
hollowed like an imbrex, or gutter-tile, or are laid in 
clofe feries over one another like the tiles of an houfe. 

IMERETIA, or Immeretta, the name -of a king¬ 
dom, or rather principality, of Georgia, confifting of 
four provinces, is under the dominion of a prince 
named David. See Georgia. 

The capital, where prince David refides, is called 
Curtays. The remains of a Church announce that Cur- 
tays was formerly a large city ; but at prefent it can 
fcarcely be accounted a village. 

Solomon, the father of the prefent fovereign, order¬ 
ed the citadel to be deftroyed as well as the ramparts 
of the city; for he thought, and very wifely, that 
Caucafus was the only fortification capable of being 
defended by an army of 6000 men undifeiplined and 
deftitute of artillery. 

The number of the inhabitants of Imeretta is rec¬ 
koned to be 20,000 families ; but the greater part 
of them live neither in towns nor villages, but are dif- 
perfed throughout the level country, each of them 
poffeffing a fmall hut or cottage. Thefe people have 
fewer ftrangers among them, and they are more enga¬ 
ging in their appearance, that the Georgians. They 
are of a milder and lefs pufillanimous chara&er ; and 
the principal branch of their commerce confifts in 
wines, a confiderable quantity of which they export in- 
fkins as far as the confines of Georgia. They are ac¬ 
quainted with no other trade; for they are poor and 
miferable and greatly opprefl'ed by their lords. 

The ordinary revenues of Imeretta, like thofe of 
Georgia, arife from a tythe which valfals are obliged 
to pay in wine, cattle, and corn, and fome fubfidi-es 
farm filed annually by neighbouring princes. The ex¬ 
tra^ 
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Imeretia, traordinary revenues for the moft part aiife from con- fteep, filence, folitude, are the noble efforts, the grand Imitation 

Imita tion, fixations' of every kind ; but notwithftanding this, images, reprefented by a pidturefque mufic. We know v - v — 

' v * the finances of the prince are fo limited, that he is that noife can produce the fame effect with filence, 

often under the neceffity of going from houfe to houfc, and filence the fame effeft with noife ; as when one 

to live at the expence of his vaffals, never quitting their fleeps at a ledture infipidly and monotonically de¬ 
habitations until the preffmg wants of his hofts abfo- livered, but wakes the inffant when it ends. But 


lutely compel him. It is therefore probable, that the 
court of the fovereign of Imeretta is as deficient in 
brilliancy as his table is in fplendor w hen he dtnes at 
home. His principal difhes confift of a certain food 
called gom, which is a kind of millet boiled, and a 
piece of road meat, with fome high-feafoned fauce. 
He never eats but with his fingers, for forks and fpoons 
are unknown in Imeretta. At table he generally gives 
audiences refpeding affairs of the firft confequence, 
which he determines as he thinks proper; for in every 
country fubjedt to his dominions there is-no other law 
but his will. 

On Friday, which is the market-day, all his new e- 
dids are publifhed by a kind of herald, who climbs up 
into fome tree, in order to proclaim the will of his fo¬ 
vereign. The Imerettans profefs the religion of the 
Greek church. Their patriarch muff be of the royal 
family; but it is feldom that he can either read or 
write : the priefts who compofe the reft of the clergy 
are not much more enlightened. The greater part of 
their churches are pitiful edifices, which can fcarcely 
be diftinguifhed from the common huts of the inhabi¬ 
tants but by a pafteboard crucifix, and a few coarfe 
paintings of the Virgin, which are feen in them. 

IMITATION, derived from the Latin imitare , to 
“ reprefent or repeat,” a found or adtion, either exadly 
or nearly in the fame manner as they were originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation, in mufic, admits of two different fenfes. 
Sound and motion are either capable of imitating them- 
felves by a repetition of their own particular modes; 
or of imitating other objeds of a nobler and more ab- 
ftraded nature. Nothing perhaps is fo purely mental, 
nothing fo remote from external fenfe, as not to be imi- 
table by mufic. But as the defcription of this in M. 
Rouffeau, article Imitation, is nobly animated, and com¬ 
prehends all that is neceffary to be faid on the fubjed, 
wc tranflate it as follows. 

“ Dramatic or theatrical mufic (fays he) contri¬ 
butes to imitation no lefs than painting or poetry: it 
is in this common principle that we muft inveftigate 
both the origin and the final caufe of all the fine arts ; 
fSeclWxas M. le Batteaux has fhownf. But this imitation is 
Arts reduits not e q ua fiy extenfive in all the imitative arts. What- 
ever t ' ie imagination can reprefent to itfelf is in the 
department of poetry. Painting, which does not pre- 
fent its pidures to the imagination immediately, but 
to external fenfe and to one fenfe alone, paints only 
fuch objeds as are difcov-erable by fight. Mufic might 
appear fubjeded to the fame limits with refped to the 
ear; yet it is capable of painting every thing, even 
fuch images as are objeds of ocular perception alone : 
by a magic almoft inconceivable, it feems to transform 
the ears into eyes, and endow them with the double 
fundion of perceiving vifible objeds by the mediums 
of their own ; and it is the greateft miracle of an art, 
which can only ad by motion, that it can make that 
very motion reprefent abfolute quiefccnce. Night, 


mufic ads more intimately upon o.ur fpirits, in exci¬ 
ting by one fenfe difpofitions fimilar to thofe which 
we find excited by another; and, as the relation be¬ 
tween thefe images cannot be fenfible unlefs the im- 
preillon be ftrong, painting, when diverted of this c- 
ncrgy, cannot reftore to mufic that affiftance in imita¬ 
tions which fiie borrows from it. Though all nature 
fliould be afleep, he who contemplates her does not 
fleep ; and the art of the mufician confifts in fubftitu- 
ting, for this image of infenfibility in the objed, thofe 
emotions which its prefence excites in the heart of 
the contemplator. He not only ferments and agitates 
the ocean, animates the flame to conflagration, makes 
the fountain murmur in his harmony, calls the rattling 
Ihower from heaven, and fwells the torrent to refiftleis 
rage ; but he paints the horrors of a boundlefs and 
frightful defart, involves the fubterraneous dungeon in 
tenfold gloom, foothes the tempeft, tranquillizes the 
difturbed elements, and from the orcheftra diffufes a 
recent fragrance through imaginary groves; nay, he 
excites in the foul the fame emotions which we feel 
from the immediate perception and full influence of 
thefe objeds.” 

Under the word Harmony, Rouffeau has faid, that no. 
affiftance can be drawn from thence, no original prin¬ 
ciple which leads to mufical imitation ; fince there can¬ 
not be any relation between chords and the objeds 
which the compofer would paint, or the paffions which 
he would exprefs. In the article Melody, he imagines, 
he has difcovered that principle of imitation which 
harmony cannot yield, and what refources of nature, 
are employed by mufic in reprefenting thefe objeds and 
thefe paffions. 

It is hoped, however, that in our article of Melody,. 
we have fhown upon what-principle mufical imitation 
may be compatible with harmony ; though we admit, 
that from melody it derives its moft powerful energy, 
and its moft attractive graces. Yet we muft either be' 
deceived beyond all poffibility of cure, or we have felt- 
the power of imitative harmony in a high degree. We. 
are certain that the fury, the impetuofity, the rapid 
viciffitudes, of a battle, may be fuccefsfully and vividly 
reprefented in harmony. We have participated the 
exultation and triumph of a conqueft, infpired by the- 
found of a full chorus. We have felt all the folemnity 
and grandeur of devotion from the flow movement, the 
deep chords, the fwelling harmony, of a fentimental 
compofition played upon the organ. Nor do we ima¬ 
gine harmony lefs capable of prefenting the tender 
depreffion, the fluctuating and tremulous agitation, of' 
grief. As this kind of imitation is the nobleft effort 
of mufic, it is aftoniftiing that it fliould have been over¬ 
looked by M. D’Alembert. He has indeed apologi¬ 
zed, by informing us, that his treatife is merely ele¬ 
mentary : but we are uncertain how far this apology 
ought to be regarded a-s fufficient, when it is at the 
fame time confidered, that he has given an-account ot 
imitation in its mechanical, or what Roufleau calls its 
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ImitatioH technical, fenfe; which, however, to prevent ambigui- 
II ty, we fhould rather choofe to call mymejts, or anacepha- 
. Jmmer - I'tofts. To Rouffeau’s account of the word in this ac¬ 
ceptation, we return. 

“ Imitation (fays he), in its technical fenfe, is a 
reiteration of the fame air, or of one which is fimilar, 
in feveral parts where it is repeated by one after the 
other, either in unifon, or at the diftance of a fourth, 
a fifth, a third, or any other interval whatever. The 
imitation may be happily enough purfued even though 
feveral notes fhould be changed; provided the fame air 
may always be recognifed, and that the compofer does 
not deviate from the laws of proper modulation. Fre¬ 
quently, in order to render the imitation more fenfible, 
■it is preceded by a general reft, or by long notes which 
feem to obliterate the impreflion formerly made by the 
air till it is renewed with greater force and vivacity by 
the commencement of the imitation. The imitation 
may be treated as the compofer choofes; it may be 
abandoned, refumed, or another begun, at pleafure ; 
in a word, its rules are as much relaxed as thofe of 
the fugue are fevere: for this reafon, it is defpifed by 
tire moft eminent mafters ; and every imitation of this 
kind too much affedted, almoft always betrays a novice 
in compofition.” 

Imitation, in oratoi-y, is an endeavour to refemble 
a fpeaker or writer in thofe qualities with regard to 
rvhich we propofe them to ourfelves as patterns. The 
firft hiftorians among the Romans, fays Cicero, were 
very dry and jejune, till they began to imitate the 
Greeks, and then they became their rivals. It.is well 
known how clofely Virgil has imitated Homer in his 
iEneid, Hefiod in his Georgies, and Theocritus in 
his Eclogues. Terence copied after Menander ; and 
Plautus after Epicarmus, as we learn from Horace, 
lib. ii. ep. ad Auguft. who himfelf owes many of his 
beauties to the Greek lyric poets. Cicero appears, 
from many paffages in his writings, to have imitated 
the Greek orators. Thus Quintilian fays of him, that 
he has expreffed the ftrength and fublimity of De- 
mofthenes, the copioufnefs of Plato, and the delicacy 
of Ifocrates. 

IMMACULATE, fomething without ftain, chiefly 
applied to the conception of the holy Virgin. See 
Conception Immaculate. 

IMMATERIAL, fomething devoid of matter, or 
that is pure fpirit. See Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of producing 
an effedt without the intervention of external means; 
thus we fay, an immediate caufe, in oppofition to a 
mediate or remote one. 

IMMEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or 
duration of any thing whofe beginning we know no¬ 
thing of. 

In a legal fenfe, a thing is faid to be of time Imme¬ 
morial, or time out of mind , that was before the reign cf 
king Edward II. 

IMMENSITY, an unlimited extenfion, or whieh no 
finite and determinate fpace, repeated ever fo often, can 
equal. 

IMMER, the moft eafterly ifland of all the New 
Hebrides in the South Sea. It lies about four leagues 
from Tanna, and feems to be about five leagues in cir¬ 
cumference ; it is of a confiderable height, with a flat- 
top. 


IMMERETTA, or Imeretia. See Imeretia. Immerett* 

IMMERSION, that adt by which any thing is plun- 1 
ged into water or other fluid. Impalla- 

It is ufed in chemiftry for a fpecies of calcination, ■ tl< * n ‘ . 
when any body is immerfed in a fluid to be corroded: 
or it is a fpecies of lotion ; as when a fubftance is plun¬ 
ged into any fluid in order to deprive it of a bad qua¬ 
lity, or communicate to it a good one. 

Immersion, in aftronomy, is when a ftar or planet 
is lo near the fun with regard to our obfervations, that 
we cannot fee it; being, as it were, inveloped and hid 
in the rays of that luminary. It alfo denotes the be¬ 
ginning of an eclipfe of the moon, or that moment 
when the moon begins to be darkened, and to enter in¬ 
to the fhadow of the earth. 

IMMOLATION, a ceremony ufed in the Roman 
facrifices; it confifted in throwing upon the head of 
the victim fome fort of corn and Frankincenfe, toge¬ 
ther with the mola or fait cake, and a little wine. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laft to all eternity, 
as having in it no principle of alteration or corrup¬ 
tion. 

IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption from fome 
office, duty, or impofition, as an exemption from tolls, 

& c. 

Immunity is more particularly underftood of the li¬ 
berties granted to cities and communities. 

IMMUTABILITY, the condition of a thing that 
cannot change. Immutability is one of the divine at¬ 
tributes. See God. 

IMOLA, a town of Italy, in the territory of the 
church, and in Romagna, with a bifhop’s fee. It 
is a very handfome populous place; and is feated on 
the river Santerno, in E. Long. 11. 43. N. Lat. 44. 

28. 

IMPALE, in heraldry, is to conjoin two coats of 
arms pale-wife. Women impale their coats of arms 
with thofe of their hufbands. See Heraldry. 

To impale cities, camps, fortifications, &c. is to in- 
clofe them with palliiadoes. 

To Impale, or Empale, fignifies alfo to put to death by 
fpitting on a ftake fixed upright. 

IMPALPABLE, that whofe parts are fo extremely 
minute, that they cannot be diftinguifhed by the fenfes, 
particularly by that of feeling. 

IMPANATION, a term ufed by divines to fignify 
the opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the eucha- 
rift, who believe that the fpecies of bread and wine re¬ 
main together with the body of our Saviour after con- 
fecration. 

IMPANNELING, in law, fignifies the writing 
down or entering into a parchment, lift, or fchedule, 
the names of a jury fummoned by the ffieriff to appear 
for fuch public fervices as juries are employed in. 

IMPARLANCE, in law, a petition in court for a 
day to confider or advife what anfwer the defendant 
fhall make to the plaintiff’s adtion ; and is the continu¬ 
ance of a caufe till another day, or a longer time given 
by the court. 

IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from fuffer- 
ing ; or which cannot undergo pain, or alteration. The 
Stoics place the foul of their wife man in an impaffible, 
imperturbable ftate. See Apathy. 

IMPASTATION, the mixtion of various materials, 
of different colours and confiftencies, baked or bound 

to- 
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Impatwns together with fome cement, and hardened either by the 
II air or by fire. 

Impecca. IMPATIENS, touch-me-not, and B alfamine : A 
■ *‘ ty ’ genus of the monogamia order, belonging to the fyn- 

' ~ genefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 24th order, Corydales. The calyx is di- 
phyllous; the corolla pentapetalous, and irregular, 
with an hooded ne&arium; the capfule fuperior and 
quinquevalved. 

Species. 1. The noli-me-tangere, or common yel¬ 
low balfamine, is a native of Britain, but is cultivated 
in many gardens for curiofity. It has a fibrous root, 
an upright, jointed, fucculent, llalk, about 18 inches 
high, with alternate oval leaves; and, from the axillas 
of the (talks, long, (lender, branching footftalks, each 
fultaining many yellow flowers; fucceeded by taper 
capfules, that burll open and dart forth their feeds 
with great velocity, whence its name. 2. The balfa- 
mina, or balfam, is a native of India. It hath a fi¬ 
brous root, an upright, thick, fucculent (talk, branch¬ 
ing all around a foot and an half or two feet high; 
with long, fpear-Ihaped, fawed leaves, the upper ones 
alternate ; and from the joints of the (talk and branch¬ 
es clufters of (hort foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one large 
irregular flower, of different colours in the varieties; 
flowering from June or July till September. 

Culture. The firft fpecies is very hardy, and will 
grow freely from the feeds in any common border; 
but the fecond requires artificial warmth. The feeds 
will indeed grow in the full ground, but rarely before 
the month of May; and more freely then, if covered 
with a hand-glafs, &c. But the plants raifed by arti¬ 
ficial heat will flower five or fix weeks fooner than 
thofe raifed in the natural ground. The feeds ought 
therefore always to be fowed on a hot-bed in March or 
April, and the plants continued therein till June; and 
if the frames be deep, they will then be drawn up to 
the length of two or three feet; after which they may 
be planted in pots, which mud likewife be continued 
in the hot-bed till the plants have taken frelh root. 

IMPEACHMENT, an accufation and profecution 
for treafon and other crimes and mifdemeanors. Any 
member of the Britifh lower houfe of parliament may im¬ 
peach any one belonging either to that body or to the 
houle of lords. The method of proceeding is to exhibit 
articles on the behalf of the commons, by whom mana¬ 
gers are appointed to make good their charge. Thefe 
articles are carried to the lords, by whom every per- 
fon impeached by the commons is always tried; and 
if they find him guilty, no pardon under the great feal 
can be pleaded to fuch an impeachment. 12 Will. III. 
cap. ii. 

IMPECCABILES, in church hiftory, a name given 
to thofe heretics who boafted that they were impec¬ 
cable, and that there was no need of repentance : fuch 
were the Gnoftics, Prifcillianifts, &c. 

IMPECCABILITY, the (late of a perfun who 
cannot fin: or a grace, privilege, or principle, which 
puts him out of a poflibility of finning. 

The fchoolmen diftinguilh feveral kinds and degrees 
of impeccability: that of God belongs to him by na¬ 
ture : that of Jefus Chrift, confidered as man, belongs- 
to him by the hypoftatical union: that of the bleflcd 
is a confequence of their condition: that of men is 
the effect of a confirmation in grace, and is rather 


called impeccance than impeccability ; accordingly divines Impedi- 
diftinguilh between thefe two : this diftinftion is found mencs 
necelfary in the difputes. again!! the Pelagians, in or- H, 
der to explain certain terms in the Greek and Latin 
fathers, which without this diftindtion are eafily con¬ 
founded. 

IMPEDIMENTS, in law, are fuch hindrances as. 
put a ftop or flay to a perfon’s feeking for his right 
by a due courfe of law. Perfons under impediments, 
are thofe under age or coverture, non compos mentis ,. 
in prifon, beyond lea, &c. who, by a faving in our 
laws, have time to claim and profecute their rights, 
after the impediments are removed, in cafe of fines le¬ 
vied, See. 

IMPENETRABILITY, in philofophy, that pro¬ 
perty of body, whereby it cannot be pierced by ano¬ 
ther : thus, a body which fo fills a fpace as to exclude, 
all others, is faid to be impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE, one of the moods of a verb, ufed. 
when we would command, intreat, or advife : thus, go 
read, take pity, be advifed, are imperatives in our lan¬ 
guage. But in the learned languages, this mood has. 
a peculiar termination to diftinguilh it from others, as 
i, or ito, “ go lege, or legit0, “ read,” &c. and 
not only fo, but the termination varies, according as 
you addrefs one or more perfons, as audi and audite ; 

rtjeatTWj etKXirao-ct'jj &C. 

IMFERATOR, in Roman antiquity, a title of 
honour conferred on vidtorious generals by their armies,, 
and afterwards confirmed by the fenate. 

Imperator was alfo the title adopted by the Roman, 
emperors. 

IMPERATORIA, masterwort : A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of' 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Umbellate. The fruit is roundilh, com- 
prelfed in the middle, gibbous, and furrounded with a 
border; the petals are inflexo-emarginated. There is 
but one fpecies, viz. the oftruthium, a native of the 
Auftrian and Styrian Alps, and other mountainous 
places of Italy. Mr Lightfoot informs us,, that he 
has found it in feveral places on the banks of the Clyde 
in Scotland; but whether indigenous or not, is uncer¬ 
tain. The root is as thick as a man’s thumb* running 
obliquely in the ground ; it is flelhy, aromatic, and has. 
a ftrong acrid taite, biting the tongue like pellitory of 
Spain: the leaves arife immediately from the root; 
they have long foot-ftalks, dividing into three very lhort 
ones at the top, each fuftaining a trilobate leaf, indent¬ 
ed on the border. The footftalks are deeply channel¬ 
ed, and, when broken, emit a rank odour. The 
flower ftalks rife about two feet high, dividing in¬ 
to two or three branches, each being terminated bv 
a pretty large umbel of white flowers whofe petals are 
fplit; thefe are fucceeded by oval comprefled feeds, 
fomewhat like thofe of dill, but larger.—The plant, 
is cultivated in gardens for the fake of its roots,, 
which are ufed in medicine. It may be propagated ei¬ 
ther by feeds, or by parting the roots in autumn,. 

They thrive bed in a (hady fituation.—The root has a 
flavour (imilar to that of angelica, and is efteemed a. 
good fifdonUc. There are inftances of its having, 
cured the ague when the bark had failed. It. flrould 
be dug up in winter, and a ftrong infufion made, in wine,. 

IMPERFECT, Something that is- defective, or that 

wants 
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Imperfect wants fome of the properties found in other beings of 
II. the fame kind. 

"T ica ' Impf.rfect Tenfe, in gramiriar, a tenfe that denotes 

v-_ ’ _ fome preterite cafe, or denotes the thing to be at that 

time prefent, and not quite finiihed; as fcribebam , “ I 


was writing.” See Grammar. 


IMPERIAL, fomething belonging to an emperor, 
or empire. See Emperor and Empire. —Thus we 
fay, his Imperial majefty, the imperial crown, imperial 
arms, &c. 

Imperial Crown. See Heraldry, p. 462. 

Imperial Chamber , is a fovereign court, eftablifhed 
for the affairs of the immediate ftates of the empire. 
See Chamber, and Germany. 

Imperial Cities , in Germany, are thofe which own 
no other head but the emperor. 

Thefe are a kind of little commonwealths ; the chief 
magiftrate whereof does homage to the emperor, but 
in other refpefts, and in the adminiftration of juftice, 
is fovereign. 

Imperial cities have a right of coining money, and 
of keeping forces and fortified places. Their deputies 
affift at the imperial diets, where they are divided 
into two branches, that of the Rhine and that of 
Suabia. There were formerly 22 in the former and 
37 in the latter; but there are now only 48 in all. 

Imperial Diet, is an affembly or convention of all 


impli .d that is not exprdfcd by the parties themfelves imply 
in their deeds, contra&s, or agreements. II 

To IMPLY, or carry, in Mujlc. Thefe we have l mp °“ lble ' 
ufed as fynonymous terms in that article. They are 
intended to fignify thofe founds which ought to be 
the proper concomitants of any note, whether by its 
own nature, or by its pofition in artificial harmony. 

Thus every note, confidered as an independent found, 
may be faid to carry or imply its natural harmonics, 
that to fay, its o£Iave, its twelfth, and its feven- 
teenth ; or, when reduced, its eighth, its fifth, and its 
third. But the fame found, when confidered as confti- 
tuting any part of harmony, is fubjedted to other laws 
and different limitations. It can then only be faid to 
carry or imply fuch Ample founds, or complications of 
found, as the preceding and. fubfequent chords admit 
or require. For thefe the laws of melody and har¬ 
mony muff be confulted. See Melody and Har¬ 
mony. 

IMPORTATION, in commerce, the bringing 
merchandife into a place from foreign countries; 
in contradiftinftion to exportation. See Exporta¬ 
tion. 

For the principal laws relating to importation, fee 
cujlom-houfe Laips. 

IMPOSITION of hands, an ecclefiaftical addon by 
which a bifhop lays his hand on the head of a perfon, 


the ftates of the empire. See Diet and Germany. 

IMPERIAL (John Baptift), a celebrated phy- 
fician of Vicenza, where he was born in 1568. He 
compofed feveral e(teemed works both in profe and 
verfe, written in good Latin ; and died in 1623. 

IMPERSONAL verb, in grammar, a verb to 
which the nominative of any certain perfon cannot be 
prefixed; or, as others define it, a verb deftitute of 
the two firft and primary perfons, as decet, oportet, &c. 
The imperfonals verbs of the active voice end in /, and 
thofe of the paffive in lur ; they are conjugated through 
the third perfon Angular of almolt all the tenfes and 
moods: they want the imperative, inftead of which 
we ufe the prefent of the lubjundtive ; as pmiteat, pug- 
netur, See. nor, but a few excepted, are they to be met 


in ordination, confirmation, or in uttering a bleffing. 
This practice is alfo frequently obferved by the difien- 
ters at the ordination of their minifters, when all the 
minifters prefent place their hands on the head of him 
whom they are ordaining, while one of them prays for 
a bleffing on him and his future labours. This fome 
of them retain as an ancient practice, juftified by the 
example of the apoftles, when no extraordinary gifts 
are conveyed. However, they are not agreed as to the 
propriety of this ceremony ; nor do they confider it as 
an eflential part of ordination. 

Impofition of hands was a Jewifli ceremony, intro¬ 
duced not by any divine authority, but by cuftom ; it 
being the practice among thofe people whenever they 
prayed to God for any perfon to lay their hands on 


with in the lupines, participles, or gerunds, his head. 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded or Our Saviour obferved the fame cuftom, both when 
paffed through, either, by reafon of the clofenefs of its he conferred his bleffing on children and when he 
pores, or the particular configuration of its parts. cured the fick ; adding prayer to the ceremony. . The 

IMPETIGO, in Medicine, on extreme roughnefs apoftles likewlie laid hands on thofe upon whom they 
and foulnefs of the {kin, attended with an itching and bellowed the Holy Ghoft.—The priefts obferved the 


plentiful feurf. fame cuftom when any one was received into their 

The impetigo is a fpecies of dry puriginous itch, body.—And tire apoftles themfelves underwent the 
wherein feales or feurf fucceed apace ; arifing from impofition of hands afrefti every time they entered 
faline corrofive humours thrown out upon the exterior upon any new defign. In the ancient church impofi- 
parts of the body, by which means the internal parts tion of hands was even praftifed on perfons when 
are ufually relieved. , they married, which cuftom the Abyffmians ftill ob- 

IMPETRATlON, the aft of obtaining any thing ferve. 


bv requeft or prayer. 

Impetration was more particularly ufed in Britilh 
ftatutes for the pre-obtaining of benefices and church- 
officers in England from the court of Rome, which did 
belong to the difpofal of the king and other lay patrons 
of the realm; the penalty whereof is the fame with 
that of provifors, 25 E. III. 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, the force with which 
one body ftrikes or impels another. 

IMPLICATION, in law, is where fomething is 


IMPOSSIBLE, that which is not poffible, or which 
cannot, be done or effected. A propofition is faid to 
be impoffible, when it contains two ideas which mutu¬ 
ally deftroy each other, and which can neither be con¬ 
ceived nor united together. Thus it is impoffible 
that a circle Ihould be a fquare; becaufe we conceive 
clearly that fquarenefs and roundnefs deftroy each 
other by the contrariety of their figure. 

There are two kinds of impoffibilitics, plfual and 
moral. 

4 Pbyfical 
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Phyfical impoflibility is that which is contrary to the 
H law of nature. 

Impotency. thing is morally impoflible, when of its own na¬ 
ture it is poflible, but yet is attended with fuch diffi¬ 
culties, as that, all things confidered, it appears im- 
poffible. Thus it is morally impoflible that all men 
Ihould be virtuous; or that a man fhould throw the 
fame number with three dice a hundred times fuccef- 
fively. 

A thing which is impoflible in law, is the fame 
with a thing impoflible in nature : and if any thing in 
a bond or deed be impoflible to be done, fuch deed, 
&c. is void. 2 1 Car. 1 . 

IMPOST, in law, lignifies in general a tribute or 
cuftom, but is more particularly applied to fignify that 
tax which any flute receives for merchandifes imported 
into any port or haven. 

IMPOSTRUME, or abfcefs, a collection of mat¬ 
ter or pus in any part of the body, either owing to 
an obftnidtion of the fluids in that part which makes 
them change into fuch matter, or to a tranflation of 
it from fome other part where it was generated. See 
Surgery. 

IMPOSTOR, in a general fenfe, denotes a perfon 
who cheats by a fictitious character. 

Religious Impostors, are fuch as falfely pretend to 
an extraordinary commiflion from heaven ; and who 
terrify and abufe the people with falfe denunciations 
of judgments. Thefe are punifhable in the temporal 
courts with fine, imprifonment, and infamous corporal 
punifhment. 

IMPOTENCE, or Impotency, in general denotes 
want of firength, power, or means to perform any 
thing. 

Divines and philofophers diftinguilh two forts of 
impotency; natural and moral. The firft is a want 
of fome phyfical principle, neceflary to an action; or 
where a being is abfolutely defective, and not free and 
at liberty to adl: The fecond only imports a great dif¬ 
ficulty ; as a ftrong habit to the contrary, a violent paf- 
fion, or the like. 

Impotency is aterm more particularly ufed for a na¬ 
tural inability to coition. Impotence with refpedt to men 
is the fame as fterility in women ; that is, an inability 
of propagating the fpecies. There are many caufes 
of impotence; as a natural defect in the organs of 
generation, which feldom admits of a cure: accidents 
or difeafes ; and in fuch cafes the impotence may or 
may not be remedied, according as thefe are curable 
or otherwife. The moft common caufes are early and 
immoderate venery, or the venereal difeafe. We have 
inftances, howeve'r, of unfitnefs for generation in men 
by an impediment to the ejection of the femen in coi¬ 
tion, from a wrong diredtion which the orifice at the 
verumontanum got, whereby the feed was thrown up 
into the bladder. M. Petit cured one patient under 
fuch a difficulty of emiffion, by making an incifion like 
to that commonly made in the great operation for the 
ftone. 

On this fubjedt we have fome curious and original 
obfervations by the late Mr John Hunter in his Trea- 
tife on the Venereal Difeafe *. He confiders impoten¬ 
ce. ad edit. C Y as depending upon two caufes. One he refers to the 
mind ; the other to the organs. 

Vol. IX. 
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I. As to impotency depending upon the mind, he obferves, Impotency. 

that as the “ parts of generation are not neceflary for s -«-- 

the exiftence or fupport of the individual, but have a. re¬ 
ference to fomething elfe in which the mind has a prin¬ 
cipal concern ; fo a complete actiou in thofe parts can¬ 
not take place without a perfedt harmony of body and 
of mind : that is, there mufl be both a power of body 
and difpofition of mind ; for the mind is fubjedl to a 
thoufand caprices, which affedt the adtions of thefe 
parts. 

“ Copulation is an adl of the body, the fpring of 
which is in the mind ; but it is not volition : and ac¬ 
cording to the ftate of the mind, fo is the act per¬ 
formed. To perform this ad! well, the body Ihould 
be in health, and the mind fhould be perfedtly confi¬ 
dent of the powers of the body : the mind mould be 
in a ftate entirely difengaged from every thing elfe: 
it fhould have no difficulties, no fears, no apprehen- 
fions, not even an anxiety to perform the ad! well; 
for even this anxiety is a ftate of mind different from 
what fhould prevail; there Ihould not be even a fear 
that the mind itfelf may find a difficulty at the time 
the ad! fhould be performed. Perhaps no function of 
the machine depends fo much upon the ftate of the 
mind as this. 

“ The will and reafoning faculty have nothing to 
do with this power; they are only employed in the 
adl, fo far as voluntary parts are made life of: and if 
they ever interfere, which they fometimes do, it often 
produces another ftate of mind which deftroys that 
which is proper for the performance of the adl; it 
produces a defire, a wifh, a hope, which are all only, 
diffidence and uncertainty, and create in the mind the 
idea of a poflibility of the want of fuccefs, which de¬ 
ftroys the proper ftate of mind or neceflary confidence. 

“ There is perhaps no adl in which a man feels him- 
felf more interefted, or is more anxious to perform well; 
his pride being engaged in fome degree, which if with¬ 
in certain bounds would produce a degree of perfedtion 
in an adl depending upon the will, or an adl in volunta¬ 
ry parts ; but when it produces a ftate of mind contra¬ 
ry to that ftate on which the perfedtion of the adl de¬ 
pends, a failure muft be the confequence. 

“ The body is not only rendered incapable of per¬ 
forming this adl by the mind being under the above in¬ 
fluence, but alfo by the mind being, tho’ perfedtly confi¬ 
dent of its power, yet confcious of an impropriety in 
performing it; this, in many cafes, produces a ftate of 
mind which fhall take away all power. The ftate of 
a man’s mind refpecting his lifter takes away all power. 

A confcientious man has been known to lofe his powers 
on finding the woman he was going to be connedted 
with unexpedtedly a virgin. 

“ Shedding tears arifes ent'rely from the ftate of 
the mind, although not fo much a compound adtion 
as the adl in queftion ; for none are fo weak in body 
that they cannot filed tears: it is not fo much a com¬ 
pound -adtion of the mind and ftrength of body joined* 
as the other adl is ; yet if we are afraid of fhedding 
tears, or are defirous of doing it, and that anxiety is 
kept up through the whole of an affedting feene, we 
certainly fhall not fhed tears, or at leaf! not fo freely 
as would have happened from our natural feelings. 

“ From this account of the necefiity of having the 
X mind 
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Impotent mind independent rejecting the aft, we mu ft fee that 
v " it may very often happen that the ftate of mind will 
be fuch as not to allow the animal to exert its natu¬ 
ral powers ; and every failure increafes the evil. We 
muft alfo fee from this ftate of the cafe, that this aft 
muft be often interrupted ; and the true caufe of this 
interruption not being known, it will be laid to the 
charge of the body or want of powers. As thefe cafes 
do not arife from real inability, they are to be carefully 
diftinguifhed from fuch as do; and perhaps the only 
way to diftinguifh them is, to examine into the ftate of 
mind refpefting this aft. So trifling often is the cir- 
cumftance which fhall produce this inability depending 
on the mind, that the very defire to pleafe fhall have 
that effeft, as in making the woman the foie objeft to 
be gratified. 

“ Cafes of this kind we fee every day; one of which 
I fhall relate as an illuftration of this fubjeft, and alfo 
of the method of cure.—A gentleman told me, that he 
had loft his virility. After above an hour’s inveftiga- 
tion of the cafe, I made out the following fafts: that 
he had at unneceffary times ftrong ereftions, which 
fhowed that he had naturally this power; that the 
ereftions were accompanied with defire, which are all 
the natural powers wanted ; but that there was ftill a 
defeft fomewhere, which I fuppofed to be from the 
mind. I inquired if all women were alike to him ? his 
anfwer was, No ; fome women he could have connec¬ 
tion with as well as ever. This brought the defeft, 
whatever it was, into a fmaller compafs: and it appear¬ 
ed there was but one woman that produced this inabili¬ 
ty, and that it arofe from a defire to perform the aft 
with this woman well; which defire produced in the 
mind a doubt or fear of the want of fuccefs, which was 
the caufe of the inability of performing the aft. As 
this arofe entirely from the ftate of the mind produced 
by a particular circumftance, the mind was to be ap¬ 
plied to for the cure; and I told him that he might be 
cured, if he could perfeftly rely on his own power of 
felf-denial. When I explained what I meant, he told 
me that he could depend upon every aft of his will or 
refolution. I then told him, that, if he had a perfeft 
confidence in himfelf in that refpeft, he was to go to 
bed to this woman, but firft promife to himfelf that 
he would not have any conneftion with her for fix 
nights, let his inclinations and powers be what they 
would; which he engaged to do, and alfo to let me 
know the refult. About a fortnight after, he told me, 
that this refolution had produced fuch a total alteration 
in the ftate of his mind, that the power foon took place; 
for inftead of going to bed with the fear of inability, 
he went with fears that he fhould be poffeffed with 
too much defire, too much power, fo as to become un- 
eafy to him: which really happened; for he would 
have been happy to have fhortened the time ; and when 
he had once broke the fpell, the mind and powers went 
on together, and his mind never returned to its former 
ftate.” 


2. Of impotency from a want of proper correfpondence 
between the aftions of the different organs. Our author, 
in a former part of his Treatife, when confidering the 
difeafes of the urethra and bladder, had remarked, 
that every organ in an animal body, without excep¬ 
tion, was made up of different parts, whofe funftions 
or aftions were totally different from one another, al¬ 


though all tending to produce one ultimate effeft. In Impotency, 

all fuch organs when perfeft (he obferves), there is a '- v —' 

fuccefllon of motions, one naturally arifing out of the 
other, which in the end produces the ultimate effeft; 
and an irregularity alone in thefe aftions will conftitute 
difeafe, at leaft will produce very difagreeable effefts, 
and often totally fruftrate the intention of the organ. 

This principle Mr Hunter, on the prefent occafion, 
applies to the “ aftions of the tefticles and penis : for 
we find that an irregularity in the aftions of thefe 
parts fometimes happen in men, producing impotence ; 
and fomething fimilar probably may be one caufe of 
barrennefs in women. 

“ In men, the parts fubfervient to generation may 
be divided into two; the effential and the acceffory. 

The tefticles are the effential; theipenis, &c. the accef¬ 
fory. As this divifion arifes from their ufes or aftions 
in health, which exaftly correfpond with one another, 
a want of exaftnefs in the correfpondence or fufeeptibi- 
lity of thofe aftions may alfo be divided into two : 
where the aftions are reverfed, the acceffory taking 
place without the firft or effential, as in ereftions of the 
penis, where neither the mind nor the tefticles are fti- 
mulated to aftion; and the fecond is where the tefticles 
perform the* aftion of fecretion too readily for the pe¬ 
nis, which has not a correfponding ereftion. The firft 
is called priapifm; and the fecond is what ought to be 
called feminal weaknefs. 

“ The mind has confiderable effeft on the corre¬ 
fpondence of the aftions of thefe two parts : but it 
would appear in many inftances, that ereftions of the 
penis, depend more on the ftate of the mind than the 
fecretion of the femen does ; for many have the fecre¬ 
tion, but not the ereftion; but in fuch, the want of e- 
reftion appears to be owing to the mind only. 

“ Priapifm often arifes fpontaneoufly; and often 
from vifible irritation of the penis, as in the venereal 
gonorrhoea, efpecially when violent. The fenfation of 
fuch ereftions is rather uneafy than pleafant; nor is 
the fenfation of the glans at the time fimilar to that a- 
rifing from the ereftions of defire, but more like to 
the fenfation of the parts immediately after coition. 

Such as arife fpontaneoufly are of more ferious confe- 
quence than thofe from inflammation, as they proceed 
probably from caufes not curable in themfelves or by 
any known methods. The priapifm arifing from in¬ 
flammation of the parts, as in a gonorrhoea, is attend¬ 
ed with nearly the fame fymptoms ; but generally the 
fenfation is that of pain, proceeding from the inflam¬ 
mation of the parts. It may be obferved, that what 
is faid of priapifm is only applicable to it when a dif¬ 
eafe in itfelf, and not when a fymptom of other difea¬ 
fes, which is frequently the cafe. 

“ The common praftice in the cure of this com¬ 
plaint is to order all the nervous and ftrengthening me¬ 
dicines ; fuch as bark, valerian, mufk, camphor, and 
alfo the cold bath. I have feen good effefts from the 
cold bath; but fometimes it does not agree with the 
conftitution, in which cafe I have found the warm bath 
of fervice. Opium appears to be a fpecific in many ca¬ 
fes ; from which circumftance I fliould be apt, upon 
the whole, to try a foothing plan. 

“ Seminal weaknefs, or a fecretion and emiflion of 
the femen without ereftions, is the reverfe of a pria¬ 
pifm, and is by much the worft difeafe of the two. 

There 
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Impotency. There is great variety in the degrees of this difeafe, 
>——v—- there being all the gradations from the exact corre- 
fpondence of the actions of all the parts to the tefticles 
adting alone; in every cafe of the difeafe, there is too 
quick a fecretion and evacuation of the femen. Like 
to the priapifm, it does not arife from defires and abi¬ 
lities ; although when mild it is attended with both, 
but not in a due proportion; a very flight defire often 
producing the full effedt. The fecretion of the femen 
fhall be fo quick, that fimple thought, or even toying, 
fhall make it flow. 

« Dreams have produced this evacuation repeatedly 
in the fame night; and even when the dreams have 
been fo flight, that there has been no confcioufnefs of 
them when the fleep has been broken by the adt of 
emiflion. I have known cafes where the tefticles have 
been fo ready to fecrete, that the leaft friction on the 
glans has produced an emiflion : I have known the 
fimple adtion of walking or riding produce this effect, 
and that repeatedly, in a very ftiort fpace of time. 

“ A young man, about four or five and twenty years 
of age, not fo much given to venery as moft young 
men, had thefe laft mentioned complaints upon him. 
Three or four times in the night he would emit; and 
if he walked faft, or rode on horfeback, the fame thing 
would happen. He could fcarcely have connedtion 
with a woman before he emitted, and in the emiflion 
there was hardly any fpafm. He tried every fuppofed 
ftrengthening medicine, as alfo the cold bath and fea- 
bathing, but with no effedt. By taking 20 drops of 
laudanum on going to bed, he prevented the night 
emiflions ; and by taking the fame quantity in the 
morning, he could walk or ride without the before 
mentioned inconvenience. I diredted this pradtice to 
be continued for fome time, although the difeafe did 
not return, that the parts might be accuftomed to 
this healthy ftate of adtion ; and I have reafon to be¬ 
lieve the gentleman is now well. It was found necef- 
fary, as the conftitution became more habituated to 
the opiate, to increafe the dofe of it. 

“ The fpafms, upon the evacuation of the femen in 
fuch cafes, are extremely flight, and a repetition of 
them foon takes place ; the firft emiflion not prevent¬ 
ing a fecond ; the conftitution being all the time but 
little affedted (a). When the tefticles adt alone, with¬ 
out the acceffory parts taking up the neceffary and na¬ 
tural confequent adtion, it is ftill a more melancholy 
difeafe ; for the fecretion arifes from no vifible or fen- 
fible caufe, and does not give any vifible or fenfible 
effedt, but runs off fimilar to involuntary ftools or 
urine. It has been obferved that the femen is more 
fluid than natural in fome of thefe cafes. 

“ There is great variety in the difeafed adtions of 
thefe parts ; of which the following cafe may be con- 
fidered as an example. A gentleman has had a ftric- 
ture in the urethra for many years, for which he has 
frequently ufed a bougie, but of late has negledted it. 
He has had no connedtion with women for a confider- 
able time, being afraid of the confequences. He has 


often in his fleep involuntary emiflions, which generally Impotencjr 
awake him at the paroxyfm ; but what furprifes him II 
moft is, that often he has fuch without any femen Im F e £ na ” 
palling forwards through the penis, which makes him . tll ^ n ' - 
think that at thofe times it goes backwards into the 
bladder. This is not always the cafe, for at other 
times the femen paffes forwards. At the time the 
femen feems to pafs into the bladder, he has the erec¬ 
tion, the dream ; and is awaked with the fame mode 
of adtion, the fame fenfation, and the fame plealure, 
as when it paffes through the urethra, whether dream¬ 
ing or waking. My opinion is, that the fame irri¬ 
tation takes place in the bulb of the urethra without 
the femen, that takes place there when the femen en¬ 
ters, in confequence of all the natural preparatory 
fteps, whereby the very fame adtions are excited as if 
it came into the paffage : from which one would fup- 
pofe, that either femen is not fecreted ; or if it be, that 
a retrograde motion takes place in the adtions of the 
acceleratores urinx. But if the firft be the cafe, then 
we may fuppofe, that in the natural ftate the adtions of 
thofe mufcles do not arife Amply from the ftimulus of 
the femen in the part, but from their adtion being a 
termination of a preceeding one making part of a feries 
of adtions. Thus they may depend upon the fridtion, 
or the imagination of a fridtion, on the penis ; the tefti¬ 
cles not doing their part, and the fpafm in fuch cafes 
arifing from the fridtion and not from the fecretion. 

In many of thofe cafes of irregularity, when the erec¬ 
tion is not ftrong, it fhall go off without the emiflion ; 
and at other times an emiflion fhall happen almoft. 
without an eredtion; but thefe arife not from debility, 
but affedtions of the mind. 

“ In many of the preceding cafes, wafhing the penis, 
fcrotum, and perinxum, with cold water, is often of 
fervice ; and to render it colder than we find it in fome 
feafons of the year, common fait may he added to it, 
and the parts wafhed when the fait is almoft dif- 
folved.” 

Impotency is a cannonical difability, to avoid mar¬ 
riage, in the fpiritual court. The marriage is not void 
ab initio, but voidable only by fentence of feparation 
during the life of the parties. 

IMPRECATION, (derived from in, and precor, 

“ I pray) a curfe or wifh that fome evil may be- 
fal any one. 

The ancients had their goddeffes called Imprecations, 
in Latin Direc, i. e. Deorum tree, who were fuppofed to 
be the executioners of evil confciences. They were 
called Dirce in heaven, Furies on earth, and Eumenides 
in hell. The Romans owned but three of thefe Im¬ 
precations, and the Greeks only two. They invoked 
them with prayers and pieces of verfes to deftroy 
their enemies. 

IMPREGNATION, the getting a female with 
child. See Conception. 

The term impregnation is alfo ufed, in pharmacy, for 
communicating the virtues of one medicine to another, 
whether by mixture, coition, digeftion, &c. 

X 2 IM- 


( a ) “ It is to be confidered, that the conftitution is commonly affedted by the fpafms only, and in pro¬ 
portion to their violence, independent of the fecretion and evacuation of the femen. But in fome cafes even 
the eredtion going off without the fpafms on the emiflion, fhall produce the fame debility as if they had 
taken place.” 
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Impeding IMPRESSING seamen. The power of impreffing “ No perfon is to be imprifoned but as the law diredts, 
II fea-faring men in Britain for the fea-fervice by the king’s either by the command or order of a court of record, 

Impnfon- commiffion, has been a matter of fome difpute, and or by lawful warrant; or the king’s procefs, on which 

«- v . fubmitted to with great reluctance ; though it hath one may be lawfully detained. And at common law, 
very clearly and learnedly been fhown by Sir Michael a perfon could not be imprifoned unlefs he were guilty 

Foiler, that the practice of impreffing, and granting of fome force and violence, for which his body was 

powers to the admiralty for that purpofe, is of very fubject to imprifonment, as one of the higheft execu- 
ancient date, and hath been uniformly continued by a tions. Where the law gives power to imprifon, in 
regular feries of precedents to the prefent time : whence fuch cafe it is juftifiable, provided he that does it in 
he concludes it to be part of the common law> The purfuance of a llatute exadtly purfues the llatute in 
difficulty arifes from hence, that no llatute has exprefsly the manner of doing it; for otherwife it will be deem- 
declared this power to be in the crown, though many ed falfe imprifonment, and of confequence it is unjuf- 
o£ them very llrongly imply it. The llatute 2 Ric. II. tifiable. Every warrant of commitment for inipri- 
c. 4. fpeaks of mariners being arrelled and retained foning a perfon, ought to run, “ till delivered by due 
for the king’s fervice, as of a thing well known, and courfe of law,” and not “ until farther order 
pradtifed without difpute ; and provides a remedy a- which has been held ill: and thus it alfo is, where one 
gain!! their running away. By a later llatute, if any is imprifoned on, a warrant not mentioning any caufe 
waterman, who ufes the river Thames, lhall hide him- for which he is committed.” See Arrest and Com- 
felf during the execution of any commiffion of preffing mitment. 

for the king’s fervice, he is liable to heavy penalties. Falfe Imprisonment. “ Every confinement of the 
By another (5 Eliz. c. 5.) no fifherman lhall be perfon is an imprifonment, whether it be in a common 
taken by the queen’s commiffion to ferve as a mariner; prifon, or in a private houfe, or in the Hocks, or even 
but the commiffion lhall be firll brought to two jullices by forcibly detaining one in the public ftreets. Un- 
of the peace, inhabiting near the fea-coall where the lawful or falfe imprifonment, confills in fuch confine- 
mariners are to be taken, to the intent that the jullices ment or detention without fufficient authority : which 
may choofe out and return fuch a number of able- authority may arife either from fome procefs from the 
bodied men, as in the commiffion are contained, to courts of juftice; or from fome warrant from a legal 
ferve her majefty. And by others, efpecially protec- power to commit, under his hand and feal, and ex. 
tions are allowed to feamen in particular circumllances, preffing the caufe of fuch commitment; or from fome 
to prevent them from being impreffed. Ferrymen are other fpecial caufe warranted, for the neceffity of the 
alfo faid to be privileged from being impreffed, at com- thing, either by common law or adt of parliament; 
mon law. All which do moll evidently imply a power fuch as the arrelling of a felon by a private perfon 
of impreffing to relide fomewhere ; and if any where, without warrant, the impreffing of mariners for the 
it mull, from the fpirit of the Britilh conllitution, as well public fervice, or the apprehending of waggoners for 
as from the frequent mention of the king’s commiffion, milbehaviour in the public highways. Falfe impri- 
refide in the crown alone.—After all, however, this fonment alfo may arife by executing a lawful warrant 
method of manning the navy is to be confidered as or procefs at an unlawful time, as on a Sunday; or in 
only defenfible from public neceffity, to which all pri- a place privileged from arrefts, as in the verge of the 
vate confiderations mull give way. king’s court. This is the injury. The remedy is of 

The following perfons are exempted from being im- two forts ; the one removing the injury, the other ma- 
preffed : Apprentices for three years ; the mailer, mate, king fatisfaBion for it. 

and carpenter, and one man for every 100 tons, of “ The means of removing the adtual injury of falfe im- 
veffels employed in the coal-trade ; all under 18 years prifonment are four-fold, 1. By writ of Main prize. 
of age, and above 55 ; foreigners in merchant-lhips 2. By writ De Omo et Atia. 3. By writ De Homine. 
and privateers ; landmen betaking themfelves to fea for Replegiando. 4. By writ of Habeas Corpus. See 
two years ; feamen in the Greenland filliery, and har- thofe articles. 

pooners, employed, during the interval of the filhing “ The fatisfaftory remedy for this injury of falfe im- 
feafon, in the coal-trade, and giving fecurity to go to prifonment, is by an adtion of trefpafs vi et armis , 
the filhing next feafon. ufually called an aBion of falfe imprifonment; which is 

IMPRESSION is applied to the fpecies of objedts generally, and almolt unavoidably, accompanied with 
which are fuppofed to make fome mark or impreffion a charge of affault and battery alfo: and therein the 
on the fenfes, the mind, and the memory. The Peripa- party lhall recover damages for the injuries he has re- 
tetics affert, that bodies emit fpecies refembling them, ceived; and alfo the defendant is, as for all other in- 
which are conveyed to the common fenforium, and they juries committed with force, or vi et armis, liable to pay 
are rendered intelligible by the adtive intelledl; and, a fine to the king for the violation of the public peace.” 
when thus fpiritualized, are called exprejjions, or exprefs IMPROMPTU, or Inpromptu, a Latin word 
fpecies, as being expreffed from the others. frequently ufed among the French, and fometimes in 

Impression alfo denotes the edition of a book, re- Englifh, to fignify a piece made off-hand, or extempore, 
garding the mechanical part only; whereas edition, be- without any previous meditation, by mere force and 
fides this, takes in the care of the editor, who cor- vivacity of imagination. 

redled or augmented the copy, adding notes, &c. to IMPROBATION, in Scots law, the name of any 
render the work moreufeful. adlion brought for fetting any deed or writing afide 

IMPRISONMENT, the Hate of a perfon reflrain- upon the head of forgery. ° 

ed of his liberty, and detained under the cuftody of IMPROPRIATION, in ecclefialtical law. See 
another. Appropriation. 

IM- 


Impri fon¬ 
ment. 
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Impurity IMPURITY, in the law of Mofes, is any legal de- 
\\ filement. Of thefe there were feveral forts. Some were 
Inalienable vo i un (;ary, as the touching a dead body, or any animal 
' v ' that died of itfelf, or any creature that was efteemed 
unclean ; or the touching things holy, by one who was 
not clean, or was not a pried j the touching one who 
had a leprofy, one who had a gonorrhoea, or who was 
polluted by a dead carcafe, &c. Sometimes thefe im¬ 
purities were involuntary ; as when any one inadver¬ 
tently touched bones, or a fepulchre, or any thing pol¬ 
luted ; or fell into fuch difeafes as pollute, as the le¬ 
profy, & c. 

The beds, clothes, and moveables, which had touch¬ 
ed any thing unclean, contrafted alfo a kind of impuri¬ 
ty, and in fome cafes communicated it to others. 

Thefe legal polutions were generally removed by 
bathing, and laded no longer than the evening. The 
perfon polluted plunged over head in the water, and 
either had his clothes on when he did fo,' or walhed 
himfelf and his clothes feparately. Other pollutions 
continued feven days, as that which was contrafted by 
touching a dead body. That of women in their month¬ 
ly courfes laded till this was over with them. Other 
impurities laded 40 or 50 days; as that of women 
who were lately delivered, who were unclean 40 days 
after the birth of a boy, and 50 after the birth of a girl. 
Others again laded till the perfon was cured. 

Many of thefe pollutions were expiated by facrifices ; 
and others by a certain water or ley made with the 
alhes of a red heifer, facrificed on the great day of ex¬ 
piation. When the leper was cured, he went to the 
temple, and offered a facrifice of two birds, one of 
which was killed and the other fet at liberty. He who 
had touched a dead body, or had been prefent at a fu¬ 
neral, was to be purified with the water of expiation, 
and this upon pain of death. The woman who had 
been delivered, offered a turtle and a lamb for her ex¬ 
piation ; or if Ihe was poor, two turtles or two young 
pigeons. 

Thefe impurities, which the law of Mofes has ex- 
preffed with the greateft accuracy and care, were only 
figures of other more important impurities, fuch as the 
fins and iniquities committed againft God, or faults 
committed againft our neighbour. The faints and pro¬ 
phets of the Old Teftament were fenfible of this ; and 
our Saviour, in the gofpel, has ftrongly inculcated, that 
they are not outward and corporeal pollutions which 
render us unacceptable to God, but fuch inward pol¬ 
lutions as infeft the foul, and are violations of juftice, 
truth, and charity. 

IMPUTATION, in general, the charging fome 
thing to the account of one which belonged to ano¬ 
ther : thus, the affertors of original fin maintain, that 
Adam’s fin is imputed to all his pofterity. 

In the fame fenfe, the righteoufnefs and merits of 
Chrift are faid to be imputed to true believers. 

INACCESSIBLE, fomething that cannot be come 
at, or approached, by reafon of intervening obftacles, 
as a river, rock, &c. It is chiefly ufed in Ipeaking of 
heights and diftances. See Geometry. 

INACHUS, founder of the kingdom of Argos, 
1856 B. C. See Argos 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot be legally 
alienated or made over to another : thus the dominions 
of a king, the revenues of the church, the eftates of 


a minor, &c. are inalienable, otherwife than with a re- Inanimate 
ferve of the right of redemption. || 

INANIMATE, a body that has either loft its foul, b> ca - 
or that is not of a nature capable of having any. v 

INANITION, among phyficians, denotes the ftate 
of the ftomach when empty, in oppofition to reple¬ 
tion. 

INANITY, the fchool term for emptinefs or ab- 
folute vacuity, and implies the abfence of all body 
and matter whatfoever, fo that nothing remains but 
mere fpace. 

INARCHING, in gardening, is a method of graft¬ 
ing commonly called grafting by approach ; and is ufed 
when the ftock intended to graft on, and the tree from 
which the graft is to be taken, ftand fo near, or can be 
brought fo near, that they may be joined together. 

The branch to be inarched is to be fitted to that part 
of the ftock where it is to be joined; the rind and 
Wood are to be pared away on one fide for the length 
of three inches, and the ftock or branch where the 
graft is to be united muft be ferved in the fame manner, 
fo that the two may join equally and the fap meet. A 
little tongue is then to be cut upwards in the graft, 
and a notch made in the ftock to admit it; fo that 
when they are joined, the tongue will prevent their 
flipping, and the graft will more clofely unite to the 
ftock. Having thus brought them exaffly together, 
they muft be tied with fome bafs, or worfted, or other 
foft tying ; and then the place muft be covered with 
fome grafting clay, to prevent the air from drying the 
wound, and the wet from rotting the ftock. A flake 
muft be fixed in the ground, to which both the ftock 
and the graft muft be tied to prevent the winds from 
difplacing them. When they have remained in this 
ftate for four months, they will be fufficiently united, 
and the graft may then be cut off from the mother- 
tree, obferving to Hope it clofe to the ftock; and at 
this time there fhould be frefh clay laid all round the 
part. This operation fhould be performed in April or 
May, that the graft may be perfedtly united to the 
ftock before the enduing winter. 

Inarching is chiefly practifed upon oranges, myr¬ 
tles, Jeffamines, walnuts, firs, and fome other trees 
which do not fucceed well in the common way of graft¬ 
ing. But it is a wrong practice when orange-trees are 
defigned to grow large, for thefe are feldom long-lived 
after the operation. 

INAUGURATION, the coronation of an emperor 
or king, or the confecration of a prelate : fo called from 
the ceremonies ufed by the Romans, when they were 
received into the college of augurs. 

INCA, or Ynca, a name given by the natives of 
Peru to their kings and the princes of the blood. Pe¬ 
dro de Cieca, in his Chronicles of Peru, gives the ori¬ 
gin of the incas ; and fays, that that country was, for 
a long time, the theatre of all manner of crimes, of 
war, diffenfion, and the moft dreadful diforders, till at 
laft two brothers appeared, one of whom was called 
Mangocapa; of this perfon the Peruvians relate ma¬ 
ny wonderful ftories. He built the city of Cufco, 
made laws, eftablifhed order and harmony by his wife 
regulations ; and he and his defeendants took the name 
of inca, which fignifies king or great lord. Thefe in¬ 
cas became fo powerful, that they rendered themfelves 
mailers of all the country from Pafto to Chili, and from 

the 
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Incamera- the river Maule on the fouth to the river Augafmago ohei wife it is only a trefpafs. This offence is called 

non on che north ; thefe two rivers forming the bounds arfon in our law. 

II of their empire, which extended above thirteen hun- Among the ancients, criminals of this kind were to 

jicen , iary. j re( j l ea g Ues j n length. This they enjoyed till the di- be burnt. Qui cedes, acervumque frumenti juxta domum 

vifions between Inca Gaufcar and Atabalipa; which pofitum fcicns, prudenfque dolo malo combujferit, vinSus igni 
the Spaniards laying hold of, made themfelves mailers necatur. 

of the country, and deflroyed the empire of the incas. The punifhment of arfon was death by the ancient 
See Peru. Saxon laws and by the Gothic conftitutions: and in 

INCAMERATION, a term ufed in the chancery the reign of Edward I. incendiaries were burnt to 
of Rome, for the uniting of lands, revenues, or other death. The flat. 8 Hen. VI. c. 6. made the wilful 
rights, to the pope’s domain. burning of houfes, under fpecial circumftances, high 

INCANTATION, denotes certain ceremonies, ac- treafon; but it was reduced to felony by the general 
companied with a formula of words, and fuppofed to a£ts of Edward VI. and Queen Mary. This offence 
be capable of railing devils, fpirits, & c. See Charm, was denied the benefit of clergy by 21 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 
&c. which Satute was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. c. 12 ; and 

INCAPACITY, in the canon-law, is of two arfon was held to be oufted of clergy, with refpedt 
kinds : 1. The want of a difpenfation for age in a mi- to the principal, by inference from the flat. 4 and 5 P. 
nor, for legitimation in a baftard, and the like : this and M. c. 4. which exprefsly denied it to the acceffory; 
renders the provifion of a benefice void in its original, though now it is exprefsly denied to the principal alfo, 
2. Crimes and heinous offences, which annul provifions by 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 

at fir ft valid. INCENSE, or Frankincense, in the materia me- 

INCARNATION, in theology, fignifies the ail dica, &c. a dry refinous fubftance, known among au- 
whereby the Son'"of God affirmed the human na- thors by the names thus and olibanum. 
ture; or the myftery by which Jefus Chrift, the Incenfe is a rich perfume, with which the Pagans, 
eternal word, was made man, in order to accom- and the Roman-Catholics flill, perfume their temples, 
plifh the work of our falvation. The era ufed among altars, &c.—The word comes from the Latin incenfum, 
Chriftians, whence they number their years, is the time q. d. burnt ; as taking the effeil from the thing itfelf. 
of the incarnation, that is, of Chrift’s conception in The burning of incenfe made part of the daily fer¬ 
tile virgin’s womb. vice of the ancient Jewifh church. The priefts drew 

This era was firfl eftablifhed by Dionyfius Exiguus, lots to know who fhould offer it: the deftined perfon 
about the beginning of the fixth century, till which time took a large filver difh, in which was a cenfer full of 
the era of Dioclefian had been in ufe. incenfe ; and being accompanied by another prieft 

Some time after this, it was confidered, that the carrying fome live coals from the altar, went into the 
years of a man’s life were not numbered from the time temple. There, in order to give notice to the peo- 
of his conception, but from that of his birth : which pie, they ftruck upon an inftrument of brafs placed 
occafioned them to poftpone the beginning of this era between the temple and the altar, and being returned 
for the fpace of one year, retaining the cycle of Diony- to the altar, he who brought the fire left it there, and 
lius entire in every thing elfe. went away. Then the officer of incenfe having faid 

At Rome they reckon their years from the incar- a prayer or two, waited the fignal, which was the 
nation or birth of Chrift, that is, from the 25th of burning of the holocau-ft ; immediately upon which he 
December, which cuftom has obtained from the year fet fire to the incenfe, the whole multitude continuing 
1431. In France, and feveral other countries, they alfo all the time in prayer. The quantity of incenfe offer- 
reckon from the incarnation : but then they differ ed each day was half a pound in the morning and as 
from each other in the day of the incarnation, fixing much at night. 

it, after the primitive manner, not to the day of the One reafon of this continual burning of incenfe might 

birth but conception of our Saviour. Though the be, that the multitude of victims that were continually 
Florentines retain the day of the birth, and begin their offered up, would have made the temple fmell like a 
year from Chriftmas. flaughter-houfe, and confequently have infpired the 

Incarnation (formed from in, and caro “ flefti”,) comers rather with difguft andaverfion, than awe and 
in furgery, fignifies the healing and filling up ulcers reverence, had it not been overpowered by the agree- 
and wounds with new flefti. See Surgery. able fragrance of thofe perfumes. 

INCARNATIVES, in furgery, medicines which INCEPTIVE, a word ufed by Dr Wallis to ex- 
affift nature in filling up wounds or ulcers with flefti ; prefs fuch moments, or firfl principles, which, though 
or rather remove the obftructions thereto. of no magnitude themfelves, are yet capable of produ- 

INCENDIARY, in law, is applied to one who cing fuch as are. Thus a point has no magnitude it- 
is guilty of malicioufly fetting fire to another’s dwell- felf, but is inceptive of aline which it produces by its 
ing-houfe, and all outhoufes that are parcel thereof, motion. So a line, though it have no breadth, is yet 
though not -contiguous to it or under the fame roof, inceptive of breadth ; that is, it is capable, by its mo- 
as barns and ftables. A bare intent or attempt to do tion, of producing a furface which has breadth, &c. 
this, by actually fetting fire to a houfe, unlefs it ab- INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between 
folutely burns, does not fall within the defcription of perfons who are related in a degree wherein marriage 
incendit et combujjit. But the burning and confuming of is prohibited by the law of the country, 
any part is fufficient; though the fire be afterwards Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be 
extinguifhed. It muft alfo be a malicious burning ; permitted between kinsfolks, to the end that the af¬ 
fection. 


Incenfe 

II 

Inceft. 
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Inch, feftion fo neceflary in marriage might be heightened 

--' by this double tie: yet the rules of the church have 

formerly extended this prohibition even to the feventh 
degree ; but time has now brought it down to the third 
or fourth degree. 

Moft nations look on incelt with horror, Perfia and 
Egypt alone excepted. In the hiftory of the ancient 
kings of thofe countries we meet with indances of the 
brother’s marrying the filler ; the reafon was, becaufe 
they thought it too mean to join in alliance with their 
own fubjefts, and {bill more fo to have married into 
any foreign family. 

Incf.st Spiritual, a crime committed in like manner 
between perfons who have a fpiritual alliance by means 
of baptifm or confirmation. 

Spiritual incelt is alfo underllood of a vicar, or other 
beneficiary, who enjoys both the mother and daughter; 
that is, holds two benefices, the one whereof depends 
upon the collation of the ether. 

Such a fpiritual incelt renders both the one and the 
other of thefe benefices vacant. 

INCH, a well-known meafure of length ; being the 
twelfth part of a foot, and equal to three barley-corns 
in length. 

Inch of Candle, (fale by). See Candle. 

INCH (contrafted from the Gaelic innis “ an illand”), 
a word prefixed to the names of different places in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

INCH-Colm or Columba, the ille of Columba, an illand 
fituated on the Frith of Forth in Scotland, and famous 
for its monaftery. See Forth. 

This monaftery was founded about 1123, by Alex¬ 
ander I. on the following occaflon. In palling the frith 
of Forth he was overtaken with a violent ftorm, which 
drove him to this illand, where he met with the molt 
hofpital reception from a poor hermit, then refiding 
here in the chapel of St Columba, who for the three 
days that the king continued there tempeft-bound, en¬ 
tertained him with the milk of his cow, and a few 
Ihell-filh. His majefty, from the fenfe of the danger 
he had efcaped, and in gratitude to the faint to whom 
he attributed his fafety, vowed fome token of refpeft; 
and accordingly founded here a monaftery of Auguf- 
tines, and dedicated it to St Columba. Allan de Mor¬ 
timer, lord of Aberdour, who attended Edward III. in 
his Scotch expedition, bellowed half of thofe lands on 
the monks of this illand, for the privilege of a family bu¬ 
rial-place in their church.-The buildings made in confe- 
quence of the piety of Alexanderwere veryconfiderable. 
There are Hill to be feen a large fquare tower belonging 
to the church, the ruins of the church, and of feveral 
other buildings. The wealth of this place in the time 
of Edward III. proved fo ftrong a temptation to his 
fleet, then lying in the Forth, as to fupprefs all the 
horror of facrilege and refpeft to the fanftity of the 
inhabitants. The Englilh landed, and fpared not even 
the furniture more immediately confecrated to divine 
worlhip. But due vengeance overtook them; for in 
a ftorm which inftantly followed, many of them pe- 
rilhed; thofe who efcaped, ftruck with the juftice of 
the judgment, vowed to make ample recompence to 
the injured faint. The tempeft ceafed ; and they made 
the promifed atonement.—The Danilh monument, fi¬ 
gured by Sir Robert Sibbald, lies on the fouth-eaft fide 
of the building on a rifing ground. It is of a rigid 
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form, and the furface ornamented with feale-like fi¬ 
gures. At each end is the reprefentation of a human 
head. 

INCH-Keith, a fmall illand fituated in the fame frith, 
midway between the port of Leith and Kinghom on 
the oppofite Ihore. See Forth. 

This illand is faid to derive its name from the gal¬ 
lant Keith who fo greatly fignalized himfelf by his 
valour in 1010, in the battle of Barry, in Angus, a- 
gainft the Dane's; after which he received in reward 
the barony of Keith, in Lothian, and this little ille. 
In 1549 the Englilh fleet, fent by Edward VI. to 
affift the lords of the congregation againft the queen- 
dowager, landed, and began to fortify this illand, of 
the importance of which they grew fenfible after 
their negleft of fecuring the port of Leith, fo lately 
in their power. They left here five companies to 
cover the workmen under the command of Cotterel; 
but their operations were foon interrupted by M. Def- 
fe, general of the French auxiliaries, who took the 
place, after a gallant defence on the part of the Eng¬ 
lilh. The Scots kept poffeffion for fome years; but 
at laft the fortifications were deltroyed by aft of par¬ 
liament, to prevent it from being of any ufe to the 
former. The French gave it the name of Uijle des 
chevaux, from its property of foon fattening horfes. 
—In 1497, by order of council, all venereal patients 
in the neighbourhood of the capital were tranfported 
there, ne quid detrimenti refpublica caperet. 

INCH-Garvie, a fmall illand, alfo lying in the frith 
of Forth. See Forth. 

INCHANTMENT. See Witchcraft. 

INCHOATIVE, a term fignifyirg the beginning 
of a thing or aftion; the fame with what is otherwiler 
called inceptive. 

Inchoative verbs, denote, according to Prifcian and 
other grammarians, verbs that are charaftifed by the 
termination fco or fcor, added to their primitives : as 
augefco from augeo, calefco from caleo, dulcefco from dulcis, 
irafeor from ira, & c. 

INCIDENCE, denotes the direftion in which one 
body Itrikes on another. See Optics and Mechanics. 

Angle of Incidence. See Angle. 

INCIDENT, in a general fenfe, denotes an event, 
or a particular circumftance of fome event. 

Incident, in law, is a thing appertaining to, or 
following another, that is more worthy or principal. 
A court-baron is infeparably incident to a manor; and 
a court of pie powders to a fair. 

Incident diligence, in Scots law, a warrant granted 
by a lord ordinary in the court of feflion, for citing 
witnefles for proving any point, or for produftjpn of 
any writing neceffary for preparing the caufe for a 
final determination, or before it goes to a general 
proof. 

Incident, in a poem, is an epifode, or particular 
aftion, joined to the principal aftion, or depending 
on it. 

A good comedy is to be full of agreeable incidents, 
which divert the fpeftators, and form the intrigue. 
The poet ought always to make choice of fuch inci¬ 
dents as are fufceptible of ornament fuitable to the 
nature of his poem. The variety of incidents well con- 
dufted makes the beauty of an heroic poem, which 
ought always to take in a certain number of incidents 

to 
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Incincra- to fufpend the cataftrophe, that would otherwife break 
tlon out too foon. 

II . INCINERATION, (derived from in, and rinis, 
ncnce'" “ a ^ les >”) * n Chemiftry, the reduction of vegetables 
— into afhes, by burning them gently. 

INCISIVE, an appellation given to whatever cuts 
or divides : thus, the foreteeth are called dentes incifivi, 
or cutters ; and medicines of an attenuating nature, 
incidents, or incifive medicines. 

INCLE, a kind of tape made of linen yarn. 

INCLINATION, is a word frequently ufed by 
mathematicians, and fignifies the mutual approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two lines or two planes to¬ 
wards each other, fo as to make an angle. 

INCLINATION in amoral fenfe. See Appetite. 

INCLINED Plane, in mechanics, one that makes 
an oblique angle with the horizon. See Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO, or incog, is applied to a perfon 
who is in any place where he would not be known: 
but it is more particularly applied to princes, or great 
men, who enter towns, or walk the ftreets, without 
their ordinary train or the ufual marks of their diftinc- 
tion and quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE cloth. See Asbestos. 
On this Cronftedt obferves, that the natural ftore of 
the afbefti is in proportion to their economical ufe, 
both being very inconfiderable. “ It is an old tradi¬ 
tion (fays he), that in former ages they made clothes 
of the fibrous afbefti, which is faid to be compofed by 
the word byjfus ; but it is not very probable, fince if one 
may conclude from fome trifles now made of it, as 
bags, ribbons, and other things, fuch a drefs could 
neither have an agreeable appearance, nor be of any 
conveniency or advantage. It is more probable that the 
Scythians dreffed their dead bodies, which were to be 
burned, in a cloth manufadtured of this ftone ; and this 
perhaps has occafioned the above fable.” M. Magellan 
confirms this opinion of Cronftedt’s, and informs us 
that fome of the Romans alfo inclofed dead bodies in 
cloth of this kind. In the year 1756 or 1757 he tells 
us, that he faw a large piece of afbeftos cloth found in 
a ftone tomb, with the afhes of a Roman, as appeared 
by the epitaph. It was kept, with the tomb alfo, if 
our author remembers rightly, in the right-hand wing 
of the Vatican library at Rome. The under-librarian, 
in order to fhow that it was incombuftible, lighted a 
candle, and let fome drops of wax fall on the cloth, 
which he fet on fire with a candle in his prefence with¬ 
out any detriment to the cloth. Its texture was coarfe, 
but much fofter than he could have expedtcd. 

INCOMSUSTIBLE, fomething that cannot be 
burnt or confumed by fire. See Asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, a, term in geometry, 
ufed where two lines, when compared to each other, 
have no common meafure, how fmall foever, that will 
exadtly meafure them both. And in general, two 
quantities are faid to be incommenfurable, when no third 
quantity can be found that is an aliquot part of both. 

Incommensurable Numbers, are fuch as have no com¬ 
mon divifor that will divide them both equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot fubfift with 
another without deftroying it: thus cold and heat are 
incompatible in the fame fubject, the ftrongeft over¬ 
coming and expelling the weakeft. 

INCONTINENCE, inordinacy of the fexual ap- 

1 


petite; luft., It is the oppofite of chaftity. See Chas- Ineonti. 
titv and Continence. nence 

Incontinence, in the eye of law, is of divers kinds ; II 
as in cafes of bigamy, rapes, fodomy, or buggery, get- l , ncumhent ; 
ting baftards ; all which are punifhed by ftatute. See 25 ' 

Hen. VIII. cap. 6. 18 Eliz. cap. 7. 1 Jac. I. cap. 11. 
Incontinency of priefts is punifhable by the ordinary, 
by imprifonment, &c. 1 Hen. VII. cap. 4. 

Incontinence, in medicine, fignifies an inability 
in any of the organs to retain what fhould not be dif- 
charged without the concurrence of the will. But in¬ 
continence is moft frequently ufed with regard to an 
involuntary difcharge of urine otherwife called diabetes 
See M e d 1 c 1 n e -Index. 

INCORPORATION, in pharmacy, is much the 
fame as impaftation, being a reduction of dry fubftan- 
ces to the confiftence of a pafte, by the admixture of 
fome fluid: thus pills, boles, troches, and plafters, 
are made by incorporation. Another incorporation is 
when things of different confiftencies are by digeftion 
reduced to one common confiftence. 

Incorporation or Body-Corporate. See Corpora • 

TION. 

INCORPOREAL, fpiritual; a thing, orfubftance, 
which has no body. Thus the foul of man is incor¬ 
poreal, and may fubfift independent of the body. See 
Metaphysics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be cor¬ 
rupted. Thus fpiritual fubftances, as angels, human 
fouls, See. and thus alio glafs, gold, mercury, See. may 

be called incorruptible. 

INCORRUPTIBLES, Incorruptibiles, the name 
of a fedt which fprang out of the Eutychians.— 

Their diftinguifhing tenet was, that the body of Jefus 
Chrift was incorruptible ; by which they meant, that 
after and from the time wherein he was formed in the 
womb of his holy mother, he was not fufceptible of 
any change or alteration ; not even of any natural and 
innocent paflions, as of hunger, third, 8cc. fo that he 
eat without any occafion, before his death, as well as 
after his refurredtion. And hence it was that they 
took their name. 

INCRASSATING, in pharmacy, &c. the ren¬ 
dering of fluids thicker by the mixture of other fub¬ 
ftances lefs fluid, or by the evaporation of the thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION, the adfion of a hen, or other 
fowl, brooding on her eggs. See Hatching. 

INCUBUS, Night-Mare, a difeafe confiding in 
an oppreffion of the bread, fo very violent, that the 
patient cannot fpeak or eyen breathe. . The word is 
derived from the Latin incubare, to “ lie down” on 
any thing and prefs it: the Greeks call it e^taxrns- 
q. d. faltator, “ leaper,” or one that rufheth on a 
perfon. 

In this difeafe the fenfes are not quite loft, but 
drowned and aftoniihed, as is the underftanding and 
imagination ; fo that the patient feems to think fome 
huge weight thrown on him, ready to ftrangle him. 

Children are very liable to this diftemper ; fo are fat 
people, and men of much ftudy and application of 
mind; by reafon the ftomach in all thefe finds fome dif¬ 
ficulty in digeftion. 

INCUMBENT, a clerk or minifter who is refiden* 
on his benefice ; he is called incumbent, becaufe he does, 

or 
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Ucmr-a- or at I ea ft ought to, bend his whole ftudy to difeharge 
uon tlie cure of his church. 

U INCURVATION of the Rays of Light, their 

^dejus. 0 * bending out of a rectilinear (Iraight courfe, occafioned 
« r - by refradtion. See Optics. 

INCUS, in anatomy, a bone of the internal ear, 
fomewhat refembling one of the anterior dentes mo- 
lares. See Anatomy, n° 141. 

INDEFEASIBLE, a term in law for what can¬ 
not be defeated or made void ; as an indefeafible eitate 
of inheritance, &c. 

Indefeasible Right to the Throne. See Heredi¬ 
ty gr Right. 

INDEFINITE, that which has no certain hounds, 
or to which the human mind cannot affix any. 

Indefinite, in grammar, is underflood of nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are 
left in an uncertain indeterminate fenfe, and not fixed 
to any particular time, thing, cr other circumflance. 

INDELIBLE, fomething that cannot be cancelled 
or effaced. 

INDEMNITY, in law, the faving harmlefs; or a 
writing to fecure one from all damage and danger that 
may enfue from any aft. 

INDENTED, in heraldry, is when the outline of 
an ordinary is notched like the teeth of a faw. 

INDENTURE, in Lazo, a writing which com- 
prifes fome contrail between two at leaft ; being in¬ 
dented at top, anfwerablc to another part which has 
1 the fame contents. See Deed. 

Indepen- INDEPENDENTS, a fed of Proteftants fo called 
denu. from their maintaining that each congregation of Chrif- 

tians, which meets in one houfe for public worfhip, is 
a complete church, has fufficient power to a£t and per¬ 
form every thing relating to religious government 
within itfelf, and is in no refpect lubjecl or accountable 
1 to other churches. 

Their ori- The Independents, like every other Chriflian fed, 
g‘ n > derive their own origin from the praftice of the a- 
poftles in planting the firft churches ; but they were 
unknown in modern times till they arofe in England 
during the reign of Elizabeth. The hierarchy efta-. 
blifhed by that princefs in the churches of her domi¬ 
nions, the v eft merits wont by the clergy in the celebra¬ 
tion of divine worfhip, tire book of common prayer, 
and above all the fign of the crofs ufed in the admini- 
firation of baptifm, were very offenfive to many of her 
fubjefts, who during the perfecutions of the former 
reign, had taken refuge among the Proteftants of 
Germany and Geneva. Thofe men thought that the 
church of England refembled, in too many particulars, 
the antichriftian church of Rome; and they called 
perpetually for a more thorough reformation and a 
purer worlliip. From this circumflance they were ftig- 
matized by their adverfaries with the general name of 
Puritans, as the followers of Novatian (a) had been in 
Vol. IX. 


the ancient clulrch, Elizabeth was not difpofed to Inifep*n*. 
comply with their demands ; and it is difficult to fay < * ent ‘- 
what might have been the iffue of the conteft, had the 
Puritans been united among themfelves in fentiments, 
views, and meafures. But the cafe was quite other- 
wife. That large body, compofed of perfons of dif¬ 
ferent ranks, charafters, Opinions, and intentions, and 
unanimous in nothing but in their antipathy to the 
forms of doctrine and difeipline that were eftablifhed 
by law, was all of a fudden divided into a varfety of 
lefts. Of thefe the moll famous was that which wa« 
formed about the year 1581 by Robert Brown, a man 
infinuating in his manners, but unfteady and inconfift- 
ent in his views and notions of men and things. See 
Brown* 

This innovator differed not in point of doftrine either 
from tire church of England or from the reft of the Puri¬ 
tans ; but he had formed notions then new and fingular, 
concerning tire nature of the church and the rules of ec- 
clefiaftical government. He was for dividing the whole 
body of the faithful into feparate focieties or congre¬ 
gations ; and maintained, that fuch a number of per¬ 
fons as could be contained in an ordinary place of 
worfhip ought to be confidered as a church, and enjoy 
all the rights and privileges that are competent to an 
ecclefiaftical community. Thefe fmall focieties he 
pronounced independent, jure divino, and entirely exempt 
from the jurifdiftion of the bifhops, in whoffe hands 
the court had placed the reins of fpiritual government; 
and alfo from that of prefbyteries and fynods, which 
the Puritans regarded as the fupreme viiible fources of 
ecclefiaftical authority. He alfo maintained, that the 
power of governing each congregation refided in the 
people ; and that each member had an equal fhare in 
this government, and an equal right to order matters 
for the good of the whole fociety. Hence all points 
both of doftrine and difeipline were fubmitted to the 
difeuflion of the whole congregation : and whatever 
was Supported by a majority of voices paffed into a 
law. It was the congregation alfo that elefted certain- 
of the brethren to the office of pallors, to perform the 
duty of public inftruftion, and the feveral branches of 
divine worfhip; referving however to themfelves the 
power of difmifling thefe mlnifters, and reducing them 
to the condition of private members, whenever they 
ftiould think fuch change conducive to the fpiritual ad¬ 
vantage of the community. It is likewife to be ob- 
ferved, that the right of the pallors to preach was by 
no means of an exclufive nature, or peculiar to them 
alone; fines any member that thought proper to ex¬ 
hort or inftrufl the brethren, was abundantly indulged 
in the liberty of prophefying to the whole affembly. 
Accordingly, when the ordinary teacher or paftor had 
finifhed his difeourfe, all the other'brethren were per¬ 
mitted to communicate in public their fentiments and 
illullrations upon any ufeful or edifying fubjeft. 

Y The 


(a) The followers of Novatian were called Puritans, becaufe they would not communicate with the Catho¬ 
lic church, under pretence that her communion was polluted by admitting thofe to the facred myfteries who 
through infirmity had facrificed to idols in times of perfecution. Thefe unhappy men were not received by 
the church till after a long courfe of penance. The Novatians would not receive them at all, however long 
their penance, cr however fincere their forrow, for their fin. In other refpefts, the ancient Puritans were, like 
the Englifh, orthodox in the faith, and of irreproachable morals. 
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Indcpen- The zeal with which Brown and his affociates 
1 |. cie " ts ~ maintained and propagated thefe notions was in a high 
degrei intemperate and extravagant. He affirmed, 
that all communion was to be broken off with thofe 
religious focieties that were founded upon a different 
plan from his; and treated, more efpecially. the church 
-of England, - as afpurious church, whofe minifters were 
unlawfully ordained, whofe difcipline was popifti and 
antichriftian, and whofe facraments and inftitutions 
were deftitute of all efficacy and virtue. The fe6t of 
this hot-headed innovator, not being able to endure 
the fevere treatment which their own violence had 
brought upon them from an adminiftration that was 
not diftinguifhed by its mildnefs and indulgence, re¬ 
tired into the Netherlands, and founded churches at 
Middlebourg in Zealand, and at Amfterdam and .Ley¬ 
den in the province of Holland ; ■ but their eftablifh- 
ments were neither folid nor lading. Their founder 
returned into England; and having renounced his 
principles of feparation, took orders in the eftablifhed 
church, and obtained a benefice. The Puritan exiles, 
whom he thus abandoned, difagreed among themfelves, 
were fplit into parties, and their affairs declined from 
day to day. This engaged the wifer part of them to 
mitigate the fcverity of their founder’s plan, and to 
3 foften the rigour of his uncharitable decifions. 

And pro- The perfon who had the chief merit of bringing 
grefa. about this reformation was one of their pallors called 
'John Robinfon, a man who had much of the folemn 
piety of the times, and no inconfiderable portion of 
learning. This well-meaning reformer, perceiving the 
defefts that reigned in the difcipline of Brown, and in 
the fpirit and temper of his followers, employed his 
zeal and diligence in correcting them, and in new- 
modelling the fociety in fuch a manner as to render it 
lefs odious to its adverfaries, and lefs liable to the juft 
cenfure of thofe true Chriftians, who look upon cha¬ 
rity as the end of the commandments. Hitherto the 
feCt had been called Browrhjls ; but Robinfon having, 
in his Apology, affirmed, Ccetum quemlilet particularem 
ejjfe totam, integrant, et perfellam ecclejtam ex fuis partibus 
conjlantem immediate et indf.pf.ndf.nter (quoad alias ec- 
clefias) fub ipfo Chrifto, —the fed was henceforth called 
Independents, of which the apologift was confidered as 
the founder. 

The Independents were much more commendable 
than the Brownifts. They furpaffed them both in the 
moderation of their fentiments and in the order of 
their difcipline. They did not, like Brown, pour forth 
bitter and uncharitable inveftives againft the churches 
which were governed by rules entirely different from 
theirs, nor pronounce them on that account unworthy 
of the Chriftian name. On the contrary, though they 
confidered their own form of ecclefiaftical government 
as of divine inftitution, and as originally introduced by 
the authority of the apoftles, nay by the apoftles them¬ 
felves, they had yet candour and charity enough to 
acknowledge, that true religion and folid piety might 
flourifh in thofe communities which were under the 
jurifdiftion of bifhops or the government of fynods 
and prefbyteries. This is put beyond all doubt by Ro¬ 
binfon himfelf, who expreffes his own private fenti¬ 
ments and thofe of his community in the following 
clear and precife words 1 ;' “ Profiteir.ur coram Deo et 
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hominibus, adeo nobis convenire cum ecclefiis refor- Indepen- 
matis Belgicis in re religionis, ut omnibus et fingulis (lent8 - . 
earundem ecclefiarum fidei articulis, prout habentur 
in harmonia confeffionum fidei, parati fimus fubfcr bere. 

Ecclefias reformatas pro veris et genuinis habemus, 
cum iifdem in facris Dei communionem profitemur, et, 
quantum in nobis eft, colimus.” They were alfo much 
more attentive than the Brownifts, in keeping on foot 
a regular.miniftry in their communities ; . for. while the 
latter allowed promifeuoufly all ranks and orders of 
men to teach in public, the Independents had, and 
ftill have, a certain number of minifters, chofen re- 
fpe&ively by the congregations where they are fixed; 
nor is any perfen among them permitted to fpeak in 
public, before he has fubmitted to a proper examina¬ 
tion of his capacity and talents, and been approved of 
by the heads of the congregation., 

This religious fociety ftill fjibfifts, and has produced 
divines as eminent for learning, piety, and virtue, as 
any church in Chriftendom. It is now diftinguifhed 
from the other Proteftant communities chiefly by the 
two following circumftances. 4 

i. Lne independents rejeft the ufe of all creeds and what 
confeffions drawn up by fallible men, requiring of their * JT 
teachers no other tell of orthodoxy.than a declaration gifted 
of their belief in the gofpel of Jefus, and their adhe- from other 
rence to the Scriptures as the foie ftandard of faith Proteftasts, 
and practice. 

z. They attribute no virtue whatever to the rite of 
ordination upon which fome other churches lay fo 
much ftrefs ; for the Independents declare, that the 
qualifications which conftitute a regular roinifter of the 
New Teftament, are, a firm belief in the gofpel, a 
principle of fincere and unaffedled piety, a competent 
ftock of knowledge, a capacity for, leading devotion 
and communicating inftrudtion, a ferious inclination to 
engage in the important employment, of promoting the 
everlafting falvation of mankind, and ordinarily an in¬ 
vitation to the paftoral office from fome particular fo¬ 
ciety of Chriftians. Where thefe things concur, they 
confider a .perfon as fitted and authorifed for the dif- 
charge of every duty which belongs to the minifterial 
fun ft ion ; and they believe that, the impofition of the 
hands of bifhops or prefbyters would convey to him no 
powers or prerogatives of which he was not before 
poffeffed. 

When the reformers feparated from the church of 
Rome, they drew up public confeffions of faith or ar¬ 
ticles of religion, to which they’demanded fubfeription 
from their refpeftive followers. Their purpofe in this 
was to guard againft dangerous herefies, to afeertain 
the meaning of Scripture language, and, we doubt.not, 
to promote the unity of the fpirit in the bond of 
peace. Thefe were iaudable ends ; but of the .means ' 
chofen for attaining them, the late Dr Taylor of Nor¬ 
wich, the glory of the Independent churches, and 
whofe learning would have done honour to any church, 
expreffes his opinion in the following indignant lan¬ 
guage: “ How much foever the Chriftian- world va- $ 
lueth thefe creeds and confeffions, I confefs, for my T-heir ar- 
own part, that I have no opinion of them. But we guments 
are told that they were generally drawn up by the thc 

ableft divines. But what evidence is there of this ? creei j Si 
are divines in vogue and power commonly the moft 

knowing 
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Jttd«p*n- knowing and upright ? But granting that the rclor- 
denoi. niers were in thofe days the ableft divines ; tlie aided 

-- - ^ divines educated in Popilh fchools, notwith(landing 

any pretended learning, might comparatively be very 
weak and defective in Tcripture-knowledge, which was 
a thing in a manner new to them. In times of great 
Ignorance they might be men of eminence ; and. yet 
far fhort of being qualified to draw up and decide the 
true and precife rules of faith for all Chriftians. Yea, 
their very attempting to draw up, decide, and eftablifh, 
fiich rules of faith, is an incontefiible evidence of their 
furprifing ignorance and weaknefs. How could they 
be able divines, when they impofed uponthe confciences 
of Chrillians their own decifions concerning gofpel- 
faith and doclrine ? Was not this in fait to teach and 
conftrairi Chriftians to depart from the moft fundamen¬ 
tal principle of their religion, fubjetlion and allegiance to. 
Chrijl, the only teacher and lawgiver ? But if they were 
able men, were they infallible ? No : they publickly af¬ 
firmed their own fallibility ; and yet they adted as if 
they had been infallible, and could not be miftaken in 
preferibing faith and doctrine. 

“ But even if they were infallible, who gave them 
commiflion to do what the Spirit of God had done al¬ 
ready ? Could the firft reformers hope to deliver the 
truths of religion more fully and more clearly than the 
Spirit of God ? Had they found out more apt expref- 
fions than had occurred to the Holy Spirit ? The Son 
of God ‘ fpake not of himfelf; but as the Father faid 
unto him, fo he fpake’ (John xii. 50.). ‘ The Spirit 

of truth fpake not of himfelf; but wnatfoever he heard, 
that he fpake’ (John xvi. 13.) ‘The things of God 
the apoftles fpake, not in the words which. man’s wif- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghoft teacheth’ 
(1 Cor. ii. 13.). If the Chriftian revelation was thus 
handed down to us from the Fountain of Light with 
fo much care and exadtnefs, both as to matter and 
words, by the Son of God, by the Spirit, and by the 
apojlles, who were the ancient dodtors and bifhops ? or 
who were the firft reformers ? or who were any fynods 
or affemblies of divines that they dared to model Chri¬ 
ftian faith into their own invented forms, and impofe 
it upon the minds of men in their own devifed terms 
and expreftions ? 

“ Hath Chrift given authority to all his minifters, 
to the end of the world, to new-mould his dodlrin.es by 
the rules of human learning, whenever they think fit ? 
or hath he delegated his power to any particular per- 
fons ? Neither the one nor the other. His dodlrir.es 
are not of fuch a dudlile nature ; but Hand fixed, both 
. .as to matter and words, in the Scripture. And it is 
at any man’* peril who pretends to put them,, as they 
are . rules of faith, into any new drefs or fhape. I con¬ 
clude, therefore, that the firft reformers, and all coun¬ 
cils, fynods, and affemblies, who have met together to 
collect, determine, and decide, to preferibe and impofe 
matters pertaining to Chriftian faith, have adted with¬ 
out any warrant from Chrift, and therefore have in¬ 
vaded die prerogative of him who is the foie Prophet 
and Lawgiver to the church. Peace and unity, I knew 
is the pretended good ddign of thofe creeds and con- 
feflions. But as God never fiandtified them for thofe 
ends, fo all the wr rid knows they have produced the 
contrary- effedts ; difeord, divifion, and the fpilling of 
whole Teas of Chriftian blood, fojf-i/j-oo years together.” 


Such fentiments as thefe are now maintained by In.iepen- 
Clniltians of various denominations ; but they were dent*, 
firft avowed by the Independents, to whom therefore 
the merit or demerit of bringing 'them to light pro- 
perly belongs. Our readers will think' differently of 
them according to their preconceived opinions ; but 
it is not our province either to confirm or to confute 
them- They rife almoft neceffarily out of the inde¬ 
pendent fcheme of congregational churches ; and we 
could not fupprefs them without deviating from our 
fixed refolution of doing juftice to all religious parties, 
as well thofe from whom we differ as thofe with whom 
we agree. It ought not r however, to be ralhly con¬ 
cluded, that the Independents of the prefent age, 
merely becaufe they rejedt the ufe of all creeds of hu¬ 
man compofition, doubt or dilbelieve the dodtmies 
deemed orthodox in other churches. Their predecef- 
fors in the laft century were thought to be more rigid 
Calvinifts than the Prefbyterians themfelves ; as many ^ 
of thofe may likewife be, who in the prefent century £ ore necej r. 
admit not the confedions and formulas of the Calviniftic f a rily he to-, 
churches. They acknowledge as divine truth every rodox. 
dodtrine contained in the Scriptures ; but they think 
that Scripture-dodlrines are moft properly expreffed in 
feripture language ; and the fame fpirit of religious 
liberty, which makes them rejedt the authority of bi- 
fhops and fynods in matter of difeipline, makes them 
rejedt the fame authority in matters of faith. In ei¬ 
ther cafe, to call any man or body of men their matters, 
would, in their opinion, be a violation of the divine 
law, fmee “ one is their mailer, even Chrift, and they 
all are brethren.” 

Infupport of their fch'eme of congregational churches, mheirargu- 
they obferve, that the word tnx>.>itn x , which we tranflate ments f or 
church, is always ufed in Scripture to fignify either a the inde- 
ftngle congregation, or the place where a fingle congrega- pendency 
tion mee-ts. Thus that unlawful affembly at Ephefus, of 
brought together againft Paul by the craftsmen, is ^ur'ches# 
called eitKXKtr/a, a church (Adts xix. 32, 39, 41.). The 
word, however, is generally applied to a more facred 
ufe ; but ftill it fignifies either the hody affembling, or 
the place in which it affembles. The whole body of 
the difciples at Corinth is called the church, arid fpoken 
of as coming together into one place (1 Cor. xiv. 23.) 

The place into which they came together we find like¬ 
wife. called cCchurch ; “ when ye come together in the 
church, —when ye come together into one place” (1 Cor. 
xi. 18. 20.). Wherever there were more congrega¬ 
tions than one, there were likewife 1 more churches than 
one:-Thus, “ Let your women keep filence in the 
churches, tv rairfu^nc/acfi Cor. xi. 18.). The whole 
nation of Ifrael isindeed called a church, but it was no 
more than a fingle congregation.; for it had but one 
place of public worihip, viz. firft the tabernacle, and 
afterwards the temple. The Catholic church of Chrift, 
his holy nation and kingdom, is likewife a fingle con¬ 
gregation having one place of worihip, viz, heaven, 
where all the members affembleby fiaich and hold com¬ 
munion ; and in which, when they lhall all be fully 
gathered together, they 'will in fadt be one glorious af¬ 
fembly. We find it called “the general affembly and 
church of the firft-born, whofe names are written in 
heaven.” 

Befides thefe, the Independent can find no other de 
feription of a church in the New Teftament; not a* 

Y 2 trace 
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Indepen- tract; of a diocefe or prelbytery confifting of feveral 
- congregations all lubjeft to one jurifdi&ion. The 

number of difciples in Jerufalem was certainly great 
before they were difperfed by the perfecution in which 
Paul bore fo active a part; yet they are never men¬ 
tioned as forming diftinft affemblies, but as one affem- 
bly meeting with its elders in one place ; fometimes in 
the temple, fometimes in Solomon’s porch, and fome¬ 
times in an upper room. After the difperlion, the 
difciples who fled from Jerufalem, as they could no 
longer ail’emble in one place, are never called a church 
by themfelves, or one church, but the churches of Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee, (Atfls ix. 31. Gal. 1. 22.) 
Whence the Independent concludes, that in Jerufalem 
the words church and congregation were of the fame im¬ 
port ; and if fuch was the cafe there, where the gofpel 
was firft preached, he thinks we may reafonably expect 
to find it fo in other places. Thus when Paul on his 
journey cal s the elders of the church of Ephefus to 
Miletus, he fpeaks to them as the joint overfeers of a 
tingle congregation : “ Take heed to yourfelves, and 
to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghoft hath made 
yeu overfeers.” (Adts xx. 28.) Had the church at 
Ephefus confided of different congregations united 
under fuch a jurifdiction as that of a modern prefby- 
tei'y, it would have been natural to fay, “Take heed 
to yourfelves, and to the Jlochs over which the Holy 
Ghoft hath made you overfeers but this is away of 
fpeaking of which the independent finds not an in¬ 
dance in the whole New Tedament. The facred wri¬ 
ters, when fpeaking of all the Chridians in a nation 
or province, never call them the church of fuch a nation 
©r province, but the churches of Galatia (Gal. i. 2.), 
the churches of Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. 1.), the churches 
of Ada (1 Cor. xvi. 10.) On the other hand, when 
fpeaking of the difciples in a city or town, who might 
ordinarily aifemble in one place, they uniformly call 
them a church; faying, the church of Antioch, the 
church at Corinth, the church of Ephefus, and the 


rule or government of this prelbytery or elderfhip in a lndepen- 
chim h is not their own but Chrid’s. They are not 
lords over God’s heritage, norcan they pretend to more 
power over the difciples than the apodlcs had. But 
when the adminidration of the apodlcs in the church 
of Jerufalem, and other churches where they aided as 
elders, is inquired into by an Independent, it does not 
appear to him that they did any thing of common 
concern to the church, without the confent of the 
multitude ; nay, it feems they thought it neceffary to 
judge and determine in difeipline in prefence of the 
whole church (Ads vi. 1—6. xv. 22. 1 Cor. v. 3, 4, 5.) 
Excommunication and abfolution were in the power of Excommu- 
the church at Corinth, and not of the elders as didin- nication 
guiihed from the congregation (1 Cor. v. 2 Cor. ii.) and abfolu- 
The apodle indeed fpeaks of delivering forne unto non ln 
Satan (1 Tim. i. 20.), but it is by no means clear that gach^on- 
he did it by himfelf, and not after the manner pointed at g re g at i 0 n. 

1 Cor. v. 4, 5 ; even as it does not appear, from his fay¬ 
ing, in one epidle, that the gift was given unto Timothy 
by the putting an of his hands, that this was not done 
in the prejbytery of a church, as in the other epidle 
we find it adually was. The trying and judging of 
falfe apodles was a matter of the fird importance : but 
it was done by the elders with the flock at Ephefus 
(R ev. ii. 2. Ads xX. 2 8,) ; and that whole flock did? 
in the days of Ignatius all partake of the Lord’s dip¬ 
per, and pray together in one (b) place. Even the 
power of binding.and loofing, or the power of the leys, 
as it has been called, was by our Saviour conferred not 
upon a particular order of difciples, but upon the 
church ; “ If thy brother {hall trefpafs againd thee, 
go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone : 
if he fhall hear thee, thou had gained thy brother. But 
if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of one or two witneffes every 
word may be edablifhed. And if he fhall negled to 
hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he negled 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 


8 

In each 
eoiigrega- 
ficn more 
than one 
«lder or 
prelbyter, 
xvhofeoffice 
is to teach 
as well as 
govern. 


like. man and a publican. Verily I fay unto you, what- 

In each of thefe churches or congregations there foever ye fhall bind on earth, fhall be bound,” See. 
were elders or prejhyters and deacons ; and in every church ( St Mat. xviii. 15, 16, 17, 18.). It is not faid, if he 

there feems to have been more than one elder, in fome fhall negled to hear the one or two, tell it to the ci¬ 
ts great many, who all “ laboured in word and doc- ders of the church; far lefs can it be meant that the 

trine.” Thus we read (Ads xiv. 23.) of Paul and offended perfon fhonld tell the caufe of his offence to 

Barnabas ordaining elders in every church ; and (Ads all the difciples in a prelbytery or diocefe confifting of 

xx. 17.) of a company of elders in the church of Ephe- many congregations: but he is required to tell it to 

fus, who were exhorted to “ feed the flock, and to that particular church or congregation to which they 10 

take heed to themfelves and to all the flock, over which both belong ; and the fentence of that aflembly, pro- Of which 

the Holy Ghoft had made them overfeers :” but of fuch nounced by its elders, is in a very folemn manner de- the fen ' 
elders as are to be found in modern prefbyterian church- dared to be final, from which there lies no appeal to 15 
es, who neither teach, nor are apt to teach, the Indepen- any jurifdidion on earth. I,a ’ n 

dent finds no veftige in the Scriptures, nor in the ear- With refped to the conjlituting of elders in any church what con- 
lieft uninfpired writers of the Chriftian church. The or congregation, the Independent reafons in the fol- ftitutes el- 

lowing ^ ers ‘ n s 

church. 


(b) The evidence upon which this is faid by Mr Glas (for the whole of this reafoning is extrafted from his 
works), is probably the following paffage in the epiftle of Ignatius to the Ephefians : e, yetj> tvo? (f'iurtfov 
«rporst/;*». See. “ For if the prayer of one or two be of fuch force as we are told, how much more prevalent 
muft that be which is made by the bifhop and the whole church ? He then that does not come together into 
the fame place with it, is proud, and hath condemned himfelf; for it rs written, God refifteth the proud. Let 
•ns not therefore refill the bifhop, that we may be the fervants of God.” The fentence, as it thus Hands by 
itfelf, certainly countenances Mr Glas’s feheme; but the reader who thinks any regard due to the teftijnony of 
Ignatius* will da well to penile the whole epiftle a* puhUlhed by Vofllus. 
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Imlcpen- lowing manner : The officers of thrift's appointment 
foo ts. are either ordinary and permanent in the church, or 
v they were extraordinary and peculiar to the planting of 
Chriftianity. The extraordinary were thole who were 
employed in laying the plan of the gofpel churches, 
and in publifhing the New Teftament revelation. Such 
were the apoftles, the chofen witneffes of our Saviour’s 
.rafurreftion; fuch were the prophets infpired by the 
Holy Ghoft for explaining infallibly the Old Tefta¬ 
ment by the things written in the New; and fuch were 
the evangelifts, the apoftles minifters. Thefe can be 
fucceeded by none in that which was peculiar to them, 
becaufe their work was completed by themfelves. But 
they are fucceeded in all that was not peculiar to them 
by elders and deacons, the only two ordinary and per¬ 
manent orders of minifters in the church. We have 
already feen, that it belongs to the office of the cider 
to feed the flock of Chrift; and the only queftion to 
be fettled is, how men are ordinarily called to that 
office ? for about the office of the deacon there is little 
or no difpute. No man now can pretend to be fo 
called of God to the miniftry of the word as the a- 
poftles and other infpired elders were, whom he chofe 
to be the publiftiers of his revealed truth, and to whofe 
million he hare v. itnefs in an extraordinary manner. 
But what the apoftles were to thofe who had the di¬ 
vine oracles from their mouths, that their writings are 
to us : and therefore as no man can lawfully pretend a 
call from God to make any addition to thofe writings, 
fo neither can any man pretend to he lawfully called to 
the miniftry of the word already written but in the 
manner which that word directs. Now there is no¬ 
thing of which the New Teftament fpeaks more clear¬ 
ly than of the charaBers of thofe who fhould exercife 
the office of elders in the church, and of the actual ex¬ 
ercife of that office. The former are graphically drawn 
in the epiftles of Timothy and Titus ; and the latter is 
minutely deferibed in Paul’s difeourfe to the Ephefian 
ciders, in Peter’s exhortation to elders, and our Lord’s 
commiflion to thofe minifters, with whom he promifed 
to be always prefent even unto the end of the world. 
It is not competent for any man or body of men to add 
to, or diminifh from, the defeription of a gofpel-mi- 
nifter given in thefe places, fo as to infill upon the ne- 
ceflity of any qualification which is not there mention¬ 
ed, or to difpenfe with any qualification as needlafs 
which is there required. Neither has Jefus Chrift, 
lz the only legillator to the church, given to any mini- 
Arguments Hers or people any power or right whatfoever to call, 
againft the fend, eleft, or ordain, to that office any perfon who is 
efficacy of not qualified according to the defeription given in his 
every kmd p iw . nor has he given any power or right to reject the 
rial'ordirui- ^em who arc qualified, and who defire the 

eion. office of a bifhop or elder. Let a man have hands laid 
Upon him by fuch as could prove an uninterrupted de- 
feent by impofition of hands from the apoftles ; let him 
•be fet apart to that office by a company of minifters 
themfelves, the mod conformable to the feripture cha¬ 
racter, and let him be chofen by the mod holy people 
on earth; yet if he anfwer not the New Teftament 
defeription of a minifter, he is not called of God to 
that office, and is no minifter of Chrift, but is indeed 
running unfent. No form of ordination can pretend 
to lush a clear foundation in the New Teftament as 


the defeription of the perfons who fhould be elders of Jnd. pcn- 
the church ; and the laying on of hands, whether by 
bilhops or prefbyters, is of no more importance in the ry 
million of a minifter of Chrift, than the waving of 
one’s hand in the air, or the putting of it into h s bn- 
fom; for now when the power of miracles has ceafed, 
it is obvious that fuch a rite, by whornfoever perform¬ 
ed, can convey no powers, whether ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary, Indeed it appears to have been fometimes 
ufed even in the apoftolic age without any fuch inten¬ 
tion. When Paul and Barnabas were feparated to the 
particular employment of going out to the Gentiles, 
thg prophets and teachers at Antioch “ prayed and 
laid their hands on themBut did this ceremony con¬ 
fer upon the two apoftles’ any new power or authority' 
to aft as minifters of Chrift? Did the impofition cf 
hands make thofe finning lights of the gofpel one whk 
better qualified than they were before to convert and 
baptize the nations, to feed the flock of God, to teach, 
rebuke, or exhort, with all long fuffiering and doctrine ? 

It cannot be pretended. Paid and Barnabas had un¬ 
doubtedly received the Holy Ghoft before they came 
to Antioch; and as they were apoftles, they were of 
courfe authorifed to difeharge ajl the functions of the 
inferior and ordinary minifters of the gofpel. In a 
word, whoever in his life and converfation is conform¬ 
able to the charafter which the infpired winters give of 
a bifhop or elder, and is likewife qualified by his 
“ mightinefs in the feripture” to difeharge the duties j- 
of that office, is fully authorifed to adminifter the fa- And even 
craments of baptifm and the Lord’s fupper, to teach, againft the 
exhort, and rebuke, with all long fuffiering and doc- nece flhy °f 
trine, and has all the call and million v> hich the Lord aI 

now gives to. any man ; whilft he, who wants the quali¬ 
fications mentioned, has not. God’s call, whatever he 
may have; nor any authority to preach the gofpel of 
Chrift, or to difpenfe the ordinances of his religion. 

From this view of the Independent principles, which 
is faithfully taken from their own writers, it appears’, 
that, according to them, even the eleftion of a congre¬ 
gation confers upon the man whom they may choofe 
for their paftor no new powers, but only creates a new 
relation between him and a particular flock, giving 
him an exclufive right, either by himfelf or in con. 
jundtion with other pallors conftituted in the fame 
manner, to exercife among them that authority which 
he derives immediately from Chrift, and which in a 
greater or lefs degree is poffeffed by every fincere Chri- 
ftian according to his gifts and abilities. Were the 
minifters of the gofpel conftituted in any other way 
than this ; by impofition of hands, for inftance, in fuc- 
ceffion from the apoftles ; the cafe of Chriftians would, 
in the opinion of the Independents, be extremely hard, 
and the ways of God fcarcely equal. We are ftrift'y 
commanded not to forfake the affiembling of ourfelves 
together, but to continue ftedfaft in the apoftles doc¬ 
trine and fellowfhip, and in the breaking of bread, and 
in prayer: “ but can any man (alks one of their ad¬ 
vocates) bring himfelf to believe, that what he is com¬ 
manded to do in point of gratitude, what is made his 
own perfonal aft, an aft expreffive of certain dutiful 
and pious affefiions, can poffibly be reftrifted to the in¬ 
termediate offices or inftrumcntality of others, who aft 
by powers which he can neither gjve nor take away ? 
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Indeternii- To fuppofe a thing neceffary to my happinefs, which was fnatched out of the fire when the Englifh plunder- India. 

is not in my own power, or wholly depends upon the ed Cadiz. .Afterwards there'were feveral expurgatory * ' 

Index. g ood pleafure of another, over whom I have no au- indexes printed at Rome and Naples, and particularly 

'—-v-thority, and concerning whofe intentions and difpofi- in Spain. 

tions I can have no fecurity, is to fuppofe a conftitu- INDIA. See Hindqstan. —By the name of India 
tion the rhoft foolifh and ill-natured, utterly inconfiftent the ancients underftood only the weftem peninfula, on 

with our ideas of a wife arid good Agent.” Such are this fide the Ganges, and the peninfula beyond it, ha- 

fome of the principal arguments by which the Inde- ving little or no knowledge of the countries which lie 

pendents maintain the dhine right of congregational farther to the eaftward; though by the moderns all 

churches, and the inefficacy of mimfterial ordination to thofe vaft trafts from the eaftern parts of the Perfian 

conftitute a ffiinifter of Chrift. We mean not to re- empire to the iflands of Japan, are confounded under 
mark upon them, as the reader will find different con- the general name of Eajl Indies. Even the ancients, 
ilitutions of the church pleaded for under the words though originally they were acquainted only with the 

Presbyterians and Episcopacy, to which we refer weftem parts of Hindoftan, gradually extended the 

him for farther fatisfa&ion. We ftiall only obferve at name of India over the other countries they difcovered. 
prelent, what it would be .affectation to pafs unnoticed, to the eaftward ; fo that probably they, would have in- 
that the mode of reafoning adopted by the laft quoted volved all the reft in the fame general delignation, had 

advocate for the Independents, if puflied as far as it they been as well acquainted with them as the modems x 

will go, neceffarily leads to confequences which will not are. By whom thefe countries were originally peopled Conjecture' 

readily be admitted by a Chriftian of any denomination, is a queftion which in all probability will never be refol- concerning! 
or indeed by a ferious and confiftent Theift. ved. Certain it is, that fome works in thefe parts difco- t * le P eo ‘ 

INDETERMINATE, in general, an appellation ver marks of aftoniihing fkill and power in the inhabi-^j‘ a ng [ll ‘ 
given to whatever is not certain, fixed, and limited ; in tants, fuch as the images in the ifland of Eiephanta ; 
which fenfe it is the' fame with indefinite. the rocking ftones of immenfe weight, yet fo nicely ba- 

INDEX, in anatomy, denotes the fore-finger. It lanced that a man can move them with his hand ; the 
is thus called from indico , I point or direB ; becaufe obfervatory at Benares, &c. Thefe ftupendous works 
that finger is generally fo ufed: whence alfo the ex- are by Mr Bryant attributed to the Cufhites or Baby- 
tenfor indicis is called indicator. lonians, the firft diftinft nation in the world, and who 

INDEX, in arithmetic and algebra, fhows to what of confequence muft for fome time have poffefied in a 
power any quantity is involved, and is otherwife call- manner the fovereignty of the whole earth; and it 
ed its exponent. See Algebra, p. 412. can by no means appear improbable, that the fubjects of 

Index of a Book , is that part annexed to a book, Nimrod, the beginning of whofe kingdom was in Shinar, 
referring to the particular matters or paffages therein might extend themfelves eaftward, and thus fill the fer- 
contained. tile regions of the eaft -with inhabitants, -without think- 

Index of a Globe, is a little ftyle fitted on to the ing it worth while for a long time to meddle -with a 
north pole, and turning round with it, pointing to cer- the lefs mild and rich countries to the eaftward. Thus why the ' 
tain divifions in the hour-circle. It is fometimes alfo would be- formed that great and for fome time infu- Indians and 
■called gnomon. See Globe. perable divifion betwixt the inhabitants of India and Weftern 

Expurgatory Index, a catalogue of prohibited books other countries ; fo that the weftern nations knew not natlons 
in the church of Rome. even of the exiftence of the Indians but by obfcure re- 

The firft catalogues of this kind were made by the port; while the latter, ignorant of their own origin, another, 
inquifitors ; and thefe were afterwards approved of by invented a thoufand idle tales concerning die antiquity 
the council of Trent, after fome alteration was made of their nation, which fome of the moderns have been 
in them by way of retrenchment or addition. Thus credulous enough to believe and record as fafts. 
an index of heretical books being formed, it was con- The firft among the weftem nations who diftinguifh- 
firmed by a bull of Clement VIII. in 1595, and print- ed themfelves by their application to navigation and 
-ed with feveral irttrodudlory rules ; by the fourth of commerce, and who were of confequence likely to 
which, the life of the fcriptures in the vulgar tongue difcover thefe diftant nations, were the Egyptians and 

is forbidden to all perforis without a particular licence ; Phenicians. The former, however, foon loft their 

and by the tenth rule it is ordained, that no book ftiall inclination for naval affairs, and held all fea-faring peo- 

be printed at Rome without the approbation of the pie in deteftation as profane perfons; though the ex- Account of 
Pope’s vicar, or fome perfon delegated by the Pope ; tenfive conquefts. of Sefoftris, if we can believe them, the cxpedi- 
nor in any other places, unlefs allowed by the biftiop muft have in a great meafure fupplied this- defeft. tion of Se« 
of the diocefe, or fome perfon deputed by him, or by Without regard to the prejudice of his people againft to 
the inquifitor of heretical pravity. maritime affairs, heis faid to have fitted out a fleet of 

The Trent Index being thus publiflied, Philip II. 400 fail in the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, which 
of Spain ordered another to be printed at Antwerp, conquered all the countries lying along the Erythrean 
in 1571, with confiderable enlargements. Another Sea (a) to India ; while the army led by himfelf march- 
index was publiflied in Spain in 1584; a copy of which ed through Ana, and fubdued all the countries to the 

Ganges; 

" ' " ~~ ~ “ * s 

j (a) Tins muft not be confounded with the Red Sea, notwithftanding the fimilarity of names. The Erytlre- 
an fea was that part of the ocean which is interpofed betwixt the ftraits of Babelman-del and the Malabar 
eoaft, now called the Indian fea or ocean. 
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Ganges; after which he crofted that river, and ad¬ 
vanced to the eaftern ocean. 

Great difputes have been carried on with refpedt to 
this. conqueror, and the famous expedition juft now 
related ; but the learned Dr Robertfon, in his Dif- 
quifi.'ijn concerning ancient India , declares himfeli in 
doubt whether any fuch expedition ever was made, for 
tire following reafons. i. Few hiftorical fa<fts feem to 
be better eftabliihed than that of the averfion the E- 
gyptians entertained to fcafaring people and naval af¬ 
fairs ; and the Dodlor confiders it as impoflible even 
for the moil powerful monarch to change in a few years 
a national habit confirmed by time and fantftified by 
rel'gion. The very magnitude of the armaments-is an 
argument againil their exigence; for beiides the 400 
fhips of war, he had another fleet in the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; and fuch a mighty navy could not have been con- 
ftrufted in any nation unaccuftomed to maritime affairs, 
in a few years. 2. Herodotus makes no mention of 
the conquefts of India by Sefoftris, though he relates 
his hiftory at fome length. Our author is of opinion 
that the ftory was fabricated betwixt the time of He¬ 
rodotus and that of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we 
have the fir ft account of this expedition. Diodorus 
himfelf informs us that he had it from the Egyptian 
priefts; and gives it as his opinion, that “ many 
things they related flowed rather from a defire to pro¬ 
mote the honour of their country than from attention 
to trnthand he takes notice that both the Egypt¬ 
ian priefts and Greek writers differ widely from one 
another in the accounts which they give of the affions 
of Sefoftris. 3. Though Diodorus declares that he 
has felected the moft probable parts of the Egyptian 
narrative, yet there are ftill fo many improbabilities, 
or rather impoflibilities, contained in his relation, that 
we cannot by any means give credit to it. 4. For the 
reafon juft mentioned, the judicious geographer Strabo, 
rejefted the account altogether, and ranks the exploits 
of Sefoftris in India with the fabulous ones of Bacchus 
and Hercufes. 

But whatever may be determined with regard to the 
Egyptians, it is certain that the Tyrians kept up a con- 
ftant interccurfe with fome parts of India by naviga¬ 
ting the Arabian Gulf, now the Red Sea. Of this na¬ 
vigation they became mafters by taking from the 
Idumeans fome maritime places on the coaft of the 
Red Sea: but as the diftance betwixt the neareft place 
of that Sea and Tyre was ftill confiderable, the land- 
carriage would have been very tedious and expenfive ; 
for which reafon it was neceffary to become mafters of 
a port on the eaftern part, of the Mediterranean, near¬ 
er to the Red Sea than Tyre, that fo the goods 
might be fhipped from thence to Tyre itfelf. With 
this view they took poffeflion of Rhinvelura, the neareft 
port on the Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf; and 
to that port all the goods from India were conveyed 
by a much fhorter and lefs expenfive route than over 
land.—This is the firft authentic account of any in- 
tercourfe betwixt India and the weftern part of the 
world ; and to this we are without doubt in a great 
meafure to aferibe the vaft wealth and power for which 
the city of Tyre was anciently renowned; for in o- 
ther refpefts the whole territory of Phenicia was but 
of little confequence. Notwithftanding the frequency' 
«f thefe voyages, however, the ancients are able to 


* See Ophlr 
and r Iar- 
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give little or no account of them. The trioft particu- India, 
lar defeription we have of the wealth, power, and ' v J 
commerce of ancient Tyre, is in the prophefies of Eze¬ 
kiel; fo that if the Tyrians thcmfelves kept any jour¬ 
nals of their voyages, it is probable that they were 
entirely loft when the city was deftroyed by Alexander 
the Great. g 

Though the Jews, under the reign of David and The Jews 
Solomon, carried on an extenfive and lucrative com- did not vi- 
merce, yet our author is of opinion that they did not fit India- 
trade to any part of India. There are only two places 
mentioned to which their Ihips failed, viz. Ophir and 
Tarlhilh; both of which are now fuppofed to have 
been fituated on the eaftern coaft of Africa: the anci¬ 
ent Tarlhilh, according to Mr Bruce, was the prefent 
Mocha; and Ophir the kingdom of Sofala, fo remark¬ 
able in former tirpes for its mines, that it was called by 
Oriental writers the golden Sofala. * 

Thus the Indians continued for a long time unknown 
to the weftern nations, and undifturbed by them ; pro¬ 
bably in fubjedtion to the mighty empire of- Babylon, 
from which the country was priginally peopled, or in 
alliance with it; and the poffeffion of this vaft region 
will eafily account for the immenfe and otherwife al- ? 
moft incredible wealth and power of the ancient Baby- Conquefts 
lonilh monarchs. Soon after the deftruftion of that of the Per- 
monarchy by the Perfians, however, we find their mo- fi ans in lB * 
narch Darius Hyftafpes undertaking an expedition a- qg a e ' e y H 
gainft the Indians f. His conquefts were not exten-'J^ as 2 
five, as they did not reach beyond the territory watered 
by the Indus; neverthelefs, fuch as they were, the 
acquifition feems to have been very important, as the 
revenue derived from the conquered territory,according 
to Herodotus, was near a third of that of the whole 
Perfian empire. According to his account, however, 
we miift form a much more diminutive opinion of the 
riches of the Perfian monarchs. than has commonly been 
done ; fince Herodotus tells us, that the empire was 
divided into 2ofatrapies or governments ; all of which 
yielded a revenue of 14,560 Euboic talents, amount¬ 
ing in the whole to 2,807,4371. fterling. The amount 
of the revenue from the conquered provinces of India 
therefore muft have been eonfiderably fhort of a mil¬ 
lion. Very little knowledge of the country was dif- 
fufed by the expedition of Darius, or the voyage of 
Scylax whom he employed to explore the coafts : for 
the Greeks paid no regard to tjhe tranfaefions of thofe 
whom they called Barbarians ; arid as for Scylax him¬ 
felf, he told fo many incredible ftories in the account 
he gave of his voyage, that he had the misfortune to 
be difbelieved in almoft every thing, whether true or 
falfe. g 

The-expedition of Alexander is fo fully taken notice Of Alexaa- 
of under the article Hindostan, that nothing more re- Jer th = 
mains to be faid upon it in this place, than that he went Grea *‘ 
no farther into the country than the prefent territory 
of the Panjab, all of which he did not traverfe. Its 
fouth weft boundary is formed by a river anciently cal¬ 
led the Hyfudrus, now the Setlege. The breadth of 
this diftrift from Ludhana. on the Setlege, to Attock 
on the Indus,-is computed to be 259 geographical 
miles in a ftraight line ; and Alexander’s march, com¬ 
puted in the fame manner, did not exceed 200; ne¬ 
verthelefs, by fpreading of his numerous army over 
the country; and the exad meafuremeat and delinea¬ 
tion 
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tion of all his movements by men of fcience whom he 
employed, a very extenfive knowledge of the weftern 
part of India was obtained. It is, however, fiirpri- 
iing, that having marched through fo many countries 
in die neighbourhood of India, where the people mult 
have been, well acquainted with the nature of'the cli¬ 
mate, the Macedonian conqueror did not receive any 
information concerning the difficulties he would meet 
with from the rains which fell periodically at a certain 
feafon of the year. It was the extreme diftrefs occa- 
fioned by them which made his foldiers finally refolve 
to proceed no farther ; and no wonder indeed that they 
did adopt this refolution, fince Diodorus informs us, 
•hat it had rained inceffantly for 70 days before their 
departure. Thefe rains, however, according to the 
teilimony" "both of ancient and modern writers, fall 
only in the mountainous parts, little or none being ever 
feen in the plains. Ariftobulus informs us, that in 
the country through which Alexander marched, though 
heavy rains fell among the mountains, not a fhower 
was feen in the plains below. The diftriel is now fel- 
dcm vifited "by Europeans; but major Rennel was in¬ 
formed by a perfon of credit, who had refided in the 
Panjab, that during great part of the S. W. monfoon, 
or at lead in the months July, Augufi:, and part of 
September, which is the rainy feafon in mofi. other 
parts of India, very little rain falls in the Delta of the 
Indies, except very near the fea, though the atmofphere 
is generally clouded, and very few fhowers fall through¬ 
out the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, that 
“when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen there for three 
years before. We may have fome idea of what the 
Macedonians fuffered by what happened afterwards to 
Nadir Shall, who, though poffeffed of vaft wealth and 
power, as well as great experience in military affairs, 
yet loll a great part of his army in eroding the moun¬ 
tains and rivers of the Panjab, and in battles with the 
favage inhabitants who inhabit the countries betwixt 
the Oxus and the frontiers of Perfia. He marched 
through the fame countries, and nearly in the fame 
direction, that Alexander did. 

By his voyage down the river Indus, Alexander 
contributed much more to enlarge our geographical 
knowledge of India than by all his marches and con- 
quefts by land. According to Major Rennel, the fpace 
of country through which he failed on the Indus, from 
the Hyphafis to the ocean, was not lefs than 1000 
miles : and as, during the whole of that navigation, 
he obliged the nations on both fides the river to fub- 
mit to him, we may be very certain that the country 
on each fide was explored to fome diltance. An ex- 
adt account pot only of his military operations, but of 
every thing worthy of notice relating to the countries 
through which he palled, was preferved in the journals 
of his three officers, Lagus, Nearchus, and Ariftobu- 
1 ns; and thefe journals, Arian informs us, he followed 
. in the compofition of his hillory. From thefe authors 
we learn, that in the time of Alexander, the weftern 
part of that vaft trad named India was poffelTed by 
feven very powerful monarchs. The territory of king 
Porus, which Alexander firft conquered, and then re- 
llored to him, is faid to have contained no fewer than 
2000 towns; and the king of the Prafii had alfembled 
an army of 20,000 cavalry, 2000 armed chariots, and 
■a great number of elephants, to oppofe the Macedonian 


monarch on die banks of the Ganges. The navigable Hidia. 
rivers with which the Panjab country abounds, afford- ' v ’ 
ed them, and llill continue to afford, an intercourfe from 
one part to another by water: and. as at that time 
thefe rivers probably had many Ihips on them for the 
purpofes Of commerce, Alexander might ealily colled 
all the number he is faid to have had, m'vx.. 2000 ; fince 
it is reported that Semiramis was oppofedby double the 
number on the Indus when ihe invaded India. When 
Mahmud Gazni alfo invaded this country, a fleet was 
collected upon the Indus to oppofe him, confifting of 
the fame number of veffels. From the Ayeen Akbery, 
alfo, we learn that the inhabitants of this part of India 
Hill Continue to carry on all their communication with 
each other by water; and the inhabitants of the Cir- 
car of Tatta alone have 40,000 veffels of various con- 
Itrudtions, io 

Under die article Hindostan we have mentioned Why Alex-, 
Major Rennel’s opinion concerning the lilence of Alex- an< | cr ’ s hif- 
ander’s hiftorians about the expedition of Scylax : but tona1 )* tak *. 
Dr Kobertion accounts for it in another manner. “ It t f, e voyage 
is remarkable (fays he), that neither Nearchus, nor of Scylax, 
Ptolemy, ncr Ariftobulus, nor even Arrian, once men¬ 
tion the voyage of Scylax. This could not proceed 
from their being unacquainted with it, for Herodotus 
was a favourite' author in the hands of every Greek 
who had any pre'cenfions to literature. It was proba¬ 
bly occafioned by the reafons they had to diftruft the 
veracity of Scylax, of which I have already taken no¬ 
tice. Accordingly, in a fpeech which Arrian puts in 
the mouth of Alexander, he afferts, that, except Bac¬ 
chus, he was the firft who had paffed the Indus ; which 
implies that he dilbelieved what is related concerning 
Scylax, and was not acquainted with what Dariu3 
Hyftafpes is faid to have done in order to fubjedt that 
part of India to the Perfian crown. This opinion is 
confirmed by Megafthenes, who refided a considerable: 
time in India. He afferts, that, except Bacchus and 
Hercules (to whofe fabulous expeditions Strabo is 
aftonifhed that he fhould have given any credit,) Alex¬ 
ander was the firft who had invaded India. Arrian 
informs us that the Affaceni, and other people who in¬ 
habited the country now called Candabar, had been 
tributary firft to the Affyrians and then to the Medes 
and Perfians. As all the fertile provinces on the 
north-weft of the Indus were anciently reckoned to 
be part of India, it is probable that what was levied 
from them is the fum mentioned in the tribute roll* 
from which Herodotus drew his account of the annual 
revenue of the Perfian empire, and that none of die 
provinces to the fouth of die Indus were ever fubjedt 
to the kings of Perfia.”—The Dodtor differs from Mr 
Rennel with refpeft to the furprife which Alexander 
and his army expreffed when they faw the high tides 
at the mouth of the Indus. This he dunks might 
very naturally have been the cafe, notwithftanding what 
Herodotus had written concerning the flux and reflux 
obfervable in the Red Sea. All that has been men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus concerning this phenomenon is, 
that u in the Red Sea there is a regular ebb and flow 
of the tide every day.” No wonder therefore that 
the Macedonians fhould be furprifed and terrified at 
the very high tides which prefented themic’vcs in the 
Indian ocean, which “the few words of Herodotu* 
abovementioned had by no means led them to ex- 

pefl, 
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kui'ia. pea. In the like manner the Romans were furprifed 
*" v at die tides in the Atlantic, when they had conquered 
lbme of the countries bordering upon that ocean. Cse- 
far defcribes the aftonilhment of his foldiers at a fpring 
tide in Britain which greatly damaged his fleet; and 
indeed, confldering the very litde rile of the tide in the 
Mediterranean, to which alone the Greeks and Romans 
had accefs, we may reckon the account given us by 
Arri an highly probable. 

The country on each fide the Indus was found, in the 
time of Alexander, to be in no degree inferior in popula¬ 
tion to the kingdom of Porus already mentioned. The 
climate, foil, and productions of India, as well as the 
manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, are exactly 
defcribed, and the defcriptions found to correfpond in 
a furprifing manner with modern accounts. The Ha¬ 
ted change of feafons, now known by the name of 
tnonfoons, the periodical rains, the fwellings and in¬ 
undations of the rivers, with the appearance of the 
country during the time they continue, are particu¬ 
larly defcribed. The defcriptions of the inhabitants 
are equally particular; their living entirely upon vege¬ 
table food, their divifion into tribes or calls, with ma¬ 
ny of the particularities related under the article Hin¬ 
doo, are to be met with in the accounts of Alexander’s 
expedition. His military operations, however, ex¬ 
tended but a very little way into India properly- fo 
called ; no farther indeed than the modern province of 
Lahor, and the countries on the banks of the Indus 
from Moultan to the fea; though, had he lived to un¬ 
dertake another expedition as he intended, it is very 
probable that he would have fubdued a vaftly greater 
traft of country; nor indeed could any thing proba¬ 
bly have fet bounds to his conquells but death or re¬ 
volts in dillant provinces of his empire. In order to 
fecure the obedience of thole countries he fubdued, 
Alexander found it neceffary to build a number of for¬ 
ties tified cities ; and the farther eaftward he extended his 
by Alex- conquells, the more neceffary did he find this talk, 
wider ia Three he built in India itfelf; two on the banks of 
India. the Hydafpes, and a third on the Acefines, both na¬ 
vigable rivers, falling into the Indus after they have 
united their ftreams. By means of thefe cities he in¬ 
tended not only to keep the adjacent countries in awe, 
but to promote a commercial intercourfe betwixt dif¬ 
ferent parts both by land and water. With this view 
alfo, on his return to Sufa, he furveyed in perfon the 
courfe of die Euphrates and Tigris, cauling the cata¬ 
racts or dams to be removed which the Perfian mo- 
narchs had built to obllruCt the navigation of thefe 
rivers, in conformity to a maxim of their fuperllidon, 
that it was unlawful to defile any of the elements, which 
they imagined was done by navigators. After the na¬ 
vigation was opened in this manner, he propofed that 
the valuable commodities of India Ihould be imported 
into the other parts of his dominions by means of the 
Perfian Gulf; while through the Red Sea they were 
conveyed to Alexandria in Egypt, and thence difper- 
fed all over Europe. 

The death of Alexander having put an end to all 
bis great fchemes, the eallern part of his dominions 
devolved firfl on Pytho the fon of Agenor, and after¬ 
wards on Seieucus. The latter was very fenfible of 
die advantages to be derived from keeping India in 
Veu IX. ' ' 


fubjedion. With this view he undertook an ex- India, 
peditlon into that country, partly to ellablifli his — v —^ 
authority more perfectly, and partly to defend the Ex e ” tion , 
Macedonian territories again!! Sandracottus king of 0 f SeUucud 
the Prafii, who threatened to attack them. The par- vo Indi*. 
ticulars of his expedition are very little known ; Jullin 
being the only author who mentions them, and his 
authority is but of little weight, unlefs corroborated, 
by the teftimony of other hiliorians.- Plutarch, who 
tells us that Seieucus carried his arms farther into In¬ 
dia than Alexander, is fubjett to an imputation of the 
fame kind; but Pliny, whofe authority is of conii- 
derably greater weight, corroborates the teilimony of 
Plutarch in this inftance, tho’ his words are fo obfeurc, 
that learned men differ in opinion concerning their 
meaning. Bayer thinks they imply that Seieucus 
marched from the Plyphafis, the boundary of Alexan- 
der’sconquefts, to the Hyfudrus,from thenceto Paliboth- 
ra, and then to the mouth ofthe Ganges ; thediftances of 
the principal ftations being marked, and amounting in 
all to 2244 Roman miles. Notwithftanding this au¬ 
thority, however, Dr Robertfon thinks it very impro¬ 
bable that the expedition of Seieucus fhould have con¬ 
tinued fo long, as in that cafe “ the ancients would 
have had a more accurate knowledge of that part of the 
country than they feem ever to have poifefled.” 

The career of Seieucus in the eaft was flopped by 
Antigonus, who prepared to invade the weftern part 
of his dominions. The former was therefore obliged 
to conclude a treaty with Sandracottus, whom he al¬ 
lowed to remain in quiet poffeflion of his territories : 
but Dr Robertfon is of opinion, that during the life¬ 
time of Seieucus, which continued 42 years after tlid 
death of Alexander, no diminution of the Macedo- . 
nian territories took place. With a view of keeping Conjee* 
up a friendly intercourfe with the Indian Prince, Se- tures con* 
leucus fent Megafthenes, one of Alexander’s officers, cerning 
to Palibothra, capital of the kingdom of the Prafii, tlle fltua - 
fituated on the banks of the Ganges. This city is by ?‘ on , of 
Dr Robertfon fuppofed to be the modern Allahabad, 1 ot Ua ' 
feated at the conflux of the Juruna and Ganges, con¬ 
trary to the opinion of Major Rennel, who fuppofes 
it to be Patna.* As Megafthenes refided in this city * See ir,,„ 
for a confiderable fpace of time, he had an opportunity dojlan, n° 4. 
of making many obfervations on the country of India 
in general; and thefe obfervations he was induced af¬ 
terwards to publifti. Unhappily, however, he mingled 
with his relations the moil extravagant fables. To 
him may be traced the ridiculous accounts of men with 
ears fo large that they could wrap themfslves up in 
them ; of tribes with one eye, without mouths or nofes, 

&c. whence the extradls from his book given by Ar¬ 
rian, Diodorus, and other ancient w-riters, can fcarce'ly 
be credited, unlefs confirmed by other evidence. 

After the embaffy of Megafthenes to Sandracottus, 
and that of his fon Damaichus to Allitrochidas, the 
fucceffor of Sandracottus, we hear no more of the af¬ 
fairs of India with regard to the Macedonians, until 
the time of Antiochus the Great, who made a ftiort 
incurfion into India about 197 years after the death of 
Seieucus. All that we know- of this expedition is, *4 . 
that the Syrian monarch, after finifhing a war he car- Antio- 

ried on againft the tu r o revolted provinces of P.trtbia c hus the 
and Badlria, entered India, where he obliged Scpha- Great int* 

Z gafuius, India, 
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fnJia. gafenus, king of the country which he invaded, to pay 
v a fum of money, and give him a number of elephants. 
It is probable that the fucceffors of Seleucus were obli¬ 
ged focn after his death to abandon all their Indian ter¬ 
ritories. 

Account of After the lofs of India by the Syrians, an intercourfe 
the Grecian was kept up for fome time betwixt it and the Greek 
kingdom of kingdom of Baftria. This lad became an independent 
Ea&ria, ft ate about 69 years after the death of Alexander ; and, 

according to the few hints we have concerning it 
in ancient authors, carried on a great traffic with 
India. Nay, the Badtrian monarchs are faid to have 
conquered mote extenfive trails in that region than 
Alexander himfelf had done. Six princes reigned o- 
ver this new kingdom in fucceffion 5 fome of whom, 
elated with the conquefts they had made and the power 
they had acquired, aflumed the title of Great King, 
by which the Perfian monarchs were diftinguifhed in 
their higheft fplendor. Strabo informs us, that the 
Badtrian princes were deprived of their territories by 
the' Scythian Nomades, who came from the country 
beyond the Iaxartes, and were known by the names of 
Alii, Pafiani, Tachari, and Scarauli. This is confirmed 
by the teftimony of fome Chinefe hiftorians quoted by 
M. de Guignes. According to them, about 126 years 
before the Chriftian sera, a powerful horde of Tartars, 
pufhed from their native feats on the confines of China, 
and obliged to move farther to the weft, paffed the 
Iaxartes, and, pouring in upon Badfcria like an irrefifti- 
ble torrent, overwhelmed that kingdom, and put an end 
Vo the dominion of the Greeks after it had lafted near 
16 J 3° years. 

Intercourfe From this time to. the clofe of the 1 5th century, 
betwixt E- all thoughts of eftabliffiing any dominion in India were 
gypt and totally abandoned by the Europeans. The only ob- 
ject now was to promote a commercial intercourfe with 
that country; and Egypt was the medium by which 
that intercourfe was to be promoted. Ptolemy the fon 
of Lagus, and firft king of Egypt, firft railed the 
power and fplendor of Alexandria, which he knew 
had been built by Alexander with a view to carry on 
a trade to India: and in order to make the navigation 
more fecure, he built the celebrated light-houfe at 
Pharos ; a work fo magnificent as to be reckoned one 
of the wqnders of the world. His fon Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus profecuted the fame plan very vigoroufly. 
In his time the Indian commerce once more began to 
centre in Tyre; but to remove it effectually from 
thence, he formed a, canal between Arfinoe on the Red 
Sea, not far from the place where Suez now ftands, 
and the Peluiiac or eaftern branch of the Nile. This 
canal was 100 cubits broad and 30 deep; fo that by 
means of it the productions of India might have been 
conveyed to Alexandria entirely by water. We know 
not whether this work was ever finilhed, or whether it 
was found ufelefs on account of the dangerous naviga¬ 
tion towards the northern extremity of the Red Sea ; but 
whatever was thecaufe, it is certain that no ufewas made 
of it, and a new city named Berenice, fituated almoft 
under the tropic upon the weftem fhore of the Red 
Sea, became the ftaple of Indian commerce. From 
thence the goods were tranfported by land to Ccptos, a 
city diftant only three miles from the Nile, to which 
it was joined by a navigable canal. Thus, however, 
there was. a very tedious land-c_airiage of no lefs than 


258 Roman miles through the barren defart of The- Indii. 

bais; but Ptolemy caufed diligent fearch to be made '-v——' 

every where for fprings, and wherever thefe were found, 
he built inns or caravanferas for the accommodation of 
travellers , and thus the commerce with India was car¬ 
ried on till Egypt became fubjedt to the Romans. The 
fhips during this period fet fail from Berenice, and 
coafting along the Arabian fliore to the promontory 
of Syagrus, now Cape Rafalgate, held their courfe a- 
long the coaft of Perfia till they arrived at the mouth 
of the weftem branch of the river Indus. They either 
failed up this branch till they came to Pattala, now 
Tatta, fituated at the upper part of the Delta, or 
continued their courfe to fome other emporium on the 
weftem part of the Indian coaft. A more convenient 
courfe was afterwards found by failing diredtly to Zi- 
zenis, a place concerning which there is now fome 
difpute. Montefquieu will have it to be the kingdom 
of Sigertis, on the coaft adjacent to the Indus, and which 
was conquered by the Badtrian monarchs ; but Major 
Rennel is of opinion that it was a port on the Malabar 
coaft. Dr Robertfon does not pretend to decide this 
difpute; but is of opinion, that during the time of 
the Ptolemies very little progrefs was made in the 
difeovery of India. He contefts the opinion of Ma¬ 
jor Rennel, that “ under the Ptolemies the Egypti¬ 
ans extended their navigation to the extreme point of 
the Indian continent, and even failed up the Ganges 
to Palibothra, now Patna.” In this cafe he thinks, 
that the interior parts of India muft have been much 
better known to the ancients than we have any reafon 
to believe they were. He owns indeed that Strabo 
mentions the failing up the Ganges, but then it is 
only curforily and in a fmgle fentence; “ whereas if 
fuch a confiderable inland voyage of above 400 miles, 
through a populous and rich country, had been cuf- 
tomary, or even if it had been ever performed by the 
Roman, Greek, or Egyptian traders, it muft have 
merited a particular defeription, and muft have been 
mentioned by Pliny and other writers, as there was 
nothing fimilar to it in the practice of navigation a- 
mong the ancients.”—The extreme danger of navi¬ 
gating the Red Sea in ancient times (which even in 
the prefent improved ftate of navigation is not entirely 
got over) feems to have been the principal reafon which 
induced Ptolemy to remove the communication with 
India from Arfinoe to Berenice, as there were other 
harbours on the fame coaft confiderably nearer the Nile 
than it. After the ruin of Coptos by the emperor 
Dioclefian, the Indian commodities were conveyed from 
the Red Sea to the Nile from Cofteir, fuppofed by Dr 
Robertfon to be the Philoteras Portns of Ptolemy, to 
Cous, the V'tcus Apollinis, a journey of four days. 

Hence Cous from a fmall village became an opulent 
city ; but in procefs of time, the trade from India re¬ 
moved from Cous to Kene, farther down the river. In 
modern times fuch Indian goods as are brought by the 
Red Sea come from Gidda to Suez, and are carried 
acrofs the Ifthmus on camels, or brought by the cara¬ 
vans returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca. ^ 

It was to this monopoly of Indian commerce that why the 
Egypt owed its vaft wealth and power during the Syrian m<v 
time of its Macedonian monarchs ; but it appears fur- li:;rctls 
prifing that no attempt was made by the Syrian mo- not a ttem Pk 
natchs to rival them in it, especially as the latter were Egyptian^ 
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India, in pofTeffion of the Perfian gulf, from whence they 
' * ' might have imported the Indian commodities by a 

much fhorter navigation than could be done by the 
Egyptians. . For this negled feveral reafons are affign- 
ed by our learned author. 1. The Egyptians, under 
their Greek monarchs, applied themfelves tomaritime af¬ 
fairs ; and were in poffeflion of fuch a powerful fleet as 
gave them a decided fuperiority at fea. 2. No intercourfe 
by fea was ever kept up betwixt Perfla and India, 
on account of the averfion which the Perfians had to 
maritime affairs. All the Indian commodities were 
then conveyed in the moll tedious and difficult manner 
over land, and difperfed throughout the various pro¬ 
vinces, partly by means of navigable rivers and partly 
by means of the Cafpian fea. 3. Many of the ancients, 
by an unaccountable error in geography, imagined the 
Cafpian fea to be a part of the* great northern ocean ; 
and thus the kings of Syria might hope to convey the 
Indian commodities to the European countries without 
attempting to navigate thofe feas which the Egyptian 
monarchs deemed their own property. Seleucus Nicator, 
the firft and greateft of the Syro-Macedonian monarchs, 
formed a projeft of joining the Euxine and Cafpian feas 
by a navigable canal, which would have effectually 
anfwered the purpofe, but was affaffmated before he 
could put it in execution, and none of his fucceffors 
had abilities to execute fuch an undertaking. Alexan¬ 
der the Great had given orders, a little before his 
death, to fit out a fquadron on the Cafpian fea, in order 
to difcover whether it had any communication with 
the northern ocean, the Euxine fea, or Indian ocean; 
but Dr Robertfon juftly thinks it furprifing that fuch 
errors concerning this fea fhould have exifted among 
the ancients, as Herodotus had long before defcribed it 
properly in the following words: “ The Cafpian is 
a fea by itfelf, unconnected with any other. Its 
length is as much as a veflel with oars can fail in 15 
days; and its greateft breadth as much as it can fail 
in eight days.” Ariftotle defcribes it in like manner, 
and infills that it ought to be called a great lake, and 
It not a fea. 

Intercourfe On the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans the 
of the Ro- Indian commodities continued as ufual to be imported 
mans with t0 Alexandria in Egypt, and from thence to Rome ; 

Raia ' but befides this, the molt ancient communication be- 
■ twixtthe eaftern and weftern parts of Afiafeems never 
to have been entirely given up. Syria and Paleftine 
are feparated from Mefopotamia by a defart; but the 
paflage through it was much facilitated by its afford¬ 
ing a ftation which abounded in water. Hence the 
poffeflion of this ftation became an objedt of fuch con- 
fequence, that'Solomon built upon it the city called in 
Syria Tadmor, and in the Greek Palmyra . Both thefe 
names are expreflive of its fituation in a fpot adorned 
with palm-trees. Though its fituation for trade may 
to us feem very unfavourable (being 60 miles from the 
Euphrates, by which alone it could receive the Indian 
commodities, and 203 from the neareft coafl of the 
Mediterranean,) yet the value and fmall bulk of the 
goods in queftion rendered the conveyance of them 
by a long carriage over land not only practicable but 
lucrative and advantageous. Hence the inhabitants be¬ 
came opulent and powerful, and long maintained its in¬ 
dependence even after the Syrian empire became fubjeCt 
to Rome- After the reduction of Palmyra by the 


emperor Aurelian, however, it did not any more recover India, 
its fplendor; the trade gradually turned into other " v 
channels, and the city was reduced to ruins, which ftill 
exift, and manifeft its former grandeur. See Palmyra, 

The exceflive eagernefs of the Romans for Aflatic 
luxuries of all kinds kept up an unceafing intercourfe 
with India during the whole time that the empire con¬ 
tinued in its power; and even after the deftruCtion of the 
weftern part, it was kept up betwixt Conftantinople 
and thofe parts of India which had been vifited former- T 9 
ly by merchants from the weftern empire. Long be- 
fore this period, however, a much better method of covered hj ~ 
failing to India had been difcovered by one Hippalus Hippalus. 
the commander of an Indian ftiip, who lived about 80 
years after Egypt had been annexed to the Roman em¬ 
pire. This man having obferved the periodical Ihifting 
of the monfoons, and how fteadily they blew from the 
eaft or weft during fome months ventured to leave the 
coaft and, and fail boldly acrofs the Indian ocean from 
the mouth of the Arabian gulf to Mufiris, a port on the 
Malabar eoaft; which difcovery was reckoned a mat¬ 
ter of fuch importance, that the name of Hippalus was 
given to the wind by which he performed the voyage. 

Pliny gives a very particular account of the manner in 
which the Indian traffic was now carried on, mention¬ 
ing the particular ftages, and the diftances between 
them, which are as follow. From Alexandria to 
Juliopolis was two miles ; and there the cargo deftined 
for India was ftiipped on the Nile, and carried to Coptos, 
diftant 303 miles, the voyage being ufually performed 
in twelve days. From Coptos they were conveyed by 
land to Berenice, diftant 258 miles, and halting at dif¬ 
ferent ftations as occafion required. The journey was 
finiftied on the x 2th day: but by reafon of the heat 
the caravan travelled only in the night. The fliips 
left Berenice about midfummer, and in 30 days reached 
Ocelis, now Gel/a, at the mouth of the Arabian gulf, 
or Cane (now cape Fartaqw ) on the coaft of Arabia 
Felix; from whence they failed in 40 days to Mufiris 
already mentioned. Their homeward voyage began 
early in the month of December ; when fetting fail 
with a north-eaft wind, and meeting with a fouth or 
fouth-weft one when they entered the Arabian gulf, 
the voyage was completed in lefs than a -year. With 
regard to the fituation of Mufiris, as well as of Barace, 
another Indian port to which the ancients traded, 

Major Rennel is of opinion, and Dr Robertfon agrees 
with him, that they flood fomewhere between Goa and 
Telli cherry ; and that probably the modern Meerzaw 
or Merjee is the Mufiris, and Barcelore the Barace of 
the ancients. 

Ptolemy, who flourifhed about 200 years after the M “ y ', 
commencement of the Chriftian tera, having the ad- account of 
vantage of fo many previous difcoveries, gives a more India, 
particular defcription of India than what is to be met 
with in any of the ancient writers ; notwithftanding 
which his accounts are frequently inconftftent not only 
with modern difcoveries, but w itb thofe of more ancient 
geogiaphei s than himfelf. A mod capital error in his 
geography is, that he makes the peninfula of India 
ftretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, or gulf of Cambay, 
from weft to eaft, irJ.lead of extending, according to 
its real direifrion, from north to fouth ; and this error 
muJl appear the mere extraordinary, when we conlider 
that Megafthenes had pubiifhed a meafurement of this 
^ * peniafu]* 
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. * lldia - peninfula nearly confonant to truth, which had been 
adopted with feme variations by Eratofthenes, Srabo, 
Diodorus Siculus and Pliny. - His information con- 
cerning the fituation of places, however, was much 
more, accurate. With rei'peft to fome diftriCls on the 
eaftem part of the peninfula, as far as the Ganges, he 
comes nearer the truth than in his defeription of any 
of the reft. Thefe are particularly pointed out by 
M. D’Anville, who has determined the modern names 
of many of Ptolemy’s Rations, as Kilkare, Negapatam, 
the mouth of the river Cauveri, Mafulipatam, &c. The 
river Cauveri is the Chabaris of Ptolemy ; the kingdom 
of Arcot, Arcati Regio ; and probably, fays Dr Robert- 
fon, the whole coaft has received its prefent name of 
Coromandel from Sor Mandulam , or the kingdom of 
Sorse, which is fituated upon it. Ptolemy had likewife 
acquired fo much knowledge concerning the river 
Ganges, that he deferibes fix of its mouths, though his 
delineation of that part of India which lies beyond the 
Ganges is hardly lefs erroneous than that of the nearer 
peninfula. M. D’ Anville, however, has been at 
great pains to elucidate thefe matters, and to illuftrate 
thofe parts of the writings of Ptolemy which appear 
to be beft founded. According to him, the golden 
Cherfonefus of Ptolemy is the peninfula of Malacca ; 
he luppofes the gulf of Siam to be the great bay of 
Ptolemy; and the Sinse Metropolis of the fame writer 
he looks upon to be Sin-hoa in the weftera part of the 
kingdom of Cochin-China, though Ptolemy has erred 
in its fituation no lefs than 50 degrees of longitude 
and 20 of latitude. M. Goffelin, however, differs 
from his countryman M. D’Anville, in a late work 
entitled “ The Geography of the Greeks . analyfed ; 
or the fyftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Ptolemy, 
compared with each other, and with,the knowledge 
which the moderns have acquired.” In the opinion 
of M. Goffelin, the Magnum ’ Promontorium of Ptole¬ 
my is not Cape Romania at the fouthern extremity of 
the peninfula of Malacca, as M. D’ Anville fuppofes, 
but the point Bragu, at the mouth of the river Ava. 
The great bay of Ptolemy he fuppofes not to be the 
gulf of Siam, but of, Martaban. He endeavours to 
prove that the pofition of Cattipnara, as laid down by 
Ptolemy, correfponds with that of Mergui, a fea-port 
on the weft of Siam ; and that Thinee, or Situs Metropolis , 
is not Sin-hoa, butTana-ferim, a city on the fame river 
with Mergui; and he contends, that the Ibbadii infula 
of Ptolemy is not Sumatra, as D’ Anville would have it, 
but one of the fmall ifles which lie in a clufter off this 
coaft. M. Goffelin is of opinion that the ancients ne¬ 
ver failed through the ftraits of Malacca, nor had any 
knowledge of the ifland of Sumatra, or of the eaftern 
ocean. 

The eiTors of Ptolemy have given occafion to a 
miftake of more modern date, viz. that the ancients 
were acquainted with China. This arofe from the re- 
femblance betwixt the name of the empire and the 
Sine of the ancients. The Ayeen Akbery informs us, 
that Cheen was an ancient name of Pegu; whence, 
fays Dr Robertfon, “ as that country borders upon 
Ava, where M. Goffelin places the great promontory, 
this near refemblance of names may appear perhaps to 
confirm his opinion that Sin as Metropolis was fituated 
on this coaft, and not fo far eaft as M. D’Anville has 
placed it.” 


Thus we fee that the peninfula of Malacca was in all Ind ia , 
probability the boundary of the ancient difeoveries by ^ 
lea ; but by land they had correfpondence with coun- Boundary 
tries ftill farther diftant. While the Seleucidx conti- of the na- 
nued to enjoy the empire of Syria, the trade with In- vigation 
dia continued to be caried on by land in the way al- of tlae 
ready mentioned. The Romans having extended clent8 ‘ 
their dominions as far as the river Euphrates, found 
this method of conveyance ftill eftablifhed, and the 
trade was by them encouraged and protected. The pro- 
grefs of the caravans being frequently interrupted by 
the Parthians, particularly when they travelled towards 
thofe countries where filk and other of the molt valu¬ 
able manufactures were procured, it thence became an k 
object to the Romans to conciliate the friendlhip of 
the fovereigns of thofe diftant countries. That fuch 
an attempt was actually made, we know from the Chi- 
nefe hiftorians, who tell us, that Antoun, by whom they 
mean the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, the king of 
the people of the weftern ocean, fent an embaffy to 
Ounti, who reigned in China in the 166th year of the 
Chriftian era ; but though the faCt is mentioned, we 
are left entirely in the dark as to the iffue of the nego- 
ciations. It is certain, however, that during the times 
of the Romans fuch a trade was carried on ; and as we 
cannot fuppofe all thofe who vifited that diftant region 
to be entirely deftitute of fcience, we may reafonably 
enough Conclude, that by means of fome of thefe ad¬ 
venturers, Ptolemy was enabled to determine the fitua¬ 
tion of many places which he has laid down in his 
geography, and which correfpond very nearly with 
the obfervations of modern times 11 

With regard to the Indian iflands, confidering the Few Indiai 
little way they extended their navigation, they could not lflanJs dlf - 
be acquainted with many of them. The principal one an _ 

was that of Ceylon, called by the ancients Taprobane. c ; alt$ _ 
The name was entirely unknown in Europe before 
the time of Alexander the Great: but that conqueror, 
though he did not vifit, had fome how or other heard 
of it; with regard to any particulars, however, he 
feems to have been very flenderly informed ; and the 
accounts of ancient geographers concerning it are 
confufed and contradictory. Strabo fays, it is as 
large as Britain, and fituated at the diftance of feven 
days according to fome reports, or 20 days failing ac¬ 
cording to others, from the fouthern extremity of the 
peninfula. Pomponius Mela, is uncertain whether to 
confider Taprobane as an ifland, or the beginning of an¬ 
other world ; but inclines to the latter opinion, as no¬ 
body had ever failed round it. The account of Pliny 
is ftill more obfeure ; and by his defeription he would 
make us believe, that it was feated in the fouthern 
hemifphere beyond the tropic of Capricorn. Ptole¬ 
my places it oppofite to Cape Contorin, at no great 
diftance from the continent; but errs greatly with 
regard to its magnitude, making it [no lefs than 15 
degrees in length from north to fouth. And Agathe- 
marus, who wrote after Ptolemy, makes Taprobane 
the largeft ifland in the world, affigning the fecond 
place to Britain. From thefe difeordant accounts, 
fome learned men have fuppofed that the Taprobane 
of the ancients is not Ceylon, as is generally believed, 
but the ifland of Sumatra ; though the defeription of 
it by Ptolemy, with the figure delineated in his maps, 
feems to put it beyond a doubt, that Ceylon, and not 

Sumatra* 
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Sumatra, is the ifland to which Ptolemy applies the 
defignation of Taprobane. The other illands deferi- 
bed by that geographer to the eaftward of Taprobane, 
are, according to Dr Robertfon, thofe called Andaman 
and Nicobar in the gulf of Bengal. 

From the time of Ptolemy to that of the Emperor 
Juftinian, we have no account of any intercourfe of the 
Europeans with India, or of any progrefs made in the 
geographical knowledge of the country. Under that 
emperor one Cofmas, an Egyptian merchant, made 
fome voyages to India, whence he acquired the furname 
of Indicopkufes, Having afterwards turned monk, he 
pubiilhed feveral works ; one of which, named Chrijlian 
Topography, has reached us. In this, though mixed 
with many ftrange reveries, he relates with great fim- 
plicity and appearance of truth what he had feen in 
his travels or had learned from others. He deferibes 
feveral places on the weftem coaft of the hither peninr 
fula, which he calls the chief feat of the pepper-trade ; 
and from one of the ports on that coaft named Male, 
Dr Robertfon thinks that the name Malabar may pro¬ 
bably be derived, as well as that of Maldives given to 
a duller of illands lying at no great diftance. Cofmas 
informs us alfo, that in his time the illand of Tapro¬ 
bane had become a great ftaple of trade. He fuppofed 
it to lie about half way betwixt the Perlian Gulf and 
tire country of the Sinse ; in confequence of which 
commodious fituation it received the filk of the Sinse, 
and the precious fpices of the remote regions of the 
eaft, which were from thence conveyed to all parts of 
India, Perfia, and the Arabian Gulf. He calls it not 
Taprobane , but Sieldibia, derived from Sekndib, or Se- 
rend'tb , the fame by which it is ftill known all over the 
eaft. From him alfo we learn, that the Perfians having 
overthrown the empire of the Parthians, applied them- 
felves with great diligence and fuceefs to maritime af¬ 
fairs ; in confequence of which they became formidable 
rivals to the Romans in the India trade. The latter 
finding themfelves thus in danger of lofmg entirely 
that lucrative branch, partly by reafon of the rivalfhip 
juft mentioned, and partly by reafon of the frequent 
hoftilities which took place betwixt the two empires, 
formed a fcheme of preferving fome lhare of the trade 
by means of their ally the emperor of Abylftnia. In 
this they were difappointed, though afterwards they ob¬ 
tained their end in a way entirely unexpected. This was 
by means of two monks who had been employed as mif- 
fionaries in different parts of the eaft, and had pene¬ 
trated as far as the country of the Seres or China. 
From thence induced by the liberal promifes of Jufti¬ 
nian, they brought a quantity of the eggs of the filk- 
worms in an hollow cane. They were then hatched by 
the heat of a dunghill; and being fed with the leaves of 
the mulberry, worked and multiplied as well as in 
thofe countries of which they are natives. Vaft num¬ 
bers were foon reared in Greece ; from whence they 
were exported to Sicily, and from thence to Italy ; in 
all which countries filk-manufadures have fince been 
eftablifhed. 

On the conqueft of Egypt by the Saracens in the 
year 640, the India trade was of courfe transferred to 
them ; and they foon began to purfue it with much 
more vigour than the Romans had done. The city 
of Balfora was built by the Khalif Omar upon the 
tv eft cm banks of the great river formed by the. union. 
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of the Euphrates with the Tigris. Thus tire com- India, 
mand of both rivers was fecured, and the new city •y— / 
foon became a place of fuch confequence as fcarce to 
yield to Alexandria itfelf. Here Dr Robertfon takes 
notice, that from the evidence of an Arabian merchant 
who wrote in the year 851, it appears, that not only 
the Saracens, but the Chinefe alfo, were deftitute of the Chinefe ig- 
mariner’s compafs ; contrary to the general opinion, norant of 
that this inftrument was known in the eaft long before tlie ufe 
it made its appearance in Europe. From this rela- 1 e , man ' 
tion, as well as much concurring evidence, fays our au- 
thor, “ it is manifeft, that not only the Arabians but 
the Chinefe were deftitute of this faithful guide, and 
that their mode of navigation was not more adventu¬ 
rous than that of the Greeks and Romans. They 
fleered fervilely along the coaft, feldom ftretching out 
to fea fo far as to lofe fight of land; and as they fha- 
ped their courfe in this timid manner, their mode of 
reckoning was defective, and liable to the fame errors 
with that of the Greeks and Romans.” Notwith, 
ftaftding this difadvantage, however, they penetrated 
far beyond Siam, which had fet bounds to the naviga¬ 
tion of the Europeans. They became acquainted with 
Sumatra and other India iflands ; extending their na¬ 
vigation as far as the city of Canton in China. A 
regular commerce was now carried on from the Perfian 
Gulf to all the countries lying betwixt it and China, 
and even with China itfelf. Many Saracens fettled 
in India properly fo called, and in the countries be¬ 
yond it. In the city of Canton particularly, they were 
fo numerous, that the emperor permitted them to have 
a cadi or judge of their own religion; the Arabian 
language was underftood and fpoken in every place of 
confequence; and fhips from China are even faid to 
have vifited the Perfian Gulf. 4? 

According to the Arabian accounts of thofe days, State of Ij*- 
the peninfula of India was at that time divided into dm when 
four kingdoms. The firft was compofed of the pro- v ‘ r ‘ ted h T 
vinces fttuated on the Indus and its branches, the ca- 
pital of which was Moultan. The fecond had the city >ia 
of Canoge, which, from the ruins of it remaining at 
this day, appears to have been a very large place. The 
Indian hiftorians relate, that it contained 30,00c {hops, 
in which betel-nut was fold, and 60,000 fets of mufi- 
cians and fingers who paid a tax to government. The 
third kingdom was that of Cachemire, firft mentioned 
by Maffoudi, who gives a fhort defeription of it. The 
fourth kingdom, Guzerat, reprefented by the fame 
author as the moft powerful of the whole. Another 
Arab writer, who flourifhed about the middle of the 
14th century, divides India into three parts; the nor¬ 
thern, comprehending all the provinces on the Indus ; 
the middle extending from Guzerat to the Ganges ; 
and the fouthern, which he denominates Comar, from 
Cape Comorin. 

From the relation of the Arabian merchant above- 
mentioned, explained by the commentary of another 
Arabian who had likewife vifited the eaftern parts of 
Afia, we learn many particulars concerning the inha¬ 
bitants of thefe diftant regions at that time, which 
correfpond with what is obferved among them at this 
day. They take notice of the general ufe of filk 
among the Chinefe ; and the manufacture of porcelain, 
which they compare to glafs. They alfo deferibe the 
tea plant, with the. manner of ufing its leaves; whence it 

appears, 
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appears, that in the ninth century the ufe of this 
’plant in China was as common as it is at prefent. They 
mention likewife the great progrefs which the Indians 
■had made in aftronomy; a circumftance which feems 
to have been unknown to the Greeks and Romans: 
they affert that in this branch of fcience Che Indians 
were far fuperior to the moll: enlightened nations of 
the 'weft, on which account their fovereign was called 
the “ King of wifdom.” The fuperftitions, extrava¬ 
gant penances, &c. known to exift at this day among 
the Indians, are alfo mentioned by thole writers ; all 
which particulars manifeft that the Arabians had a 
•knowledge of India far fuperior to that of the Greeks 
or Romans. The zeal and induftry of the Moham¬ 
medans in exploring the raoft diftant regions of the 
eaft was rivalled by the Chriftians of Perfia, who 
fent miffionaries all over India and the countries ad¬ 
joining, as far as China itfelf. But while the weftem 
Afiatics thus kept up a conftant intercourfe with thefe 
parts, the Europeans had in a manner loft all know¬ 
ledge of them. The port of Alexandria, from which 
they had formerly been fupplied with the Indian goods 
was now fbut againft them; and the Arabs, fatisfied 
with fupplying the demands of their own lubjefts, 
negleted to lend any by the ufual channels to the 
Tedious towns on the Mediterranean. The inhabitants of 
paffage of Conftantinople and fome other great towns were 
Indian fupplied with Chinefe commodities by the moft te- 
EurQ S e° dious and difficult palfage imaginable. The filk of 
U ape ’ that country was purcbafed in die moft wefterly pro¬ 
vince named Chenft; from thence it was conveyed by 
a caravan, which marched 80 or 100 days, to the 
banks of the Oxus. Here it was embarked, and car¬ 
ried down the river to the Cafpian fea ; whence, after a 
dangerous voyage acrofs that fea, it was carried up 
the river Cyrus as far as that river is navigable; after 
which it was conduced by a land-carriage of five days 
to the river Phafis, then down that ftream into 
the Euxine, and thence to Conftantinople. The paf- 
fage of goods from Hindoftan was lefs tedious ; they 
being carried either directly to the Cafpian or to the 
river Oxus, but by a palfage much fhorter than that 
from China; after which they were conveyed down 
■ the Phafis to the Euxine, and thus to Conftantino- 
ple. 

It is evident that a commerce thus carried on muft 


degree of independence than they formerly ^oflefled, India, 

began firft to exert themfelves in promoting domeftic v — 
manufadfures, and then to import the productions of 
India in much larger quantities than formerly. Some 
traces of this revival of a commercial fpirit, according 
to Dr Robertfon, may be obferved from the end of the 
feventh century. The circumftances which led to this 
revival, however, are entirely unnoticed by hiftorians ; 
but during the feventh and eighth centuries, it is very 
probable that no commercial intercourfe whatever took 
place betwixt Italy and Alexandria; for, prior to the 
period we fpeak of, all the public deeds of the Italian 
and other cities of Europe had been written upon pa¬ 
per made of the Egyptian papyrus, but after that up¬ 
on parchment. 

The mutual antipathy which the Chriftians and Mo¬ 
hammedans bore againft each other, would no doubt 
for a long time retard the progrefs of commerce be¬ 
tween them; but at laft the khaliffs, perceiving 
the advantage which filch a traffic would be of to 
their fubjedts, were induced to allow it, while the 
eagernefs with which the Chriftians coveted the In¬ 
dian produdfs and manufadfures, prompted them to 
carry it on. But fcarce was the traffic begun, when Effcft of 
it feemed in danger of being totally interrupted by the the Cru- 
crufades. Notwithftanding the enthufiaftical zeal of ” n 
thefe adventurers, however, there were many to whom 1 e n ia ” 
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commerce was a greater objedt than religion. This 
had always been the cafe with numbers of the pilgrims 
who vifited the holy places at Jerufalem even before 
the commencement of the crufades: but thefe, after 
they took place, inftead of retarding the progrefs of this 
kind of commerce, proved the means of promoting it to 
a great degree. “ Various circumftances (fays Dr Ro¬ 
bertfon) concurred towards this. Great armies, con- 
dudted by the moft illuftrious nobles of Europe, and 
compofed of men of the moft enterprifing fpirit in all 
the kingdoms of it, marched towards Paleftine, through 
countries far advanced beyond thofe which they left in 
every fpecies of improvement. They beheld the dawn 
of profperity in the republics of Italy, which had be¬ 
gun to vie with each other in the arts of induftry, and 
in their efforts to engrofs the lucrative commerce with 
the eaft. They next admired the more advanced ftate 
of opulence and fplendor in Conftantinople, raffed to 
a pre-eminence above all cities then known by its'ex- 


have been liable to a thoufand difadvantages. The tenfive trade, particularly that which it carried on with 
goods conveyed over fuchvaft tracts of land could not India and the countries-beyond it. They afterwards 
be fold but at a very high price, even fuppofing the ferved in thofe provinces of Aha through which the 
iourney had been attended with no danger; but as commodities of the eaft were ufually conveyed, and 
the caravans were continually expofed to the affaults became matters of feveral cities which had been ftaples 
of barbarians, it is evident that the price muft on that of that trade. They eftablifhed the kingdom of Je- 
account have been greatly enhanced. In fpite of eve- rufalem, which fubfifted near 200 years. They took 
ry difficulty, however, even this commerce flouriftied, poffeffion of the throne of the Greek empire, and go- 
and Conftantinople became a confiderable mart for verned it above half a century. Amid ft fuch a va- 
Eaft Indian commodities;, and from it all the reft of riety of events and operations, the ideas of the fierce war- 
Europe was chiefly fupplied with them for more than riors of Europe gradually opened and improved; they 
two centuries. The perpetual courfe of hoftilities in became acquainted with the policy and arts of the peo- 
which the Chriftians and Mohammedans were during pie whom they fubdued; they obferved the fources of 
this period engaged, contributed ftill to increafe the their Wealth, and availed themfelves of all this know- 
difficulty; and it is remarkable, that the more this ledge. Antioch and Tyre, when conquered by the 
difficulty increafed, the more defirous the Europeans crufaders, were flourifhing cities inhabited by opulent 
feemed to be of poffeffing the luxuries of Afia. merchants, who fupplied all the nations trading in the 

About this time the cities of Amalphi and Venice, Mediterranean with the productions of the eaft ; and, 
with fome others in Italy, having acquired a greater as far as can be gathered from incidental occurrences 

mentioned 
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India, mentioned by the hiftorians of the holy war, who be- 
'-v-’ ing moftly priefts and monks, had their attention di¬ 

rected to objects very different from thofe relating to 
commerce, there is reafon to believe, that both in 
Conftantinople while fubjeCt to the Franks, and in the 
ports of Syria acquired by the Chriftians, the long- 
eftablifhed trade with the eaft continued to be protect¬ 
ed and encouraged.” 

Our author next goes on to fhow in what manner 
the commerce of the Italian Hates was promoted by 
the Crufades, until at laft, having entirely engroffed 
the Eaft India trade, they ftrove with fuch eagernefs 
to find new markets for their commodities, that they 
extended a tafte for them to many parts of Europe 
where they had formerly been little known. The ri- 
valfhip of the Italian ftates terminated at laft in a 
treaty with the fultan of Egypt in 1425, by which the 
port of Alexandria and others in Egypt were opened 
to the Florentines as well as the Venetians ; and foon 
after, that people began to obtain a fhare in the trade 
30 to India, 

How the The following account of the manner in which the 
Indian India trade was carried on in the beginning of the 14th 
trade was centur y s is given by Marino Sanudo a Venetian noble- 
JnThe 14th man - The merchants of that republic were fupplied 
century, with the commodities they wanted in two different 
ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and great value, fuch as 
cloves, nutmegs, gems, pearls, &c. were carried up 
the Perfian gulf to Baffora, from thence to Bagdad, 
and afterwards to fome port on the Mediterranean. 
The more bulky goods, fuch as pepper, cinnamon, and 
other fpiceries, were brought in the ufual manner to the 
Red Sea, and from thence to Alexandria. The goods 
brought by land, however, were always liable to be 
feized by barbarians ; and therefore the fupply that way 
was fcanty, and the price extravagantly dear, while, 
on the other hand, the Sultan of Egypt, by impofing 
duties upon the Eaft India cargoes to the amount of 
a full third of the value, feemed to render it impoffible 
that the owners fhould find purchafers for their goods. 
This, however, was far from being the cafe; the de¬ 
mand for India goods continually increafed ; and thus 
a communication, formerly unknown, betwixt all the 
nations of Europe, was begun and kept up. All this 
time, however, there had been no diredt communica¬ 
tion betwixt Europe and India, as the Mohammedans 
would never allow any Chriftian to pafs through their 
dominions into that country. The dreadful incurfions 
and conquefts the Tartars under Jenghiz-khan, how¬ 
ever, had fo broken the power of the Mohammedans 
in the northern parts of Afia, that a way was now 
opened to India through the dominions of thefe bar¬ 
barians. About the middle of the 13th century, there¬ 
fore Marco Polo, a Venetian, by getting accefs to the 
Tourney of khan t ^ le Tartars, explored many parts of the Eaft 
Marco which had long been unknown even by name to the 
Polo into Europeans. He travelled through China from Peking 
the Eaft, on its northern frontier to fome of its moft foutherly 
provinces. He vifited alfo different parts of Hindof- 
tan, and firft mentions Bengal and Guzerat by their 
modern names as great and flourilhing kingdoms. He 
obtained alfo fome account of an ifland winch he called 
7 ‘ipangri, and was probably no other than Japan; he 
vifited Java with feveral of the iflands in its neighbour¬ 
hood^ the ifland of Ceylon, and th,e coaft of Malabar 


as far as the gulf of Cambay ; to all which he gave the Indfav 

names they have at this day. The difcovery of fuch v 
immenfe regions unknown before in Europe, fumifli- 
ed vaft room for fpeculation and conjecture ; and while 
the public attention was yet engaged by thefe difco- 3a 
veries, the deftrudtion of Conftantinople by the Turks Genoefe 
gave a very confiderable turn to the Eaft India com- t0 . 
merce, by throwing it almoft entirely into the hands ^ ^ 
of the Venetians. Hitherto the Genoefe had rivalled ta iang of 
that ftate in the commerce we fpeak of, and they had Conftanti- 
poffeffed themfelves of many important places on the nople- 
coaft of Greece, as well as of the port of Caffa on the 
Black Sea. Nay, they had even eftablifhed themfelves 
at Conftantinople, in the fuburb of Pera, in fuch a 
manner as almoft entirely to exclude the Greeks them¬ 
felves from any fhare in this commerce: but by the 
deftrudtion of Conftantinople they were at once driven 
out of all thefe poffeffions, and fo thoroughly humbled, 
that they could no longer contend with the Venetians 
as before ; fo that, during the latter part of the 15 th 
century, that republic fupplied the greater part of 
Europe with the productions of the eaft, and carried 
on trade to an extent far beyond what had been known 
in foimer times. The mode in which, they now car¬ 
ried on this trade was fomewhat different from what 
had been pradtifed by ancient nations. The Tyrians, 

Greeks, and Romans, had failed diredtly to India in 
queft of the commodities they wanted ; and their 
example has been imitated by the navigators of mo¬ 
dem Europe. In both periods the Indian commodi¬ 
ties have been paid for in gold and filver ; and great 
complaints have been made on account of the drain of 
thofe precious metals, which were thus buried as it 33. 
were in India, never to return again. The Vene- Immenfe 
cians, however, were exempted from this lofs ; for ha- wealth ot 
ving no diredt intercourfe with India, they fupplied t ! ie Ven . e * 
themfelves from the warehoufes they found in Egypt 
and Syria, ready filled with the precious commo- (jjh 
dities they wanted: and thefe they purchafed more an com- 
frequently by barter than with ready money. Thus merce., 
not only the republic of Venice, but all the cities which 
had the good fortune to become emporia for the India 
goods imported by it, were raifed to fuch a pitch of 
power and fplendor as fcarce ever belonged to any Eu¬ 
ropean ftate. The citizens of Bruges, from which, 
place the other European nations were for a long time 
fupplied with thefe goods, difplayed fuch magnificence 
in their drefs, buildings, and manner of living, as ex¬ 
cited even the envy of their queen Joan of N,> 
varre who came to pay them a vilit. On the removal 
of the ftaple from Bruges to Antwerp, the latter fcon 
difplayed the fame opulence; and in fome cities of 
Germany, particularly Augfburg, the great mart foi- 
Indian commodities in the internal parts of that coun¬ 
try, there are examples of merchants acquiring fuch. 
large fortunes as intitled them to high rank and con- 
fideration in the empire., The moft accurate method,, 
however, of attaining fome knowledge of the profits 
the Venetians had on their trade, is by confidering the , 4 
rate of intereft on money borrowed, at that time. This, High in<#- 
from the dole * of the 1 ith century to the com- reft of nso- 
mencement of the 16th, we are told, was no Jefs than ne T ln tile - 
zo per. cent, and fometimes more. Even as late as ll5t “ CCB “ 

1500, it was 1 o or 12 in every part of Europe. Hence tUI ^' 
we are to conclude that the profits of fuch money as 

was 
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was then applied in trade muft have been extremely wi 
high; and the condition of the inhabitants of Venice P< 
at that time warrants us to make the concludon. Vi 
“ In the magnificence of their houfes (fays Dr Ro- wi 
bertfon), in richnefs of furniture, in profufion of plate, ce 
and in every thing which contributed either towards wi 
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with all imaginable demonftrations of kindnds. The India, 

Portuguefe nation, nay all the nations in Europe, the —--< 

Venetians alone excepted, rejoiced at the difcovery „ 
which had been made. The latter beheld in it the u^Portu- 
certain and unavoidable downfal of their own power; g Ue f e in 
while the Portuguefe, prefuming upon their right of India. 


elegance or parade in their mode of living, the nobles of prior difcovery, which they took care to have confirnv 
Venice furpafled the ftate of the greateft monarch be- edby a papal grant, plumed themfelves on the thoughts 
yond the Alps. Nor was all this difplay the effeCt of of having the whole Indian commerce centre in their 


an oftentatious and inconfiderate diffipation ; it was the 
natural confequence of fuccefsful induftry, which, ha¬ 
ving accumulated wealth with eafe, is intitled to enjoy 
it in fplendor.” 

This exceffive fuperiority of wealth difplayed by the 
Venetians could not fail to excite the envy of the other 
Rates of Europe. They were at no lols to difcover 
that the Eaft India trade was the principal fource from 
Whence their wealth was derived. Some of them en¬ 
deavoured to obtain a (hare by applying to the fultans 
of Egypt and Syria to gain admifficm into their 
ports upon the fame terms with the Venetians; but 
either by the fuperior intereft of the latter with thofe 
princes, or from the advantages they had of being 
long eftablilhed in the trade, the Venetians always 
prevailed. So intent indeed were the other Eu¬ 
ropean powers in obtaining fome fhare of this lu¬ 
crative commerce, that application Was made to the 


nation. The exportations of the one, and the appre- 
henfions of the other, feemed at firft to be well- 
founded. A fuccefiion of gallant officers fent in¬ 
to the eaft from Portugal accomplifhed the greateft 
and moil; arduous undertakings. In 24 years after the 
voyage of De Gama, they had made themfelves mailers 
of many important places in India; and among the reft 
of the city of Malacca, where the great ftaple of trade 
throughout the whole Eaft Indies was eftablilhed. As 
this city ftands nearly at an equal diftance from the 
eaftem and weftern extremities of all the countries 
comprehended under the name of Indies, it was fre¬ 
quented by the merchants of China, Japan, of all the 
kingdoms on the continent, the Moluccas and other 
iflands in that quarter, as well as by thofe of Malabar, 
Ceylon, Coromandel, and Bengal. Thus the Portuguefe 
acquired a moft extenfive influence over the internal 
commerce of India; while, by the fettlements they had 


fovereign of Ruffia to open an intercourfe by land with formed at Goa and Diu, they were enabled to engrols 
China, though the capitals of the two empires are up- the trade on the Malabar coaft, and greatly to obftruft 
wards of 6000 miles diftant from each other. This, the long eftablilhed intercourfe of Egypt with India by 
however, was beyond the power of the Ruffian prince the way of the Red Sea. Their Ihips now frequented 
at that time ; and the Venetians imagined that their every port in the eaft where any valuable commodities 
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power and wealth were fully eftablilhed on the moft 
permanent bafis, when two events, altogether unforefeen 
and unexpected, gave it a mortal blow, from which it 
never has recovered, or can recover itfelf. Thefe were 
■the difcovery of America and that of the paflage to the 
Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. The former 
put Spain in pofleffion of immenfe treafures ; which 
being gradually diffufed all over Europe, foon call¬ 
ed forth the induftry of other nations, and made them 
exert themfelves in fuch a manner as of itfelf muft 


the long eftablilhed intercourfe of Egypt with India by 
the way of the Red Sea. Their Ihips now frequented 
every port in the eaft where any valuable commodities 
were to be had, from the cape of Good Hope to the 
river of Canton in China; and all along this immenfe 
extent of more than 4000 leagues; they had a chain of 
forts and factories eftablilhed for the convenience of 
protecting their trade. They had likewife made them¬ 
felves mailers of feveral ftations favourable to com¬ 
merce along the fouthern coaft of Africa, and in 
many iflands lying between Madagafcar and the Moluc¬ 
cas. In all places where they came, their arms had 
ftruck fuch terror, that they not only carried on their 


have foon leflened the demand for Indian productions, trade without any rival or control, but even prefers. 
The difcovery of the paflage to India by the Cape of bed to the natives the terms of their mutual intercourfe ; 


Good Hope, however, was the moft effectual and 
fpeedy in humbling the Venetians. After a tedious 
courfe of voyages along the weftern coaft of Africa, 
continued for near half a century, Vafco de Gama, an 
aCtive and enterprifmg Portuguefe officer, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, coafting along the eaftern 
fhore of the continent, failed next acrofs the Indian 
ocean, and landed at Calecut on the coaft of Malabar, 
bn the 22d of May 1498, ten months, and two days 
after leaving the port of Lifbon. On his arrival in In¬ 
dia he was at firft received with great kindnefs by the 
fovereign of that country, ftyled the Samorin; but af¬ 
terwards, from what caufes we cannot now well de- 


nay, fometimes they fet what price they pleafed upon 
the commodities they purchased, and thus were ena¬ 
bled to import into Europe the Indian commodities in 
greater abundance and at a lower rate than had ever 
been done before. Not fatisfied with this, they formed 
a fcheme of excluding all other nations from any fhare 
of the trade they enjoyed : and for that purpofe de¬ 
termined to make themfelves matters of fuch ftations 
on the Red Sea and Perfian Gulf as might put them in 
pofleffion of the navigation of both thefe feas, and 
enable them not only to obftruCt the ancient commerce 
between Egypt and India, but to command the 
mouths of the great rivers which we have formerly 


termine, the Indian prince fuddenly changed his kind- mentioned as the means of conveying the Indian goods 
nefs into mortal enmity, and attempted to cut off Ga- through the internal parts of Afia. The conduct of 


ma with his whole party. The Portuguefe general, 
however, found means to efcape every plot that was 
laid againft him ; and loaded his fhips not only with 
the products of that part of the country, but with many 
of the valuable produfrs of the more remote regions. 

On his return to Portugal, De Gama was received 


thefe enterprifes was committed to Alphonfo Albu¬ 
querque, the moft diftinguifhed officer at that time in 
the Portuguefe fervice. By reafon of the vaft number 
of the enemies he had to contend with, however, and 
the fcanty fupplies which could be derived from Por¬ 
tugal, he could not fully accompliffi what was expected 

from 
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India! from him. However, he took from the petty princes 
v —v 1 J who were tributaries to the kings of Perfta the fmall 
Ifland of Ormus, which commanded the mouth of the 
Perfian Gulf; and thus fecured to Portugal the poflef- 
fion of that extenfive trade with the eall which the Per- 
fians had carried on for feveral centuries. On this bar¬ 
ren ifland, almolt entirely covered with fait, and fo hot 
that tire climate can fcarcely be borne, deflitute of a 
drop of frefh water, except what was brought from the 
continent, a city was erected by the Portuguefe, which 
foon became one of the chief feats of opulence, fplcn- 
dor, and luxury, in the eaftern world. In the Red 
Sea the Arabian princes made a much more formida¬ 
ble refiftance; and this, together with the damage his 
fleet fuftained in that lea, the navigation of which is 
always difficult and dangerous, obliged Albuquerque 
to retire without effe&ing any thing of importance. 
Thus the ancient channel of conveyance hi 11 remained 
open to the Egyptians ; but their commerce was great- 
.ly circumfcribed and obftrudted by the powerful inter- 
eft. of the Portuguefe in every port to which they had 
been accuftomed to refort. 

-Inerfeitual The Venetians now began to feel thofe effects of 
ftruggles of De Gama’s difcovery which they had dreaded from 
the Vetie- t [- ie beginning. To preferve the remains of their com- 
tians to re- mercej they applied to the fultan of the Mameluks 
Saks. 1 le ' r * n Egypt, who was no lefs alarmed than themfelves at 
tlie lofs of fuch a capital branch of his revenue as he 
had been accuftomed to derive from the India trade. 
By them this fierce and barbarous prince was eafily 
perfuaded to fend a furious manifefto to Pope Julius II. 
and Emmanuel king of Portugal. In this, after Ha¬ 
ting his exclufive right to the Indian trade, he inform¬ 
ed them, that if the Portuguefe did not relinquifh that 
new courfe of navigation by which they had penetra¬ 
ted into the Indian ocean, and ceafe from encroaching 
on that commerce which from time immemorial had 
been carried on between the eaft of Afia and his domi¬ 
nions, he would put to death all the Chriftians at 
Egypt, Syria, and Paleftine, and demoliffi the holy 
fepulclire itfelf. To this threat which fome centuries 
before would have alarmed all Chriftendom, no re¬ 
gard was paid ; fo that die Venetians, as their laft re- 
fource, were obliged to have recourfe to a different ex¬ 
pedient. This was to excite the fultan to fit out a fleet 
in the Red Sea to attack the Portuguefe, and drive 
•them from all their fetdements in the eaft ; nay, in or¬ 
der to affift him in the enterprife, he was allowed to cut 
down their forefts in Dalmatia, to fupply the deficien¬ 
cy of Egypt in timber for {hip-building. The timber 
was conveyed from Dalmatia to Alexandria ; and from 
thence, partly by water and partly by land, to Suez ; 
where twelve men of war were built, on board which 
a body of Mameluks were ordered to ferve under the 
command of an experienced officer. Thus the Portu¬ 
guefe were affaulted by a new enemy far more formi¬ 
dable than any they had yet encountered; yet fuch 
was the valour and conduit of the admiral,, that after 
feveral fevere engagements, the fleet of the infidels 
was entirely ruined, and the Portuguefe became abfo- 
lute mafters of the Indian ocean. 

‘ This difafter was followed in no long time by the 
total overthrow of the dominion of the Mameluks in 
Egypt by Selim the Turkifh fultan ; who thus alfo be¬ 
came mafter of Syria and Paleftine. As his intereft 
Vol. IX. 
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was now the fame with that of the Venetians, a league India, 

was quickly formed betwixt them for the ruin of the v J 
power of the Portuguefe in India. With this view Se¬ 
lim confirmed to the Venetians the extenfive commer¬ 
cial privileges they enjoyed under the government of 
the Mameluks; publifhing at the fame time an edidt, 
by which he permitted the free entry of all the produc¬ 
tions of the eaft imported diredtly from Alexandria in¬ 
to any part of his dominions, but impofed heavy taxes 
upon fuch as were imported from Lifbon. All this, 
however, was infufficient to counteract the great ad¬ 
vantages which the Portuguefe bad obtained by the. 
new paffage to India, and the fettlements they had 
eftablifhed in that country; at the fame time that the 
power of the Venetians being entirely broken by the 
league of Cambray, they were no longer able to con¬ 
tribute any affiftance. They were therefore reduced 
to the neceffity of making an offer to the king of Por¬ 
tugal to purchafe all the fpices imported into Lifbon, 
over and above what might be requifite for the con- 
fumption of his own fubjedts. This offer being rejedt-- 
ed, the Portuguefe for fome time remained uncontrol¬ 
led mafters of the Indian trade, and all Europe was 
fupplied by them, excepting fome very inconfiderable 
quantity which was imported by the Venetians through 
the ufual channels. 3? 

The Portuguefe continued to enjoy this valuable Why the 
branch of commerce undifturbed almoft for a whole Portuguefe 
century; for which, however, they were indebted more 
to the political fituation of the different European na- rupte j 
tions than to their own prowefs. After the acceffion other F.u- 
of Charles V. to the throne of Spain, that kingdom was ropean 
either fo much engaged in a multiplicity of operations, powers, 
owing to the ambition of that monarch and his fon 
Philip II. or fo intent on profecuting the difeoveries 
and conquefts in the new world, that no effort was 
made to interfere with the Eaft India trade of the 
Portuguefe, even though an opportunity offered by the 
difcovery of a fecond paffage by fea to the Eaft Indies 
through the ftraits of Magellan. By .the acquifition 
of the crown of Portugal in 1580, Spain, inftead of 
becoming the rival, became the protedlor and guardian 
of the Portuguefe trade. The refources of France all 
this time were fo much exhaufted by a continuance of 
long and defolating wars, that it could beftow neither 
much attention on objedts at fuch a diftance, nor en¬ 
gage in any expenfive fcheme. England was defola- 
ted by the ruinous wars between the houfes of York 
and Lancafter; and afterwards its enttrprifing fpirit 
was reftra'med by the cautious and covetous Henry VII. 

His fon Henry VIII. in the former part of his reign, 
by engaging in the continental quarrels of the Euro¬ 
pean princes, and in the latter part by his quarrel with 
the pope and contefts about religion, left no time for 
commercial fchemes. It was not therefore till the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth that any attention was paid 
to the affairs of the Eaft by that kingdom. The firft 
who {hook the power of the Portuguefe in India were 
the Dutch; and in this they were gladly feconded by 
.the natives, whom the Portuguefe had moft grievouily 
oppreffed. The Englifh foon followed their example; 
and in a few years die Portuguefe were expelled from 
their moft valuable fettlements, While the moft lucra¬ 
tive branches of their trade have continued ever fince in 
the hands of thofe two nations. 
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India. It is not to be fuppofed that the other European 
' ^ nations would fit ltill and quietly fee thefe two en- 

Rivalfliip grofs the whole of this lucrative commerce without at- 
of the tempting to put in for a fhare. Eaft India compa- 
Trench and nies were therefore fet up in different countries: but 
it was only between France and Britain that the 
Indies 2 g reat rivallhip commenced; nor did this fully dif- 
play itfelf till after the peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

40 Both nations had by this time made themfelves ma- 
Englith fet- fters of confiderable fettlements in India. The prin- 
tlements in cipal of thofe belonging to Britain were, i. Surat, 

India. fituated on the weftem fide of the peninfula within 

the Ganges, between the 21ft and 22d degrees of N. 

Lat. This peninfula comprehended the kingdoms of 
Malabar,' Decan, Golconda, aqd Bifnagar, with the 
principalities of Gingi, Tanjour, and Madura; the 
weftern coafl being diftinguifhed by the name of Ma¬ 
labar, and the eaftern by that of Coromandel. 2. Bom¬ 
bay, a fmall ifland in the kingdom of Decan, about 
45 leagues to the fouth of Surat. 3. Dubai, about 40 
leagues farther to the fouth, in the province of Cun- 
can. 4. Carwar, in N. Lat. 15 0 , where there was a 
fmall fort and factory. 5. Tillicherry, to which place 
the Englifh trade was removed from Calecut, a large 
town 15 leagues to the fouthward. 6. Anjengo, be¬ 
tween eight and nine degrees of latitude, the moil 
feutherly fettlement on the weftem coafl of the pen¬ 
infula. 7. On the Coromandel coafl they poffeffed Fort 
St David’s, formerly called Tegapatan, fituated in the 
, kingdom of Gingi, in 11 0 40' N. Lat. 8. Madras, the 
principal fettlement on this coafl, between 13 0 and 
14 0 N. Lat. not far from the diamond mines of Gol¬ 
conda. 9. Vifigapatam, farther to the north. 16. Ba- 
lafore, in latitude 22°, a fadtory of fmall confequence. 
n. Calcutta the capital of all the Britifh fettlements 
in the Eafl Indies. Thefe were the principal places 
belonging to Britain which we fliall have occafion to 
mentiofi in the account of the contefls which now took 
place ; thofe of the French were chiefly Pondicherry 

41 and Chandernagore. 

Origin of The war is laid to have been firfb occafloned by the 
the Eaft In - intrigues of the French commandant M. Dupleix; who, 
dian war immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, began 
French 1 and t0 ^ ow diffenfion among the nabobs, who had by this 
Englifh ; n time ufurped the fovereignty of the country. Nizam 
1747. Almuluk, viceroy of Decan, and nabob of Arcot, had, 
as officer for the Mogul, nominated Anaverdy Khan to 
be governor of the Carnatic, in the year 1745. On the 
death of Nizam, his fecond fon Nazir-zing was appoint¬ 
ed to fucceed him in his viceroyalty, and his nomination 
was confirmed by the Mogul. He was oppofed by his 
coufin Muzaphier-zing, who applied to Dupleix for af- 
fiflance. By him he was fupplied with a body of Eu¬ 
ropeans and fome artillery ; after which, being alfo 
joined by Chunda Saib, an adlive Indian prince, he 
took the field againft Nazir-zing. The latter was fup- 
ported by a body of Britifh troops under Colonel Lau¬ 
rence ; and the French, dreading the event of an en¬ 
gagement, retired in the night; fo that their ally was 
obliged to throw himfelf on the clemency of Nazir- 
zing. His life was fpared, though he himfelf was de¬ 
tained as a Hate prifoner: but the traitor, forgetting 
the kindnefs fhowed him on this occafion, entered into 
a confpiracy againlt the life of Nazir-zing, and mur¬ 
dered him in his camp; in which infamous tranfadlioa 
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he was encouraged by Dupleix and Chunda Saib, who India, 
had retired to Pondicherry. Immenfe riches were w -v—^ 
found in the tents of Nazir-zing, great part of which 
fell to the fhare of Dupleix, whom Muzapher-zing now 
affociated with himfelf in the government. By virtue 
of this affociation the Frenchman aifumed the flate 
and formalities of an eallern prince ; and he and his 
colleague Muzapher-zing appointed Chunda Saib na¬ 
bob of Arcot. In 1749, Anaverdy Khan had been 
defeated and killed by Muzapher-zing and Chunda 
Saib, aflifled by the French ; after which his fon Mo¬ 
hammed Ali Khan had put himfelf under the protec¬ 
tion of the Englifh at Madras, and was confirmed by 
Nazir-zing as his father’s luccefTor in the nabobfhip or 
government of Arcot. This government therefore 
was difputed betwixt Mohammed Ali Khan, appoint¬ 
ed by the legal viceroy Nazir-zing, and fupported by the 
Englifh company, and Chunda Saib nominated by the 
ufurper Muzapher-zing, and protedled by Dupleix, 
who commanded at Pondicherry. Muzapher-zing, how* 
ever, did not long enjoy his ill-got authority; for in 
the year 1751, the nabobs who had been the means 
of raifing him to the power he enjoyed, thinking them¬ 
felves ill rewarded for their fervices, fell upon him fud- 
denly, defeated his forces, and put him to death ; pro¬ 
claiming Salabat-zing next day viceroy of the Decan, 

On the other hand, the Mogul appointed Gauzedy 
Khan, the elder brother of Salabat-zing; who was 
confirmed by Mohammed Ali Khan in the government 
of Arcot: but the affairs of the Mogul were at that 
time in fuch diforder that he could not with an army 
fupport the nomination he had made. Chunda Saib 
in the mean time determined to recover by force the 
nabobfhip of Arcot, from which he had been depofed 
by the Mogul, who had placed Anaverdy Khan in his 
room. With this view he had recourfe to Dupleix at 
Pondicherry, who reinforced him with 2000 Sepoys, 

60 Caffrees, and 420 French; upon condition that if 
lie fucceeded, he fhould cede to the Trench the town 
of Velur in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with 
its dependencies, confifting of 45 villages. Thus rein¬ 
forced, he defeated Anaverdy Khan who loll his life 
in the engagement, reaffirmed the government of Ar¬ 
cot, and punctually performed the engagements he had 
come under to his French allies. 

All this tijne Mohammed Ali Khan had been fup¬ 
ported by the Englifh, to whom he fled after his fa¬ 
ther’s death. By them he was fupplied with a rein¬ 
forcement of men, money, and ammunition, under the 
conduit of Major Laurence, a brave and experienced 
officer. By means of this fupply he gained fome ad¬ 
vantages over the enemy; and repairing afterwards to 
Fort St David’s, he obtained a farther reinforcement, 

With all this afliflance, however, he accomplifhed no¬ 
thing of any moment; and the Englifh auxiliaries 
having retired, he was defeated by his enemies. Thus 
he was obliged to enter into a more clofe alliance with 
the Englifh, and cede to them fome commercial points 
which had been long in difpute ; after which, Captain 
Cope was difpatched to put Trinchinopoli in a flate 
of defence, while captain de Gingis, a Swifs officer, 
marched at the head of 400 Europeans to the affifl- ^ appe3 . 
ance of the nabob. On this occafion Mr Clive firft raDce a 
offered his fervice in a military capacity. He had military 
been employed before as a writer, but appeared very capacity. 

little 
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India. little qualified for that or any other department in ci- 
' vil life. He now marched toward Arcot at the 
head of 210 Europeans and 500 fepoys. In his firtt 
expedition he difplayed at once the qualities of a great 
commander. His movements were conduced with 
fuch fecrecy and difpatch, that he made himfelf ma¬ 
tter of the enemies capital before they knew of his 
march ; and gained the affeftions of the people by his 
generality, in affording protection without ranfom. 
Mis brave- In a fliort time, however, he found himfelf inverted in 
ty and fuc- Fort St David’s by Rajah Saib, fon to Chunda Saib, 
c< ** an Indian Chief, pretender to the nabobfliip of Arcot, 
at the head of a numerous army ; the operations of 
the fiege-being conducted by European engineers. 
Thus in fpite of his utmott efforts two practicable 
breaches were made, and a general affault given ; but 
Mr Clive having got intelligence of the intended at¬ 
tack, defended himfelf with fuch vigour, that the art 
iailants were every where repulfed with lofs, and 
obliged to raife the fiege with the greateft precipita¬ 
tion. Not contented with this advantage, Mr Clive, 
being reinforced by a detachment from Trinchinopoli, 
marched in queft of the enemy ; and having overtaken 
them in the plains of Aran!, attacked and entirely de¬ 
feated them on the 3d of December 1751. 

This victory was followed by the furrender of the 
forts of Timery, Conjaveram, and Arani; after which 
Mr Clive returned in triumph to Fort St David’s. In 
the beginning of the year 1752 he marched towards 
Madras, where he was reinforced by a fmall body of 
troops from Bengal. Though the whole did not ex¬ 
ceed 300 Europeans, with as many natives as were fuf- 
ficient to give the appearance of an army, he boldly 
proceeded to a place called Kovertyauk, about 15 miles 
from Arcot, where the enemy lay to the number of 
1500 Sepoys, 1700 horfe, with 150 Europeans, and 


eight pieces of cannon. Victory was long doubtful, feffions to the northward. 
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was ftruck off, in order to prevent any difputes that India, 
might arife concerning him. 

After the flight of Chunda Saib, his army was at¬ 
tacked and routed by Major Lawrence ; and the ifland 
of Syringham filrrendered, with about 1000 French fol- 
diers under the command of Mr Law, brother to him 
who fchemed the Miffifippi company. M. Dupliex, M.lhipleir 
exceedingly mortified at this bad fuccefs, proclaimed pretends 
Rajah Saib, fon to Chunda Saib, Nabob of Arcot; commif- 
and afterwards produced forged commiflions from the fi°ns from 
Great Mogul, appointing him governor of all the Car-“guU 
natic from the river Kirftnah to the fea. The better the ftate of 
to carry on this deception, a meffenger pretended to an Indian 
come from Delhi, and was received with all the pomp prince, 
of an ambaffador from the Great Mogul. Dupleix, 
mounted on an elephant, and preceded by raufic and 
dancing women, after the oriential fafhion, received 
his commiffion from the hands of this impoftor; after 
which he affeCted the ftate of an eaftern prince, kept 
his durbar or court, appeared fitting crofs legged on a 
fopha, and received prefents, as fovereign of the coun¬ 
try, from his own council as well as from the na¬ 
tives. 

Thus the forces of the Englifh and French Eaft 
India companies were engaged in a courfe of hoftili- 
ties at a time when no war exifted between the two 
nations ; and while they thus continued to make war 
upon each other under the title of auxiliaries to the 
contending parties, Gauzedy Khan took poffeflion of 
tire dignity appointed him by the Mogul; but had not 
been in poffeflion of it above 14 days when he was 
poifoned by his Own fitter. His fon Scah Abadin Khan 
was appointed to fucceed him by the Mogul; but the 
latter being unable to give him proper affiftance, Sala- 
bat-zing remained without any rival, and made a pre- 
fent to the French commander of all the Englifh port 


until Mr Clive having fent round a detachment to fall 
upon the rear of the enemy while the Englifh attack¬ 
ed the entrenchments in front with their bayonets, a 
general confufion enfued, the enemy were routed with 
confiderable flaughter, and only faved from total de- 
ftruction by the darknefs of the night. The French 
to a man threw down their arms, and furrendered 
themfelves prifoners of war; all the baggage and can¬ 
non falling at the fame time into the hands of the 
victors. 

Hisexploits On r ' le return of Mr Clive to Fort St David’s, he 
under Ma- was fuperfeded in the command by Major Lawrence, 

jor i.aH- B.y him he was detached with 400 Europeans, a few 

ren Mahratta foldiers, and a body of Sepoys, to cut off 

the enemy’s retreat to Pondicherry. In this enter- 
prife he was attended with his-ufual good fuccefs, took 
feveral forts, vanquifhed the French commander M. 
d’Anteuil, and obliged him with all his party to fur- 
render prifoners of war. 

Beatlfof Chunda Saib, in the mean time, lay encamped with 
Chunda an avm }' 30,000 men at Syringham, an ifland in the 

Saib. neighbourhood of Trinchinopoli; but Major Law¬ 

rence having found means to intercept his provifions, 
he was obliged to fly. Being obliged to pafs through 
the camp of the Tanjore general, he obtained a pafs 
for tire purpofe ; but was neverthelefs detained by the 
nabob; who was an ally of the Englifh, and his head 
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Thus concluded the campaign of 1752. Next year Re infor 
both parties received confiderable reinforcements ; the nients ar- 
Englifh by the arrival of Admiral Watfon with a fj ve ^ r0 “ l I 
fquadron of flfips of war, having on beard a regiment 
commanded by Colonel Aldercroon ; and the French 
by M. Gadeheu, commiflary and governor-general of 
all their fettlements, on whofe arrival M. Dupleix de¬ 
parted for Europe, The new governor made the molt 
friendly propofals ; and defired a ceflation of arms un¬ 
til the difputes could be adjufted in Europe. Thefe 
propofals being readily liftened to on the part of the 
Englifh, deputies were fent to Pondicherry, and a pro- 48 
vifional treaty and truce were concluded, on con- Provifional 
dition that neither of the two companies fhould for treat y be - 
the future interfere in any of.the differences that might tw,xt the 
take place in the ' country. The other articles related ti^ns'eou- 
to the places or fettlements that fhould be retained or eluded. 
pofleffed by the refpettive companies, until frefh or¬ 
ders fhould arrive from the courts of London and Ver- 
faiiles; and till then it was ftipulated, that nei¬ 
ther of the two nations fhould be allowed to procure 
any new grant or ceflion, or to build forts in defence 
of any new eftablifhment; nor fhould they proceed to 
any ceflion, retroceflion, or evacuation, of what they 
then pofleffed; but every thing fhould remain on the 
fame footing as formerly. 

The treaty was publifhed on the nth of January 
A a 2 1755* 
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India.\ 1755 ; at Ahe end of which month admiral Watfon re- 
' v turned with his fquadron from Bombay, and M. Go- 
deheu returned to France in the beginning of Febru¬ 
ary, leaving M.. Leyrit his fuccelfor at Pondicherry. 
M. Bulfy, with the Soubahdar Salabat-zing, command¬ 
ed in the north ; and M. de Sauffay was left to com¬ 
mand the troops at Siringham. Matters, however, 
did not long continue in a Hate of tranquillity. Early 
in the year it appeared that the French were endea¬ 
vouring to get polfeflion of all the provinces of the 
Deccan. M. Bulfy demanded the fortrefs of Golconda 
from Salabat-zing : and M. Leyrit encouraged the 
phoufder or governor who rented Velu to take up 
arms again!! the nabob. He even fent 300 French 
and as many fepoys from Pondicherry to fupport this 
rebel, and oppofe the Englifh employed by the nabob 
to colled: his revenues from the tributary princes. In 
this office they had been employed ever lince the cef- 
fation of hoftilities ; one half of the revenue being paid 
to the nabob, and the other to tire company, which 
now involved them in a kind of military expedition 
into the country of the Polygars, who had been pre- 
vioufly fummoned to fend agents to fettle accounts 
with the nabob. Four of them obeyed the fummons ; 
but one Lachenaig refufed, and it was therefore refolved 
the country to attack him. The country was very ftrong, being 
of the Poly- a i mo fl. entirely fortified by nature or art ; for it was 
e ‘ furrounded by craggy hills detached from one another, 
and covered with bullies fo as to be impalfable for 
any but the natives, who had thrown up works from 
hill to hill. Thefe works were indeed very rude, be¬ 
ing formed of large Hones laid upon one another with¬ 
out any cement, and flanked at proper diftances by 
round earthen towers ; before the wall was a deep and 
broad ditch, with a large hedge of bamboes in front, 
fo thick that it could not be penetrated but by the 
hatchet or by the fire. ■ This was forced, though not 
without fome lofs; after which another work of the 
fame kind, but ftronger, made its appearance ; but this 
being likewife forced, Lachenaig was obliged to fub- 
mit and pay his tribute. 

The Englilli army now marched to Madura, a ftrong 
Indian town about 60 miles fouth of Trinchinopoli. On 
their approach it fubmitted without any oppofition, 
and the inhabitants feemed pleafed with their change 
fettlenients government. Here a deputation was received from 

obtained a neighbouring polygar, defiring an alliance, and as a 
proof of his finccrity making an offer of two fettle- 
ments on the fea coaft of his country oppofite to the 
ifland of Ceylon, which would greatly facilitate their 
future commerce with Tinivelly. Before this time 
they could not have reached that city but by a circui¬ 
tous march of 400 or 500 miles ; but from the new 
fettlements the diftance to Tinivelly was no more than 
50 miles, and reinforcements or fupplies of any kind 
mi<rht be fent them from Madras or fort St David 
days. This offer being accepted, Co- 
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lonel Heron, the Englilli commander, marched to at¬ 
tack the governor of Madura, who had fled to a place 
called Coilgoody: on the approach of the Englifh he 
fled from this place alfo, leaving the greateft part of 
his troops to defend the place. The road was fo rugged, 
that the carriages of the cannon broke down ; and as 
the troops were notfurniftied with fcaiing ladders, there 
feemed to be little hope of gaming the place, which 


was very ftrong. The colonel, however, determim 
to make an alfault after the Indian manner, by burn¬ 
ing down the gates with bundles of ftraw ; and to en¬ 
courage his men in this new method of attack, he him- 
felf carried the firft torch, being followed by Moham¬ 
med Ilfouf, who bore the fecond. The place was ta¬ 
ken and plundered, not fparing even the temples; 
which infpired the inhabitants with the utmoft abhor¬ 
rence of the viftors on account of their contempt of 
their religion. 

After this exploit the army returned to Madura; 
and a garrifon being left in the place, they proceeded 
to Tinivelly, which fubmitted without bppofition, and 
owned the Jurifdiftion of the nabob ; though fome of 
the Polygars ftill evaded payment, and therefore hofti¬ 
lities were commenced again!! them. 

The new expedition was marked by an aft of the 
molt difgraceful cruelty at a fort named Nellecotah, 
40 miles fouth of Tinivelly. It was fortified by a mud- 
wall with round towers. The alfault was made with 
great refolution, and the troops gained polfeffion of 
the parapet without being repulfed. On this the gar¬ 
rifon called out for quarter, but it was barbaroufly re¬ 
fufed ; a general maffacre of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren enfued, only fix perfons out of 400 being fuffer- 
ed to efcape with life. 

It now appeared that the revenues collefted in this 
expedition had not been fufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of the army; and a report being fpread that 
Salabat-zing was advancing into the Carnatic at the 
head of his army, along with M. Bulfy the French 
commander, to demand the Mogul’s tribute, it was 
thought proper to recal Colonel Heron to Trinchino- 
poli. Before this, he had been prevailed on by the In¬ 
dian chief who accompanied him, to convey to him 
(Mazuphe Cawn) an inveftiture of the countries of 
Madura and Tinivelly for an annual rent of 187,5001- 
fterling. In this way he was likewife induced hy the 
fame chief to make an attempt on a ftrong fort named 
Nellytangaville, fttuated about 30 miles weft of Tini¬ 
velly, and belonging to a refraftory Polygar. This 
attempt, however, proving unlucceisful for want of 
battering cannon, the colonel returned with Mazuphe 
Ca>wn to Trinchinopoli, where he arrived on the 2 2d 
of May 1755. 

The laft expedition of this commander was again!! 
a mud fort named Volfynatam , fttuated -near the en¬ 
trance of the woods belonging to the Colleries. Thefe 
people were highly incenfed at the plundering of Coil- 
goody, and particularly at the lofs of their facred 
images which the rapacious conquerors had caried off. 
In confequence of this they had already slaughtered a 
party of fepoys whom the commanding officer at Ma¬ 
dura had fent out to colleft cattle. In their march, the 
Englifh army had to go through the pafs of Natam, 
one of the mol! dangerous in the peninfula. It begins 
about 20 miles north of Trinchinopoli, and continues 
for fix miles through a wood impalfable for Europeans. 
The road which lay through it was barely fufficient to 
admit a Angle carriage, at a time, at the famfe time that 
a bank running along each fide rendered it impofilble 
to widen it. In mol! places the wood was quite con¬ 
tiguous to the road: and even where part of it had 
been felled, the eye could not penetrate above 20 
yards.—A detachment of Europeans, pioneers, and 

fepoys. 
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fepoys, were fent to fcour the woods before the main 
body ventured to pafs through fuch a dangerous defile. 
The former met with no oppofition, nor did any ene¬ 
my appear again!! the latter for a long time. At la ft 
the march was flopped by one of the heavieft tumbrils 
flicking in a {lough, out of which the oxen were not 
able to draw it. The officers of artillery fuffered the 
troops marching before to proceed; and the officer 
who commanded in the rear of the battalion, not fuf. 
pe&ing what had happened, continued his march, 
while moft of the fepoys who marched behind the rear 
divifion of the artillery were likewife fuffered to pafs 
the carriage in the flough, which choaked up the road, 
and prevented the other tumbrils from moving forward, 
as well as three field pieces that formed the rear divi¬ 
fion of artillery, and the whole line of baggage that 
followed. In this divided and defencelefs ftate the rear 
divifion of the baggage was attacked by the Indians ; 
and the whole would certainly have been deftroyed, had 
it not been for the courage and a&ivity of Capt. Smith, 
who here commanded 40 Caffres and 200 fepoys, with 
one fix-pounder. Confiderable damage, however, was 
done, and the Indians recovered their gods ; which 
certainly were not worth the carrying off, being only 
made of brafs, and of a diminutive fize.—Colonel He¬ 
ron was tried by a court-martial for mifconduct in this 
expedition; and being found guilty, was declared in¬ 
capable of ferving the company any longer: foon after 
which he returned to Europe, and died in Holland. 

In the mean time Nanderauze, an Indian prince, 
formed a fcheme to get polfeffion of Trinchinopoli; 
and in order to compafs his end with greater facility, 
communicated his defign to M. de Sauflay the com¬ 
mander of the French troops. But this gentleman ha¬ 
ving communicated intelligence to the Englifh comman¬ 
der, the enterprise mifearried, and no difference be¬ 
twixt thefe two rival nations as yet took place. It 
does not however appear that the Englifh were in the 
leaf! more foliciteus to avoid hoftiiities than the French; 
for as foon as the company were informed of the ac- 
quifitions made by M. Buffy in the Deccan, it was de¬ 
termined to encourage the Mahrattas to attack Sala- 
bat-zing, in order to oblige him to difmifs the French 
auxiliaries from hi fervice.—In order to fucceed in this 
enterprife, it was neceffary to have a commander well 
experienced in the political fyftems of the country, as 
well as in military affairs; and for this purpofc Mr 
Clive, now governor of Fort St David’s, and inverted 
with a lieutenant-colonel’s ccmmifiion in the king’s 
troops, offered his fervice. Three companies of the 
king’s artillery, confiding cf 100 men each, and 300 
recruits, were fent from England on this expedition, 
who arrived at Bombay on the 27th of November; 
when on a fudden the prefidelicy of Madras took it 
into confideraticn that this expedition could not be' 
profecuted without infringing the convention made 
with the French commander. “ This (fays Mr Grofe) 
was afting with too much caution; for every thing 
relating to Salabat-zing and the French troops in his 
fervice feemed to have been ftudioufly avoided. The 
court of direftors had explained their whole plan to the 
preftdency of Madras ; but the fhip which had the let¬ 
ters on board was unfortunately wrecked on a rock 
about 800 miles eaft of the Cape of Good Hope.” 
The whole expedition was therefore laid, afide, and the 
preftdency of Madras directed all their force for the 
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prefent againft Tulagee Angria, who had long been India, 
a formidable enemy to the Englifh commerce in thofe v *-' 

P arts> ...... 58 

The dominions of this pirate conftfted of feveral Account of 
iflands near Bombay, and an extent of land on the the pirate 
continent about 180 miles in length and from 30 to i u ' a S ee 
60 in breadth. He poffelfed alfo leveral forts that had An S m ' 
been taken from the Europeans by his anceftors ; the 
trade of piracy having, it feems, been hereditary in the 
family, and indeed followed by moft of the inhabitants 
of this coaft. This was the more dangerous for trading 
veflels, as the land breezes do not here extend more 
than 40 miles out at fea, fo that the fhips are obliged 
to keep within fight of land ; and there was not a 
creek, harbour, bay, or mouth of a river along the 
whole coaft of his dominions, where Angria had not 
erefted fortifications, both as ftations of difeovery, and 
places of refuge to his veflels. His fleet conftfted of 
two kinds of veflels peculiar to this country, named 59 
grabs and galivats. The former have generally two r)efcript«- 
mafts, though fome have three : the latter being about hls 
300 tons burthen, and the former 150. They are 
built to draw little water, being very broad in propor¬ 
tion to their length ; but narrowing from the middle 
to the end, where, inftead of bows, they have a prow 
projedting like a Mediterranean galley, and covered 
with a ftrong deck level with the main deck of the 
vefiel, from which it is feparated by a bulk-head that 
terminates the fore caftle. As this conftru&ion fub- 
jedts the grab to pitch violently when failing againft 
a head fea, the deck of the prow is not inclofed with 
fides as the reft of the vefiel, but remains bare, that 
the water which comes upon it. may pafs off without 
interruption. Two pieces of cannon are mounted on 
the main deck under the forecaftle, carrying balls of 
nine or twelve pounds, which point forwards through 
port-holes cut in the bulk-head, and fire over the prow ; 
thofe of the broad-fide are from fix to nine pounders, 

The gallivats are large row-boats built like the grab, 
but fmaller; the large!! fcarce exceeding 70 tons bur¬ 
den. They have two malls, the mizen {lightly made, 
and the main-mart bearing one large and triangular fail. 

In general they are covered with a fpar-deck made of 
fplit bamboes, and carry only paterreroes fixed on fwi- 
vels in the gunnel of the veffei; but thofe of a larger 
fize have a fixed deck, on which they mount fix or 
eight p'sees of cannon from two to four pounders. 

They have 40 or 50 flout oars, by which they may 
be moved at the rate of four miles an hour. 

Angria had commonly a fleet- of eight or fen grabs, 
with jo or 50 gallivats; which flipped their cables 
and put out to fea as foon as any veffei had the misfor- « 
tune to come within fight of the port or bay where 
they lay. If the wind blew with any ftrength, their 
cor.ftruftion enabled them to fail very fwiftly: but if 
it was calm, the gallivats rowed, and towed the grabs. f )0 
As foon as they came within gunfhot of the enemy, Theirman- 
they affembled aftern, and'the grabs began the attack, ncr of at¬ 
tiring at firft only at the marts, and choofing the moft tJ f 1un S 
advantageous pofitions for this purpofe. If the vefiel 
happened to be difmafted, they then drew nearer, and 
battered her on all fides till fhe ftruck; but if the de¬ 
fence was obftinate, they fent a number of gallivats 
with two or three hundred foldiers in each, who board¬ 
ed from all quarters {word in hand. 

This piratical Hate had for more than 50 venrs been 

formidable 
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, In< h a-_, formidable to all the nations in Europe ; the Englifli 

(, t Eaft-India company had kept up a naval force for the 
Unfuccefs- protection of their trade at the rate of more than 
ful at- 50,000k annually, and after all found it fcarcely ade- 
tempt3 to quate to the purpofe. An unfuccefsful attempt had 
pirate 6 ^ een ma de in 1717, by the prefidency of Bombay, a- 
gainft the forts Geriah and Kennary, the principal 
ftrong holds of Angria.—Another was made in 1722, 
under Admiral Matthews, againft a fort named Coila- 
bley, about 15 leagues fouth of Bombay: but this 
alfo mifcarried through the cowardice and treachery 
of the Portuguefe, who pretended to a (Tift the Englifli. 
In 1735 fort Geriah was unfuccefsfully attacked by a 
Dutch armament of feven {hips, two bomb-ketches, 
and a numerous body of land forces ? while all this 
time the piracies of Angria went on fuccefsfully, and 
not only trading veffels, but even men of war belong¬ 
ing to different nations, ware captured by him, parti¬ 
cularly in the month of February 1754, when three 
Dutch {hips of 50, 36, and 18 guns, were burnt or 
taken by the piratical fleet. 

This laft fuccefs encouraged Angria fo much, that 
he began to build veffels of a large fize, boafting that 
he fhould be mafter of the Indian feas. The Mahrat- 
6 a tas having implored the afliftance of the Englifh againft 
Succcfs of this common enemy, Commodore William James was 
commo- f en t; from Bombay on the 2 2d of March 1755, with 
a^Tnft 3 ™ 63 t ^ e J >r °t e< ft° r of 44, the Swallow of 16 guns, and two 
Carts 1S bomb-ketches ; but with inftruClions not to hazard the 
fleet by attacking any of the pirate’s forts, only to 
blockade the harbours, while the Mahratta army carried 
on their operations by land. He had fcarce begun his 
voyage when he fell in with a conftderable fleet of the 
pirates, which he would certainly have taken, had 
it not been for the timidity and dilatory behaviour of 
his allies, who could not by any means be induced to 
follow him. They had, however, invefted three of 
the forts, but after a very ftrange manner; for they 
durft not approach nearer than two miles, and even 
there entrenched themfelves up to the chin, to be fe- 
cure againft the fire of the fort, which they returned 
only 'with one four pounder. The commodore, pro¬ 
voked at this puflllanimous behaviour, determined, for 
the honour of the Britifh arms, to exceed the orders 
he had got. Running within ico yards of a fort 
named Severndroog, he in a few hours ruined the 
walls, and fet it on fire ; a powder magazine alfo blow¬ 
ing up, the people, to the number of about 1000, a- 
bandoning the place, and embarking on board of eight 
large boats, attempted to make their efcape to another 
fort name Goa, but were all intercepted and made 
prifoners by the Englifh. The whole force of the at¬ 
tack being then turned upon Goa, a white flag was 
foon hung out as a fignal to furrender. The governor, 
however, did not think proper to wait the event of a 
capitulation, but without delay paffed over to .Severn¬ 
droog, where he hoped to be able to maintain his 
■ground notwithftanding the ruinous ftate of the forti¬ 
fications. The fire was now renewed againft this for- 
trefs y and the feamen having cut a paffage through one 
of the gates with their axes, the garrifon foon furren- 
■ dered, at the fame time that two other forts befieged 

by the Mahrattas hung out flags of truce and capitu¬ 
lated : and thus were four of Angria’s forts, for fo 
many years deemed impregnable^ fubdued in one day. 


Thefe fucceffes were followed by the furrender of Ball- India, 
coote, a ftrong fortified ifland now called Fort ViSoria, ' ~ 7 ‘ 
and which the Englifli retained in poffeflio-n; but the The pirate 
other forts were delivered up to the Mahrattas. On finally Cub- 
the arrival of Admiral Watlbn in the beginning of No- dued by 
v-ember 1755, it was determined to root out the pirate Admiral 
at once, by attacking Geriah the capital of his domi- atlon * 
nions ; but it was fo long fince any Engliftimen had 
feen this place, and the reports of its ftrength had been 
fo much exaggerated, that it was thought proper to 
reconnoitre it before any attack was made. This was 
done by Commodore James ; who having reported that 
the fort, though ftrong, was far from being inacceffible 
or impregnable, it was refolved to profecute the en- 
terprize with the utmoft expedition and vigour. It 
was therefore attacked by fuch a formidable fleet, that 
Angria, lofing courage at their approach, fled to the 
Mahrattas, leaving Geriah to be defended by his bro¬ 
ther. The fort, however, was foon obliged to furrert- 
der, with no more lois on the part of the Englifli than 
19 men killed and wounded : but it was afterwards ac¬ 
knowledged, that this fuccefs was owing principally 
to the terror of the garrifon occaftoned by fuch a vio¬ 
lent cannonade; for their fortifications appeared to 
have been proof againft the utmoft efforts of an ene¬ 
my. All the ramparts of this fort were either cut out 
of the folid rock, or built of ftones at leaft ten feet 
long laid edgeways. 

In this fortrefs were found 200 pieces of brafs can¬ 
non, with fix brafs mortars, and a great quantity of 
ammunition and military {lores, befides money and 
effefts to the value of 125,000 1 . Angria’s fleet was 
entirely deftroyed, one of the {hips having been fet 
on fire by a fhell from the Englifli fleet, and the flames 
having fpread from thence to all the reft. About 2006 
people were made prifoners ; among whom were the 
wife, children, mother, brother, and admiral of the pi¬ 
rate ; but they were treated with the greateft clemency: 
and his family, at their own requeft, continued under 
the protection of the Englifli at Geriah. All the 
other forts belonging to Angria foon fubmitted ? fo 
that his power on the coaft of Malabar was entirely 
annihilated. ^ 

While the affairs of the Englifli went on thus fuc- m. Buffy 
cefsfully ,M. Buffy had bem conftantly employed near difmiffed 
the perfon of Salabat-zing, whom he had ferved in much by Salabat- 
the fame manner that the Englifli had Mahomed Ali zin ° - 
Cawn. As he made ufe of his influence with that 
prince, however, to enlarge the poffeflions of the 
French, and was continually making exorbitant de¬ 
mands upon him, the prime minifter o{ Salabat-zing at 
length reprefented to him the danger and fliame of al¬ 
lowing a fmall body of foreigners thus to give law to 
a great prince ; and having formed a powerful combi¬ 
nation againft the French, at laft obtained an order 
for their difmiflion. M. Buffy took his leave without 
any marks of difguft, having under his command 
about 600 Europeans, with 5000 fepoys, and a fine 
train of artillery. His enemies, however, had no mind 
to allow him to depart in fafety ; and therefore fent 
orders to all the Polygars to oppofe their paffage, 
fending 6000 Mahrattas after them to harafs them on 
their march. 

Notwithftanding this oppofition, M. Buffy reached 
Hydrabad with very little lofs. Here he took pof- 

feffio* 
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India, feflion of a garden formerly belonging to the kings of 
^rr~v ' Golconda, where he refolved to keep his poft until 
fuccours Ihould arrive from Pondicherry and Mafuli- 
patam. Here Salabat-zing propofed to attack him; 
and the better to attain his purpole, applied to the 
Engliih preiidency at Madras for a body ol troops to 
A detach- affift him in this fervice. Nothing could be more 
ment of agreeable to thofe who had the power at that place 
Engliih than fuch an invitation; and a detachment of 400 Eu- 
deraTa*" r0 P c;ms an d 1500 fepoys was on the point of being 
gainft M. ordered to the affiftance of Salabat-zing, when exprefles 
Puffy, but from Bengal informed them of the greatell danger 
counter- that had ever threatened the Englifh fettlements in In- 
jnanded. doftan. 

. This danger arofe' from the difplcafure of Surajah 

Dow fa, na- Dowla the new nabob of Bengal. His grandfather 
bobof Ben- Aliverdy Khan having died in April or May 1756, 
gal, an c- Surajah fucceeded to the naboblhip of Bengal, Ba- 
nemy to jj ar an d Qrixa. He was congratulated an his accef- 
Aeffng- f 10n by Mr Drake the Engliih prefident at Calcutta, 
who requefted his favour and protection in behalf of 
his countrymen. This was readily promifed, even to 
a greater degree than what had been ihown by his 
grandfather; but in a ihort time his refentment was 
incurred by the imprifonment, as it is faid, of Omi- 
. chund, an eminent Gentoo merchant, who had lived 
feveral years under the protection of the Engliih go¬ 
vernment at Calcutta. Of this, however, Surajah 
Dowla did not direftly complain; but founded his 
pretence of war upon the conduit of the Engliih in 
repairing the fortifications of Calcutta; which indeed 
was abfolutely neceilary on account of tire great like- 
1 lihood of a war with the French. On this account, 
however, the nabob fignified his difpleafure, and 
threatened an attack if the works were not inftantly 
demoliihed. With this requifition the prefident and 
council pretended to comply; but neverthelefs went on 
with their works, applying firft to the French and then 
to the Dutch for affiftance ; but as neither of thefe 
nations thought proper to interfere, the Englifh were 
, obliged to ftand alone in the quarrel. 

Hisexpedi- Surajah-Dowla took the field on the 30th of May 
tion againft 1756, with an army of 40,000 foot, 30,000 horfe, 
Calcutta, and 400 elephants ; and on the 2d of June detached 
20,000 men to inveft the Engliih fort at Cailumbazar, 
a large town fituated on an iiland formed by the 
weitem branch of the Ganges. The fort was regular¬ 
ly built, with 60 cannon, and defended by 300 men, 
but principally fepoys. The nabob pretending a de¬ 
fire to treat, Mr Watts the chief of die factory was 
perfuaded to put himfelf in his power ; which he had 
no fooner done, than he was made a clofe prifoner, 
along with Mr Batfon a furgeon who accompanied 
him. The two prifoners were treated with great in¬ 
dignity, and threatened with death; but two of the 
council 1 who had been fent for by the tyrant’s com¬ 
mand were fent back again, with orders to perfuade 
the people of the fadtory to furrender it at diferetion. 
This propofal met with great oppofition in the coun¬ 
cil ; but was at laft complied with, though very little 
to the advantage of the prifoners; for they were not 
only deprived of every thing diey pofieffed, but drip¬ 
ped almoft naked, and fent to Huquely, where they 
were clofely confined. 

The nabob, encouraged hy this fuccefs, marched 


direftly to Calcutta, which he invefled on the 15th. India. 
Though he now threatened to drive the Englifh en- 
tirely out of his dominions, yet he propofed an accom¬ 
modation with Mr Drake, provided he would pay him 
his duty upon the trade for 15 years, defray the ex- 
pences of his army, and deliver up the Indian mer- 6g 
chants who were in the fort. This being refufed, a c a ) cutt3 
fiege commenced, and the place was taken in three taken, and 
days through the treachery of the Dutch guard * a number 
who had the charge of a gate. The nabob promifed °f P rif " n * 
on the word of a foldicr, that no harm fhould be done e ” te j °" 
the Engliih ; neverthelefs they were fhut up in a pri- Tsl c 'c a l- 
fon fo ftrait; that out of 146 all perifhed in a fingl 
night for want of air but 22. It was not, however, 
fuppofed that any malfacre at this time was intended ; 
and it is probable that he only gave orders to confine 
the prifoners clofely for the night, without taking into 
coniideration whether the place they were confined in 
was large or fmall. 

The news of this difafter put an end to the expedi¬ 
tion proje&ed againft M. Bully; and Colonel Clive 69 
was inftantly dilpatched to Bengal with 400 Euro- Expedition 
peans and 1000 fepoys, on board of the fleet com- of admiral 
manded by Admiral Watfon. They did not arrive W , tfo ? i 
till the 15 th of December, at a village called Fulta, fitu- q”; ° e * 
ated on a branch of the Ganges, where the inhabitants againft the 
of Calcutta had taken refuge after their misfortune, nabob. 
Their firft operations were againft the forts Bulbudgia, 

Tanna, Fort-William, and Calcutta now in the hands of 
the enemy. All thefe were reduced almoft as foon as 
they could approach them. An expedition was then 
propofed againft Hughley, a large town about 60 
miles above Calcutta, and the place of rendezvous for 
all nations who traded to Bengal; its warehoufes and 
{hops being always filled with the richeft merchandife 
of the country. This was likewife eafily reduced ; and 
the city was deftroyed, with the granaries and ftore- 
houfes of fait feated on each fide the river; which proved 
very detrimental to the nabob, as depriving him of 
the means of fubfiftence for his army. 

Surajah Dowla, enraged at this fuccefs of the 
Engliih, now feemed determined to crulh them at once 
by a general engagement. From this, however, he 
was intimidated by a fuccefsfnl attack on his camp, 
which foon induced him to conclude a treaty. This 70 
took place on the 9th of February 1757, on the fol- Treatycon- 
lowing conditions. 1. That the privileges and im- dudedwifh 
milnities granted to the Engliih by the king (Mogul) ' l “ n * 
Ihould not be difputed. 2. That all goods with Engliih 
orders fhould pafs, by land or water, free of any tax, 
fee, or impofition. 3. All the Company’s factories which 
had been feized by the nabob Ihould be reftored ; and 
the goods, money, and effects which had been plun¬ 
dered, fhould be accounted for. 4. That the Englifh vy a/with 
Ihould have permiffion to fortify Calcutta as they t ^ e p r cnch» 
thought proper. 5. They Ihould alfo have liberty to 
coin their own imports of bullion and gold. 

As certain intelligence was now receive^ of a war be¬ 
tween France and England, the firft objedt that na¬ 
turally occurred, after tire conclufion of this treaty, 
was the reduction of the French power in the eaft; 
in confequence of which it was reprefentedjfo Admiral 
Watfon, by a committee of the council-of feengal, that 
this was the only opportunity he perhaps might ever 
have of adting offenfively againft them. An attack 

woulfl 
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India, would therefore immediately have been made on 
v Chandemagore, had not a deputation arrived from that 
place, requefting a neutrality in this part of the world 
until matters fhould be finally decided in Europe. 
The negociation, however, was broken off on a fug- 
geftion that the government of Chandemagore, being 
fubordinate to that of Pondicherry, could not render 
any tranfaftion of this kind valid. It remained there- 
yi fore only to obtain the confent of the nabob to make 
The nabob an attack upon this place : but this feemed not likely 
complains to be got; for, in ten days after the conclufion of the 
lia* 16 treat y> he fent a letter to the admiral, complaining of 
’ his intention. “ It appears (fays he) that you have a 
defign to befiege the French fadtory near Houghley, 
and to commence hoftilities againft that nation. This 
is contrary to all rule and cuftorrt, that you fhould 
bring your animofities and differences into my country; 
for it has never been known, fince the days of Timur, 
-that the Europeans made war upon one another in the 
king’s dominions. If you are determined to befiege 
the French fadtories, I fhall be neceflitated, in honour 
and duty to my king, to affift them with my troops. 
You are certainly bound to abide by your part of the 
treaty ftridtly, and never to attempt or be the occafion 
of any troubles or difturbances in future within the 
provinces under my jurifdidton, &c.” To this Ad¬ 
miral Watfon replied, that “ he was ready to defift 
from his intended enterprize if the French would a- 
gree to a folid treaty of neutrality ; jor if the nabob, as 
foubahdar (viceroy) of Bengal, would, under his hand, 
guarantee this treaty, and promife to protedl the En- 
glifh from any attempts made by the French againft 
their fettlements in his abfence.” This letter did not 
prove fatisfadfory; the nabob having been informed 
by the French agent, that the Englifh defigned to 
turn their arms againft him as foon as they had made 
themfelves mafters of Chandemagore. This was ftre- 
nuoufly denied by the admiral; and a number of let¬ 
ters paffed between him and the nabob, in one of 
which the latter made ufe of the following expreflions, 
which were fuppofed to imply a tacit confent that 
Chandemagore fhould be attacked. “ My forbidding 
war on my borders was becatife the French were my 
tenants, and upon this affair defired my protection: 
on this I wrote to you to make peace, and no inten¬ 
tion had I of favouring or affifting them. You have 
underftanding and generofity : if your enemy with an 
upright heart claims your protedtion, you will give 
him his life ; but then you muft be well fatisfied of the 
innocence of his intentions; if not, then whatfoever 
you think right, that do.”. 

Chander- Having thus, as was fuppofed, obtained the con- 
nagore ta. fent of the nabob, an attack was made on Chandema- 
ien by the gore, which was foon reduced to the neceflity of capi- 
linglifh, tulating; though the French made a gallant defence, 
and, as Mr Ives informs us, “ flood to their guns as 
long as they had any to fire.” A meffenger was dif- 
patched with the news to Surajah Dowla three days 
after the place had furrendered, intimating alfo that 
the French had been purfued fome way up the country. 
This intelligence, however, feemed to be by no means 
agreeable, as he could fcarce be induced to return an 
anfwer. At laft he pretended difpleafure on account 
of the defign of the Englifh to infringe the treaties, 
and complained that they had ravaged fome parts of 


his dominions. This was denied on the part of the India, 
admiral; who in his turn accufed the nabob of breach w— 
of promife, and negledt in fulfilling his engagements. 

The laft letter fent by Admiral Watfon to the nabob, 
of date 19th April 1757, concludes in this manner^ 

“ Let me again repeat to you, that I have no other 
views than that of peace. The gathering together of 
riches is what I defpife: and I call on God, who fees 
and knows the fpring of all our actions, and to whom 
you and I muft one day anfwer, to witnefs to the 
truth of what I now write: therefore, if you would have 
me believe that you wifh for peace as much as I do, 
no longer let it be the fubject of our correfpondence for 
me to afk the fulfilment of our treaty, and you to 
promife and not perform it; but immediately fulfil all 
your engagements : thus let peace flourifh and fpread 
throughout all your country, and make your people 
happy in the re-eftablifhment of their trade, which 
hasfuffered by a ruinous and deftruclive war.” From 
this time both parties made preparations for war. The 
nabob returned no anfwer till the 13th of June, when 
he fent the following declaration of war. “ According 
to my promifes, and the agreement made between us, 

I have duly rendered evary thing to Mr Watts, ex¬ 
cept a very fmall remainder : Notwithftanding this, Mr 
Watts, and the reft of the council of the fa&ory at 
Caffembuzar, under the pretence of going to take the 
au in their gardens, fled away in the night. This is 
an evident mark of deceit, and of an intention to break, 
the treaty. I am convinced it could not have hap¬ 
pened without your knowledge, nor without your ad¬ 
vice. I all along expedited fomething of this kind, and 
for that reafon I would not recal my forces from. 

Plafley, expecting fome treachery. I praife God, 
that the breach of the -treaty has not been on my 
part,” &c. 74 

Nothing lefs was now refolved on in the Englifh T^ e de P?* 
council at Calcutta than the depofition of the nabob ; 
which at this time appared practicable, by fupporting re f 0 i ve( i 
the pretenfions of Meer Jaffier All Cawn, who had on. 
with other noblemen entered into a confpiracy againft 
him. Meer Jaffier had married the After of Alrverdy 
Cawn, the predeceffor of Surajah Dowla ; and was now 
fupported in his pretenfions by the general of the 
horfe, and by Jugget Seet the nabob’s banker, who 
was ■ reckoned the richeft merchant in all India. By 
thefe three leading men the defign was communicated 
to Mr Watts the Englifh refident at the nabob’s court-, 
and by him to Colonel Clive and the fecret committee 
at Calcutta. The manaeement of the affair being left 
to Mr Watts and Mr Clive, it was thought proper to 
communicate the fecret to Omichund, through whom 
the neceffary^correfpondence might be carried on with 75 
Meer Jaffier. This agent proved fo avaricious, that Avaricious 
it was refolved to ferve him in his own way ; and by 
a piece of treachery to him alfo, to gain their point l^our of 
with both parties. Two treaties were therefore writ- Omichund 
ten out; in one of which it was promifed to comply and the En- 
with Omichund’s demand, but in the other his name 
was not even mentioned; and both thefe treaties were 
figned by all the principal perfons concerned, Admiral 
Watfon alone excepted, whom no political motives 
could influence to fign an agreement which he did not 
mean to keep. Thefe treaties, the fame in every re- 
fpect excepting as to Omichund’s affair, were to the 

following 
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India, following purpofe: 1. All the effedls and fadtories 
' ' belonging to the province of Bengal, Bahar, and O- 

Treaty rixa, ffi«Sl remain in poffeffion of the Englifh, nor 
concluded Ihould any more French ever be allowed to fettle in 
with Meer thefe provinces. 2. In conlxderation of the Ioffes fu- 
JafEer. ftained by the Englilh company by the capture and 
plunder of Calcutta, he agreed to pay one crore of 
rupees, or L. 1,250,000 Iterling. 3. For the effedts 
plundered from the Englilh at Calcutta, he engaged 
to pay 50 lack of rupees, or L.625,000. 4. For the 

effedts plundered from the Gentoos, Moors, and other 
inhabitants of Calcutta, 20 lack, or L.250,000. 7. For 

the effedts plundered from the Armenian merchants, 
inhabitants of Calcutta, feven lack, or L.87,500. 8. 

The diftribution of all thefe fums to be left to Admiral 
Watfon, Colonel Clive, Roger Drake, William Watts, 
James Kilpatrick, and Richard Becher, Efquires, to be 
difpofed of by them to whom they think proper. 

All things being now in readinefs, Colonel Clive be¬ 
gan his march againft Surajah Dowla on the 13th of 
June, the very day on which Surajah Dowla fent off 
his laft letter for Admiral Watfon. Before any adt of 
hoftility was committed, however, Colonel Clive wrote 
the nabob a letter, upbraiding him with his condudt, 
and telling him at laft, that “ the rains being io near, 
and it requiring many days to receive an anfwer, he 
had found it neceffary to wait on him immediately.” 
This was followed by the decifive adtion at Plaffey; in 
which the treachery of Meer Jaffier, who commanded 
part of the nabob’s troops, and ftood neuter during the 
engagement, undoubtedly rendered the vidtory more 
eafily acquired than it would otherwife have been. 
The unfortunate nabob fled to his capital With a few 
that continued faithful to him. He reached the city 
in a few hours ; but not thinking himfelf fafe there, 
left it the following evening, difguifed like a Faquir, 
with only two attendants. By thefe he appears to 
have been abandoned and even robbed ; for on the 3d 
of July he was found wandering forfaken and almoft 
naked on the road to Patna. Next day he was brought 
back to Muxadabad : and a few hours after privately 
beheaded by Meer Jaffier’s eldeft fon, to whofe care he 
had been committed. The ufurper took poffeffion of 
the capital in triumph; and on the 29th of June Colo¬ 
nel Clive Went to the palace, and in prefence of the ra¬ 
jahs and grandees of the court folemnly handed him 
to the mufnud or carpet and throne of ftate, where he 
was unanimoufly faluted foubahdar or nabob, and re¬ 
ceived the fubmiffion of all prefent. 

While thefe tranfadtions were going forward with 
the nabob, the utmoft efforts were ufed to expel the 
in ueft of ^' renc ^ entirely from Bengal. By the articles of ca- 
Mr Law P'tulation at Chandernagore, the whole of that garri- 
fon were to continue prifoners of war ; but about the 
time of ligning the treaty, Mr Law with a fmall body 
of troops made his efcape out of Caffembuzar, and 
bent his march towards Patna. There he had beeu 
protected by the late nabob ; and on the commence¬ 
ment of frefh hoftilities, had colledted about 200 
French, the only remains of that nation in Bengal to 
make an attempt to fuccour him. With thefe he was 
within two hours march of Surajah Dowla’s camp 
when the battle of Plaffey was fought: on hearing the 
news of which he flopped ; but afterwards being in- 
Vol. IX. 
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formed of the nabob’s efcape, he" marched again to Indlfr. 
his afliftance, and was within a few hours of joining ' v * 
him when he was taken. Three days after he was 
purfued by Major Eyre Coote at. the head of 223 
Europeans, three companies of Sepoys, 50 Lafcars or 
Indian failors, and 10 Marmutty men or pioneers to 
clear the roads, together with two pieces of cannon, 
fix pounders. On this expedition the major exerted 
his utmoft diligence to overtake his antagonift, and 
fpent a very confiderable fpace of time in the purfuit; 
for though he fet out on the 6th of July, he did not 
return to Muxadabad till the 1 ft of September. Mr 
Law, however, had the good fortune to efcape; but 
though the major did not fucceed in what was propo- 
fed as the principal end of his expedition, he was ne- 
verthelefs, fays Mr Ives, of confiderable fervice to the 
company and to his country in general. He had 
obliged Ramnarain, the molt powerful rajah in the 
country, to fwear allegiance to Meer Jaffier; he laid 
open the interior ftate of the northern provinces; and, 
in conjundtion with Mr Johnftone, gave the company 
fome infight into the faltpetre bufmefs, from which 
filch advantages have fince been derived to the public. 80 

Before the return of Major Coote, Admiral Pocock Death of 
had fucceeded to the command of the fleet, In confe- 
quence of the deceafe of Admiral Watfon, who died on ° B ’ 
the 16th of Auguft. The joy of the Britilh was con- 
fiderably damped by the lofs of this gentleman, who 
had gained a great and deferved reputation both in the 
military line and every other. News were alfo re¬ 
ceived, that the French had been very fuccefsful on 
the coaft of Coromandel. Salabat-zing, as has already 
been obferved, had applied to the Englilh for affift- 
ance againft the French; but as they were prevented 
from performing their agreement by the difafter at 
Calcutta, he found himfelf under a neceffity of accom¬ 
modating the differences with his former friends, and 
to admit them again into his fervice. M. Buffy was 
now reinforced by the troops under M. Law; who had 
colle&ed as many Europeans in his journey as made up gj 
500 with thofe he had at firft. With thefe he under- Suecels of 
took to reduce the Englilh fadtories of Ingeram, Ban- t ^ le French, 
dermalanka, and Vizagapatnam. As none of the two on tI,e 
former places were in any ftate of defence, the greatpft e 

part of the company’s effedts were put on fhipboard on 
the firft alarm ; but as Vizagapatnam was garrifoned by 
140 Europeans and 420 Sepoys, it was fuppofed that ft 
would make fome defence. If any was made, how¬ 
ever, it appears to have been very trifling ; and by the 
conqueft of this the French became mailers of all the 
coafts from Ganjam to Maffulipatnam. In the fouthern 
provinces the like bad fuccefs attended the Britilh caufe. 

The rebel Polygars having united their forces againft 
Mazuphe Cawn, obtained a complete vidtory over him ; 
after which the Englilh fepoys, being prevailed upon 
to quit Madura, the conqueror feized upon that city for 
himfelf. 

In the beginning of ’.758, the French made an at¬ 
tempt on Trincliinopoli. The command was given 
to M. d’Autre ail, who inverted the place with 900 
men in battalion, with 4000 fepoys, roo huffars, and 
a great body of Indian horfe. Trinchinopoli was then 
in no condition to withftand fuch a formidable power, 
as moll of the gatrif.n had gone to be'lege Madura 
'■> b under 
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India- under Captain Caillaud ; but this commander having 
~ v received intelligence of the danger, marched back with 
all his forces, and entered the town by a difficult road 
which the enemy had neglefted to guard; and the 
French general, difconcerted by this fuccefsful ma¬ 
noeuvre, drew off his forces, and returned to Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

This fortunate tranfaftion was fucceeded by the 
fiege of Madura in which the Englifh were fo vigo- 
roufly repulfed, that Captain Caillaud was obliged to 
turn the fiege into a blockade in order to reduce the 
place by famine. But before any progrefs could be 
made in this way, Mazuphe Cawn was prevailed upon 
to give it up for the fum of 170,000 rupees. A large 
garrifon of fepoys was again put into the place, and 
Captain Caillaud returned to Trinchinopoli. 

An unfuccefsful attempt was now made by Colonel 
Ford on Nellore, a large town furrounded by a thick 
mud-wall, with a dry ditch on all fides but one, where 
there is the bed of a river always dry but in the rainy 
feafon. The enterprife is faid to have proved unfuc¬ 
cefsful through the unheard of cowardice of a body of 
fepoys, who having fheltered themfelves in a ditch, ab¬ 
solutely refufed to ftir a ftep farther, and rather chofe 
to allow the reft of the army to march over them to 
the affault, than to expofe themfelves to danger. Se¬ 
veral other enterprifes of no great moment were un¬ 
dertaken ; but the event was on the whole unfavourable 
to the Englifh, whofe force by the end of the campaign 
was reduced to 1718 men, while that of the French 
amounted to 3400 Europeans, of whom 1000 were 
gj fent to Pondicherry. 

French de- Both parties now received confiderable reinforce- 
feated at ments from Europe; Admiral Pocock being joined 
lea by ad- G n the 24th of March by Commodore Stevens with a 
miral Po- fq Ua dron 0 f five men of war, and the French by pine 
cocfc ' men of war and two frigates, having on board General 
'Lally with a large body of troops. The Englifh ad¬ 
miral no fooner found himfelf in a condition to cope 
with the enemy than he went in queft of them; and, 
an engagement took place, in which the French were 
defeated with the lofs of 600 killed and a great many 
wounded, while the Englifh had only 29 killed and 89 
wounded. The former returned to Pondicherry, where 
they landed their men, money, and troops. After 
the battle three of the Britifh Captains were tried 
for mifbehaviour, and two of them difmiffed from 
the command of their fhips. As foon as his veffels 
were refitted, the admiral failed again in queft of the 
enemy, but could not bring them to an aftion be- 
The are f° re the third of Auguft, when the French were de- 
defeatcd a feated a fecond time, with the lofs of 25 1 killed and 
fecoiid 602 wounded. 

lime. Notwithftanding this fuccefs at fea, the Englifh 

were greatly deficient in land forces ; the re-eftablilh- 
ment of their affairs in Bengal having almoft entirely 
drained the fettlements on the coaft of Coromandel of 
Take fort the troops., neceffary for their defence. The confe- 
s t David, quence of this was the lofs of Fort St David, which 
General Lally reduced, deftroying the fortifica¬ 
tions, demolifhing alfo the adjacent villages, and ra¬ 
vaging the country in fuch a manner as filled the na¬ 
tives with indignation, and in the end proved very pre¬ 
judicial to his affairs. He proved fuccefsful, however, 
in the reduction of Deviccttali, but was obliged to re¬ 


treat with lofs from before Tanjove, his army being India, 
greatly diftreffed for want of provilions ; and. money v — 

in particular being fo deficient, that on the 7th of 
Auguft the French feized and carried into Pondi¬ 
cherry a large Dutch fhip from Batavia, bound to 
Negapatnam, and took out of her about L. 5000 in 
fpecie. 

From this time the affairs of the French daily de¬ 
clined. On their retreat from Tanjore, they aban¬ 
doned the ifland of Seringham; however, they took 
Tripaffore, but were defeated in their defigns on the 
important poll of Chinglapet, fituated about 45 miles 
fouth-weft of Madras. Their next enterprifes on Fort 
St George and Madras were equally unfuccefsful. The 
latter was befieged from the 12 of December 1758 to 
the 17th of February 1759, when they were obliged 
to abandon it with great lofs ; which difafter greatly 
contributed to deprefs their fpirits, and abate thofe fan- 
guine hopes they had entertained of becoming mafters 
in this part of the world. 

The remainder of the year 1759 proved entirely fa¬ 
vourable to the Britifh arms. M. d’Ache the French 
Admiral, who had been very roughly handled by Ad¬ 
miral Pocock on the 3d of Auguft 1758, having re¬ 
fitted his fleet, and being reinforced by three men of 
war at the iflands of Mauritius and Bourbon, now ven¬ 
tured once more to face his antagonift, who on his g f 
part did not at all decline the combat. A third battle French de- 
enfu ed on the 10th of September 1759, when the feated a 
French, notwithftanding their fuperiority both in num- t!lird ti 1 le 
her of fhips and weight of metal, were obliged to re - j7cock; 
treat with confiderable lofs; having 1500 men killed 1 ococ 
and wounded, while thofe on board the Englifh fleet 
did not exceed 569. By the 17th of Oftober the 
Englifh fleet was completely refitted ; and Admiral 
Pocock having been joined by a reinforcement of four 
men of war, foon after returned to England. 

All this time the unfortunate General Lally had 
been employed in unfuccefsful endeavours to retrieve 
the affairs of his countrymen r ftill, however, he at¬ 
tempted to aft on the offenfive; but his fate was at *6 
laft decided by laying fiege to Wandewalh, which had Ge " eraI 
lately been taken by Colonel Coote. The advantage feated^e 
in numbers was entirely in favour of the French ge- wande- 
neral; the Engliih army confifting only of 170O Eu-wafk. 
ropeans including artillery and cavalry, while the 
French amounted to 2200 Europeans. The auxilia¬ 
ries on the Englifh fide were 3000 black troops, while 
thofe of the French amounted to 10,000 black troops 
and 300 Caffres; nor was the odds lefs in proportion 
in the artillery, the Englifh bringing into the field 
only 14 pieces of cannon and one howitzer, while the 
French had 25 pieces in the field and five on their 
batteries againft the fort. The battle began about 
eleven o’clock ou the 22d of January 1760, and in 
three hours the whole French army gave way and fled 
towards their camp ; but quitted it on finding them¬ 
felves purfued by the Englifh, who took all their can¬ 
non except three froall pieces. They eollefted them¬ 
felves under the walls of Cheltaput, about 18 miles 
from the field of battle, and foon after retired to Pon¬ 
dicherry. Colonel Coote caitfed the country to be 
wafted to the very gates of this fortrefs by way of re¬ 
taliation for what the French had done in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madras.. He then fet about the fiege of 

Chet. 
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Cheltaput, which furrendered in one day; a confi- 
derable detachment of the enemy was intercepted by 
Captain Smith ; the Fort of Timmery was reduced 
by Major Monfon, and the city of Arcot by Captain 
Wood. This laft conqueft enabled the Englifh to re- 
ftore the nabob to his dominions, of which he had 
been deprived by the French; and it greatly weak¬ 
ened both the French force and intereft in India. 
M. Lally, in the mean time, had recalled his forces 
from Seringham, by which means he augmented his 
army with 500 Europeans. All thefe were now fhut 
up in Pondicherry, which was become the laft hope of 
the French in India. To complete their misfortunes. 
Admiral Cornifh arrived at Madras with fix men of 
war; and as the French had now no fleet in thefe 
parts, the admiral readily engaged to co-operate with 
the land forces. The confequence was the reduftion 
of Carical, Chellambrum, and Verdachellum, by a 
ftrong detachment under Major Monfon; while Colo¬ 
nel Coote reduced Permucoil, Alamperva, and Wal- 
dour. Thus he was at laft enabled to lay fiege to 
Pondicherry itfelf. Previous to this, however, it had 
been blockaded by fea and land, which reduced the 
place to great ftraits for want of provifions, and in¬ 
duced a mutinous difpofition among the garril'on. The 
batteries were not opened till the beginning of De¬ 
cember 1760; and the place capitulated on the 15th 
of January 1761, by which an end was put to the 
power of the French in this part of the world. 

While the Englifh were thus employed in effedtually 
reducing the power of their rivals in every part of In¬ 
dia, Meer Jaffier, the nabob of Bengal, who had been 
railed to that dignity by the ruin of Surajah Dowla, 
found himfelf in a very difagreeable fituation. The 
treafure of the late nabob had been valued at no lefs 
than 64 crore of rupees, about 80 millions fterling; 
and in expectation of fuch a vaft fum, Meer Jaffier had 
no doubt thoughtlefsly fubmitted to the enormous ex¬ 
actions of the Englifh, already mentioned. On his 
acceffion to the government, however, the treafure of 
which he became mafter fell fo much fhort of expecta¬ 
tion, that he could by no means fulfil his engagements 
to them and fupply the expences of government at the 
fame time. This foon reduced him to the neceffity of 
mortgaging his revenues to fupply prefent demands ; 
and by this ruinous expedient he put it out of his own 
power ever to extricate himfelf. In this dilemma his 
grandees became factious and difcontented, his army 
mutinous for want of pay, and he rendered himfelf o- 
dious to his fubjeCts by the exactions he was neceffi- 
tated to lay upon them. The Englifh, who for their 
own intereft had raifed him to the fupreme power, no 
fooner found that he was incapable of anfwering their 
purpofe any longer, than they began to fcheme againft 
him ; and in order to have fome colour of reafon for 
pulling down the man whom they had juft fet up, they 
either invented or gave ear to the moft malicious ca¬ 
lumnies againft him. The charges brought againft him 
were fhortly thefe: 1. That foon after his advance¬ 
ment he had refolved to reduce that power which 
raifed him to the dignity. 2. That, to effedt this, he 
affaffmated or banifhed every perfon of importance 
whom he fu.pefted of being in the Englifh intereft. 
3. That he negociated with the Dutch to introduce 
an armament for the expulfion of the Englifh. 4. That 


he had in different inftances been guilty of the deepefl hufi»< 
deceit and treachery towards the Englifh, his bell: bene- 
faClors and allies. 5. That at three different periods 
the Englifh commander in chief had been bafely deferr¬ 
ed both by the nabob and his fon, when he and the 
troops were hazarding their lives for them. 6. That he 
meditated a fecret and feperate treaty with Shah-Zad- 
dah, the Mogul’s fon, and had intended to betray the 
Englifh to him. 7. That the whole term of his govern^ 
ment had been one uninterrupted chain of cruelty, ty¬ 
ranny, and oppreffion. 8. That he meditated, and was 
near carrying into execution, an infamous fecret treaty 
with the Mahrattas, which would have proved the to¬ 
tal deftruftion of the country if it had taken place. 9. 

That he threw every poffible obftruCfion in the way of 
the collection 6f the Englifh tunkas or alfignments upon 
lands. 10. That he encouraged the obftruCtions given 
to the free currency of the Englifh ficcas ; by which 
the company fuffered heavy Ioffes. 11. That by his 
cruelties he had rendered it fcandalous for the En¬ 
glifh to fupport his government any longer; and, 

12. That by his mifconduCt, he had brought the af¬ 
fairs of the company as well as his own ljito the ut- 
moft danger of ruin. 

In what manner thefe charges were fupported it is 
difficult to know, nor perhaps were the accufers very 
folicitous about the ftrength of their evidence. This 
feems the more probable, as the accufations of cruelty 
were, in fome inftances at leaft, void of foundation. 

On the 13th of June 1760, Mr Hoiwel wrote from 
Calcutta to Mr Warren Haftings, that by exprefs he 
had received intelligence of the murder of the princeffes 
of Aliverdy Khan and Shah Amet, in a moft inhuma* 
manner, by Meer Jaffier’s orders. He was faid to have 
fent a Jemmatdaar wiith 100 horfe to Jefferaut Khan 
to carry this bloody fcheme into execution; with fe- 
parate orders to the Jemmatdaur to put ah end to 
their lives. He refufed aCting any, part in the tra¬ 
gedy, and left it to the other; who carried them out 
by night in a boat, tied weights to their legs, and 
threw them overboard. They ftruggled for fom® 
time, and held by the gunwale of the boat; but by 
ftrokes on their heads, and cutting off their hands, they 
were at laft forced off and drowned. In like manner 
we were told that many other, of Surajah Dowla’s re¬ 
lations had perifhed ; yet when it was thought pro¬ 
per to replace Meer Jaffier in 1761, all thefe dead 
perfons were found alive excepting two. It muft alfo 
be remembered, in behalf of the unfortunate nabob, 
that befides the fums exaCled of him by the Englifh at 
his acceffion, he had ceded to them a large extent of 
territory, and granted them fo many immunities in 
trade, that he had in a manner deprived himfelf of all 
his refources ; and it was impoffible for him to defray 
the neceffary expences without either extorting money 
from his fubjects, or infringing the privileges he had fo 
inconfiderately granted. 

There were two accounts of this remarkable revolu- Different 
tion publifhed, materially differing from one another, account* 
The firft was given in a memorial drawn up at a °fhisde- 
confultation at Fort William. November 10. 1760, P°^ tion ' 
where were prefent Henry Vanfittart, Efq; prefident; 

William Ellis, B. Sumner, William M’;Guire, Henry 
Vereft, and Henry Smyth, Efqs. We refolved (fays 
the governor) to give the nabob the next day (Odlo- 
B b 2 bet 
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irtilu- her 19. 1760) to reflect upon the letters I had de- 
livered him, propofmg fome meafures for regulating 
thefe abufes. I heard nothing from him all that day ; 
but found by my intelligence that he had been in 
council at his old advifers, whofe advice, I was fure, 
wo uld be contrary to the welfare of the country and 
of the company. I therefore determined to aft im¬ 
mediately on the nabob’s fear. There could not be 
a better opportunity than the night of the 19th of¬ 
fered, it being the conclufion of the Gentoo feaft, 
when all the principal people of that caft would be 
pretty well fatigued with their ceremonies. Accord¬ 
ingly I agreed with Colonel Caillaud, that he fhould 
crofs the river with the detachment between three and 
four in the morning; and having joined Coilim Ali 
, Iihan and his people, march to the nabob’s palace, 
and furround it juft at day-break. Being extremely 
defirous to prevent diflurbance or bloodfhed, I wrote 
a letter to the nabob, telling him, I had been waiting 
all the day in expeftation that he would have fettled 
the urgent affairs upon which I conferred with him 
yefterday ; but his having favoured me with n© anfwer, 
plainly fhowed that all I could reprefent to hint for 
the good of his country would have no effeft, as long 
as his evil counfellors were about his perfon, who 
would in the end deprive him of his government and 
ruin the company’s affairs. For this reafon I had 
' lent Colonel Cailland with forces to wait upon him, 
and to expel thofe bad counfellors, and place his af¬ 
fairs in a proper ftate, and I would fhortly follow. 
This letter I gave to the colonel, to fend to the nabob 
at fuch a time as he fhould think moll expedient. Mea¬ 
fures were taken at the fame time for feizing his three 
unworthy minifters, and to place Coflim Ali Khan in 
the full management of all the affairs, in quality of de¬ 
puty and f ucceffor to the nabob. 

“ The neceffary preparations being made with all 
care and fecrecy portable, the colonel embarked with 
the,troops, joined Coffin Ali Khan without the leaft 
alarm, and marched into the court-yard of the palace 
juft at the proper inftant. The gates of the inner court 
being fhut, the colonel formed his men without, and fent 
the letter to the nabob, who was at firft in a great 
rage, and long threatened that he would make what 
refiftance he could, and take his fate. The colonel 
foibore all hoftilities, and feveral mefiages parted be¬ 
tween him and the nabob. The affair remained in 
this doubtful ftate for two hours, when the nabob, 
finding his perftfting was to no purpofe, fent a mefiage 
to Coflim Ali Khan, informing him that he was ready 
to fend the feals and all the enfigns of dignity, pro¬ 
vided he would, agree to take the whole charge of the 
government upon him,- to difcharge all arrears due to 
the troops, to pay the ufual revenue to the king, to 
fave his life and honour, and to give him an allowance 
fuffkient for his maintenance. All thefe conditions 
being agreed to, Coflim Ali was proclaimed ; and the 
old nabob came out to the colonel, declaring that he 
depended on him for his life. The troops then took 
portefTion of all the gates ; and the old nabob was 
told, that not only his perfon was fafe, but his govern¬ 
ment too if he pleafed, of which it was never intend¬ 
ed to deprive him. He anfwered, that he had now no 
snore bufinefs in the city, where he fhould be in con¬ 


tinual danger from Coflim Ali Khan : and if he was India, 
permitted to go and live at Calcutta, he fhould be ■v~ 

contented. Coflim Ali Khan was now placed on the 
mufnud, and the people in general feemed much 
pleafed with the revolution. The old nabob did not 
think himfelf fafe even for one night in the city. Coflim 
Ali Khan fupplied him with boats, and permitted 
him to take away about 60 of his family, with a rea- 
fonable quantity of jewels. He begged that he might 
fleep in his boat that night; which he accordingly did, 
and on the morning of the 2 2d of Oftober he fet 
out for Calcutta, and arrived there on the 29th. 

He was met by a deputation from the council, and 
treated with every mark of refpeft due to his former 
dignity.” 

The fecond account of this affair was not publifhed 
till the nth of March 1762, and was figned Eyre. 

Coote, P. Amyatt, John Cavnac, W. Ellis. S. Batfon, 

H. Verelft. “ In September 1760 (fay they), when 
there was not the leaft appearance of a rupture or . 
difguft between us and the nabob, but friendfhip and 
harmony fubfifting, Meer Coflim Khan his fon-in-law 
came down to Calcutta, and having ftaid a fhort time 
returned to Moorfhebad. A few days after, MrVan- 
fittart went up to that city on the pretence of a vifit to 
the nabob Meer JafEer. Colonel Caillaud, with 200 
Europeans and fome fepoys, attended him; who, it 
was pretended, were going to join the army at Patna. 

When Mr Vanfittart arrived at Moradbaug, the nabob 
paid him two vifits ; at the laft of which Mr Vanfit- 
tart gave him three letters, propofing the reformation 
of the abufes in his government, infifted on his naming 
fome perfon among his relations to take charge of the 
fubahihip, and particularly recommended Coflim Ali 
Khan, who was fent for, and the nabob defired to 
ftay till he came : But the nabob, being greatly fa¬ 
tigued, was fuffered to depart to his palace. The 
night and following day parted in concerting meafures 
with Coflim Ali how to put in execution the plan be¬ 
fore agreed on in Calcutta, where a treaty was figned 
for this purpofe. In confequence of thefe delibera¬ 
tions, our troops croffed the river next night, and be¬ 
ing joined by Coflim and his party, furrounded the na¬ 
bob’s palace. A letter from Mr Vanfittart was fent 
in to the nabob, demanding his compliance v/ith what 
had beenpropofed to him. To this the nabob return¬ 
ed for anfwer, ‘ that he never expefted fuch ufage 
from the Engliih ; that while a force was at his gates, 
he would enter into no terms.’ A meffage was fent 
in, that if he did not direftly comply, they fhould be 
obliged to florin the palace. Aftonifhed and terrified 
at this menace, he opened the gates, exclaiming, that 
* he was betrayed; that the Englifh were guilty of 
perjury and breach of faith ; that he perceived their 
defigns again ft his government; that he had friends 
enough to hazard at leaft one battle in his defence: 
but although no oaths were facred enough to bind the 
Englifh, yet as he had fworn to be their faithful friend, 
he would never fv/erve from his engagement, and ra¬ 
ther fuffer death than draw his fword againft them.’ 

So fufpicious was he of being fold, that he defired to 
know what fum of money Coflim Ali Khan was to 
give for the fubahfhip, and he would give half as much 
more to be continued. He hoped, however, if they 

in- 
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India. Intended to dethrone him, that they would not leave 

'”~ v him to the mercy of his fon-in-law, from whom he 

feared the worft ; but wilhed they would carry him 
from the city, and give him a place of fafety in Calcut¬ 
ta. “ This laft requeft of the nabob was conftrued in 
the light of a voluntary refignation. Our troops took 
poffemon of the palace ; Meer Coffim was raifed to the 
mufnud ; and the old nabob hurried Into a boat with 
a few of his domeftics and necefTaries, and fent away 
to Calcutta in a manner wholly unworthy of the high 
rank he fo lately held, as was alfo the fcanty fubfiftence 
allowed him for his maintenance at Calcutta by his fon- 
in-law. Thus was Jaffier Ali Khan depofed, in breach 
of a treaty founded on the moll folemn oaths, and in 
violation of the national faith.” 

According to this account, the fervants of the Com¬ 
pany, who were the projectors of the revolution, made 
no fecret that there was a prefent promifed them of 20 
lacks of rupees from Coffim, who was defirous of ma¬ 
king the firft ad! of his power the affaffination of Jaf¬ 
fier, and was very much difpleafed when he found that 
the Englifh intended giving him protection at Calcutta. 

It could fcarce be fuppofed that Meer Coffim, raifed 
to the nabobfhip in the manner we have related, could 
be more faithful to the Englifh than Meer Jaffier had 
been. Nothing advantageous to the interefts of the 
company could indeed be reafonably expedted from fuch 
a revolution. No fucceffor of Meer Jaffier could be 
more entirely in fubjedtion than the late nabob, from 
his natural imbecility, had been. This laft confide- 
ration had induced many of the Council at firft to op- 
pofe the revolution ; and indeed the only plaufible pre¬ 
tence for it was, that the adminiftration of Meer Jaf¬ 
fier was fo very weak, that, unlefs he was aided and 
even controuled by fome perfons of ability, he him- 
' 91 felf muft foon be ruined, and very probably the in- 
Meer Cof- terefts of the company along with him. Meer Coffim, 
f 11 ? 1 however, was a man of a very different difpofition 

gainft the from his father-in-law. As he knew that he had not 
Englilh. been ferved by the Englilh out of friendftiip, fo he 
did not think of making any return of gratitude ; but 
inftead of this, confidered only how he could moft eafi- 
ly get rid of fuch troublefome allies. For a while, 
however, it was neceffary for him to diffemble, and to 
take all the advantage he could of the power of his 
allies whilft it could be ferviceable to him. By their 
affiftance he cleared his dominions of invaders, and 
ftrengthened his frontiers againft them ; he reduced, 
by means of the fame affiftance, the rajahs or independ¬ 
ent Indian chiefs who had rebelled in the time of his 
predeceffor, obliging them to pay the ufual tribute ; 
by which means he repaired his finances, and thereby 
fecured the difcipline and fidelity of his troops. Ha¬ 
ving thus, by the affiftance of the Englilh forces, 
brought his government into fubjeclion, he took the 
moft effectual means of fecuring himfelf againft their 
power. As the vicinity of his capital, Muxadabad, to 
Calcutta, gave the Englifh factory there an opportuni¬ 
ty of infpedting his actions, and interrupting his de- 
figns when they thought proper, he took up his refi- 
dence at Mongheer, a place 200 "miles farther up the 
Ganges, which he fortified in the beft and moft ex¬ 
peditious manner he could. Being very fenfible of 
the advantages of the European difcipline, he refolved 


to form his army on a new model. For this purpofe India, 
he colledted all the Armenian, Perfian, Tartar, and “ 
other foldiers of fortune, whofe military characters he 
fuppofed might ferve to raife the fpirits of his Indian 
forces, and abate their natural timidity. He alfo care¬ 
fully colledted every wandering European who had borne 
arms, all the Sepoys who had been difmiffed from the 
Englifh fervice, diftributing them among his troops, in 
order to teach them the Englifh exercife. He changed 
the fafhion of the Indian mufkets from matchlocks to 
firelocks ; and as their cannon were almoft as deficient 
as their fmall arms, he procured a pattern of one from 
the Englifh, by which he foon formed a train of artille¬ 
ry.: and having thus done every thing in his power to 
enable himfelf to withftand the Englifh by force of arms, 
he refolved alfo to free his court from their emiflaries,. 
by imprifoning or putting to death every perfon of any 
confequence in his dominions who had fhown any at¬ 
tachment to their intereft. 

His next flep was to free himfelf from fome of 
thofe reftraints which his predeceffor Meer Jaffier, and 
even he himfelf, had been obliged to lay upon the trade 
of the country, in order to gratify the avarice of his 
European allies. At his acceffion indeed he had ce¬ 
ded to the company a tract of land worth no lefs than 
7oo,oool. annually, befides 70,0001. a-year on other- 
accounts. , All this, however, was not fufficient; the 
immunities granted them in trade were of ftill worfe 
confequence than even thofe vaft conceffions. He 
knew by experience the diftrefs which thefe immuni¬ 
ties had brought upon his predeceffor, and therefore 9 * 
determined to put an end to them. In puriuance 0 f^ e . !a y s 
this refolution, he began, in the year 1762, every t he Eng-- 
where to fubjedt the Englifh traders to the payment tra ,I 
of certain duties throughout his dominions, and re- tiers, 
quired that their difputes, if beyond the limits of their 
own jurifdidtion, fhould be decided by his magiftrates. 

This gave fuch an alarm at Calcutta, that, in Novem¬ 
ber 1762, the governor Mr Vanfittart waited on him 
in perfon at Mongheer, in order to expoftulate with 
him upon the fubjedt. The nabob anfwered his re- 
monftrances in the following manner. “ If (faid he) 
the fervants of the Englifh company were permitted 
to trade in all parts, and in all commodities, cuftom 
free, as many of them now pretend, they muft of" 
courfe draw all the trade into their own hands, and my 
cufloms would be of fo little value, that it would be 
much more to my intereft to lay trade entirely open,, 
and colled! no cuftoms from any perfon whatever upon 
any kind of merchandize. This would draw a num¬ 
ber of merchants into the country, and increafe rr:y 
revenues by encouraging the cultivation and manu- 
fadture of a large quantity of goods for fale, at the 
fame time that it would effedtually cut off the princi¬ 
pal fubjedt of difputes which had difturbecl the good : 
underftanding between us, an objedt which I have more 
than any other at heart.” 

By thefe intimations Mr Vanfittart was very much, 
difconcerted ; nor indeed- was it in any perfon’s power- 
to devife a plaufible anfwer.. What the nabob had : 
threatened was evidently in his power ; and though 
he had laid the trade entirely open, no reafonable fault 
could have been found with him. The proceeding,, 
however, tended evidently to deftroy the private trade- 
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carried on by the gentlemen of the factory ; and even 
to prejudice, as they faid, that of the company itfelf. 
Mr Vanfittart therefore thought proper to fubmit to 
certain regulations, by which the trade of the Englifh 
was put under certain reftricHons. 

This new agreement being inftantly put in execu¬ 
tion on the part of the nabob, excited the utmoft in¬ 
dignation at Calcutta. On the 17th of January 1763, 
the council palled a refolution, difavowing the treaty 
made by the governor, and affirmed that he affirmed a 
right to which he was by no means authorifed ; that 
the regulations propofed weie difhonourable to them as 
Englifhmen, and tended to the ruin of all public and 
private trade ; and that the prefident’s iffuing out re¬ 
gulations independent of the council was an abfolute 
breach of their privileges. They fent orders therefore 
to all the factories, that no part of th# agreement be¬ 
tween the governor and nabob fhould be fubmitted to. 
Application was again made to Meer Coffim to per- 
fuade him to a third agreement; but before the fuc- 
cefs of this negociation could be known, hoftilittes 
commenced on the part of the Englifh. 

There was at that time in the city of Patna (fitua- 
ted on the Ganges, about 300 miles above Calcutta), 
a fortified fadtory belonging to the Eaft India com¬ 
pany, where were a few European and Indian foldiers. 
By this fadtory the city was fuddenly attacked on the 
25th of June 1763, and inftantly taken, though it 
was defended by a ftrong garrifon, and the fortifica¬ 
tions had been newly repaired. The governor and 
garrifon fled out into the country on the firft appear¬ 
ance of danger : but perceiving that the vidtors took 
no care to prevent a furprife, he fuddenly returned 
with a reinforcement from the country, retook the 
city, and either cut in pieces or drove into their fort 
all the Englifh who were in it, after having been only 
four hours in poffeffipn of the place. The Englifh, 
difheartened by this difafter, did not now think them- 
felves able to defend their fort againft the Indians--; for 
which reafon they left it, with a defign to retreat into 
the territories of a neighbouring nabob ; but being pur- 
fued by a fuperior force, they were all either killed or 
taken. 

This piece of perfidy, for fuch it certainly was, the 
nabob repaid by another, viz. flaughtering the depu¬ 
ties Who had been fent him by the council of Calcut¬ 
ta to treat about a new agreement with regard to com¬ 
mercial affairs. They fet out from Mongheer on the 
24th of June, having been unable to bring Meer Coffim 
to any terms ; and though he fumifhed them with the 
ufual paffports, yet, as they were paffing the city 
of Muxadabad, they found themfelves attacked by a 
number of troops affembled for that purpofe on both 
tides of the river, whofe fire killed feveral gentlemen 
in the boats. Mr Amyatt, the chief of the embafly, 
landed with a few fepoys, whom he forbid to fire, and 
endeavoured to make the enemy’s troops underhand 
that he was furnifhed with the nabob’s paffports, and 
had no defign of committing any hoftilities; but the 
enemy’s horfe advancing, fome of the fepoys fired not- 
withftanding Mr Amyatt’s orders to the contrary. On 
this a general confufion enfued, and Mr Amyatt, with 
mod of the fmall party who attended him, were cut 
in pieces. 

Thefe adts of treacherous hoftility were foon follow¬ 


ed by a formal declaration of war. Meer Jaffier, not* India, 
withftanding the crimes formerly alleged againft him, £ ' 

was proclaimed nabob of Bengal, and the army im- Meer Jaf- 
mediately took the field under the command of Major fier again 
Adams. The whole force, however, at firft confifted proclaimed 
only of one regiment of the king’s troops, a few of nabob ‘ 
the company’s, two troops of European cavalry, ten Major 
companies of fepoys, and 12 pieces of cannon. Thefe Adam* 
very foon came to adtion with the enemy; and having marches 
got the better in two fkirmifhes, clear-ed the country againft 
of them as far as Caffimbuzar river, a branch of the ^ er c *** 
Ganges, which lay between Calcutta and Muxadabad, m ' 
or Murfhudabad, the capital of the province. 

The war was now carried on with uninterupted 
fuccefs on the part of the Englifh ; nor does it appear 
that all the pains taken by Meer Coffim to difcipline his 
troops had made them in the leaft more able to cope 
with the Europeans. The Englifh were fuffered to 
pafs the river without oppofition; but an army of 
10,000 Indians were advantageoufly pofted between 
the river and the city. Thefe were entirely defeated* The In- 
and Major Adams pufhed on diredtly for'the capital, diansds. 
In his way he found the Indians again ftrongly pofted 
with intrenchments 15 feet high, and defended by a 
numerous artillery. This ftrong poft was taken by 
ftratagem; a feint being made with a fmall body of 
troops againft that part where the enemy had collefted 
their greateft ftrength. Thus the attention of the 
enemy was drawn entirely to that place, without re¬ 
garding others where no attack was apprehended. The 
greateft part of the Englifh army, however, had in the 
night time marched round the Indian fortification, and 
by day break made a furious affault on a place where 
there was only a flight guard. Thefe inftantly fled; 
the intrenchments were abandoned ; and the city, which 
was protefted only by them, fell of courfe into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

This fuccefs of the Englifh ferved only to make them 
redouble their diligence. They now penetrated into 
the heart of the province, croffed the numerous branch¬ 
es of the Ganges, and traverfed moraffes and forefts in 
queft 6f their enemy. Meer Coffim, on the other hand, 
was not wanting in his defence; but the utmoft efforts 
he could ufe were totally infufficient to flop the career 
of an enemy fo powerful and now flufhed with vidtory, 99 
The two armies met on the banks of ariver called Nu- Meer Cof- 
nas Nullas, on the 2d of Auguft i 763. The Indians |" lm , e ” t ‘ re j 
had chofen their poft with great judgment, and had ^ 
much more the appearance of an European army than Nullas. 
ever was obferved before, not only in their arms 
and accoutrements, but in their divifion into brigades, 
and even in their cloathing. The battle was much 
more obftinate than ufual, being continued for four 
hours ; but though the Indian army confifted of no 
fewer than 20,000 horfe and 8o,oco foot, the Eng- 
lifh proved in the end vidtorious, and the enemy were 
obliged to quit the field with the lofs of all their can¬ 
non. 

From this time the Indians did not attempt any re¬ 
gular engagement with the Englifh. They made a 
ftand indeed at a place called AudaNulla, which they had 
fortified in fuch a manner that it feemed proof againft 
any fudden attack. But here alfo they fuffered them¬ 
felves to be deceived in a manner fimilar to that abo ve- 
mentioned, and the place was taken with great daugh¬ 
ter. 
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ter. They now abandoned a vaft tract of country ; and 
tho’ there were feveral very denfenfible polls one behind 
another, fo much were they dilheartened by this mif- 
fortune, that they never attempted to Hop the pro- 
grefs of the Engliih, but laid open the whole country 
to the very gates of Mongheer. 

The next operation was the fiege of Mongheer it- 
felf; which, notwithllanding all the pains Meer Coffin 
had been at to fortify it, held out no more than nine 
days after the trenches were opened : fo that nothing 
now remained to complete the conqueft of Bengal but 
the reduction of the city of Patna. The unfortunate 
Meer Coffim, in the mean time, enraged at the irre- 
fiftible progrefs of the Engliih, vented his rage on the 
unhappy prifoners taken at Patna ; all of whom, to the 
number of about 200, he caufed to be inhumanly mur¬ 
dered. This villany was perpetrated by one Somers, a 
German, who had originally been in the French fer- 
vice, but deferted from them to the Engliih Eaft In¬ 
dia company, and from the company to Meer Coffim. 
This alfaffin, by the Indians called Soomeroo, having in¬ 
vited the Engliih gentlemen to fup with him, took the 
opportunity of borrowing their knives and forks, on 
pretence of entertaining them after the Engliih manner. 
At night, when he arrived, he ftood at fome diftance in 
the cook-room to give his orders ; and as foon as the two 
firft gentlemen, Mr Ellis and Lulhington, entered, the 
former was feized by the hair, his head pulled backward, 
and his throat cut by another. On this Mr Lulhington 
knocked down the murderer with his fill, feized his 
fword, wounded one and killed two before he himfelf 
was cut down. The other gentlemen being now a- 
larmed, defended themfelves, and even repulfed the fe- 
poys with plates and bottles. Somers then ordered 
them on the top of the houfe to fire down on the pri¬ 
foners ; which they obeyed with reluftance, alleging 
that they could not think of murdering them in that 
manner, but if he would give the prifoners arms, they 
would fight them; on which he knocked feveral of 
them down with bamboes. The confequence was, that 
all the gentlemen were either fhot or had their throats 
cut. Dr Fullerton was the only perfon who efcaped, 
having received a pardon from the tyrant a few days 
before the ma (There. 

This inhumanity was far from being of any fervice 
to the caufe of Meer Coffim. Major Adams marched 
without delay from Moongheer to Patna ; and as the 
place was but indifferently fortified, it could make but 
a feeble refinance. The cannon of the Engliih foon 
made a practicable breach, and in no longer time than 
eight days this great city was taken by ftorm. Thus 
the nabob was deprived of all his fortified places, his 
army reduced to a fmall body, and himfelf obliged to 
fly to Sujah Dowla nabob of Oude, who afted as 
grand vizier to the Mogul. Here he was kindly re¬ 
ceived, and an afylum promifed for his perfon, but ad¬ 
mittance was refufed to his army, nor would this prince 
confent at any rate to make his country a feat of war. 
the Engliih were now entire mailers of Bengal; for 
though Meer Jaffier was proclaimed nabob, it is not to 
be fuppofed that he had now any authority farther than 
what they pleafed to give him. Major Adams did not 
long furvive the conqueft of Patna, which was taken 
on the 6th of November 17635 he died in the month 
ef March 1764. 

Meer Coffim being thus driven out, an agent was fent 


from Calcutta to Sujah Dowla, propofing an alliance India - 

with him and the Mogul, who was along with him, - - * 

and offering to affift them againft Meer Coffim or any Alliance 
other enemy who Ihould attempt an invafion of their propofed 
dominions ; in return for which, it was expeCled that with Sujah 
they fhould declare themfelves open enemies to Meer Dowla, 
Coffim, and ufe their utmoft endeavours to feize and 
deliver him up with all his effefts. This defign was 
communicated to Major Adams on the 8th of Decem¬ 
ber 1763 ; but as he was next day to refign the com¬ 
mand of the army, Major Carnac was defired to take 
the command upon him, and to watch the motions of 
Meer Coffim, as well as to guard the dominions of Meer 
Jaffier againft any hoftilities which might be attempt¬ 
ed. It was alfo refolved, that in cafe Meer Coiiijn Ihould 
prevail upon the Mogul and Sujah Dowla to affift 
him, Major Carnac was defired to adva-.-... to the 
banks of the river Carumnaffa, and there oppoli: the 
entrance of any hoftile army. 

It foon appeared that the friendfhip of the Engliih. 
was not what Sujah Dowla defired. He conudered 
them as rapacious ufurpers, who having got a foot¬ 
ing in the country under pretence of commerce, could 
be fatisfied with nothing lefs than the entire poffeffion 
of it, to the ruin of the natural inhabitants. In the 
beginning of February 1764, therefore, it was known alliance re- 
that Sujah Dowla had determined to affift Meer Coffim jetted by- 
in attempting to recover Bengal. The prefident and SujahLow- 
council on this wrote him, that though they heard fuch 
a report, they could not believe it, confidering the 
former connexions fubfifting between him and the 
chiefs of the company, and were perfuaded he would 
not a <51 in fuch an unjuft manner : but if it really was 
his intention to efpoufe the caufe of Meer Coffim, they 
informed him that they were refolved to keep Bengal 
free from troubles and carry the war into the domi¬ 
nions of Sujah Dowla himfelf. To this the nabob re¬ 
plied by enumerating the many favours conferred ore 
the Engliih by the Mogul. “ Notwithllanding thefe 
(fays he) you have interfered in the king’s country, 
poffeffed yourfelves of dill rifts belonging to the. govern¬ 
ment, and turned out and eftabliffied nabobs at pleafure„ 
without the confent of the imperial court. Since you 
have imprifoned dependents on the court, and expofed 
the government of the king of kings to- contempt and. 
dilhonour; fince you have, ruined the trade of the mer¬ 
chants of the country, granted proteftion to the king’s 
fervants, injured the revenues of the imperial court, and 
cruffied the inhabitants by your acts of violence; and 
fince you are continually fending freft people from. 

Calcutta, and invading different parts of the royal do¬ 
minions ; to what can all thofe wrong proceedings be 
attributed, but to an abfolute difregard to the court,, 
and a wicked defign of feizing the country to yourfelves ? 

If thefe difturbances. have arffen from, your own impro¬ 
per defires, defift fr.om fuch behaviour in future; in¬ 
terfere: not in'the affairs of government; withdraw 
your people from every part, and fend them, to their 
own country ; carry on the company’s trade as former¬ 
ly, and confine yourfelves to commercial affairs,” &c. 

Another letter, much to the fame purpofe, was lent to- 
Major Carnac; but the prefident- and council of Cal¬ 
cutta, inftcad of paying any regard to the remonftran- 
qes of the nabob, determined to commence an. immedi¬ 
ate and offenfive war againft him. 

NotwitManding this refolution,. feveral difficulties 

©centred 
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occurred in carrying on a war at this time, 
cipal were the death of Major Adams, whofe name had 
become formidable to the Indians, and the mutinous 
difpofition of the army. The former was obviated by 
the appointment of Colonel Hedor Munro, who, in 
military {kill, appeared nothing inferior to his prede- 
ceffor; and the mutinous difpofition of the foldiery 
was got the better of by a moft fevere example of the 
mutineers, 24 of whom were blown away from the 
mouths of cannon. Hoftilities were commenced on 
the part of Meer Coffim, who cut off a fmall party of 
Englifh troops, and fent their heads to the mogul and 
Sujah Dowlah. An army of 50,000 men was col- 
leded, with a moft formidable train of artillery, fuch as 
might be fuppofed to follow an European army of 
equal numbers. This prodigious armament feems to 
have effaced all the caution of Meer Coffim ; for though 
he had formerly experienced the bad.eifeds of enga¬ 
ging the Englifh in a pitched battle, yet he now thought 
proper to try his fortune a fecond time in the fame 
way. The two armies met on the 22c! of Odober 
1764, at a place called Buxard, on the river Carum- 
naffa, about 100 miles above the city of Patna. The 
event was fimilar to that of other engagements with 
the Englifh, to whom it never was poffible for any 
advantages either in fituation or number to make the 
Indians equal, The allied army was defeated with 
the lofs of 6000 killed on the fpot, 130 pieces of can¬ 
non, a proportionable quantity of military ftores, and 
all their tents ready pitched ; while, on the fide of the 
conquerors, only 32 Europeans and 239 Indians were 
killed, and 57 Europeans and 473 Indians wounded. 

The only place of ftrength now belonging to the 
allies on this fide the river was a fort named Chanda 
Geer. The reduction of this place, however, might 
well have been deemed impradicable, as it flood on the 
top of a high hill, or rather rock, fituated on the very 
brink of the Ganges, by which it could be conftantly 
fupplied with provifions; and as to military ftores, it 
could not Hand in need of any as long as ftones could 
be found to pour down on die affailants. Notwith- 
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ter than that of his predeceflor, had not the garrifon chanda 
mutinied for want of pay, and obliged the commander Geer taken 
to furrender the place. by Sir Ro- 

The reduction of Chanda Geer was followed by bert'Flet- 
that of Ellabad, the capital of the enemy’s country, a c ^ er ’ 
large city on the Ganges, between 60 and 70 miles a- 
bove Chanda Geer, defended by thick and high walls 
and a ftrong fort; foon after which Sir Robert was 
fuperfeded in the command of the army by Major I0 
Carnac. Sujah Dowla in the mean time had been Sujah 
abandoned by the Mogul, who concluded a treaty Dowla af- 
with the Englifh foon after the battle of Buxard. He *>y 
did not, however, give himfelf up to defpair, but ga- the Mah * 
thered together, with great affiduity, the remains of rattas ‘ 
his routed armies ; and feeing that his own territories 
could not fupply him with the requifite number of 
troops, he now applied to the Mahrattas for affiftance. 

But thefe people, though very formidable to the other 
nations of Indoftan, were far from being able to cope 
with the Englifh. On the 20th of May 1765, Gene- w]lo ”° e 
ral Carnac having affembled his troops, marched im- defeated, 
mediately to attack them; and having gained a com- and Sujalf 
plete vidory at a place called Calpi, obliged them to Dowla 
retreat with precipitation acrofs the Yumna into their fu ' jmit5 ” 
own country. 

Sujah Dowla, now deftitute of every refource, de¬ 
termined to throw himfelf on the clemency of the 
Englifh. Previous to this, however, he allowed Meer 
Coffim and the aflaffin Somers to efcape; nor could 
any confideration ever prevail upon him to deliver them 
up. Three days after the battle of Calpi, the nabob 
furrendered himfelf to General Carnac, without ftipu- 
lating any thing in his own favour, farther than that 
he fhould await the determination of Lord Clive con¬ 
cerning him. , 

In the beginning of February this year died Meer Young- "" 
Jaffier Ali Cawn, nominal nabob of Bengal. The nabdbof 
fucceffion was difputed betwixt his eldeft furviving fon Bengal 
Najem il Doula, a youth of about 18 years of age, and bardlyufed 


Landing all thofe difficulties, however, Colonel Munro a grandfon by his eldeft fon Miran, at that time only ^-1 

hie fnlrlJprc nrlvanre tn rhe atfnrV . but they feven years old. As the Englifh were in reality abfo- ' 

lute fovereigns of the country, it was debated in the 
council of Calcutta whether Meer Jaffier’s fon fhould 
be allowed to fucceed, according to the cuftom of the 
country, or the grandfon, according to the Englifh 
cuftom. The point being carried in favour of Najem, 
it was next debated on what terms he fhould be ad¬ 
mitted to the fucceffion. The late nabob, among 
other impofitions, had obliged himfelf to fupport an 
army of 12,000 horfe and as many foot. It was 
alleged on this occafion, that he had not fulfilled 
his engagement; that he had difbanded moft of the 
troops ; that at belt they were but an ufelefs bur¬ 
den, having never anfwered any purpofe in real fer- 
vice, for which reafon the company had been obliged 
to augment their military eftablifhment; it was there¬ 
fore now judged expedient that the nabob fhould fettle 
a fum, upwards of 800,0001. annually, on the com- 


caufed his foldiers advance to the attack; 
were received with fuch vollies of ftones, which the 
Indians threw both with hands and feet, that they were 
repulfed in- a very fhort time ; and though the attack 
was renewed the next day, it was attended with no 
better fuccefs; on which the Englifh commander en¬ 
camped with his army under the walls of Benares. 

Soon after this, Colonel Munro being recalled, the 
command of the army devolved on Sir Robert Fletcher, 
a major in the company’s troops. The nabob in the 
mean time, inftead of attacking the Englifh army at 
once, contented himfelf with fending out parties of 
light horfe to fkirmifh with their advanced pofts, while 
the main body lay at the diftance of about 15 miles 
from Benares, which rendered it very dangerous for 
them to move from their place. On the 14th of 
January 1765, however, Sir Robert ventured at mid¬ 
night to break up his camp under the walls of Benares, 


and to march off towards the enemy, leaving a party pany, to be paid out of the treafury; that he fhould 
to protect that place againft any attempt during his alfo difeard his prime minifter and great favourite 
abfence. In three days he came up with the main Nuncomar, and receive in his place a perfon appointed 


body of Indians, who retreated before him ; on which 
he refolved to make another attempt on Chanda Geer, 

4 


by the council, who was to ad in the double capacity 
of minifter and governor to affift and inftrud him. 

The 
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The council were alfo to have a negative upon the no¬ 
mination of all the fuperintendants and principal of¬ 
ficers employed in collecting or receiving of the re¬ 
venues ; that he fhould take their advice, and have their 
confent to fuch nominations whenever they thought 
proper to interfere in them. He was alio to receive 
their complaints, and pay a due attention to them upon 
the milbehaviour of any of the officers who cither were 
appointed already or fhould be in time to come. 

With thefe extravagant requilitions the young na¬ 
bob was obliged to comply, though he had dilcern- 
ment enough to perceive that he was now an ablolute 
Have to the council of Calcutta. Though obliged by 
treaty to difmifs Nuncomar from the office of prime 
minifter, he ftill continued to lhowhim the fame favour, 
until at lalf he was charged with carrying on a treafon- 
able correfpondence with Sujah Dowla, for which the 
nabob was enjoined to fend him to Calcutta to take 
his trial. The unfortunate prince ufed every method 
to driver his favourite from the impending danger, 
but to no purpofe: he was obliged to fubmit to the 
mortification of having all his offers with regard to his 
releafe rejected, though the committee at Calcutta af¬ 
terwards thought proper to fet him at liberty without 
any trial. 

Thefe extraordinary powers, exerted in fuch a des¬ 
potic manner by the council of Calcutta for fuch a 
length of time, could not but at lafl induce their fupe- 
riors to circumferibe them in fome degree, by appoint¬ 
ing others who fhould ail independently even of this 
council, and who might be fuppofed to be actuated by 
more upright and honourable principles than had hi¬ 
therto appeared in their conduct. The great character 
which Lord Clive had already gained in the eaft, juftly 
marked him out as a proper perfon for adjufting die 
affairs of Bengal. On the 3d of May 1765 he arrived 
in the eaft, with full powers as commander in chief, 
prefident, and governor of Bengal. An unlimited power 
was alfo committed to a felect committee, confiding 
of his lordihip and four gentlemen, to aCt and deter¬ 
mine every thing themfelves, without dependence on 
the council. It was, however, recommended in their in- 
ftruCtions, to confult the council in general as often as 
it could be done conveniently; but the foie power of 
determining in all cafes was left with them, until the 
troubles of Bengal fhould be entirely ended. By thefe 
gentlemen a plan of reformation was inftantly fet a- 
bout: by which, however, violent difputes were occa- 
fioned : but the committee, difregarding thefe impotent 
efforts, exerted their authority to the full extent, fel- 
dom even acquainting the council with their tranfac- 
tions, and never allowing them to give their opinion on 
any occafton. 

On taking the affairs of Bengal into thorough con- 
fideration, Lord Clive found that the fuccefs of the 
Britifh arms could be productive of nothing but wars ; 
that to ruin Sujah Dowla was to break down the 
ftrongeft barrier which the Bengal provinces could 
have againfl the incurfions of the Mahrattas and other 
barbarous people to the weftward, who had long defola- 
ted the northern provinces ; and the Mogul, with whom 
the company had concluded a treaty, was utterly unable 
to fupport himfelf, and would require the whole Englifh 
power in the eaft to fecure him in his dignity. His 
lordfhip therefore found it neceffary to conclude a 
Voi. IX. 


treaty with Sujah Dowla. The Mogul was fatisfied India. 

by obtaining a more ample revenue than he had for ' v -' 

iome time enjoyed ; by which means he might be ena- a flairs* of 
bled to march an army to Delhi to take poffeffion of Bengal let- 
his empire. For the company his lordfhip obtained tied by 
the office of duan or collector of revenues for the LordCilve., 
province of Bengal and its dependencies. Thus Sujah 
Dowla was again put in poffeffion of his dominions, 
excepting a fmall territory which was referved to the 
Mogul, and ellimated at 20 lacks of rupees, or 
250,000 1 . annually. The company were to pay 26 
lacks of rupees, amounting to 325,0001. fterling. 

They engaged alfo to pay to the nabob of Bengal an 
annual fum of 53 lacks, or 662,500 b for the expences 
of government, and the fupport of his dignity. The 
remainder of the revenues of Bengal were allotted to 
the company, who on their part guaranteed the terri¬ 
tories at that time in poffeffion of Sujah Dowla and 
the Mogul. 

Thus the Eaft India company acquired the fove- 
reignity of a territory equal in extent to the moft flou-. 
rifhing kingdom in Europe. By all this, however, they 
were fo far from being enriched, that the diforder of 
their affairs attracted the attention of government, and 
gave the Britifh miniftry an opportunity at laft of de¬ 
priving them of their territorial poffeffions, and fub- 
jeCting the province of Bengal to the authority of the 
crown*. New misfortunes alfo fpeedily occurred, and * See Eaft 
the company found a moft formidable enemy in Hyder India Cim ~ 
Aly, or Hyder Naig. This man, from the rank of a t*” 3 ' 
common fepoy, had raifed himfelf to be one of the \y a rwi t h 
moft conftderable princes in the empire of Indoftan. Hyder Aly.. 
Being fenfible that the power of the Englifh was an in- 
fuperable bar to his ambitious defigns, he praCtifed on 
the nizam of the Deean, and partly by promifes, part¬ 
ly by threats, engaged him to renounce his alliance: 
with the company, and even to enter into a war a- 
gainft them. As he had been at great pains to. 
introduce the European difeipline among his troops, 
and had many renegadoes in his fervice, he imagi¬ 
ned, that with the advantage of numbers he fhould cer¬ 
tainly be able to cope with his antagonifts in the open 
field. In this, however, he was deceived ; for on the He is de*. 
26th of September 1767, his army was entirely defeat- f £ated by- 
ed by Colonel Smith at a place called Errour near Trin- ^ o l 0 " e ^ 
comalle ; after which the nizam thought it advifable bnut ' 
to defert his new ally, and conclude another treaty with 
the Englifh. From the latter, however, he did not 
obtain peace but at the expence of ceding to them the 
Duanny of the Balegat Carnatic, which includes the 
dominions of Hyder Aly and fome petty princes. 

Hyder, thus deferted by his ally, transferred the feat 
of war to a mountainous country, where, during the 
year 1767, nothing decifive could be effected ; while the 
Indian cavalry was fometimes enabled to cut off the 
fupplies, and interrupt the communications of their 
antagonifts. During thefe operations fome (hips were 
fitted out at Bombay, which conveyed 400 European 
feldiers and about 800 fepoys to attack Mangalore, 
one of Hyder Aly’s principal fea-ports, where all his 
fhips lay. This enterprife proved fuccefsful, and nine 
fhips were brought away; hut too fmall a garrifon ha¬ 
ving been left in the place, it was almoft immediately 
after retaken, and all who were in it made prifoners by 
Hyder Aly. 

C. « la. 
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In the meantime, an injudicious meafure, adopted by 
the Eugliih in their method of managing the army, 
proved not only of the utmoft detriment tQ their caufe, 
but occafioned difgraces hitherto unheard of in the hi- 
ftory of the nation, viz. the defertion of officers from 
the iervice of Britain to that of a barbarous prince, and 
the giving up of forts in fuch a fhameful manner as 
could not but fugged a fufpicion that they had been 
betrayed.—The original caufe of ail this mifehief was 
the appointment oifield-deputies to attend the army, and 
to controul and fuperintend'the conduct of the command¬ 
er in chief; and thefe, in the prefent inftance, being deep¬ 
ly concerned in the contra&s for the army, took care to 
■regulate its motions in fuch a manner as bed fuited 
their private intered or convenience. Hyder Aly did not 
fail to improve the errors confequent upon this kind of 
management to his own advantage. General Smith had 
penetrated far into his country, taken feveral of his for- 
trefl’es, and was in a fair way of becoming raafter of his 
capital, when all his operations were checked at once 
by the field-deputies. His antagonid being thus allow¬ 
ed fome refpite, fuddenly entered the Carnatic with a 
numerous army of horfe, ravaging and dedroying every 
thing at pleafure. Thus tire Englifh were obliged to 
relinquifh all their conqueds in order to defend their 
own territories; while this reverie of fortune not only 
difeouraged the allies of the Englifh, but even produ¬ 
ced in them an inclination to defert their caufe, and go 
over to Hyder Aly, while thofe who remained faithful 
paid dearly for their attachment. The nabob of Arcot, 
the mod faithful ally the Englifh ever had, differed ex¬ 
tremely on this occafion. Hyder Aly had long enter¬ 
tained a violent enmity againd this prince ; mod pro¬ 
bably on account of his inviolable attachment to the 
Englifh. His dominions were therefore ravaged with¬ 
out mercy; and thus, while Hyder gratified his perfo- 
nal refentment againd him, he cut off from the Englifh 
one of the principal refources they had for carrying on 
the war. 

On the return of the company’s forces to the de¬ 
fence of the Carnatic, they found themfelves very little 
able to cope with their adverfary ; for, befides the 
continuance of the fame caufes which had formerly 
contributed to their want of fuccefs, they had been 
very much weakened in their expedition. Hyder Aly 
hadalfo the prudence to avoid a general engagement, but 
frequently intercepted the convoys of the Englifh, cut off 
their detached parties, and wearied them out with long 
and continual marches. The news of his fuccefs againd 
an enemy hitherto invincible by all the powers of In¬ 
dia, fo railed his reputation, that adventurers flocked 
to him from all parts ; by which means his cavalry were 
foon increafed to upwards of 90,000 ; to which, how¬ 
ever, his infantry bore no proportion. 

Notwithdanding all his fuccefs, it appears that the 
forces of Hyder Aly were altogether unable to cope 
with thofe of Britain, even when there was the greated 
imaginable difparity of numbers. A detachment of 
the company’s forces had made an affault upon a fort 
called Mulwaggle , in which they were repulfed with 
fome lofs. This, with the ftnall number of the de¬ 
tachment, encouraged Hyder Aly to march, at the 
head of a great part of his army, to the protection of 
the fort. The commanding officer, however, Colonel 
Wood, did not hefitate, with only 460 Europeans and 


2300 fepoys, to attack this army, confiding of 14,000 
herfe, 12,000 men armed with matchlock guns, and 
fix battalions of fepoys. The engagement laded fix 
hours ; when at lad Hyder Aly, notwithdanding his 
numbers, was obliged to retreat, leaving the field co¬ 
vered with dead bodies ; the lofs of the Britifh being 
upwards of 300 killed and wounded. This engage¬ 
ment, however, was attended with no confequenccs af¬ 
fecting the war in general, which went on for fome 
time in the fame manner, and greatly to the difadvan- 
tage of the company. The divifions and difeontents 
among the officers and council daily increafed, the fol- 
diers deferted, and every thing went to ruin. The re¬ 
venues of the eftablifliment of Madras being at laft un¬ 
equal to the expences of the war,, large remittances were 
made from Bengal to anfwer that purpofe ; and as thefe 
were made in a kind of bafe gold coin, the company 
is faid by that means alone to have loft 40,0001. in the 
difference of exchange only. At laft Hyder Aly ha- 
ving given the Englilh army the flip, fuddenly appeared 
within a few miles of Madras ; which occafioned fuch 
an alarm, that the prefidency there were induced to 
enter into a negociation with him. The Indian prince, 
on his part, was very ready to hearken to propofals of 
peace upon any reafonable terms. An offenfive and 
defenfive treaty was therefore concluded on the 3d of 
April 1769, on the fimple condition that the forts and 
places taken on both fides fhould be reftored, and each 
party fit down contented with their own expences. 

By this treaty it was particularly ftipulated, that in 
cafe of either party being attacked by their enemies, 
the other fhould give them affiftance; and in this cafe 
even the number of troops to be fupplied by each was 
fpecified. It foon after appeared, however, that the 
prefidency of Madras were refolved to pay very little 
regard to their engagements. Hyder Aly having in 
a little time been involved in a war with the Mahrattas, 
applied for affiftance, according to agreement; but 
was refufed by the prefidency, who pretended to fear a 
quarrel with the Mahrattas themfelves. As the latter 
are a very powerful and warlike nation, Hyder Aly 
found himfelf overmatched, and therefore applied feve¬ 
ral times to the Englifh for the affiftance he had a right 
to exped:; but was conftantly refufed on various pre¬ 
tences : which convinced him at laft that he could placer 
no dependence on the friendfhip of the Englifh, and 
filled him with an implacable hatred againft them. As 
foon, therefore, as he could make up his differences 
with the Mahrattas, he refolved to recover his Ioffes, 
and revenge himfelf on thofe faithlefs allies. With this 
view he applied himfelf to their rivals the French} 
whom no Indian nation ever found backward in {Apply¬ 
ing them with the means of defence againft the English. 
By their means he obtained military ftores in the greateft 
abundance, a number of experienced officers and fol- 
diers: and the European difeipline was brought to 
much greater perfection than even he himfelf had ever 
been able to bring it before this period. Thus, in a 
fhort time, imagining himfelf a match for the Mahrat- 
tas, he renewed the war ; and gained fuch deciftve ad¬ 
vantages, as quickly obliged them to conclude an ad¬ 
vantageous treaty with him. 

It now appeared that the Englifh, notwithftandmg 
their pretended ill-will to quarrel with the Mahrattas, 
had not the leaft hefttation at doing fo when their in- 
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India, tereft was concerned. In order to underftand the fub- 
' ^ ' fequent tranfactions, however, we mud obferve, that 

the Mahrattas, like other nations of Indoftan, were 
originally governed by princes called Rajahs, who reign¬ 
ed at Setterah; and though in procels of time they 
came to be divided into a number of petty Hates, yet 
they paid a nominal refpeft to the ram-rajah, who had 
a right to affemble the chiefs, and order out their 
troops on any neceffary occafion. By degrees this dig¬ 
nity of ram-rajah or fou-rajah (as he was alfo called), 
became merely titular, the adminiftration being entire¬ 
ly poffeffed by the pailhwa or chancellor. This office 
being ufurped by one particular family, Nana-row, the 
reigning pailhwa, feized the ram-rajah, and confined 
him in a fortrefs near Setterah. At his death he left 
two fons Mada-row and Narain-row; of whom the 
former, as being the elder, fucceeded him in the paifh- 
walhip. Ionogee Boofla, or Bouncello, the immediate 
predeceflor of Moodagee Boofla, rajah of Berar, was 
one of the pretenders to the dignity of ram-rajah, 
as being the neareft of kin; at the fame time that 
Roganaut-row, called alfo Ragobah, uncle to Mada- 
row himfelf, pretended to the paiffiwafliip. On this 
account the latter was confined by Mada-row, but who 
imprudently releafed him a little before his death, and 
even recommended to him in the moll affectionate man¬ 
ner the care of his brother Narain-row, who was to 
fucceed to the paifhwaffiip. The care he took in con- 
fequence of this recommendation was fuch as might 
eaiily have been imagined ; the unhappy Narain-row 
was murdered, and Roganaut-row the affaffin fled 
to Bombay ; where, on promiling a ceffion of terri¬ 
tory, he was protected and encouraged in his preten- 
fions. The Mahrattas remonftrated againft this be¬ 
haviour ; but the Englifh had determined at all events 
to profit by the civil diffenfions of the Indians, and 
therefore paid no regard to the juftice or injuftice of 
their caufe. The Mahrattas therefore not only made 
up their differences with Hyder Aly, as has been al¬ 
ready mentioned, but became determined enemies to 
tire Englifh, at the fame time that a dangerous confe¬ 
deracy was formed among the moll powerful princes 
of India to expel from that part of the world thofe in¬ 
truders whofe avarice could be fatisfied with no concef- 
lions, and whom no treaties could bind when it ferved 
their turn to break them. 

The refentment of Hyder Aly was particularly di¬ 
rected againft the prefidency of Madras for the rea- 
fons already given ; he had alfo received frefh provoca¬ 
tion by their caufing a body of troops march through 
‘ his dominions without his leave, and that to the affift- 
ance of a prince for whom he had no great friendfhip ; 
alfo by the capture of the French fettlement of Mahie, 
on the coaft of Malabar, which he faid was within his- 
dominions, and confequently that the French were un¬ 
der his protection. His troops were therefore affem- 
bled from every quarter, and the greateft preparations 
made for a powerful invafion. The prefidency of Ma¬ 
dras in the mean time fpent their time in mutual al¬ 
tercations, neglecting even to fecure the paffes of the 
mountains, through which only an invafion could be 
made, until their aCtive antagonift, having feized and 
Dreadful guarded thofe paffes, fuddenly poured out thro’ them 
invafion by at the head of 100,000 men, among whom was a large 
Hyder Aly. body of European troops under French officers, and 


commanded by colonel Lally, a man of great bravery 
and experience in war. 

The alarm was given on the 24th of July 1780 that 
Hyder Aly’s horl’e were only nine miles diftant from 
Madras. The inhabitants inftantly deferted their hou- 
fes and fled into the fort; while the unrefifted barba¬ 
rian burnt the villages, reduced the inferior forts, and 
prepared to lay fiege to the capital. It being now ab- 
lblutely neceffary to make fome refiftance, meafures 
were taken for affembling the troops ; ,in doing which 
an exprefs was fent to colonel Bailie, at that time at 
Gumeroponda, about 28 miles from Madras, to pro¬ 
ceed from thence direftly to Conjeveram with the corps 
under his command, where the main body was to meet 
him. But when the latter was under marching or- Unfortu- 
ders, the firft regiment of cavalry pofitively refufed to “ a te expe- 
move without money; and as they perfifted in their <btlon 
refolution, were at laft made prifoners and fent to Ma- 1 
dras. The main body, then, confifting of 1500 Eu¬ 
ropeans and 4200 fepoys, under Sir HeCtor Munro, 
with their train of artillery, proceeded towards Conje¬ 
veram : and fuch were the fatigues of their march, 
that 200 men belonging to the 73d regiment were 
left lying on the road. On their arrival at Conjeve¬ 
ram, they found the town in flames, great bodies of the 
enemy’s cavalry advancing on both flanks, and no ap¬ 
pearance of colonel Baillie’s detachment. The march 
of this body had been impeded by a fmall river fvvelled 
by a fudden fall of rain. On this occafion, the officer 
who gives the account of this difafter makes the follow¬ 
ing obfervation. “ In this incident we have a moft re¬ 
markable proof and example of the danger of procraf- 
tination, and on what minute circumftances and hid¬ 
den fprings of the mind the fortune and the general if- 
fue of war may depend. Had colonel Baillie paffed 
over the Tripaffore without halting, as fome advifed, 
and encamped on its fouthern inftead of its northern 
banks, the difafter that foon followed would have been 
prevented, and an order of affairs wholly different from 
that which took place would have fucceeded.” 

Hyder Aly having now railed the fiege of Ar- 
cot, in which he had been employed, marched toward? 
Conjeveram; in the neighbourhood of which he en¬ 
camped, and in the courfe of feveral days, at different 
times, offered battle. On the 6th of September he de¬ 
tached his fon Tippoo Saib with the flower of his ar¬ 
my to cut off the detachment under colonel Baillie, 
who was now at Perrambaukam, a fmall village diftant 
from the main body about 15 miles, he himfelf remain¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood of Conjeveram, in order to 
watch the motions of Sir Heftor Munro. J%4 

The detachment under Tippoo Saib confifted of IJ C is a t- 
30,000 horfe, 8000 foot, with 12 pieces of cannon, tacked by 
Notwithftanding this fuperiority in number, however, Tippoo 
they were bravely repulfed by Colonel Baillie’s hand- Saib > buS - 
ful of troops ; and a junction was effected with a de- 
tachment under Sir Robert Fletcher, fent by Sir Hec¬ 
tor Munro on firft hearing the noife of the engage¬ 
ment. 

This junftion was effedted on the gth of September, 
and next morning orders were given for the whole ar¬ 
my to march; Colonel Fletcher’s detachment being I2 . 
aifperfed in different parts of the line. From the i s again afe* 
moment they began to march the enemy played off tacked, 
their rockets, which, however, did but little execu- 
C c 2 ticnj 
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' India, tion; l>ut about ten at night feveral guns began to 
v v ’ open on the rear of the Englifli. Colonel Baillie, 
therefore, after fome proper manoeuvres, caufed his 
troops form a line, while the enemy cannonaded them 
incelfantly with great execution. On this Colonel 
Baillie detached Captain Rumley with five companies 
of fepoy grenadiers to ftorm their guns; which fervice 
they would have undoubtedly accomplifhed, had not 
their march been,, interrupted by a torrent of water 
which at that time happened to be unfordable. Cap¬ 
tain Rumley therefore returned about half an hour af¬ 
ter eleven, when the guns of the enemy were heard 
drawing off towards the Englifli front, and a general 
, alarm was perceived throughout their camp ; owing, 
ns was fuppofed, to their having received intelligence 
of the party that had been fent to ftorm their guns. 
“ From their noife, confufion, and irregular firing 
(fays our author), one would have imagined that a 
detachment of our men had fallen upon them with 
fixed bayonets. At that critical moment, had a party 
of grenadiers been fent againft them, they would have 
routed without difficulty the whole of Tippoo’s army. 
Having about ten o’clock in the evening advanced a 
few hundred yards into an avenue, the detachment re¬ 
mained there in perfeft filence till the morning. 

“ Colonel Fletcher being afked by fome officers, 
wby Colonel Baillie halted 5 modeftly anfwered, that 
Colonel Baillie was an officer of eftablifhed reputation, 
and that he no doubt had reafons for his conduc'd. It 
■cannot, however, be concealed, that this halt afforded 
an opportunity for Tippoo Saib to draw off his cannon 
to a very ftrong poft by which the Englifli were obli¬ 
ged to pafs; and at the fame time of informing Hy- 
der of their fituation, and fuggefting to him the expe¬ 
diency of advancing for the improvement of fo favour¬ 
able a conjuncture. 

“ On the 10th of September, at five o’clock in the 
morning, our little army marched off by the right in 
fubdiviuons, having their baggage on their right flank 
and the enemy on their left. A few minutes after 
fix two guns opened on their rear, on which the line 
-halted a few minutes. Large bodies of the enemy’s 
cavalry now appeared on their right flank ; and juft at 
the moment when the pagoda of Conjeveram appeared 
in view, and our men had begun to indulge the hopes 
of a refpite from toils and dangers, a rocket-boy 
was taken prifoner, who informed them, that Hy- 
der’s whole army was marching to the affiftance of 
Tippoo. Four guns now opened on their left with 
great effeft. So hot was the fire they fuftained, and 
fo heavy the lofs, that Colonel Baillie ordered the 
whole line to quit the avenue, and prefent a front to 
the enemy; and at the fame time difpatched Captain 
Rumley with ten companies of fepoy grenadiers to 
ftorm the enemy’s guns. 

“ Within a few minutes after Captain Rumley had 
left the line, Tippoo’s guns Were filenced. Rumley’s 
little detachment immediately took poffeflion of four 
of the enemy’s guns, and completely routed the party 
attached to them. Captain Rumley, overcome with 
fatigue, ordered Captain Gowdie, the officer next in 
command, to lead on the party, and take poffeflion of 
b* Tiber’s f° me more guns placed a few hundred yards in their 
whole ar- front. But in a few mintutes after, as they were ad- 
sny. vancing for this purpofe, a fudden cry was heard, a¬ 


mong the fepoys, of horfe i horfe! The camp follow- fndiad 
ers, vhofe numbers were nearly five to one of the "—v ——• 
troops under arms, were driven on a part of our line 
by the numerous and furrounding forces of Hyder 
Aly; who being informed of the embarraffing fitua¬ 
tion of Colonel Baillie, had left his camp without ftri- 
king his tents, with a view to conceal his march from 
the Englifli. A great confufion among our troops 
was the unavoidable confequence of this Hidden onfet. 

The Europeans were fuddenly left on the field of ac¬ 
tion alone: and at that critical moment a detachment 
from the advanced guard Df Hyder’s army prefled on 
with great celerity between our line and Captain Rum- 
ley’s party. The commanding officer, therefore, ap- 
preihenfive of being cut off from our little army, judg¬ 
ed it moft prudent to retreat. 

“ Colonel Baillie, when he was informed that an 
immenfe body of horfe and infantry was marching to¬ 
wards him, and that this was fuppofed to be Hyder’s 
main army, laid, ‘ Very well, we fliall be prepared to 
receive them.’ Hyder’s whole forces now appeared 
inconteftably in view; and this barbarian chief, who 
as was obferved of the Roman general by Pyrrhus, 
had nothing barbarous in his difeipline, after dividing 
his guns agreeably to a preconcerted plan, opened 
from 60 to 70 pieces of cannon, with an innumerable 
quantity of rockets. 

Hyder’s numerous cavalry, fupported by his regu¬ 
lar infantry and European troops, driven on by threats, 
encouraged by promifes, and led on by his moft dif- 
tinguiflied officers, bore on our little army in different 
quarters without making the leaft impreffion. Our 
men, both Europeans and fepoys, repeatedly prefent- 
ed and recovered their fire-arms as if they bad been 
manoeuvring on a parade. The enemy were repulfed Gallant be- 
in every attack ; numbers of their beft cavalry were haviour o£ 
killed, and many more were wounded; even their in- £ns " 
fantry were forced to give way: and Hyder would 
have ordered a retreat, had it not been for the advice 
of General Lally, who informed him that it was now 
too late, as General Monro was moft probably ad¬ 
vancing on their rear from Conjeveram ; for which rea- 
fon nothing remained but to break the detachment by 
their artillery and cavalry. 

“ Tippoo Saib had by this time collefted his party 
together, and renewed the cannonade ;and at the fame 
time that the Englifli were under the neceffity of fufr 
taining an attack both from the father and fon, two 
of their tumbrils were blown up by Hyder’s guns, and 
a large opening made in both lines. They had now 
no other ammunition than grape ; their guns difeonti- 
nued firing; and in this dreadful fituation, under a ter¬ 
rible fire not only of guns but rockets, lofing great 
numbers of officers and men, they remained from half 
pail feven rill nine o’clock. 

“ On this Hyder Aly, perceiving that the guns 
Were quite filenoed, came with his whole army round 
their right flank. The cavalry charged them in dif- 
tinft columns, and in the intervals between thefe the 
infantry poured in vollies of mufketry with dreadful 
effedt. Mhiar Saib, with the Mogul and Sanoor ca- Is g 
valry, made the firft impreffion. Thefe were followed They are 
by the elephants and the Myforean cavalry, which com- at laft de¬ 
pleted the overthrow of the detachment. Colonel Bail- Hated, 
lie, though grievoufly wounded, rallied the Euro¬ 
peans, 
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India, ptans, and once more formed them into a fqnare and 
v with this handful of men he gained an eminence, 
where, without ammunition and mo ft of the people 
wounded, he refifted and repulfed 13 feparate attacks ; 
but frefk bodies of cavalry continually pouring in, they 
were broken without giving way. Many of our men, 
delperatelywounded, railing themfelvesfrom the ground 
received the enemy on their bayonets. 

“ Captain Lucas’s battalion of fepoys, at the time 
when our men moved up to a rifmg ground, was Ra¬ 
tioned to the right of the European grenadiers ; but 
that corps, feeing the Europeans in motion, and mif- 
underftanding perhaps this evolution for a retreat, broke 
in the utmoR confufion. The Europeans, bravely fuf- 
taining their reputation for intrepid valour, remained 
in this extremity of dillrefs Ready and undaunted, 
though furrounded by the French troops, and by Hy¬ 
der’s cavalry to the number of 40,000. They even 
expreffed a defire, though their number did not exceed 
400, of being led on to the attack. A party of To- 
pafies, who lay at the diftance of about 30 yards in our 
front, kept up’ an inceffant fire of fmall arms with 
great effe<R. Many attempts were made by the ene¬ 


my’s cavalry to break this fmall body of men; but b} 
the Ready conduct of both our officers and men they 
were repulfed. 

“ Colonel Baillie, finding that there was now no 
profpeff of being relieved by General Munro, held 
up a flag of truce to one of the chiefs of Hyder’s 
army. But this was treated with contempt, and the 
furdar endeavoured at the fame time to cut off the co¬ 
lonel. The reafon the enemy affigned for this was, 
that the fepoys had fired after the fignal was hoified. 
A few minutes after this, our men received orders to 
lay down their arms, with intimation that quarter 
would be given. This order was fcarcely complied 
with, when the enemy rufhed in upon them in the 
moR favage and brutal manner, fparing neither age 
nor infancy nor any condition of life; and, but for 
the humane interpofition of the French commanders 
Lally and Piraoran, who implored and infiRed with 
the conqueror to fhow mercy, the gallant remains of 
our little army muR have fallen a facrifice to that 
favage thirR of blood with which the tyrant difgraced 
his viftory.”( a) 

In this unfortunate aftion near 700 Europeans were 

killed 


(a) In a narrative of the fufferings of the Englifh who furvived this'fatal day, faid to be publifhed by an of¬ 
ficer in Colonel BailKe’s detachment, we find it related, that “ Hyder Aly, feated in a chair in his tent, en¬ 
joyed the fight of the heads of the Rain, as well as of his prifoners. Colonel Baillie, who was himfelf very 
much wounded, was brought to his camp on a cannon, and with feveral other gentlemen in the fame fituation 
laid at the tyrant’s feet on the ground and in the open air. In this fituation they faw many of the heads 
of their countrymen prefented to the conqueror, fome of them even by EngliRi officers, who were forced to 
perform that horrid talk ; in a little time, however, Hyder ordered no more heads to be brought to him while 
the EngliRi gentlemen were prefent. A tent was fitted up for Colonel Baillie and his officers, but without 
Rraw or any thing elfe to lie upon, though many of them were dangeroufly wounded ; and as the tent could 
only contain 1 o perfons, the refi were obliged to lie m the open air. When the prifoners were removed from 
place to place, they were wantonly infulted, and even beaten by thofe who had the charge of them, If the 
latter halted to refrefii themfelves under a tree, they would be at the trouble of carrying their prifoners to the 
fide next the fun, lefi they fhould enjoy the benefit of the fhade. Sometimes they were tormented with thirR, 
at others the people allowed them to drink water out of the palms of their hands, it being reckoned a profa¬ 
nation to allow an European to drink out of a veffel belonging to an Indian,” See. 

In this narrative are likewife mentioned fome examples of a recovery from wounds, which, if we can depend 
on their authenticity, muR undoubtedly fhow a reiterative power in the human body altogether unknown in this 
climate. , 

Lieutenant Thomas Bowfer received a nrufleet ball in his leg;, and after that eight defperate wounds with 
a feymitar. Hje lay for feven hours on the fpot, deprived of all fenfation ; but, towards evening, awakened 
from his trance, Rripped of all his clothes, except a pair of under drawers and part of his fliii-t, with an in- 
tenfe thirR, calling out, and imploring a little water from the enemy- Some were moved with compaffion, 
while others anfwered his intreaties only with infults and threats of immediate death. Some water, however, 
was brought from a pool in the field of battle, about 50 or 60 yards from the place where he lay. It was 
deeply tinged with blood ; neverthelefs, Mr Bowfer being farnlfhed by one of Hyder’s foldiers with an earthen 
chatty, or pot containing about a pint, and directed to the place, crawled thither as well as he could. Though 
Rruck with horror at the fight of the dead and wounded - with which it was filled, he quenched his thirR with 
the liquid ; and having filled his chatty, endeavoured to proceed towards Conjeveram. He had not, however, 
moved from his place above 300 or 400 yards, when, being quite overcome, he was obliged to lie all night 
in the open air, during which time there fell two heavy fhowers of rain. Next morning he proceeded to Con¬ 
jeveram ; but after walking about a mile, was met by fome of the enemy’s horfemen, by whom he was 
brought back prifoner, -and obliged to walk without any affifiance. "When delivered up to the enemy’s fepoys, 
he was fo Riff with his wounds, that he could not Roop or even bend his body in the ftnalleR degree. 

“ The quarter-maRer ferjeant of artillery received fo deep a cut acrofs the back-part of his neck, that he 
was obliged to fupport his head with his hands m order to keep it from falling to a fide all the journey. The 
leaR fliake or unevennefs of the ground made him cry out with pain. He once and again ceafed from all at¬ 
tempts to proceed; but being encouraged and conjured by his companions to renew his efforts, he did fo, 
reached the camp, and at laR, as well as Mr Bowfer, recovered.”—It is alfo remarkable, that, according to 
our author, out of 32 wounded perfons only fix died; though one would be apt to think that the exceffive-ly 
fevere ufage they met with would have killed every one. 
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Irdia. killed on the'fpot; the lofs on Hyder Aly’s part was 
v ho great that he induilrioully concealed it, being en¬ 
raged that the conqueft of fnch an inconfulerable body 
fhould coft him fo many of his braveft troops. He 
fecmed ever after to confider the Englifh with an ex¬ 
treme degree of terror ; infomuch that, notwithftanding 
his pretended exultation on account of the prefent vic¬ 
tory, he no fooner heard a report of Sir Hecftor Mun- 
ro’s march to attack him, than he left his camp in the 
utmoft confufion, abandoning great part of his tents 
and baggage, as well as the vaft numbers that had been 
* 130 wounded in the late a&ion. 

Sir Eyre Q n th e news of Colonel Baillie’s difafter, the fu- 
Gooteap- p reme council of Bengal requefted Sir Eyre Coote 
the'co'n- ° t0 ta ^ e u P on him the management of the war ; for the 
mand of carrying on of which a large fupply of men and money 
the army, was inftantly decreed. This was readily undertaken 
by the iliuftrious -officer juft mentioned, notwithftand¬ 
ing his very precarious ftate of health at that time ; and 
from the moment he took upon him the management 
of affairs, the fortune of the war was changed. 

The fpirit of diffenfion, which for a long time had 
infected the prefidency of Madras, was indeed the true 
caufe of all the misfortunes that had happened. This 
was found by Sir Eyre Coote to be even greater than 
he had heard by report: the refpeft and confidence of 
the natives was wholly loft ; the complaints of the of¬ 
ficers and foldiers were loud and acrimonious ; an in¬ 
activity prevailed in all the councils and operations, 
while the enemy carried every thing before them. Sir 
HeCtor Munro had been greatly haraffed on his march 
to Madras, whither he had retreated after Colonel 
Baillie’s difafter; the forces of Hyder Aly had in- 
fefted all the places in that neighbourhood in fuch a 
manner as in a great meafure to cut off all fupplies; 
and Arcot, the capital city of the moft faithful ally the 
.Britifh ever had, was taken by ftorm, together with an 
adjoining fort, by which means an immenfe quantity 
of ammunition and military ftores fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

No fooner had Sir Eyre Coote taken upon him the 
command of the Britifh forces, than his antagonift 
thought proper to change his plan of operations en¬ 
tirely. He now detached large parties of his nume¬ 
rous forces to lay fiege to the principal fortreffes be-, 
longing to the company ; while, with the braveft and 
beft difciplined part, he kept the field againft the Bri- 
tilh commander in perfon. On the very firft appear¬ 
ance of the Britifh army, however, his refolution fail¬ 
ed, and he abandoned the fiege of every place he had 
invefted, retirng to a confiderable diftance on the 
other fide of the river Palaar, without even difputing 
the paffage of it, as it was expeCled he would have 
done. 

Pon Ucher ^ re fp* te being thus obtained from the incnrfions of 
ry revolts, their formidable enemy, the next operation was to fe- 
but is cure Pondicherry, whofe inhabitants had revolted, 
quickly They were, however, eafily difarmed, their magazines 
reduced, fifized, and all the boats in their poffeffion deftroy- 
ed ; in confequence of which precaution, a French 
fquadron that foon after appeared off Pondicherry was 
obliged to depart without being furnifhed with any 
Tieceffaries. But in the mean time Hyder Aly having 
drawn large reinforcements from all parts of his domi¬ 
nions, refolvpd to try his fortune in a pitched battle. 


His army amounted to 200,000 men, 40,000 of whom India; 

were cavalry and 15,000 well difciplined fepoys. Still, “ 
however, he durft not openly attack the Britifh army 
in the field, but took a ftrong poft from whence he 
might harafs them on their march. Sir Eyre Coote, 
however, was not on his part backward to make the 
attack; and on the other hand Hyder Aly prepared 
to engage him with ail poffible advantage. The battle 
was fought on the ill of July 1781 ; and notwith- 
ftanding the vaft fuperiority of Hyder Aly’s army, 13* 
he was routed with great flaughter. The Indians, Defeats 
however, made a much more obftinate refiftance than H y der 
ufual; the engagement lafted from nine in the morn- y ' 
ing till four in the afternoon, and the deficiency of the 
Englifh in cavalry prevented them from purfuing the 
advantage they had gained. T 

Notwithftanding the lofs of this battle, Hyder Aly Gains a f e - 
was foon encouraged to venture another. This was cond vi&o- 
fought on the 27th of Auguft the fame year, on the * 7 * 
very fpot where Colonel Baillie had been defeated. It 
was more obftin'ately contefted than even the former, 
being continued with great fury from eight in the 
morning to near dufk. A number of brave officers 
and foldiers fell on the part of the Britifh, owing chief¬ 
ly to the terrible fire of the enemy’s artillery and 
the advantageous pofition of their troops. At laft, 
however, the Indian army was totally defeated, and 
driven from every poft it had occupied; though from 
the obftinate refiftance made at this time, Hyder be¬ 
gan to entertain' hopes that his forces might, by a 
fucceffion of fuch battles, be at laft enabled to cope with 134 
the Englifh. He therefore ventured a third battle in Hyder de- / 
fome weeks after, but was now defeated with greater feated a 
lofs than before. Undifcouraged by this bad fuccefs, t ^ iir ^ t * me ‘- 
however, he laid fiege to Vellore; and expefting 
that the relief of it would be attempted, feized a ftrong 
pafs through which he knew the Britifh army mail 
dire ft their march. The Britifh commander accord¬ 
ingly advanced, and found the enemy in poffeffion of 
fome very ftrong grounds on both fides of a marfh 
through which he was obliged to pafs. Here he was 
attacked on all fides, but particularly on the rear, the 
enemy directing their force principally againft the 
baggage and convoy of provifions defigned for the gar- 
rifon. Their utmoft efforts, however, were unfuc- 
cefsful, and Sir Eyre Coote forced his way to Vellore 
in fpite of all oppofition. Hyder Aly did not fail 
to wait his return through the fame pafs ; and having 
exerted his utmoft fkill in polling his troops, attacked 
him with the utmoft vigour : but though the Englifh ^ ^5 
were affaulted in front and in both flanks at once, and v ;,q ory 
a heavy cannonade kept up during the whole time of gained by 
the engagement, the Indians were at laft defeated with the Eng- 
great flaughter. 

By thefe fucceffes the prefidency of Madras were 
now allowed fo much refpite, that an enterprife was 
planned againft the Dutch, fettlement of Negapatam, 
fituated to the fouth of Madras, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tanjour. A very inconfiderable force, how¬ 
ever, could yet be fpared for this purpofe, as Hyder 
Aly, though fo often defeated, was ftill extremely 
formidable. Sir Heftor Munro had the management Dutch fei- 
of the expedition : and fo furious was the attack of tlcment of 
the Britifh failors, that the troops left to guard the Negapatam 
avenues to the place were defeated at the very firft ret * ucc * 

onfet. 
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onfet. A regular fiesje enfued ; which, however, was killed and wounde 
of very Ihort duration, a breach bei ng foon made, and 
the garrifon furrendeving prifoners of war. 

The lofs of Negapatfim was quickly followed by 
that of Trincomalc. Admiral Hughes, who had con¬ 
veyed Sir Iieclor Munro with the land forces to that 
place, and affifled him with his failors, immediately 
after its furrender fet fail for Trincomale, where h 
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arrived about the middle of January 1782. The fort 
of that name was quickly reduced; but the main 
ftrength of the fettlement confided in a fort named 
Oflenburgh, the principal place on the illand, and by 
the capture of which the whole fettlement would be 
reduced. This fort Hands on a hill which commands 
the harbour, but is itfelf overlooked by another hill at 
the diflance of no more that 200 yards. Though the 
gaining of this pod was undoubtedly to be attended 
with the lofs of the fort, it does not appear that the 
governor even attempted to defend it. A Britilh de¬ 
tachment of failors and marines therefore took poffef- 
fion of it, when the admiral fent a fummons of furren¬ 
der, reprefenting the inutility of making any farther 
defence after the lofs of fuch a pod ; and being ex¬ 
tremely dedrous of avoiding an effudon of blood, re¬ 
peated his arguments at feveral different times. The 
governor, however, proving obdinate, the place was 
taken by dorm, with the lofs of about 60 on the part 
of the Britilh, and very little on that of the Dutch, 
the victors giving quarter the moment it was alked. 
Four hundred Europeans were taken prifoners ; a large 
quantity of ammunition and military dores, with a 
numerous artillery, were found in the place; and two 
Indiamen richly laden, with a number of fmall trading 
veffels, were taken in the harbour. 

A more formidable enemy, however, now made his 
appearance on the coad of Coromandel. This was 
Suffrein the French admiral; who fetting out from 
his native country with 11 fhips of the line and feveral 
dout frigates, had fallen in with the Hannible of 50 
guns, and taken her when feparated from her conforts. 
This {hip, along with three others, a 74, a 64, and a 
50, had been fent out to the affidance of Sir Edward; 
and the three lad had the good fortune to join him 
before the arrival of M. de Suffrein. The latter, fup- 
podng that he had not yet received this reinforcement, 
bore down upon the Englilh fquadron at Madras, to 
which place they had failed immediately after the cap¬ 
ture of Trincomale. Perceiving his midake, however, 
he indantly bore away. The Englilh admiral pur- 
fued, took dx veffels, five of them Englifh prizes, and 
the fixth a valuable tranfport laden with gunpowder 
and other military dores, beddes having on board a 
number of land officers, and about 300 regular troops. 
This brought on an engagement, in which M. Suf¬ 
frein, perceiving the rear dividon of the Britifh deet 
unable to keep up with the red, directed his force 
principally againd it. The fhips of Admiral Hughes 
himfelf and Commodore King fudained the mod vio¬ 
lent efforts of the French, having modly two, and 
fometimes three, veffels to contend with. Thus the 
commodore’s {hip was reduced almod to a wreck ; but 
about fix in the evening, the wind becoming more fa¬ 
vourable to the Englilh, the fquadron of the enemy 
were obliged to draw off. The lofs of men on the 
part of the Britifh amounted to little more than 130 


250. 

After the battle Sir Edward returned to Madras ; 
but meeting with no intelligence of Suffrein at that 
place, he made the bed of his way for Trincomale,: 
being apprehendve of an attack upon that place, or of 
the intercepting of a convoy of dores and reinforce¬ 
ments at that time expeifled fiom England. Suffrein 
had indeed 
that time 


got intelligence of tlfs convoy, and was at 
on his way to intercept it. This brought 
the ho (tile fleets again in fight of each other ; and as 
the Britilh admiral had been reinforced by two lhips 
of the line, he was now better able to encounter his 
adverfary. A defperate battle enfued, which conti- a feeoud 
nued till towards night, when the lhips on both fides battle, 
were fo much fhattered, that neither could renew the 
engagement next day. 

Though thefe engagements produced nothing deci- 
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five, they were neverthelefs of the ut 
the affairs of Flyder Aly, who was 
from receiving the fuccours he had been pro mi fed 
from France ; and he was dill farther mortified by the 
defeat of his forces before Tellicherry, ■which place he 
had blocked up fince the commencement of hodilities. 

This lad misfortune was the more fenfibly felt, as an Tellicherry 
open paffage was now left for the Englifh into thofe 
countries bed affected to Hyder. His bad l'uccefs 
here, however, was in fome meafure compenfated by 
the entire defeat of a detachment of about 2000 Eng- 
gliffi infantry and 300 cavalry under Colonel Braith- 
waite, a brave and experienced officer. This detach- 
ment, confiding of chofen troops from Sir Eyre Coote’s wa ite’s de¬ 
army, lay encamped on the banks of the Coleroon, tachment 
which forms the northern boundary of Tanjour. Tip- cut b lT 
poo Saib having procured exaft intelligence of the fi- 
tuation of this party, formed a dedgn of attacking it 
while no danger was fufpeCted on account of the di¬ 
dance of Hyder Aly’s army. He fet out on this 
defign with an army of 15,000 horfe and 5000 foot, 
accompanied by a body of French regulars ; and ha¬ 
ving eroded the Coleroon, fuddenly furrounded the 
Britilh forces on all ddes. The colonel perceiving his 
danger, formed his men into a fquare, didributing the 
artillery to the feveral fronts, and keeping his cavalry 
in the center. In this dtuation he refided for three 
days the utmod efforts of his numerous enemies, al¬ 
ways compelling them to retreat with great lofs. At 
lad General Lally, rightly conjecturing that the 
drength of the Englilh mud be exhauded and their 
numbers thinned by fuch defperate fervice, propofed 
that the French infantry, which was frelli and entire, 
fhould attack one of the fronts of the fquare, while 
the forces of Tippoo Ihould do the fame with the 
other three. This lad attack proved fuccefsful ; the 
Britidi forces were broken with great daughter, which 
however was flopped by the humanity of the French 
commander; who even obtained from Tippoo Saib 
the care of the prifoners, and treated them with a 
tendemefs and humanity they certainly would not 
otherwiie have experienced. A number of Britilh of¬ 
ficers, however perilhed in the engagement, and only 
one remained unwounded. 

In the mean time, the fuccours from France, fo CuddaWe' 
ong expedled by Hyder, made their appearance. As taken, 
foon as a junction was formed, they proceeded, under 

the 
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the command of M. Duclicmin, to'inveft Cuddalore; ginning of Auguft. His intention was to make an India, 
winch not being in any fituation to Hand a fiege, was attempt on Trincomale ; and fo well were Lis defigns v "“' 

furrendered on capitulation. In like manner fome condufted, that Sir Edward received no intelligence 
other places of fmaller confequence were reduced, un- of the danger, till a Britifh frigate chafing a French 
til at laft being joined by Ryder’s numerous forces, one, which took fhelter with a fquadron at Trinco- 
they determined to lay fiege to Vandervafh, a place of male, dii'covered it by this accident, and haftened back 
great importance, and the lofs of which would have - with the news to Madras. It was now, however, too 
been extremely detrimental to the-Englifh. This late; the place was not in a condition to refill a fiegc ; 
quickly brought Sir Eyre Coote with his army to its and the French batteries having filenced thofe of the vertheiefc 
relief; but Hyder Aly, notwithftanding his being re- fort in two days, a capitulation took place on the laft take Trin- 
inforced by the French, durft not yet venture a battle day of Auguft. comale, 

in the open field. On this the Britifh commander pro- Sir Edward Hughes having been detained by con- 
ceeded to attack Amee, the principal depofit of Hy- trary winds, did not arrive at Trincomale before the 
tier’s warlike ftores and neceflaries. Thus the latter 2d of September, when he had the mortification to fee 
was obliged to quit his advantageous ground ; but he the forts in the hands of the French, and that Suffrein 
did fo with fuch fecrecy and fpeed, that he came upon was in the harbour with 15 fail of the line while he 
the Britifh army unawares while preparing for its laft had only- 12. He did not hefitate at venturing 147 
march to Arnee, now only five miles diftant. Per- an engagement with this inferiority, nor did M. Suf- A fourth 
ceiving that the march of the Britifh troops was through frein decline the combat. The event of the battle was 
law grounds, encompaffed on moll parts with high no other than fhattering the fleet and killing and wound- Frenc [, all(1 
hills, he planted his cannon upon the latter; from ing a number of men on both fides. In this, however, Hnglifh. 
which he kept a continual and heavy fire on the troop* as well as in the other engagements, the fuperiority of fleets, 
below, while his numerous cavalry attacked them the Englifh was very manifeft; and in entering the 
on every fide. Notwithftanding all difadvantages, harbour of Trincomale the French loft a 74 gun 
the Britifh commander 'at laft clofed in with the fhip. 

enemy; and after an obftinate difpute completely The lofs of Trincomale was feverely felt by the Eng- 
routed them. Neither this, however, nor any other lifh ; for while the French lay fafely in the harbour 
engagement with Hyder Aly, ever proved decifive ; refitting their fquadron, the Englifh were obliged for 148 
for as the want of cavalry prevented the Britifh gene- that purpofe to fail to Madras. Here the fleet was Englifh 
ral from purfuing his advantage, fo that of his anta- affailed by one of the moft dreadful tempefts ever fleet fliat- 
gonift was fo numerous, that by it he always covered his known on that coaft. Trading veffels to the number 
retreats in fiich an effeftual manner as to lofe but few of near 100 were wrecked, as well as thofe for Madras te mpefti 
men, and in a fhort time to be in a condition to aft laden with rice, of which there was an extreme fcarcity 
again on the offenfive. This was remarkably the cafe at that place. Thus the fcarcity was augmented, to a 
at prefent; for notwithftanding this defeat, which hap- famine, which carried off vaft numbers of the inhabi- 
pened on the 2d of June 1782, he cutoff an advanced tants before fupplies could arrive from Bengal. The 
body of the Britifh army five days after; and haraffed continuance of the bad weather obliged Sir Edward 
the whole in fuch a manner, that Sir Eyre Coote, with his whole fquadron to fail to Bombay ; and there 
notwithftanding his fuccefs, was obliged to move near- he did not arrive till towards the end of the year, when 
er Madras; foon after which, he was obliged, on ac- his fquadron was fo much fhattered, that, in order to 
count of his bad ftate of health, to relinquifh the com- repair it with proper expedition, he was obliged to di- 
inand of the army to General Stuart. ftribute it between the dock-yards of Bombay and the 

Hyder Aly now perceiving that he was likely to be Portuguefe fettlement at Goa. 
attended with no fuccefs by land, began to reft his In the mean time Sir Richard Bickerton arrived at 


hopes on the fuccefs of the French by lea. He there¬ 
fore earneftly requefted M. Suffrein, who poffeffed at 
that time a decifive fuperiority in the number of fhips, 
to lofe no time in attacking the Britifh fquadron be- 
14 5 fore it could be joined by a reinforcement which was 
Athirdfea- then on its way, and was reported to be very formi- 
fight,great- dable. As the French commander was by no means 
ly to the deficient in courage, a third engagement took place 
difadvan- Qn ^ ^ 0 f j a jy 1783. At this time the Britifh 
French. ^ had the advantage of the wind, the battle was much 
more clofe, and the vifrory more plainly on their fide. 
It is faid indeed, that had not the wind fortunately 
fhifted in fuch a manner as to enable the French to 
difengage their fhips, a total and ruinous defeat would 
have enfued. After the engagement, the French ad¬ 
miral proceeded to Cuddalore, having received intelli¬ 
gence that a large body of French troops in tranfports 
was arrived off the ifland of Ceylon, in company with 
three fhips of the line. As this feemed to afford hopes 
of retaliation he ufed fuch diligence in refitting his 
fhips, that the fleet was able to put to fea in the be- 

4 


Bombay from England with five men of war, having 
on board 5000 troops, after a very favourable paffage ; 
having neither feen nor heard of the bad weather which 
had defolated the coafts of India. It was likewife the 
intention of the French to fignalize the campaign of this 
year by an immenfe force both by fea and land in In¬ 
dia. Exclufive of the forces already on the Coaft of Co¬ 
romandel, they were to be joined by 5000 more, all 
regulars, from their iflands on the African coaft. Suf¬ 
frein was to be reinforced by feveral fhips of the line, 
when it Was hoped that a decided fuperiority at fea 
would be obtained over the Englifh; while their fupe- 
rior numbers and artillery on fhore would render them 
invincible by any force that could be brought againft 
them. To oppofe their defigns it was deemed necef- 
fary by the prefidency of Bombay to make a power¬ 
ful diverfion on the coaft of Malabar. Flere was Situa¬ 
ted the kingdom of Myfore, the Sovereignty of which 
had been ufurped by Hyder Aly under the title of 
Dayva, as that of the Mahrattas was by a perfon ftyled 
Paijhiua. This kingdom is nearly in the fame parallel 

with 
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with Arcot. To the northward is the kingdom of fured, but at the fame time the juft and merited, ven- JndU. 
Canara, which is faid to have been the favourite pof- geance that was inflidted upon them by the prince ~ N '~ 
feflion of Hyder Aly ; the name of its capital is Bid- whofe dominions they were ravaging!” In fupport 
nore, which alfo gives name to an extenfive territory, of this dreadful exclamation the following account is 
and was by Hyder changed to that of Hydemagur. given of the expedition. It began with the putting in 
The expedition had been fet on foot as early as the end execution a delign formed by General Matthews of 
of the year 1781 ; a ftrong body of forces under the carrying the war into the heart of Hyder Aly’s domi- 
command of Colonel Humberftone had taken the two nions. For this purpofe the Englilh inverted the city 
cities of Calicut and Panyan, befides others of leffer of Onore, fituated about 300 miles to the fouth of 
note, and penetrated into the inland country, which Bombay, and one of the principal places in the country 
is there difficult and dangerous. Having here made of Canara. “ It was taken by affault (fays Dr An- 
himfelf mafter of a place called Mbngarry Cotta, of drews) with great flaughter, and plundered with cir- 
which the fituation commanded the entrance into the cumrtances of avarice and rapine that difgraced the vic- 
inner parts of the country, he proceeded to attack Pa- tors ; among whom, at the fame time, great difcontents 
latacherry, a conrtderable town at fome miles diftance ; arofe concerning the divifion of the fpoil.” “No 
but being fuddenly environed with a numerous and ho- quarter (fays the Annual Regifter) was given by the 
ftile army, inftead of making himfelf mafter of the victorious Englifh; every man they met was_put to 
place, it was not without the utmoft difficulty that he the fword. Upon this occafion we beg leave to tran- 
madehisefcapeafterlofingallhis provirtonsandbaggage. fcribe three lines from the private letter of one of the 
A great army, confifting of 20,000 foot and 10,000 officers concerned in the expedition. ‘ The carnage 
horfe under Tippoo Saib, alfo advanced againft him (fays he) was great : we trampled thick on the bo- 
with fuch celerity, that the colonel had only time to dies that were ftrewed in the way. It was rather 
retreat to Panyan, where he was fuperfeded in the ftiocking to humanity ; but fuch are only fecondary 
command by Colonel Macleod, and foon after the place confiderations, and to a foldier, whofe bofom glows 
was inverted by the forces of the enemy, among whom with heroic glory, they are thought only accidents of 
was general Lally w r ith a conrtderable body of French, courfe ; his zeal makes him afpire after farther vic- 
Two Britifh frigates, however, having come to the af- tory.’ This part of the peninfula had hitherto been 
rtftance of the place, rendered all the attempts of the untouched by the barbarous and unfparing hands of 
enemy to reduce it abortive. At laft, Tippoo Saib, im- Europeans, and of confequence was full of riches and 
patient of delay, made a vigorous effort againft the fplendor. In the fortrefs of Onore were found fums 
Britifh lines;, but though both the Indian and French of money to an unknown amount, befides jewels and 
commanders behaved with great bravery, the attack diamonds. A conrtderable part of this appears to have 
not only proved unfuccefsful, but they were repulfed been fecured as private plunder by General Matthews, 
with fuch lofs as determined Tippoo to abandon the The complaints of the military were loud; they thought, 
fiege of the place, and retire beyond the river of Pan- and naturally, that the acquirttion of riches w T as the 
yan. fair and reafonable confequence of the perpetration of 

As foon as the prefidency of Bombay were acquaint- bloodfhed. But their commander turned a deaf ear to 
ed with the fuccefs of Colonel Humberftone, General their reprefentations ; and haftened, by adding new lau- 
Matthews was difpatehed to his affiftance with a power- rels to his fame, to hide the flander that might other- 
fill reinforcement. This expedition, which began the wife reft upon him.” 

campaign of 1783 in the kingdom of Canara, has been From Onore the army proceeded to the neareft for- 
related with circumftances fo difgraceful, and fo ex- treffes on the fea-coaft, More and Cundapour. Here 
ceedingly contrary to the behaviour for which the Bri- they were joined by a reinforcement from Bombay un- 
tifh troops are remarkable, that we are totally at a lofs der the command of Colonels Macleod and Humber¬ 
to account for them. On the one hand, it feems fur- ftone, with porttive orders to proceed for Bignore or 
prifing how the national character could be forfeited Hydemagur the capital of Canara. On this General 
by a particular body, and not by any other part of the Matthews marched for the mountains called the Ghauts, 
army ; and on the other, it feems equally furprifing where there is a pafs three miles in length, though only 
why fuch calumnies (if we fuppofe them to be fo) eight feet wide, and which was then ftrongly fortified 
Ihould have arifen againft this particular body and no and defended by a vaft number of the natives. “ The 
other part of the army. Such accounts of it, however, Englilh (fays our authors), however, had already ob- 
were publilhcd as raifed the indignation of the military tained a conrtderable reputation by their executions ; 
gentlemen, who thought proper to publifti a vindica- and the ufe of the bayonet, the moft fatal inftrument 
tion of themfelves. In the Annual Regifters, from ' of war, and which was employed by them on all oc- 
whence, next to the Gazettes and News-papers, the cartons, created fuch an extreme terror in the enemy, 
generality receive what they lo«k upon to be authentic as to enable them to furmount this otherwife impregna- 
intelligencc, the charadter of this army is treated with ble defile.” 

the higheft afperity. “ In the ftory of the conqueft The gaining of this pafs laid open the way to Bid- 
and recovery of Canara (fays the New Annual Regi- nore the capital, to which a fummons was now fent. 
fter), the Spaniards may be faid to be brought a fe- An anfwer was returned, that the place was ready to 
cond time upon the fcene, but not to fit down in ful- fubmit, provided the inhabitants were not molefted, 
len and infolent profperity after all their crimes The and the governor was permitted to fecure his property. 
Spaniards of Britain were overtaken in the midft of The wealth of this city was undoubtedly great, but 
their career; and he who is more of a man than an the eftimates of its amount are very different. By the 
Englilhman, will rejoice in the irregular and unmea- accounts of Bombay it was ftated only at 175,000 k 
Vol. IX. D-d while 
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while the officers concerned in the expedition fay that 
it was not lefs than 1,200,0001. or even 1,920,0001.; 
and even this was only public property ; that feized 
upon by the foldiers, and which belonged to private 
perfons, was undoubtedly very confiderable alfo. 

This treafure was at firft fhown by the general to 
his officers, and declared to belong to the army ; but 
he "afterwards told them that it was all the property of 
the Mahommedan governor, and had been fecured to 
him by the terms of the furrender. It was therefore 
fent to Cundapour under the convoy of Lieutenant 
Matthews, brother to the general, to be thence trans¬ 
mitted to Bombay j but whether any part of it ever 
reached that fettlement or not was never known. The 
difcontents of the army were now carried to the ut- 
moft height; and the conteft became fo ferious, that 
Colonels Macleod, Humberftone, and Shaw, quitted the 
fervice altogether, and returned to Bombay. The of¬ 
ficers charged their general with the moft infatiable 
and fhameful avarice ; while he, in return, accufed his 
whole army of doing every thing difrefpedtful and in¬ 
jurious to him ; of paying no regard to order and diS 
cipline, and of becoming loofe and unfeeling as the moft; 
licentious freebooters. 

From Bidnore detachments were fent to reduce fe- 
veral fortreffes, the principal of which was Ananpour 
or Anantpore. Here orders were iffued for a ftorm 
and no quarter. Every man in the place was put to 
death, except one horfeman who made his efcape after 
being wounded in three places. “ The women, un¬ 
willing to be feparated from their relations, or expo- 
fed to the brutal licentioufnefs of the foldiery, threw 
themfelves in multitudes into the moats with which 
the fort was furrounded. Four hundred beautiful wo¬ 
men, pierced with the bayonet, and expiring in one ano¬ 
ther’s arms, were in this fituation treated by the Britilh 
with every kind of outrage.” 

This exploit was fucceeded by the reduction of 
Carwa and Mangalore, which completed the redudtion 
of Canara, when General Matthews put his army in 
cantonments for the rainy feafon. 

This rapid fuccefs was owing to the death of Hyder 
Aly, which happened in the end of the year 1782. 
His fon Tippoo Saib, however, having taken poffef- 
fion of the government, and fettled his affairs as well 
as time would allow, inftantly refumed his military 
operations. On the 7th of April 1783 he made 
his appearance before Bidnore, fo that General Mat¬ 
thews had fcarce time to colled! a force of 2000 men, 
and to write to Bombay for a reinforcement. But, 
however neceffary the latter muft have been in his cir- 
cumftances, the prefidency were fo much prejudiced 
againft him by the unfavourable reports of his officers, 
that they fufpended him from his commiffion, appoint¬ 
ing Colonel Macleod to fucceed to the command of the 
army. 

Tippoo Saib now advanced with a vaft army, fup- 
pofed not to be fewer than 150,000 men, covering the 
hills on each fide of the metropolis as far as the eye 
$ould reach. The army of General Matthews, alto¬ 
gether unable to cope with fuch a force, were quickly 
driven from the town, and forced to take refuge in 
the citadel. Tippoo having cut off their retreat by 
gaining poffeffion of the Ghauts, laid clofe fiege to 
the fortxefswhich in lefs than a fortnight was obliged 


to capitulate. The terms propofed were, that all pub¬ 
lic property fhould remain in the fort; that the Eng- 
lifti fhould engage not to a <3 againft Tippoo for a fti- 
pulated time ; that they fhould march out with the 
honours of war; that they fhould pile their arms, and 
have full liberty to proceed unmolefted with their pri¬ 
vate property to the fea-coaft, from thence to embark 
for Bombay ; and in this capitulation the garrifons of 
Ananpour and other inland fortreffes were alfe inclu¬ 
ded. 

All thefe terms were broken by Tippoo, who faid 
that they had forfeited their title to liberty by a breach 
of the articles of capitulation, in embezzling and fe- 
creting the public money, which was all, in good faith, 
to be delivered up. That this was really the cafe feems 
to be univerfally acknowledged. In the Annual Re- 
gifter we are told, that “ to prevent too much money 
being found in the poffeffion of one man, the general 
ordered his officers to draw on the paymafter-general 
for whatever fums they wanted. When the fort was 
furrendered to the Sultan, there was not a fingle rupee 
foiind in it.” By this circumftance the fate of the 
garrifon was decided. General Matthews was fent for 
next morning to a conference. He was not, however, 
admitted into his prefence, but immediately thrown into 
chains. Moft of the other principal officers were, on 
various pretences, feparated from the army. The ge¬ 
neral and his companions were conduced to Seringa- 
patnam the capital of Myfore ; and after having expe¬ 
rienced a variety of feverities, were at laft put to death 
by poifon. In this manner the general and 20 officers 
perifhed. The poifon adminiftered was the milk of the 
cocoa-tree, which is faid to be very deadly. 

The above account was repeatedly complained of as 
partial, and at laft openly contradicted in a pamphlet 
intitled “ A vindication of the Conduct of the Eng- 
lifti Forces” employed in that expedition, and publifhed 
by order of the Eaft India Company. In this pamph¬ 
let the circumftance moft found fault with was that 
regarding the women at Anantpore, which was poli- 
tively contradicted. On this account therefore the 
publifhers of the abovementioned work retract that 
part of their narrative, as being founded in mifrepre- 
fentation. Notwithftanding this vindication, however, 
they ftill draw the following conclufions, “ It is al¬ 
ready fufficiently evident, how little has been effected 
by this vindication of the Bombay officers. The great 
outlines of the expedition remain unaltered. It is ftill 
true that a remarkable degree of feverity was employed 
in the field; that, in the capture of the fortreffes of 
Canara, the principle of a ftorm and no quarter was 
very frequently applied; and that the acquifition of 
money was too much the governing objedt in every 
ftage of the undertaking. The vindication of the of¬ 
ficers has therefore done them little fervice; and it 
happens here, as it generally does in the cafe of an im- 
perfedt reply, that the majority of the fails are rather 
ftrengthened and demonftrated by the attempt to refute 
them. With refpect to the conclufion of the ftory, 
the treafures of Hydernagur, and the charge brought 
againft them by Tippoo, that they had broken the 
terms of the capitulation, and that when the fort was 
furrendered not a rupee was to be found in it; thefe 
circumftances are paffed over by the officers in the pro- 
foundeft filence. It was this that roufed the fultan to 
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India. Vengeance; and it is to this that he appeals for his juf- 

v-- tification in difregarding a capitulation which had been 

firft diffolved by the vanquilhed Englilh.” 

The vindication above alluded to was figned by one 
major and 52 fubaltern officers. It feems not, how¬ 
ever, to have given entire fatisfaCtion to the military 
gentlemen themfelves, as other vindications have ap¬ 
peared faid to be written by officers ; but thefe being 
anonymous, can be fuppofed to add very little weight 
to that already mentioned, where fuch a refpectable 
body have figned their names. We fhall therefore 
drop a fubjeCt fo difagreeable, and the inveftigation of 
which at the fame time is entirely foreign to the plan of 
this work. 

It now remains to give fome account of the war 
with the Mahrattas, begun, as was formerly hinted, 
on account of the protection afforded to the affaffin 
154 Roganaut-row. This man had formerly obliged the 
Account of Mogul to take Ihelter in the Englilh factory at Ben- 
the Mah- g a j . g u t being unable to keep up his credit among 
ratta war * his countrymen, was expelled as already related. On 
his arrival at Bombay, an alliance was formed betwixt 
him and the Englilh government; by which the latter 
engaged to replace him in the Mahratta regency in 
confideration of fome valuable ceffions of territory. 
The fupreme council of Bengal, however, difowned 
this treaty, and concluded one with the Mahrattas in 
the month of March 1776; by which it was agreed 
that they fhould provide for Ragobah’s fubfiftence ac¬ 
cording to his rank, on condition of his refiding in 
their country. This being not at all agreeable to Rago- 
bah, he fled once more to Bombay, where a new con¬ 
federacy was entered into for his reftoration. The 
council of Bengal approved of this on account of the 
approaching rupture with France ; and in confequence 
of this, a detachment was, in February 1778, ordered 
to march acrofs the continent of India. By fome mif- 
managements in this expedition the whole army was 
obliged to capitulate with the Mahratta general on 
the 29th of January 1779. One of the terms of the 
capitulation was, that a body of troops which were 
advancing on the other fide fhould be obliged to 
return to Bengal. But General Goddard, the com¬ 
mander of thefe forces, denying the right of the 
council of Bengal to remand him, proceeded on his 
march, - and arrived on the 18th of February. Here 
he received orders to conclude a new treaty, if it could 
be obtained on eafier terms than that of the capitula¬ 
tion by which it had been engaged to cede all our ac- 
quifitions in the country of the Mahrattas. 

Such extreme difregard to any ftipulations that 
could be made, undoubtedly provoked the Mahrattas, 
and induced them to join in the confederacy with Hy- 
der Aly already mentioned. The war, however, was 
fuccefsfully begun by General Goddard in January 
1780. In three months he reduced the whole province 
of Guzerat. Madajee Sindia the Mahratta general 
advanced to oppofe him ; but as he did not clioofe to 
venture a battle, the Englilh general ftormed his camp, 
and totally routed him. Other exploits were performed 
in the courfe of this campaign ; during which the go¬ 
vernor-general (Mr. Haftings) feeing no hopes of an ac¬ 
commodation, entered into a treaty with the rajah of 
Gohud, and with his confent Major Popham received a 


fortrefs in his dominions named Guallwr, garrifoned by 
the Mahrattas, and hitherto reckoned impregnable. 

Thefe fucceffes were followed by the dreadful incur- 
fions of Hyder Aly already related, which put a flop 
to the conquefts of General Goddard; all the forces 
he could fpare being required to affift the army under 
Sir Eyre Coote. The laft- exploit of General God¬ 
dard was the reduction of the ifland of Salfette, and 
of a ftrong fortrefs named Bajfein in its neighbour¬ 
hood. The army of Sindia, confifting of 30,000 
men, was alfo defeated this year by Colonel Carnac ; 
and the Mahrattas, dilheartened by their Ioffes, con- 
fented to a feparate peace with the Englilh, leaving 
Hyder Aly to manage the war as he thought proper. 

In the mean time, however, the expences incurred 
by thefe wars were fo high, that Mr Haftings, who 
was obliged to furnilh them fome how or other, was 
reduced to the greateft difficulties. For this purpofe 
not only all the treafure of Bengal was exhaufted, but 
it was found neceffary to draw extraordinary contribu¬ 
tions from the Britilh allies, which was productive of 153 
many difagreeable circumftances. One of the moil Revolt of 
remarkable was the revolt of Benares. The rajah of aenar;;? ' 
this country had formerly put himfelf under the pro¬ 
tection of the Englilh, who on their part agreed to fe- 
cure his dominions to him on condition of his paying 
an annual fublidy to the nabob of Oude. In 1770 
the rajah died, and was fucceeded by his fon Cheit 
Sing, who held the fovereignty at the time we fpeak 
of. On the death of the nabob in 1775, a new trea¬ 
ty was made with his fucceffor, by which the fovereign¬ 
ty of Benares was transferred to the Eaft India com¬ 
pany, an acquifition equivalent to 240,000 k per an¬ 
num ; at the fame time that the fubfidy paid by Suja 
Dowla, and which, by Lord Clive, had been fixed at 
36,000 1. and afterwards raifed to 252,000 k was now 
augmented to 312,0001 .per annum. 

On receiving intelligence in July 1778, that war had 
actually commenced between France and England, 

Cheit Sing was required to pay 50,000 1 . as his fhare 
of the public burdens. Such a demand was paid with 
extreme reluctance on the part of a prince who already 
contributed 240,000 k and probably thought that an 
abundant equivalent for- the protection enjoyed. The 
fame requilition, however, was made the two fucceeed- 
ing years, but with a promife that the demand Ihould 
ceafe when peace was reftored. Inftead of any prefent 
alleviation, however, a body of troops was alfo quar¬ 
tered upon him, and he was likewife obliged to pay 
for their maintenance, left he Ihould not voluntarily pay 
the additional 50,000 k In November 1780, in ad¬ 
dition to all thefe demands, he was alfo required to 
fend into the field fuch a body of horfe as he could 
fpare; but this requifition, owing to fome mifunder- 
ftanding, was never complied with. 154 

In July 1781 Mr Haftings having, it is faid, re- cheit sin § 
ceived fome intelligence that the oppreffed rajah me- arr f a eA 
ditated rebellion, fet out on a vifit to the nabob of f"d. P °" 
Oude, and in his way propofed to clear up the mif- 
uuder Handing with him. The method by which he 
intended to clear up this mifunderftanding was to lay 
a fine upon the poor prince cf 400,0001. or 500,000k ; 
and as^ a reafon for doing fo, it was alleged that the 
late rajah had left a million fterling in his treafury; a 
D d ?. fum 
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India, fum which was continually increafing. Cheit Sing, 
v advanced to the borders of his territories to meet the 
governor general, behaved with all imaginable fub- 
miffion; and having got private intelligence of what 
was meditated againft him, offered to pay down 
200,000 1 . This was refufed ; and the governor gene¬ 
ral having reached the capital, forbid the rajah his 
prefence, and by a letter acquainted him with his 
caufes of complaint. Cheit Sing fent a very fub- 
miffive anfwer; but as he endeavoured to exculpate 
himfelf, Mr Haftings was fo far from being fatisfied, 
that he put the prince under an arreft. 

Such an unheard-of proceeding excited the utmoft 
furprife and refentment in fubjefts accuftomed to re¬ 
gard their fovereign with a degree of reverence little 
Ihort of adoration. On the very day of the arreft 
they affembled tumultuoufly, cut in pieces the guard 
which had been fet on the palace, and carried off their 
prince in triumph. It does not appear, however, that 
this was any other than a tranfitory tumult; for though 
they could eafdy have cut off the governor-general, 
they made no attempt againft him. Cheit Sing pro- 
tefted his innocence, and made the moft unlimited of¬ 
fers of fubmiffion, but all in vain. His government 
was declared vacant, and the zemindary beftowed on 
the next heir; the annual fubfidy to the government 
of Bengal was augmented from 240,000 1 . to 400,0001. 
annually. The miferable rajah was forced to fly his 
country ; and his mother, though promifed leave to 
retire upon conditions, was attacked in her retreat and 
plundered by the foldiers. After all his endeavours 
to procure money, however, Mr Haftings found this 
adventure turn out' much lefs profitable than he had 
expefted ; for the treafury of the fugitive prince was 
feized and retained by the foldiery. 

New treat- As to the nabob of Oude, a new treaty was con- 
ties with eluded with him ; the defign of which was evidently to 
* eai ^ e f° me the burdens to which he was at 

0 u e ’ that time fubjefted. Part of the Britifh troops were 
therefore withdrawn from his dominions. As Fizulla 
Khan, the moft profperous of his dependents, had been 
called upon to furnifti a body of 5000 horfe to join the 
nabob’s army, and had not complied with the requifi- 
tion, the guarantee of his treaty with the nabob, for¬ 
merly executed, was withdrawn; but it being after¬ 
wards difeovered that his territory was not equiva¬ 
lent to the claims of the governor, the treaty was re¬ 
newed on payment of a flight fine. As the widow of 
Sujah D owla was fufpefted of favouring the late ra¬ 
jah Cheit Sing, the reigning prince was allowed to 
reclaim the treafures of his father in her poffefllon, 
and likewife to deprive her of a fmall province fhe had 
in poffeflion, on condition of paying her a certain 
ftipulated allowance annually. The treafures were 
feized as payment of the debts of the prince to the 
company. 

Hoftilities continued in India between the French 
and Englifh till the year 1783 was far advanced, and 
long after tranquillity had been reftored to other parts 
of the world. In tire beginning of the feafon for 
aftion the governor and council of Bengal determined 
to fend an ample fupply to the prefidency of Madras, 
that fo they might be enabled to put an end to the 
war, which Tippoo feemed willing to profecute with 
even more vigour than his father had done. For this 


purpofeSir Eyre Coote, who, for his health, had gone indi*. 

to Bengal by fea, fet fail once more for Madras, being -- v - 

intruded with a large fum of money for the neceffary 
expences of the war. In his paffage he was chaced 
for 48 hours by two French men of war. The foli- 
citude and fatigue he underwent during this time, be¬ 
ing almoft conftantly upon deck, occafioned a relapfe, 
fo that he died in two days after his arrival at Madras. 

His death was greatly lamented, as the greateft ex¬ 
pectations had been formed of an happy conclufion 
being put to the war by his extraordinary military ta¬ 
lents, for which he had already acquired fo great repu¬ 
tation in India. 

The jnvafion of Tippoo’s dominions having called 
him off from the Carnatic, general Stuart took the op¬ 
portunity of attacking him in another quarter. Colo¬ 
nel Fullerton was difpatched with a large body of 
troops to invade the province of Coimbatour. This 
he executed with great fuccefs ; over-running the coun¬ 
try, taking feveral fortreffes, and making a very alarm¬ 
ing diverfion on this fide of Tippoo’s dominions. Gene¬ 
ral Stuart, however, having ftill greater defigns in view, 
was obliged to recal this gentleman in the midft of his 
fuccefs. The fiege of the ftrong fortrefs ofCuddalore was Cuddalore 
the operation which now engaged his attention. It was unfnccefj- 
now become the principal place of arms belonging to hdly 
the French ; was ftrongly fortified, and garrifoned by 
a numerous body of the beft troops in France, as well “* 
as a confiderable number of Tippoo’s choiceft forces. 

The fiege therefore proved fo difficult, that though 
the Englifh difplayed the utmoft valour and military 
Ikill, they were not able to reduce the place until hoftili¬ 
ties were interrupted by the news of a general pacifica¬ 
tion having taken place in Europe. In this fiege a re¬ 
markable circumftance took place, viz. that of a corps of 
fepoy grenadiers encountering and overcoming the 
French troops oppofed to them with fixed bayonets. For 
this remarkable inftance of valour, they not only receiv¬ 
ed the higheft applaufe at the time, but provifion was 
made for themfelves and families by the prefidencies to 
which they belonged. 

After the reduftion of Hydernagur, and the de- 
ftruftion of the army under general Matthews, the 
Englifh poffeffed only three places of confequence in 
the kingdom of Canara. Thefe were Mangalore, O- 
nore and Carwa. The fiege of all thefe places was 
undertaken at once. Mangalore, the principal port in 
the country, was defended by a very numerous garrifon 
under Major Campbell. Tippoo fat down before it on 
the 19th of May ; and the attack and defence were 
both conduced with the greateft fpirit and activity. Not- 
withftanding the utmoft efforts of the befiegers,however, 
and that the garrifon were reduced to the laft extremi¬ 
ty for want of provifions, they held out in fpite of every 
difficulty, until the general pacification being concluded, 
the place was afterwards delivered up. In other parts 
nothing more happened than an indecifive engagement 
between M. Suffrein and admiral Hughes ; fo that the 
Britifh empire in Bengal was for that time fully efta- 
blifhed, and has fince continued unmolefted by foreign 
enemies, till very lately, that the ambition of Tippoo 
Saib has again prompted him to invade the territories 
of die nabob, an ally of Britain. This again brought 
on a war with that reftlefs, but able prince ; whom the 
Britifh, however, in conjunftion with the Mahrattas, 

under 
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India under -the conduct of Lord Cornwallis, purfued to- 
. 5 wards his capital:—The particulars of this war would 
• Indiftment art j c l e too much; we ftiall only add, that it 

was terminated in 1792, by a treaty much to the ad¬ 
vantage of the Britilh. 

India Company. See Com pan y. 

India Rubber, See Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN, In a general fenfe, denotes any thing be¬ 
longing to the Indies, Eaft or Weft. 

Indian Berry. See Menispermum. 

Indian Bread. Sec Jatropha. 

Indian Corn, or Maize. See Zea. 

Indian Crejfes. See Tropaolu m. 

Indian Fig. See Cactus. 

Indian Pagod-tree. See Ficus. 

Indian Ink. See Ink. 

Indian Reed. See Canna. 

INDICATION, in phyfic, whatever Lives to di¬ 
rect the phyftcian how to aft. 

INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firftmood or man¬ 
ner of conjugating a verb, by which we limply affirm, 
deny, or atk fomething: as, amant, they love ; non a- 
mant, they do not love ; amantne P do they love ? See 
Grammar. 

INDICTION, in chronology, a cycle of 15 years. 
See Cycle. 

INDICTMENT, in law, one of the modes of pro- 
fecuting an offender. See Prosecution. 

In Englifh law it is a written accufation of one or 
Bloc if - more perfons of a crime or mifdemeanor, preferred to, 

Comment, anc i prefented upon oath by, a grand jury. To this 
end, the fheriff of every county is bound to return to 
every fefiion of the peace, and every commiflion of oyer 
and terminer, and of general goal-delivery, twenty-four 
good and lawful men of the county, fome out of every 
hundred, to inquire, prefent, do, and execute all thofe 
things, which on the part of our lord the king ftiall 
then and there be commanded them. They ought to 
he freeholders ; but to what amount is uncertain : which 
feems to be cafus omiffus, and as proper to be fupplied 
by the legiflature as the qualifications of the petit ju¬ 
ry ; which were formerly equally vague and uncertain, 
but are now fettled by feveral afts of parliament. 
However, they are ufually gentlemen of the beft fi¬ 
gure in the county. As many as appear upon this 
pannel, are fworn upon the grand jury, to the amount 
of twelve at the leaft, and not more than twenty-three; 
that twelve may be a majority. Which number, as 
Wil \.L.L. well as the conftitution itfelf, we find exactly defcribed 
j Lex ' fo early as the laws of king Ethelred : Exeant feniores 
duodecim thani, et prtefeQus cum eis, ut jurcnt fuper fanSua- 
rium quod eis in manus datur, quod nolint ullum innocentem 
accufare, nec aliquem tioxium celare. In the time of king 
Richard I. (according to Hoveden), the procefs of e- 
lefting the grand jury, ordained by that prince, was 
as follows: Four kights were to be taken from the 
county at large, who chufe two more out of every 
hundred; which two affociated to themfelvcs ten other 
principal freemen, and thofe twelve were to anfwer con¬ 
cerning all particulars relating to their own diftrift. 
This number was probably found too large and incon¬ 
venient ; but the traces of this inftitution ftill remain, 
in that fome of the jury muft be fummoned out of e- 
very hundred. This grand jury are previoufly infiruc- 
ted in the articles of their inquiry, by a charge from 
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the judge who prefides upon the bench. They then Indi&ment 
withdraw to fit and receive indiftments, which are “ ' 

preferred to them in the name of the king, but at the 
fuit of any private prolocutor ; and they are only to 
hear evidence on behalf of the profecution : for tire 
finding of an indiftment is only in the nature of an in¬ 
quiry or accufation, which is afterwards to be tried and 
determined ; and the grand jury are only to inquire up¬ 
on their oaths, whether there be fufficient caufe to call 
upon the party to anfwer it. A grand jury, however, 
ought to be thoroughly perfuaded of the truth of an in¬ 
diftment, fo far as the evidence goes ; and not to reft 
fatisfied merely with remote probabilities: a doftrine 
that might be applied to very oppreflive purpofes. 

The grand jury are fworn to inquire only for the 
body of the county, pro corpore comitatus; and there¬ 
fore they cannot regularly inquire of a faft done out of 
that county for which they are fworn, unlefs particu¬ 
larly enabled by aft of parliament. And to fo high a 
nicety was this matter, anciently carried, that where a 
man was wounded in one county and died in another, 
the offender was at common law indiftable in neither, 
becaufe no complete aft of felony was done in any one 
of them: but by ftatute 2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 24. he is 
now indiftable in the county where the party died. 

And, by ftatute 2 Geo. II. c. 21. if the ftroke or 
poifoning be in England, and the death upon the 
fea or out of England, or vice verfa, the offenders, 
and their acceffories, may be indifted in the county 
where .either the death, poifoning, or ftroke, fhall hap¬ 
pen. And fo in fome other cafes ; as particularly, where 
treafon is committed out of the realm, it may be in¬ 
quired of in any county within the reaim, as the king 
ftiall direft, in purfuance of ftatutes 26 Hen. VIII. 
c. 13. 33. ; Hen. VIII. c. 23. 35.; Hen. VIII. c. 2. 

5. 6.; Edw. VI. c. 11. And counterfeiters, walkers, 
or miniftiers, of the current coin, together with all 
manner of 'felons and their acceffories, may, by fta¬ 
tute 26 Hen. VIII. c. 6. (confirmed and explained 
by 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 5 75. 76.) be in- 
difted and tried for thofe offences, if committed in 
any part of Wales, before the juftices of gaol-delivery 
and of the peace, in the next adjoining county of Eng¬ 
land, where the king’s writ runneth : that is, at pre¬ 
fent in the county of Hereford or Salop ; and not, as 
it would feem, in the county of Chefter or Mon¬ 
mouth : the one being a county palatine where the 
king’s writ did not run ; and tire other a part of Wales, 
in 26 Hen. VIII. Murders alfo, whether committed 
in England or in foreign parts, may, by virtue of the 
ftatute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 23. be inquired of and tried 
by the king’s fpecial commiffion in any fhire or place 
in the kingdom. By ftatute 10 and 11 W. III. 
c. 23. all robberies, and other capital crimes, commit¬ 
ted in Newfoundland, may be inquired of and tried in 
any county in England. Offences againft the black 
aft, 9 Geo. I. c. 22. may be inquired of and tried 
in any county of England, at the option of the pro- 
fecutor. So felonies, in deftroying turnpikes, or works 
upon navigable rivers, erefted by authority of par¬ 
liament, r»ay, by ftatutes 8 Geo. II. c. .20. and 
13 Geo. III. c. 84. be inquired of and tried in any 
adjacent county'. By ftatute 26 Geo. II. c. 19. plun¬ 
dering or ftealing from any veffel in diftrefs or wreck¬ 
ed, or breaking any fhip contrary to 12 Ann. ft. 2. 
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Thdidlment c . 18. may be profecuted either in the county where 
* the fact is committed, or in any county next adjoin¬ 
ing : and if committed in Wales, then in the next ad¬ 
joining Englifh county : by which is underftood to be 
meant fuch Englifh county as, by the ftatute 26 
Hen. VIII. abovementioned, had before a concur¬ 
rent jurifdidtion of felonies committed in Wales. Fe¬ 
lonies committed out of the realm, in burning or de- 
ftroying the king’s (hips, magazines, or (lores, may, by 
ftatute 12 Geo. III. c. 24. be inquired of and tried 
in any county of England, or in the place where the 
offence is committed. By ftatute 13 Geo. III. c. 63. 
mifdemeanors committed m India may be tried upon 
information or indidlment in the court of king’s bench 
in England, and a mode is marked out for examining 
witnefles by commiffion, and tranfmitting their depo- 
fitions to the court. But, in general, all offences muft 
be inquired into as well as tried, in the. county where 
the fadt is committed. Yet if larceny be committed in 
one county, and the goods carried into another, the 
offender may be Indidted in either ; for the offence is 
complete in both. Or he may be indicted in England 
for larceny in Scotland, and carrying the goods with 
him into England, or vice verfa ; or for receiving in 
one part of the united kingdom goods that have been 
ftolen in another. But for robbery, burglary, and the 
like, he can only be indicted where the fadt was ac¬ 
tually committed; for though the carrying away and 
keeping of the goods is a continuation of the original 
taking, and is therefore larceny in the fecond county, 
yet it is not a robbery or burglary in that jurifdidtion. 
And if a perfon be indidted in one county for larceny of 
goods originally taken in another, and be thereof con- 
vidted, or ftands mute, he will not be admitted to his 
clergy ; provided the original taking be attended with 
fuch circumftances as would have oufted him of his 
clergy by virtue of any ftatute made previous to the 
year 1691. 

When the grand jury have heard the evidence, if 
they think it a groundlefs accufation, they ufed former¬ 
ly to endorfe on the back of the bill Ignoramus; or, 
We know nothing of it: intimating, that though the 
fadts might poflibly be true, that truth did not appear 
to them. But now they affert in Englifh more ab- 
folutely Not a true bill} or (which is the better way) 
Not found: and then the party is difcharged without 
farther anfwer. But a frefh bill may afterwards be 
preferred to a fubfequent grand jury. If they are fa- 
tisfied of the truth of the accufation, they then endorfe 
upon it, “A true bill;” anciently, Billa vera. The 
indidlment is then faid to be found, and the party 
ftands indidted. But to find a bill, there muff: at leaft 
twelve of the jury agree ; for fo tender is the law 
of England of the lives of the fubjedts, that no man 
can be convidted at the fuit of the king of any capi¬ 
tal offence, unlefs by the unanimous voice of twenty- 
four of his equals or neighbours ; that is, by twelve 
at leaft of the grand jury, in the firft place, affenting 
to the accufation ;,and afterwards by the whole petit 
jury of twelve more, finding him guilty upon his 
trial. But if twelve of the grand jury affent, it is a 
good prefentment, though fome of the reft difagree. 
And the indidlment, when fo found, is publicly deliver¬ 
ed into court. 

Indidlments muft have a precife and fufficient cer¬ 


tainty. By ftatute 1 Hen. V. c. y. all indidlments indidlment 

muft fet forth the Chriftian name, furname, and addi- '-v- • 

tion of the ftate and degree, myftery, town, or place, 
and the county of the offender; and all this to identify 
his perfon. The time and place are alfo to be afeer- 
tained, by naming the day and townfhip in which the 
fadt was committed: though a miftake in thefe points 
is in general not held to be material, provided the 
time be laid previous to the finding of the indidlment, 
and the place to be within the jurifdidtion of the court; 
unlefs where the place is laid, not merely as a venue, 
but as part of the defeription of the fadt. But 
fometimes the time may be very material, where there 
is any limitation in point of time affigned for the pro- 
fecution of offenders ; as by the ftatute 7 Will. III. 
c. 3. which enadts, that no profecution (hall be had 
for any of the treafons or mifprifions therein mention¬ 
ed (except an affaffmation defigned or attempted on 
the perfon of the king), unlefs the bill of indidlment 
be found within three years after the offence commit¬ 
ted ; and, in cafe of murder, the time of the death 
muft be laid within a year and a day after the mortal 
ftroke was given. The offence itfelf muft alfo be fet 
forth with clearnefs and certainty; and in fome crimes 
particular words of art muft be ufed, which are fo ap¬ 
propriated by the law to exprefs the precife idea which 
it entertains of the offence, that no other words, how¬ 
ever fynonymous they may feem, are capable of doing 
it. Thus, in treafon, the fadts muft be laid to be done 
“ treafonably, and againft his allegianceanciently, 
proditorie et contra ligeantia fua delitum elfe the in- 
didtment is void. In indidlments for murder, it is 
neceffary to fay that the party indidted “ murdered,” 
not “ killed” or “ flew,” the other; which, till the 
late ftatute, was expreffed in Latin by the word mur¬ 
der avit. In all indidlments for felonies, the adverb 
“ felonioufly,” felonice, muft be ufed ; and for burg¬ 
laries alfo, burglariter, or, in Englifh, “ burglarioufly 
and all thefe to afeertain the intent. In rapes, the 
word rapuit, or “ ravifhed,” is neceffary, and muft 
not be expreffed by any periphrafis, in order to render 
the crime certain. So in larcenies alfo, the words fe¬ 
lonice cepit et afportavit , “ felonioufly took or carried 
away,” are neceffary to every indidlment; for thefe 
only can exprefs the very offence. Alfo, in indidlments 
for murder, the length and depth of the wound fhould 
in general be expreffed, in order that it may appear to 
the court to have been of a mortal nature: but if it 
goes through the body, then its dimenfions are imma¬ 
terial ; for that is apparently fufficient to have been 
the caufe of the death. Alfo, where a limb, or the 
like, is abfolutely cut off, there fuch defeription is 
needlefs. Laftly, in indidlments, the. value of the 
thing which is the fubjedt or inftrument of tire offence 
muft fometimes be expreffed. In indidlments for la- 
cenies this is neceffary, that it may appear whether it 
be grand or petit larceny ; and whether intitled or not 
to the benefit of clergy. In homicides of all forts it is 
neceffary; as the weapon with which it is committed 
is forfeited to the king as a deodand. For the manner 
of procefs upon an indidlment, fee Process. 

Indictment, in Scots law, the name of the fum- 
mons, or libel, upon which criminals are cited before 
the court of jufticiary to ftand trial. See Law, 

Part III. n° clxxxvi. 44. 

Plea 
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Indictment Plea to Indictment. See Plea. 

I INDIES, Eaft and Welt. See India and Ame- 

Indigofera. RICA> and p lates CCLIV. CCLV. 

1 INDIGENOUS, of indigena, denotes a native of a 

country, or that which was originally born or pro¬ 
duced in the country where it is found. In this fenfe, 
particular fpecies of animals and plants are faid to be' 
indigenous in the country where they are native, in op- 
pofition to Exotic. 

INDIGESTION, a crudity or want of due coCtion 
of the food in the llomach. See Digestion. 

INDIGETES, a name which the ancients gave to 
fome of their gods. 

There are various opinions about the origin and fig- 
nification of this word. Some pretend it was given 
to all the gods in general; and others, only to the de¬ 
migods, or great men deified. Others fay, it was gi¬ 
ven to fuch gods as were originally of the country, or 
rather fuch as were the gods of the country that bore 
this name ; and others again hold it was afcribed to 
fuch gods as were patrons and protestors of particular 
cities. Laftly, others hold indigetes to be derived from 
hide glnitus or in loco degens , or from inde and ago, for 
dego, “ I live, I inhabit j” which laft opinion feems the 
moll probable. 

In effect it appears, i. That thefe indigetes were alfo 
called local gods (dii locales), or topical gods, which is the 
fame thing. 2. The indigetes were ordinarily men dei¬ 
fied, who indeed were in effeCt local gods, being 
efteemed the protestors of thofe places where they were 
deified ; fo that the fecond and third opinions are very 
confident. 3. Virgil joins patrii with indigetes, as being 
the fame thing, Georg, i, ver. 498. “ Dii patrii, indige¬ 
tes.” 4. The gods to whom the Romans gave the name 
indigetes were, Faunus, Vefta, tineas, Romulus, all the 
gods of Italy; and at Athens, Minerva, fays Servius ; 
and at Carthage, Dido. It is true, we meet with 
Jupiter indiges ; but that Jupiter indiges is zEneas, not 
the great Jupiter ; as we may fee in Livy, lib. i. cap. 3. 
in which laft fenfe Servius affures us, indiges comes from 
the Latin in diis ago, “ I am among the gods.” 

Among thefe indigetes gods, there is none more 
celebrated, nor more extenfively worfhipped, than 
Hercules. 

INDIGO, a dye, prepared from the leaves and fmall 
branches of the Indigofera Pincloria. See the next arti- 
ticle. 

INDIGOFERA, the indigo plant : A genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
32d order, Papilionacea. The Calyx is patent ; the 
carina of the corolla furnifhed with a fubulated patu¬ 
lous fpur on each fide; the legumen is linear.— 
There are five fpecies; the moft remarkable of which 
is the tincloria, a native of the warm parts of Afia, 
Africa, and America, and from which the Indigo 
dye is made. The root of this plant is three or four 
lines thick, and more than a foot long, of a faint 
fmell fomething like parfley. From this root iffues 
a fingle ftem nearly of the fame thicknefs, about two- 
feet high, ftraight, hard, almoft woody, covered 
with a bark flightly fplit, of a grey alh-colour towards 
the bottom, green in the middle, reddilh at the ex¬ 
tremity, and without appearance of pith in the infide. 
The leaves, ranged in pairs around the ftalk, are of 
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an oval form, fmooth, foft to the touch, furrowed Indigefcra. 
above, of a deep green on the under-fide, and con- v ''' 
neCted by a very fhort peduncle. From about one third 
of the ftem to the extremity there are ears that are 
loaded with very fmall flowers from a dozen to 15, but 
deftitute of fmell. The piftil, which is in the midft of 
each flower, changes into a pod, in which the feeds are 
inclofed. 

This plant requires a fmooth rich foil, well tilled, 
and not too dry. The feed of it, which, as to figure 
and colour, refembles gun-powder, is fown in little 
furrows that are about the breadth of the hoe, two 
or three inches deep, at a foot’s diftance from each 
other, and in as ftraight a line as poflible. Continual 
attention is required to pluck up the weeds, which 
would foon choak the plant. Though it may be 
fown in all feafons, the fpring is commonly preferred. 

Moifture caufes this plant to fhoot above the furface 
in three or four days. It is ripe at the end of two 
months. When it begins to flower, it cut with, 
pruning-knives ; and cut again at tire end of every fix 
weeks, if the weather is a little rainy. It lafts about 
two years, after which term it degenerates ; it is then 
plucked up, and planted afrelh. As the plant foon 
exhaufts the foil, becaufe it does not abforb a fufficient 
quantity of air and dew to moiften the earth, it is of 
advantage to the planter to have a vaft fpace which 
may remain covered with trees, till it become necef- 
fary to fell them in order to make room for the 
indigo. 

Indigo is diftinguilhed into two kinds, the true and 
the baflard. Though the firft is fold at a higher 
price on account of its fuperiority, it is ufually advan¬ 
tageous to cultivate the other, becaufe it is heavier. 

The firft will grow in many different foils; the fecond 
fucceeds beft in thofe which are moft expofed in the 
rain. Both are liable to great accidents. Sometimes 
the plant becomes dry, and is deftroyed by an infect 
frequently found on it; at other times, the leaves, 
which are the valuable part of the plant, are devoured 
in the fpace of 24 hours by caterpillars- This laft 
misfortune, which is but too common, has given 
occafion to the faying, “ that the planters of in¬ 
digo go to bed rich, and rife in the morning totally 
ruined.” 

This production ought to be gathered in with great 
precaution, for fear of making the farina that lies on 
the leaves, and is very valuable, fall off by fhaking it. 

When gathered, it is thrown into the fteeping-vat, which 
is a large tub filled with water. Here it undergoes a. 
fermentation, which in 24 hours at furtheft is com¬ 
pleted. A cock is then turned, to let the water run 
into the fecond tub, called the mortar or pounding tub. 

The fteeping-vat is then cleaned out, that frelh plants- 
may be thrown in: and thus the work is continued 
without interruption. 

The water which has run into the pounding-tub is 
found impregnated with a very fubtile earth; which, 
alone conftitutes the dregs or blue fubftance that is 
the object of this procefs, and which rauft be feparated 
from the ufelefs fait of the plant, becaufe this, makes, 
the dregs fwim on the furface. To effeCt this, the 
water is forcibly agitated with wooden buckets, that 
are full of holes and fixed to a long handle. This 
part of the procefs requires the greateft precautions.. 
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Rofci'a- If die agitations be difcontinued too foon, the part 
‘ v ' that is ufed m-dying, not being fufficiently feparated 
from the fait, would be loft. If, on the other hand, 
the dye were to be agitated too long after the com¬ 
plete reparation, the parts would be brought together 
again, and form a new combination; and the fait re¬ 
ading on the dregs would excite a fecond fermentation, 
that would alter the dye, fpoil its colour, and make 
what is called burnt indigo. Thefe accidents are pre¬ 
vented by a clofe attention to the leaft alterations that 
the dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the 
workmen take to draw out a little of it from time to 
time in a clean veffel. When they perceive that the 
colouring particles collect by feparating from the reft 
of the liquor, they leave of fhaking the buckets, in or¬ 
der to allow time to the blue dregs to precipitate to the 
bottom of the tub, where they are left to fettle till the 
water is quite clear.—Holes made in the tub, at dif¬ 
ferent heights, are then opened one after another, and 
this ufelefs water is let out, 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having 
acquired the confidence of a thick muddy liquid, 
cooks are then opened, which draw it off into the 
fettler. After it is ftill more cleared of much fuper- 
fluous water in this third and laft tub, it is drained 
into lacks ; from whence, when water no longer filters 
through the cloth, this matter, now become of a thick¬ 
er confidence, is put into chefts, where it entirely 
lofes its moifture. At the end of three months the in¬ 
digo is fit for fale. 

It is ufed, in wafhing, to give a bluifh colour to 
linen: painters alfo employ it in their water colours j 
and dyers cannot make fine blue without indigo. 
The ancients procured it from the Eaft-Indies; in 
modern times it has been tranfplanted into America. 
The cultivation of it, fucceflively attempted at different 
places, appears to be fixed at Carolina, St Domingo, 
and Mexico. That which is known under the name 
of Guatimala indigo, from whence it comes, is the mod 
perfect of all. 

There are two kinds of indigo prepared in the 
Eaft-Indies, particularly on the coaft of Coroman¬ 
del, at Pondicherry, &c. Of thefe the worft kind 
is ufed for giving the body of colour to the dyed 
fubftance, the other being employed only to give it a 
glofs afterwards. The fineft is prepared on the coaft 
of Agra, Mafulipatam, and Ayanoo, but efpecially in 
the ifland of Java ; but this laft, being extremely dear, 
is very little ufed by the dyers. The beft ought to 
float on the furface of the water; its colour ought to 
be a very dark blue inclining to a violet, bright and 
fparkling, efpecially when broken. It may be tried by 
diffolving a little in a glafs of water : if pure, it will 
mix equably with liquor; but if otherwife, it will 
feparate and fall to the bottom. Another method of 
trying the goodnefs of this fubftance is by fire ; for the 
pure indigo will be entirely conl'umed, while the ex¬ 
traneous particles will remain. The pounded indigo 
is much more fubjeft to adulteration than fuch as is 
fold in cakes or tablets ; as the afhes or dirt with 
which it is mixed are very apt to feparate from the 
pure colouring fubftance when ftanding in a liquid 
ftate, as it mull always do before the moifture is eva¬ 
porated ; whence, on breaking a bit of indigo fo adul¬ 


terated, the extraneous matter will be perceived in ftrata individual 
of a different colour. J 

INDIVIDUAL, a particular being of any fpecies, rn< LlgeiK 
or that which cannot be divided into two or more be- . c ^ 8, 
ings equal or alike. 

The ufual divifion in logic is made into genera , or 
into genufes ; thofe genera into fpecies ; and thofe fpe¬ 
cies into individuals. 

INDIVISIBLE, among metaphyficians.—A thing 
is faid to be abfolutely indivifble, that is a fimple be¬ 
ing, and confifts of no parts into which it may be di¬ 
vided. Thus God is indivfible in all refpefts ; as is 
alfo the human mind; not having extenfion, or other 
properties of body. 

Indivisibles, in geometry, the elements or prin¬ 
ciples into which any body or figure may be ultimately 
refolved; which elements are fuppofed to be infinitely 
fimall: thus, a line may be faid to confift of points, a 
furface of parallel lines, and a folid of parallel and fi- 
milar furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT, in law, any thing written on the ' 
back of a deed; as a receipt for money received. 

There is likewife an indorfement, by way of affign- 
ment, on bills of exchange and notes of hand ; which 
is done by writing a perfon’s name on the back 
thereof. 

INDOSTAN, or Hindostan, proper India, or 
the Empire of the great Mogul. See Hindostan. 

INDUCTION, in logic and rhetoric, a confe- 
quence drawn from feveral propofitions or principles 
firft laid down. See Logic ; and Oratory, n° 32. 

Induction, in law, is putting a clerk or clergy¬ 
man in poffeffion of a benefice or living to which he 

is collated or prefented. See the article Parson_ 

Induftion is performed by a mandate from the bifiiop 
to the arch-deacon, who ufually iffues out a precept 
to other clergymen to perform it for him. It is 
done by given the clerk corporal poffeffion of the 
church, as by holding the ring of the door, tolling a 
bell or the like ; and is a form required by law, with 
intent to give all the parilhioners due notice andfuf- 
ficient certainty of their new minifter, to whom their 
tythes are to be paid. This therefore is the invefti- 
ture of the temporal part of the benefice, as inftitu- 
tion is of the fpiritual. And when a clerk is thus 
prefented, inftituted, and indudled into a reftory, he 
is then, and not before, in full and complete poffef¬ 
fion ; and is called in law perfona imperfonata, or parfon 
imparfonee. 

INDULGDNCES, in the Romifli church, are a 
remiffion of the punilhment due to fins, granted by the 
church, and fuppofed to fave the finner from Purgatory, 

According to the doftrine of the Romifh church, 
all the good works of the faints over and above thofe 
which were neceffary towards their own juftification 
are depofited, together with the infinite merits of Jefus 
Chrift, in one inexhauftible treafury. The keys of this 
were committed to St Peter, and to his fucceffors the 
popes, who may open it at pleafure, and by tranf- 
ferring a portion of this fuperabundant merit to any 
particular perfon, for a fum of money, may convey 
to him either the pardon of his own fins, or a releafe 
for any one in whom he is interefted, from the pains 
of Purgatory. Such indulgences were firft invented 
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Indulgen- in the 11th century, by Urban II. as a recompence 
ces - for thofe who went in perfon upon the glorious enter- 
Vr prize of conquering the Holy Land. They were af¬ 

terwards granted to thofe who hired a foldier for that 
purpofe ; and in procefs of time were bellowed on fuch 
as gave money for accomplilhing any pious work en¬ 
joined by the Pope. 

The power of granting indulgences has been greatly 
abufed in the church of Rome. Pope Leo X. in 
order to carry on the magnificent ftrufture of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s at Rome, publilhed indulgences, and a plenary 
remilfion to all fuch as fhould contribute money to¬ 
wards it. Finding the project take, he granted to 
Albert eledtor of Mentz, and archbilhop of Magde¬ 
burg, the benefit of the indulgences of Saxony and 
the neighbouring parts, and farmed out thofe of other 
countries to the higheft bidders ; who, to make the bell 
of their bargain, procured the ablell preachers to cry 
up the value of the ware. The form of thefe indul- 
Xa Urtfons gences was as follows : “ May our Lord Jefus Chrill 
QharUs V , have mercy upon thee, and abfolve thee by the merits 
vol. ii. 89. 0 f his moll holy paflion. And I, by his authority, 
that of his blefled apoftles Peter and Paul, and of the 
moft holy Pope, granted and committed to me in thefe 
parts, do abfolve thee, firil from all ecclefiallical cen- 
fures, in whatever manner they have been incurred ; 
then from all thy fins, tranfgreflions, and excefles, how 
enormous foever they may be, even from fuch as are 
referved for the cognizance of the holy fee, and as 
far as the keys df the holy church extend : I remit to 
you all punifhment which you deferve in Purgatory on 
their account; and I rellore you to the holy facra- 
ments of the church, to the unity of the faithful, and 
to that innocence and purity which you poifefied at 
baptifm; fo that when you die, the gates of punifh- 
ment fhall be (hut, and the gates of the paradife of 
delight fhall be opened : and if you fhall not die at 
prefent, this grace fhall remain in full force when you 
are at the point of death. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft.” 

The terms in which the retailers of indulgences 
defcribed their benefits and the neceffity of purchafing 
them, are fo extravagant, that they appear almoft in¬ 
credible." If any man (faid they) purchafes letters of 
indulgence, his foul may reft fecure with refpeft to 
its falvation. The fouls confined in Purgatory, for 
whofe redemption indulgences are purchafed, as foon 
as the money tinkles in the chefl, inftantly efcape from 
that place of torment and afcend into heaven. That 
the efficacy of indulgences was fo great, that the moft 
heinous fins, even if one fhould violate (which was 
impoffible) the mother of God, would he remitted 
and expiated by them, and the perfons be freed both 
from punifhment and guilt. That this was tire un- 
fpeakable gift of God, in order to reconcile men to 
himfelf. That the crofs erefted by the preachers of 
indulgences was equally efficacious with the crofs of 
Chrift itfelf. “ Lo! the heavens are open; if you 
enter not now, when will you enter i For twelve pence 
you may redeem the foul of your father out of Pur¬ 
gatory ; and are you fo ungrateful, that you will not 
refcue your parent from torment ? If you had but one 
coat, you ought to ftrip yourfelf inftantly, and fell it, in 
order to purchafe fuch benefits,” &c. 

It was this great abufe of indulgences that contri- 
Vol. IX. 
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buted not a little to the firft reformation of religion I*<fuft 
in Germany, where Martin Luther began firft to de- ij 
claim againft the preachers of indulgences, and after- . r ‘ ant3 '. 
wards againft indulgences themfelves : but fince that 
time the popes have been more fparing in the exercife 
of this power : however, they ftill carry on a great 
trade with them to the Indies, where they are purcha¬ 
fed at two rials a piece, and fometimes more. 

The pope likewife grants indulgences to perfons at 
the point of death ; that is, he grants them, by a brief, 
power to choofe what confeffor they pleafe, who is 
authorized thereby to abfolve them from all their fins 
in general. 

INDULT, in the church of Rome, the power of 
prefenting to benefices granted to certain perfons by 
the pope. Of this kind is the indult of kings and fo- 
vereign princes in the Romilh communion, and that 
of the parliament of Paris granted by feveral popes. 

By the concordat for the abolition of the pragmatic 
fan&ion, made between Francis I. and Leo X. in 1516, 
the French king has the power of nominating to bifhop- 
rics and other confiftorial benefices, within his realm. 

At the fame time, by a particular bull, the pope granted 
him the privilege of nominating to the churches of 
Brittany and Provence. In 1648 pope Alexander VIII. 
and in 1668 Clement IX. granted the king an indult 
for the bifhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which 
had been yielded to him by the treaty of Munfter ; and 
in 1668, the fame pope Clement IX. granted him an 
indult for the benefices in the counties of Roufillon, 

Artois, and the Netherlands. The cardinals like¬ 
wife have an indult granted them by agreement be¬ 
tween pope Paul IV. and the facred college in 1555, 
which is always confirmed by the popes at the time of 
their election. By this treaty the cardinals have the 
free difpofal of all the benefices depending on them, 
and are empowered likewife to bellow a benefice in 
commendam. 

INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuftom, paid to the 
king of Spain for all fuch commodities as are import¬ 
ed from the Well Indies in the galleons. 

INDUS, a large liver of Alia, which rifes in the 
mountains which feparate Tartary from India, and 
difcharges itfelf into the Indian ocean. See Hindos- 
tan and India. 

INEBRIANTS, are defined to be fuch tilings as 
affeil the nerves in a particular and agreeable manner, 
and through them alter and dillurb the functions of 
the mind. They are properly divided into native and 
artificial; the former is chiefly in ufe among the orien¬ 
tal and other nations, the latter principally throughout 
Europe. 

Natural Inebriants, are, I. Opium; in ufe all over the 
eaft, and of which the Turks, through cuftom, fwallow 
a drachm. 2. Peganum harmala, Syrian rue. The feeds 
are fold in Turkey for this purpofe ; and with thefe, as 
Bellcnius relates, the Turkilh emperor Solyman kept 
himfelf intoxicated. 3. Maflac of the Turks, or bangue 
of the Perfians ; prepared from the dull of the male- 
flower of hemp, or from the leaves. 4. Bangue of 
the Indians, from the leaves of the hibifcus fabdariffa. 

5. Seeds of various fpecies of the datura, or thorny 
apple. 6. Pinang, or betel of the Indians. 7. Roots 
of black henbane. 8. The hyofcyamus phyfaloides. 

9. Berries of the deadly nightfhade. 10. Leaves of 
E e millfoil, 
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Inertia millfoil, are ufed by the Dalekarlians to render their beer 
II intoxicating. 1i. Tobacco, and feveral others lefs ma- 
. B a ° cy * terial are mentioned ; fuch as clary, faffron, and darnel. 

Artificial Inelriants, are fermented liquors from fari¬ 
naceous feeds ; wines, and fpirits drawn by diftillation. 
With thefe is ranked the neftar of the gods, and the 
anodyne medicine of Homer, commonly called nepen¬ 
thes ; and the fpells by which Medea and Circe produ¬ 
ced their inchantments. 

INERTIA of Matter, in philofophy, is defined 
by Sir Ifaac Newton to be a paflive principle by which 
bodies p£rfift in their .motion or reft, receive motion 
in proportion to the force impreffing it, and refill as 
much as they are refilled. It is alfo defined by the 
lame author to be a power implanted in all matter, 
whereby it refills any change endeavoured to be made 
in its Hate. See Mechanics. 

INESSE is applied to things which are actually ex- 
illing. 

Authors make a difference between a thing in ejfe, 
and a thing in pojfe: a thing that is not, but may be, 
they fay is in ppjje, or potentja; but a thing apparent 
and vifible, they fay is in ejfe, that is, has a real be¬ 
ing eo infanti; whereas the other is cafual, and at bell 
but a poffibility. 

INFALISTA.CIO, an ancient punilhment of fe¬ 
lons, by throwing them among the rocks and fands, 
cuftomarily ufed in port-towns. It is the opinion of 
fome writers, that infaliftatus did imply fome capital 
punilhment, by expofing the malefadlor upon the fands 
till the next tide carried him, away; of which cuftom, 
it is faid, there is an old tradition. However the pe¬ 
nalty feerns to take its name from the Norman falefe, 
or fa!fa, which;' fignifiec|''not the fands, but the rocks 
and cliffs adjoining, or impending on the fea-fhore. 
Comm ft fhniam oh quam fuit ffpenf-s, ulhgatus, vel 
alio modo piorti damnatus,-, &c. vel apud Dover infaliftatus, 
apud Southampton fubmerfus, See. 

INFALLIBLE, fomething that cannot err, or be 
deceived. 

One of the .great controverfies between the Prote- 
flants and Papifts, is the infallibility which the latter 
attribute ' to the pope; though, in faff, they them- 
felves are not agreed on that head, fome placing this 
pretended infallibility in the pope and a general coun¬ 
cil. ... - <- 

INFAMY, in law, is a term which extends to for¬ 
gery, perjury, grofs cheats, &c. by which a perfon is 
rendered incapable of being a witnefs or juror, even 
though he is pardoned for his crimes. 

INFANCY, the firlt part of life.—Fred. Hoffman 
fays, thatl the human .fpecies are infants until they be¬ 
gin to talk, and children to the age of puberty. Ana¬ 
tomy dii'cov.ers to. us, that during infancy'there is much 
imperfection Jn. the human frame; e.'g. its parts are 
difproportioned, and its organs incapable of thofe 
functions which in future life they are defigned to per¬ 
form. The head is larger in proportion to the bulk 
of the body than that of an adult. The liver and 
pancreas are much larger in proportion than in ad¬ 
vanced life ; their fecretions are more in quantity alfo. 
The bile is very inert; the heart is ftronger and larger 
than in future life ; the quantity of blood fent through 
the heart of an infant, in, a given time, is alfo more 
in proportion than in adults. Though thefe circum- 
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fiances have their important ufefulnefs, yet the imper- Infant, 
fedlion attending them fubjedls this age to n any in- ~~ v “~* 
juries and dangers from which a more perfedl (late is 
exempted. Dr Percival obferves, in his A fays Midi 
and Exp. that of. all the children who are bom alive, 
two thirds do not live to be two years old. 

Infants have a larger proportion of brain than adults, 
hence are mod fubjedt to nervous diforders ; and hence 
the diagnoftics of difeafes are in many refpeffs obfeure 
or uncertain,.as particularly thofe taken from the pulfe, 
which, from the irritability of the tender bodies of in¬ 
fants, is fuddenly affedted by a variety of accidents 
too numerous, and feemingly too trivial to gain our 
attention. However, no very great embarraffment 
ariles to the pradfitioner from hence ; for the diforders 
in this ftate are generally acute, lefs complicated than 
thofe in adults, and are more eafily difeovered than is 
generally apprehended. 

, INFANT, denotes a young child. See Infancy. 

Infants, amongft the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
were fwadled as foon as they were born, in a manner 
fimllar to that pradtiicd among the moderns. The Jews 
circumcifed and named their infant children on the' 8th 
day from the birth. Upon the birth of a fon, the 
Grecians crowned their doors with olive—of a daugh- 
ter^with wool. The infant .was wafhed in warm water, 
and anointed with nil—by the Spartans with wine ; it 
was then dreffed, and laid in a bafket, or on a fliield if 
the father was a warrior, particularly amongft the Spar¬ 
tans. At five days old they ran with it round the fire, 
and the mother’s relations fent prefents. The Greeks 
named their children on the tenth day, the Romans 
on the ninth: The naming was attended with facri- 
fices and other demonftrations of joy. The maternal 
.office of fuckling their own children was never decli¬ 
ned, when circumflances would permit. Hdw much 
different is this from, the Unnatural delicacy obferved 
by modern mothers, a delicacy which to the child is 
cruelty ! The 40th day was a day of folemnity fojr the 
mother. The names of children were regiftered Both 
by the Greeks and Romans. See Register. £ 

For an-account of the cuftom' of expofing infants, 
fee Exposing. 

Infants were kept from,.-crying in the ftreets by 
means of a fponge foaked in honey. Nurfes had alfo 
their bugbears and terrible names to frighten! the chil¬ 
dren into peace :—The figure with w r hich they were 
principally intimidated was Mufjuoyirutou, a fort of raw- 
hdad and bloody bones. 

' Infant,' in law, is a perfon under 21 years- of age; 
whole capacities, incapacities, and privileges, are va¬ 
rious. 

1. In criminal matters. The law of England does 
in feme'cafes privilege an infant under the age of 21, 
as to common •ynifdemeanours ; fo as to efcape fine, 
jmprifonrrient,--and the - like : and particularly in the 
cafes of omiffion, as not repairing a bridge, or a high 
way, and other fimilar offences ; for, not having the 
command of his fortune till the age of 2 r, he wants 
the capacity to do thofe things winch the law requires. 

But where there is any notorious breach of the peace, 
a riot, battery, or the like, (which infants when full- Jihctf. 
grown are at lead as liable as others to commit); for Comment. 
thofe, an infant above the age of 14 is equally liable 
to fuffer, as a perfon of the full age of 21. 

■With 
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Infant. With regard to capital crimes, the law is dill more 
v minute and circumfped; diftinguifhing with greater 
nicety the feveral degrees of age and difcretion. By 
the ancient Saxon law, the age of twelve years was 
edablifhed for the age of poflible difcretion, when fird 
the underftanding might open : and from thence till 
the offender was 14, it was eetas pubertati proxima, in 
which he might, or might not, be guilty of a crime, 
according to his natural capacity or incapacity. This 
was the dubious dage of difcretion : but, under twelve, 
it was held, that he could not be guilty in will, neither 
after fourteen could be fuppofed innocent, of any ca¬ 
pital crime which he in fad committed. But by the 
law, as it now Bands, and has flood at lead ever fince the 
time of Edward III. the capacity of doing ill, or con- 
trading guilt, is not fo much meafured by years and 
days, as by the drength of the delinquent’s under- 
danding and judgment. For one lad of 11 years old 
may have as much cunning as another of 14; and in 
thefe cafes our maxim is, that malitia fupplet atatem. 
Under feven years of age, indeed, an infant cannot 
be guilty of felony; for then a felonious difcretion is 
almod an impoflibility in nature: but at eight years 
old, he may be guilty of felony. Alfo, under 14, 
though an infant diall be pr'rna facie adjudged to be dolia 
incapax, yet if it appear to the court and jury that he 
was dolt capax, and could difcern between good and evil, 
he may be convided and differ death. Thus a girl of 
13 has been burnt for killing her midrefs: and one 
boy of ten, and another of nine years old, who had 
killed their companions, have been fentenced to death, 
and he of ten years actually hanged; becaufe it ap¬ 
peared upon their trials, that the one hid himfelf, and 
the other hid the body he had killed ; which hiding 
manifeded a confcioufnefs of guilt, and a difcretion 
to difcern between good and evil. And there was an 
indance in the lad century, where a boy of eight years 
old was tried at Abington for firing two barns ; and, 
it appearing that he had malice, revenge, and cunning, 
he was found guilty, condemned, and hanged accord¬ 
ingly. Thus alfo, in very modern times, a boy of 
ten years old was convicted on his own confeffion of 
murdering his bedfellow ; there appearing in his whole 
behaviour plain tokens of a mifchievous difpofition; 
and, as the fparing this boy merely on account of his 
tender years might be of dangerous confequence to 
the public, by propagating a notion that children might 
commit fuch atrocious crimes with impunity, it was 
unanimoufly agreed by all the judges, that he was a 
proper fubjed of capital punifhment. But, in all 
fuch cafes, the evidence of that malice, which is to 
fupply age, ought to be drong and clear beyond all 
doubt and contradidion. 

2. In civil matters., The ages of male and female are 
different for different purpofes. A male at 12 years old 
may take the oath of allegiance ; at 14 is at the years 
of difcretion, and therefore may confent or difagree to 
marriage, may choofe his guardian, and, if his difcre¬ 
tion be aflually proved, may make his tedament of his 
perfonal edate ; at 17 may be an executor ; and at 21 
is at his own difpofal, and may aliene his lands, goods, 
and chattel. A female alfo at feven years of age may 
be betrothed or given in marriage; at nine is intitled 
to dower ; at 12 is at years of maturity, and therefore 
may confent or difagree to marriage, and, if proved 


to have fufficient difcretion, may bequeath her perfonal 
edate ; at 14 is at years of legal difcretion, and may 
choofe a guardian; at 17 may be executrix; and at 21 
may difpofe of herfelf and her lands- So that full age 
in male or female is 21 years, which age is completed 
on the day preceding the anniverfary of a perfon’s 
birth ; who till that time is an infant, and fo dyled in 
law. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, women 
were never of age, but fubjed to perpetual guardian- 
fhip, unlefs when married, nifi convenijfent in manum 
viri: and, when that perpetual tutelage wore away in 
procefs of time, we find that, in females as well as 
males, full age was not till 25 years. Thus by the 
conditutions of different kingdoms, this period, which 
is merely arbitrary, and juris pofitivi, is fixed at dif¬ 
ferent times. Scotland agrees with England in this 
point; (both probably copying from the old Saxon 
conditutions on the continent, which extended the age 
of minority ad annum mgejimum primum, et eo ufque ju- 
venes fub tutelam reponunt) : but in Naples perfons are 
at full age at 18; in France, with regard to mar¬ 
riage, not till 30; and in Holland at 25. 

The very difabilities of infants are privileges ; in 
order to fecure them from hurting themfelves by their 
own improvident ads. An infant cannot be fued but 
under the protedion, and joining the name, of his 
guardian ; for he is to defend him againd all attacks 
as well by law as otherwife : but he may fue either by 
his guardian, or prochdn amy , his next friend who is 
not his guardian- This prochein amy may be any per- 
fon who will undertake the infant’s caufe ; and it fre¬ 
quently happens, that an infant, by his prochein amy, 
inditutes a fuit in equity againd a fraudulent guar¬ 
dian. 

With regard to edates and civil property, an infant 
hath many privileges. In general, an infant lhall lofe 
nothing by nonclaim, or negled of demanding his 
right; nor fhall any other laches or negligence be im¬ 
puted to an infant, except in fome very particular cafes. 

It is generally true, that an infant can neither aliene 
his lands, nor do any legal ad, nor make a deed, nor 
indeed any manner of contrad, that will bind him. 
But dill to all thefe rules there are fome exceptions: 
part of which were jud now mentioned in reckoning 
up the different capacities which they affume at differ¬ 
ent ages: and there are others, a few of which it may 
not be improper to recite, as a general fpecimen of the 
whole. And, fird, it is true, that infants cannot aliene 
their edates; but infant-trudees, or mortgagees, are 
enabled to convey, under the diredion of the court of 
chancery or exchequer, or other courts of equity, the 
edates they hold in trud or mortgage, to fuch perfon 
as the court fhall appoint. Alfo it is generally true, 
that an infant can do no legal ad: yet an infant, who 
has an advowfon, may prefent to the benefice when it 
becomes void. For the law in this cafe difpenfes with 
one rule, in order to maintain others of far greater 
confequence: it permits an infant to prefent a clerk 
(who, if unfit, may be rejeded by the bifhop), rather 
than either differ the church to be unferved till he 
comes of age, or permit the infant to be debarred of 
his right by lapfe to the bifhop. An infant may alfo 
purchafe lands, but his purchafe is incomplete; for, 
when he comes to age, he may either agree or difagree 
to it, as he thinks prudent or proper, without alleging 
E e 2 any 


Infant. 
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Infante any reafon; and fo may his heirs after him, if he dies 
II without having completed his agreement. It is, far- 
. n atuatc. t j ler> generally true, that an infant, under 21, can make 
no deed but what is afterwards voidable : yet in fome 
cafes he may bind himfelf apprentice by deed indented 
or indentures, for feven years ; and he may by deed or 
will appoint a guardian to his children, if he has any. 
Laftly, it is generally true, that an infant can make 
no other contract that will bind him: yet he may bind 
himfelf to pay for his neceffary meat, drink, apparel, 
phyfic, and fuch other necelfaries ; and like wife for his 
good teaching and inftruciion, whereby he may pro¬ 
fit himfelf afterwards. 

INFANTE, and Infanta, all the fons and daugh¬ 
ters of the kings of Spain and Portugal, except the el- 
deft ; the princes being called infantes, and the princef- 
fes infantas. 

INFANTRY, in military affairs, the whole body 
of foot-foldiers, whether independent companies or re¬ 
giments.—The word takes its origin from one of the 
infantas of Spain, who, finding that the army com¬ 
manded by the king her father had been defeated by 
the Moors, affembled a body of foot foldiers, and with 
them engaged and totally routed the enemy. In me¬ 
mory of this event, and to diftinguifh the foot-foldiers, 
who were not before held in much confideration, they 
received the name of infantry. 

Heavy-armed Infantry, among the ancients, were 
fuch as wore a complete fuit of armour, and engaged 
with broad Ihields and long fpears. They were the 
flower and ftrength of the Grecian armies, and had 
the higheft rank of military honour. 

Light-Armed Infantry, among the ancients, were 
defigned for Ikirmifhes, and for fighting at a diftance. 
Their weapons were arrows, darts, or flings. 

Light Infantry, among the moderns, have only 
been in ufe fince the year 1656. They have no camp- 
equipage to carry, and their arms and accoutrements 
are much lighter than thofe of the infantry. Light- 
infantry are the eyes of a general, and the givers of 
fleep and fafety to an army. Wherever there is 
found light cavalry, there fhould be light infantry. 
They fhould be accuftomed to the pace of four miles 
an hour, as their ufual marching pace, and to be able 
to march at five miles an hour upon all particular oc- 
cafions. Moft of the powers on the continent have 
light infantry. It is only of late years that light infantry 
came to be ufed in the Britifh army: But now every 
regiment has a company of light infantry, whofe fta- 
tion is on the left of the regiment, the right being oc¬ 
cupied by the grenadiers. 

INFATUATE, to prepoffefs any one in favour of 
fome perfon or thing that does not deferve it, fo far as 
that he cannot eafily be difabufed.—The word infa¬ 
tuate comes from the Latin fatuus “ foolof fari, 
“ to fpeak out,” which is borrowed from the Greek 
whence which fignifies the fame with mates 

in Latin, or prophet in Englifh; and the reafon is, be- 
caufe their prophets or priefts ufed to be feized with a 
kind of madnefs or folly, when they began to make 
their predictions, or deliver oracles. 

The Romans called thofe perfons infatuati, who fan¬ 
cied they hadfeen vifions, or imagined the god Faunus, 
whom they called Fatuus, had appeared to them. 


INFECTION, among phvficians, See Conta- Infection 

GION. li 

INFEFTMENT, in Scots law, the folemnity of Infib,, h- 
the delivery of an heritable fubject to the purchafer. tl ° n ' 

INFERIiE, facrifices offered by the Romans to 
the Dii Manes, or the fouls of deceafed heroes or other 
illuftrious perfons, or even any relation or perfon whofe 
memory was held in veneration. Thefe facrifices con- 
fifted of honey, water, wine, milk, the blood of vic¬ 
tims, variety of balfamic unguents, chaplets, and loofe 
flowers. The vidt'ms upon thefe occafions were ge¬ 
nerally of the fmaller cattle, though in ancient times 
they facrificed Haves or captives: But what a {hock¬ 
ing view does this give us of their fentiments of hu¬ 
man nature, as if nothing but murder, cruelty, and 
human blood, could fatisfy or prove acceptable to an 
human foul! The facrifices were ufually black and 
barren. The altars on which they were offered were 
holes dug in the ground. 

The honey, water, wine, &c. were ufed as libations, 
and were poured on the tombs of children by children, 
on thofe of virgins by virgins, and on thofe of married 
men by women. The itfer'ue were offered on the 9th 
and 40th days after interment among the Greeks, and 
repeated in the month Anthefterion. The whole of 
this article applies equally to the Greeks and the Ro¬ 
mans. 

INFIBULATION, in antiquity. It was a cu- 
ftom among the Romans to infibulate their fxnging 
boys, in order to preferve their voices : for this ope¬ 
ration, which prevented their retracing the prepuce 
over the glans, and is the very reverie to circumcifion, 
kept them from injuring their voices by premature and 
prepofterous venery: ferving as a kind of padlock, if 
not to their inclinations, at leaft to their abilities. It 
appears by fome paffages in Martial, that a lefs decent 
ufe was made of infibulation among the luxurious Ro¬ 
mans : for fome ladies of diftindtion, it feems, took 
this method of confining their paramours to their own 
embraces. Juvenal alfo hints at fome fuch pradtice. Cel- 
fus,a chafte author,fays infibulation was fometimes prac- 
tifed for the fake of health, and that nothing deftroys 
it more than the filly pradtice this operation feems in¬ 
tended to prevent. This pradtice is not perhaps like¬ 
ly to be revived ; if, however, any one who has fuffered 
in his conftitution by prepofterous venery, fhould be 
able to get children, and fhould be inclined to prevent 
the fame misfortune in them by infibulation, the me¬ 
thod of doing it is thus : The fkin which is above the 
glans is to be extended, and marked on both fides with 
ink, where it is perforated, and then fuffered to retradt 
itfelf. If the marks recur upon the glans, too much 
of the fkin has been taken up, and we muft make the 
marks farther; if the glans remain free from them, 
they fhow the proper place for affixing a fibula : then 
pafs a needle and thread through the fkin where the 
marks are, and tie the threads together; taking care 
to move it every day, till the parts about the perfora¬ 
tions are cicatrifed : this being effedled, take out the 
thread, and put in the fibula; which the lighter it is 
the better. 

Authors have not determined what the nbula of the 
ancient furgeon was, though no doubt it was for 
different purpofes. In the prefent cafe^ the fibula 

feems. 
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Infidel, feems to mean a ring of metal, not unlike what the 
Infidelity, country people put through the nofes of fwine. 

' ' J ' INFIDEL, a term applied to fuch perfons as are 
not baptized, and that do not believe the truths of the 
Chriftian religion. See Deist. 

INFIDELITY, in a general fenfe, denotes want 
of faith or belief in regard to any fubjeft or tranfaftions. 
Religious ItinDF.i.iTr fignifies a dilbeliet of Chriftia- 


* Knox's 

SJfays, 

n°x6. 


nity. 

Of all the methods (fays tin Elegant modern Ef- 
fayift*) which the vanity of man has dcvifed with a 
view to acquire diftinftion, there is none eafier than 
that of profefling a dilbelief of the eftablifhed religion. 
That which fhocks the feelings of thofe with whom 
we converfe, cannot fail of attracting notice ; and as 
the vain are ufually confident, they utter their doubts 
with an air fo oracular and decifive, as induces the 
fimple to think them profoundly wife. Audacity, with 
little ingenuity, will attraft the eyes of fpedtators, and 
this will fufficiently anfwer the purpofe of many among 
the profefled unbelievers. One might be diverted, if 
one were not hurt, at feeing a circle of filly admirers, 
gaping and fixing their eyes on fome half-learned and 
impudent prater, who throws out oblique infinuations 
againft the Bible, the clergy, or the facraments. Thefe 
are fertile topics of wit and ingenuity ; but it might 
mortify the vanity of fome very vain writers and talk¬ 
ers, if they were to recoiled!, what is undoubtedly true, 
that it is a fpecies of wit and ingenuity which not only 
the vileft, but the moft ftupid and illiterate of man¬ 
kind, have frequently difplayed in all its poffible per¬ 
fection. 

There is indeed no doubt, but that vanity is one of 
the principal caufes of infidelity. It muft be the foie 
caufe of communicating it to others, by writing or 
converfation- For let us fuppofe the cafe of a very 
humane, judicious, and learned man, entertaining 
doubts of the truth of Ghriftianity : if he cannot clear 
his doubts by examination, he will yet recollect that 
doubts are no certainties ; and, before he endeavours to 
propagate his fcepticifm, he will afk himfelf thefe que- 
ftions: “ Am I quite convinced that what I doubt of 
cannot poflibly be true ; If I am convinced of it, am I 
fure that the publication of my opinions will not do 
more harm than good ? Is not' the difturbing of any 
long-eftablifhed civil conftitution attended with confu- 
fion, rebellion, bloodflied, and ruin ? And are not the 
majority of men more ftrongly attached to the religion 
than the government of their forefathers ? Will it 
ferve my country to introduce difcontent of any fpecies ? 
May not thofe innovations in religion, which difcon¬ 
tent may introduce, lead to all the evils which are 
caufed by frenzy and fanaticifm ? Granting that I 
were able to make a party formidable enough to crufh 
oppofition and to exterminate Chriftianity, ftill am I 
certain that I aft, in this inftance, like a good member 
of fociety ? For is not this fyftem, whether well or ill 
founded, friendly to fociety ? I mull confefs it; its 
greateft enemies have acknowledged it. What motive 
then can induce me to divulge my doubts of its authen¬ 
ticity ? Not the good of mankind ; for it is already 
allowed by unbelievers, that the good of mankind is 
interefted in the belief of its divine original. Is it for 
my own good, and with a view to be convinced ? I 
will not deceive myfelf: my motive, I fufpeft, is of 


another kind; fordo I read thofe books which have Infidelity, 
been already written to fatisfy fimilar doubts ? No- v ' 
thing but the vanity of appearing to be wifer than my 
credulous neighbours can induce me to interrupt the 
happinefs of their belief. But vanity of this fort, 
which tends to difturb fociety, to injure the national 
morals and to rob many thoufand individuals of a co¬ 
pious fource of fweet and folid comfort, muft be pro¬ 
nounced extreme wickednefs, even according to the 
obvious diftates of natural religion. I ftiall aft the 
part of a good citizen and a good man, by conforming 
to a fyftem whofe beneficial influence I feel and con¬ 
fefs, and by endeavouring to acquire a belief in that 
which has for fo many centuries been eftablifhed, 
and which promifes to foothe me in diftrefs with the 
fweetaft confolations, and to brighten the difmal hour 
of death, by the hope of a more glorious and happy 
ftate of exiftence. At all events, I ftiall have the 
fatisfaftion of having commanded myfelf fo far, as not 
to have run the hazard of endangering the welfare of. 
my fellow-creatures, either here or hereafter, by in¬ 
dulging a degree of vanity, which, in a creature fo 
weak and fo fhort-lived as myfelf, is a folly very in- 
confiftent with the fuperior wifdom which I feem to 
arrogate. 

“ I will venture to repeat (continues our author),that 
all writers againft Chriftianity, however they may af- 
feft even the extremes of benevolence, honour, philo- 
fophy, and enlargement of mind, areaftuated by vani¬ 
ty and wickednefs of heart. Their motives are as mean,, 
felfifh, narrow, and in every refpeft unjuftifiable, as 
the tendency of their writings is mifchievous. Their 
malice is often impotent, through the foolifh fophiftry 
of their arguments ; but if even it be fuccefsful, it is 
highly injurious : and indeed, confidering their motives 
and the probable confequences of their endeavours, the 
infidel writer is a greater enemy to fociety, and confe- 
quently guiltier, according to all the principles of fo- 
cial union, than the thief or the traitor. Perfecution 
would, however, only promote his caufe, and his pro¬ 
per punifhment is contempt. 

“ It is certainly no derogation from the charafter of a 
man of fenfe, to conform, even while he is fo unfortu¬ 
nate as to doubt their truth, to the opinions of his 
country. His conformity will probably lead him to a 
train of aftions and of thought, which, in due time, 
will induce him to believe. But, if that fhould not 
happen, yet he will aft, as very wife and very great 
men have afted, in paying a refpeftful deference to the 
avowed conviftion of others. The moft intelligent and 
powerful men of ancient Rome, not only appeared to 
believe a very abfurd and hurtful fyftem, but affifted in 
all its ceremonies as priefts. Even Socrates, who evi¬ 
dently entertained fome notions adequate to the d : g- 
nity of the one great and fupreme Being, yet thought 
it was a duty which he owed to his country, fo far^ to 
conform to its-wretched eftablifhment, as to order in 
his dying words a facrifice to vEfculapius. This ex¬ 
ternal conformity to the national religion ought not to 
be confounded with hyprocrify. If indeed it is carried 
to extremes, or zealoufly affefted, it certainly is very 
blameable and contemptible deceit; but while it keeps 
within the bounds of reafon and moderation, it ought 
to be called a decent deference to the opinions of the 
majority, arifing from humility, and from a defire to 

main- 
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Infidelity, maintain the tranquillity of the ftate, and to continue 
v * “ " an innocent and ufeful fyftem, which has and will al¬ 

ways greatlv contribute to leffen the quantity and de¬ 
gree both of moral and of natural evil. 

“ The eafieft, after all, or at lead the moll effectual 
method of appearing in any character, is really to be 
what we wiih to appear. But belief, you will fay, is 
not in our power, and how can we believe what appears 
to us incredible ? Certainly you cannot while it ap¬ 
pears incredible. But let me aik you, whether you 
have taken any pains to believe, or have at once and 
at a glance perfuaded yourfelf, that the Chriftian re¬ 
ligion is totally falfe ? It is probable that a great num¬ 
ber of fceptical writers never gave themfelves the 
trouble to read thofe feriptures which they warmly 
oppofe. They hear objections, they read objections, 
and they find, that from men of reputed wit and inge¬ 
nuity the objections often originate. They alfo wifh 
to be reputed men of wit and ingenuity, and there¬ 
fore eagerly adopt the language and fentiments of the 
order. Perhaps the vanity and pride of this clafs 
of men will render all attempts to convince them 
abortive; but to modeft doubters, and to thofe whofe 
good fenfe and good difpofitions lead them to wiih to 
adopt the religion of their country, it may not be 
ufelefs to fuggeft advice, with a view to facilitate their 
conviction. 

“ The chief thing required is to free themfelves from 
the pride of human reafon. Humility (andfurely our 
blindnefs and imperfections are fufficient to render us 
humble, if we would be reafonable), humility will 
open our hearts, and belief will find admiffion. Sin¬ 
cere endeavours, feconded by prayers, will never fail 
to help our unbelief. But, alas ! a fine, gay, fpirited, 
liberal, and enlarged modern philofopher, would be 
afhamedto be found on his knees, or with a Teftament 
in his poffeffion. There is fcarcely any vicious a£t, or 
any vicious book, which would put him fo much to the 
blufh. 

“ A modeft well-meaning man might, however, one 
ihould think, diveft himfelf of thofe prejudices which 
prevent the poflibility of belief, by the following foli- 
loquy : ‘ I find myfelf placed in a world abounding 
with evil and mifery. Under the immediate preffure 
of it, I feel my heart inclining, like the needle to the 
north, by its natural tendency, to the Deity for fup- 
port. Man, of all animals, is the only one who has the 
fenfe of religion. Feeling this diftin&ive propenfity 
of my nature, I look around to difeover to what ob¬ 
ject, and in what manner, that part of my fellow crea¬ 
tures, who live in the fame fociety with myfelf, pay 
their adoration. I find a fyftem of religion already 
eftablifhed, and which has been eftablifhed in the moil 
enlightened countries of the earth near 2000 years. I 
refolve to examine it. It claims that relped from its 
antiquity and univerfality. Many difficulties appear 
on the firft infpedion. My reafon is often ftartled, and 
my belief wavers. But I will not yet give up a point 
of fo ferious importance, without further and clofer 
attention to it. I refled, that 2000 years is a vaft 
fpace in the age of the world. How many myriads 
of men like myfelf have lived and died in the faith du¬ 
ring that time ! And were all of them fools or hypo¬ 
crites ? It could not have been. Can the underftand- 
ing of a poor individual, juft come into the world, and 


hardly knowing where he is, comprehend on intuition Infinite, 
an objeft of fuch magnitude, and make the mighty Infinitefi- 
difeovery which has efcaped millions of the wifeft and ma * 5 ‘ 
moft learned of mortals ? Or, fuppofing that they all 
perceived the deception, am I then at laft the only ho- 
neft man who will confefs it ? I am afhamed to avow 
fuch an idea to myfelf. But yet, if I rejed what they 
received, furely I avow it in the more expreffive lan¬ 
guage of my condud. Pride, I fear, is the founda¬ 
tion of my fcepticifm; and humility muft form the 
bafis of my belief. I will check my own prefumption, 
and rejed the cavils of vain and fooliffi philofophy. 

Shall a poor weak creature, who cometh up like a 
flower, and is cut down, who fleeth as a fhadow, and 
never continueth in one flay, prefume to pronounce de- 
cifively in that little period, in which he hath fcarcely 
time to look about him before he dies, againft a fyftem 
which has ftrong internal and external evidence of 
divine original, which is moft ufeful and comfortable, 
and which has been admitted among a great portion of 
mankind during almoft 20 centuries ? No, it is the 
firft wifdom to be humble- Humility will be followed 
by grace, and grace by faith, and faith by falvation. It 
plainly appears, that I can lofe nothing by belief, but 
fome of thofe exceffive and irregular enjoyments, which 
would deftroy my health and life ; but i may poffibly 
gain a glory and a happinefs which ftiall continue to 
all eternity.” 

INFINITE, that which hath neither beginning nor 
end : in which fenfe God alone is infinite. 

Infinite is alfo ufed to fignify that which has had a 
beginning, but will have no end, as angels and human 
fouls. This makes what the fchoolrnen call infinitum 
a parte pofi; as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte 
ante, they mean that , which has an end, but had no 
beginning. 

Infinite Quantities. The very idea of magnitudes 
infinitely great, or fuch as exceed any affignable quan¬ 
tities, does include a negation of limits ; yet if we 
nearly examine this notion, we fhall find that fuch mag¬ 
nitudes are not equal among themfelves, but that there 
are really, befides infinite length and infinite area, three 
feveral forts of infinite folidity ; all of which are quan¬ 
titates fui generis, and that thofe of each fpecies are in 
given proportions. 

Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be con- 
fidered either as beginning at a point, and fo infinitely 
extended one way, or elfe both ways from the fame 
point; in which cafe the one, which is a beginning in¬ 
finity, is the one half of the whole, which is the fum 
of the beginning and ceafing infinity; or, as may be 
faid, of infinity a parte ante and a parte pofi, which is 
analogous to eternity in time and duration, in which 
there is always as much to follow as is paft, from any 
point or moment of time; nor doth the addition or 
fubduftion of finite length, or fpace of time, alter the 
cafe either in infinity or eternity, fince both the one or 
the other cannot be any part of the whole. 

INFINITESIMALS, among mathematicians, are 
defined to be infinitely fmall quantities. 

In the method of infinitefimals, the element, by 
which any quantity increafes or decreafes, is fuppofed 
to be infinitely fmall; and is generally expreffed by two 
or more terms, fome of which are infinitely lefs than the 
reft; which being negleded as of no importance, the 

re- 
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Infinitive remaining terms foim what is called the difference of 
II the pvopofed quantity. The terms that are negledled in 
^Influence. manner, as infinitely lefs than the other teims of 
' the element, aie the very fame which arife in confe- 
quence of the acceleration, or retardation, of die gene¬ 
rating motion, during the infinitely fmall time in 
which the element is generated ; fo that the remaining 
terms exprels the elements that would have been pro¬ 
duced in that time, if the generating motion had con¬ 
tinued uniform : therefore thefe differences are accu¬ 
rately in the fame ratio to each other as the generating 
motions or fluxions. And hence, though in this me¬ 
thod infinitefimal parts of the elements are negle<ffed, 
the conclufions are accurately true without even an in¬ 
finitely fmall error, and agree preciiely with thofe that 
are deduced by the method by fluxions. See Flux¬ 
ions. 

INFINITIVE, in grammar, the name of one of 
the moods, which ferve for the conjugating of verbs. 
See Grammar. 

INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing 
infinite. See Metaphysics. 

INFIRMARY, a kind of hofpital, where the weak 
and fickly are properly taken care of. 

INFLAMMABILITY, that property of bodies 
which difpofes them to kindle or catch fire. See Fire, 
Flame, Phlogiston, &c. 

INFLAMMATION, in medicine and furgery, a 
rednefs and fwelling of any part of the body, attended 
with heat, pain, and fymptoms of fever. See (the In¬ 
dex lubjoined to) Medicine. 

Inflammation of Oils by concentrated Acids. See 
Ch EMISTRY, n° 778. 

INFLATION, formed from in and flatus ; of flo, 
“ I blowblowing up, the adt of ftretching or fill¬ 
ing any flaccid or diftenfible body with a flatulent or 
windy fubftance. 

INFLECTED rays. See InffeBed Rats. 

INFLECTION, called alfo a diffraction, and d. fic¬ 
tion, in optics, is a property of light, by reafon of 
which, when it comes within a certain diftance of any 
body, it will either he bent from it, or towards it; 
which is a kind of imperfect reflection or refradlion. 
See Optics. 

INFLECTION, .or Point of Inflection, in the 
higher geometry, is a point where a curve begins to 
bend a contrary way. 

Inflection, in grammar, the variation of nouns 
and verbs, by dedenfion and conjugation. 

INFLUENCE, a quality luppofed to flow from the 
heavenly bodies, either with their light or heat; to 
which aftrologers idly aferibe all fublunary events. 

Alchemifts alfo, who to this aferibe the philofophers 
ftone, tell us, that every thing in nature is produced 
by the influence of the ftars, which, in their palfage 
through the atmofphere, imbibe many of its moift 
parts, the groffeft whereof they depofit in the fands and 
earths where they fall; that thefe, filtrating through 
the pores of the earth, defeend even to the centre, 
whence they are driven by the central fire, back again 
to the furface; and in their afeent, by a natural kind 
of fublimation, as they find earths duly difpofed, they 
form natural bodies, as, metals, minerals, and vege¬ 
tables, &c. Thus, it is pretended, that chemiftry. 


confifting of an artificial imitation of thefe natural ope- Informa- 
rations, and in applying adlive principles to paffive prin- tio/i, 
ciples, can form natural bodies, make gold, 8cc. Informer, 

INFORMATION, in law, is nearly the fame in v 
the crown office, as what in other courts is called a 
declaration. Sec Prosecution. 

Informations are of two forts ; firft, thofe which are 
partly at the l’uit of the king, and partly at that of a 
lubjedt; and fecondly, fuch as are only in the name of 
the king. The former are ufually brought upon penal 
ftatutes, which inflict a penalty upon convidtion of the 
offender, one part to the ufe of the king, and another 
to the ufe of the informer. By the ftatute 31 Eliz. 
c. 5. no profecution upon any penal ftatute, the fuit 
and benefit whereof are limited in part to the king 
and in part to the profccutor, can be brought by any 
common informer after one year is expired lince the 
commiffion of the offence ; nor on behalf of the crown, 
after the lapfe of two years longer ; nor, where the for¬ 
feiture is originally given only to the king, can fuch 
profecution be had after the expiration of two years 
from the commiffion of the offence. 

The informations that are exhibited in the name of 
the king alone, are alfo of two kinds: firft, thofe 
which are truly and properly his own fuits, and filed 
ex officio by his own immediate officer, the attorney- 
general; fecondly, thofe in which, though the king 
is the nominal profecutor, jet it is at the relation of 
fome private perfon or common informer; and they are 
filed by the king’s coroner and attorney in the court 
of king’s bench, ufually called the mafter of the crown- 
office, who is for this purpofe the ftanding officer of tire 
public. The objedts of the king’s- own profecutions, 
filed ex officio by his own attorney general, are pro¬ 
perly fuch enormous mifdemeanors, as peculiarly tend 
to difturbor endanger his government, or to moleft or 
affront him in the regular difeharge of his royal func¬ 
tions. For offences ib high and dangerous, in the pu- qj cll a 
nhliing or preventing of which a moment’s delay would Comment, 
be fatal, the law has given to the crown the power of 
an immediate profecution, without waiting for any pre¬ 
vious application to any other tribunal; which power, 
thus neceffary, not only to the eafe and fafety, but even 
to the very exiftence, of the executive magiftrate, was 
originally referved in the great plan of the Englifti con- 
ftitution, wherein proviiion is wifely made for the due 
prefervation of all its parts. The objedts of the other 
lpecies of information’s, filed by the mafter of the crown- 
office upon the complaint or relation of a private fub- 
jedt, are any grofs and notorious mifdemeanors, riots, 
batteries, libels, and other immoralities of an atro¬ 
cious kind, not peculiarly tending to difturb the go¬ 
vernment (for thofe are left to the care of the attorney- 
general), but which, on account of their magnitude 
or pernicious example, deferve the moft public animad- 
verfion. And when an information is filed, either 
thus, or by the attorney-general ex officio, it muft be 
tried by a petit jury of the county where the of¬ 
fence arifes: after which, if the defendant be found 
guilty, he muft refort to the court for his punifh- 
ment. See a hiftory and vindication of this mode of 
profecution in the work cited on the margin, vol. iv. 

P- 3 ° 9 -— 3 IZ - 

INFORMER, ( informator), in law, a perfon that 

informs 



Infraction 


Ingelfheim 
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informs againft, or profecutes in any of the king’s INGENUOUS, in a general fenfe, fignifies open, Ingenuous 
courts, thofe that offend againft any law or penal fta- fair, and candid, II 

tute. See Information. Ingenuous, (ingenuus), in Roman antiquity, an l n S ra ^ tllf fc 

Informers were very common both in Greece and appellation given to perfons born of free parents, who 
Rome. Every corner of the ftreets was peftered with had never been flaves: for the children of the liberti, 
fwarrns of turbulent rafcals, who made it their conftant or perfons who had obtained their liberty, were call- 
bufmefs to pick up ftories and catch at every occafion to ed libertini, not ingenui ; this appellation of ingenuus 
accufe perfons of credit and reputation : Thefe by the being referved for their children, or the third genera- 
Greeks were called 2i/jte»«vT«/; for a more particular tion. 

account of whom, fee the article Sycophant. INGESTA, is ufed by fome authors to exprefs all 

Amongft the Romans, informers were of two forts, forts of aliment taken into the body. 
mandat ores and delatores. Thefe played into each other’s INGLIS (Sir James), a Scottifh poet who flourifh- 
hands ; the former marking down fuch perfons as they ed towards the middle of the 16th century. Accord- 
pretended to have found guilty of any mifdemeanor, ing to Mackenzie, he was defcended from an ancient 
and the other profecuting them. What tended to in- family in Fifefhire, where he was born in the reign of 
creafe the number of thefe peftilent fellows was, that James IV. He was educated at St Andrew’s, went to 
the informers were entitled to a fourth part of the Paris, arid returned in the minority of James V. into 
effects of the perfons convicted. Wicked princes re- whofe favour he ingratiated himfelf by his poetry, ha- 
warded and countenanced this mifchievous tribe ; hut ving written fundry tragedies and comedies, and other 
Titus fet on foot a mo ft diligent fearch after them, poems, that were much applauded by good judges, 
and punilhed fuch as he found with death or banilh- He joined the French faiftion againft the Englifh ; and. 
ment. Trajan alfo is praifed by Pliny for a fimilar in fome fkirmifhes preceding the fatal battle of Pinkie, 
condudt. fo diflinguifhed himfelf, that he was knighted on the 

INFRACTION, (formed from in, and the fupine field. After the lofs of that day, he retired into Fife, 

of frango, “ I break,”) a rupture or violation of a and amufed himfelf with his favourite fludies; and in 
treaty, law, ordinance, or the like. 1548 publifhed at St Andrew’s his noted Complaint 

INFRALAPSARII, the name of a feft of prede- of Scotland. This is a well-written work for the 
ftinarians, who maintain, that God has created a cer- time: and fhows abundance of learning. He appears 
tain number of men only to be damned, without allow- from it to have read much both in Greek and Latin 
ing them the means neceffary to fave themfelves, if authors, to have been well-fkilled in mathematics and 
they would; and they are thus called, becaufe they philofophy, and to have been a great lover of his coun¬ 
hold that God’s decrees were formed infra lapfum, af- try. Unpublifhed and in MS- (fays Mackenzie) are 
ter his knowledge of the fall, and in confequence Poems, confiding of Songs, Ballads, Plays, and Farces, 
thereof; in contradiftindtion to the Supralapsarians, He died at Culrofs in 1554. 

INFRA-scapularis, in anatomy. See Anatomy, INGLUVIES, the crop or craw of granivorous 
Table of the Mufcles. birds, ferving for the immediate reception of the food. 

Infra Spinatus, in anatomy. See Anatomy, ibid. where it is macerated for fome time before it is tranf- 

INFULA, in antiquity, was a mitre worn by the mitted to the true ftomach. 

Romans and Grecian priefts, upon the head, from INGOLSTADT, a handfome town of Germany, 
which on each fide hung a ribband. The covering and the ftrongeft in Bavaria, with a famous univerfity, 
the head with a mitre was rather a Roman than a and a handfome church. The houfes are buiit with 


Grecian cuftom, introduced into Italy by AEneas, who 
covered his head and face at the performance of facri- 
fices, left any ill-boding omen fhould difturb the rites. 
The infulse were commonly made of wool, and were 
not only worn by the priefts, but were put upon the 
horns of the victims, upon the altar and the temple. 
The infulae were alfo called uittee. > 

INFUNDIBULIFORM, in botany, an appella¬ 
tion given to fuch monopetalous or one-leaved flowers 
as 1 efemble a funnel in ftiape, or which have a narrow 
tube at one end, and gradually widen towards the limb 
or mouth. 

INFUSION, in pharmacy, an operation whereby 
the virtues of plants, roots, and the like,' are drawn 
out, by letting them fteep in fome convenient fluid 
menftruum, without boiling them therein ; fince boiling 
is found to diflipate the finer parts of many bitter and 
aromatic fubftances, without carefully extracting their 
medicinal principles. 

INGELSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the pala¬ 
tinate of the Rhine, remarkable for having been the 
refidence of the emperors; feated on the river Salva, 
on an eminence, from whence there is a charming pro- 
fpeft. E. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 49. 58, 


ftone, and the ftreets large. It is feated on the Danube, 
in E. Long. 11. 10. N. Lat. 48. 42. 

INGOT, a mafs of gold or filver melted down, and 
caft in a mould, but not coined or wrought. 

INGRAFTING, in gardening. See Graft¬ 
ing. 

INGRATITUDE, the oppofite of gratitude. See 
Gratitude. 

Ingratitude is a crime fo fhameful, that there ne¬ 
ver was a man found who would own himfelf guil¬ 
ty of it; and, though too frequently praClifed, it 
is fo abhorred by the general voice, that to an un¬ 
grateful perfon is imputed the guilt or the capability 
of all other crimes. 

The ungrateful are neither fit to ferve their Maker, 
their country, nor their friends. 

Ingratitude perverts all the meafures of religion and 
fociety, by making it dangerous to be charitable and 
good-natured. (See Gratitude). However, it is 
better to expofe ourfelves to ingratitude than to be 
wanting in charity and benevolence. 

Great minds, like heav’n, are pleas’d with doing good ; 

Though the ungrateful fubjedts of their favours 

Are barren in return. 
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Ingratitude i. In a little work intitled Friendly Cautions to 
Officers, the following atrocious inftande of ingratitude 
is related. An opulent city in the weft of England, 
little ufed to have troops with them, had a regiment 
fent to be quartered there: the principal inhabitants 
and wealthieft merchants, glad to fhow their hofpita- 
lity and attachment to their fovereign, took the firft 
opportunity to get acquainted with the officers, in¬ 
viting them to their houfes, and fhowing them every 
civility in their power. This was truly a defirable 
fituation. A merchant, extremely eafy in his circum- 
ftances, took fo prodigious a liking to one officer in 
particular, that he gave him an apartment in his own 
houfe, and made him in a manner abfolute mafter of 
it, the officer’s friends being always welcome to his 
table. The merchant was a widower, and had only* 
two favourite daughters; the officer in fo comfortable 
a ftation call his wanton eyes upon them; and too fa¬ 
tally fucceeding, ruined them both. Dreadful return 
to the merchant’s mifplaced friendfhip! The confe- 
quence of this ungenerous addon was, that all of¬ 
ficers ever after were fhunned as a public nuifance, as 
a pelt to fociety : nor have the inhabitants perhaps yet 
conquered their averfion to a red-coat. 

2, We read in Rapin’s Hiftory, that during Mon¬ 
mouth’s rebellion, in the reign of James II. a certain 
perfon knowing the humane difpofition of one Mrs 
Gaunt, whofe life was one continued exercife of bene¬ 
ficence, fled to her houfe, where he was concealed and 
maintained for fome time. Hearing, however, of the 
proclamation, which promifed an indemnity and re¬ 
ward to thofe who difcovered fuch as harboured 
the rebels, he betrayed his benefaftrefs ; and fuch 
was the fpirit of juftice and equity which prevailed 
among the minifters, that he was pardoned and re- 
compenfed for his treachery, while lhe was burnt alive 
for her charity! 

3. The following inftance is alfo to be found in the 
fame Hiftory.—Humphry Bannifter and his father 
were both fervants to and railed by the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham ; who being driven to abfcond, by an unfortu¬ 
nate accident befalling the army he had raifed againft 
the ufilrper • Richard III. he without footman or. 
page retired to Bannifter’s houfe near Shrewftmry, as 
to a place where he had all the reafon in the world to 
expert fecurity. Bannifter, however, upon the king’s 
proclamation promifing ioool. reward to him that 
fhould apprehend the duke, betrayed his mafter to John 
Merton high ffieriff of Shroplhire, who fent him un¬ 
der a ftrong guard to Sali(bury, where the king then 
was, and there in the market-place the duke was be. 
headed. But Divine vengeance purfued the traitor 
Bannifter; for demanding the i-oool. that was the 
price of his mafter’s blood, King Richard refufed 
to pay it him, faying, “ He that would be falfe to 
fo good a mafter, ought not to be encouraged.” 
He was afterwards hanged for manflauHiter, his eldeft 
fon run mad and died in a hog-fty, his fecond became 
deformed and lame, and his third fon was drowned in a 
fmall puddle of water. His eldeft daughter was got with 
child by one of his carters, and his fecond was feixed 
v r ith a leprofy whereof lhe died.— Hi/}, of Eny. 8vo. 
vol. 1. p. 304. 

The following barbarous inftances are from ancient 
Hiftory. 

Vol. IX. 


Ira, 1 . 

c. 17. 


4. When Xerxes king of Peffia was at Celene, a Ingratitude 
city of Phrygia, Pythius, a Lydian, who had his re- E . 

fidence in that city, and next to Xerxes was the moft ,_ n ^ ria ' . 

opulent prince of thofe times, entertained him and his Fid. Herod 
whole army with an incredible magnificence, and made 1 - 7 - «■“. 38. 
him an offer of all his wealth towards defraying the Ssneca J ' 
expences of his expedition. Xerxes, furprifed and j 
charmed at fo generous an offer, had the curiofity to 
inquire to what a fum his riches amounted. Pythius 
made anfwer, that having the defign of offering them. 

to his fervice, he had taken an exadt account of them, 
and that the filvcr he had by him amounted to 2000 
talents (about 255,000!. Sterling), and the gold to 
4,000,000 of darics (about 1,700,0001. Sterling), 
wanting 7000. All this money he offered him, 
telling him, that his revenue was fufficient for the 
fupport of his houfehold. Xerxes made him very 
hearty acknowledgments, and entered into a particular 
friendfhip-with him, but declined accepting his prefent. 

The fame prince who had made fuch obliging offers 
to Xerxes, having defired a favour of him fome time 
after, that out of his five fons who ferved in his army, 
he would be pleafed to leave him the eldeft, in order 
to be a comfort to him in his old age ■: the king was 
fo enraged at the propofal, though fo reafonable in it- 
felf, that he caufed the eldeft fon to be killed before 
the eyes of his father, giving the latter to utiderftand, 
that it was a favour he fpared him and the reft of his 
children- Yet this is the fame Xerxes who is fo much 
admired for his humane reflection at the head of his 
numerous army, “ That of fo many thoufand men, in 
100 years time there would not be one remaining; on 
Which account he could not forbear weeping at the 
Uncertainty and inftability of human things.” He 
might have found another fubject of reflection, which 
would have more juftly merited his tears and affliction, 
had he turned his thoughts upon himfelf, and confi- 
dered the reproaches he deferved for being the' inftru- 
ment of haftening the fatal term to millions of people, 
whom his cruel ambition was going to facrifice in an 
unjuft and unneceffary war. 

5. Bafilius Macedo the empe'rof, exercifing himfelf in Zonor. An, 
hunting, a fport he took great delight in, a great ftag na! • tom - 3 - 
running furioufly againft him, faitened one of the I ^' 
branches of his horns in the emperor’s girdle, and 
pulling him from his horfe, dragged him a good dif- 

tance, to the imminent danger of his life ; which a 
gentleman of his retinue perceiving, drew his fword 
and cut the emperor’s girdle afander, which difert- 
gaged him from the beaft, with little or no hurt to his 
perfon. But obferve what reward he had for his pains : 

“ He was fentenced to lofe his head for putting his 
fword fo near the body of the emperor j” and differed 
death accordingly. 

INGRESS,- in aftronomy, fignifies the fun’s enter¬ 
ing the firft fcruple of one of the four cardinal figns, 
elpecially Aries. 

INGRIA, a province of the Ruffian empire, lying 
on the gulf of Finland, being about 130 miles in 
length, and 50 in breadth. It abounds jri game and 
filh; and here are a great number of elks, which come 
in troops from Finland in the fpring and autumn. It 
was conquered by the G/.ar Peter die Great, and Pe- 
terfburg is the capital town. It is bounded by the 
river Nieva, and the "" 


gulf of Finland, cn die north; 
F f b T 
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Ingroffer by Great Noyr gorod, on the call and fouth; and by 
l Livonia, on the weft. 

. n ^' U J' ltls ' INGROSSER, or Engrosser, in common law, 

is one who buys up corn growing, or any provisions by 
wholefale, beSore the market, to iell again. See Fore¬ 
stalling. 

It alSo Signifies a clerk who writes records or inftru- 
ments of law on Ikins of parchment. See Engros¬ 
sing. 

INGUEN, in anatomy, the fame with what is other- 
wife called groin. 

INGULPHUS, abbot of Croyland, and author of 
the biftorjj of that abbey, was bom in London about 
A. D. 1030. He received the firft part of his edu¬ 
cation at Weftminfter; and when he vifited his father, 
who belonged to the court of Edward the Confeffor, 
he was So fortunate as to engage the attention of queen 
Edgitha. That amiable and learned princefs took a 
pleafure in examining our young Scholar on his pro¬ 
gress in grammar, and in disputing with him in logic ; 
nor did lhe ever difmifs him without Some prefent as a 
mark of her approbation. From Weftminfter he went 
to Oxford, where he applied to the Study of rhetoric, 
and of the Ariftotelian philofophy,, in which he made 
greater proficiency than many of his contemporaries. 
When he*was about 21 years of age, he was intro¬ 
duced to William duke of Normandy (who vifited the 
court of England, A. D. 1051), and made himfelf 
fo agreeable to that prince, that he appointed him his 
Secretary, and carried him with him into his own do¬ 
minions. In a little time he became the prime fa¬ 
vourite of his prince, and the difpenfer of all prefer¬ 
ments, humbling fome, and exalting others, at his 
pleafure ; in which difficult Station, he confeifeth, he 
did not behave with a proper degree of modefty and 
prudence. This excited the envy and hatred of many 
of the courtiers ; to avoid the effefts of which, he ob¬ 
tained leave from the duke to go in pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, which was then become faftnonable. With 
a company of 30 horfemen, he joined Sigfrid duke 
ofMentz, who, with many German nobles, bifhops, 
clergy, and others, was preparing for a pilgrimage 
to Jerufalem. When they were all united, they form¬ 
ed a company of no fewer than 7000 pilgrims. In 
their way they fpent fome time at Conftantinople, per¬ 
forming their devotions in the feveral churches. In 
their paflage through Lycia, they were attacked by 
a tribe of Arabs, who killed and wounded many of 
them, and plundered them of a prodigious mafs of 
money. Thole who efcaped from this difafter, at 
length reached Jerufalem, vifited all the holy places, 
and bedewed the ruins of many churches with their 
tears, giving money for their reparation. They in¬ 
tended to have bathed in Jordan ; but being prevented 
by the roving Arabs, they embarked on board a Ge- 
noefe fleet at Joppa, and landed at Brundufium, from 
whence they travelled through Apulia to Rome. Ha¬ 
ving gone through a long courfe of devotions in this 
city, at the feveral places diftinguifhed for their fanc- 
tity, they feparated, and every one made the bell of 
his way into his own country. 'When Ingulph and 
his company reached Normandy, they were reduced 
to 2ohalf-ftarved wretches, without money, cloaths, or 
horfes; A faithful picture of the foolifti difaftrous 
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journeys into the Holy Land, fo common in thofe Inhaler 
times. Ingulph was now fo much difgufted with the || 
world, that he refolved to forfake it, and became a I nhibition, 
monk in the abbey of Fontenelle in Normandy ; in 
which, after fome years, he was advanced to the office 
of prior. When his old mailer was preparing for his 
expedition into England, A. D. 1066, he was fent by 
his abbot, with 100 merks in money, and 12 young 
men, nobly mounted and completely armed, as a pre¬ 
fent from their abbey. Ingulph having found a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, prefented his men and money 
to his prince, who received him very gracioufly ; fome' 
part of the former affeftion for him reviving in his 
bofom. In confequence of this he raifed him to the 
government of the rich abbey of Croyland in Lincoln- 
lhire, A. D. 1076, in which he fpent the laft 34 years 
of his life, governing that fociety with great prudence, 
and protecting their pofleffions from the rapacity of 
the neighbouring barons by the favour of his royal 
mailer. The lovers of Englilh hillory and antiquities 
are much indebted to this learned abbot, for his ex¬ 
cellent hillory of the abbey of Croyland, from its 
foundation, A. D. 664, to A. D. 1091, into which 
he hath introduced much of the general hillory of the 
kingdom, with a variety of curious anecdotes that are 
no where elfe to be found. Ingulph died of the gout, 
at his abbey, A. D. 1109, in the 79th year of his 

age- 

INHALER, in medicine, a machine for breathing 
in warm fleams into the lungs, recommended by Mr 
Mudge in the cure of the catarrhous cough. The 
body of the inftrument holds about a pint; and the 
handle, which is fixed to the fide of it, is hollow. In 
the lower part of the veffel, where it is foldered to the 
handle, is a hole, by means of which, and three others 
on the upper part of the handle, the water, when it is 
poured into the inhaler, will rife to the fame level in 
both. To the middle of the cover a flexible tube 
about five or fix inches long is fixed, with a mouth-piece 
of wood or ivory. Underneath the cover there is a 
valve fixed, which opens and Ihuts the communication 
between the upper and internal part of the inhaler 
and the external air. When the mouth is applied to 
the end of the tube in the aft of infpiration, the air 
ruflies into the handle, and up through the body of 
warm water, and the lungs become, confequently, 
filled with hot vapours. In expiration, the mouth 
being ftill fixed to the tube, the breath, together 
with the lleam on the furface of the water in the 
inhaler, is forced up through the valve in the co¬ 
ver. In this manner, therefore, the whole aft of 
refpiration is performed through the inhaler, with¬ 
out the neceffity, in the aft of expiration, of either 
breathing through the nofe, or removing the pipe from 
the mouth. 

INHERITANCE, a perpetual right or intereft 
in lands, invefted in a perfon and his heirs. See De¬ 
scent. 

INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge 
from farther proceeding in a caufe depending before 
him. 

Sometimes prohibition and inhibition are put toge¬ 
ther, as of ,the fame import; but inhibition is moft 
commonly a writ iffuing out of a higher court-chriilian 

to- 
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Inliama- to a lower; and prohibition out oi a higher court to 
non, an inferior court. 

Injeflion. Inhibition, in Scots law, a diligence obtained at 
the fuit of a creditor again!! his debtor, prohibiting 
him from felling or contracting debts upon his eftate to 
the creditor’s prejudice. 

INHUMATION, in chemiftry, a method of di- 
gefting fobftances, by burying the veffel in which they 
are contained in horl'e-dung or earth. 

INJECTION, the forcibly throwing certain liquid 
medicines into the body by means of a fyringe, tube, 
clyfter-pipe, or the like. 

Injection, in forgery, the throwing in fome liquor 
or medicine into a vein opened by incifion. This 
praflice, and that of transfuiion, or the conveying the 
arterial blood of one man, or other animal, into ano¬ 
ther, were once greatly praflifed, but are now laid 
afide. 

Anatomical Injection, the filling the veffels of a hu¬ 
man, or other animal body, with fome coloured fob- 
fiance, in order to make their figures/ and ramifica¬ 
tions vifible. 

I. The beft account of the method of injefling the 
Janguiferous veffels of animals, is that by the late Dr 
Monro, publilhed in the medical Effays, vol. i. p. 79. 

“ The inftrument with which the liquor is commonly 
thrown into the veffels is a tight eafy going fyring of 
brafs, to which feveral ihort pipes are fitted, and can 
be fixed by fcrews, the other extremities of thefe pipes 
being of different diameters without any fcrew, that 
they may Hide into other pipes, which are fo exadtly 
adapted to them at one end, that when they are preffed 
a little together, nothing can pafs between them: and 
becaufe their cohefion is not fo great as to refill the 
pufhing force of the injedtion, which would drive off 
this fecond pipe, and fpoil the whole operation ; there¬ 
fore the extremity of this fecond fort of pipes, which 
receives the firft kind, is formed on the outfide into a 
•fquare, bounded behind and before by a rifing circle, 
which hinders the key that clofely grafps the fquare 
part from Aiding backwards or forwards ; or a bar of 
brafs mull Hand out from each fide of it to be held with 
the fingers. The other extremity of each of thefe fe¬ 
cond fort of pipes is of different diameter ; and near it 
a circular notch, capable of allowing a thread to be 
funk into it, is formed; by this, the thread tying the. 
veffel at which the injedtion is to be made, will not be 
allowed to Hide off. 

“ Befides this form defcribed, common to all this 
Fecond fort of pipes, we ought to have fome of the 
larger ones, with an additional mechanifm, for particu¬ 
lar purpofes; as, for inftance, when the larger veffels 
are injefled, the pipe fattened into the veffel ought ei¬ 
ther to have a valve or a ftop-cock, that may be turn¬ 
ed at pleafure, to hinder any thing to get out from 
the veffel by the pipe; otherwife, as the injection, in 
foch a cafe, takes time to' coagulate, the people em¬ 
ployed in making the injedtion mull either continue 
all that while in the fame pofture ; or, if the fyringe 
is too foon taken off, the injedted liquor runs out, and 
the larger veffels are emptied. When the fyringe is 
not large enough to hold at once all the liquor necef- 
fary to fill the veffels, there is a necefiity of filling it 
■again. If, in order to do this, the fyringe was to be ta¬ 


ken off from the pipe fixed in the veffel, fome of the Injeflicn. 
injection would be loft, and what was expofed to the v 
air would cool and harden ; therefore fome of the pipes 
ought to have a refledted curve tube coming font of 
their fide, with a valve fo difpofed, that no liquor 
can come from the ftraight pipe into the crooked one, 
but, on the contrary, may be allowed to pafs from the 
crooked to the ftraight one: the injeuor then, taking- 
care to keep the extremity of the refledted pipe im- 
merfed in the liquor to be injedted, may, as foon as lie 
has puflied out the firft fyringefol, fill it again by 
only drawing back the fucker; and, repeating this 
quickly, will be able to throw feveral fyringefuls into 
the veffels. 

“ All thefe different forts of pipes are commonly 
made of brafs. 

“ The liquors thrown into the veffels, with a defign 
to fill the fmall capillary tubes, are either fuch as 
will incorporate with water, or fuch as are oily; 
both kinds have their advantages and inconveniences ; 
which I (hall mention in treating of each, and fhall 
conclude with that which I have found by experience 
tofucceed beft. 

“ All the different kinds of glue, or ichthyocolla, 
fyths, common glue. See. diffolved and pretty much 
diluted, mix eafdy with the animal-fluids, which is of 
great advantage, and will pafs into very fmall veffels 
of a well-cholen and prepared fobjedt, and often an- 
fwer the intention fufficiently, where the defign is on¬ 
ly to prepare fome very fine membrane, on which no 
veffels can be expefled to be feen fo large as the eye 
can difeover whether the tranfverfe feflions of the vef¬ 
fels would be circular, or if their fides are collapfed. 

But when the larger veffels are alfo to be prepared, 
there is a manifeft difadvantage to the u-fefulnefs and 
beauty of the preparation ; for if nothing but the glu¬ 
tinous liquor is injedted, one cannot keep a fobjedt fo 
long as the glue takes of becoming firm; and there¬ 
fore, in diffedting the injedted part, feveral veffels will 
probably be cut and emptied. To prevent this, one 
may indeed either foak the part well in alcohol, which 
coagulates the glue; but then it becomes fo brittle, 
that the leaft handling makes it crack ; and if the pre¬ 
paration is to be kept, the larger veffels appear quite 
fhrivelled, when the watery part of the injeflion is , 

evaporated : or the efflux of the injeflion may be pre¬ 
vented, by carefully tying every veffel before we are 
obliged to cut it; ftill, however, that does not hinder 
the veffels to contraft when the glue is drying. If, to 
obviate thefe difficulties, the glutinous liquor fhould 
firft be injefled in fuch quantity as the capillary veffels 
will contain, and the common oily or waxy injeflion is 
puftied in afterwards to keep the large veffels diftended, 
the wax is very apt to harden before it has run far 
enough { the two forts of liquors never mifs to mix ir¬ 
regularly, and the whole appears interrupted and bro¬ 
ken by their foon feparating from each other; which 
is ftill more remarkable afterwards, when the watery 
particles are evaporated. 

“ Spirits of wine coloured mixes with water and 
oils, and fo far is proper to fill the fmaller veffels 
with: but, on the other hand, it coagulates any of 
our liquor it meets, which fometimes blocks up the 
veffels fo much, that no more injeflion will pafs; then 
F f 2 it 
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JrjcClion. 


it fcarce will fulpend fome of the powders that prove “ Anatomifts have, I imagine, propofed to imitate Injeftioa. 

the moll durable colours ; and as it entirely evaporates, the natural colours of the arteries and veins in a living ' v -- 

the veflels mult become very fmall; and the fmall creature, by filling the arteries with a red fubftance, 
quantity of powder left, having nothing to ferve for and the veins with a blue or green : from which, how- 
connecting its particles together, generally is feen fo ever, there are other advantages, fuch as the flrong 
interrupted, that the fmall ramifications of veflels rather reflection which fuch bodies make of the rays of light, 
have the appearances of random fcratches of a pencil, and the unaptnefs moft fuch bodies have to tranfmit 
than of regular continued canals. thefe fame rays, without at lead a confiderable reflec- 

“ Melted tallow, with a little mixture of oil of tur- tion of the rays peculiar to themfelves; or, in other 
pentine, may fometimes be made to fill very fmall vef- words, their unfitnefs to become completely pellucid; 
fcls, and keep the larger ones at a full ftretch ; but without which, the very fine veflels, after being in- 
where any quantity of the animal liquors are ftill in je&ed, would ftill be imperceptible. The animal or 
the veflels, it is liable to flop too foon, and never can vegetable fubftances made ufe of for colouring injec- 
be introduced into numbers of veflels which other li- tions, fuch as cochineal, laque, rad. auchufa, brazil- 
quors enter ; and it is fo brittle, that very little hand- wood, indigo, &c. have all one general fault of being 
ling makes it crack, and thereby renders the prepara- liable to run into little knots which flop fome of the- 
tion very ugly (a). veflels ; their colour fades fooner when kept dry ; they 

“ The method I have always fucceeded bcfl with, more eafily yield their tindture when the parts are pre¬ 
in making what may be called fultile or fine injedions, ferved in a liquor ; and rats, mice, and infefls, will 
is, firft to throw in coloured oil of turpentine, in fuch a take them for food : for which reafons, though I have 
quantity as might fill the very fmall veflels ; and, irnme- frequently, fucceeded in injecting them, I rather prefer 
diately after, to pufh the common coarfe injection into the mineral kind, fuch as minium or vermilion for red ; 
the larger ones. The oil is fubtile enough to enter of which this lafl is, in my opinion, the befl, becaufe 
rather fmaller capillary tubes than any colouring can; it gives the brighteft colour, and is commonly to be 
its refinous parts, which remain after the fpirituous bought finely levigated. The green-coloured powder 
are evaporated, give a fufficient adhelion to the par- generally ufed is verdigreafe ; but I rather choerfe that 
tides of the fubftance with which it is coloured, to preparation of it called diftilled verdigreafe ; becaufe its 
keep them from feparating, and it intimately incor- colour is brighter, and it does not fo often run into 
porates with the coarfer injection; by which, if the fmall knots as the common verdigreafe, but diflblves in 
injection is rightly managed, it is impoffible for the the oily liquors. 

fharpeft eye to difeover that two forts have been made , “ The method of preparing the injedtion compofed 
ufe of (b). of thefe materials, is to'take for the fine one, a pound 

“ All the liquors with which the veflels of animals of clear oil of turpentine, which is gradually poured on 
are artificially filled, having, very faint, and near the three ounces of vermilion, or diftilled verdigreafe finely 
fame colours, would not all appear in the very fmall powdered, or rather well levigated by grinding on 
veflels becaufe of their becoming entirely diaphanous, marble ; ftir them well with a fmall wooden fpatulatill 
without a mixture of fome fubftance to impart its co- they are exadlly mixed, then ftrain all thro’ a fine linen 
lour to them ; and where feveral forts of even the lar- rag. The feparation of the grofler particles isr, how- 
geft veflels of any part were filled, one fort could not ever, rather better made, by pouring fome Ounces of 
be diftinguifhed from another, unlefs the colour of the oil upon the powder, and, after ftirring them to- 
each was different; which has likewife a good effedl in gether ftrongly, flop rubbing with the fpatula for a 
making preparations more beautiful. Wherefore ana- fecund or fo, and pour off into a clean veflel the oil 
tomiftshave made ufe of a variety of fuch fubftances, with the vermilion or verdigreafe fufpended in it; and 
according to their different fancies or intentions ; fuch continue this fort of operation till you obferve no 
as gamboge, faffron, ink, burnt ivory, &c. which can more of the powder come off; and all that remains is 
be eafilyprocured from painters. My defign being granulated. The coarfer injection is thus prepared: 
only to confider thefe that are fit to be mixed with the Take tallow, i pound ; wax, bleached white, 5 oun- 
injedting liquors propofed to fill capillary veflels, which ces ; fallad oil, 3 ounces ; melt them in a fkillet put 
is fcarce ever to be done in any other, except the branch- over a lamp : then add Venice turpentine, 2 ounces; 
es of the arteries and of fome veins, I fhall confine and as foon as this is diflolved, gradually fprinkle in 
niyfelf to the common colours employed to thefe laft of vermilion or verdigreafe prepared, 3 ounces; then 
named two forts of veflels, which colours are red, green, pafs all through a clean, dry, warmed linen-cloth, 
and fometimes blue, without mentioning -the others, to feparate all the grofler particles; and, when you 
which require very little choice. defign to make it run far into the veflels, fome oil 

of 


(a) Rigierus (IntroduS. in notitiam rerum natur , &c. 4 io, Hagai , 1743 titul. Balftmum) gives Ruyfch’s me¬ 
thod of injedling and preferring animals, which, he fays, Mr Blumentroft, prefident of the Peteriburgh aca¬ 
demy, aflured him was copied from the receipt given in Ruyfch’s own hand-writing to the'Czar. According to 
this receipt, melted tallow, coloured with vermilion, to which, in the fummer, a little white wax was added, 
was Ruyfch’s injecting ccracia materies . 

(,B)Mr Ranby’s injecting matter, as publifhed by Dr Hales, ( Hxmajl . Ex. 21.), is white rofin and tallow, 
of each two ounces, melted and ftrained through linen ; to which wss added three ounces of vermilion, or finely 
ground Indigo, which was well rubbed with eight ounces of turpentine varnifh. 
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Injection, of turpentine may be added immediately before it is 
v ' ufed. 

“ The next thing to be confxdered, and indeed what 
chiefly contributes to the fuccefs of injedtions, is the 
choice and preparation of the fubjedt whofe veflels are 
to be filled. 

“ In choofing a fit fubjedt, take thefe few general 
rules ; 1. The younger the creature to be injedted is, 
the injection will, ceteris paribus, go fartheft, and vice 
verfa. 2. The more the creature’s fluids have been dif- 
folved and exhaufted in life, the fuccefs of the operation 
will be greater. 3. The lefs folid the part defigned to 
be injedted is, the more veflels will be filled. 4. The 
more membranous and tranfparent parts are, the injec¬ 
tion fhows better; whereas, in the folid very hard parts 
of a rigid old creature, that has died with its veflels 
full of thick ftrong blood, it is fcarce pofiible to injedt 
great numbers of fmall veflels. 

“ Therefore, in preparing a fubjedt for injedling, 
the principal things to be aimed at, are, To diffolve 
the fluids, empty the veflels of them, relax the folids, 
and prevent the injedtion’s coagulating too foon. To 
anfwer all thefe intentions, authors have propofed to 
mjedt tepid or warm water by the arteries, till it re¬ 
turns clear and untinged by the veins, and the veflels 
are thereby fo emptied of blood, that all the parts ap¬ 
pear white; after which, they pufti out the water by 
forcing in air; and, laftly, by prefling with their hands, 
they fqueeze the air alfo out. After this preparation, 
one can indeed injedt very fubtilely ; but generally there 
are inconveniences attend it. For in all the parts where 
there is a remarkable tunica cellulofa, it never mifles to 
be full of the water, which is apt to fpoil any parts de¬ 
figned to be preferved either wet or dry; and fbme 
particles of the water feldom mifs to be mixed in the 
larger as well as fmaller veflels with the oily injedtion, 
and make it appear difcontinued and broken : where¬ 
fore it is much better to let this injedtion of water a- 
lone, if it can be poflibly avoided, and rather to mace¬ 
rate the body or part to be injedted a confiderable time 
in water, made fo warm (c)jis one can hold his hand 
eafily in it; taking care to keep it of an equal warmth 
all the time, by taking out fome of the water as it cools, 
and pouring in hot water in its place; by which the 
veflels will be fnfficiently foftened and relaxed, the blood 
Will be melted down, and the injedtion can be -in no 
danger of hardening too foon ; whereas, if the water 
is too hot, the veflels fhrink, and the blood coagu¬ 
lates. From time to time we fqueeze out the liquids 
as much as poflible at the cut veflel by which the in¬ 
jection is to be thrown in (n). The time this mace¬ 
ration is to he continued, is always in proportion to 
the age of the fubjedt, the bulk and thicknefs of what 
we defign to injedt, and the quantity of blood we ob- 
ferve in the veflels, which can only be learned by ex¬ 


perience ; at lead, however, care ought to be taken, Injcdtioiu. 
that the whole fubjedt, or part macerated, is per- ' v 
fedtly well warmed all through; and that we conti¬ 
nue the preflure with our hands till no more blood can 
be brought away, whatever pofition we put the fub¬ 
jedt in. 

When the fyringe, injedtions, and. fubjedt, are all 
in readinefs, one of the fecond fort of pipes is chofen, 
as near to the diameter of the veflel by which the injec¬ 
tion is to be thrown as poflible ; for if the pipe is too 
large, it is almoft needlefs to tell it cannot be introdu¬ 
ced. If the pipe is much fmaller than the veflel, it is 
fcarce poflible to tie them fo firmly together, but, by 
the wrinkling of the coats of the veflel, fome fmall 
paffage will be left, by which part of the injedtion will 
fpring back on the injedt or in the time of the opera¬ 
tion, and the neareft veflels remain afterwards undi- 
ftended, by the lofs of the quantity that oozes out. 

Having chofen a fit pipe, it is introduced at the cut 
orifice of the veflel, or at an incifion made in the fide 
of it; and then a waxed thread being brought round 
the veflel, as near to its coats as poflible, by the help 
of a needle, or a flexible eyed probe, the furgeon’s knot 
is made with the thread, and it is drawn as firmly as 
the thread can allow; taking care that it lhall be funk 
into the circular notch of the pipe all round, other- 
wife it will very eafily Aide off, and the pipe will be 
brought out probably in the time of the operation, 
which ruins it. 

“ If there have been large veflels cut, which com¬ 
municate with the veflels you defign to injedt, or if 
there are any others proceeding from the fame trunk,, 
which you do not refolve to fill, let them- be all care¬ 
fully now tied up, to fave the injedted liquor, and 
make the operation fncceed better in the view you then, 
have. 

“ When all this is done, both forts of injedtions are 
to be warmed over a lamp, taking care to ftir them, 
conftantly, left the colouring powder fall to the bot¬ 
tom and burn (e). The oil of turpentine needs be 
made no warmer than will allow the finger to remain- 
in it, if the fubjedt has been previoufly well warmed 
in water; when the maceration has not been made, 
the oil ought to be fealding hot, that it may warm- 
all the parts which are defigned to be injedted. The 
coarfe injedtion ought to be brought near to boiling. 

In the mean time, having wrapt feveral folds of linen 
round the parts of the fyringe which the operator is 
to gripe, and fecured the linen with thread, the fyringe 
rs to be made very hot by fucking boiling water feve¬ 
ral times up (v), and the pipe within the veffel is to 
be warmed by applying a fponge dipped in boiling wa¬ 
ter to it (c). 

“ After all is ready, the fyringe being cleared of 
the water, the injedtor fills it with the finer injedtion ; 

and; 


(c) Ruyfch orders a previous maceration for a day or two in cold water ; which mull have a better effedt 
in melting the blood than warm water has. . 

(n) When Ruyfch intended to injedt the whole body,, he put one pipe upwards, and another downwards, ia 
the defeending aorta. 

(e) Ruyfch melts his tallow by the heat of warm water, into which he puts the veflel containing the in¬ 
jedtion. 

(f) He warms his fyringe by laying it on hot coals. 

(c) He Warms his pipe, by putting the body, after the pipe is fixed in the veflel,. into hot water. Wheni 

tins' 
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fcije&itm. and then introducing the pipe of the fyringe into that 
' v ~ in the veffel, he prefles them together, and either with 
one hand holds this laft pipe firm, with the other gripes 
the fyringe, and with his bread pufhes the fucker; or, 
giving the pipe in the veffel to be held by an affiftant, in 
any of the ways mentioned in the defcriptiott of thefe 
forts of pipes,-he gripes the fyringe with one hand, and 
pufhes the fucker with the other, and confequently 
throws in the injection, which ought to be done flow- 
ly, and with no great force, but proportioned to the 
length and bulk of the part to be injected and ftrength 
of the veffels. The quantity of this fine injection to 
be thrown in is much to be learned by ufe. The only 
rule I could eVer fix to myfelf in this matter was to 
continue pufhing till I was fenfible of a flop which 
would require a cotifiderable force to overcome. But 
this will not hold where all the branches of any veffel 
are not injedted ; as for inftance, when the veffels of 
the thorax only are to be injedfed: for the aorta bears 
too great a proportion to the branches fent from it, 
and therefore lefs fine injedfion is requifite here. As 
foon as that flop is felt, the fucker of the fyringe is to 
be drawn back, that the neared large veffels may be 
emptied. Then the fyringe is taken off, emptied of 
the fine injedfion, and filled with the coarfer, which is 
to be pufhed into the veffels quickly and forcibly, ha¬ 
ving always regard to the drength and firmnefs of the 
veffels, bulk, &c. of the part, Continue to thrud the 
fucker, till a full dop, or a fort of pufh backwards, 
is felt, when you mud beware of thruding any more, 
otherwife fome of the veffels will be burded, and the 
whole, or a confiderable fhare of the preparation you 
defigned, will be fpoiled by the extravafation, but ra¬ 
ther immediately dop the pipe by the turn-cock, and 
take out the fyringe to clean it, and allow fufficient 
time for the coarfe injedfion to coagulate fully, before 
any part is diffedted. Ruyfch, immediately after throw¬ 
ing in the injedfion, put the body into'cold water, and 
dirred it continually for fome time, to prevent the ver¬ 
milion from feparating from the tallow.” 

II. The injedfion of the lymphatic fydem is much more 
difficult than that of the fanguiferous, on account of 
the extreme fmallnefs of the veffels ; fo that till very 
lately it was almod quite impradticable. Methods in¬ 
deed had been attempted for this purpofe ; but by rea- 
fon of the improper form of the indruments, and the 
inferior (kill of anatomids in former times, we may 
judly look upon this as one of the mod modern im¬ 
provements in anatomy. 

The fird thing to be confidered, when the lympha¬ 
tics are to be injedfed, is a proper method of difcoVer- 
ing them ; for this is by no means an eafy matter, on 
account of their fmallnefs and tranfparency.-—To find 
out thefe veffels, the fubjedt mud be viewed in a proper 
place, where the light is neither very drong nor very 
weak. Mr Sheldon, Who has written a treatife Upon 
this fubjedt, recommends a winter forenoon from ten to 
two; it_being chiefly in the winter feafon that anato¬ 
mical preparations are made, and becaufe at that time 
of the day the light is more clear and deady. He 
fays alfo from his own experience, that the light paff- 
Ing through the glafs of a window is better for- this 
purpofe than the open air, as the veffels are more dif- 


tindfly feen. The injedting of the veffels is likewil’e fuje&foa, 
rendered more difficult in the open air by the eafe v 1 
with which the humidity is evaporated from them. It 
will likewife be neceifary to incline the part in various 
ways to the light, as fome of the veffels are mod ea- 
fily difcoverable in one pofition and fome in another. 

The ladfeal trunks under the peritoneal coats of 
the intedines, and the lymphatics on the external 
furface of the liver, &c. particularly require this 
method. He difcommends the ufe of magnifying 
glaffes. “ I am perfuaded (fays he), that thofe who 
attempt to find them through this medium, will nod 
acquire that vi/us eruditus which is obtained to a fur- 
prifing degree by thofe who have been much experien¬ 
ced in injedting lymphatic veffels. A lateral light is 
likewife preferable to an horizontal, or even to an 
oblique fky-light. 

“ The fubjedts mud be laid upon a table of fufficient 
height, which might be contrived with a ledge fixed 
to the table in fuch a manner as to be water proof ; 
which would be ufeful for preventing the quickfilver, 
which is almod always neceffary for injedting thefe 
veffels, from being lod. The furface of the table fliould 
likewife be hollowed, fo that the mercury which falls 
may be colledted in the middle, where an hole with 
a dopper may be made to take out occafionally the 
quickfilver which colledts. Such a table would alfo be 
convenient for holding water for the purpofe of deep¬ 
ing membranous parts which are frequently to be in- 
jedted ; and which, from being expofed to the air, be¬ 
come dry; which alfo it is inconvenient and hazardous 
to move into water during the time of. operation. 

Even a common table with a hole cut in the middle 
may artfwer the purpofe: the hole may be round or 
fquare according to the fancy of the anatomift, but 
the table mud be condrudled of fuch materials as are 
not liable to warp in warm water. Should the anato- 
mid not be provided with either of thefe tables, the 
parts mud be laid in a tray or earthen difh, that the 
quickfilver may be faved.” 

The materials for injedting thefe veffels are only 
quickfilver, and the cetaceous or coarfe injedfion of 
anatomids; the former being always ufed in injedting 
the lymphatics, and ladteals, it being almod impoffible 
to fill them with another fluid in the dead body. The 
ceraceous injedfion is chiefly ufed for the thoracic 
dudt; and in fome particular indances, where the 
lymphatic trunks have been found larger than the 
ordinary fize, a coarfe injedfion has been made ufe 
of. 

Injedtions of the lymphatics may be made even 
while the animal is alive, and that without any great 
cruelty, by feeding it with milk previous to its being 
drangled. Of all the barbarous methods of opening 
the animal while alive, the mod ufeful feems to be that 
of Mr Hunter, who diredts to perforate the fmall in¬ 
tedines, and throw in darch-water with folutions of' 
mufk, or indigo and darch-water. “ In a word (fays 
Mr Sheldon), any gelatinous fluids rendered opaque 
with fuch colours as will be abforbed, are extremely 
ufeful for experiments of this kind ; for much more 
may be feen by examining the veffels diflended with a 
coloured fluid from natural abforption, than by ana¬ 
tomical 


this tr be is done, a cork ought to be put into the pipe, to prevent the water getting into the veffel that is to 
he injedted.- 
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Injcdion. tomical injedion pradifed in the dead body.” Liber- nine inches and. an half in length, and half an inch wide 

'---' kuhn firit difcovered the ampullulae by feeding chil- where wideft. The collar is a full quarter of an inch ' / ~~ 

dren in whom the ladeal glands were oftruded pre- broad, and three quarters of an inch long ; aiteelpic.ee 
vious to their death with milk; by which means and capillary tube being fcrewed to it as in the oilier, 
not only the ladeal trunks hecame diitended with The lancets are to be exquifitely fharp, in order to 
chyle, but likewife the ampullulse. Thus abforbing cut into the lymphatic veflels. J The latter are eafily 
mouths of the lacteal veflels were difcovered by Liber- inflated by the Imall lilver blow-pipes ufually put up 
kuhn ; and in a fimilar manner Afellius difcovered the in the difleding cafes by the London mathematical in- 
ladeals themfelves. Thus alfo Euftachius difcovered ftrument makers : difleding knives, fine-pointed f:ti¬ 
the thoracic dud in a horfe ; and Mr Hewfon traced fars, accurately made differing forceps, with llraight 
the ladeal veflels, lymphatics, and thoracic dud, in or crooked needles, are likewife fubltituted with ad- 
birds, by making ligatures on the root of the mefen- vantage, as not being affeded by the quickfilver. 
tery, and other parts, which had been previoufly fed We mull next conlider the proper fubjeds for injec- 
with barley. Mr Hunter likewife was enabled to ob- tion. Mr Sheldon recommends, that they fhould be 
ferve the ladeals of a crocodile when diilended with as free from fat as poflible; he has always found in 
chyle. the human fubjed thofe who died univerfally dropfi- 

The coarfe injedion for the lymphatics is made of cal, or of an afcites or anafarca, to be the bell, for the 
mutton-fuet and yellow refln, in the proportion of two following reafons, viz. in fuch there is little or no 
thirds of refln to one of luet. If required of a thick- animal oil, and but a very fmall quantity of red blood ; 
er confluence, we may add a fmall quantity of pure both of which, when they occur in great abundance, 

■wax ; if of a fofter quality, we may augment the quan- very much impede the difcovery of die lymphatic vef- 
tity of fuet: Orpiment or king’s yellow is generally fels; but when the cellular veflels are loaded with wa- 
made ufe of; though others are equally proper, provi- ter, the abforbents are more readily traced, and with 
ded they be fine enough. Lfs rilk of wounding them in dilfedion: the prepa- 

The inllruments neceflary for injeding the lympha- rations alfo, particularly the dried ones, are more lall- 
tic veflels are the injeding tube and pipes, lancets, ing. This circumftance is found to be of moil confe- 
blow-pipes, knives, fciflars, forceps, needles, and thread, quence in preparing the abforbent veflels of the trunk 
The old injeding tube has been found in a manner en- and extremities of the human fubjed. Of all the vif- 
tirely ufelefs, the pipe being fixed in a glafs tube two cera in young fubjeds, only the liver and lungs can be 
er three feet long; which is one of the reafons why, injeded with fuccefs ; and thefe may be fuccefsfully 
before the time of Hewfon, fo little of the lymphatic injeded even in the foetus. It will be moll pro- 
fyflem could be injeded. Tubes of fuch a length are per to begin the operation upon the fubjed imme- 
entirely unmanageable by one perfon, and it is impof- diately after death, as lymph or chyle will then be 
Able to perform the operation properly with two. To more readily found in the veflels, than when we 
perform it in the beft manner, the inftrument fhould wait a longer time. In preparing the ladeals, previ¬ 
be held in the hand like a pencil or pen. The inftru- oufly diilended with milk in the living fubjed, it is 
ments ufed by our author are tubes made either of proper to have the inteftines and mefentery plunged 
glafs or of brafs; which, when filled with mercury, (with the ligature upon the root of the latter) into, 
may be held in the hand like a pen: a glafs tube, redified fpirit of wine. This procefs will coagulate 
however, is preferable to the metallic one. It is fome- the chyle; and the fluid being opaque, the veflels will 
what in the fhape of a trumpet; fix inches and an half be beautifully feen when we mean to prepare the parts, 
in length, an inch and an half broad where broadeft, by preferving them in proof-fpirit as wet fpecimens : 
and three eighths of an inch where narroweft. A 1 “ In this way (fays Mr Sheldon) I have made in the 
collar of Heel half an inch broad and three quarters of dog one of the moll natural preparations that can be 
an inch long is cemented to this pipe, and a fmaller feen of the ladeals injeded from their orifices by the 
tube of the fame metal is fcrewed upon the end of the natural abforption.” We may alfo prepare the ladeals 
collar ; the whole terminating in a capillary tube about by the method ufed by Mr Hunter, already mention- 
an inch in length. This laft is the moll difficult part ed; by which they will be very confpicuous, by the 
of the whole work to execute ; it fhould be drilled out indigo abforbed from the cavity of the inteilines. By 
of a folid piece of metal, and not made of a thin bit of tying the thoracic dud near its infertion into- the angle 
plate foldered, as thefe are apt to turn ragged in the formed between the fubclavian and jugular veins on 
edges, and the folder is alfo liable to be deftroyed by the left fide, or by tying thefe veins on both Aides,, 
the mercury. Thofe ufed by Mr Sheldon were made we may dillend almoll all the abforbents of the animal, 
by drilling a fmall hole lengthwife through a bit of Thus we are enabled to purfue thefe veflels in many 
well-tempered wire. It is cleaned by means of a very parts where they have not yet been difcovered, where, 
fmall piece of fteel-wire capable of palling through the they can fcarcely be traced by injedion, and even in 
bore of the tube. This ought to be annealed left, it fome parts where it is utterly impoffible for the injec- 
Ihould break; in which cafe the broken bit could not tions to reach them. 

eafily be got oflt. Very fmall tubes may be made of Another method fometimes fuccefsfully ufed by our 
glafs drawn out as fine as we choofe ; and though very author, was firft pradifed by Malpighi. In this the 
apt to break, they are eafily repaired. They ought part is to be fteeped in water, and the liquid changed 
to be very thin, that they may be eafily melted. Some- as long as it appears tinged with blood ; fullering the. 
times it has heen found convenient to fit the collar parts afterwards to remain in the fame water till the 
with a fteel ftop-cock. putrefadion begins. As foon as this begins to take. 

The brafs tube reprefented by our author is about place, the air which is extricated will dillend the lym- 

nhati.cs;>, 
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’Injeftion. phatics, fo that they may be eafily feen, and then in- 

'- v - ' jefted with quickfilver. It is, however, remarkable, 

that this method will not in general anfwer fo well in 
the human fpecies as in quadrupeds; the air having 
never paffed by putrefaftion into the human lafteals in 
any of the fubjefts which Mr Sheldon tried, though 
it will take place in thofe of the horfe or afs, and 
many other animals : drawing of the lafteals may like- 
wife be made in this method to very great advantage. 
In fome parts of the human body alfo, this method 
may be employed to advantage; as the liver, heart, 
&c. It may likewife be ufeful to make ligatures on 
the large trunks of the veffels previous to the macera¬ 
tion, that thus the air may be confined as foon as it is 
extricated from the coats by putrefaction. Our au¬ 
thor adds, that if ligatures were made upon the wrifts 
and legs in articulo mortis, or immediately after death, 
the lymph would be Hopped in the veffels, the latter 
would become diftended, and might be injected with 
the greateft facility by the common method after ta¬ 
king' off the ligature. Mr Sheldon in fuch a cafe re¬ 
commends the tourniquet. “ I have reafon (fays he) 
to believe, that abforption goes on as long as mufcular 
irritability remains ; which lafl continues a confiderable 
time after the general life of the animal is loft.” On 
this, however, we cannot forbear to remark, that ma¬ 
king ligatures for fuch purpofes upon a human crea¬ 
ture in articulo mortis, or even immediately after death, 
favours fo much of barbarity, that we cannot think it 
will be often practifed. In fome cafes, even in the 
dead fubjeft, ligatures are ufeful; as when we are 
.fearching for the lymphatics in the fingers and toes. 
In thefe it is ufeful to ftroke up the parts with the 
finger, by which means the fmall quantity of lymph 
remaining in the veffels will be forced upwards, and 
Hopped by the ligature; after which the veffels may 
be eafily injefted with quickfilver, as already men¬ 


tioned. 

To injeft the veffels, We muft open one or more of 
them, directing the point of the lancet almoft always 
towards the trunk or trunks of the veffels, and taking 
care not to carry the incifion through the oppoftte 
fide. If the veffels happen to lie under the perito¬ 
neum as the lafteals, or under the pleura as the lym¬ 
phatics of the lungs, we may cut into their cavity 
through thefe membranes. In injecting thofe of the 
extremities, However, and in many other parts of the 


body, it is abfolutely neceffary to ciiffeft the veffels we 
defign to fill away from the fat and reticular fubftance 
before we attempt to. open them with the lancet. The 
tube with the pipe affixed to it is previoufiy to be fill¬ 
ed with mercury : the anatomift then inflates the veffel 
by means of the blow-pipe, takes the tube from the 
affiftant, and introduces the fmall tube into the punfture. 
In this operation it will be found neceffary not to 
carry the tube farther into the veffel'than is fufficient 
to g've the mercury a free paffage ; for if we introduce 
it farther, the paflage of the mercury will be impeded 
by the pipe being pufhed againft the fide of the veffel. 
Should net the fluid be able to effeft a paffage, it will 
then be neceffary to p refs upon the fuiface of it in the 
tube wi th our fingers. If it defeend freely, and with¬ 
out any of it paffmg between the fide of the veffel and 
fmall pipe, we have only to fill up the tube with mer¬ 
cury as the latter defeends ; but if it gets out, we muft 


4 


then tie the veffel. ' This, however, ftiould always be Injtftien. 
avoided if poffible ; becaufe, ifnot very dexteroully per- v 

formed, the operator will be apt to feparate the tube 
from the veffel; and on this account the puncture 
ought always to be very fmall, no larger indeed than 
is neceffary to allow the pipe to get in with difficulty. 

As the injection proceeds, the preffure upon the fur- 
face of the quickfilver muft be carried on higher and 
higher in the courfe of the lymphatic, till we come 
near the gland or glands into which the veffels termi¬ 
nate ; otherwife we ftiall feldom get the cells of the 
glands, or the veffels emerging from the oppofite fide 
of the glands, well injefted. In injefting the lympha¬ 
tic veffels of the extremities, it will be ufeful to raife 
the part where the pipe is inferted higher than the 
other end of the limb, and to make the affiftant prefs 
with his hands along the fkin in the courfe of the 
veffels, which will favour the progrefs of the injeftion. 

When the veffels are fufficiently filled, which may be 
known by the fwelling of them, and by the reliftance 
the mercury meets with, the affiftant paffes a ligature 
about the veffel and ties it above the punfturc before 
the anatomift withdraws the injeftion-pipe. i , 

The method of injefting the larger trunks or' tho¬ 
racic duft with the coarfe injeftion is exaftly fimilar to 
that already deferibed for the fanguiferous veffels. 

Mr Sheldon, however, recommends the ufe of fome 
pipes of a particular conftruftion invented by himfelf. 

The improvement confifts in ft 1 aping the ends-'of the 
pipes like a pen; taking care to make the edges and 
point blunt, to avoid cutting the veffel when we intro¬ 
duce them Thus much larger tubes than thole com¬ 
monly in ufe may be admitted; and there is no occa- 
fion to make any bulb or rifing near the extremity of 
thefe fmall pipes to prevent the thread from flipping 
off: for this will certainly hinder us from inferting 
pipes of fuch diameter as might otherwife be done. 

Having thus fhown the method of injefting the 
lymphatics, our author next proceeds to deferibe the 
method of diflefting and preparing them either for 
immediate demonftration, or for prefervatiort for any 
length of time. In the diffeftion, -great care is requi- 
fite, on account of the exquifite thinnefs of their coats : 
but if this fhould happen by accident, it wall then be 
neceffary to introduce the pipe at the ruptured part; 
and having fecured it above and below with ligatures, 
to fill it again as before direfted. Our author recom¬ 
mends, for the purpofe of diffeftion, fuch knives as are 
made ufe of by the Germans and French in tracing 
the nerves. They muft be made thin in the blade 
like lancets, and not much larger. A vaiiety of dif¬ 
ferent fftaped blades, fome fingl'e and others double- 
edged, will be neceffary for various parts of the body; 
the fault of the common diflefting knives being that 
they are too thick in the blade, which makes them 
foon blunt, and occafions the trouble of perpetual 
grinding, which is not the cafe with thofe juft recom¬ 
mended. A fharp-pointed forceps is neceffary, in or¬ 
der to lay fall hold of the fmalleft portion of cellular 
fubftance ; but they ought not to be fo fliarp as to en¬ 
danger tire punfturing of the veffels : flor ffiould they 
by any means be bowed or ftiff in the fp mg, to pre¬ 
vent the fingers of the operator from being wearied in 
the operation. They fhould alfo be made in fuch a 
manner as to hold large as well as fmall portions of re¬ 
ticular 
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Injection, ticular fubftance. For diffeCtions of this kind, fine- 

-- v - pointed feiffars and lancets fixed in handles are fome- 

times neceffary; and it is frequently of ufe to plunge 
the parts into wa.er, in order to loofen the reticular 
membrane connected with the outfide of the coats of 
the veffels; by which means they may be diffeCled 
more eafily, and with lefs danger of wounding them. 
The blood may be extracted by frequently changing 
the water. After being injected with quickfilver, the 
parts fliould not be allowed to remain long in the wa¬ 
ter, becaufe the volatile alkali formed by putrefaction 
is apt to change the colour of the mercury. 

The diffeCtion being performed, the preparation is 
then to be preferved either in a wet or dry ftate, ac¬ 
cording to its nature. Preparations of the larger parts, 
as the trunk or extremities, lhould be preferved dry ; 
and to dry them effectually, they lhould be expofed to 
a free current of air, but not to the rays of the fun ; 
and the veffels lhould be difplayed in their natural fi- 
tuation. When fully dried, they ought then to be 
vamilhed over with tranfparent fpirit or copal vamilh ; 
which will not only preferve them from infeCts, but 
render them more beautiful, and the veffels more 
confpicuous. They lhould then be inclofed in glafs 
cafes, where they are to be placed in a horizontal 
pofition, and handled as little as poffible. 

To make preparations of the thoracic duCt, we muff 
in the firft place fill the aorta, vena cava fuperior, and 
vena azygos or intercoftalis, with coarfe injection ; 
then fill, with the fame, the veffels below the right 
crus or little mufcle of the diaphragm. The dud is 
fometimes prepared with quicklilver ; but Mr Sheldon 
recommends to anatomifts to make drawings of any 
thing new or remarkable in their preparations of the 
lymphatic veffels with quickfilver; as molt of thofe 
fpecimens, particularly fuch as are dried, become at 
iaft totally ufelefs by reafon of the drying of the vef¬ 
fels and the efcape or blackening of the mercury ; or 
From the varnifii growing more and more opaque with 
age. The quickfilver injection, however, in fome 
cafes is very ufeful. Thus, for inftance, if we wilh 
to demonftrate the valves in the thoracic duCt, or any 
other large abforbent veffel, we need only injeCt the 
veffels with quickfilver, diffeCt and dry them, then cut 
them open, and let the mercury run out; after which 
the valves will appear by making feCtions in the coats 
of the veffels. This may be done ftill better by vamifh- 
ing the veffels three or four times before the feCtions 
are made ; becaufe the varnifii will ftrengthen the fides 
of the veffel. In wet preparations the valves in the 
cavities of thefe parts may likewife be demanftrated 
by opening them ; or by inverting the veffels and fuf- 
pending them in proof malt-fpirits. Thus the valves 
that cover the terminations of the thoracic duCt on the 
infide of the angle formed between the jugular and 
fubclavian veins on the left fide, and thofe which ter¬ 
minate the lymphatics on the right fide of the neck, 
arm, and lungs, may be beautifully demonftrated. Spe¬ 
cimens of tile laCteal veffels, of the abforbents of the 
heart, lungs, liver, fpleen, diaphragm, kidneys, &c. 
may be kept wet or dry, according to the particular 
nature of the preparation or view of the anatomift. 
Some preparations are the better for being dried and 
afterwards immerfed in vials full of oil of turpentine ; 
by which means the flefh will be rendered tranfparent, 
Vol. IX. 


the parts diftin&ly feen, and the Veffels appear ex- Injection, 
tremely beautiful. The only difadvantage of this me- v ” 
thod is, that the parts on which the veffels pafs, do 
not at all preferve their natural bulk by reafon of their 
fhrinking up ; and as the wet preparations are free 
from this inconvenience, Mr Sheldon does not hefitate 
at afiigning them a decided fuperiority over the dry 
ones.—Sometimes it is neceffary to fix the preparations 
upon ftiff paper or pafieboard, on account, of their 
weight after being injefred with mercury. The paper 
or pafieboard on which they are faftened ought to be of 
various colours, according to the nature of the prepa¬ 
ration, in order to form a proper ground for Ihowing 
the lymphatic veffels. Such fmall preparations as are 
preferved in fpirits, or oil of turpentine, may be kept 
in bottles well clofed with Hoppers ; and the larger in 
common preparation glaffes. Our author deferibes a 
fimple method of flopping the mouths of thefe prepa¬ 
ration glaffes, by which means the ftopper is rendered 
nearly as durable as the glafs itfelf. “ In order to 
execute it, let the anatomift take care to have the up¬ 
per furface of his bottles made plane, by defiring the 
workmen at the glafs-houfe to flatten them in the ma¬ 
king. This they will eafily do in forming the round 
ones, but the flat bottles are attended with confiderable 
difficulty. The right way to make them, I believe, 
would be to blow them in moulds of various fizes ; the 
workman lhould likewife form the bottoms of the bot¬ 
tles perfectly flat, that they may Hand upright and Hea¬ 
dy. Bottles of this form being provided f or the larger 
preparations, we grind the upper furface of them on 
a plain plate of lead, about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and two feet in diameter ; firft with fine emery and wa¬ 
ter, then with powdered rotten ftone, or putty firft wet 
with water and at laft dry ; fo that the furface may be 
reduced to an exaCt horizontal plane, and of as fine a 
polifh as plate-glafs. This will foon be done, as the 
manoeuvre requires but little dexterity ; and the ana¬ 
tomift fhould be provided with a confiderable number 
of thefe glaffes prepared as above directed. To the 
top of each bottle a piece of plate glafs, cut by a dia¬ 
mond, is to be adapted fo as completely to cover, but 
not project over, the edge of the bottle. When thefe 
two fmooth furfaces are put upon each other, with a 
drop of Water between, die attraction of cohefion is 
fo confiderable, that it requires great force to feparate 
them.” 

Many preparations of the lymphatics, and other 
parts preferved in bottles, do not require any firings 
to fufpend them ; particularly when fixed on pafieboard 
or paper : fuch as require fufpenfiori lhould be tied to 
firings fixed to the preparation below, and to fmall 
holes drilled in the fubftanqe of die glafs at the bottom 
of the neck; or to fmall bits of glafs that may be 
fixed on the infide of the fame part. The preparation 
is thus fufpended in limpid proof malt-fpiiit, the 
bottle being almoft completely filled; the upper and 
polifhed furface of the bottle, and the plate of glafs, 
are to be wiped clean and dry; a drop of folution of 
gum arable is to be put on the polifhed furface of the 
bottle, the top ftrongly and fteadily preffed upon it, 
fo as to bring the two furfaces into as clof'e contaCl as 
poffible ; after which the bottle is to be placed in a 
cool airy place to dry. A piece of wet ox-bladder, 
freed from fat, and foaked in water till it becomes mu- 
G g cilaginous, 
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Injection cilaginous, is then to be placed over the top, the air ning of the myfteries, or of ceremonies of lefs import- Injanftio* 
Initiated ’ P re ^" e ^ out f rom between it and the glafs ; after which ance. 

^^_ j it mull be tied with a pack-thread dipped in the folu- The ancients never difcovered the deeper myfteries ” * , 

tion of gum arabic. The bladder being cut off neatly of their religion, nor even permitted fomc of their 
under the laft turn of the thread, is then to be dried, temples to be open, to any butthofe who had been ini- 


the firing taken cautioully off, and the top and neck 
painted with a compofition of lamp-black mixed with 
japanners gold fize : this foon dries, and leaves a fine 
i'mooth gloffy furface, from which the dirt can at 
any time be as readily wiped off as from a mirror. By 
this method large bottles are as eafily and effeftually 
fecured as fmall ones ; and it is found to anfwer as well 
as the hermetical fealing of glaffes, which in large vef- 
fels is altogether impracticable. If the bottoms have 
any inequalities which prevent them from ftanding 
fteady, they may be eafily made perfectly flat by grind¬ 
ing them with emery on the plate abovementioned. 
The tops, if well gummed, will even remain perfectly 
fixed on the glaffes without the bladder ; though in 
the common upright ones it may be advifable to put it 
on as a defence. Our author informs us, that fince 
his making this difcovery, he has ufed glafs faucers; 
with flat tops gummed on. In thefe veffels the prepa¬ 
rations, by reafon of their horizontal pofture, appear 
to great advantage. Thus he has exhibited very early 
abortions in their membranes, and fome other prepa¬ 
rations that cannot be fufpended or viewed conveni¬ 
ently in the perpendicular direction. Some very deli¬ 
cate preparations, particularly thofe intended to be 
viewed with the microfcope, thofe of the ampullulse 
lafteas of Liberkuhn, and of the valves of the abfor- 
bents, may be preferved either in fpirits or dry in 
tubes clofed in the manner juft mentioned, and will 
appear to great advantage. Some pf the dry ones 
may alfo be advantageoufly placed in fquare oblong 
boxes, made of pieces of plate or white glafs neatly 
gummed together, with narrow flips of white or co¬ 
loured paper, and the objects may be conveniently 
viewed in this manner. With refpeCt to the ftopper 
bottles, which are very convenient for holding fmall 
preparations, our author advifes the Hoppers to be 
perfectly well ground; that they pafs rather lower down 
than the neck of the bottle for the convenience of drilling 
two holes obliquely through the inferior edge of the 
fubftance of the ftopper, oppofite to each other, for the 
convenience of fixing threads to hold the fubjeft; for 
if the threads pafs between the neck and ftopper, a 
fpace will be left; or if the ftopper be well ground, the 
neck of the bottle will be broken in endeavouring to 
prefs it down. On the other hand, if any fpace be left, 
the thread, by its capillary attraction, will aCt from 
capillary attraction, raife the fpirits from the bottle, and 
caufe evaporation, which will likewife take place from 
the chink between the ftopper and neck. 

INISTIOGE, a poll town of Kilkenny, in the 
province of Leinfter; 63 miles from Dublin. It is 
aHo a borough, and returns two members to parlia¬ 
ment : patronage in the reprefentative of Sir William 
Fownes.—It has two fairs. 

INITIATED, a term properly ufed in fpeaking 
of the religion of the ancient heathens ; where it figni- 
fies being admitted to the participation of the facred my¬ 
fteries. The word comes from the Latin initiatus, of 
initlare, mitiari; which properly fignifies to begin fa- 
crificing, or to receive or admit a perfon to the begin- 


tiated. See Mystery. 

INJUNCTION, in Englifh law, a writ generally- 
grounded upon an interlocutory order or decree out of 
the court of chancery or exchequer, fometimes to give 
poffeffion to the plantiff, for want of the defendant’s ap- 
. pearance ; fometimes to the king’s ordinary court, and 
fometimes to the. court-chriftian, to flop proceedings in a 
caufe, upon fuggeftion made, that the rigour of the law, 
if it take place, is againft equity and confluence in that 
cafe, that the complainant is not able to make his de¬ 
fence in thefe courts, -for want of witneffes, &c. or 
that they aft erroneoufly, denying him fome juft ad¬ 
vantage, The writ of injunftion is direfted not only 
to the party himfelf, but to all and lingular his coun- 
fellors, attornies, and folicitors; and if any attorney, 
after having been ferved with an injunftion, proceeds 
afterwards contrary to it, the court of chancery will 
commit the attorney to the Fleet for contempt. But 
if an injunftion be granted by the court of chancery 
in a criminal matter, the court of king’s bench may 
break it, and proteft any that proceed in contempt 
of it. 

INJURY, any wrong done to a man’s perfon, re¬ 
putation, or goods. See Assault. 

INK, a black liquor ufed in writing, generally 
made of an infufion of galls, copperas, and gum-arabic* 

The properties which this liquor ought to have, are. 

1. To flow freely from the pen, and fink a little into 
the paper, that tire writing be not eafily difcharged. 

2. A very deep black colour, which fhould be as deep 
at firft as at any time afterwards. .3. Durability, fo 
that the writing may not be fubjeft to decay by age. 
4. Ink fhould be deftitute of any corrofive quality, 
that it may not deftroy the paper, or go through it 
in fuch a manner as to render the writing illegible. 
No kind of ink, however, hath yet appeared which is 
poffeffed of all thefe qualities. The ink ufed by the 
ancients was poffeffed of the fecond, third, and fourth 
qualities abovementioned, but wanted the firft. Dr 
Lewis hath difcovered its compofition from fome paf- 
fages in ancient authors. “ Pliny and Vitruvius (fays 
he) exprefsly mention the preparation of foot, or what 
we now call lamp-black , and the compofition of wri¬ 
ting ink from lamp-black and gum. Diofcorides is 
more particular, fetting down the proportions of the 
two ingredients, viz. three ounces of the foot to one 
of the gum. It feems the mixture was formed into cakes 
or rolls ; which being dried in the fun, were occafion- 
ally tempered with water, as the cakes of Indian ink are 
among us for painting. 

In Mr Delaval’s Treatife on Colours, p. 37. he ac¬ 
quaints us, that with an infufion of galls and iron fi¬ 
lings, he had not only made an exceedingly black and 
durable ink, but by its means, w : thout the addition of 
any acid, dyed filk and woollen cloth of a good and 
lafting black. This kind of ink, however, though 
the colour is far fuperior to that of any other, hath 
the inconvenience of being very eafily difcharged, ei¬ 
ther by the fmalleft quantity of any acid, or even by 
Ample water ; becaufe it doth not penetrate the paper 
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Ink. in fuch a manner as is neceffary to prefcrve it from the 
“ v ' inftantaneous adfion of the acid or of the water. Du¬ 
ring the aftion of the infufion of galls upon the iron 
in making this kind of ink, a very confiderable effer- 
vefcence takes place, and a quantity of air is difcharged, 
the nature of which hath not yet been examined. 

The materials ufually employed for the making of 
ink are, common green vitriol, or copperas and galls ; 
but almoft all of them are deficient in durability, which 
is a property of fuch importance, that Dr Lewis hath 
thought the fubjedt of ink-making not unworthy of his 
attention. From experiments made by that author, 
he infers, that the decay of inks is chiefly owing to a 
deficiency of galls; that the galls are the mod perifh- 
able ingredient, the quantity of thefe, which gives 
the greateft blacknefs at fir ft (which is about equal 
parts with the vitriol), being infnfficient to maintain the 
colour: that, for a durable ink, the quantity of galls 
cannot be much lefs than three times that of the vitriol; 
that it cannot be much greater without leffening the 
blacknefs of the ink: that by diminifhing the quantity of 
water, the ink is rendered blacker and more durable ; 
that diftilled water, rain water, and hard fpring-vrater, 
have the fame effedts ; that white-wine produces a deep¬ 
er black colour than water ; that the colour produced 
by vinegar is deeper than that by wine ; that proof- 
fpirit extracts only a reddifh brown tinge ; that the 
laft-mentioned tindture finks into, and fpreads upon, 
the paper; and hence the impropriety of adding fpi- 
rit of wine to ink, as is frequently diredted, to prevent 
mouldinefs or freezing : that other aftringents, as oak- 
bark, biftort, floe-bark, &c. are not fo effectual as 
galls, nor give fo good a black, the colour produced 
by moft of thefe, excepting oak-bark, being greenifh : 
that the juice of floes do not produce a black colour 
with martial vitriol; but that, neverthelefs, the wri¬ 
ting made with it becomes black, and is found to be 
more durable than common ink : that inks made with 
faturated folutions of iron in nitrous, marine, or acetous 
acids, in tartar, or in lemon-juice, were much inferior 
to the ink made with martial vitiiol: that the co¬ 
lour of ink is depraved by adding quicklime, which 
is done with an intention of deftroying any fupera- 
bundant acid which may be fuppofed to be the caufe 
of the lofs of the colour of ink: that the beft method 
of preventing the effedts of this fuperabundant acid is 
probably by adding pieces of iron to engage it; and 
that this conjecture is confirmed by an inftance the 
author had heard, of the great durability of the co¬ 
lour of an ink in which pieces of iron had been long 
immerfed: and laftly, that a decodtion of logwood 
ufed inftead of water, fenfibly improves both the beau¬ 
ty and deepnefs of the black, without difpofing it to 
fade. The fame author obferves, that the addition of 
gum-arabic is not only ufeful, by keeping the colour¬ 
ing matter fufpended in the fluid, but alfo by prevent¬ 
ing the ink from fpreading, by which means a greater 
quantity of it is collected on each ftroke of the pen. 
Sugar, which is fometimes added to ink, is found 
to be much lefs effectual than gums, and to have the 
inconvenience of preventing the drying of the ink. 
The colour of ink is found to be greatly injured by 
keeping the ink in veffels made of copper or of lead, 
and probably of any other metal, excepting iron, which 
die vitriolic acid can diffolve. 


The foregoing experiments point out for the belt In k- 
proportions of the ingredients for ink, One part 
of green vitriol, one part of powdered logwood, 
and three parts of powdered galls. The belt men- 
ftruum appears to be vinegar or white-wine, though 
for common ufe water is fufficient. If the ink be re¬ 
quired to be of a full colour, a quart, or at moft three 
pints, of liquor, may be allowed to three ounces of 
galls, and to one ounce of each of the other two in¬ 
gredients. Half an ounce of gum may be added to 
each pint of the liquor. The ingredients may be all 
put together at once in a convenient veffel, and well 
fhaken four or five times each day. In 10 or 12 days 
the ink will be fit for ufe, though it will improve by 
remaining longer on the ingredients. Or it may be 
made more expeditioufly, by adding the gum and 
vitriol to a decodtion of galls and logwood in the men- 
ftruum. To the ink, after it has been feparated from 
the feculencies, fome coarfe powder of galls, from 
which the fine duft has been lifted, together with one 
or two pieces of iron, may be added, by which its du¬ 
rability will be fecured. 

In fome attempts made by the DoClor to endow 
writing ink with the great durability of that of the an¬ 
cients, as well as the properties which it has at pre- 
fent, he firft thought of ufing animal-glues, and then 
of oily matters. “ I mixed both lamp-black (fays 
he) and ivory-black with folution of gum arabic, made 
of fuch confidence as juft to flow fufficiently from the 
pen. The liquors wrote of a fine black colour ; but 
when dry, part of the colour could be rubbed off, 
efpecially in moift weather, and a pencil dipped in wa¬ 
ter wafhed it away entirely. 

“ I tried folutions of the animal-glues with the 
fame event. Ifinglafs or fifh-glue being the moft dif¬ 
ficultly diffoluble of thefe kinds of bodies, I made a 
decodtion of it in water, of fuch ftrength that the li¬ 
quor concreted into a jelly before it was quite cold: 
with this jelly, kept fluid by fufficient heat, I mixed 
fome ivory-black: characters drawn with this mix¬ 
ture on paper bore rubbing much better than the 
others, but were difcharged without much difficulty 
by a wet pencil. 

“ It was now fufpedted, that the colour could not 
be fufficiently fixed on paper without an oily cement. 

As oils themfelves are made mifcible with watery fluids 
by the intervention of gum, I mixed fome of the fofter 
painters varnifh, after mentioned, with about half its 
weight of a thick mucilage of gum arabic, working 
them well together in a mortar till they united into 
a fmooth uniform mafs : this was beaten with lamp¬ 
black, and fome water added by little and little, the 
rubbing being continued till the mixture was diluted 
to a due confiftence for writing. It wrote freely, and 
of a full brownifh-black colour: the characters could 
not be difcharged by rubbing, but water Wafhed them 
out, though not near fo readily as any of the foregoing. 
Inftead of the painters varnifh or boiled oil, I mixed 
raw linfeed oil in the fame manner with mucilage and 
lamp-black; and on diluting the mixture with water, 
obtained an i nk not greatly different from the other. 

“ Though thefe oily mixtures anfwered better than 
thofe xvhh fi-nple gums or glues, it was apprehended 
that their being di Chargeable by water would render 
them unfit for the purpofes intended. The only way 
' O g 2 of 
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of obviating this imperfeftion appeared to be, by 
ufing a paper which 11k ^ Id admit the black liquid to 
fink a little into its fubftance. Accordingly I took 
i'ome of the more finking kinds of paper, and common 
paper made damp as for printing; and had the fatif- 
fkftion to find, that neither the oily nor the fimple 
gummy mixtures fpread upon them fo much as might 
have been expected, and that the characters were as 
fixed as could be delired, for they could not be walhed 
out without rubbing off part of the fubftance of the 
paper itfelf. 

“ All thefe inks muft be now and then ftirred or 
fhaken during the time of ufe, to mix up the black 
powder, which fettles by degrees to the bottom : thofe 
with oil muft be well fhaken alfo, though not ufed, 
once a-day, or at leaft once in three or four days, to 
keep the oil united with the water and gum; for if 
once the oil feparates, which it is apt to do by ftand- 
ing at reft for fome days, it can no longer be mixed 
w ith the thin fluid by any agitation. But though this 
imperfeft union of the ingredients renders thefe inks 
Id's fit for general ufe than thofe commonly employed, 
I apprehend there are many occafions in which thefe 
kinds of inconveniences will not be thought to coun¬ 
terbalance the advantage of haring writings which we 
may be affured will be as lafting as the paper they are 
written upon. And indeed the inconvenience may be 
in a great meafure obviated by ufing cotton in the ink- 
lland, which, imbibing the fluid, prevents the fepara- 
tion of the black powder diffufed through it. 

“ All the inks, however, made on the principle 
we are now fpeaking of, can be difeharged by waffl¬ 
ing, unlefs the paper admits them to fink into its fub¬ 
ftance. The ancients were not infenfible of this im¬ 
perfection : and fometimes endeavoured to obviate it, 
according to Pliny, by ufing vinegar, inftead of water, 
for tempering the mixture of lamp-black and gum. I 
tried vinegar, and found it to be of fome advantage, 
not as giving any improvement to the cement, but by 
promoting the finking of the matter into the paper. 
As this waffling out of the ink may be prevented by 
ufing a kind of paper eafy enough to be procured, it is 
fcarcely to be confidered as an imperfe&ion; and in¬ 
deed, on other kinds of paper, it is an fmperfe£ti®n only 
fo far as it may give occafion to fraud, for none of thefe 
inks are in danger of being otherwife difeharged than 
by defign. The vitriolic inks themfelves, and thofe of 
printed books and copperplates, are all difchargeable ; 
nor can it be expeded of the ink-maker to render wri¬ 
tings fecure from frauds. 

“ But a further improvement may yet be made, 
namely, that of uniting the ancient and modern inks 
together ; or ufing the common vitriolic ink inftead of 
water, for tempering the ancient mixture of gum and 
lamp-black. By this method it fhould feem that the 
writings would have all the durability of thofe of for¬ 
mer times, with all the advantage that refults from 
the vitriolic ink fixing itfelf in the paper. Even where 
the common vitriolic mixture is depended on for the 
ink, it may in many cafes be improved by a fmall ad¬ 
dition of the ancient compofition, or of the common 
Indian ink which anfwers the fame purpofe : when the 
vitriolic ink is dilute, and flows fo pale from the pen, 
that the fine ftrokes, on firft writing, are fcarcely vi- 
fible, the addition of a little Indian ink is the readied: 


means of giving it the due blacknefs. By this admix- Ink. 
ture it may be prefumed alfo that the vitriolic ink will —-—- 
be made more durable, the Indian ink in fome meafure 
covering it, and defending it from the aftionof the air. 

In all cafes, where Indian ink or other fimilar compofi- 
tions are employed, cotton fhould be ufed in the ink- 
ftand, as already mentioned, to prevent the fettling of 
the black powder.” 

Sinc'e the invention of printing much lefs attention 
than formerly has been paid to the making of ink, fo 
that now the art feems to be in a great meafure loft. 

This will appear from the comparifon of fome ancient 
manuferipts with the writings of modern times. It 
being of the utmoft importance, however, that public 
records, wills, and other valuable papers, which cannot 
admit of being printed, fhould be written with ink of 
a durable quality, this inattention feems to have been 
very culpable, and a reftoration of the method of ma¬ 
king writing ink a very valuable acquifuion. “ The ne- 
ceffity (fays Mr Aftle *) of paying greater attention to * Origin of 
this matter may readily be feen, by comparing the rolls Alphab. 
and records that have been written from the 15th Writing. 
century to the end of the 17th, with the writings we 
have remaining of various writings from the 5th to 
the 12th centuries. Notwithftanding the fuperior 
antiquity of the latter, they are in excellent preferva- 
tion; but we frequently find the former, though of 
more modern date, fo much defaced that they are 
fcarcely legible.” 

Our author agrees with Dr Lewis in the opinion 
that the ancient inks were compofed of foot or ivory 
black inftead of the galls, copperas, and gums, which 
form the compofition of ours. Befides their black 
inks, however, the ancients ufed various other colours, 
as red, gold and filver, purple, &c. Green ink was 
frequently ufed in Latin manuferipts, efpecially in the 
latter dges ; and it was frequently employed in figna- 
tures by the guardians of the Greek emperors till 
their wards were of age. Blue or yellow ink was fel- 
dom ufed except in manuferipts ; but (fays Mr Aftle) 

“ the yellow has not been much in ufe, as far as we 
can learn, thefe 600 years.” Some kinds of charac¬ 
ters, particularly the metallic, were burnifbed. Wax 
was ufed by the Latins and Greeks as the varnifh, but 
efpecially by the former, and particularly in tire 9th 
century. It continued a long time in vogue. 

A treatife upon inks was publifhed by Peter Cani- 
parius profeflbr of medicine at Venice j of which an 
edition was printed at London in 1660. It is divided 
into fix parts. The, firft treats of inks made from py¬ 
rites, ftones, and metals; the fecond of fuch as are 
made from metals and calces ; the third from foots and 
vitriols; the fourth of the different kinds of inks ufed by 
the librarii or book-writers, by printers, and engravers : 
likewife of ftaining or writing upon marble, ftucco, 
or fealiolia, and of~encauftic modes of writing; alfo 
of liquids for painting or colouring leather and linen 
or woollen cloths ; reftoring inks that had been decay¬ 
ed by time ; together with many methods of effacing 
writing, reftoring decayed paper, and different modes 
of fecret writing. The fifth treats of writing inks 
made in different countries from gums, woods, the 
juices of plants, &c. as well as of different kinds of 
varnifhes. The fixth treats of the different methods 
of extracting vitriol, and the chemical ufes of it. 

Weckerut 
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ink. IVechrm de Secretis , a treadle printed at Bafil in 
-' 1612, contains a number of curious particulars con¬ 
cerning ink. He gives alfo receipts for making gold 
and filver inks, compofed both with thefe metals and 
without them ; direclicns for making inks lor fecret 
writing, and for defacing them ; though in this laft 
part there are many particulars bordering too much 
on the marvellous. * 

In the Philofophical Tranfaftions for 17 87, Dr Blag- 
den gives fome account of a method of reftoring de¬ 
cayed inks fo as to render them legible. His expe¬ 
riments originated from a conversation with Mr Aftle 
already quoted, on the queltion whether the inks made 
eight or ten centuries ago, and which are found to 
have preferr ed their colour very well, were made of the 
fame materials now employed or not ? In order to 
decide the queftion, Mr Aftle furnifhed the Doftor 
with feveralmanufcripts on parchment and vellum from 
the 9th to the 15th centuries inclufively. Some of 
thefe were ftill very black ; others of different lliades, 
from a deep yellowifh brown to a very pale yellow, in 
fome parts fo faint that it could fcarcely be feen. This 
was tried with fimple and phlogifticated alkalies, the 
mineral acids, and infufton of galls. From thefe ex¬ 
periments it appeared that the ink anciently employed 
was of the fame nature as at prefent: the letters turn¬ 
ed of a reddilh or yellowiih brown with alkalies be¬ 
came pale, and were at length obliterated by the di¬ 
lute mineral acids. The drop of acid liquor, which 
had been put upon a letter, changed to a deep blue 
or green on the addition of phlogifticated alkali; with 
an infufton of galls, in fome cafes the letters acquired 
a deep tinge, in others a flight one. “ Hence (fays the 
Doftor) it is evident, that one of the ingredients was 
iron, which there is no reafon to doubt was joined with 
the vitriolic acid ; and the colour of the more perfeft 
MSS. which in fome was a deep black, and in others 
a purplifh black, together with the reftitution of that 
colour in thofe which had loft it by the infufton of 
galls, fufficiently proved that another of the ingredients 
was aftringent matter, which from hiftory appears fo 
have been that of galls. No trace of a black pigment 
of any fort was difeovered ; the drop of acid, which 
had completely extrafted a letter, appearing of an uni¬ 
form pale and ferruginous colour, without an atom of 
black powder, or other extraneous matter floating in 
it.” 

As this account differs very materially from the for¬ 
mer extrafted from Mr Aftle’s writings, fo the reafon 
given for the continuance of the colour differs no lefs. 
This, according to Dr Blagden, “ feems to depend very 
much on a better preparation of the material upon 
which the writing was made, namely the parchment 
or vellum; the blackeft letters being generally thofe 
which had funk into it the deepeft. Some degree of 
effervefcence was commonly to be perceived when acids 
were in contaft with the furface of thefe old vellums. 
I was led, however, to fufpeft, that the ancient inks 
contained rather a lefs proportion of iron than the more 
modern : for, in general, the tinge of colour produ¬ 
ced by the phlogifticated alkali in the acid laid upon 
them, feemed lefs deep; which, however, might de¬ 
pend in part upon the length of time they had been 
kept: artd perhaps more gum was ufed in them, or 


they were waflied over with fome kind of varnifh, tho’ < n k* 
not fuch as gave any glofs.” 

Among the fpecimens with which our author was 
favoured by Mr Aftle, there was one which differed 
very materially from the reft. It was faid to be a ma- 
nufeript of the 15th century : the letters were of a 
full engroffing hand, angular without any fine ftrokes, 
broad, and very black. None of the chemical folvents 
abovementioned feemed to produce any effeft. Moft 
of them feemed rather to make the letters blacker, 
probably by cleaning the furface ; and the acids, after 
having been rubbed ftrongly upon the letters, did not 
ftrike any deeper tinge with the phlogifticated alkali. 
Nothing could obliterate thefe but what took off part 
of the vellum ; when fmall rolls of a dirty matter were 
to be perceived. “ It is therefore unqueftionable (fays 
the Doftor) that no iron was ufed in this ink ; and, 
from its refiftance to the chemical folvents, as well as 
a certain clotted appearance in the letters when exa¬ 
mined clofely, and in fome places a flight degree of 
glofs, I have little doubt that they were formed of a 
footy or carbonaceous powder and oil, probably fome- 
thing like our prefent printer’s ink ; and am not with¬ 
out fufpicion that they were aftually printed. 

O11 examining this MS. more fully, our author was 
convinced that it was really a part of a very ancient 
printed book. In confidering the methods of reftoring 
the legibility of decayed writings, our author obferves, 
that perhaps one of the belt may be to join phlogifti¬ 
cated alkali with the calx of iron which remains; be- 
caufe the precipitate formed by thefe two fubftances 
greatly exceeds that of the iron alone. On this fubjeft 
Dr Blagden difagrees with Mr Bergmann ; but to bring 
the matter to a teft, the following experiments were 
made. 

1. The phlogifticated alkali was rubbed in different 
quantities upo;i the bare writing. This, in general, 
produced little effeft: though, in a few inftances, it 
gave a bluifh tinge to the letters, and increafed their 
intenflty; “ probably (fays the Doftor) where fome- 
thing of an acid nature had contributed to the diminu¬ 
tion of their colour.” 2. By adding, befides the al¬ 
kali, a dilute mineral acid to the writing, our author 
found his expectations fully anfwered ; the letters then 
changing quickly to a very deep and beautiful blue. 

It is but of little confequence whether the acid or phlo¬ 
gifticated alkali be firft added; though upon farther 
confederation the Doftor inclined to begin with the 
alkali. The reafon is, that when the alkali is firft 
put on, the colour feems to fpread lefs, and thus not 
to hurt the legibility of the writing fo much as would 
otherwife be done. His method is to fpread the al¬ 
kali thin over the writing with a feather, then to ton, h 
it as gently as poflible upon or nearly over the letters 
with the diluted acid by means of a feather or bit of 
flick cut to a blunt point. The moment that the acid 
liquor is applied, the letters turn to a fine blue, be¬ 
yond comparifon ftronger than the original trace of 
the letter ; and by applying a bit of blotting-paper to 
fuck up the fuperfluous liquid, we may in a great mea- 
fure avoid the flaming of the parchment: for it is this 
fuperfluous liquor which, abforbing part of the colour¬ 
ing matter from the. letters, becomes a dye to what¬ 
ever it touches. Care ought, however, to be taken 

not 
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not to allow the blotting paper to come in contact 
with the letters, becaufe the colouring matter may ea- 
fily be rubbed off while foft and wet. Any one of the 
three mineral acids will anfwer the purpofe effectually: 
Dr Blagden commonly ufes the marine. But which¬ 
ever of the three is ufed, it ought to be diluted fo far 
as not to be in danger of corroding the parchment; af¬ 
ter which the degree of ftrength feems not to be a mat¬ 
ter of great nicety. 

Another method of reftoring the legibility of old 
Writings is by wetting them with an infufien of galls in 
white wine: but this is fubjeCt to the fame inconve¬ 
nience with the former, and is befides lefs efficacious. 
The Doftor is of opinion that the acid of the galls by 
itfelf would be better for the purpofe than the infufion 
of the whole fubftance of them; and he thinks alfo 
that a preferable kind of phlogifticated alkali might be 
prepared either by purifying the common kind from 
iron as much as poffible, or by making ufe of the vo¬ 
latile alkali inftead of the fixed. Mr Aftle mentions a 
method of reftoring the legibility of decayed writings ; 
but fays that it ought not to be hazarded left a fufpi- 
cion of deceit fhould arife. 

In the Monthly Review of this volume of the Tranf- 
aCtions, we find a method propofed of preventing ink 
from decaying, which feems very likely to anfwer the 
purpofe. It confifts in walking over the paper to be 
written upon with the colouring matter of Pruffian 
blue, which will not deprave it in colour or any other 
refpeft. By writing upon it with common ink after¬ 
wards, a ground of Pruffian blue is formed under every 
ftroke ; and this remains ftrong after the black has 
been decayed by the weather, or deftroyed by acids. 
Thus the ink will bear a larger proportion of vitriol at 
firft, and will have the advantage of looking blacker 
when firft written. 

Indian Ink, a valuable black for water-colours, 
brought from China and other parts of the Eaft In¬ 
dies, fometimes in large rolls, but more commonly in 
fmall quadrangular cakes, and generally marked with 
Chinefe characters. Dr Lewis, from experiments 
made on this fubftance, hath fhown that it is compofed 
of fine lamp-black and animal-glue : and accordingly, 
for the preparation of it, he defires us to mix the lamp¬ 
black with as much melted glue as is fufficient to give 
it a tenacity proper for being made into cakes; and 
thefe when dry, he tells us, anfwered as well as thofe 
imported from the Eaft Indies, both with regard to 
the colour and the freedom of working. Ivory-black, 
and other charcoal blacks, levigated to a great degree 
of finenefs, anfwered as well as the lamp-black ; but 
in the ftate in which ivory-black is commonly fold, it 
proved much too gritty, and feparated too haftily from 
the water. 

Printing Ink, is totally different from Indian ink, 
©r that made ufe of in writing. It is an oily compo- 
fition, of the confidence of an ointment: the me¬ 
thod of preparing it was long kept a fecret by thofe 
whofe employment it was to make it, and who were in- 
terefted in concealing it; and even yet is but imper¬ 
fectly known. The properties of good printing ink 


are, to work clean and eafily, without daubing the 
types, or tearing the paper; to have a fine black co¬ 
lour ; to wafti eafily off the types; to dry foon 5 and 
to preferve its colour without turning brown. This 
laft, which is a moll neceffary property, is effectually 
obtained by fetting fire to the oil with which the print¬ 
ing ink is made for a few moments, and then extin- 
guilhing it by covering the veflel (a). It is made to 
wafti eafily off the types, by ufing foap as an ingre¬ 
dient ; and its working clean depends on its having a 
proper degree of ftrength, which is given by a certain 
addition of rofin. A good deal, however, depends on 
the proportion of the ingredients to each other ; for if 
too much foap is added, the ink will work very foul,, 
and daub the types to a great degree. The fame thing 
will happen from ufing too much black, at the fame 
time that both the foap and black hinder the ink from 
drying; while too much oil and rofin tear the paper, 
and hinder it from walhing off.—The following receipt 
has been found to make printing ink of a tolerable 
good quality. “Take a Scots pint of linfeed oil, 
and fet it over a pretty brilk fire in an iron or copper 
veffel capable of holding three or four times as much. 
When it boils ftrongly, and emits a thick fmoke, kindle 
it with a piece of paper, and immediately take the vef¬ 
fel off the fire. Let the oil burn for about a minute ; 
then extinguifti it by covering the veffel; after it has 
grown pretty cool, add two pounds of black rofin, 
and one pound of hard foap cut into thin flices. If 
the oil is very hot when the foap is added, almoft the 
whole mixture will run over the veffel. The mixture 
is then to be fet again over the fire; and when the 
ingredients are thoroughly melted, a pound of lamp¬ 
black, previoufly put through a lawn fieve, is to be 
ftirred into it. The whole ought then to be ground 
on a marble ftone, or in a mill like the levigating mill 
defcribed under the article Chemistry, n° 599.” 

Though the above receipt is greatly fuperior to 
any that hath been hitherto publiftied, all of which 
are capitally deficient in not mentioning the necef¬ 
fary ingredients of rofin and foap; yet it muft be ac¬ 
knowledged, that ink made in this manner is inferior 
in point of colour, and is likewife more apt to daub 
the types and make an indiftinct impreffion, than fuch 
as is prepared by fome of thofe who make the ma- 
nufafture of this commodity their employment; fo 
that either a variation in the proportion of the ingre¬ 
dients, a nicety in the mixture, or fome additional in¬ 
gredient, feems neceffary to bring it to the requifite per- 
feftion. 

Ink for the Rolling Prefs, is made of lintfeed oil 
burnt in the fame manner as that for common printing- 
ink, and then mixed with Francfort-black, and finely 
ground. There are no certain proportions which can 
be determined in this kind of ink; every workman 
adding oil or black to his ink as he thinks proper, 
in order to make it fuit his own tafte.—Some, how¬ 
ever, mix a portion of common boiled oil, which has 
never been burnt: but this muft neceffarily be a bad 
praflice, as fuch oil is apt to go through the paper; 
a fault very common in prints, efpecially if the paper 

is 


(a) This is mentioned by Dr Lewis in his Philofophical Commerce of Arts; but he feems not to have been 
acquainted with the method of giving it the other neceffary properties. 
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is not very thick. No foap is added; becaufe the the air, fuch as lead, bifmuth, filver, &c. The fym- Ink. 
ink is not cleared off from the copperplates with alka- pathetic ink of gold already mentioned belongs alfo ' 
line ley as in common printing, but with a brulh dip- to this clafs; for if the characters wrote with it are 
ped in oil. long expofed to the air, they become by degrees of a 

Ink is alfo an appellation given to any coloured deep violet colour, nearly approaching to black. In 
liquor ufed in writing, whether red, yellow, green, like manner, characters wrote with a folution of filver 
&c. Many different kinds of thefe inks may be pre- in aquafortis are invifible when newly dried, but being 
pared by the directions given under the article Co- expofed to the fun, appear of a grey colour like flate. 
lour- Making, which it would be fuperfluous here to To this clafs alfo belong folutions of lead in vinegar; 
repeat. copper in aquafortis ; tin in aqua regia; emery, and 

Sympathetic Ink, a liquor with which a perfon may fome kinds of pyrites, in fpirit of fait; mercury in 
write, and yet nothing appear on the paper after it is aquafortis ; or iron, in vinegar. Each of thefe has a 
dry, till fome other means are ufed, fuch as holding particular colour when expofed to the air; but they 
the paper to the fire, rubbing it over with fome other have the difagreeable property of corroding the paper, 
liquor, &c. fo that after fome time the characters appear like holes 

Thefe kinds of ink may be divided into feven claffes, cut out of the paper, 
and that with refpedt to the means ufed to make them III. The third clafs of fympathetic inks contains 
vifible ; viz. 1. Such as become vifible by paffing ano- fuch liquids as have fome kind of glutinous vifcofity, 
ther liquor over them, or by expofing them to the va- and at the fame time are long a drying ; by which 
pour of that liquor. 2. Thofe that do not appear fo means, though the eye cannot difcern the characters 
long as they are kept clofe, but foon become vifible on wrote with them upon paper, the powders llrewed 
being expofed to the air. 3. Such as appear by ftrew- upon them immediately adhere, and thus make the 
ing or fifting fome very fine powder of any colour over writing become vifible. Of this kind are urine, milk, 
them. 4. Thofe which become vifible by being expo- the juices of fome vegetables, weak folutions of the de- 
fed to the fire. 5. Such as become vifible by heat, liquefcent falts, See. 

but difappear again by cold or the moifture of the air. IV. This clafs, comprehending all thofe that be- 
6 . Thofe which become vifible by being wetted with come vifible by being expofed to the fire, is very ex¬ 
water. 7. Such as appear of various colours, red, tenfive, as it contains all thofe colourlefs liquids in 
yellow, blue. See. which the matter diffolved is capable of being reduced, 

I. The firft clafs contains four kinds of ink, viz. or of reducing the paper, into a fort of charcoal by a 
folutions of lead, bifmuth, gold, and green vitriol, fmall heat. A very eafily procured ink of this kind is 
The firft two become vifible in the fame manner, viz. oil of vitriol, diluted with as much water as will pre- 
by the contadt of fulphureous liquids or fumes. For vent it from corroding the paper. Letters wrote with 
the firft, a folution of common fugar of lead in water this fluid are perfectly invifible when dry, but inftantly 
will anfwer as well as more troublefome preparations, appear as black as if. wrote with the fineft ink on be- 
If you write with this folution with a clean pen, the ing held near the fire. Juice of lemons or onions, a 
writing when dry will be totally invifible: but if it be folution of fal-ammoniac, green vitriol, &c. will an- 
wetted with a folution of hepar fulphuris, or of orpi- fwer the fame purpofe„ though not fo eafily, or with 
ment, diffolved by means of quicklime; or if it be fo little heat. 

expofed to the ftrong vapours of thefe folutions, but V. The fifth clafs comprehends only folutions of 
efpecially to the vapour of volatile tindture of fulphur; regulus of cobalt in fpirit of fait; for the properties of 
the writing will appear of a brown colour, more or lefs which, fee Chemistry, n° 822. 

deep according to the ftrength of the fulphureous fume. VI. This clafs comprehends fuch inks as become 
By the fame means, what is wrote with the folution vifible when charadters wrote with them are wetted 
of bifmuth in fpirit of nitre will appear of a deep with water. They are made of all fuch fubftances as 
black. depofit a copious fediment when mixed with water. 

The fympathetic ink prepared from gold depends diffolving only imperfedtly in that fluid. Of this kind 
on the property by which that metal precipitates from are dried alum, fugar of lead, vitriol, &c. We have 
its folvent on the addition of a folution of tin. If you therefore only to write with a ftrong folution of thefe 
write with a folution of gold in aqua regia, and let falts upon paper, and the charadters will be invifible 
the paper dry gently in the fhade, nothing will appeal - when dry ; but when we apply water, the fmall por- 
for the firft feven or eight hours. Dip a pencil or a tion of dried fait cannot again be diffolved in the wa- 
fmall fine fponge in the folution of tin, and drawing it ter. Hence the infoluble part becomes vifible on 
lightly over the invifible charadters, they will imme- the paper, and Ihows the' charadters wrote in white, 
diately appear, of a purple colour. grey, brown, or any other colour which the precipi- 

Charadters wrote with a folution of green vitriol care- tate affumes. 
fully depurated, will likewife be invifible when the pa- VII. Charadters may be made to appear of a fine 
per is dry; but if wetted with an infufion of galls, crimfon, purple, or yellow, by writing on paper with 
they will immediately appear as if wtrote with common folution of tin in aqua regia, and then pafling over it a 
ink. If, inftead of this infufion, a folution of the pencil dipt in a decodtion of cochineal, Brazil-wood, 
phlogifticated alkali, impregnated with the colouring logwood, yellow wood, See .—For an account of the 
matter Pruffian blue is made ufe of, the writing will ap- nature of all theft fympathetic inks, however, and the 
^pear of a very deep blue. principles on which they are made, fee the articles 

II. To the fecond clafs belong the folutions of all Chemistry and QohovR-Making, pajjim. 

thofe metals which are apt to attradl phlogifton from Ink Stones, a kind of fmall round ftenes of a white, 

1 red. 
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ris red,- grey, yellow, or black, colour, containing a quan- 
II tity of native martial vitriol, whence they derive the 
nn ' property of making ink, and from thence their name. 
They are almoft entirely foluble in water, and befides 
their other ingredients, contain alfo a portion of cop¬ 
per and zinc. 

INLAND, a name for any part of a country at a 
diftance from the fea. 

I;-; land Navigation. See Canal and (Inland) Na¬ 
vigation. 

Inland Trade., that kind of trade carried on be¬ 
tween the different parts of the fame kingdom or 
Hate, whether over land, or by means of inland navi¬ 
gation. 

INLAYING. See Veneering, Mosaic, and Mar¬ 


quetry. 

INLEASED, in old writers, fignifies entangled or 
enfnared. It is ufed in the champion’s oath. 

INLISTING, in a military fenfe. See Listing. 

INMATES, fuch perfons as are admitted for their 
money, to live in the fame houfe or cottage with ano¬ 
ther man, in different rooms, but going in at the fame 
door; being ufually fuppofed to be poor, and not able 
to maintain a whole houfe themfelves. In England, 
thefe are inquirable in a court-leet.—No owner or occu¬ 
pier of a cottage fhall fuffer any inmates therein, or 
more families than one to inhabit there, on pain of for¬ 
feiting 1 os. per month to the lord of the leet. 

INN, a place appointed for the entertainments and 
relief of travellers. 

Inns are licenfed and regulated by juftices of die 
peace, who oblige the landlord to enter into recogni¬ 
zances for keeping good order. If a perfon who keeps 
a common inn, refufes to receive a traveller into his 
houfe as a gueft, or to find him victuals and lodging 
on his tendering a reafonable price for them, he is li¬ 
able to an action of damages, and may be indifted and 
fined at the king’s fuit. The rates of all commodities 
}Hadji, fold by inn-keepers, according* to the ancient laws, 

Comment, may be affefl’ed : and inn-keepers not felling their hay, 
oats, beans, &c. and all manner of victuals at reafon¬ 
able prices, without taking any thing for litter, may 
be fined and hnprifoned, &c. by 21 Jac. I. c. 21. 
Where an inn-keeper harbours thieves, perfons of in¬ 
famous character, or fuffers any diforders in Ijis houfe, 
or fets up a new inn where there is no need of one, to 
the hindrance of ancient and well-governed inns, he 
is indictable and fineable: and by llatute, fuch inn 
may be fuppreffed. Aftion upon die-cafe lies againft 
any inn-keeper, if a theft be committed on his gueft 
by a fervant of the inn, or. any other perfon not be¬ 
longing to the gueft; though it is otherwife where the 
gueft is not a traveller, but one of the fame town or 
village, for there the inn-keeper is not chargeable ; nor 
is the mafter of a private tavern anfwerable for a rob¬ 
bery committed on his gueft : it is laid, that even tho’ 
the travelling gueft does not deliver his goods, &c. 
into the inn-keeper’s poffeffion, yet if they are ftolen, 
he is chargeable. An inn-keeper is not anfwerable for 
any thing out of his inn, but only for fuch as are 
within it; yet, where he of Ills own accord puts the 
gueft’s horfe to grals, and the horfe is ftolen, he is 
anfwerable, he not having the gueft’s orders for putting 
fuch horfe to giafs. The inn-keeper may juftify 
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the flopping of the horfe, or any other diing of his gueft, 
for his reckoning, and may retain the fame till it be 
paid. Where a perfon brings his horfe to an inn, and 
leaves him in the liable, the inn-keeper may detain 
him till fuch time as the owner pay? for his keeping; 
and if the horfe eats out as much as he is worth, after 
a reafonable appraifement made, he may fell the horfe 
and pay hirofelf: but when a gueft brings feveral hor- 
fes to an inn, and afterwards takes them all away ex¬ 
cept one, this horfe fo left may not be fold for payment 
of the debt for the others ; for every horfe is to be fold, 
only to make fatisfaftion|for what is dueforhis own meat- 

Inns. Colleges of municipal or common law pro- 
feffors and ftudents, are called inns: the old Englifh 
word for houfes of noblemen, bifhops, and others of 
extraordinary note, being of the fame fignifieation 
with tire French word hotel. 

Inns of Court are fo called, as fome think, becaufe 
the ftudents there are to ferve and attend the courts of 
judicature; or elfe, becaufe anciently thefe colleges 
received none but the fons of noblemen, and better fort 
of gentlemen, who were here to be qualified to ferve the 
king in his court; as Fortefcue affirms. And, in his 
time, he fays, there were about 2000, ftudents in the 
inns of court and chancery, all of whom were filii nobi- 
lium, or gentlemen bora. But this cuftom has gra¬ 
dually fallen into difufe ; fo that in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Edward Coke does not reckon above 
1000 ftudents, and the number atprefent is very con- 
fiderably lefs ; for which judge BJackftone affigns the 
following reafbns. 1. Becaufe the inns of chan¬ 
cery, being now almoft totally filled by the inferior 
branches of the profeffion, are neither commodious nor 
proper for the refort of gentlemen* of any rank or fi¬ 
gure ; fo that there are very rarely any young ftudents 
entered at the inns of chancery. 2. Becaufe in the inns 
of court all forts of regimen and academical fuperin- 
tendence, either with regard to morals or ftudies, are 
found impracticable, and therefore entirely neglected. 
Laftly, becaufe perfons of birth and fortune, after ha¬ 
ving finiffied their ufual courfes at the univerfities, have 
feldom leifure or refolution fufficient to enter upon a 
new fcheme of ftudy at a new place of inftruftion; 
wherefore few gentlemen now refort to the inns of 
court, but fuch for whom the knowledge of pr aft ice is 
abfolutely neceffary in fuch as are intended for the pro¬ 
feffion. 

Our inns of court, juftly famed for the produftion 
of men of learning in the law, are governed by ma¬ 
ilers, principals, benchers, ftewards, and other offi¬ 
cers : and have public halls for exercifcs, readings, &c, 
which the ftudents are obliged to attend and perform 
for a certain number of years, before they can be ad¬ 
mitted to plead at tire bar. Thefe focieties have not, 
however, any judicial authority over their members ; 
but inftead of this they have certain orders among 
themfelves, which have by confent the force of laws. 
For lighter offences perfons are only e: cemmoned, or 
put out of commons ; for greater, they lofe their 
chambers, and are expelled the college; and when 
once expelled out of one i'oeiety, they are never recei¬ 
ved by any of the others. The gentlemen in thefe fo¬ 
cieties may be divided into benchers, cutter-barrifters, 
inner-barrifters, and ftudents. 


The 
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Inns The four principal inns of court, arc the Inner 
I Temple and Middle Temple, heretofore the dwelling 
In Plata i cn. t j K , Knights Templars, purchafed by fome profei- 

fors of the common law about 300 years ago; Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, anciently belonging to the 
earls of Lincoln and Gray. The other inns are the two 
Serjeants Inns. 

Inns of Chancery were probably fo called, becaufe 
anciently inhabited by fuch clerks as chiefly futdied 
the forming of writs, which regularly belonged to the 
curfitors, who are officers of chancery. 

The firft of thefe is Thavies Inn, begun in the reign 
of Edward III. and fmee purchafed by the fociety of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Beflde this, there are New Inn, Sy- 
mond’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, Clifford’s Inn, anciently 
the houfe of the Lord Clifford ; Staple Inn, belonging 
to the merchants of the ftaple ; Lion’s Inn, anciently a 
common inn with the fign of the lion ; Funnival’s Inn, 
and Bernard’s Inn. 

Thefe were heretofore preparatory colleges for 
younger ftudents; and many were entered here, be¬ 
fore they were admitted into the inns of court. Now 
they are moftly taken up by attomies, folicitors, &c. 

They all belong to fome of the inns of court, who 
formerly ufed to fend yearly fome of their barrifters to 
read to them. 

INNATE Ideas, thofe fuppofed to be damped on 
the mind, from the firft moment of its exiftence, and 
which it conftantly brings into the world with it: a 
doftrine which Mr Locke has taken great pains to re¬ 
fute. 

INNERKEITHING. See Inverkeithing. 

INNERLOCHY. See Inverlochy and Fort- 
William. 

INNIS. See Inch. 

INNISCLOCHRAN, or the Stoney Island, an 
ifland in Lough Ree, in the river Shannon, between 
the counties of Weftmeath and Rofcommon, at which 
place a monaftery was founded by St Dermod, about 
the beginning of the 6th century. 

INNISFAIL (derived from Inis Bheal, that is, 
“the ifland of Bheal”), one of the ancient names of 
Ireland, fo denominated from Bed, the principal ob- 
je<ft of adoration among the ancient inhabitants of the 
Britifh ifles. Innisfail has been erroneoufly tranllated 
the IJland of Dejliny, as Bheal was fometimes taken for 
Fate or Providence. 

INNISFALLEN, an ifland in the lake of Killar- 
ney, in the county of Kerry and province of Munfter: 
in it are the ruins of a very ancient religious houfe, 
founded by St Finian, the patron faint of thefe parts, 
and to him the cathedral of Aghadoe is alfo dedicated. 
The remains of this abbey are very extenfive, its fitua- 
tion romantic and retired. Upon the diffolution of re¬ 
ligious houfes, the poffeffions of this abbey were grant¬ 
ed to Captain Robet Collam. The ifland contains 
about 12 acres, is agreeably wooded, and has a num¬ 
ber of fruit trees. St Finian flourifhed about the mid¬ 
dle of the 6th century; he was firnamed in Irifti Loh- 
har, his father’s name was Conail the fon of Efchod; 
defeended from Kian the fon of Jlild, king of Mun¬ 
fter. There was formerly a chronicle kept in this ab¬ 
bey, which is frequently cited by Sir J. Ware and 
other antiquaries under the title of the Annals of In- 
nifalien. They contain a fketch of univerfal hi'ftory, 
Vol.IX. 


from the creation of the world to the year i 
.thereabouts, but from thence the annalift has ’ 
enough profecuted the affairs of Ireland down 1 __ ninflkih 

own times. He lived to the year 1215. Sir J. Ware j; ng _ 

had a copy of them, whereof there is an imperfect -*- 

tranfeript among the MSS. of the library of Trinity- 
College, Dublin. They were continued by another 
hand to the year 1320. Bifhop Nicholfon, in his Irifti 
hiftorical library, informs us, that the duke of Chandos 
had a complete copy of them down to 1320 in his pof- 
feffion. Thefe annals tell us, that in the year 1180, 
the abbey, which had at that time all the gold and 
lilver and richeft goods of the whole country depofited 
in it, as the place of greateft fecurity, was plundered 
by Mildwin fon of Daniel O’Donoghoe, as was alfo 
the church of Ardfert, and many perfons were flain in 
the very cemetery by the M‘Cartys ; but God, as it 
is laid in this chronicle, punilhed this impiety by the 
untimely end of fome of the authors of it. 

INNISHANNON, a town in the county of Cork 
and province of Munfter, 134. miles from Dublin ; fi- 
tuated on the river Randon, fix miles from Kinfale. 

Here is a charter fchool for above 30 boys. The li¬ 
nen manufacture has been much encouraged by the 
late Mr Adderly. The river is navigable to Collier’s 
quay, about half a mile below the place. On the weft 
fide of the town is a ftone bridge. This place was for¬ 
merly walled, and of fome note, as appears by the 
foundations of feveral caftles and large buildings difeo- 
vered in it. The town of Innifhannon, together with 
its ferry, were granted to Philip dc Barry by Hen. V. 
by letters patent, anno 1412. It has two fairs. 

INNISHIRKAN, an ifland fituated between Cape 
Clear Ifland and Baltimore Bay, in the county of Cork 
and province of Munfter. In this ifland flood the 
caftle of Dunelong, poffeffed by the Q’Drifcolls, which 
was furrendered after the defeat of the Spaniards to 
Captain Harvey on 23d Feb. 1602. There was af¬ 
terwards a regular fortification erected on part of the 
ifland, which was garrifoned in Queen Ann’s time, 
but it has been for feveral years difmantled; about a 
mile to the fouth are the remains of an ancient abbey, 
founded 1460, for Francifcans, by Florence O’Dril- 
coll. This ifland has very good land, and is vaftly 
preferable to that of Cape Clear iflands. To the north- 
weft of Innilhirkan ifland lies Hare ifland, a large fruit¬ 
ful fpot; and near it are four fmall iflands called the 
Schemes : alfo along the coaft, in the following order 
from eaft to weft, are Horfe ifland, containing 100 
acres ; Caftle ifland, containing 119 acres ; Long ifland, 
containing 316 acres : and weft of all thefe is a fmall 
fpot called Goat ifland. All thefe iflands, together 
with the ancient coaft, produce large crops of fine 
Englilh barley. 

INNIS KILLING, a borough, market, fair, and 
poll town of Ireland, in the county of Fermanach and 
province of Ulfter, lying between three lakes. It is 
about 24 miles eaft of Ballylhannon, and 79 north-weft 
of Dublin. It fends two members to parliament; pa¬ 
tron Lord Innilkilling, this place giving title of vifc.ount 
to the family of Cole. Its inhabitants diftinguifhed 
themfelves in feveral confiderable engagements in the 
wars of Ireland at the revolution, out of which a re¬ 
giment of dragoons, bearing the title of the InnfFdk- 
ners, was moftly formed. They form the 6th regi- 
H h ment 
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Innocent's ment of dragoons in the Britifh army. It has a bar- 
rack for three companies of foot. 

Inocula- INNOCENT’S Day, a feftival of the Chriftian 
tion. church, obferved on December 28th, in memory of 

'— -' the maffacre of the innocent children by the command 

of Herod king of Judaea. See Jesus Chri/ 1 ; and Jews, 
n° 24. par. ult. The Greek church in their kalendar, 
and the Abyffinians of Ethiopia in their offices, com¬ 
memorate 14,000 infants on this occafion. 

INNUENDO' (of innuo “I nod or beckon”), is a 
Word frequently ufed in writs, declarations, and plead¬ 
ings, to afcertain a perfon or tiring which was named, 
but lefc doubtful, before : as, he (innuendo the plaintiff) 
d’d fo and fo ; mention being before made of another 
perfon.—In common converfation or writing, an innu¬ 
endo denotes an oblique hint or diftant reference, in 
contradiftinclion to a dired and pofitive charge. 

INO (fab. hift.), a daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, who nurfed Bacchus. She married Athamas 
king of Thebes, after he had divorced Nephele, by 
whom he had two children Phryxus and Helle. Ino 
became mother of Melicerta and Learchus ; and foon 
conceived an implacable hatred againft the children of 
Nephele, becaufe they were to aficend the throne in 
preference to her own. Phryxus and Helle were in¬ 
formed of Ino’s machinations, and they efcaped to 
Colchis on a golden ram. Juno, jealous of Ino’s prof- 
perity, refolved to difturb her peace ; and more parti¬ 
cularly becaufe fhe was of the defcendants of her greateft 
enemy, Venus. Tifiphone was fent by order of Juno 
to the houfe of Athamas; and fhe filled the whole pa¬ 
lace with fuch fury, that Athamas taking Ino to be a 
lionefs and her children whelps, purfued her and dalli¬ 
ed her fon Learchus againft a wall. Ino efcaped from 
the fury of her hulband; and from a high rock fhe 
threw herfelf into the fea with Melicerta in her arms. 
The gods pitied her fate ; and Neptune made her a 
fea deity, which was afterwards called Leucothoe. 
Melicerta became alfo a fea gqd, known by the name 
of Palemon. * 

INOA, feftivals in memoyy of Ino, celebrated year¬ 
ly with fports and facrifices at'’Corinth. An anniver- 
fary facrffice was alfo offered to Ino at Megara, where 
fhe was firft worlhipped under the name of Leucothoe. 
—Another in Laconia, in honour of the fame. It 
wasufual at the celebration to throw cakes of flour in¬ 
to a pond, which if they funk were prefages of prof- 
perity, but if they fwam on the furface of the waters 
they were inaufpicious and very unlucky. 

INOCARPUS, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants. 
The corolla is funnel-fhaped, the calyx bifid; the 
ftamina are placed in a double feries ; the fruit is a 
monofpermous plum. 

INOCULATION, or budding, in gardening, is 
commonly praAifed upon all forts of ftone-fruit; as 
nectarines, peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, as alfo 
upon oranges and jafrnines : and indeed this is prefer¬ 
able to any fort of grafting for moil forts of fruit. 
The method of performing it is as follows : You mull 
be provided with a fharp pen-knife with a flat haft, 
which is to raife the bark of the ftock to admit the 
bud ; and fome found bafs-mat, which fhould be foak- 
ed in water, to increafe its ftrcngth, and render it more 
pliable: then having taken off the cuttings from the 


trees you would propagate, you mull choofe a fmooth rnocuta- 
part of the ftock, about five or fix inches above the tion - 
furface of the ground, if defigned for dwarfs ; but if ' v 
for ftandards, they fhould be budded fix feet above- 
ground. Then with your knife make an horizontal 
cut acrofs the rind of the ftock, and from the middle 
of that c&t make a flit downwards, two inches in 
length, that it may be in the form of a T; but you 
muft be careful not to cut too deep, left you wound- 
the ftock: then having cut off the leaf from the bud, 
leaving the foot-ftalk remaining, you fhould make a 
crofs cut, about half an inch below the eye, and with 
your knife flit off the bud, with part of the wood to 
it: this done, you muft with your knife pull off that 
part of the wood which was taken with the'bud, ob- 
ferving whether the eye of the bud be left to it or 
not; for all thofe buds which lofe their eyes in ftrip- 
ping, are good for nothing : then having gently railed 
the bark of the ftock: with the flat haft of your pen¬ 
knife clear to the wood, thruft the bud therein, obfer- 
ving to place it fmooth between the rind and wood of 
the ftock, cutting off any part of the rind belonging 
to the bud that may be too long for the flit made in 
the ftock ; and fo having exactly fitted the bud to the 
ftock, tie them clofely round with bafs-mat, beginning 
at the under part of the flit, and fo proceeding to the 
top, taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud, 
which fhould be left open. 

When yonr buds have been inoculated three weeks 
or a month, thofe which are frefh and plump you may 
be fure are joined ; and at this time you lhould loofen 
the bandage, which if it be not done in time, will in¬ 
jure if not deftroy the bud. The March following 
cut off the ftock floping, about three inches above the 
bud, and to what is left fallen the fhoot which pro¬ 
ceeds from the bud : but this muft continue no longer 
than one year ; after which the flock muft be cut off 
clofe above the bud. The time for inoculating is 
from the middle of June to the middle of Auguft : 
but the moil general rule is, when you obferve the 
buds formed at the extremity of the fame year’s fhoot, 
which is a fign of their having finifhed their fpring- 
growth. The firft fort commonly inoculated is the 
apricot; and the laft the orange-tree, which fhould 
never be done till the latter end of Auguft. And in 
doing this work, you fhould always make choice of 
cloudy weather ; for if it be done in the middle of the 
day, when the weather is hot, the fhoots will perfpire 
fo fall, as to leave the buds deftitute of moifture.® 

Inoculation, in a phyfical fenfe, is ufcd for the 
tranfplantation of diftempers from one fubjeA to an¬ 
other, particularly for the engraftment of the fmall- 
pox; which, though of ancient ufe in the Eaftern 
countries, is. but a modern practice among us, at leaft 
under the direction of art. 

It is well obferved by Baron Dimfdale, that ac¬ 
cident hath furnifhed the art of medicine with many 
valuable hints, and fome of its greateft improvements 
have been received from the hands of ignorance and 
barbarifm. This truth is remarkably exemplified in 
the praAice of inoculation of the fmall-pox: but to 
the honour of the Britifh phyficians, they meafured 
not the value of this praAice by the meannefs of its 
origin, but by its real importance and utility ; they pa- 
tronifed a barbarous difcovery with no lefs zeal and 
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whole nation might be laid to have adopted the prac¬ 
tice ; for the greateft encouraged it by becoming ex¬ 
amples, and the wi fe ft were determined by the general 
event of the method. 

As to the origin of the art of inoculating the fmall- 
pox, as well as the time and place in which it was per¬ 
formed, they are equally unknown to all by whom the 
practice is adopted. Accident probably gave rife to 
it. Pylarini fays, that among the Turks it was not 
attended to except amongft the meaner fort. Dr Ruf- 
fel informs us in the PhilofopllicalTranfaftions, vol. lviii. 
p. 142 that no mention is made of it by any of the an¬ 
cient Arabian medical writers that are known in Eu¬ 
rope ; and the phyficians who are natives in and about 
Arabia, affert, drat nothing is to be found regarding 
it in any of thofe of a more modern date. He far¬ 
ther fays, that he engaged fome of his learned Turkifh 
friends to make enquiry; but they did not difcover 
any thing on this fubjeft of inoculation either in the 
writings of phyficians, hiftorians, or poets. Until the 
beginning of the 18th century, all the accounts we 
have of inoculating the fmall-pox are merely tradition¬ 
al. The filence on this fubjeft, obferved amongft 
writers in the countries where the practice obtained. 
Dr Ruffel fuppofes, with great probability, to be ow¬ 
ing to the phyficians there never countenancing or en¬ 
gaging in it. It is alfo remarkable, that before Py- 
larini’s letter to die Royal Society in 1701, nor yet 
for feveral years after, this practice is not noticed by 
any of the molt inquifitive travellers. On this Dr Ruf¬ 
fel very juftly obferves, that cuftoms, the moft common 
in diftant countries, are often the leaft apt to attract 
the obfervation of travellers, who, engaged in other 
purfuits, mull be indebted to accident for the know¬ 
ledge of fuch things as the natives feldom talk of, upon 
the belief that they are known to all the world. 

The firft accounts we have in the learned world con¬ 
cerning inoculation, are from two Italian phyficians, 
•viz. Pylarini and Timoni, whofe letters on the fub¬ 
jeft: may be feen in the Philofoph. Tranf. abr. vol. v. 
p. 370, &c. The firft is dated A. D. 1701 ; the next 
is dated A. D. 1713. Whether our inquiries are ex¬ 
tended abroad or confined to our own country, inocu¬ 
lation hath been praftifed under one mode or other 
time immemorial; in Great Britain and its adjacent 
ifles we have well authenticated accounts, extending 
farther backward than any from the continent. Dr 
Williams of Haverfordweft, who wrote upon inocula¬ 
tion in 1725, proves, that it had been praftifed in 
Wales, though in a form fomewhat different, timeout 
of mind. Mr Wright, a furgeon in the fame place, 
fays, that buying the fmall-pox is both a common 
praftice, and of long Handing in that neighbourhood. 
He fays, that in Pembrokefhire there are two large 
villages near the harbour of Milford, more famous for 
this cuftom than any other, viz. St Ifhmael’s and Mar- 
loes. The old inhabitants of thefe villages fay, that 
it hath been a common praftice ; and that one William 
Allen of St Ifhmael’s, who in 1722 was go years of 
age, declared to fome perfons of good fenfe and inte¬ 
grity, that this praftice was ufed all his time ; that he 
well remembered his mother telling him, that it was a 
common praftice all her time, and that fhe got the 


years or more. 

In the Highlands of Scotland and fome of the adja¬ 
cent ifles, Dr Alexander Motiro fenior informs us, 
that the cuftom through ages paft hath been, to put 
their children to bed with thofe who laboured under a 
favourable fmall-pox, and to tie worfted threads about 
their childrens wrifts, after having drawn them through 
variolous puftules. 

According to the refult of Dr Ruflel’s inquiries, 
the Arabians affert, that the inoculation of the fmall- 
pox has been the common cuftom of their anceftors, 
and that they have no doubt of its being as ancient as 
the difeafe itfelf. It is remarkable, that buying the 
fmall-pox is the name univerfally applied in all coun¬ 
tries to the method of procuring the difeafe: it is 
true that there are other terms; but in Wales and 
Arabia, as well as many other countries, this is the 
ufual appellation. From the famenefs of the name, 
and the little diverfity obfervable in the manner' of 
performing the operation, it is probable that the prac¬ 
tice of inoculation in thefe countries was originally de¬ 
rived from the fame fource. From its extenfive fpread, 
it is probably of great antiquity too. 

In the year 1717, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
wife of the Englifh ambaffador at Conftantinople, had 
her fon inoculated there at the age of fix years; he 
had but few puftules, and foon recovered. In April 
1721, inoculation was fuccefsfully tried on feven con¬ 
demned criminals in London, by permiflion of his ma- 
jefty. In 1722, Lady Mary Wortley Montague had 
a daughter of fix years old inoculated in England 
foon after which, the children of tire royal family that 
had not had the fmall-pox were inoculated with fuc- 
cefs; then followed fome of the nobility, and the prac¬ 
tice foon prevailed. And here we date the commence¬ 
ment of inoculation under the direftion of art. 

From the example of the royal family in England, 
the praftice was adopted in Germany, particularly in 
Hanover, and its adjacent countries. ' 

After Mr Maitland had fucceeded with thofe he 
had inoculated in and about London, he introduced 
the praftice into Scotland in the year 1726. 

Sweden foon followed the example of the Britifh. 
Ruflia has lately engaged one of the principal promo¬ 
ters and improvers of this art. And how there are 
not many countries that do not more or lefs praftife it. 

Different Modes af Inoculation. The praftice of 
inoculation having obtained in every part of the world, 
it may be grateful, at leaft to curfofity, to have a ge¬ 
neral account of the different modes that are and have 
been adopted in that praftice. 

Inoculation with the blood of variolous patients hath 
been tried without effeft: the variolous matter only 
produces the variolous difeafe. 

The application of the variolous matter takes place 
in a fenfible part only ; the aftivity of the virus is fuch, 
that the fmalleft atom, though imperceptible to any of 
our fenfes, conveys the difeafe as well as the largeft 
quantity. Hence the moft obvious method is the prick 
of a needle or the point of a lancet dipped in the mat¬ 
ter of a variolous puftule. 

Cotton or thread is ufed, that is previoufly rubbed 
with powdered variolous fcabs ; this thread is drawn 
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with a needle through the cutis, but not left in. This 
is the method in fome parts of the Eaft Indies. The 
Indians pafs the thread on the outfide of the hand, 
between any of the fingers, or between the fore-finger 
and thumb. The Theflalian women inoculate in the 
forehead and chin. 

Some abrade the fcarf-fkin, and rub in the powder¬ 
ed dry fcabs which fall from the puftules of patients 
with the fmall pox. 

Many of the Greek women make an oblique punc¬ 
ture with a needle, on the middle of the top of the 
forehead, on each cheek, the chin, each metacarpus, 
and each metatarfus ; then drop in each a little of the 
pus juft taken warm from a patient, and brought in a 
fervant’s bofom. Others in Greece make feveral little 
wounds with a needle in one, two, or more places, in 
the fkin, till fome drops of blood enfue; then' the 
operator pours a drop of warm pus frefh from a pu- 
ftule, and mixes it with the blood as it iflues out; 
then the wound is covered by fome with a bandage, 
by others with half a walnut fhell placed with its 
concave fide over each orifice. 

The Chinefe convey a pellet of variolated cotton, 
with the addition of a little mu(k, into the noftrils of 
the patient; they colled! dry puftules, and keep them 
in a porcelain bottle well corked ; and when they ino¬ 
culate they mix a grain of mufk with three or four 
grains of the dry feales, and roll them in cotton. 
This method may be called moderation. 

About Bengal, in the Eaft Indies, the perfon who 
intends to be inoculated, having found a houfe where 
there is a good fort of the fmall-pox, goes to the bed of 
tire fick perfon, if he is old enough; or if a child, to 
one of his relations, and fpeaks to him as follows: “ I 
am come to buy the fmall-pox.” The anfwer is, “ Buy 
if you pleafe.” A fum of money is accordingly given, 
and one, three, or five puftules, for the number muft 
always be odd, and not exceeding five, extracted whole, 
and full of matter. Thefe are immediately rubbed on 
the fkin of the outfide of the hand between the fore¬ 
finger and the thumb ; and this fuffices to produce the 
difeafe. The fame cuftom obtains in Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and other countries. 

Very fimilar to the cuftom amongft the people about 
Bengal, &c. is that in Arabia, where on fome fiefhy 
part they make feveral pundtures with a needle im¬ 
brued in variolous matter, taken from a puftule of a 
favourable kind. Here they buy the fmall-pox too, as 
follows : the child to be inoculated carries a few raifins, 
dates, fugar-plums, or fuch like; and (bowing them 
to the child from whom the matter is to be taken, 
aiks how many pocks he will give in exchange ? The 
bargain being made, they proceed to the operation: 
but this buying, though ftill continued, is not thought 
necefiary to the fuccefs of the operation. The Arabs 
fay that any fiefhy part is proper; but generally they 
infiert the matter between the fore-finger and thumb 
©n the outfide of the hand. 

The Georgians infert the matter on the fore-arm. 

The Armenians introduce the matter on the two 
thighs. In Wales the pradtice may be termed infric¬ 
tion of the fmall pox. There fome of the dry puftules 
are procured by purchafe, and are rubbed hard upon 
the naked arm or leg. 

The pradtice in fome places is to prick the fkin be¬ 


tween fome of the fingers by means of two fmall needles Inocuk- 
joined to one another; and after having rubbed a tion - 

little of the matter on the fpot, a circle is made by v 
means of feveral pundtures of the bignefs of a common 
puftule, and matter is again rubbed over it. The ope¬ 
ration is finifhed by dreffing the wound with lint.—An¬ 
other cuftom is to mix a little of the variolous matter 
with fugar, and give it to be drank in any agreeable 
liquor. 

Incifions have been made in the arms and legs, and 
thread, cotton, or lint, previoufly dipped in the vari¬ 
olous matter, was lodged in them. The pradtice of 
fome is to bathe the feet in warm water, and then fe- 
cure lint dipped in the variolous matter on the inftep, 
or other part of the foot, where the fkin is thin. O- 
thers apply a fmall bliftering plafter; and when the 
fcarf-fkin is elevated and flipped off, the variolous mat¬ 
ter is applied to the furface of the true fkin, and con¬ 
fined there by a little lint or plafter. Scratching the 
fkin with a pin or needle, and then rubbing the part 
with lint, previoufly dipped in variolous matter, is the 
cuftom in fome places. 

In the Highlands of Scotland they rub fome part 
of the fkin with frefh matter, or dip worfted in vario¬ 
lous matter, and tie it about the childrens wrifts. 

They obferve, that if frefh matter is applied a few days 
fucceflively, the infedtion is more certain than by one 
application. 

Objedions to Innculation anfwered. I. It is not 
lawful.” 

In anfwer to this, the Scriptures afk, Is it lawful 
to fave life, or to deftroy if ? Luke vi. 9. And as it 
is a difficulty with many ferious people, whether to 
admit of this pradtice or not, this objedtion fliould be 
confldered in a religious view. We fliould in this cafe 
remember, that as the fall of man brought the danger 
of difeafes into the world, fo to evade, oppofe, or de¬ 
ftroy it, is not only his right, but duty, if in his 
power. And if events imply the caufe, a long run of 
uninterrupted fuccefs implies an efficacious remedy. 

Though fome die under this management, it is fuffi- 
cient to prove the lawfulnefs of a remedy, that it "is 
proper for and has by experience been found in moft 
cafes effedtual to the end for which it was ufed. When 
danger fur rounds us, no condudt is more proper than 
to inquire into and purfue the means of efcape. To 
negledt our fafety is to fink below the brutes, who by 
inftindt avoid the evils to which they are expofed. In¬ 
oculation is a means of faving life in many inftances, 
and of moderating the feverity of afflidtion in more. 

Wilfully then to negledt the means of faving life is to 
be guilty of murder. 

II. “ It is bringing a diftemper on ourfelves, and fo 
ufurping the facred prerogative of God.” 

x. As to the firft part of this objedtion, if by di- 
ftempers are meant ficknefs and pain, that is pradtifed 
daily in other inftances, in concurrence with the Scrip¬ 
ture didtate, viz. of two evils choofe the lead. But 
the fuppofition of objedtors in this inftance is not alto¬ 
gether true. For by inoculation, a difeafe is not pro¬ 
perly faid to be communicated. It only excites and 
frees us from one, which, though latent, is already in 
us: or (which in effedt is thefame) inoculation, by an ad¬ 
vantageous mode of infedtjng, 8cc. frees the patient in 
all inftances from the ufual difficulties of the difeafe ; 
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TnocuTa- fives the life of moft who fubmit to it ; and with the 
'i ° n ' natural fmall-pox it doftroys that difpofition in the bo- 
v ' dy, without which the difeafe cannot take place. It 
is owned that fome hazard attends it: it is lomctimes 
mortal, and indeed it is fit it (hould be fo : it is gene¬ 
rally fuccefsful; that encourages us to proceed ; itfome- 
times, though rarely fails ; lienee we are cautious and 
careful, and led to adt with a dependence on Him to 
whom belong the ilfues Irom death. 

2. Refpe&ing the offence given to God, a reliance 
on Providence does not imply that we are not to pre¬ 
vent or oppofe the evils which we forefee, and which 
we have in our power to guard againft by prudent pre¬ 
cautions. Would thefe objeftors, in other inftances, 
refute the means of lelfening the malignancy and dan¬ 
ger of difeafe, than which the practice of inoculation 
is no more ? Let thefe fcrupulous perfons fay, whether, 
when God permits thedifeovery of preferving ourfelves, 
from an impending evil, he forbids our availing our¬ 
felves of the difeovery ? If our Maker ofFers us a re¬ 
medy, it is offending him to reject it. 

III. “ The decrees of God have fixed the commif- 
fion of every difeafe, and our precautions cannot pre¬ 
vent what he hath determined.” 

However true is it that our days are determined, See. 
yet it is God’s revealed will and not his fecret purpofes, 
which we are to regard as the rule of duty. God has 
required of us to have a tender regard to our lives ; and 
thofe who difobey him herein are guilty of a degree of 
felf-murder, and will never be acquitted of that guilt 
by the fecret determination of Heaven concerning them. 
Befides, God who has ordained the end, has alfo deter¬ 
mined the means leading to it. St Paul, in his dan¬ 
gerous voyage, had a fpecial revelation to affiire him, 
that all who were with him fliould efcape; and yet 
when the feamenwere getting out of the fhip,hedeclares 
that if they did not flay in it they could not be faved, 
Adis xrvii. 31. God purpofed to preferve them in the 
way whereby they were afterwards delivered. 

IV. “We fhould not do evil that good may come.” 

If inoculation is in its own nature a moral evil, it 

certainly fhould be rejedied, however great its advan¬ 
tages may feem to be. The profpedt of relief from 
any calamity in life fhould not tempt us to offend God. 
But thofe who make this objection proceed on a mif- 
take. Their principle is true with regard to moral 
evil, but is not fo when applied to phyfical. It is cer¬ 
tainly lawful to pull down a houfe to fave a great 
number from being burnt; this is a phyfical evil, which 
can hardily take place without fome degree of moral 
evil; and many other inftances may be pointed out, 
where, for a greater good, a lefler ill is fubmitted to. 
And is the fmall ill i nduced by inoculation to be com¬ 
pared with all thofe evils which are tolerated and autho- 
rifed by all laws ? 

V. “ The patient may die; and then his laft mo¬ 
ments are diftreffed, and the future refledtions of his 
friends are grievous.” 

This objedtion leads many to decline the praftice of 
inoculation, even when they allow the theory of it to 
be reafonable. They hope to efcape the diftemper in 
the natural way, and they have fears of dying in this ; 
and thus they are prevented from going into it. But 
they fhould confider what grounds they have for either 
the one or the other, and what is to be advanced to 


balance the account, by examining the different de- Inoeula- 
grees of probability that attend their hopes and fears , don. 
in the ul'e or negledt of inoculation. Dying is a feri- v 
oils thing: but if inoculation be a probable and law¬ 
ful means of preferving life in a time of danger, it is 
a duty to comply with it; and what more peaceful 
refledtion than to die in the way of duty ? 

VI. “ Fear is a dangerous paflion in the fmall-pox; 
but inoculation increafes the caufcs of fear, by leifen- 
ing our faith and truft in God.” 

When the fmall-pox is left to nature, fuch are its 
ravages, that not to fear would be to fink beneath 
humanity: its confequences are too grievous to be 
treated with negledt. But experience manifefts the 
fafety that attends receiving the difeafe by inoculation ; 
it is therefore fo far a remedy to that juft fear which 
enhances the danger when the difeafe is left to itfelf. 

As to faith in God, none is defirable but that which 
is agreeable to the Scripture; and a difregard to 
calamities and dangers is never the effedt of that. 
Inoculation is a means of fafety; and it is as ra¬ 
tional to conclude, that our lives fhould be preferved 
without eating and drinking, as that we fhall be deli¬ 
vered from danger without a prudent care for our own 
fafety. We are to depend on the care of Providence 
only in the way of duty. To boaft of courage and 
truft in God, while we omit the means of efcapihg 
danger which furrounds us, is not faith, but pre- 
fumption. Thus, when inoculation becomes a pro¬ 
bable means by which to fave life, it is a prefumption, 
and not truft, to negledt it. 

VII. “ Inoculation does not exempt from future in- 
fedtion.” 

If by inoculation of the fmall-pox the fame difeafe 
is produced, the fame effedts may be expedted from it 
when artificially produced as in the natural way. ' It is 
inconceivable, that a contagious fubftance, the very 
feminal matter of the fmall-pox, fhould propagate, in- 
ftead of its own, another difeafe. De Haen is an a- 
cute phyfieian, and was a violent oppofer of inocu¬ 
lating the fmall-pox ; but he never fuppofed that the 
matter of the fmall-pox will produce any difeafe but 
itfelf. Obfervation alone determined the opinion, that 
the natural fmall-pox does not attack a fecond time : 
the fame ftands good in favour of the artificial difeafe. 

And to this numberlefs trials have been made without 
effedt, to reinfedt thofe in whom the fmall-pox had 
taken place by inoculation. 

VIII. “ Other difeafes are communicated with the 
matter of the finall-pox, by inoculating it.” 

That careleflhefs or wilfulnefs in the operator may 
in fome inftances give caufe for this objedtion is true; 
but that by the matter of a variolous puftuie, any other 
difeafe hath been conveyed, is yet to be proved. As. 
the confluent and malignant fmall-pox have not yet 
been obferved to produce their own degree and mode 
of this diftemper when infufed by inoculation, it is 
fcarcely conceivable that they fhould tranfmit another 
difeafe eflentially different. The venereal difeafe is 
known to be as communicable as any ; yet levcral have 
been inoculated from patients labouring under confi- 
derable degrees of the venereal difeafe, and no ill con¬ 
fequences ever yet were known to follow, none to give 
the leaf! fufpicion of the kind. If the variolous mat¬ 
ter may convey ancthc: difeafe in the artificial, it may 
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Inocula- do the lame in the natural way; and even then, ad- The mofl plaufible objeCtor on this account is Dr tnocufy- 
tlon ~ vantage is attendant on inoculation, for we can choofe Raft, of Lyons, in France. From his review of the bon. 

a healthy perfon to take the infection from; but no bills of mortality in and about London, he obferves, v ' 

inftance of the kind hath ever occurred. “ that more have died by the fmall-pox in London 

IX. “ Perhaps the difeafe may never attack in the ftnce the introduction of inoculation, than in the fame 

natural way.” time preceding that period, in confequence of the 

Such objedtors fhould be informed, that tills diftem- difeafe thereby being more univerfaily extended and 

per cannot be given to one who never would have it; propagated.” But to this, Dr Lettfom moft fatif- 

for they only who are fufceptible of it can take it by faCtorily replies, “ That the late increafe of burials 

inoculation, as is evident from numerous experiments cannot depend upon the practice of inoculation ,. un¬ 
made to verify this faCt. Again, the fmall-pox may be der which, though it is a rare thing to hear of a 

faid to be general; fo few there are wha are exempted fatal cafe, but rather upon an inovation introdu- 

from it, that they can hardly be confidered as an ex- ced in the treatment of the natural fmall-pox of ex¬ 
ception to the general law: it is therefore worth while pofing the patients to the open air, and a lefs re- 
to inoculate, firft, to afcertain the fafety of the indi- ferved intercouie amongft the community. Add to 
vidual from the difeafe; and, fecondly, on account of this the improvements in medicine in various in- 
the general advantages of this practice, in cafe he ftances, the police of the city, &c. which by prefer- 
fhould be fufceptible of the infection. On this fubjeCt ving many lives occafion more fubjeCts for the fmall- 
Dr Jurin. hath inferted an ingenious paper in the Phi- pox, and confequently a proportional increafe of deaths 
lofophical TranfaCtions ; in which he obferves, that it by this difeafe, many of thofe who arepreferved by the 
is difficult to afcertain the exaCt number who die with- above named improvements not being favoured with 
out having the fmall-pox ^ but that, of all the children the advantage of inoculation. Befides the care taken, 
that are born, there will fome time or other die of the in and about London to prevent inconvenience from 
fmall-pox one in fourteen; and that of perfons of all inoculation. See. it fhquld be remembered, that the in¬ 
ages taken ill of the fmall-pox, there will die thereby creafmg acceffion of young perfons to the capital from 
two in eleven. From a table of burials it appears, that the country, eafily accounts for the increafe of 19 
in Edinburgh and St Cuthbert’s parifti, during ten deaths in loop more than formerly happened.” See 
years, about one-tenth of the dead were killed by the a Defence of Inoculation, in Dr Lettfom’s Medical Me- 
fmall-pox. Farther, as it cannot be known that any moirs. 

individual is exempted from the fmall-pox, his hazard XII. “ The practice of inoculation comes from the 
of dying of that diftemper, being made up of the ha- devil.” 

zard of having it, and the hazard of dying of it if he The beft anfwers to this feem to be, firft, that ca¬ 
bas it, will be exactly the fame, viz. that of one in villers will never ceafe from objecting; and oppofi- 
eight or nine (whether the proportion of mankind that tions will be made as long as there are men of wit to 
efcape having the fmall-pox be great or fmall). In devife, or of fophiftry to invent. Secondly, that Job 
inquiry from houfe to houfe for the number of people was afflicted by the devil with the fmall-pox, is not a 
with the fmall-pox, in feveral towns, during one year, known faCt. Thirdly, that if by what is faid the 
it appeared that near one in five died who had them ; principal objections are removed, it is hoped that the 
and that of eighty-two perfons who were inoculated reafonable and the religious will be enabled to approve 
in thefe places in the fame year, not one died. themfelves to God in the practice of inoculation. See a 

X. “ It requires much thought to know what we difeuffion of moft of the preceding objections in an ex- 

fhculd do with regard to inoculation.” cellent pamphlet, entitled, “ Inoculation impartially 

Not to dwell on the abfurdity of this objection, and confidered, and proved to be confident with Reafon 
of complaining that confideration is a burden when it and Revelation,” by the Rev. Mr David Some, pu¬ 
is neceffary for the prefervation of life, it may fufllce bliftiedby Dr. Doddridge in 1750. 
to point out, that a facred writer tells us, that “ a pru- Advantages of Inoculation. Though no difeafe, 
uenc man forefeeth the evil, and hideth himfelf; but after it is formed, baffles the powers of medicine more 
fools pafs on and are punilhed.” than the fmall-pox, yet more maybe done before-hand 

XI. “ It endangers, others.” to render this difeafe favourable than in any other we 

Since very few of mankind now efcape the fmall- know. The artificial method cf producing the fmall- 

pox, it muft fooner or later come to every place; pox hath almoft llripped it of its terrors: in general, 
therefore, if it be true in faCt that a much greater num- hath rendered its afpeft mild, its progrefs uniform, and 
ber lofe their lives by the natural than by the artificial nearly without hazard to the patient, 
infection, it is of more fervice to introduce the fmall- Mr Mudge, in his Differtation on the inoculated 
pox in a favourable way and feafon, than paffively to Small-pox, enumerates the following fources of danger 
allow it to deftroy multitudes. As to fpreading the from this difeafe, viz. 1. The patient’s conftitution. 
difeafe by introducing inoculation, it is but - of little 2. The propenfity of the patient to be infefted. 
confequence; for inoculating where the difeafe does not 3. The manner or mode of the infection being com- 
already exift, is differently circumftanced from this municated. 4. The conftitution of the air at the time 
practice, where it already prevails in the natural way ; of infeCtion. And it is the advantage of inoculation, 
the quantity of the circumambient contagion is lefs, if prudently conducted, almoft totally to exempt its 
or the fame extent of atmofphere is lefs impregnated fubjeCts from the difadvantages attendant on thefe 
with the infectious principles from inoculated patients, fources. 

than when it naturally prevails, or the fame number 1. “ RefpeCting the habit of body, or ftate of the 
of people received it in the natural way. patient’s conftitution at the time of infection.” 


Confti- 
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Iaocula- Conftitutional or habitual difeafes, In general, do 

t10 ”-_ not interfere with the courfe of the fmall-pox, whether 

v in its natural or its artificial progrefs ; fuch as fcorbu- 
tic eruptions on the {kin, ftrumous complaints, itch, 
fcabby eruptions, excoriated ears, &c. The variola;.s 
poifon is therefore a thing fui generis , and noways 
affeded by thefe taints of the juices, or what is ufually 
called a bad habit of body ; or at lead fo inconfidera- 
bly, as not to deprive fuch patients of any of the ad¬ 
vantages of inoculation. But the cafe is much reverfed 
with refped to fome accidental difeafes. E. gr. If on 
the attack of the fmall-pox, the habit or its attending 
circumftances tend to inflammation, or, on the con¬ 
trary, to a putrid acrimony, the eruptive fever in thefe 
aggravated ftates will load the body with variolous 
matter, or produce puftules of a very unfavourable 
kind; in either of thefe cafes (not to enumerate more) 
the patient will mod probably be feverely affeded. 
But inoculated fubjeds may be infeded when the con- 
ditution is in the bed condition to combat with the dif- 
eafe ; if either of thofe indifpofltions are attendant, or 
any other which ufually endangers, they may foon be 
r.eftrained or removed. 

2. “ The different degrees of propenfity in the pa¬ 
tient, at different times, to be infeded.” 

That different quantities of matter are produced in 
different perfons in the procefs of the difeafe, we find 
true in fad; and there is the dronged reafon to be¬ 
lieve, that, previous to infedion, the quantity of the 
variolous matter, or rather that principle in the confti- 
tution which eventually produces it, ebbs and flows, is 
more or lefs vigorous at different times in the fame 
fubjed, under various combinations of circumdances. 
The indances are not uncommon, where the patient 
who hath withdood at one time all the ordinary means 
of infedion, nay, who hath indudrioufly, but ineffec¬ 
tually, fought it; yet at another hath had a fmall-pox 
fo malignant in appearance and effed, that the whole 
body hath been converted into an offenfive variolous 
putrefcence. If the degree of propenfity to receive in¬ 
fedion was always the fame, it would be inconceivable 
that any one could pafs unaffeded when the fmall-pox 
became epidemic. From whatever caufes, however, 
this propenfity may arife, it is mod reafonable to af- 
fert, that the increafe or decreafe of this principle 
takes place according as the fmall-pox is epidemic or 
not. During the continuance of any contagious 
epidemic difeafe, we always find that thofe conftitu- 
tions which are mod congenial with that charader, are 
peculiarly obnoxious to the correfpondent didemper. 
And we may reafonably conclude, that when the con- 
ditution of a perfon not pad the fmall-pox is mod 
faturated with the variolous principle, he is then more 
particularly fubjed to infedion. Again, it is not on¬ 
ly undoubted, that the variolous principle fubfids in 
the conditutions of perfons not pad the fmall-pox, 
but it is more than probable that a part of this principle 
is produced by the eruptive fever, and the red of the 
variolous procefs. Agreeably to what hath been faid, 
we find, that during the epidemic tendency, thofe who 
have not paifed the difeafe, are more open to conta¬ 
gion than in other conditutions of air, when the fmall- 
pox is not epidemic, and is confequendy a rare difeafe. 
Many who have efcaped infedion from inoculation and 
other means of contagion, on removal into a dtuation 
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where the fmall-pox has been epidemic, have prefcntly 
after been feized with this diforder. Events of this 
kind are fo common, as to have given rife to the ill 
grounded opinion, that any change of air is hazardous 
to thofe who have not had the fmall pox. If at a time 
when the propenfity to be affeded is the greated, 
there fliould be a concurrence of thofe dates of the 
conftitution above noticed, how aggravated will the 
condition of the patient be ! 

Refpeding the evafion of thefe inconveniences by 
inoculation , it is to be obferved, that as the propenfity 
to the difeafe differs at different times in the fame fub¬ 
jed, it is reafonable to fuppofe that the diforder is 
produced by downright violence, when there fubfids in 
the patient but little of that peculiarity of conditution 
fo effential to the produdion of the difeafe (and fo 
general, when the fmall-pox is epidemical, or, in o- 
ther words, when fo e body is indifpofed to be poifon- 
ed. The confideration, peculiar to the difeafe when 
artificially produced, appears to be the true caufe of 
the fmall quantity of pocky matter, and that general 
fcarcity of pudules, when compared to the natural 
fmall-pox, which has ever accompanied inoculation, and 
is one of the grand advantages of the difeovery. Far¬ 
ther, as it is very reafonable to fuppofe, that this pro- 
penfity is the greated when there is an epidemic con¬ 
ditution of the air which favours the produdion of the 
difeafe; and if it be as probable that the feverity or 
mildnefs ot the difeafe depends in a good degree upon 
the greater or leffer propenfity of the fubjed to be in¬ 
feded ; it will certainly be an eligible flep not to bring 
on the diforder by inoculation during the continuance 
of an evidently prevailing tendency to the difeafe. 
Prudence in this cafe direds us to take advantage of 
the abfence of fuch a prevailing tendency, when all 
the benefits of inoculation may be fecured ; and not to 
delay the operation,, till fuch a conftitution of air pre¬ 
vails, as at once makes the operation neceffary, and de¬ 
prives it of fome of its advantages. To conclude, we 
may add to this confideration, that by the pradice of 
expofure to cold, the violence of the eruptive fever is 
fo far moderated, as to prevent its forming an addi¬ 
tional quantity of variolous matter, which, in a violent 
and unreftrained ftate, it would do, by affimilating the 
juices of the conftitution into the nature of the vario¬ 
lous poifon. 

3. “ The manner or mode of the infedion being 
communicated.” 

In the natural fmall-pox, the difeafe may be pro¬ 
duced by accidental contagion, or an epidemic influ¬ 
ence. Dr Mead fays, that the air of Great Britain 
never produces the plague, fmall-pox, or meafles; and 
Dr Arbuthnot fays, that the plague itfelf may be 
generated by fome quality in the air; without any con¬ 
tagion. Be thefe opinions as they may, it is evident 
that contagion is femetimes fo languid, that it requires 
the agency of other caufes to give it adivity, fo as to. 
produce the tribe of difeafes to which it belongs, and 
which without this agency would never be brought 
forth; and though the ftrongeft epidemic tendency 
may not in Europe create the fmall-pox, without the 
concurrence of contagious fomes, yet there is, by the 
agency of the former, fuch an alteration made, and 
propenfity brought on the animal juices, as is effen- 
tially neceffary to continue the exxftence of the difeafe. 

v Variolous 
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Variolous contagion produces its effects by the aftual 
application of its poifon, either externally, through 
the medium of the fkin; or internally, to the gullet, 
ftomach, and guts, in the ad of deglutition; or laftly, 
to the lungs, in the aft of refpiration. Though there 
may be a poffible admiffion of the poifonous miafmata 
into the conflitution through the fkin, from the prin¬ 
ciple of abforption ; yet the poifon very feldom, if ever, 
exerts its influence upon the habit in this manner: 
poflibly by a local aftual application of the grofs mat¬ 
ter lodged in the clothes, or otherwife conveyed, the 
diftemper may fometimes be produced by a kind of 
inoculation, and then the diforder will probably be fa¬ 
vourable. But when the poifon, in a more dilute ftate, 
only floats in or impregnates the air, it feldom enters 
the pores of the fkin and poifons by way of abforp- 
tion ; for the degrees of aftivity in which this power is 
exerted, are mo ft; probably in proportion to the aids 
the conflitution may fland in need of from it. How¬ 
ever, it is more than probable that the ordinary mode 
of infeftion is by the lungs, whieh from their ftrufture 
they are well calculated to receive, to entangle, and to 
retain. When either the lungs or the flomach are 
firft infefted by the infeftious effluvia, it is mofl reafon- 
able to believe, that thefe noble parts, together with the 
fauces, glottis, wind-pipe, and gullet, will frequently 
-labour under a greater load of puflules than the ex¬ 
ternal furface of the body: for it is obferved, that 
when the patient is infefted artificially, the parts 
to which the poifon is applied fuffer in a greater de¬ 
gree than the more diflant; and that the circumjacent 
fkin, to fome extent, is filled with puflules. From this 
particular application of the morbid matter to the 
fauces, &c. it is probable, that the large difcharge of 
faliva, &c. arifes, which charafterifes the confluent 
fmall-pox in adults ; and as children fwallow this fali¬ 
va, it excites a diarrhoea, which in them anfwers to the 
fpitting in thofe more aged. When the internal parts 
are oppreffed with puflules, there is no interval' be¬ 
tween the eruptive and the fubfequent fymptomatic 
fever ; and the fuffering which the patient labours un¬ 
der from a generally inflamed fkin, heightened by the 
difeafed condition of the nobler parts, perpetuates the 
firft fever. This informs us that all is not fo well 
within as otherwife the external appearances might 
have induced us to believe ; but that the nobler parts 
are rendered unfit for the purpofes of life, at leaft are 
labouring and lagging behind in the procefs, fo that 
they have not kept pace with the apparent ftate of the 
difeafe on the furface of the body : this fome have 
fuppofed to be the true general caufe of the fecondary 
fever, under which the patient, if he finks, dies peri- 
pneumonic. Thefe confequences frequently attend the 
infeftion received in the natural way; and if, fuperad- 
ded to thefe, the unhappy fituation of thofe defcribed 
under the firft and fecond fources of danger attends 
the patient, the diforder will be proportionably aggra¬ 
vated, and the chance of life leffened. 

But here again inoculation relieves: for by this mode 
the virus is applied to the external furface of the body, 
fo that the whole conflitution (excepting the part im¬ 
mediately furreunding the wound) being affefted uni¬ 
formly, the procefs of the difeafe is regularly carried 
cn ; and the nobler parts not being particularly affect¬ 


ed by a partial application of the variolous fomes to Inowfi- 
their furface, have no diftrefs to proclaim by a freon- y tlo n - 
dary fever, which therefore is fcarcely ever feen in in a- ' v " 
culated patients. 

4. “ The conflitution of the air at the time of in- 
feftion.” 

A powerful fource of difficulty and danger in the 
natural fmall-pox is, the malignant influence of the 
air at fome feafons, and particularly if it happens at 
the time of receiving the infeftion. If this occurs with 
one or more of the other fources, how dreadful the de- 
vaftation! Whether this conflitution of the air pro¬ 
duces its deleterious effefts by heightening the natu¬ 
ral malignity of the infefting poifon, or afts on the 
conflitution itfelf fo as to render the effefts of conta¬ 
gion more peculiarly fatal, the confequence of this ftate 
of the air is the fame. The general characters of a 
morbid ftate of the air are the inflammatory and pu¬ 
trid; and it is uniformly obferved, that whenever a 
perfon is attacked with a fever under either of thefe 
prevailing difpofitions, it never fails to imprefs its 
charafter upon the difeafe. 

But here alfo inoculation affords the mofl benign in¬ 
fluence. The judicious practitioner does not expofe 
his patient to the pernicious effefts of an air that can 
ftamp its baneful charafter on the fmall-pox, but 
choofes the feafon beft calculated for the fafety and “ 
welfare of his patient; and hence we rarely fee the in¬ 
fluence of this evil fource attendant on the artificial 
difeafe. 

Having feen, that from the influence of one or more 
of thefe four fources of difficulty and danger, and that 
from their union will refult a natural fmall-pox, com¬ 
plicated with horrors not lefs to be dreaded than the 
plague; how ineftimable mud appear that favour of 
Providence, by which we are freed from the formida¬ 
ble attendants of this difeafe, viz. inoculation, by which 
the diforder is rendered mild, and in general lefs ha¬ 
zardous than a common cold ! 

From attention to the above fources of ill in the 
natural fmall-pox, we perceive with fufficient fatisfac- 
tion the many inftances of relief and fecurity which 
generally we avail ourfelves of by inoculation ; a part of 
which we have feen, and a few others follow. 

1. As already obferved, it faves the lives of moll 
who are its fubjefts. From a general calculation it 
appears, that in the hofpitais for fmall-pox and inocula¬ 
tion, 72 die oat of 400 patients having the diftemper 
in the natural way, and only .one out of this number 
when inoculated\ 2. It leffens the affliction from both 
the degree and the number of ill fymptoms, even 
when it proves fatal. It leffens the number of put 
tules .; and, by moderating the virulence of the difeafe, 
the marks on the face are not fo deep. 3. It is ex¬ 
tremely rare that the fecondary fever attends it; a 
fymptom productive of much fuffering, if the patient 
is happy enough to efcape with life. 4. It produces 
the difeafe under the fewell difadvantages, and favours 
with forefight to prevent many ills not to be guarded 
againft in the natural fmall-pox. 5. Inftead of com¬ 
municating otlier diforders with it, many diforder* 
fubfequent to the natural are very rarely obferved after 
the artificial fmall-pox. 6. It effectually removes all 
juft grounds of fear; a paffion very injurious in tins 

difeafe. 
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Inofcula* difeafe. 7. Soldiers, failors, and all who would appear 
tion abroad, or in public offices, are freed from every anxi- 

II ety and hazard attendant on the natural fmall-pox. 

InquiCtion. g; Servants, women with children at their breads, preg- 
' v nant women, magiftrates, phyficians, &c. are all freed 
from the moft dittrefling embarraffment, by conformi¬ 
ty to inoculation. See Medicine. 

INOSCULATION, in anatomy; the fame with 
Anastomosis. 

INPROMPTU, or Impromptu. See Impromptu. 

INQUEST, in Scots law, the fame with Jury. 

INQUISITION, in the church of Rome, a tri¬ 
bunal in feveral Roman Catholic countries, erefted 
by the popes for the examination and puniffiment of he¬ 
retics. 

This court was founded in the 12th century by fa¬ 
ther Dominic and his followers, who were fent by Pope 
Innocent III. with orders to excite the Catholic princes 
and people to extirpate heretics, to fearch into their 
number and quality, and to tranfmit a faithful account 
thereof to Rome. Hence they were called inquifitors ; 
and this gave birth to the formidable tribunal of the 
inquifition, which was received in all Italy and the 
dominions of Spain, except the kingdom of Naples and 
the Low Countries. 

This diabolical tribunal takes cognizance of herefy, 
Judaifm, Mahometanifm, Sodomy, and polygamy; 
and the people Hand in fo much fear of it, that parents 
deliver up their children, huftands their wives, and 
matters their fervants, to its officers, without daring 
in the leaft to murmur. The prifoners are kept for a 
long time, till they themfelves turn their own accu- 
fers, and declare the caufe of their imprifonment; for 
they are neither told their crime nor confronted with 
witnelfes. As loon as they are imprifoned, their 
friends go into mourning, and fpeak of them as dead, 
not daring to folicit their pardon, left they fhould be 
brought in as accomplices. When there is no ftiadow 
of proof againft the pretended criminal, he is difehar- 
ged, after fuffering the moft cruel tortures, a tedious 
and dreadful imprifonment, and the lofs of the great- 
eft part of his etteefts. The fentence againft the pri¬ 
foners is pronounced publicly, and with extraordinary 
folemnity. In Portugal, they eredt a theatre capable of 
holding 3000 perfons ; in which they place a rich al¬ 
tar, and raife feats on each fide in the form of an 
amphitheatre. There the prifoners are placed ; and 
over-againft them is a high chair, whither they are 
called, one by one, to hear their doom, from one of the 
inquifitors. 

Thefe unhappy people know what they are to fuf- 
fer by the clothes they wear that day. Thofe who 
appear in their own clothes are difeharged upon pay¬ 
ment of a fine : thofe who have a fanto benito, or 
ftrait yellow coat without fleeves, charged with St 
Andrew’s crofs, have their lives but forfeit all their 
effects: thofe who have the refemblance of flames, 
made of red ferge, fewed upon their fanto benito, with¬ 
out any crofs, are pardoned, but threatened to be 
burnt if ever they relapfe: but thofe who, befides 
thefe flames, have on their fanto benito their own pic¬ 
ture, furrounded with figures of devils, are condemned 
to expire in the flames. The inquifitors, who are ec- 
clefiaftics, do not pronounce the fentence of death; 
but form and read an adt, in which they fay, that 
Vol. IX. 


the. criminal being convidted of fuch a crime, by his 
own confeffion, is with much reludtance delivered to the 
fecular power to be punifhed according to his demerits: 
and this writing they give to the feven judges who at¬ 
tend at the right fide of the altar, who immediately 
pafs fentence. For the conclufion of this horrid feene, 
fee Act of Faith. 

INSCRIBED, in geometry. A figure is faid to be 
inferibed in another, when all its angles touch the fide 
or planes of the other figure. 

INSCRIPTION, a title or writing affixed to any 
thing, to give fome farther knowledge of it, or to tranf¬ 
mit fome important truth to pofterity. 

Antiquaries are very curious in examining ancient 
inferiptions found on ftones and other monuments of 
antiquity. Sanchoniathon, contemporary, as it is faid, 
with Gideon, drew moft of the memoirs whereof his 
hiftory is compofed, from inferiptions which he found 
in temples and on columns, both among the Heathens 
and the Hebrews. 

It appears, indeed, that the ancients engraved upon 
pillars the principles of fciences, as well as the hiftory 
of the world. Thofe mentioned by Herodotus fhow, 
that this was the firft way of inftru&ing people, and of 
tranfmitting hiftories and fciences to pofterity. This 
is confirmed by Plato in his Hippias ; wherein he fays, 
that Pififtratus engraved on ftone-pillars precepts ufe- 
ful for hulbandmen. Pliny allures us, that the firft 
public monuments were made of plates of lead; 
and that the treaties of confederacy concluded be¬ 
tween the Romans and the Jews were written upon 
plates ofbrafs; that (fays he) the Jews might have 
fomething to put them in mind of the peace and con¬ 
federacy concluded with the Romans. The Greeks 
and Romans were great dealers in inferiptions, and 
were extremely fond of being mentioned in them: and 
hence it is, that we find fo many in thofe countries of 
ancient learning, that large volumes have been com¬ 
pofed as the collection of Gruter, &c. Since Gruter’s 
collection, Th. Reinefius has compiled another huge 
volume of inferiptions. M. Fabretty publifhed ano¬ 
ther volume at Rome in 1699, wherein he has correft- 
ed abundance of errors which had efcaped Gruter, Rei¬ 
nefius, and other antiquaries, &c. and added a great 
number of inferiptions omitted by them.—Since all 
thefe, Graevius has publifhed a complete collection of in¬ 
feriptions, in three volumes folio. 

INSCRUTABLE, Unsearchable, in theology, is 
ufually underftood of the fecrets of Providence, and the 
judgments of God, which cannot be found out, or into 
which human reafon cannot penetrate. 

Academy of Inscriptions. See Academy. 

INSECTS, insecta, in natural hiftory, a fmaller 
fort of animals, commonly fuppofed to be exfanguinous ; 
and diftinguifhed by certain incifures, cuttings, or in¬ 
dentings in their bodies. The word is originally La¬ 
tin, formed of in, and feco “ I cutthe reafon of 
which is, that in fome of this tribe, as ants, the body 
feems to be cut or divided into two; or becaufe the 
bodies of many, as worms, caterpillars, &c. are com¬ 
pofed of different circles, or rings, which are a fort of 
incifuras. See Zoology and Entomology. 

Of the Kinds of Insects, and where the Collector for 
the Cabinet may find them. InfeCts, in general, are 
known to moft people, the fyftematic diftin&ions but 
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Infc< 5 t«. to few 5 nor have we any Englifh names for the greateft 
' part of them. The general denominations of beetles, 
butterflies, moths, flies, bees, wafps, and a few other 
common names, are all that our language fupplies. It 
would, therefore, be in vain to enumerate the im- 
menfe variety of genera and fpecies to any perfon un- 
(killed in the fcience of entomology : we may, how¬ 
ever, give directions under general names where to find 
each kind. 

The clafs of infeCts is divided by Linnaeus into feven 
orders. See Zoology and Entomology. 

I. The Coleoptera kind. Many of thefe (as the 
fcarabteus or chaffer, dermejles or leather-eater, hijler or 
mimick-beetle, Jlaphylinus or rove-beetle, &c.) are 
found in and under the dung of animals, efpecially 
Lettfime's 0 f cows, horfes, and (heep. Some (as lucanus or ftag- 
beetle > cerambyx or capricorn-beetle, dermejles , &c,) 
are found in rotten and half-decayed wood, and under 
the decayed bark of trees. Others (as hijler, filpha 
or carrion-beetle, Jlaphylinus, &c.) on the carcafes of 
animals that have been dead four or five days ; on moift 
bones that have been gnawed by dogs or other ani¬ 
mals ; on flowers having a fetid fmell; and on feveral 
kinds of fungous fubftances, particularly the rotten 
and moft ftinking. Others (as byrrhus, curculio or wee¬ 
vil, bruchus or feed-beetle, &c ) may be found in a 
morning about the bottoms of perpendicular rocks 
and fand-banks, and alfo upon the flowers of trees 
and herbaceous plants. Many kinds (as gyrinus or 
whirl-beetle, dytifcus or water-beetle, &c.) may be 
caught in rivers, lakes, and (landing pools, by means 
of a thread-net, with fmall mefhes, on a round wire- 
hoop, fixed at the end of a long pole. In the middle 
of the day, when the fun (hines hot, fome (as the coc- 
cinella or lady-fly, buprejlis or burn-cow, chryfomela 
or golden honey-beetle, cantharis or foft-winged- 
beetle, elater or fpring-beetle, necydalis or clipt-wing- 
ed beetle, &c.) are too be feen on plants and flowers, 
blighted trees and (hrubs. Others (as lampyris or 
glow-worm, &c.) frequent moift meadows, and are bed 
difcovered at night, by the fhining light which they 
emit. A great variety fit clofe on the leaves of plants, 
particularly of the burdock, elecampane, colts foot, dock, 
thiftle, and the like, (as the cajfida or tortoife beetle, 
&c.) ; or feed on different kinds of tender herbs (as the 
meloe or bjifter-beetle.) Numbers (as the tenebrio or 
ftinking-beetle,) may be found inhoufes, dark cellars, 
damp pits, caves, and fubterraneous paffages ; or on 
umbelliferous flowers, (as the cerambyx, ptinus, &c.) ? 
or on the trunks as well as on the leaves of trees, in tim¬ 
ber-yards, and in the holes of decayed wood. Some 
(as the leptura or wood-beetle, cicindela or gloffy- 
beetle. See.) inhabit wild commons, the margins of 
pools, marlhes, and rivulets; and are likewife feen 
creeping on flags, reeds, and all kinds of water- 
plants. Multitudes (as the carabus or ground-beetle) 
live under (tones, mofs, rubbifh, and wrecks near the 
fhores of lakes and rivers. Thefe are found alfo in 


bogs, marfhes, moift places, pits, holes of the earth, 
and on Hems of trees ; and in an evening they crawl 
plentifully along path-ways after a (hower of rain. 
Some (as the forjicula or earwig) may be difcovered 
In the hollow (terns of decayed umbelliferous plants, 
and on many forts of flowers and fruits. 

II. Hemiptera. Some of thefe (as the hlatta or cock- 
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roach) are found about bake-houfes, &c.; others (as 
the mantis or camel-cricket, gryllus or locuft, fulgora 
cicada, or flea-locuft, cimex or bug, &c.) on grafs, and 
all kinds of field-herbage. Some (as natoncBa or boat- 
fly, nepa or water-fcorpion, &c), frequent rivers, lakes, 
and (landing pools. 

III. Lepidoptera. In the day, when the fun is 
warm, butterflies are feen on many forts of trees, 
(hrubs, plants, and flowers. Moths may be feen in the 
day-time, fitting on pales, walls, trunks of trees, in 
(hades, out-houfes, dry holes, and crevices; on' fine 
evenings, they fly about the places they inhabit in the 
day-time : fome (as the fphinx or hawk-moth) are 
feen flying in the day-time over the flowers of honeys 
fuckles and other plants with tubular flowers. Infefts 
of this fpecies feldom fit to feed, but continue vibrating 
on the wing, while they thruil their tongue or probofeis 
into the flowers. 

IV. Neuroptera . Of thefe, fome (as the myrmeleon , 
hemerobius or pearl-fly, raphidia or camel-fly, &c.) are 
found in woods, hedges, meadows, fand-banks, walls, 
pales, fruits, and umbelliferous flowers. Others (as. 
libellula or dragon-fly, ephemera or may-fly, phryganea 
or fpring-fly, &c.) fly about lakes and rivers in the 
day. 

V. Hymenoptera. Thefe, including wafps, bees, &c.. 
frequent hedges, (hrubs, flowers, and fruits. 

VI. Diptera. Flies of various kinds conftitute this 
clafs; of which fome (as ccjlras or gad-fly, mufea or fly, 
tabanus or whame) fly about the tops of trees, little 
hills, horfes, cows, lheep,* ditches, dunghills, and every 
offenfive object. Others (as tipula, conops, afdus or 
wafp-fly, &c.) are found on all forts of flowers, parti¬ 
cularly thofe of a fetid fmell. 

VII. Aptera, or thofe without, wings, comprehend 
fcorpions, fpiders, crabs, lobfters, &c. 

Of Catching and Preferring Insects for ColleBions. In 
the following directions, we lhall relate the methods 
of killing them the moft readily, and with the lead 
pain, as the purfuit of this part of natural hiftory hath 
been often branded with cruelty; and however reafon- 
ably the naturalift may exculpate himfelf by pleading 
the propriety of fubmitting to an evil which leads to 
ufeful difeoveries, yet for wanton cruelty there never 
can be a juft pretext. 

1. The firft clafs, confiding of beetles f coleoptera), are 
hard-winged. Many kinds fly about in the day, others 
in the evening, fome at night only. They may be 
caught with a gauze-net, or a pair of forceps covered 
with gauze. When they are taken, (tick a pin through 
the middle of one of the hard wings, and pafs it through 
the body. They may be killed inftantly, by immer- 
fion in hot water, as well as in fpirit of wine; then 
(tick them on a piece of cork, and afterwards careful¬ 
ly place their legs in a creeping pofition, and let 
them continue expofed to th.e air until all the moifture 
is evaporated from their bodies. Beetles may alfo be 
preferved in fpirit of wine, brandy, or rum, clofely cork¬ 
ed up. 

2. Infects of the (econd clafs ( hemUptera) may be 
killed in the fame manner as beetles, and likewife by 
means of a drop of the etherial oil of turpentine appli¬ 
ed to the head; or in the manner to be deferibed under 
the next clafs for killing moths. 

3. The divifion of butterflies and moths (lepidopte¬ 

ra). 
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Iofe< 3 «. raJ, as well as all flies with membranaceous wings, 
—v——’ fhould be catched with a gauze net, or a pair of 
gauze forceps: when taken in the forceps, run a pin 
through the thorax or fhoulders, between the fore¬ 
wings. After this is done, take the pin by the head, 
and remove the forceps, and with the other hand pinch 
the bread of the infeft, and it will immediately die: 
the wings of butterflies Ihould be expanded, and kept 
fo by the preffure of fmall flips of paper for a day or 
two. Moths expand their wings when at reft, and 
they will naturally take that pofltion. 

The larger kinds of thefe infefts will not fo readily 
expire by this method, as by flicking them upon the 
bottom of a cork exactly fitted to the mouth of a 
bottle, into which a little fulphur had been put, and by 
gradually heating the bottle, till an exhalation of the 
fulphur take place, when the infeft inftantly dies, with¬ 
out injuring its colours or plumage. 

The beft method of having the moll perfeft butter¬ 
flies is to find out, if poflible, the larva or caterpillar 
of each, by examining the plants, flirubs, or trees, they 
ufually feed upon, or by beating the flirubs and trees 
with long poles, and thereby Ihaking the caterpillars 
into a flieet fpread underneath to receive them ; to put 
them into boxes covered with thin canvas, gauze, or 
cat-gut, and to feed them with the frefli leaves of the 
tree or herb on which they are found; when they are 
full grown, they will go into the pupa or chryfalis 
ftate, and require then no other care till they come out 
perfeft butterflies, at which time they may be killed, 
as before direfted. Sometimes thefe infefts may be 
found hanging to walls, pales, and branches of trees, 
in the chryfalis ftate. 

Moths might likewife be procured more perfeft, by 
collefting the caterpillars, and breeding them in the 
fame manner as butterflies. As the larva- or caterpil¬ 
lars cannot be preferved dry, nor very well kept in 
fpirit, it would be fatisfaftory if exaft drawings could 
be made of them while they are alive and perfeft. 
It may be neceflary to obferve, that in breeding thefe 
kinds of infefts, fome earth fhould be put into the 
boxes, as likewife fome rotten wood in the comers; 
becaufe, when the caterpillars change into the pupa 
or chryfalis ftate, fome go into the earth, and continue 
under ground for many months before they come out 
into the moth ftate ; and fome cover themfelves with a 
bard ftiell, made up of fmall pieces of rotten wood. 

4. The fourth clafs of infefts (neuroptera) may be 
killed with fpirit of wine, oil of turpentine, or by the 
fumes of fulphur. 

5. Tliofe of the next clafs (hymenoptera) may be 
killed in the fame manner. A pin may be run through 
one of their wing-ftiells and body. 

6. Infefts of the fixth clafs (diptera) may likewife 
be killed by fpirit, or by fumes of fulphur. 

7. Thole of the laft divifion (aptera) are in general 
fubjefts which may be kept in fpirit. 

When in fearch of infefts, we fhould have a box 
fuitable to carry in the pocket, lined with cork at the 
bottom and top to ftick them upon, until they are 
brought home. If this box be ftrongly impregnated 
with camphor, the infefts foon become ftupified, and 
are thereby prevented from fluttering and injuring 
their plumage. Befldes a fmall forceps, the colleftor 
fhould have a large mufqueto gauze-net, and alfo a 


pin-culhion with three or four different fizes of pins Infefts. 
to fuit the different fizes of infefts. * 

In hot climates infefts of every kind, but particu¬ 
larly the larger, are liable to be eaten by ants and 
other fmall infefts ; efpecially before they are perfeftly 
dry : to avoid this, the piece of cork on which our in¬ 
fefts are ftuck in order to be dried, fhould be fufpend- 
ed from the ceiling of a room, by means of a flender 
firing or thread; befmear this thread with bird-lime, 
or fome adhefive fubftance, to intercept the rapaci¬ 
ous vermin of thofe climes in their paffage along the 
thread. 

After our infefts are properly dried, they may be 
placed in the cabinet or boxes where they are to re¬ 
main : thefe boxes ihould be kept dry ; and alfo made 
to fhut very clofe, to prevent fmall infefts from de- 
ftroying them 5 the bottoms of the boxes fhould be co¬ 
vered with pitch, or green wax, over which paper may 
be laid ; or, which is better, lined with cork, well im¬ 
pregnated with a folution of corrofive fublimate mer¬ 
cury in a faturated folution of crude fal-ammoniac in 
water, an ounce of which will diffolve 20 fcruples of 
the fublimate. 

The fineft colleftions have been ruined by fmall in¬ 
fefts, and it is impoflible to have our cabinets too fecure. 

Such infefts as are thus attacked may be fumigated 
with fulphur, in the manner defcribed for killing moths; 
if this prove ineffeftual, they may be immerfed in fpi¬ 
rit of wine, without much injuring their fine plumage 
or colours, and afterwards let them be fprinkled about 
their bodies and infertions of the wings with the folu¬ 
tion abovementioned. But baking the infefts in an 
oven, in the manner defcribed for Birds (under that 
article), is the mod effeftual method of extirpating 
thefe enemies; however, the utmoft caution is requi- 
fite in this procefs in regulating the heat of the oven. 

N. B. All kinds of infefts having no wings, may 
be preferved in fpirits, brandy, or rum ; except crabs, 
lobfters, and the like, which may conveniently be pre¬ 
ferved dry. / 

Insects giving Root to Plants . Of this we have an 
account, by Mr Fourgeroux, in the Memoirs of the A- 
cademy of Sciences for 1769. The plants, of which 
Mr Fourgeroux gives an account, are perfeftly the re¬ 
verie of the worm-plant of China, defcribed by Mr 
Reaumur in the year 1726. For, in that cafe, a worm 
fixes its fnout into the extremity of the plant, and de¬ 
rives nourifliment from it. But the plants, of which 
an account is here given, derive their nourifliment from 
the animals. 

The greateft part of the animal-plants which he 
has feen, grow, he tells us, on the chryfalis of a fpe- 
cies of cicada. The plant growing on thefe infefts 
has got the generic name of clavaria, becaufe its ftalks 
and branches, when it has any, are terminated by tu¬ 
bercles, which give the appearance of little clubs. The 
root of this plant, in general, covers the body of the 
infeft, and fometimes is even extended over its head. 

When thefe produftions have for fome time been pre¬ 
ferved in fpirits, the plant and animal may be fepara- 
ted from each other without hurting either. Small 
grooves,' formed by the rings of the animal, may be 
obferved running crofs the roots of the plant: but no 
veftige can be found of the root’s having any where 
penetrated the body of the infeft. Thefe plants pro- 
I i 3 duce 
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% fnfcffs. duce fibres differing in length and number. The fibres 
‘ v " are terminated by tubercles, which, before the plant ar¬ 
rives at maturity, are folid; but, after that period, they 
are found punffured, probably by worms which have 
fuffered a metamorphofis upon efcaping from them. 

According to Mr Fourgeroux, plants grow, not only 
oh the chryfalis of the cicada, but upon the cicada it- 
felf. He faw one of this kind upon a cicada brought 
from Cayenne. The plant, in this cafe, differed from 
the clavaria already mentioned. It was a fpecies of 
fucus, compofed of long, white, filky fibres, covering 
the body of the infeff:, and extending from feven to 
eight lines above and below its belly. 

The author has found the clavaria growing upon 
worms. He has found it chiefly upon worms, which, 
fuffering a metamorphofis, become afterwards a fmall 
fpecies of May-bug. This chryfalis, he obferves, is 
very different from that of the cicada; and, even in 
its worm-ftate, may eafily be diftinguifhed from it. 

After defcribing thefe different fpecies of animal- 
plants, the author next proceeds to offer his opinion 
upon this fubjeff. He firft confiders what had been 
faid by Dr Watfon, in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, 
* See Vege- concerning the vegetating-fly of the Caribbee iflands.* 
table Vly. j) r Watfon’s account of thefe flies is, that they bury 
themfelves about the month of May, and begin to be 
metamorphofed in June ; and that the little plant which 
grows upon them refembles a branch of coral, is about 
three inches in height, and carries fmall protuberan¬ 
ces, where worms are generated, which are again con¬ 
verted into flies. The author imagines, that, in this 
account, Dr Watfon has been deceived by the worms, 
which he has already obferved will eat into the clava¬ 
ria, and undergo a change in the holes which they 
have there made. Mr Fourgeroux is rather inclined 
to adopt the opinion of Dr Hill, founded upon obfer- 
vations made at Martinico. There the cicadse are very 
frequent; and, during their chryfalis date, bury them¬ 
felves among dead leaves, to wait their metamorpho¬ 
fis. Dr Hill imagines, that the feeds of the clavaria 
are then attached to them, and are afterwards deve¬ 
loped, much in the fame manner as the fungus ex pede 
equino grows upon the hoofs of dead horfes. 

It may appear aftonifhing, that the clavaria fhould 
attach itfelf fo conftantly to the nymphas of the cica¬ 
da; in America, as it is not obferved to do fo in other 
countries. For this Mr Fourgeroux attempts to ac¬ 
count, from viewing the clavaria as a parafite peculiar 
to this fpecies of infedt; from the great number of the 
nymphse of cicada; which abound in America; and 
from the circumftances of the climate and foil, which 
may render this phenomenon very common there, al¬ 
though it be not obferved in Europe. 

Insects blown from the Nofe. Of this we are fur- 
nifhed with many accounts in the works of medical au- 
f Ed. Med. thors. The faff is confirmed by Dr Monro ±, who 
Cem.il 31a. has received at different times fome of thefe infeffs 
from different perfons. They were all of the fcolopen- 
dra kind, though not exaffly anfwering to any deferip- 
tion of Linnarus. One of thefe he received from Mr 
Hill furgeon in Dumfries. It was an inch and a half 
long; and lived fome hours after’ it was difeharged, 
creeping about flowly on a table. It was then put in- 
Ip ardent fpirits, foon after which it died. 

flaxiom Insects ; Means of defraying them, or pre¬ 


venting their increafe. The following remedies we tnfeffj. 

find colleffed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Oc- '-v —* 

tober 1790.—Of thofe fubftances which have been ge¬ 
nerally obferved to be efficacious in driving away or in 
deftroying infeffs, mercury, and its various prepara¬ 
tions, may be reckoned one of the moft generally 
ufeful. Sulphur is alfo ufeful. Oils of all kinds have 
been often and defervedly recommended. Tobacco is 
not lefs remarkable for its utility. Of the application 
of thefe in order. 

1. Mercury is known to kill or drive away lice from 
the human body; and it may probably be of equal ef¬ 
ficacy in ridding other animals of their infeffs. For 
inftance, fheep having a fmall quantity of mercurial 
ointment rubbed on their fkinq on the fides, between 
the fore-legs and the body, it may kill or drive away 
the infeff peculiar to them. Sulphur is recommended to 
be added to the mercurial ointment. Thus not only the 
infeff peculiar to them, but alfo the fcab, maybe cured: 

See the Tranfaffions of the Society for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Arts, London. Vol. VII. VIII. p. 90. In 
the Tranfaffions of the fame Society, Vol. V. VI. p. 59. 

Mr Ailway direffed that, in the winter, the walls, 
frames, &c. of his green and hot houfes fhould be well 
wafhed with the following mixture: Take of corrofive 
fublimate mercury four ounces, and diffolve it in two 
gallons of water. Thefe houfes had been greatly in- 
fefted with red-fpiders and ants. After having been 
wafhed with the above mixture, neither were to be feen 
next fummer.. This wafh may be ufed on old garden 
walls, and to the roots of fruit-trees infefted with in¬ 
feffs, if made weaker. It may deftroy the tender 
leaves of plants, though not the roots. This wafh 
will effeffually deftroy that difagreeable infeff the bug, 
and all other infeffs of a tender cuticle; and it will 
not in the leaft hurt the colour of bed-furniture or 
hangings. Care muff be taken, that the wafh be ap¬ 
plied into every crevice or folding of the furniture with 
a painter’s brufh. It will fometimes be neceffary to 
repeat the wafh, as fome of the ova of bugs may re¬ 
main concealed, notwithftanding the utmoft care. 

Some of the Weft India iflands were much infefted 
with large ants, which greatly hurt the fugar-canes. 

The remedy was, to diffolve corrofive fublimate mer¬ 
cury in rum, in the proportion of two drams to a pint 
of fpirits. This folution was poured on dry powdered 
fugar ; and when the fugar was dried, it was laid in 
the paths of the ants. They eat it, and were deftroy- 
ed. Might not this praffice be imitated, by laying 
fugar thus prepared on paper or pieces of thin boards 
near the roots of fruit-trees infefted by infeffs, efpe- 
cially when the fruit is ripening l The papers or boards 
might be taken in during the night, or when it rained. 

The fugar fhould be coloured with indigo, or other 
fubftance, thereby to mark it as a fubftance to be avoid¬ 
ed by curious idlers. 

2. We are informed that a perfon, as an experiment, 
employed brimftone in the following manner. Having 
cleared all round the roots of trees infefted with cater¬ 
pillars or other infeffs, he ftrewed fome flour of brim¬ 
ftone round the roots, and covered it with a thin 
fprinkling of fine mould, that it might not be blown 
away by the wind, yet fo that the fun might operate 
through, and caufe the brimftone to fumigate Thus 
he deftreyed the caterpillars. One pound he found 

fuf- 
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Infe&a. fufficient for 200 trees. In hot climates the fun may 
v perhaps have that effed; bat it fcarcely will in cold. 
He alfo employed fulphur in the following man¬ 
ner to drive infeds from tall trees. He fplit the end 
of a pole, and put in the flit fome matches, fet them 
on fire, and held them under the parts of the trees 
chiefly affedted. A pole thus armed, he found, would 
anfwer for three or four trees. Brimftone thus mixed 
with damp ftraw, and fet on fire for inftance, in hop- 
ground infefted with the fly, might be of ufe to drive 
away the fly. 

The itch is fuppofed to proceed from a very fmall 
infedt which neftles under the fkin, and proceeds no 
farther into the habit; and is therefore attended with 
no dangerous confequences. Brimftone made into an 
ointment with hogs-lard is a fure remedy. 

Sheep are liable to an eruption on the fkin, known 
by the name of the fcab. The brimftone, when added 
to the mercurial ointment recommended for that difor- 
der in the Tranfadions of tire Society for the Encou¬ 
ragement of Arts, Vol. VII. p. 90, might perhaps ren¬ 
der the application more efficacious and lefs danger¬ 
ous. 

3. The natives of hot countries are taught by expe¬ 
rience, that an undtuous covering on their bodies pre¬ 
vents the bites of mufquitoes and all gnats. The white 
inhabitants in fuch countries are not fufficiently care¬ 
ful in preventing the leaft ftagnant water near their 
dwellings, in which the mufquitoes are bred ; even in 
the wafte water thrown out they are produced. Dr 
Franklin, by a careful attention to this circumftance, 
guarded his family in Philadelphia from fuch infedts : 
one day feeing a number of mufquitoes in his li¬ 
brary, he found on inquiry, that one of his fervants 
had taken the cover off a tub placed near his window 
for receiving rain-water. On fuch an occafion the re¬ 
medy is eafy, viz. fhutting the room up for the day, 
fo that the mufquitoes cannot come at any water, in 
which time they die. Though this caution may feem 
trifling to thofe who live in a mild climate, it is far o- 
therwife in hot countries. 

Oils being known to be moft efficacious in deftroy- 
ing infedts, may not the ufe of it be extended to the 
deftrudtion of worms in the bowels of horfes, where 
they may occafion the violent pain they feem fome- 
times to fuffer ? If the horfe was for fome time kept 
failing, and a large quantity of oil, fuppofe a pint, 
was given, if worms are the caufe, the oil may in that 
cafe kill them. 

Flowers, leaves, and fruit, on plants, are known to 
be devoured by caterpillars. Thefe are deftroyed by 
oils, which clofe the lateral pores by which they 
breathe. For this purpofe it is advifed, that, on the 
approach of fpring, a cloth dipped in train oil be laid 
on fuch parts of the tree in which there is the leaft 
appearance of them. 

We are informed, in the Memoirs of the Society 
of Agriculture at Paris, that oil of turpentine, when 
applied to animals which were covered with infedts, 
deftroyed the infedts without hurting the animal. The 
author tried it on feveral trees, mixed with fine earth 
fo as to incorporate them well, then adding water. 
Hill ftirring them carefully till the whole was brought 
to fome degree of fluidity. In this mixture he dipped 
branches of fruit-trees pn which there were infedts, and 
hereby deftroyed not only the eggs but alfo the infects, 


without hurting the leaves. This compofition may be got 
off by wafhing, or the firft heavy fhower. From thefe 
experiments the author thinks, that oil of tupentine 
may with equal efficacy be employed for killing va¬ 
rious kinds of lice on domeftic animals. 

We are informed, in the Tranfadtions of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Vol. V. p. 45, that 
Mr Winter, among other experiments on turnip-feed, 
fteeped the feed 24 hours in a fufficient quantity of 
train oil. He then drained, the oil from the feed, 
which he mixed with a quantity of fine lifted earth, 
and immediately fowed it in drils. When the plants 
began to appear on the furface, the ground was fown 
with foot. He found that feed fteeped in lintfeed oil 
anfwered equally well. The turnips the leaft injured 
by the fly were thofe that grew from feed fteeped as 
above, which grew fo luxuriantly as to produce rough 
leaves feveral days prior to the moft flourilhing of any 
of his other experiments, and were the better enabled 
to withftand the fly’s attack. The leaves of thefe tur¬ 
nips were of a darker green, and appeared twice as 
thick in bulk and luxuriancy as the other turnips, 
and were a confiderable deal larger. The feed was 
drilled an inch and a half deep, and at a foot diftance 
in the rows. Train oil is apt to kill the leaves of 
plants which have been injured by infects, but lint- 
feed oil has not that effed, though equally deftrudive 
to the infedts. The train oil feems to ad both as an 
oil, and by its difagreeable fmell it prevents infedts ap¬ 
proaching it. In this refpedt it may be fuccefsfully 
ufed to prevent field-mice or other vermin preying on 
acorns, chefnuts, or other feeds fteeped in it before 
they are fown. 

When thus giving diredtions for preventing the fly 
on turnips, a late experiment fhould be mentioned by 
the difclofing of which a perfon gained a confiderable 
reward. His fecret was, running a roller over the 
ground early in the morning, while the dew remained 
on the ground, on the firft appearance of the fly. The 
dew entangled the flies fo much, that they could not 
make their efcape, and were therefore cruffied to death. 
As the roller may leave the furface of the earth too 
hard, fome very properly advife to fix fome boughs of 
elder in a grate or hurdle, to be drawn over the field ; 
and if the boughs had been before fumigated with the 
fmoke of tobacco, or tiridlure of afafoetida, the fuc- 
cefs would be the furer. The moft certain me¬ 
thod of preventing the hurt done by the fly is to raife 
the plants in a nurfery, and at a proper age to tranf- 
plant them, being carried to the ground in a wheel¬ 
barrow filled with manure foftened with water fo 
as to admit the plants. This method will fecure 
their more fpeedy growth. In the nurfery the at¬ 
tack of the fly may be prevented by fprinkling foot 
or quicklime on the ground. The utility of transplant¬ 
ing turnips is evident by the practice of tranfplanting 
the turnip-rooted cabbage. They who are difeouraged 
from this pradice by the expence attending it, do not 
refled that the hoeing is prevented, and the plants grow 
the better, being fet in Frefh earth. 

4. Before proceeding to dired the ufe of the laft means 
mentioned, viz. tobacco, for deftroying infeds in tur¬ 
nips, it may be proper to mention an experiment made 
by Mr Green, of her majefty’s flower-garden at Kew, 
He contrived a pair of bellows, fimilar to that employ¬ 
ed in recovering people feelingly drowned. It has a 
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Infe &s, cavity in the nozzle, in which fome tobacco is put, 
““ v ' with a live coal over it. The bellows being then 

Worked, the tobacco is fet on fire, and the fmoke is 
diredted to any particular fpot. A lady was fond of 
having the mofk-rofe in her dreffing-room, but was 
prevented from having it on account of the green infedts 
which conftantly adhere to that plant. To remedy 
this inconvenience, Mr Green had a box made large 
enough to contain a pot in which a plant of the mofk- 
rofe grew. In one end of the box was a hole, to ad¬ 
mit the nozzle of the bellows ; the bellows was work¬ 
ed, and the fmoke was received into the box. When 
the tobacco was confumed, the nozzle was withdrawn, 
and a cork being put into the hole, the box thus re¬ 
mained till morning, when the infedts were all laid 
dead on the earth. Being fwept off, the plant was in 
a ftate fit for a dreffing room. Many plants thus in- 
fefted with infedts may be too large, or otherwife fo 
placed as not to be put into a box. Ift this cafe it 
- occurred to the writer of thefe obfervations, that be¬ 

ing fprinkled with an infufion of tobacco in water it 
might in fome degree anfwer the fame purpofe. On 
trial he found it anfwer, and he thus freed other plants 
of their infedts. He alfo ufed it on trees of eafy ac- 
cefs with advantage. Train oil is fo inimical to tender 
plants or leaves, that it deftroys them if infedts have 
in the leeift hurt them; whereas the infufion, inftead 
of killing the leaves, promoted a frefh vegetation. 

Fruit trees often become the prey of infedts. Thofe 
againft a wall, or in efpaliers, being eafily come at, 
much of the mifchief may be prevented by cutting off 
the leaves fo foon as they are obferved to be curled; 
for then frefh eggs are laid on them, probably by but¬ 
terflies. If fprinkled with the infufion of tobacco, it 
will prevent their coming to life. After the fruit is 
formed, the infufion mult not be ufed, left the tafte 
and fmell may remain. The fciffars are then the pro¬ 
per remedies, which ladies may employ as amufement, 
and may thereby prefent fruit to their friends of their 
own preferving. A lye of the afh of plants fprinkled 
on the leaves may have a good effedt, as alfo on other 
"pot-herbs, which are often the prey of caterpillars. 
As many infedts, befides thofe bred on the leaves or 
in the walls, may deftroy the fruit, the fugar with 
the corrofive fublimate, as already defcribed, may be 
laid in the way of other infedts, to all which it will prove 
a fpeedy death. Diligent infpedtion into their retreats 
is the moft certain means of preventing the lofs fuf- 
tained by fnails. Ants are prevented rifing up the 
trees, by laying round the roots powdered chalk, or 
any other fubftance which by entangling their feet pre¬ 
vents their eroding it. Care fhould be taken to de¬ 
ftroy their nefts every where near the garden. 

Hops are now become an article of fo great confe- 
quence, that it deferves our particular attention. Early 
in its growth, when the vines begin to afeend the poles, 
a black fly preys on its leaves, frequently in fuch num¬ 
bers, as, by deftroying the leaves, to interrupt the 
vegetation, much of the food of plants being abforbed 
by the leaves. The infufion of tobacco deftroys them, 
or at leaft drives them away fo effedtually, that a plant 
almoft totally ftripped of its leaves has put out frefh 
leaves after the ufe of it. If care be not taken, they 
will again fall on the frefh leaves. As the flies lodge 
t>n the lower fide of the leaves, they are protedled from 


ftorms of rain, and therefore the -infufion mull be Infc&e. 
driven upwards by a forcing pump. As it is faid that ' v — 
the expence of tobacco is too great, perhaps lime-wa¬ 
ter, or even water by itfelf, driven ftrongly againft 
the leaves, might drive them away. The labour at¬ 
tending fuch experiments in a large plantation difeou- 
rages others, without refledting that, if fuch means 
are ufed early, the flies may more eafily be got rid of. 

Free ventillation is undoubtedly beneficial to all plants ; 
and hence perhaps the particular advantages of drilling 
corn in rows a little diftant. If alleys fomewhat larger 
than common were made in the plantations of hops, 
there might be fufficient fpaces left where the alleys 
crofs one another to admit of fetting damp ftraw, or 
other materials mixed with brimftone, foot, &c. on 
fire. Smoke itfelf is faid to prevent the fly ; and if fo, 
it will ftill adt more powerfully when mixed with fuch 
materials. It has been obferved in Sweden, that the 
hops grow naturally among heaps of ftones or frag¬ 
ments of rocks. They therefore advife to cover the 
ground round their roots with ftones, which will pre¬ 
vent the infedts laying their eggs near the roots in the 
ground, where they lay them to be protedted during 
. the winter. The ftones will alfo preferve moifture at 
the roots during the fummer. A rope cannot be 
drawn acrofs a plantation of hops, as it can acrofs a 
field of corn, in cafe of mildew. Here water to walh 
off the clammy juice that entices and feeds infedts 
feems to be the only remedy. The plantation being 
well ventilated, may at leaft prevent the frequency of 
it. The forcing-pump will moft effedtually wafh off 
this exudation. 

Cruelty to Insects. It does not appear upon what 
principle of reafon and juftice it is, that mankind have 
founded their right over the lives of every creature that 
is placed in a fubordinate rank of being to themfelves. 
Whatever claim they may have in right of food and 
felf-defence (to which ought we to add the purpofeS 
of the naturalift, explained above ?) did they extend 
their privilege no farther than thofe articles would rea- 
fonably carry them, numberlefs beings might enjoy their 
lives in peace, who are now hurried out of them by 
the moft wanton and unneceffary.cruelties, It is furely 
difficult to difeover why it fhould be thought lefs in¬ 
human to crufh to death a harmlefs infedt, whofe 
Angle offence is that he eats that food which nature has 
prepared for his fuftenance, than it would be were we 
to kill any bulky creature for the fame reafon. There 
are few tempers fo hardened to the impreflions of hu¬ 
manity, as not to fhudder at the thought of the’latter; 
and yet the former is univerfally pradtifed without the 
leaft check of compaflion. This feems to arife from 
the grofs error of fuppofing, that every creature is 
really in itfelf contemptible, which happens to be 
clothed with a body infinitely difproportionate to our 
own, not confidering that great and little are merely 
relative terms. But the inimitable Shakefpeare would 
teach us, that 

-the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corp’ral fuff’rance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.-— 

And indeed there is every reafon to believe that the 
fenfations of many infedts are as exquifite as thofe of 
creatures of far more enlarged dimenfions, perhaps even 
more fo. The millepede, for inftance, rolls itfelf 
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InfeA« round upon the flighted touch, and the fnail gathers 
9 in her horns upon the leaft approach of our hand. Are 
Iufolvent. not t h e fe the ftrongeft indications of their fenfibility ? 

*' v " and is it any evidence of ours, that we are not there¬ 
fore induced to treat them with a more fympathifmg 
tendernefs ? 

Montaigne remarks, that there is a certain claim of 
kindnefs and benevolence which every fpecies of crea¬ 
tures has a right to from us. It is to be regretted that 
this general maxim is not more attended to in the affair 
of education, and preffed home upon tender minds in 
its full extent and latitude. We are far, indeed from 
thinking, that the early delight which children difcover 
in tormenting flies, &c. is a mark of any innate cruel¬ 
ty of temper, becaufe this turn may be accounted for 
on other principles ; and it is entertaining unworthy 
notions of the Deity, to fuppofe he forms mankind 
with a propenfity to the moil deteftable of all difpofi- 
tions ; but moft certainly by being unreftrained in fports 
of this kind, they may acquire by habit, what they 
never would have learned from nature, and grow up in¬ 
to a confirmed inattention to every kind of fuffering 
but their own. Accordingly the fupreme court of ju¬ 
dicature at Athens thought an inftance of this fort not 
below its cognizance, and punifhed a boy for putting 
out the eyes of a poor bird that had unhappily fallen 
into his hands. 

It might be of fervice, therefore, it fhould feem, in 
order to awaken as early as poffible in children an ex- 
tenfive fenfe of humanity, to give them a view of fe- 
veral forts of infects as they may be magnified by the 
afliftance of glaffes, and to fhow them that the fame 
evident marks of wifdom and goodnefs prevail in the 
formation of the minutefl infeft, as in that of the moft 
enormous leviathan: that they are equally fumilhed 
with whatever is neceffary, not only to the preferva- 
tion, but the happinefs of their beings in that clafs of 
exiftence to which Providence has afligned them ; in a 
word, that the whole conftruction of their refpeiftive 
organs diftin&ly proclaims them_ the objedts of the di¬ 
vine benevolence, and therefore that they juftly ought 
to be fo of ours. 

INSERTION, in anatomy, the clofe conjunction 
of the veffels, tendons, fibres, and membranes of the 
body with fome other parts. 

INSINUATION denotes a cunning and covert 
way of creeping into any perfon’s favour. 

Insinuation of a Will, among Civilians, is the firft 
produdtion of it, or the leaving it with the regifter, in 
order to its probate. See Will. 

INSIPID, tasteless, that which has nothing in 
it pungent enough to affedt the palate, tongue, &c. 
and to occafion that fenfation we call tajling. 

INSITION, Insitio, in botany, denotes the fame 
with engrafting ; viz. the adt of inferring and uniting a 
cyon, bud, or the like, in the fubftance of the ftock. 

INSOLATION, in pharmacy, a method of prepa¬ 
ring certain fruits, drugs, &c. by expofing them to 
the heat of the fun’s rays ; either to dry, to maturate, 
or to fharpen them; as is done in vinegar, figs, &c.— 
The word comes from the Latin verb infolare , which 
is ufed by Pliny and Columella, and fignifies to expofe 
to the fun. 

INSOLVENT, a term applied to fuch perfons as 
have not wherewithal to pay their juft debts. A per- 


fon dying, and not leaving eftate fufficient to difcharge InfpeAio*. 
thefe, is faid to die infolvent. J . 

Trial by INSPECTION, or Examination, is Inf P' ratlon ‘ 
when, for the greater expedition of a caufe, in fome 
point or iffue, being either the principal queftion, or 
arifing collaterally out of it, but being evidently the 
objedt of fenfe, the judges of the court, upon the te- 
ftimony of their own fenfes, {hall decide the point in 
dilpute. For, where the affirmative or negative of a 
queftion is matter of fuch obvious determination, it is 
not thought neceffary to fummon a jury to decide it; 
who are properly called in to inform the confcience of 
the court of dubious fadts: and therefore, when the 
faff, from its nature, muft be evident to the court ei¬ 
ther from ocular demonftration or other irrefragable 
proof, there the law departs from its ufual refort, the 
verdidt of 1 z men, and relies on the judgment of the 
court alone. As in cafe of a fuit to reverfe a fine for 
non-age of the cognizor, or to fet aiide a ftatute or re¬ 
cognizance entered into by an infant; here, and in 
other cafes of the like fort, a writ {hall iffue to the 
ftieriff, commanding him that he conftrain the faid par¬ 
ty to appear, that it may be afcertained by the view 
of his body by the juftices, whether he be of full age 
or not: Ut per afpeclum corporis fui carfare poterit juf- 
ticiariis nojlr'ts, ft pradi&us an Jit pie me cetatis necne. If, 
however, the court has, upon infpedtion, any doubt 
of the age of the party (as may frequently be the 
cafe), it may proceed to take proofs of the party ; and 
particularly may examine the infant himfelf upon an 
oath of voir dire, veritatem dicere; that is, to make 
true anfwers to fuch queftions as the court {hall de¬ 
mand of him : or the court , may examine his mother, 
his godfather, or the like. 

INSPECTOR, a perfon to whom the care and con- 
dudt of any work is committed. 

Inspectors, in the Roman law, were fuch perfons 
as examined the quality and value of lands and effects, 
in order to the adjufting or proportioning taxes and 
impofitions to every man’s eftate. 

The Jews alfo have an officer, in their fynagogue, 
whom they call infpeSor, pn hhazen. His bufinefs con- 
fifts principally in infpedting or overlooking the pray¬ 
ers and leffons, in propofing and {flowing them to the 
reader, and in {landing by him to fee he reads right 
and, if he makes miftakes, he is to cor reft him. 

INSPIRATION, among divines, &c. implies the 
conveying of certain extraordinary and fupernatural. 
notices or motions into the foul, or it denotes any fuper¬ 
natural influence of God upon the mind of a rational 
creature, whereby he is formed to any degree of intel¬ 
lectual improvements, to which he could not, or would 
not, in faff have attained in his prefent circumftances, 
in a natural way- Thus the prophets are faid to have 
fpoken by divine infpiration. 

Some authors reduce the infpiration of the facredi 
writers to a particular care of Providence, which pre¬ 
vented any thing they had faid from failing or coming 
to nought; maintaining, that they never were really 
infpired either with knowledge or expreffion. 

According to M. Simon, infpiration is no more than 
a direction of the Holy Spirit, which never permitted 
the facred writers to be miftaken. 

It is a common opinion, that the infpiration of the 
Holy Spirit regards only the matter, not the ftyle or 
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hifpir ation. words; and this feems to fall in with M. Simon’s 
' v dodrine of direction. 

Theological writers have enumerated feveral kinds 
of infpiration: fuch as an infpiration of fuperinten- 
dency, in which God does fo influence and diredt the 
mind of any perfon, as to keep him more fecure from 
error in fome various and complex difcourfe, than he 
would have been merely by the ufe of his natural fa¬ 
culties ; plenary fuperintendent infpiration, which ex¬ 
cludes any mixture of error at all from the performance 
fo fuperintended; infpiration of elevation, where the 
faculties ad in a regular, and, as it feems, in a com¬ 
mon manner, yet are raifed to an extraordinary degree, 
fo that the compofure lhall, upon the whole, have more 
of the true fublime or jiathetic, than natural genius 
could have given ; and infpiration of fuggeftion, when 
the ufe of the faculties is fuperfeded, and God does, 
as it were, fpeak diredly to the mind, making fuch 
difcoveries to it as it could not otherwife have obtain¬ 
ed, and didating the very words in which fuch difco¬ 
veries are to be communicated, if they are defigned as 
a meffage to others. It is generally allowed that the 
New Teftament was written by a fuperintendent infpi¬ 
ration ; for without this the difcourfes and dodrines 
of Chriil could not have been faithfully recorded by 
the evangelifts and apoftles ; nor could they have af- 
fumed the authority of fpeaking the words of Chrift, 
and evinced this authority by the adual exercife of 
miraculous powers: and befides the facred writings 
bear many obvious internal marks of their divine ori¬ 
ginal, in the excellence of their dodrines, the fpiritu- 
ality and elevation of their defign, the majefty and fim- 
plicity of their ftyle, the agreement of their various 
parts, and their efficacy on mankind; to which may 
be added, that there has been in the Chriftian church, 
from its earlieft ages, a conftant tradition, that the fa¬ 
cred books were written by the extraordinary affift- 
ance of the Spirit, which mull at leaft amount to fu¬ 
perintendent infpiration. But it has been controvert¬ 
ed whether this infpiration extended to every minute 
circumftance in their writings, fo as to be in the moft 
abfolute fenfe plenary. Jerom, Grotius, Erafmus, 
Epifcopius, and many others, maintain that it was 
not; whilll others contend, that the emphatical man¬ 
ner in which our Lord fpeaks of the agency of the 
Spirit upon them, and in which they themfelves fpeak 
of their own writings, will juftify our believing that 
their infpiration was plenary, unlefs there be very con¬ 
vincing evidence brought on the other fide to prove that 
it was not: and if we allow, it is faid, that there were 
fome errors in the New Teftament, as it came from 
the hands of the apoftles, there may be great danger 
of fubverting the main purpofe and defign of it; fince 
there will be endlefs room to debate the importance 
both of fatts and doctrines. 

Among the Heathens, the priefts and priefteffes 
were faid to be divinely infpired, when they gave ora¬ 
cles.—The poets alfo laid claim to it; and to this end 
they always invoked Apollo and the Mufes at the be¬ 
ginning of any great work. 

Inspiration, in phyfic, is underftood of that ac¬ 
tion of the breaft, by which the air is admitted 
within the lungs; in which fenfe, infpiration is a 
branch of refpiration, and ftands oppofed to Exs pi- 
ration. 


This admiffion of the air depends immediately on Infpiffating 
its fpring or elafticity, at the time when the cavity of I 
the breaft is enlarged by the elevation of the tho- ^ Inftep. 
rax and abdomen, and particularly by the motion of v ' 
the diaphragm downwards: fo that the air does not 
enter the lungs, becaufe they are dilated ; but thofe 
dilate, becaufe the air enters within them. Nor 
is it the dilatation of the breaft which draws in the 
air, as is commonly thought, though this is a con¬ 
dition abfolutely neceffary to infpiration ; but an ac¬ 
tual intrufion of the air into the lungs. See Respira¬ 
tion. 

INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an operation 
whereby a liquor is brought to a thicker confidence, 
by evaporating the thicker parts. 

INSPRUCK, a city of Germany, in the circle of 
Auftria, and capital of the county of Tyrol, received 
its name from the river Inn, which runs by it. It has 
a noble caftle or palace, formerly the refidenceof the 
archdukes of the houfe of Auftria; with a cathedral 
where they are buried. The houfes, though built in 
the German tafte, are rather handfomer; and the 
ftreets, though narrow, are remarkably well paved. 

For the defence of this city the inhabitants can place 
but little confidence in their fortifications, which are 
very trifling. They feem rather to depend on the na¬ 
tural faftneffes of their country; which appear indeed 
to form a barrier, fo perfectly inacceffible to any ene¬ 
my, that even the great Guftavus Adolphus, after ha¬ 
ving over-run with his vidtorious arms the other parts 
of Germany, could never make any impreffion upon 
this. It is feated in a pleafant valley, in E. Long. 

11. 27. N. Lat. 47. 3. 

INSTALLATION, the adt of giving vifible poffeffion 
of an order, rank, or office, by placing in the proper 
feat. See Instalment. 

INSTALMENT, a fettling or inflating any per¬ 
fon in a dignity. The word is derived from the La¬ 
tin in, and Jlallum, a term ufed for a feat in church, in 
the choir, or a feat or bench in a court of juftice, &c. 

Though Voffius is of opinion the word is of German 
origin. 

Instalment is chiefly ufed for the induction of a 
dean, prebendary, or other eclefiaftical dignitary, in¬ 
to the pofleffion of his ftall, or proper feat, in the ca¬ 
thedral church to which he belongs. This is fome- 
times alfo called injlallation. 

Instalment is likewife ufed for the ceremony, 
whereby the knights of the garter are placed in their 
rank, in the chapel of St George at Windfor. 

INSTANT, a part of duration in which we per¬ 
ceive no fucceffion: or it is that which takes up the 
time only of one idea in our minds. 

INSTAURATION, the re-eftablifhment, or re- 
ftauration of a religion, a church, or the like, to its 
former ftate. The word is by fome derived from the 
old Latin injlaurum, which fignified the “ ftock” of 
things neceffary for the tilling and managing of 
grounds; as cattle, tools, harnefs, &c. But the 
word injlaurum. is only of the middle age : injlauratw is 
of much greater antiquity, and by fome derived from 
injlar, “like;” as importing a thing’s being brought 
to its former likenefs or appearance. See Restaura- 
tion. 

INSTEP, in the manege, is that part of a horfe’s 
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tnftind. hind leg, which reaches from the ham to the paftern- 
' i joint. 

Definition. INSTINCT, a certain power or difpofition of mind, 
by which, independent of all inftrudlion or experience, 
without deliberation, and without having any end in 
view, animals are unerringly diredted to do fpontane- 
oufly (a) whatever is neceflary for the prefervation of 
the individual or the continuation of the kind. Such 
in the human fpecies is the inftindl of fucking exerted 
immediately after birth: and fuch in the inferior cre¬ 
ation is the inftindl by which infedts invariably depofit 
their eggs in fituations moft favourable for hatching 
and affording nourifhment to their future progeny. 
Thefe operations are neceflary for the prefervation of 
the individual and the continuation of the kind ; but 
neither the infant ncr the infedl knows that they are 
neceflary: they both adl without having any end in 
view, and adl uniformly without inftrudtion and with¬ 
out experience. 

The adtions of the inferior animals are generally di- 
redled by inftindl; thofe of man by reafon. This at 
lead is the cafe with refpedl to men in a ftate of civi¬ 
lization : in the favage ftate they are probably little 
» lefs the {laves of inftindl than the brutes themfelves. 
Different Concerning human inftindts, indeed, philofophers differ 
°P' m °“ 3 widely in opinion; fome maintaining that man is en- 
humanT^ d° we ^ with a greater number of inftindts than any fpe- 
ftindts. cies °f brutes ; whilft others deny that in human nature 
there is any power or propenfity at all which can pro¬ 
perly be called inftindtive. 

This diverfity of opinion may eafily be traced'to its 
feurce. There are not many original thinkers in the 
world. The greater part even of thofe who are call¬ 
ed philofophers, implicitly adopt the opinions, of certain 
mafters whofe authority they deem fufficient to fupply 
the place of argument; and having chofen their re- 
s fpedtive guides, each maintains with zeal what his 
The caufe mafter taught, or is fuppofed to have taught. When 
of that dif- Locke fo fuccefsfully attacked the dodtrine of innate 
ference. ideas and innate principles of fpeculative truth, he was 
thought by many to have' overturned at the fame time 
all innate principles whatever ; to have divefted the 
human mind of every paffion, affedtion, and inftindl; 
and to have left in it nothing but the powers of fenfa- 
tion, memory, and intelledl. Such, we are perfuaded, 
was not his intention ; nor is there any thing in his 
immortal work which, when interpreted with candour, 
appears to have fuch a tendency. 

In our opinion, great part of the EJfay on Human 
Under (landing has been very generally mifunderftood. 
Much of its merit, however, was foon difeovered ; and 
mankind, finding philofophy difencumbered of tire bar- 
Vol. IX. 


barous jargon of the fchools, and built Upon a few felf- Infh'mJb 
evident principles, implicitly embraced every opinion v "*"' 
advanced, or which they fuppofed to be advanced, by 
the illuftrious author ; efpecially if that opinion was 
contrary to any part of the fcholaftic fyftem which 
had fo long been employed to perplex the underftand- 
ing and to veil abfurdity. Hence a role many pbilo- 
fophers of eminence both at home and abroad; who 
maintained, as they imagined, upon the principles of 
Locke, that in the human mind there are no inftindts, 
but that every thing which had been ufaally called by 
that name is refolvable into affociation and habit. This 
dodtrine was attacked by Lord Shai'tefbury, who in¬ 
troduced into the theory of mind, as faculties derived 
from nature, a fenfe of beauty, a fenfe of honour, and 
a fenfe of ridicule; and thefe he confidered as the 
tefts of fpeculative truth and moral redlitude. His 
lordfhip’s principles were in part adopted by Mr Hut- 
chifon of Glafgow, who pubiiftied a fyftem of moral 
philofophy, founded upon a fenfe of inftindl, to which 
he.gave the name of the moral fenfe ; and the undoubted 
merit of his work procured him many followers. 

Men generally run flora one extreme to another. 

It being now difeovered, or atleaft fuppofed, that the 
human mind is endowed with inftindlive principles of 
adlion, a fedl of philofophers foon afterwards arofe, 
who maintained with much vehemence that it is like- 
wife endowed with inftindlive principles of belief; and 
who built a fyftem of metaphyfics, if fuch it may be 
called, upon a number of innate, diftindt, and inde¬ 
pendent fenfes. The rife of this fedl is well known. 

Berkeley and Hume had adopted Locke's dodlrine 
refp'edling the origin of our ideas ; and had thence de¬ 
duced confequences fuppofed' to be dangerous in them¬ 
felves, but which, it was thought, could not be denied 
without refufmg the principles from which they were 
•inferred. The foundation of the 'inftindlive fyftem be¬ 
ing thus laid, the fyftem itfelf was rapidly carried to a 
height far beyond what feems to have been the inten¬ 
tion of its excellent author; and reafon was well nigh 
banifhed from the regions of philofophy. For 1 ’uch a 
proceeding it is not difficult to affign the caufe. The 
inftindlive fcheme requires much lefs labour of invefti- 
gation than the fyftems of Locke and the ancients ; 
for upon the principles of it, when carried to its ut- 
moft extent, every phenomenon in human nature is 
thought to be fufficiently accounted for, by for.poiine: 
it the effedt of a particular inftindl implanted in the 
mind for that very purpofe. Hence in fome popular 
works of philofophy we have a detail of fo many di¬ 
ftindt internal fenfes, that it requires no fmail ftrength 
of memory to retain their very names : befidcs the mo- 
K k rat 


(a) As nothing is of greater importance in the philofophy of mind than accurate definitions, it may not be 
improper to obferve, that through the whole of this article the word fpontaneous is to be taken in the fenfe in 
which it is ufed in the following extradls from Hale's Origin of Mankind : “ Many analogical motions in ani¬ 
mals, though I cannot call them voluntary, yet I fee them fmtaneous : I have reafon to conclude, that thefe 
are not limply mechanical“ The fagacities and inftindts of brutes, the fpontaneonfnefs of many of their motions, 
are not explicable, without fuppoiing fome adtive determinate power connedted to and inherent in their fpirits, 
of a lr:h;r cslr.idtion than the bare natural modification of matter.” If this be attended to, cur definition 
of inftindl will be found perfcdlly confonant to that which has been given by the author of Ancient Metaphy¬ 
fics. “Inftindl (he fays) is a determination given by Almighty Wifdom to the mind of the brute, to act in 
fuch or fuch a way, upon fuch or fuch an occafion, without intelligence, without knowledge of good or ill, and, 
without knowing for what end or purpofe he adts.” 
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Inftindt. ral fenfe, we have the fenfe of beauty, the fenfe of defor- 
" nitty, the fenfe of honour, the hoarding fenfe, and a 
thoufand others which it is needlefs here to mention. 

This new fyftem, which converts the philofophy of 
mind into mere hiftory, or rather into a collection of 
fails and anecdotes, though it has made a rapid pro- 
grefs, is not yet univerfally received. It has been op- 
pofed by many fpeculative men, and by none with 
greater fkill than Dr Prieftley; who maintains, with 
the earlieft admirers of Locke, that we have from na¬ 
ture no innate fenfe of truth, nor any inftindtive prin¬ 
ciple of adtion; that even the action of fucking in 
new-born infants is to be accounted for upon principles 
of. mechanifm; and that the defire of the fexes is mere¬ 
ly affociation. 

Whilft men, eminent for candour as well as for 
fcience, have thus been difputing the limits between 
inftindt and reafon in the human mind, and endeavour¬ 
ing to afeertain the actions which refult from each, 
two writers of name, treating of that fubjeft, have late¬ 
ly advanced opinions, which, if admitted as juft, mult 
render the difpute henceforth ridiculous, and put an 
end for ever to all moral inquiries. Mr Smellie, in a 
work which he calls The Philofophy of Natural Hiflory, 
affirms, that between injlindive and rational motives no 
diftindtion exifts, but that the reafoning faculty itfelf 
is the neceffary refult of inftindt; and Dr Read, in his 
EJfays on the Adive Powers of Man, by attributing to 
inflind the action of breathing, feems to confound that 
5 principle with mere mechanifm. 

Thefe _ That reafon, inftindt, and mechanifm, are all effen- 
three prm- tially different from one another, has hitherto been uni- 
rateT ver f a lly allowed ; and it appears not to be a talk of 
ftingcHhed m uch difficulty to point out in what .refpedt each of 
from each them differs from the other two. Adtions performed 
•tlier. with a view to accomplifh a certain end are called ra¬ 
tional adtions, and the end in view is the motive to their 
performance. InJlinElive adtions have a caufe, viz. the 
internal impulfe by which they are fpontaneoufly per¬ 
formed ; but they cannot be faid to have a motive, be- 
caufe they are not done with any view to confequences. 
Adtions automatic have likewife a caufe ; but that caufe 
is not internal impulfe, but mere mechanifm , by which 
they are performed without any fpontaneity of the 
agent. Thus, a man gives charity in order to relieve 
a perfon from want; he performs, a grateful adtion as 


a duty incumbent on him ; and he fights for his coun- Inftindt. 
try in order to repel its enemies. Each of thefe ac- ' v ' 
tions is performed from a motive, and therefore they 
are all rational adtions. An infant is impelled to fuck 
the breaft, but he knows not that it is neceffary for 
his prefervation ; a couple of young lavages go toge¬ 
ther, for the firft time, without any view to offspring 
or any determinate idea of enjoyment. Thefe adtions 
have no motive, and therefore are not rational: but as 
they are performed by a fpontaneous exertion of the a- 
gents, they are not to be attributed to mere mecha¬ 
nifm; they are therefore injlindive adtions. A man 
breathes without any motive, without any fpontane¬ 
ous exertion of his own, and that as well when he is 
afleep as when he is awake. The adtion of breathing 
therefore is neither rational nor inftindtive, but merely 
automatic or mechanical. All this feems to be very plain. 

To talk of the motives of adtions performed by inftindt, 
in an argument intended to prove that between reafon 
and inftindt there is no difference, is either to beg the 
queftion or to pervert language. If the author of the 
Philofophy of Natural Hiftory choofes to call the im- 
pufe which prompts the infant to fuck by the name of 
motive, he only ufes an Englilh word improperly ; if 
it be his intention to affirm that fuch a motive is not 
totally and effentially different from that which prompts 
a man to give charity or to fight for his country, he af¬ 
firms what all mankind know to be falfe (b). 

Having thus afeertained what we mean by inftindt, 
we fhall now proceed to enquire. Whether or not there 
be any inftindtive principles in man ? But in order to 
proceed upon fure grounds, it will be proper to con¬ 
sider, in the firft place, fuch adtions of the inferior 
animals as are generally allowed to be inftindtive : for 
an attempt has lately been made to prove, that even 
thefe adtions are the offspring of reafon influenced by 
motives ; and that inflind, as we have defined it, is a 
mere imaginary principle, which has no exiftence either 
in man or brute. 6 

It has been faid that caterpillars, when fhaken off a Tnftanccsof 
tree in every diredtion, inftantly turn round towards inftindt ia 
the trunk, and climb up, though they had never for- an “ na k* 
merly been on the furface of the ground. This is a 
ftriking inftance of inftindt. On the tree, and not 
upon the ground, the caterpillar finds its food. If 
therefore it did not turn and climb up the trunk, it 

would 


(b) ; The author of Ancient Metaphy/ics, whofe learned work contains more good fenfe on this fhbjedt than- 
any other book which we have feen, thus diftinguiffies between reafon and inftindt; “ With refpedt to the 
mere animal, it is evident, that he purfues nothing but what is conducive either to the prefervation of the 
animal life or to the continuation of the kind. On the other hand, the objedt which the intelledtual mind 
purfues, is the fair and the handfome; and its happinefs confifts in the contemplation of thefe. And though 
it purfue alfo what is ufeful and profitable for the being and well-being of the animal life, yet it is for the fake,, 
not of the animal life itfelf, but of the to ov or beautiful ; which therefore is the ultimate objedt of its purfuit in 
all things. 

“ Another material difference m pradiice betwixt the animal and intelledtual mind is, that every adtion of 
Intelledt proceeds from an opinion formed concerning what is good or ill, beautiful or the contrary, in the 
adtion. When we do fo, we are faid to adt from will, which is always determined by fome opinion formed 
of the kind I have mentioned ; whereas, when we adt from mere appetite or inclination, without deliberation 
or opinion formed, we adt as the brute does always 3 for he has no will, but is prompted to adtion by natural im¬ 
pulfe, or as the Greeks call it. 

“ A third very material difference is, that intelledt, in all its operations, propofes ends, and devifes means to 
aecomplilh thefe ends; whereas the inftindt of the brute proceeds without confideration either of ends or 
means.” 
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fnflimft. would Inevitably perifh: but furely the caterpillar 
“ ” knows not that fuch an exertion is neceflary to its 
prefervation ; and therefore it afts not from motives, 
but from blind impulfe. The bee and the beaver are 
endowed with an inftinft which has the appearance of 
forefight. They build magazines, and fill them with 
provifions; but the forefight is not theirs. Neither 
bees nor beavers know any thing of futurity. The 
folitary wafp digs holes in the fand, in each of which 
fhe depofits an egg. Though (lie certainly knows not 
that an animal is to proceed from that egg, and ftill 
lefs if poflible that this animal mull be nourilhed with 
other animals, fhe collects a few fmall green worms, 
which fhe rolls up in a circular form, and fixes in the 
hole in fuch a manner that they cannot move. When 
the wafp-worm is hatched, it is amply ftored with the 
food which nature has dellined for its fupport. The 
green worms are devoured in fucceffion; and the num¬ 
ber depofited is exactly proportioned to the time ne- 
ceffary for the growth and transformation of the wafp- 
worm into a fly; when it i flues from the hole, and is 
capable of procuring its own nourifhment. This in- 
ftinft of the parent-wafp is the more remarkable, that 
fhe feeds not upon flefh herfelf. Birds of the fame 
fpecies, unlefs when reftrained by peculiar circumftan- 
ces, uniformly build their nelts of the fame materials, 
and in the fame form and fituation, though they in¬ 
habit very different climates ; and the form and fitua¬ 
tion are always exadlly fuited to their nature, aud cal¬ 
culated to afford them fhelter and protection. When 
danger, or any other circumftance peculiar to certain 
countries, renders a deviation from the common form 
or fituation of nefts neceflary, that deviation is made 
in an equal degree, and in the very fame maimer, by 
all the birds of one fpecies ; and it is never found to 
extend beyond the limits of the country where alone 
it can ferve any good purpofe. When removed by 
neceflity from their eggs, birds return to them with 
hafte and anxiety, and fhift them fo as to heat them 
equally; and it is worthy of obfervation, that their 
hafte to return is always in proportion to the cold of 
the climate. But do birds reafon, and all of the fame 
fpecies reafon equally well, upon the nature and ex¬ 
tent of danger, and upon the means by which it can 
bell; be avoided ? Have birds any notion of equality, or 
do they know that heat is neceflary for incubation? 
No: in all thefe operations men recognize the inten¬ 
tions of nature; but they are hid from the animals 
themfelves, and therefore cannot operate upon them as 
motives. 

Of the inftinct of animals we fhall give one inftance 
more in the elegant and perfpicuous language of Dr 
Reid. “ every manufacturing art among men (fays 
that able writer) was invented byfomemen, improved 
by others, and brought to perfection by time and ex¬ 
perience. Men learn to work in it by long practice, 
which produces a habit. The arts of men vary in every 
age and in every nation, and are found only in thofe 
men who have been taught them. The manufactures 
of animals differ from thofe of men in many ftriking 
particulars. No animal of the fpecies can claim the 
invention; no animal ever introduced any new im¬ 
provement, or any variations from the former practice ; 
every one of the fpecies has equal (kill from the be¬ 
ginning, without teaching, without experience, and 


without habit; every one has its art by a kind of in- Inftinft. 
fpiration. I do not mean that it is infpired with the v 
principles or rules of the art, but with the ability of 
•working in it to perfection, without any knowledge of 
its principles, rules, or end. The work of every ani¬ 
mal is indeed like the works of nature, perfect in its 
kind, and can bear the mod critical examination of the 
mechanic or the mathematician, of which a honeycomb 
is a ftriking inftance. y 

“ Bees, it is well known, conftruct their combs with Remark- 
fmall cells on both fides, fit both for holding their ftore able in- 
of honey and for rearing their young. There are ftan l' c ia 
only three poflible figures of the cells, which can make 1 c ee- 
them all equal and limilar, without any ufelefs inter- 
ftices. Thefe are the equilateral triangle, the fquare, 
and the regular hexagon. Of the three, the hexagon 
is the mod proper, both for convenience and ftrength. 

Bees, as if they knew this, make their cells regular 
hexagons. As the combs have cells on both fides, the 
cells may either be exactly oppofite, having partition 
againft partition, or the bottom of a cell may reft 
upon the partitions between the cells on the other fide, 
which will ferve as a buttrefs to ftrengthen it. The 
laft way is the beft for ftrength ; accordingly the bot¬ 
tom of each cell refts againft the point where three 
partitions meet on the other fide, which gives it all 
the ftrength poflible. The bottom of a cell may ei¬ 
ther be one plane, perpendicular to the fide partitions ; 
or it may be compofed of feveral planes, meeting in a 
folid angle in the middle point. It is only in one of 
thefe two ways that all the cells can be fimilar without 
lofing room. And for the fame intention, the planes, 
of which the bottom is compofed, if there be more 
than one, muft be three in number, and neither more 
nor fewer. It has been demonftrated, that by making 
the bottoms of the cells to confift of three planes 
meeting in a point, there is a faving of material and 
labour no way inconfiderable. The bees, as if ac¬ 
quainted with thefe principles of folid geometry, follow 
them mod accurately ; the bottom of each cell being 
compofed of three planes, which make obtufe angles 
with the fide partitions and with one another, and 
meet in a point in the middle of the bottom; the three 
angles of this bottom being fhpported by three parti¬ 
tions on the other fide of th^comb, and the point of 
it by the common interfecrion of thefe three partitions. 

One inftance more of the mathematical {kill difplayed 
in the ftrufture of a honey-comb deferves to be men¬ 
tioned. It is a curious mathematical problem, at what 
precift! angle the three planes which comnofe the bottom 
of a cell ought to meet, in order to make the greateft 
poflible faving of material and labour. This is one of 
thofe problems belonging to the higher parts of ma¬ 
thematics, which are called problems of maxima and 
minima. The celebrated M‘Laurin refolved it by a 
fluxionary calculation, which is to be found in the 
Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society of London, and 
determined precifely the angle required. Upon the 
mod ex aft menfuration which the iubjefi: could admit, 
he afterwards found, that it is the very angle in which 
the three planes in the bottom of tire cell of a honey¬ 
comb do a&ually meet. 

“ Shall we ait here, Who taught the bees the pro. 
perties of folids, and to refolve problems of maxima and 
minima f If a honey-comb were a work of human art, 

1C k z every 
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every man of common fenfe would conclude, without 
hefitation, that he who invented the conftruftion muft 
have underftood the principles on which it was con- 
ftrudled. We need not fay that bees know none of 
thefe things. They work moft geometrically without 
any knowledge of geometry ; fcmewhat like a child, 
who by turning the handle of an organ makes good 
mufic without any knowledge of mufic. The art is not 
in the child, but in him who made the organ. In like 
manner, when a bee makes its combs fo geometrically, 
the geometry is not in the bee, but in that Great Geome¬ 
trician who made the bee, and made all things in num¬ 
ber, weight, and meafure.” 

We have given a full detail of the ftrudture of a 
honey-comb, becaufe it is an effect of inftindt which 
cannot be confounded with the operations of reafon. 
The author of The Natural Hijlory of Animals, juftly 
offended with that theory which treats of inflinElive mo¬ 
tives, which reprefents the human mind as a bundle of 
inftindts, and of which the objedl feems to be to degrade 
mankind to the level of brutes, has very laudably exer¬ 
ted his endeavours to detect its weaknefs, and to expofe 
it to contempt. But in avoiding one extreme, he feems 
to have run into the other; and whilft he maintains the 
rights of his own fpecies, he almoft raifes the brutes to 
the rank of men. “It is better (he fays) to fhare 
cur rights with others than to be entirely deprived 
of them.” This is certainly true; and no good man 
will hefitate to prefer his theory to that of his antago- 
nift; but we fee no neceffity for adopting either; the 
phenomena may be accounted for without degrading 
reafon to the level of inftindt, or elevating inftindt to the 
dignity of reafon. 


We fliall readily allow to Locke (c), that fome of 
the inferior animals feem to have perceptions of parti¬ 
cular truths, and within very narrow limits the faculty 
of reafon: but we fee no ground to fuppofe that their 
natural operations are performed with a view to con- 
fequences ; and therefore cannot perfuade ourfelves, 
with this hiftorian of theirs, that thefe operations are 
the refult of a train of reafoning in the mind of the 
animal. 

He acknowledges indeed, that their reafoning and 
thinking powers are remarkably deficient when com¬ 
pared with thofe of men; that they cannot take fo full 
a review of the paft, nor look forward with fo penetra¬ 
ting an eye to the future ; that they do not accumu¬ 
late obfervation upon obfervation, or add to the expe¬ 
rience of one generation that of another ; that their 
manners do not vary nor their cuftoms fludluate like 
ours ; and that their arts always remain the fame, 
without degeneracy and without improvement. “ The 
crow (he obferves) always builds its neft in the fame 
way : every hen treats her young with the fame mea¬ 
fure of affedtion ; even the dog, the horfe, and the fa- 
gacious elephant, feem to adt rather mechanically 
than with defign. From fuch hafly obfervations as 
thefe, it has been inferred (he fays), that the brutes 
are diredted in their adlions by fome myfterious in¬ 
fluence, which impels them to employ their powers 
unintentionally in performing adlions beneficial to 
themfelves, and fuitable to their nature and circum- 
ftances.” 

And are thefe obfervations indeed hafty ? and is this 
inference ill founded ? To us the matter appears quite 
otherwife. If the arts of brutes and other animals 
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(c) “ For if they have' any ideas at all, and are not machines, as fome would have them, we cannot 
deny them to have fome reafon. It feems as evident to me, that fome of them do, in certain inftances 
reafon, as that they have fenfe ; but it is only in particular ideas, juft as they received them from the fenfes. 
They are the beft of them tied up within thofe narrow bounds, and have not, as I think, the faculty to enlarge 
them by'any kind of ahftradtion.” EJfay on Human Underjlanding, Book II. chap. 11. 

This is in part a juft obfervation, and ferves to account for many phenomena which later writers have de¬ 
rived from inftindl. The author of The Philofophy of Natural Hiftory had “ a cat that frequented a clofet, 
the door of which was faftened by a common iron latch. A window was fituated near the door. When the 
door was (hut, the cat gave herfelf no uneafinefs. As foon as ftie tired of her confinement, fhe mounted ort 
the foie of the window, and with her paw dexteroufly lifted the latch and came out.” This practice, which 
we are told continued for years, muft have been the confequence of what Locke calls reafoning in particular 
ideas. It could net be the effedt of inftindl; for inftindl is adapted only to a ftate of nature, in which cats 
have neither latches to lift nor doors to open ; and as it is not faid that the animal attempted to lift the 
latches of other doors, we are not authorifed to infer that this particular adfion was the confequence of rea¬ 
foning in ideas enlarged by abftradlion: the cat had repeatedly feen one door opened by an exertion which 
■fhe was capable of imitating. Yet that animals have no power of enlarging their ideas, is a pofition, of 
the truth of which, though it is advanced by Locke, we are by no means confident. It is well known that 
crows feed upon feveral kinds of ftiell-filh when, within their reach ; and that they contrive to break the fhell 
by railing the fifh to a great height, and letting it drop upon a ftone or a rock. This may perhaps be confidered as 
pure inftindt diredling the animal to the proper means of acquiring its food. But what is to be thought of 
the following fadl, which was communicated to us by a gentleman whofe veracity is unqueftioned, and who 
being totally unacquainted with the theories of philefophers, has of courfe no favourite hypothefis to fupport ? 
In the fpring of the year 1791, a pair of crows made their neft in a tree, of which there are feveral planted 
round his garden ; and in his morning-walk he had often been amufed by witneffing furious combats between, 
them and a cat. One morning the battle raged more fiercely than ufual, till at laft the cat gave way and took 
fhelter under a hedge, as if to wait a more favourable opportunity of retreating to the houfe. The crows: 
continued for a. lhor'c time to make a threatening noife; but perceiving that on the ground they could do 
nothing more than threaten, one of them lifted a ftone from the middle of the garden and perched with it on 
& tree planted in the hedge, where lie fat watching the motions of the enemy of her young. As the cat crept 
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InfHruSt, have always remained the lame without degenera- 
* cy, and without improvement; and if they be at the 
fame time the refult of reafoning; they mull either be 
fo perfedt that they cannot be improved, or fo im¬ 
perfect that they cannot degenerate. That the ftruc- 
ture of a honey-comb is imperfect, no man has ever 
imagined. We have feen, that, as far as we are capable 
of difcerning the end which it is intended to ferve, it 
is the molt perfect ftrudture poffible : and therefore, if 
it be the refult of the reafoning of the bee, the author 
mull retradt his aflertion refpeCting the extent of the 
reafoning and thinking powers of inferior animals ; and 
inftead of faying that they are remarkably deficient 
when compared with thofe of men, affirm that they 
are infinitely more perfedt. No human art has yet ar¬ 
rived at fuch perfection as that it might not be impro¬ 
ved ; no architect has ever built a town, or conftruCted 
a magazine, which he could mathematically demon- 
ftrate to be of the very belt poffible form for the end 
intended, and fo abfolutely perfedt as to be incapable 
I0 of improvement. ,, 

The laft But the fame author proceeds to affirm, that “ the 
mentioned laws of analogical reafoning do notjuftify the idea 
pofition that the brutes adt, on any occafion, abfolutely with- 
controvert- QUt { 1 e f 1 g n p> Nay, he fays, it feems more probable, 
“ that the inferior animals, even in thofe inftances in 
which we cannot dijlinguljh the motives which actuate 
them, or the views with which they proceed, yet aCt 
with defign, and extend their views, if not a great 
way, yet at leaft a certain length forward; ■ than 
that they can be upon any occafion, fuch as in rear¬ 
ing of their young, building nefts, &c. actuated merely, 
by feeling, or over-ruled by fome myfterious influence, 
under which they are nothing but infenfible inftru- 
ments.” This la It phrafe is ambiguous. If by in¬ 
fenfible inftruments it be meant that the brutes are 
confidered by the advocates for inltindt as mere ma¬ 
chines without the faculties of fenfation and fponta- 
neity, the author is combating a phantom of his own 
creation; for we believe an opinion fo abfurd is not 
now maintained by any man, (fee Brute). But if 
by infenfible inftruments be meant fuch inftruments as 
aCt fpontaneoufly without being confcious of the end 
to which their actions lead, he appears not only to 
be egregioufly miftaken in his conjecture refpeCting 
the defign of brutes, but alfo to have advanced an hy¬ 
pothesis contradictory and inconfiftent. 

If it be true, that the inferior animals adt with ih- 
Jlgn, even in thofe inftances in which we cannot di- 


ftinguilh their motives, their views may indeed ex- InftimJb 
tend but a little way when compared with infinity : ' * 

but certainly they extend farther than ours; for there Maintain* 
is no ufeful work of man conftruCted with fuch Ikill, cd. 
but that, after it is finilhed, another man of equal 
education will be able to diftinguilh the general de¬ 
fign of the artift. But if the inferior animals, on all 
occafions, aCt with defign, we Should be glad to know 
the defign of the bees in forming the cells of their combs 
in the manner which we have fo largely defcribed. Do 
thefc little animals indeed know that a comb, confifting 
on both fides of hexagonal cells, with the bottom of 
each compofed of feveral planes meeting in a certain fo- 
lid angle, and fo formed as that the bottom of a cell 
on the one fide fhall reft upon the partitions between 
the cells on the other fide, is in all refpeCls the meft pro¬ 
per both for holding their ftores of honey and for rear¬ 
ing their young? And do they likewife know, that its 
excellence arifes from the precife figure and pofition of 
the cells, by which there is a very confiderable faving 
of labour and materials, whilft the comb at the fame 
time has the greateft poffible ftrength, and the greateft 
poffible capacioufnefs ? If they know all this, and aCt 
with a view to thefe ends, it mull indeed be confefled 
that bees are rational creatures, and that their thinking 
and reafoning powers far furpafs thofe of m:n ; for 
they have from the earlieft ages made difeoveries in the. 
higher mathematics, which there is reafon to believe 
were altogether unknown to the human race till the be¬ 
ginning of the prefent century, and which at this mo¬ 
ment are beyond the comprehenfion of hine-tenths of 
mankind in the mod enlightened nation on earth. If 
this be a conclufion too abfurd to be admitted, there 
is no other alternative, but either tofuppofe that by this 
artificial ftruCture of their cells the bees have fome other 
end in view, which we cannot diftinguilh; or to ac¬ 
knowledge, that they are over-ruled by fome myfte¬ 
rious influence, under which they are nothing but 
fpontaneous agents, unconfcious of the end to which 
their operations tend. Which of thefe conclufions is 
the mod rational, We will not offer fuch an infult to 
the underftanding of our readers, as to fuppofe the 
meaneft of them capable of entertaining a doubt. That: 
a honey-comb is conftruCted with defign, we moft rea¬ 
dily admit; but the defign is not in the bees, but in 
the Creator of the bees, who directs their operations to 
their own good, by what the author with great pro¬ 
priety terms a myfterious influence, (d). 

But he thinks it an unanfwerable argument in fup- An objec*. 

port t ‘ on t0 u- 


along under the hedge, the crow accompanied her by flying from branch to branch and from tree to tree; 
and when at laft pufs ventured to quit her hiding-place, the crow, leaving the trees and hovering over her in 
the air, let the ftone drop from on high on her back. That the crow on this occafion reafoned, is felf-evident; 
and it feems to be little lefs evident, that the ideas employed in her reafoning were enlarged beyond thofe 
which fhe had received from her fenfes. By her fenfes fhe may have perceived, that the {hell of a nlh is 
broken by a fall; but could her fenfes inform her, that a cat would be wounded or driven off the field by the 
fall of a ftone ? No ; from the effeCt of the one fall preferved in her memory, fhe muft have inferred the other 
by her power of reafoning. 

' ( D ) Though this way of aCting is undoubtedly myfterious, “ yet it fhould not appear extraordinary even 

to a man who is not a philofoplier, as we fee examples of it daily in our own fpecies : For a man under the di¬ 
rection of another of fuperior underftanding, will ufe means to accomplilh an end,’ without having- any idea of 
either; and indeed in my opinion, by far the greater part of mankind are deftined by God. and nature to. be 
governed in that way. Ancient Mrtaphyfics, Vol. III. p. 352- 
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Inft inft. port of his theory, that in the performance of thofe 
v ' actions, in which animals are faid to be guided by un¬ 
erring inftindt, different individuals difplay different 
modes of conduct; and in his opinion, to talk of in- 
ftindtive principles which admit of improvement, and 
accommodate themfelves to circumftances, is merely to 
introduce new terms into the language of philofophy; 
for he affirms, that no fuch improvement or accommo¬ 
dation to circumftances can ever take place without a 
comparifon of ideas, and a dedudtion of inferences. 
It is probable, that the author here alludes to thofe 
animals which, in their molt important operations, are 
known to adt differently in different countries. Thus 
the oflrich in Senegal, where the heat is exceffive, ne- 
gledts her eggs during the day, but fits upon them in 
the night. At the Cape of Good Hope, however, 
where the degree of heat is lefs, the oflrich, like other 
birds, fits upon her eggs both day and night. In 
countries infefted with monkeys, many birds, which in 
other climates build in bufhes and clefts of trees, fuf- 
pend their nefls upon flender twigs, and thus elude the 
r 3 rapacity of their enemies. 

Obviated, It may be thought, that a determination of the mind 
of the brute to adt fo varioufly upon different occafions, 
can hardly be conceived without judgment or intelli¬ 
gence. But before our author had fo confidently af¬ 
firmed that fuch accommodation to circumftances can 
never take place without a comparifon of ideas and a 
dedudtion of inferences, he would have done well to 
confider how nature adts in other organized bodies, fuch 
as the vegetable. We fee that a vegetable, reared in 
the corner of a dark cellar, will bend itfelf towards the 
light which comes in at the window; and if it be 
made to grow in a flower-pot, with its head down¬ 
wards, it will turn itfelf into the natural pofition of a 
plant. Can it be fuppofed, that the plant, in either 
cafe, does what it does from any judgment or opinion 
that it is beft, and not from a neceffary determination 
of its nature ? But, further, to take the cafe of bodies 
unorganized, how fhall we account for the phenomena 
which chemiftry exhibits to us ? When one body unites 
with another,and then,upon athird being prefented to it, 
quits the firft, and unites itfelf with it, fhall we fuppofe 
that this preference proceeds from any predilection or 
opinion that it is better to cleave to the one than to the 
other, from any comparifon of ideas or deduction of 
inferences ? Or fhall we not rather fay, that it proceeds 
from an original law of nature impreffed upon it by that 
Being who mediately or immediately directs every mo¬ 
tion of every the tninuteft atom in the univerfe ? And if 
fo, why may not inftinct be an. original determination 
of the mind of the animal, of which it is part of the 
nature or. eifence to accommodate itfelf to certain cir- 
cumftances, on which depends the prefervation of the 
individual, or the continuation of the kind ? Indeed it 
cannot be otherwife, if we have defined inftindt proper¬ 
ly ; for no man ever fuppofed, that when animals work 
inftindtively, they adt for no purpofe. It is only af¬ 
firmed that the purpofe is not known to them. It is 
known, however, to the Author of inftindt; who knows 
likewife that the fame purpofe muft in different cli¬ 
mates be promoted by different means, and who ac¬ 
cordingly determines the operations of animals of 
the fame fpecies to be different under different circum¬ 
ftances. 


But though we cannot agree with this author when inftincS. 

he affirms that no accommodation to circumftances can v— -- - 

ever take place without a comparifon of ideas, we rea- . 

dily admit that no faculty which is capable of improve- CL ip a bJ,- of" 
ment by obfervation and experience can in propriety improvc- 
of fpeech be termed inftindt. Inftindt being a politive ment, 
determination given to the minds of animals by the 
Author of nature for certain purpofes, muft neceffarily 
be perfedt when viewed in connedtion with thofe pur¬ 
pofes : and therefore to talk, as Mr Smellie does, of the 
improvement of inftindt, is to perplex the underftanding 
by a perverfion of lariguage. There is not, however, a 
doubt, but that reafon may copy the works of inftindt, 
and fo far alter or improve them as to render them fub- 
fervient to other purpofes than thofe for which they were 
originally and inftindtively performed. It was thus in 
all probability that man at firft learned many of the 
moft ufeful arts of life. 

« Thy arts of building from the bee receive, 

« Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave, 

“ Learn of the little nautilus ta fail, 

« Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 1 * 

But the arts thus adopted by men are no longer the 
works of inftindt, but the operations of reafon influ¬ 
enced by motives. This is fo obvioufly and undeniably 
true, that it has compelled the author laft mentioned to 
confefs, in that very fedtion which treats of inftindts 
improveable by experience, that “ what men or brutes 
learn by experience, though this experience be founded 
on inftindt, cannot with propriety be called inftindtive 
knowledge, but knowledge derived ftlwn experience and 
obfervation. Inftindt (he fays) Ihould be limited to 
luch adtions as every individual of a fpecies exerts with¬ 
out the aid either of experience or imitation.” This 
is a very juft diftindtion between inftindt and experience j 
but how to reconcile it with the fundamental principle 
of the author’s theory we know not. It would cer¬ 
tainly be a very arduous talk; but it is a talk from 
which we are happily relieved, as his theory and ours 
have little refemblance. 

Having thus proved, we hope to the fatisfadtion of 
our readers, that there is fuch a principle as inftindt in 
the inferior animals, and that it is effentially different The quc- 
from human reafon ; let us return to our own fpecies, ltion.Whe- 
and inquire whether there be any occafions upon which ther there 
man adts inftindtively, and what thofe occafions are. ' ,e an 5 r oc ' 
This is a queftion of fome difficulty, to which a com- on^whielx ” 
plete and fatisfadtory anfwer will perhaps never be gi- man a( q s 
ven, and to which we have not the vanity to think inftiuaive- 
that fuch an anfwer will be given by us. The prin- ly ■ exarni- 
ciple of affbciation (to be explained afterwards undei“ nct ** 
the article Metaphysics) operates fo powerfully in 
man, and at fo early a period of life, that in many 
cafes it feems to be impoffible to diftinguifti the ef- 
fedt of habit from the operations of nature. Yet there 
are a few cafes immediately connedted with the prefer¬ 
vation of the individual and the propagation of the 
kind, in which by a little attention thefe things may be 
diftinguifhed. We have already given an inftance in 
the fucking of a child, which we believe to be an o- 
peration performed by inftindt. Dr Prieftley, how¬ 
ever, thinks differently: “ The adtion of fucking 
(fays he), lam confident, from my own obfervations, 
is not natural, but acquired.” What obfervations they 
were which led him to this conclufion he has not told 

u*, 
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Inftindl. us, and we cannot imagine; but every obfervation Were DrPrieftley to weigh thefe fadts, of the truth 
>—v— which we ourfelves have made, compels us to believe of which we are certain, we doubt not that his well- 
that an attempt to fuck is natural to children. It has known candor would make him retradl the allertion, 
been obferved by the author of the Philofophy of Na- that all the adlions which Dr Reid and others refer to 
tural Hiftory, that the inftindl ot lucking is not excited inftindl, are either automatic or acquired. The greater 
by any fmell peculiar to the mother, to milk, or to part of thofe adlions, as well as of the apparently in- 
any other fubltance; for that infants fuck indifcrimi- ftindlive principles of belief, we have no doubt are 
nately every thing brought into contadt with their acquired : but we are perfuaded that a child fucks its- 
mouths. He therefore infers, that the defire of fuck- nurfe as a bee builds it cell, by inftindl; for upon no 
ing is innate, and coeval with the appetite for air. The other hypothefis can we account for the fpontancous 
obfervation is certainly juft: but a difciple of Dr efforts exerted in both thefe operations; and we think 
Prieftley’s may objedt to the inference; for “ in fucking it no difgrace to our fpecies, that in fome few cafes we 
and fwallowing our food, and in many fuch inftances, fhould adt from the fame principle with the inferior 
it is exceedingly probable (fays the Dodtor), that the creation, as nothing feems more true than that, 
adlions of the mufcles are originally automatic, having Reafbn raife o’er inftiiuft as we can : 

been fo placed by our Maker, that at firft they are fti- In this ’tis God that works, in that ’tis man. 

mulated and contradl mechanically whenever their ac- We have faid, that, in the favage ftate, the fexes go 
tion is requifite.” This is certainly the cafe with re- together for the firft time by inftindl, without any 
fpedt to tire motion of the mufcles in the adlion of view to offspring, and perhaps with no determinate idea 
breathing ; and if that adlion be of the fame kind and of enjoyment. The opinion, we believe, has been 
proceed from the very fame caufe with the adlion of generally maintained; but it is controverted by Dr 
fucking, and if a child never Ihow a defire to fuck but Hartley. “ Here (fays he) we are to obferve firft, 
when fomething is brought into contadt with its mouth, that when a general pleafurable ftate is introduced,, 
Dr Prieftley’s account of this operation appears to us either by diredt impreffions or by affociated influences,.- 
much more fatisfadlory than that of the authors who the organs of generation muft fympathize with this 
attribute it to inftindl. generalftate, for the fame reafons as the other parts 

Inftances But the adlions of breathing and fucking feem to do. They muft therefore be affedted with vibrations 
of human differ effentially in feveral particulars. They are in- in their nerves, which rife above indifference, into the 
a<ftions un- deed both performed by means of air; but in the for- limits of pleafure, from youth, health, grateful ali- 

^°n b '^ ly mer, a child for many months exerts no fpontaneous ment, the pleafures of imagination, ambition, and 

in m ive. e g- ortj a fpontaneous effort feems to be abfolute- fympathy, or any other caufe which diffufes grateful 

ly neceffary for the performance of the latter. Of this vibrations over the whole fyftem.—Secondly, as thefe: 
indeed we could not be certain, were it true that infants organs are endued with a greater degree of fenfibility 
never exhibit fymptoms of a auijh to fuck but when than the other parts, from their make, and the peculiar 

fomething is adlually in contadt with their mouths ; ftrudture and difpofition of their nerves, whatever thefe- 

fbr the mere aB of fucking then might well be fup- be, we may expedt that they fhould be more affedted by 
pofed to be automatic and the effedt of irritation: But thofe general pleafurable ftates of the nervous fyftem. 
this is not the cafe. A healthy and vigorous infant, than the other parts.—Thirdly, the diftenfion of the 
within ten minutes of its birth, gives the plaineft and cells of the vejicul* Jeminahs , and of the Jinufes of the; 
moft unequivocal evidence of a defire to fuck, before uterus , which take place about the time of puberty,, 
any thing be brought into adtual contadt with its muft make thefe organs more particularly irritable 
mouth. It ftretches out its neck, and turns its head then.” His fourth obfervation refpedls a ftate widely 
from fide to fide apparently in queft of fomething ; and different from that of nature, and therefore is nothing; 
that the objedt of its purfuit is fomething which it may to the purpofe : but his fifth is, that “ the particular 
fuel, every man may fatisfy himfelf by a very convincing fhame which regards the organs of generation, may, 
experiment. When an infant is thus ftretching out when confidered as an affociated eircumftance, like 
its neck and moving its head, if any thing be made to other pains, be fo far diminiflied as to fall within the. 
touch any part of its face, the little creature will in- limits of pleafure, and add confiderably to the fum 
llantly turn to the objedt, and endeavour by quick total.” 

alternate motions from fide to fide to feize it with its To this excellent and able writer we may allow the 
mouth, in the very fame manner in which it always truth of thefe obfervations (though fome of them 
feizes the bread of its nurfe, till taught by experience might certainly be controverted); and yet deny his. 
to diftinguilh objedts by the fenfe of light, when thefe conclufion, that “ they are fufficient to account for the 
alternate motions, being no longer ufeful, are no longer general defires which are obfervable in young perlbns, 
employed. If this be not an inftance of pure inftindl, and that thofe defires are of a fadlitious nature.” For 
we know not what it is. It cannot be the refult of fuppofmg every thing which he mentions to take place 
affociation or mechanifm; for when the ftretching of by mere mechanifm and affociation, that the organs; 
the neck takes place, nothing is in contadt with the of generation are irritated, and certain cells and finufes, 
child’s mouth, and no affociation which includes the. diftended ; the only inference which can be fairly drawn 
adt of fucking can have been formed. Affociations of from fuch premifes is, that at the age of puberty young 
ideas are the confequences of fimultaneous impreffions men and women muft from thefe caufes experience cer- 
frequently repeated ; but when the child firft declares, tain feelings and wants which they knew not before ; 
as plainly as it could do were it poffeffed of language, but furely mechanifm and affociation cannot teach them 
its wifh to fuck, it has not received a Angle impreffion the ufe of the organs of generation, or point out the 
with which that wifh can poffibly be affociated. only means by which their new feelings can be grati- 


Inft 
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Inltindt. fled : and therefore, as we fee thefe means invariably 
'—“— purfued by all animals rational and irrational, without 
•experience and without inftrudion, we muft refer the 
mutual defire of the fexes to a higher principle than 
mere mechanifm and affociation; and that principle 
can be nothing but inftind. 

Befides thefe, we think the adion of eating may¬ 
be attributed to inftind. It is certainly performed by 
a fpontaneous exertion of the proper organs ; and that 
exertion is frit made at a time of life when we have no 
conception of the end which it ferves to accomplifh, 
and therefore cannot be influenced by motives. It 
muft indeed be confeffed, that the firft ad of chewing 
is performed by a child, not for the purpofe of mafti- 
cating food, but to quicken the operation of nature 
in the cutting of teeth : and perhaps it may' be faid, 
that the plealing fenfation of tajle, which is then firft 
experienced, and afterwards remembered, prompts the 
child to continue at intervals the exertion of chewing 
after all its teeth are cut; fo that though the ad of 
eating is not performed with a view to the maftication 
of food or the nouriftiment of the body, it may yet 
be performed, not from any inftindive impulfe, but 
merely from an early and deep rooted affociation. But 
in anfwer to this it is fufficient to afk, Who taught the 
infant that the ad of chewing would quicken the ope¬ 
ration of nature in the cutting of teeth? Not reafon, 
furely, nor experience ; for an infant knows nothing 
of teeth or the manner in which they grow: and if it 
be granted, that for this purpofe it was originally im¬ 
pelled by fome Internal and- myfterious influence to 
perform the adion of chewing, we are not inclined to 
■deny that the operation may be continued for other 
purpofes by means of affociation. 

In human works though laboured on with pain, 

A thoufand movements fcarce one purpofe gain j 
In God’s, one Angle can its end produce, 

Yet ferves to fecond too fome other life. 

This is found philofophy confirmed by observation and 
daily experience : but though in the works of God, one 
principle produces many confequences,. and though 
perhaps there is not a principle which falls under our 
cognizance more fruitful than that of affociation, 
yet if it be not fufficient to account for the JrJ aS of 


chewing, we cannot refer to it alone as to the fource 
of that operation. Should it be faid, that the gums 
of an infant are at the period of cutt ng teeth fo irritable, 
that the moment any thing is applied to them the jaws 
perform a motion merely automatic, which we miftake 
for the fpontaneous effed of inftind; ftill we would 
afk, What prompts the child to apply every thing to its 
mouth ? Does the irritation of the gums contrad the 
mufcles of the arm ? By a bigot for mechanifm tins. 
might be faid, were it true that the arm of an infant, 
like a piece of clock-work, is always fo regularly moved 
as to bring its hand diredly into contad with the gums; 
but this is far from being the cafe; an infant makes 
many unfuccefsful efforts' to reach its mouth, and does 
not accomplifh its purpofe till after repeated .trials.- 
Perhaps it may.be alleged (for when men adopt a fa¬ 
vourite hypothefis they will allege any thing in its fup- 
port), that infants are taught to carry things to their 
mouths by the pleafing fenfation received from the ap¬ 
plication of their nurfes breafts, and continue the prac¬ 
tice from habit and affociation. But it is certain that 
they do not begin this pradice till teeth are forming 
in their gums ; and then they ufe fuch things as they 
themfelves carry to their mouths very differently from 
the breaft s of their nurfe: they conftantly chew and bite 
their rattles, though they very feldom bite their nurfes. 
As this pradice cannot be begun from a principle of 
affociation, fo it appears to us that it cannot be con¬ 
tinued upon fuch a principle. Were the fenfation ex¬ 
perienced by an infant when chewing a hard fubftance 
a pleafing fenfation, the remembrance of the pleafure 
might as a motive prompt it to repeat the operation 
but it is obvious, that by preffing a gum, through 
which a tooth is making its way, againft any thing 
hard, the infant muff experience a painful fenfation; 
and therefore the influence which impels it to continue 
this operation, muft be fomething more powerful than 
pleafure or pain (a). 

Thefe three .adions, then, by which infants fuck, by 
which they chew their food, and by which mankind 
are propagated, have undeniably their origin in in¬ 
ftind. There may be many other human adions 
which derive their origin from the fame fource (d) ; 

but 


Inftind. 


(a) A learned phyfician, to whom this article was fbown in manufeript, and to whofe animadverfions it is 
indebted for great part of what merit it may poffefs, thinks that the pain arifing from the cutting of teeth is 
alleviated by the chewing of hard fubftances, and that this is the caufe of that inclination which infants have 
perpetually to chew. To give probability to an opinion which admits not of dired proof, he obferves, that 
the violent pain in the glam penis occafioned by a ftene in the bladder, is certainly alleviated by rubbing the giant 
and pulling the prepuce, which is therefore a very frequent employment of all who are afflided with that dread¬ 
ful diforder. Notwithftanding the deference which "we willingly pay to the judgment of our friend, we can 
perceive no analogy between thefe two cafes, which, to be of any ufe to his argument, ought to be not only 
analogous but fimiiaf. It is well known that rubb'vhg the giant penis will almoft at any time give a pleafing 
fenfation; and it is ealy to conceive how two oppofite fenfations, excited at once in the fame place, may coun¬ 
terbalance each other, fo as to leave the patient equally free from pleafure and pain. But is it conceivable, 
that to prefs againft a hard fubftance a gum in which a tooth is forming, fhould excite a pleafing fenfation ? If 
it be, our friendis opinion accounts better than ours ‘fox the continuance of the pradice of chewing ; but ftill it 
muft be inJlinS, which, on either filppofition, JirJl direds the infant to that operation, for it cannot be begun ei¬ 
ther from reafon or experience. 

(n) The reftieffnefs which perpetually accompanies the paffage of a ftone from the kidneys through the 
ureters, has by many been confidered as the effed of inftind; and their opinion is not without a plaufible 
foundation. In a nephritic paroxyfm, a man riles from his chair, throws himfelf down with violence, and rifes 
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InftinA. but in a ftate of civil fociety it is very difficult, if not 
- v v ' impoffible, to diftinguiih them from the effedts of early 
habit (e). 

Such, however, is the prefent impatience of that la¬ 
bour without which effects cannot be traced to their 
caufes, that every phenomenon in human nature, which 
to former philofophers would have occafioned difficul¬ 
ty, is now"thought to be fufficiently accounted for by 
referring it to fome i 11ftinch as its particular caufe ; and 
he who can provide himfelf with a lufficient number 
of thefe inftindts, for the reality of which he offers 110 
proof, feats himfelf in the philofopher's chair, and 
dreams that he is didtating a fyltem of fcience, whilft 
he is only retailing a' colledtion of anecdotes. A phi- 
iB lofopher of this fchool has lately carried the dodtrine 
Adtions er- of inftindtive principles fo far, as to attribute the fu- 
roneoufly periority of man over the other animals, chiefly to the 
Tinftindt 8 reat nu mber of inftindts with which his mind is endow- 
’ ed; and among thefe he reckons (not, we believe, as 
charadteriftic of our fpecies in contradiftindtion to other 
animals, but as part of the inftindtive bundle in the large- 
nefs of which our fuperiority confifts) “the •voiding of 
urine and excrement, freezing, retraction of the mufcles up¬ 
on the application of any painful ftimulus, the moving of 
the eye-lids and other parts of the body. 1 ' Thefe (he 
fays.) are effedts of original inftindts, and effential to the 
exiftence of young animals. With this writer inftindt 
is fometimes reprefented as looking into futurity, and 
adting upon motives which has hitherto been conftder- 
ed as the province of reafon and the charadteriftic of 
man : here the fame inftindt is confounded with ir¬ 
ritation and mechanifin ; and if this mode of philofo- 
phifing continue in faftiion, we fliall not be furprifed 
to find men, beafts, birds, and vegetables, confidered 
by fome other writer asnothingmorethandifferentfpecies 
of the fame genus of beings, that are all adtuated by the 
great and univerfal principle of inftindt. If fneezing and 
the retradtion of the mufcles upon the application of any 
painful ftimulus be adtions of inftindt, there cannot be a 
You IX. 


doubt,upon the received principles of philofophy,butthat Inftindt. 
the contraction of the leaves of the fenfitive plant upon ' v " 
the application of any ftimulus proceeds likewife from 
inftindt: nay, a piece of leather muft be endowed with 
inftindt; for it too retradts upon the application of 
the painful ftimulus of fire. All thefe are evidently 
fimilar effedts produced by the fame or fimilar caufes ; 
for in the operations of fneezing and retradting the 
mufcles upon any painful application, there is not the 
leaft fpontaneous exertion on our part, no co-operation 
of mind more than in the contradtion of the leather 
and the plant. With refpedt to the voiding of urine 
and excrement, it is obvious, that at firft thefe opera¬ 
tions are performed without any effort of fpontaneity ; 
and that a voluntary power over the mufcles which 
are fubfervient to them is very gradually acquired. 

Urine and excrement irritate the bladder and guts, 
which are fupplied with branches of the fame nerves 
that fupply the abdominal mufcles. But it is well 
known that the irritation of one branch of a nerve 
brings on a contraction of the mufcles which are fup¬ 
plied by the other branches. Urine and excrement 
therefore are evidently expelled by the mechanical 
contradtion of the organs of excretion : and to attri¬ 
bute thefe evacuations to inJlinEl, is equally abfurd as to 
fay, that water or any other foft fubftance pent up in a 
veffel, and preffed equally on all fides, makes it efcape 
by inflinS through the eafieft paffage. It is difficult 
to guefs what the author means by the inftindtive 
motion of the eye-lids and other parts of the body. 

There is a motion of the eye-lids which is vo¬ 
luntary, and another which is involuntary. The former 
proceeds from fome motive, to exclude too great a 
glare of light, or to guard the eye againft a forefeen 
mifchief, and is therefore the refult of reafon as diftin- 
guifhed from inftindt: the latter is obvioufly the effect 
of affociation, which took place in early infancy and 
produced a habit. Infants for feveral days after birth 
do not wink with their eyes upon the approach of one’s 
L 1 hand 


again he knows not why. Thefe motions are certainly performed by fpontaneous exertions ; and as they 
tend to quicken the defcent of the ftone, they ferve the beft of purpofes. Yet though they are not perform¬ 
ed with this view, and though nine-tenths of mankind know nothing of their falutary tendency, we would 
not be too-pofitive that they proceed from inftindt. A man fuffering violent pain tries every experiment to 
procure relief; and if thefe inceffant changes of pofture be begun with any view of this kind, however indiftindt, 
they commence from reafon, and may be continued by habit. If they be begun with no view whatever, they are 
undoubtedly inftindtive. 

( e ) “ As intelledt is latent for a confiderable time in the individuals among us, and muft have been latent 
for a very longtime, perhaps for ages, among favages, it is not to be fuppofed that Nature, in that natural and 
primitive ftate, would leave us unprovided with what (he has fo bountifully beftowed ttpon other animals. 
What particular inftindt man then had, it is difficult to fay ; but this we may be affured of, that he had all that 
was neceffary for his being and well-being : but not fo much would be neceffary to him as to other animals, 
whofe oeconomy is more artificial than that of man, his being very Ample, and much refembling that of cattle 
and horfes. After he had acquired intellect, reafon would, in fome meafure, fupply the place of inftindt: and 
there remains nothing now of inftindt among us, except what appears in our infants before they have got the 
ufe of reafon ; fuch as their applying to the breaft of the mother for nourifhment. By the ufe of intelledt, 
and the arts and fciences invented by us, we have formed a fyftem of life altogether different from the natural.” 
Ancient Metaphyfics, vol. ii. page 300. 

Whether intelledt was for ages latent among favages, this is not the proper place to enquire. It is a 
queftion which may be confidered afterwards, when the author’s opinion refpedting the four minds in man 
paffes under our review : but whatever may be thought of thefe peculiar fentiments, the reafon here affigned 
for the difficulty of afcertaining the genuine inftindts of man, will be admitted by all who have thought fufficient¬ 
ly on the fubjedt- 
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hand or any other fubftance ; but after having experi- 
v enced pain from too much light or any other thing 
which hurts the eye, and that pain having at firft 
produced ah automatic motion of the eye-lids, the 
motion comes in time to be fo clofely aflociated with 
its caufe, that the very appearance of the latter pro¬ 
duces the former. In all this there is no inftinCt, nor 
Sny thing which refembles inftinCt: hi the one cafe, 
the motion of the eye-lids is in the ftriCteft fenfe volunta¬ 
ry and rational; and in the other, it is either automatic 
or the effect of habit. 

“ The love of light (fays the fame writer) is exhi¬ 
bited, by infants at a very early period. I have re¬ 
marked,evident fymptoms of this attachment on the 
third day after birth. When children are farther 
advanced, marks of the various pa.ffions generally 
appear. The paflion of fear is discoverable at the 
age of two months. It is called forth by approach¬ 
ing the hand' to the child’s eye, and by any hidden 
motion or unufual noife.” It has likewife been faid, 
that “ an infant may be put into a fright by an angry 
countenance, and foothed again by Smiles and blan- 
difhments and “that all thefe are cafes of pure in¬ 
ftinCt.” Iii reply to which, we fcruple not to af- 
fert with Dr Prieftley, that ail infant (uiilefs by an 
infant be meant a child who has a good deal of expe¬ 
rience, and of courfe has made many obfervations oh 
the connections of things) “ is abfolutely incapable of 
terror. I am pofitive (fays he), that no child ever 
Showed the leaft Symptom of fear or apprehenfion 
till he had adtually received hurts and had felt pain; 
and that children have no fear of any particular per- 
fon or thing, but in confequence of fome connection 
between that perfon or thing and the pain they 
have felt. If any inftinCt of this kind Were more 
necdfary than another, it would be the dread'oi Jire. 
But every body mud have obferved, that infants 
fhow no fign of any fuch thing ; for they will as 
readily put their finger to the flame of a candle as 
to any thing elfe, till they have been burned. But 
after fome painful experience of this kind, their 
dread of fife, though undeniably the effect of affo- 
eiation, becomes as quick and as effectual in its 
operations as if it were an original - inftinCtive prin¬ 
ciple.” We moreover do not hefitate to fay, 
with the fame great philofopher, that if it were pof- 
fible always to beat and terrify a child with a 
placid countenance, fo as never to affume that ap¬ 
pearance but in thofe circumftances, and always to 
foothe him with what we call an angry countenance, 
this connection of ideas would be reverfed, and we 
Should fee the child- frighted with a fmile and de¬ 
lighted with a frown. In faCt, there is no more 
reafon to believe that a child is naturally afraid of 
a frown, than that he is'afraid of being in the dark ; 
'and of this children certainly difeover no fign, till 


they have either found fomething difagreeable to InfllnA. 

them in the dark, or have been told that there is '-— 

fomething dreadful in it. 

The truth of thefe obfervations is fo obvious, that 
we doubt not but they will carry conviction to the 
mind of every reader. For though it Should be grant¬ 
ed, that fo early as on the third day after birth children 
exhibit fymptoms of uneafinefs upon the fudden ex- 
clufion of light, it would by no means follow that the 
love of light is in them inftinCtive (a). Light operates 
upon the eye by contact, and communicates to the 
infant a fenfation of touch. If that fenfation be plea- 
fant, the child mult neceffarily feel fome degree of 
uneafinefs upon its removal, juft as a full grown man 
mult feel uUeafy upon being deprived of any pofitive 
pleafure. But is fenfation, or pi. afure, or tire removal 
of pleafure, pure iriltinCt ? No, l’urely. 

Thus difficult is it to fay in many cafes what ac¬ 
tions have their origin in inftinCt, and what are merely 1 
the effects of early alfociatioii. But we think it may 
be fafeiy affirmed, that no aCtion, whether of man oi" 
brute, which is deliberately performed with a viivO to 
confequences, can with'any propriety be faid to proceed 
from inftinCt; for fuch aCtiohs are the effeCt of realbri 
influenced by motives. Deliberation and inftinCt are 
Obvioufly incompatible. To fay with the author of 
the Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, “ that, when we ar 6 
ftimulated by a particular inftinCt, inftead of inftantly 
obeying the impulfe, another inftinCt arifes in oppofi- 
tion, creates hesitation, and often totally extinguishes 
the original motive to aCtion,” is either to affirm what is 
apparently not true, or it is a grofs perverfion of lan¬ 
guage. Motives oppofed to each other may create , 
hesitation, and a powerful motive may counterbalance 
a feeble inftinCt; but of two or more inftinCts operating 
it the fame time, and oppofing each other, we have no 
conception. InftinCt, if we choofe to fpeak a language 
that is intelligible, means a certain iftipulfe under the 
direction of Supreme Wifdorh ; and it is very little pro¬ 
bable that fuch wifdom Should give oppofite im’pulfes 
at the fame inftant. In the natural works of animals, 
which are confefl’edly under the influence of'nftinCt, 

We perceive no fymptoms of deliberation ; but eve¬ 
ry one, when not interrupted by external violence, 
proceeds without hefitation in the direCt road, to an 
end of which the animal itfelf knows nothing. The 
fame would be the .cafe with man were he under the 
guidance of inftinCt: and it is vain to fay that the in¬ 
ftinCt of fear is daily counteracted by ambition and re- 
fentnient, till it be prOVed that fear, ambition, and rsfint- 
mer.t, are really inftinCts. Of this, however, the author 
feems to have no doubt. Indeed his work is fo libe¬ 
rally Stored with thefe principles, fo ufeful to every 
man who wiShes to acquire the name of a philofopher 
without the labour of investigation, that not only fear, 
ambition, and refentment, but even fuperfitim, devotion , 

t'ifpe tl, _ 


r (A^It may with equal propriety be faid, and upon apparently better evidence, that children have an inftinCtive 
love of darknefi. A child who has been for fome time in a dark room, Will exhibit Stronger fymptoms of 
uneafinefs -upon the fudden introduction of candles,, than he would upon candles being fuddenly carried out of 
a room: which had been for Some time illuminated. This faCt, and the reafon of it, are well known to every 
man who has but barely dipt into the fcience of Optics: but no philofopher, till our author, arofe, ever thought 
*£accounting for it by the Short and eafy method of inftinCts 
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fnftin&. refa'S for-eminent characters, avarice, hope, envy, hue- 
v v vo'.enet, and fympathy, arc all, in bis opinion, injanQs fun- 

pie or modified. The origin of fear we have already 
ieen when examining the inftindts faid to exhibit theiri- 
•felves in early infancy: let us try if we cannot trace 
fome other individuals of this numerous family to the 
19 fame fource of early aifociations. 

Source of The cafe then feems to be as follows. We firft per- 
this error. C eive or f u pp 0 fe fome real good, i. e. fome fitnefs to 
promote our happinels, in thofe things which we love 
or defire. Hence we annex to thofe things the idea 
of pleafure; with which they come, in time, to be fo 
clofely aflociated in our minds, that they cannot ever 
after prefent themfelves without bringing that idea 
along with them. This affociation likewife often re¬ 
mains even after that which firft gave rife to it is quite 
forgotten, or perhaps does not exift. An inftance or 
two will make this \ cry clear. No man can be born 
,a lover of money ; for in a ftate of nature money exifts 
not: no man therefore can be born with our author’s 
inftindt of avarice, directed in the manner which the 
moft common acceptation of that word denotes. Yet 
how many men are there in the world, who have as 
ftrong a defire for money as if that defire were innate 
and inftindtive ; who account fo much money fo much 
happinefs; and who make tire mere poffeffion of gold 
and filver, without any thought or defign of ufing 
them, the ultimate end of all their adtions ? This is not 
becaufe the love of money is born with them, for that 
is impoflible; but becaufe they firft perceive a great 
many advantages from the poffeffion of money, whence 
they conceive a pleafure in having - it. Hence they 
defire it, endeavour,to Qbtain it, and feel an adtual 
pleafure in obtaining and poffeffing it. Then, by 
dropping , the intermediate fteps between money and 
happinefs, they join money and happinefs immediately 
together, and content themfelves with the phantuftic 
pleafure of having it; making that which was at firft 
purfued only as means, be to them an ultimate end, in 
which confifts their happinefs or mifery. The fame 
might be obferved concerning the thirfl after know¬ 
ledge, fame, ambition, and moft of the various pur- 
fuits of life. Thefe are at firft entered upon with a 
veiw to fome farther end, but at length become hftbi- 
tual exercife ; with which the idea of pleafure is fo 
clofely affociated, that we continue the purfuit after 
the reafon from, which it was at firft begun has entire¬ 
ly vanifhed from our minds. Hence alfo we may ac¬ 
count for another of our author’s modified inJlinBs, the 
almoft diabolical feeling of envy. Mr Locke obferves, 
that there are fome men entirely unacquainted with this 
paffion. His obfervation we believe to be a juft one : 
for moft men that are ufed to reflation, remember the 
time when they were firft under its influence; and 
though they did not, it is a thing very little likely that 
the beneficent Author of nature ihould, have implanted 
in the human mind, even the feeds of an inftindt, which, 
in the emphatic language of the Rambler, “ is mere 
unmixed and genuine evil.” Envy is that pain which 
arifes in the mind upon obferving the fuccefs or prof- 
perity of others ; not however of all others, indefinitely, 
but only of thofe with whom, upon fome account or 
other, the envious perfon has once had a rivalfhip. 
But of fuch a feeling the origin is obvious ; for when 
two or more perfons are competitors for the fame 


thing, the fuccefs of the one neceffarily tends to the Inftindt. 
detriment of the other : hence the fuccefs of the one , II 
rival is in the mind of the other clofely affociated with •'dhtution. 
pain or mifery; and this affociation remaining af ter 
the rivallliip which occafioncd it has ceafed, the perfon 
in whofe mind envy is thus generated, always feels pain 
at the fuccefs of his rival even in affairs which have no 
relation to the original competition. Thus it is, Unit 
we are apt to envy thofe perfons who refufe to be 
guided by our judgments, or perfuacled by our argu¬ 
ments : For this is nothing elfe than a riva'lliip about 
the fuperiority of judgment; and we take a f’ecret pi ide, 
both to let the world fee, and in imagining ourielves, 
that in peifpicacity and ftrength of judgment we have 
no fuperior. 

Though the principle of affociation will be mmc 
fully explained in another place, there is one obfer¬ 
vation which muft not be omitted here ; it is, flat we 
do not always, nor perhaps for the moft part, make 
thefe allocations ourfelves, but learn them from others 
in very early life. We annex happinefs or mifery to 
certain things or adtions, becaufe we fee it done by our 
parents or companions ; and acquire principles of ac¬ 
tion by imitating thofe whom we efteem, or by being 
told, by thofe in whom, we have been taught to place 
confidence, that fuch conduct will promote our happi¬ 
nefs, and that the reverfe will involve us. in mifery. 

.Hence the fon too often inherits both the vices and 
the party of his father as, well as his eftate ; hence-na¬ 
tional virtues, and vices, difpofitions and opinions ; and. 
hence too it is, that habits formed before the period of 
diftindt remembrance are fo generally miftaken for na¬ 
tural inftindts. — 

From the whole then of th ! s inveftigation, We think Men pef- 
ourfelves warranted to conclude, that there is an efletv form ratio- 
tial difference between mechanifm and inftindt, and nal,inftinc- 
between both and reafon ; that mankind perform ac- tive > an 4 
tions by each of thefe principles, and that thofe ac- ^ibn^" 6 
tions ought to be carefully diftinguifhed ; and, though 
the human mind is unqueftionably endowed with a few 
inftindts neceffary to the prefervation of the individual 
and the propagation of the race, that by far the greater 
part of thofe aftions which are commonly faid to pro¬ 
ceed from inftindt are merely the effedts of early ha- ^ 
bits. We are likewife of opinion, that the prefent The dart. 
fafliionable mode of referring almoft every phenomenon ger of re¬ 
in human nature to a particular inftindt as its ultimate ferringevc- 
caufe, is hurtful to fcience, as tending to check all *7 P^eco- 
further inquiry ; and dangerous in'morals, as making in " 

people implicitly follow, as the diBates of nature and ture M 
nature’s Gon, the abfurd, fuperjiitious, or impious cujloms particular 
of their refpedtive countries. inftindt at 

INSTITUTES, in literary hiftory, a book con- ‘ ts u ' t1 ' 
taining the elements of the Roman law. mate cau ^ c ’ 

The inftitutes are divided into four books ; and con¬ 
tain an abridgment of the whole body of the civil law, 
being defigned for the ufe of ftudents. See Law, 
n° 6,—11. and 43, 44. 

Institute, in Scots law. When by difpofition 
or deed of entail a number of perfons are called to 
the fucceffion of an eftate one after another, the per¬ 
fon firft named is called the inftitute, the others fuljli- 
■ tutes. 

INSTITUTION, in general, fignifies the efta- 
blilhing or founding fomething.—£n the canon and 
L 1 2 com- 
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Ii^flrument common law it fignifies the inverting a clerk with the 
II fpiritualities of a redtory, &c. which is done by the bi- 
Infurance.^ fhop, who ufes tire following formula: “ I inftitute you 
redtor of fuch a church with the cure of fouls, and re¬ 
ceive your care and mine.” 

Institutions, in literary matters, denotes a fyftem 
of the elements or rules of any art or fcience. 

Thus phyrtcal, or medicinal inftitutions, are fuch 
as teach the neceffary prsecognita to the pradtice of me¬ 
dicine, or the cure of difeafes. 

INSTRUMENT, in general, whatever is fubfer- 
vient to a caufe in producing any effedt. 

Mathematical, Philofophical, See. Instruments. See 
Astronomy, Electricity, Geometry, Levelling, 
Mechanics, Optics, Pneumatics, &c. &c. 

Instrument is alfo ufed in law, to fignify Lome 
public adt, or authentic deed, by means whereof any 
truth is made apparent, or any right or title eftablifh- 
ed, in a court of juftice. 

Notorial Instrument, in Scots law, any fadt certified 
in writing, under the hand of a notary-public. 

INSUBRIUM ager, (anc. geog.), a diftridt of the 
Tranfpadana; fituated between the Ticinus to the weft, 
the Addua to the eaft, the Padus to the fouth, and 
Orobii to the north. The people called Infulres by Li¬ 
vy, Infubri by Ptolemy, and Ifombres by Strabo. Now 
the Duchy of Milan. 

INSULAR, any thing belonging to an ifland.— 
Infular fituations are produdtive of many happy confe- 
quences to the inhabitants, both with refpedt to the 
climate, fecurity, and convenience for commerce; for 
a particular account of which, fee Island and Coast. 

INSULATED, in architecture, an appellation gi¬ 
ven to fuch columns as ftand alone, or free from any 
contiguous wall, like an ifland in the fea; whence the 
name. 

Insulated, in eledtrical experiments. When any 
body is prevented from communicating with the earth 
by the interpofition of an eledtric body, it is faid to be 
infulated. See Electricity, p. 418. 

INSURANCE, in law and commerce, a contract, 
whereby one party engages to pay the Ioffes which the 
other may fuftain, for a ftipulated premium or confide- 
ration. The moft common forts are, Infurance againft 
the dangers of the leas, infurance againft fire, infurance 
of debts, and infurance of lives. 

I. Insurance againjl Lofs at Sea, is .the moft beneficial 
inftitution, for promoting the fecurity of trade, and 
preventing the ruin of individuals ; and is now con- 
dudted by a regular fyftem of rules, eftablilhed by the 
interpofition of the legiflature, the decifion of the courts 
of juftice, and the pradtice of merchants. 

It is carried on to the beft advantage by public com¬ 
panies, or by a confiderable number of private perfons, 
each of whom only engages for a l'mall fum, on the fame 
veffel. In Britain there are two public companies efta- 
blifhed by authority of parliament, viz. the London and 
Royal Exchange Infurance-Companies. For procu¬ 
ring fubfeription by private perfons, brokers are gene¬ 
rally employed, who extend the policy or contradt of 
infurance, procure fubferiptions, and aflift at fettling 
Ioffes. They are intitled to an allowance’ for their 
troubles, generally 5 per cent, on premiums, and 2 per 
cent, on Ioffes. 

The parties who engage to pay the damage are call¬ 


ed the infurers or under-writers : the parties for whofe Infurance, 

fecurity they engage are called the infured; and the ' v - ' 

premium is underftood to be paid when the infurance is 
made. 

On this fubjedt, we flra.ll confider, What is neceffary 
to render an infurance valid:-When the rifk com¬ 

mences, and when it terminates :—What conftitutes a 
total or a partial lofs :—What proof of lofs is neceffary: 

—and, How the lofs is adjufted. 

Firjl, In order to render an infurance valid, the in¬ 
fured mull have property really at ftake; the voyage 
muft take place under the circumftances agreed on; the 
dangers infured againft muft not be contrary to law j 
and a candid account muft be given of circumftances 
which enhance the danger. 

x. The condition of poffefling property was required 
by 19 Geo. II. c. 37. to prevent fhips from being 
fraudulently deftroyed when infured above their value; 
and to difeourage a pradtice which had become common, 
of converting policies to the purpofe of mere wagers. 

In tranfadtions of this kind, as the infured had no pro¬ 
perty, and could claim no indemnification for partial 
damage ; fo the infurers, having loft their wager by 
the flfip’s being loft, could claim no abatement, though 
part was faved : accordingly, the policies contained 
claufes of intereft or no intereft, free from average, and 
without benefit of falvage. All fuch policies are de¬ 
clared invalid. 

This reftridtion does not extend to privateers, nor 
to fhips trading to the Spanifh or Portuguefe planta¬ 
tions. 

Infurances are commonly made as intereft ftiall ap¬ 
pear ; and it is incumbent on the infured to prove the 
value of his property. The value of the goods may 
be proved by the invoices ; and the coquet muft be 
produced, if required, to inftrudt that the goods were 
adtually flopped. It is admitted to value the fhip at 
prime coft and charges, dedudting the freights that 
have been drawn fince purchafed, if the proprietors 
choofe to ftand to that rule ; but they are not reftric- 
ted to it. Sometimes the value of the fhip or goods is 
expreffed in the policy; and this value muft be admit¬ 
ted, although it be higher than the true one ; but it 
is incumbent on the infured to prove that he had pro¬ 
perty at ftake ; and, if the property be trifling in com¬ 
panion of the fum infured, the infurance will be fet 
afide, as an evafion of the ftatute. 

Expedted profits, and bounty on the whale-fifhery, 
if fpecified in the policy, may be infured. 

When the value is lefs than the fum infured, the 
owners may claim a return of premium for the ex- 
cefs. 

If tflere be feveral policies on the fame fubject, of 
different dates, the earlier one is valid, and the others 
muft be vacated. If they be of the fame date, they 
muft be vacated in equal proportions. 

When a policy is vacated, in whole or in part, the 
under-writers have a right to retain ~ per cent, for their 
trouble. 

In the cafe of a cargo intended for A, but after¬ 
wards fent to B, both expected it, and infured, and B 
claimed for the value on its being loft. The under¬ 
writers anfwered, that it was a double infurance, and 
they ought only to pay their proportion. Judgment was. 
given, finding them liable for the whole, and referving 

to 
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Infurance. to them any demand competent againft the underwri- 
' v ' ters who infured for A. 

Fraudulently to call away or deftroy a fhip infured 
above its value, is felony. 

2. If the ihip does not proceed on the voyage, or if, 
being warranted to depart with convoy, it departs 
without convoy, the infurance mull be vacated. 

If the extent of a trading voyage be uncertain, the 
longeft one in contemplation is defcribed in the policy, 
and it is agreed that part of the prermum {hall be re¬ 
turned if the voyage be fhortenecl. In like manner, in 
time of war, when infurance is made without condition 
of convoy, it is agreed that part of the premium be re¬ 
turned in cafe it fail with convoy. 

When a fhip is warranted to depart with convoy, it 
is underftood from the ufual place of convoy {e. g. the 
Downs), and it is infured till it arrive there. 

The common proof of failing with convoy is the pro- 
duftion of failing orders; but, if a fhip be prevented 
by the weather from receiving the failing orders, other 
proof may be admitted. 

A fhip was infured from the Thames to Halifax, 
warranted to fail from Portfmouth with convoy. The 
convoy had failed before the fhip arrived there, and the 
underwriters declined to infure it, without convoy, for 
the reft of the voyage. They were found liable to re¬ 
turn part of the premium, retaining only in proportion 
to the accuftomed rate from London to Portfmouth. 
This decifion feems to eftablifh the following principle, 
that, when the voyage performed is only part of that 
defcribed in the policy, and when the rifle can be pro¬ 
portioned, the underwriters are bound to return part 
of the premium, though there be no agreement for 
that purpofe. 

But, if a fhip, infured only againft the hazards of 
the fea, be taken by the enemy, the infured have no 
right to claim a return of premium, though the cap¬ 
ture happen foon, under pretence that little fea-hazard 
was incurred. 

If a fhip deviates from the voyage defcribed in the 
policy without neceffity, it fets afide the infurance. 
An intention to deviate is not fufficient to fet it afide; 
there muft be an aifhial deviation ; and, even in that 
cafe, the infurers are liable for damages fuftained be¬ 
fore deviation. 

It is no deviation to go out of the way to the accu¬ 
ftomed place of convoy, nor to the neareft place where 
neceffary repairs may be had. Deviation, for the pur- 
* pofe of fmuggling, if without the knowledge of the 
owners, does not fet afide the infurance, nor when the 
mafter is forced by the crew to return. y. 

In infurances to the Eaft-Indies, and home, the in¬ 
furers are underftood to take the rifk of detention in 
the country, and of country voyages. 

3. Infurance of prohibited goods, againft the rifk of 
feizure by the government, is unlawful, and invalid. 
The infurers, infured, brokers, and all acceffories, are 
liable to the fine of 5001. 

4. If the infured have any information of more than 
common danger, they muft reveal every fuch circum- 
ftance to the infurers, otherwife the policy is fet afide. 

This rule is eftabliihed for the prefervation of good 
faith; and there are feveral ftrong decifions in fup- 
port of it. If a fhip be fpoke to leaky at fea, or if 
there be a report of its being loft, thefe circumilances 


muft be communicated to the infurers. Even the Infurance.^ 
concealment of a falfe report of lofs vitiates the infu- 
ranee ; and, if the fhip be afterwards loft, though in a 
different manner, the infured w ill recover nothing. In 
a voyage from Carolina to London, another fhip had 
failed 10 days after that which was infured, and ar ? 
rived feven days before the infurance was made ; and 
the concealment of this circumftance, though the fact 
was not proved to the fatisfaftion of the jury, was 
confidered as fufficient to fet it afide. Alfo, during the 
continuance of the American war, a fhip being in¬ 
fured from Portugal, by the month, without conde- 
feending on the voyage, failed for North America, 
and was taken by an American privateer. The infurers 
refufed to pay, becaufe the hazardous deftination was 
concealed; and it was only upon proof of the infured 
being equally ignorant of it that they were found 
liable. 

But the infured are not obliged to take notice of 
general perils, which the infurers are underftood to have 
in contemplation; dangerous navigation, Weft-Indian 
hurricanes, enterprizes of the enemy, and the like. 

Infurance is not fet afide by a miftake in the name 
of the fhip or mafter, or the like. 

Infurance may be made on an uncertain fhip; on 
any fhip that the goods may be loaded on; on any 
fhip that A fhall fail in from Virginia. In this laft 
cafe, the policy is not transferred to a fhip which A 
goes on board during the voyage. 

Secondly , If a fhip be infured at and from a port, 
the infurance commences immediately if the fhip be 
there, or at its arrival there. If it be damaged when 
preparing for a voyage, the infurers are liable; but 
not if the voyage be laid afide for feveral years, with 
confent of the owners. Infurance from a port com¬ 
mences when the fhip breaks ground; and, if it fet 
fail, and be driven back and loft in the port, the in¬ 
furers are liable. 

Infurance on goods generally continues till they be 
landed; but, if they be fold after the fhip’s arrival, 
and freight contracted to another port, the infurance 
is concluded. Goods fent on board another fhip or 
lighter are not at the rifk of the infurer; but goods 
fent afhore in the long boat are. 

Infurance on freight commences when the goods are 
put on board. 

Goods from the Eaft-Indies, infured to Gibraltar, 
and to be refhipped from thence to Britain, were put 
on board a ftore-fhip at Gibraltar, to wait an oppor¬ 
tunity of re-fhipping, and were loft: The cuftom of 
putting goods aboard a ftore-lhip being proved, the 
infurers were found liable. 

Lofs of fails afhore, when the fhip is repairing, is 
comprehended within the infurance. What is necef- 
farily underftood, is infured, as well as what is ex.- 
preffed; the effential means, and intermediate fteps, as 
well as the end. Ships performing quarantine are at 
the rifk of the infurer. 

Thirdly, The infurers are liable for a total lofs when 
the fubjeft perifhes through any of the perils infured 
againft. Baratry, though it properly fignifies running 
away with the fhip, extends to any kind of fraud in 
the mafter or mariners. Infurance againft detention 
of princes does not extend to lhips that are feized for 
tranfgreffing the laws of foreign countries. 


The 
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vfiifur’sce. The infurers are alfo liable for a total lofs, when 
‘ v damage is fuftained, and the remaining property aban¬ 
doned or veiled in the infurers. 

If a fhip be ftranded, or taken, and kept by the 
enemy, or detained by any foreign power, or feized 
for the' fervice of the government, the proprietors have 
v a right to abandon. 

Bat, if a Ihip be taken by the enemy, and be re¬ 
taken, or makes its efcape, before adlion again!! the 
infurers; have the infured a right to abandon, or mull 
they only claim for the damages fubllained as an ave¬ 
rage lofs ? There are oppofite decifions, according as 
the circumftances of the cafe were ftrong. When the 
{hip was long detained, the goods perifhable, the voy¬ 
age entirely loft, or fo difturbed, that the purfuit of it 
was not worth the freight, or when the damage ex¬ 
ceeds half the value of the thing, they have been found 
intitled to abandon; (Gofs againft Withers, 2 Bur- 
■row, 683.,). But, if the voyage be completed with 
little trouble or delay, they are not intitled; (Hamil¬ 
ton again!! Mendez, 2 Burrow, 1198.). 

The infured cannot claim, as for a total lofs, on 
•an offer to abandon, when the lofs is, in its nature, 
only partial; for, if this were, permitted, they might 
devolve the lofs occafioned by bad markets on the 
infurers. 

And, in all cafes, the infured have their' option to 
abandon, or not. They may retain their property if 
they pleafe, and claim for an average lofs; and they 
mu!! make their option before they .claim. 

If the goods be fo much damaged, that their value 
is lefs than the freight, the infurers are accountable as 
for a total lofs. 

The infurers are liable for general average, when 
the property is charged with contribution; and for 
particular average, when the property is damaged, or 
part of it deftroyed. 

If the damage be fuftained through the fault of the 
fhip, the owners of the goods may have recourfe, ei¬ 
ther again!! the mafter or infurers ; and, if the in¬ 
furers be charged, they ftand in the place of the 
owners, and have recourfe again!! the mafter. 

In order to prevent the infurers from being troubled 
with frivolous demands for average, it is generally 
ftipulated, that none fhall be charged under 5 per cent. 
or fome other determined rate; and corn, flax, fruit, 
fifh, and like perifhable goods, are warranted free 
from average, unlefs general, or the fhip be ftranded. 

In order to encourage every effort to fave the fhip, 
the infurers are liable for charges laid out with that 
defign, although the fubjedl perifh. Thus, they may 
•be charged,with more than the fum infured. 

In cafe of goods being damaged, the proportion of 
the fum Infured, for which the underwriters are liable, 
is regulated by the proportion of the prices which the 
found and damaged goods fetch at the port of defti- 
nation. The prime coft of the goods is not confidered, 
nor the neceffity of immediate fale, in confequence of 
damage. Although the damaged goods fell above 
prime coft, the infurers are liable. 

Fourthly, if a Ihip be loft, and the crew faved, the 
•lofs is proved by the evidence of the crew. 

If damage be fuftained, the extent is proved by an 
examination of the fubjedl damaged, at the {hip’s 
arrival; and the caufe by the evidence,of the crew. 
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If the {hip'be ftranded, evidence rauf' be taken at' Infurance. 
the place where ftranded. “ 

Documents of lofs mull be laid before the under¬ 
writers, with all convenient fpeed; and, if thefe be. 
fufficiently clear, the lofs {hould be immediately fettled. 

The underwriters generally grant their notes at a month’ 
or fix weeks date for their proportions. 

If a Ihip be not heard of for a certain time, it is pre¬ 
fumed Toft ; and the underwriters are liable to pay the 
fums infured, the property being abandoned to them 
in the event of the [hip’s return. Six months are al¬ 
lowed for a voyage to any part of Europe, a year to 
America, and two years to the Eaft Indies. 

By the ordinance of Hamburgh, if a ftiip be three 
months beyond the ufual time of performing a voyage, 
the underwriters may be defired to pay 92 per cent. 
on an abandon. If they decline it, they are allowed 
14 months more, and then they muft pay tire full 
value. 

A fhip infured againPc the hazards of the fea, but 
not againft the enemy, if never heard of, is prefumed 
loft at fea. 

Fifthly, In order that the manner of fettling Ioffes 
may be underftood, we muft explain what is meant by 
covering property. We. mentioned already, that infu- 
rances for greater fums than the infured had really at 
ftake, were contrary to law : but fome latitude is al¬ 
lowed in that refpedt ; for if the owner were to infure 
no more than the exadt value of his property, he would 
lofe the premium of infurance, and the abatement, if 
any was agreed on. 

For example, if he has goods on board to the value 
of 100 1. and infures the fame at 5 per cent, to abate 
2 per cent, in cafe of lofs ; then, if a total lofs hap¬ 
pen, he Recovers 98b from the infurers, of which 5I. 
being applied to re-place the premium, the nett fum 
faved is only 93 1.: but, if the value on board be only 
93 1. and the fum infured 100 1. he would be fully in¬ 
demnified for the lofs; and his property, in that cafe, 
is faid to be covered. 

To find how much fhould be infured to cover any 
fum, fubtradl the amount of the premium and abate¬ 
ment (if any), from iool. As the remainder is to 
100 1. fo is the value, to the fum which covers it. 

In cafe of a total lofs, if the fum infured be not 
greater than that which covers the property, the. in¬ 
furers muft pay it all. If greater, they pay what 
covers the property, and return the premium on the 
overplus. 

Partial Ioffes are regulated by this principle, that 
whereas die owner is not fully indemnified, in cafe 
of a total lofs, unlefs he covers his property, there¬ 
fore he fhould only be indemnified for a partial lofs in 
the fame proportion; and, if it be*not fully infured, 
he is confidered as infurer himfelf, for the part not 
covered, and muft bear a fuitable proportion cf the 
lofs. Therefore the value of the property is proved, 
and the fum required to cover it computed. If that 
fum be all infured, the underwriters pay the whole 
■damage ; if only part be infured, they pay their {hare, 
which is computed by the following rule : As the fum 
which covers the property is to the fum infured, fo is 
the whole damage to the part for which the infurers 
are liable.—For example, if the value of the property 
be 3601. the fum infured 3001. the premium 8 per 

cent 
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Infurance. cent, and abatement 2 per cent.; then the Turn which 

-^ ffiould be infured to cover the property is 400I. ; and, 

if damage be fuftained to the extent of 200I. the owners 
will recover 150I. 

If a voyage is infured out and home, the premium 
outward mud be confxdered as part of the value on the 
homeward property, and the fum neceffary to cover it 
computed accordingly. For example, to infure iool. 
out and home, at 5 per cent, each voyage, abatement 
2 per cent, we compute thus : 

93 : 100 : : L. 100 : L. 107 : 10:6, to be infured 
outward, premium on L. 107 : 10 : 6 outwards, at 5 
per cent. L. 5 : 7 : 6 : 93 : 100 : : L. 105 : 7 : 6 : 
L. 113: 6 s. to be infured home ; the premium on 
which is L. 5 : 13:6; and, if the fhip be loft on the 
homeward voyage, 

From the fum infured home L. 113 6 o 

Subtract the difeount, 2 per cent . - 2 5 3 

Sum for which the infurers are liable L. 111 — 9 

Infurance out L. 5 7 6 

Infurance home - 5 1 3 3 

-11 — 9 

Covered property L 106- 

II. Insurance againjl fire. There are feveral offices 
in Britian for this purpofe, of which the fun fire-office is 
the moft confiderable. Infurances are divided into com¬ 
mon, hazardous, and doubly hazardous, according to 
the nature of the.fubjeft infured. When the fum in¬ 
fured is high, there is a higher premium per cent, de¬ 
manded ; and money, papers, jewels, piftures, and 
gun-powder, are not comprehended. If a fubjeft be 
wrong deferibed, in oredr that it may be infured at a 
lower premium, the policy is, void. The benefit of a 
policy is transferred, by indorfement, to the repre- 
fentatives of the perfon in whofe favour it was made ; 
and it may be transferred to other houfes when the 
infured changes his habitation. If infurance be made 
on the fame fubjeft in different offices, it muft be fpe- 
cified, by indorfement, on the policy; and, in cafe 
of lofs, the offices pay proportionally. The infurers 
pay all expences in attempting to extinguifh fire, or 
fave goods, though not fuccesful. If the value of a 
fubjeft be infured in part, and damage be fuftained, 
the infurers pay the whole, if it does not exceed the 
fum infured. 

III. Insurance of Debt's. See Bottomry. 

IV. In virtue of Insurance for Lives, when the per¬ 
fon dies, a fum of money becomes payable to the per¬ 
fon on whofe behalf the policy ol infurance was granted. 
One of the principal infurance-offices of this kind, is 
that of the amicable fociety for a perpetual affurance, 
kept in Serjeant’s inn, Fleet-ftreet, London. 

This fociety at Serjeant’s inn requires an annual 
payment of 5I. from every member during life, pay¬ 
able quarterly. The whole annual income hence ari- 
fing is equally divided among the nominees, or heirs, 
of fuch members as die every year ? and this renders 
the dividends among the nominees, in different years, 
more or lefs, according to the number of members 
who have happened to die in thofe years. But this 
fociety engages that the dividends lliall not be lefs than 
- 150I. to each claimant, though they may be more.— 

None are admitted whole ages are greater than 45, 


or lefs than 12; not is there any difference of contri- Infurance. 
bution allowed on account of difference of age.—This v ' 

fociety has fubfifted ever fince 1706, and its -credit 
and ufefulnrfs are well eftablifhed. Its plan, however, 
is liable to feveral objeftions. Firft, it is evident, 
that regulating the dividends among the nominees, by 
the number of members who die every year, is not 
equitable; becaufe it makes the benefit which a 
member is to receive to depend, not on the value of 
his contribution, but on a contingency ; that is, the 
number of members that fhall happen to die the fame 
year with him. Secondly, its requiring the fame pay¬ 
ments from all perfons under 45, is alfo not equitable ; 
for the payment of a perfon admitted at 12, ought 
not to be more than half the payment of a perfon ad¬ 
mitted at 45. Thirdly, its pi an is fo narrow, as to 
confine its ufefulnefs too much. It can be of no fer-- 
vice to any perfon whofe age exceeds 45. It is, like- 
wife, by no means properly adapted to the circum- 
ftances of perfons who want to make affurances on 
their lives for only one year, or a ftiort term of years. 

For example: the true value of the affurance of 150I. 
for five years, on the life of a perfon whofe age is 39, 
may be found, by the firft rule, to be nearly three 
guineas per ann. fuppofing intereft at 3 per cent. and. 
the probability of the duration of human life-, as 
they are given in Dr Halley’s Table of Obfervations. 

But fuch an affurance could not be made in this fo¬ 
ciety without an annual payment of 5I. Neither is- — 
the plan of this fociety at all adapted to the circum- 
ftances of perfons who want to make affurances on 
particular furvivorfhips. For example : a perfon pof- 
feffed of an eftate or falary, which muft be, loft with, 
his life, has a perfon dependent upon him, for whom, 
he defires to fecure a fum of money payable at his 
death. But he defires this 'only as a fecurity againft. 
the danger of his dying firft, and leaving a wife, or a 
parent, without fupport. In thefe circumftances he 
enters himfelf into this fociety; and, by an annual 
payment of 51. intitles his nominee at his death to 
150 1 . In a few years, perhaps, his nominee happens- 
to die; and having then loft the advantages he had 
in view, he determines to forfeit his former payments,, 
and to withdraw from the fociety. The right me¬ 
thod, in this cafe, would have been to have taken from 
fuch a perfon the true value of the fum affured, “ on. 
the fuppofition of non-payment, provided he finould 
furvive.” In this way he would have chofen to con- 
traft with the fociety : and had he done this, he would 
have paid for the affurance (fuppofing intereft at 3 per 
cent, his age 30, the age of his nominee 30, and the va¬ 
lues of lives as given by M. De Moivre) 3 1 . ,8 s. in an¬ 
nual payments, to begin immediately, and to be con¬ 
tinued during the joint duration of his own life, and, 
the life of his nominee. , 

None of thefe objeftions are applicable to the plan 
of the fociety which meets at Black-Friais bridge, and 1 
which has juftly fty’led itfelf the Equitable Society for 
yljfurances on Lives and Survivorjhips. The bufinefs 
tranfafted by this fociety is fo extenfive, and it is go¬ 
verned fo entirely by calculations, founded on the. belt 
rules and obfervations,^that it cannot but prove one of 
the greateft public benefits. 4 

It was eftablifhed in the year 1762, in confequence: 
of propofals which had been, made, and leftures recom- 


4 - 


mending; 
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Inftiranee, mending fucli a defign, which had been read by Mr This fociety has lately made a particular inquiry Infurance.' 
v ' Dodfon, the author of the Mathematical Repository. into its own ftate, as to profit and lofs, by all the bu- ' v 
It allures any fums or reverfionary annuities, on any finefs it has trafafled from its firft inftitution. This 
life or lives for any number of years, as well as for the inquiry was made in three different methods, propofed 
w hole continuance of the lives ; and in any manner to the directors by Dr Price, the author of the treatife 
that may be bell adapted to the views of the perfons on Reverfionary Payments ; and the refult has been, 
allured; that is, either by making the allured fums that it appears, that a much fmaller proportion of the 
payable certainly at the failure of any given lives ; or perfons allured have died than Jhould have died, ae¬ 
on condition of furvivorfhip ; and alfo, either by ta- cording to the tables for London, from which the cal¬ 
king the price of the affurance in one prefent payment, culations have been made, or even according to Dr 
or in annual payment, during any Angle or joint lives, Halley’s table for Breflaw; that, for this reafon, the 
or any terms, lefs than the whole polfible duration of claims have been much lefs than they/W/ff have been; 
the lives. Any perfons, for inftance, who depend on and that the fociety has for many years been enjoying 
incomes which mull be loft when they die, or who are an income fome thoufands per annum greater than it 
only tenants for life in eftates, may, if they want to wants, and a furplus flock of near L. 40,000, over and 
borrow money, be enabled to give fufficient fecurity, above what is neceffary to enable it to make good all 
by affuring fuch fums as they want to borrow in the its engagements. 

fociety, and afligning the policy ; in confequence of In thefe circumftances, the fociety finding itfelf well 
which, the lender will, during the term of the alfo- fecured againft future hazards; and being unwilling 
ranee, be guarded againft all danger of loftng his prin- to take from the public an extravagant profit, have de- 
cipal by the death of the borrower. In the fame way, termined to reduce all the future payments for affurances 
clergymen, counfellors, perfons holding any places of one-tenth ; and alfo to return to the perfons now affored 
profit, traders, and others, who have families, whofe one-tenth of all the payments which they had made, 
fubfiftence depends on the continuance of their lives, And there is, it feems, reafon to expedt, that this 
may here be enabled to make fome proviiions for their will be only a preparation for farther reduftions. 
families after their deceafe. All perfons who enjoy Nor need the public, we are informed, be apprehen- 
annuities for the lives of others, may here fecure them- five of their going too far in making reduftions ; for in 
felves againft the lofs they would fnftain, Ihould they confequence of the inquiry they have lately made, and 
furvive the perfons on whofe lives 'the annuities de- of the order into which this inquiry has thrown their 
pend, by making affurances which Ihould intitle them accounts, they will have it in their power to determine 
to any fums, payable on condition their furvivorfhip exaftly from year to year what they are able to do, and 
Ihould take place. Any perfon intitled to an eftate, an- always to keep under their-view a clear ftate of their own 
nuity, legacy, or office, after another perfon, provided circumftances. 

he furvives, may here fecure fome equivalent for his From the preceding account of this fociety it is ma- 
family at his deceafe, provided he does not furvive.— nifeft, that its bufinefs is fuch, that none but fkilful 
Hufbands may, in this fociety, fecure annuities for mathematicians are qualified to conduft it. The in- 
their wives, provided they fhould leave them widows, tereft of the fociety therefore abfolutely requires, that 
Parents, by affurfog the lives of their children when it fhould make the places of thofe who manage its bu- 
infants, till they attain a given age, may fecure for finefs fo advantageous, as to induce the ableft mathe- 
them, fhould they live to that age, fuch fums as may maticians to accept them; and this will render it the 
be neceffary to put them out to apprenticefhips or to more neceffary for the fociety to take care, on any 
make capitals or fortunes for them, with which to fet future vacancies, to pay no regard in filling them up, 
out in bufinefs, or to marry. Any perfons, apprehen- to any other confiderations than the ability and inte- 
five of being left without fupport in old age, when in- grity of the candidates. The confequence of granting 
capable of labour, may, in this fociety, purchafe an good pay will be a multitude of folicitations on every 
annuity, to commence at any future year of his life, vacancy, from perfons who, however unqualified, will 
and to continue during the remainder of his life; and hope for fuccefs from their conneftions, and the inte- 
he may do this at a very fmall expence, if he is young, reft they are able to make ; and Ihould the fociety, in 
and willing to wait for the commencement of his an- any future time, be led by fuch caufes to truft its bufi- 
nuity till he is 55 or 60 years of age. ^ nefs in the hands of perfons not poffeffed of fufficient 

In Ihort, there are no kinds of affurances on lives ability, as calculators and mathematicians , fuch miftakes 
and furvivorfhips, which this fociety does not make, may be committed as may prove in the higheft degree 
In doing this, it follows the rules which have been detrimental. We have reafon to know, that at prefent 
given by the belt mathematical writers on the doftrine the fociety is in no danger of this kind; and one of the 
of life annuities and reverftons, particularly Mr Simpfon ; great public advantages attending it is, that it has eftab- 
and, in order to gain fuch a profit as may render it a lifhed an office, where not only the bufinefs we have de- 
permament benefit to the public, and enable it to bear feribed is tranfafted With faithfulnefs and fkill; but 
the expences of management, it takes the advantage of where alfo all who-want folutions of any queftions re¬ 
making its calculation at fo low an intereft as 3 per lating to life annuities and reverfions may apply, and 
cent, and from tables of the probabilities and values, of be fore of receiving juft anfwers,’ 
lives in London, where (as in all great towns) the rate 
of human mortality is much greater than it is in com¬ 
mon among mankind. 
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Infurance Table of the Rates of Affurance on Single Lives in 
II the Society for equitable AiTurances near Black-Fri- 

ars Bridge. 

Sum allured L. 1 co. 


Age. 

One year. 

Seven year; 
at an annual 
payment of 

Forthewholc 
life, at an an¬ 
nual pay¬ 
ment of 


£• 

S. 

d. 

£■ 


d. 

£• 

s * 

d. 

10 

I 

9 

6 

I 
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Thefe rates are 1 o per cent, lower than the true va¬ 
lues, according to the decrements of life in London, 
reckoning intereff at 3 per cent .; but at the fame time, 
for all ages under 50, they are near a third higher 
than all the true values, according to Dr Halley’s 
Table of the decrements of life at Breflaw, and Dr 
Price’s Tables of the decrements of life at Northamp¬ 
ton and Norwich.—As therefore this fociety has late¬ 
ly found, that the decrements of life among its mem¬ 
bers have hitherto been lower than even thofe given in 
thefe laft Tables, it may be reafonably expedled, that 
they will in time reduce their rates of a durance to the 
true values by thefe tables. 

Re-jNsuzANCE is a fecond contract, made by an in- 
furer, to transfer the rifk. he has engaged for to another. 
ItJ is in general forbidden by 19 Geo. II. c. 37. but 
is permitted to the reprefentatives of an infurer in cafe 
of his death, or to his affignees in cafe of his bank¬ 
ruptcy ; and it mull be mentioned in the policy that 
it is a re-infurance. 

INTAGLIOS, precious Hones on which are en¬ 
graved the heads of great men, infcriptions,andthe like; 
fuch as we frequently fee fet in rings, feals, &c. 

INTEGER, in arithmetic, a whole number, in con- 
tradiftinhion to a fraction. 

INTEGRAL, or integrant, in philofophy, ap¬ 
pellations given to parts of bodies which are of a fimi- 
lar nature with the whole : thus filings of iron have the 
fame nature and properties as bars of iron. 

Bodies- may be reduced into their integrant parts by 
triture or grinding, limation or filing, folution, amalga- 
tion, &c. See Grinding, &c. 

INTEGUMENTS, in anatomy, denote the com¬ 
mon coverings which invefl the body; as the cuticula, 
cutis, &c. See Anatomy. 

Integument is alfo extended to the particular 
membranes which inveft certain parts of the body ; as 
the coats or tunics of the eye. 

INTELLECT, a term ufed among philofophers, 
to fignify that faculty of the foul ufually called the 
tmderflanding. See Logic and Metaphysics. 

Vol. IX. 


INTENDANT, one who has the conduct, infpec- Intcndant 
tion, and management, of any thing. See Superin- j t ® atia 
tendant. . .. _ . L 

This is a title frequent among the French : they 
have intendants of the marine, who are officers in the fea- 
ports, whofe bufinefs is to take care that the ordinances 
and regulations relating to fea-affairs be obferved : in¬ 
tendants of the finances, who have the direction of the 
revenues : intendants of provinces, who are appointed by 
the king to take care of the adminiftration of juftice, 
policy, and finances in the provinces: alfo intendants of 
buildings, of houfes, See. 

INTENDMENT, in law, is the intention, defign, 
or true meaning, of a perfon or thing, which frequent¬ 
ly fupplies what is not fully expreffed ; but though the 
intent of parties in deeds and contracts is much regard¬ 
ed by the law, yet it cannot take place againft the rules 
of law. 

Intendment of Crimes; this, in cafe of treafon, 
where the intention is proved by circumffances, is pu- 
nifhable in the fame manner as if it was put in execu¬ 
tion. So, if a perfon enter a houfe in the night-time, 
with an intent to commit burglary, it is felony; alfo, 
an affault with an intent to commit a robbery on the 
highway is made felony, and puniflied with tranfporta- 
tion, 7 Geo. II. c. 21. 

INTENT, in the civil law, fignifies to begin, or com¬ 
mence, an aCtion or procefs. 

INTENTION, in medicine, that judgment or me¬ 
thod of cure which a phyfician forms to himfelf from a 
due examination of fymptoms. 

Intention, in phyfics, the increafe of the power or 
energy of any quality ; as heat, cold, &c. by which it 
Hands oppofed to remiffion, which fignifies its decreafe or 
diminution. 

Intention, in metaphyfics, denotes an exertion of 
the intellectual faculties with more than ordinary vi¬ 
gour ; when the mind with eamefinefs fixes its view 
on any idea, confiders it on all fides, and will not be 
called off by any folicitation. 

INTERAMNA (anc. geog.), fo called from its 
fituation between rivers, or in an ifland in the river 
Nar ; a town of the Cifalpennine Umbria. Interam- 
nates the people ; furnamed Nartes by Pliny, to diffin- 
guifli them from the people of other Interamnae. Now 
Term; a town in the Pope’s territory in Umbria. 

E. Long. 13. 38. N. Lat. 42. 40. 

Interamna, a town and colony of the Volfci in 
Latium, on the confines of Samnium, at the conflu¬ 
ence of the rivers Liris and Melpis ; and for diHinc- 
tion’s fake called Lirinas. The town is now in ruins. 

Interamna, or Interamnia Prretutianorum (Ptolemy) ; 
a town in the territory of the Prsetutiani, a part of the 
Picenum. Now Teramo, in the Abruzzo of Naples. 

E. Long. 15. N. Lat. 42. 40. 

INTERCALARY, an appellation given to the 
odd day inferted in leap-year ; which was fo called 
from calo, calare, “ to proclaim,” it being proclaimed 
by the priefis with a loud voice. 

INTERCATIA (anc. geog), a town of the Vac- 
csei in the Hither Spain. Here Scipio fEmilianus 
Hew a champion of the barbarians in fingle combat; 
and was the firff who mounted the wall in taking the 
town. It was fituated to the fouth-eaff of Affurica ; 
now laid to be in ruins. 
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lutsrcef- INTERCESSION (intercejjio), was ufed in ancient 
fiou Rome, for tire aft of a tribune of the people, or other 
II magiftrate, by which he inhibited the afts of other 

, n e ^ e magiftrates ; or even, in cafe of the tribunes, the de¬ 

crees of the fenate. Veto was the folemn word ufed 
by the tribunes when they inhibited any decree of the 
fenate or law propofed to the people. The general 
law of thefe interceffions was, that any magiftrate 
might inhibit the afts of his equal or inferior : but the 
tribunes had the foie prerogative of controlling the 
afts of every other magiftrate, yet could not be control¬ 
led themfelves by any. 

INTERCESSOR (from inter and ccdo “ I go be¬ 
tween”), a perfon who prays, expoftulates, or inter¬ 
cedes, in behalf of another. In the Roman law, in- 
terceffor was the name of an officer, whom the gover¬ 
nors of provinces appointed principally to raife taxes 
and other duties. 

Intercessor is alfo a term heretofore applied to 
fuch bifhops as, during the vacancy of a fee, admini- 
ftered the bifhopric, till a fucceffor to the deceafed 
bifhop had been elefted. The third council of Car¬ 
thage calls thefe interventors. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architecture, de¬ 
notes the fpace between two columns, which is always 
to be proportioned to the height and bulk of the co¬ 
lumns. > 

INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, an appellation gi¬ 
ven to fuch mufcles, nerves, arteries, and veins, as lie 
between the ribs. 

INTERDICT, an ecclefiaftical cenfure, by which 
die church of Rome forbids the performance of divine 
fervice in a kingdom, province, town, &c. This cen¬ 
fure has been frequently executed in France, Italy, 
and Germany; and in the year 1170, pope Alexan¬ 
der III. put all England under an interdift, forbidding 
the clergy to perform any part of divine fervice, except 
baptiftng of infants, taking confeffions, and giving ab- 
folution to dying penitents. But this cenfure being 
liable to the ill confequences of promoting libertinifm 
and a riegleft of religion, the fucceeding popes have 
very feldom made ufe of it. 

There was alfo an interdift of perfons, who were 
deprived of the benefit of attending on divine fervice. 
Particular perfons were alfo anciently interdicted of fire 
and water, which fignified a baniffiment for fome par¬ 
ticular offence : by this cenfure no perfon was allow¬ 
ed to receive them, or allow them fire or water; and 
being thus wholly deprived of the two neceflary ele¬ 
ments of life, they were doubtlefs under a kind of ci¬ 
vil death. 

INTEREST, is the premium or money paid for 
the loan or ufe of other money. See Arithmetic, 
ji° 20. 

Many good and learned men have in former times 
very much perplexed themfelves and other people by 
railing doubts about the legality of intereft in foro con- 
fcientite. It may not be amil's here to enquire upon what 
grounds this matter does really ftand. 

The enemies to intereft in general make no diftinc- 
tion between that and ufury, holding any increafe of 
money to be indefenfibly ufurious. And this they 
ground as well on the prohibition of it by the law of 
Mofes among the Jews, as alfo upon what is laid down 
by Ariftotle, That money is naturally barren; and to 


make it breed money is prepofterous, and a perverfion Intereft. 
of the end of its inffitution, which was only to ferve ' v 
the purpofes oi exchange, and not of increafe. Hence 
the lchool-divines have branded the praftice of taking 
intereft, as being conlrar) to the divine law both na¬ 
tural and revealed; and the canon law has preferibed 
the taking any the leaft increafe for the loan of money 
as a mortal fin. 

But, in anfwer to this, it may be obferved, that the 
Moftfical precept was clearly a political, and not a mo¬ 
ral precept. It only prohibited the Jews from ta¬ 
king ufury from their brethren the Jews ; but in ex- 
prefs words permitted them to take it of a ftranger r 
which proves that the taking of moderate ufury, or a 
reward for the ufe, for fo the word fignifies, is not ma¬ 
lum hi fe, fince it was allowed where any but an If- 
rselite was concerned. And as to Ariftotle’s reafon, 
deduced from the natural barrennefs of money, the 
fame may with equal force be alleged of houfes, which 
never breed houfes ; and twenty other things, which 
nobody doubts it is lawful to make profit of, by letting 
them to hire. And though money was originally ufed 
only for the purpofes of exchange, yet the laws of any 
ftate may be well juftified in permitting it to be turn¬ 
ed to the purpofes of profit, if the convenience of fo- 
ciety (the great end for which money was invented) 
fhall require it. And that the allowance of moderate in¬ 
tereft tends greatly to the benefit of the public, efpe- 
cially in a trading country, will appear from that ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged principle, that commerce cannot 
fubfift without mutual and extenfive credit. Unlefs 
money therefore can be borrowed, trade cannot be 
carried on: and if no premium were allowed for the 
hire of money, few perfons would care to lend it; or 
at leaft the eafe of borrowing at a fhort warning (which 
is the life of commerce) would be entirely at an end. 

Thus, in the dark ages of monkiffi fuperftition and ci¬ 
vil tyranny, when intereft was laid under a total in¬ 
terdift, commerce was alfo at its loweft ebb, and fell 
entirely into the hands of the Jews and Lombards: 
but when mens minds began to be more enlarged, when 
true religion and real liberty revived, commerce grew 
again into credit; and again introduced with itfelf its 
infeparable companion, the doftrine of loans upon inte¬ 
reft. 

And, really, confidered abftraftedly from this its 
ufe, fince all other conveniences of life may be either 
bought or hired, but money can only be hired, there 
feems no greater impropriety in taking a recompence 
or price for the hire of this, than of any other conve¬ 
nience. If one borrow 100I. to employ in a benefi¬ 
cial trade, it is but equitable that the lender ftiould 
have a proportion of the gains. To demand an exor¬ 
bitant price is equally contrary to confcience, for the 
loan of a horfe, or the loan of a film of money: but a 
reafonable equivalent for the temporary inconvenience 
which the owner may feel by the want of it, and for 
the hazard of his lofing it entirely, is not more immoral 
in one cafe than it is in the other. And indeed the ab- 
folute prohibition of lending upon any, even moderate 
intereft, introduces the very inconvenience which it 
feems meant to remedy. The neceffity of individuals 
will make borrowing unavoidable. Without fome pro¬ 
fit by law, there will be but few lenders : and thofe 
principally bad men, who wall break through the law. 
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Intereft. and take a profit; and then will endeavour to indem- 

-nify themfelves from the danger of the penalty, by 

making that profit exorbitant. Thus, while all de¬ 
grees of profit were difcountenanced, we find more 
complaints of ufury, and more flagrant inftances of 
oppreffion, than in modern times when money may be 
eafily had at a low intereft. A capital diftinCtion muft 
therefore be made between a moderate and exorbitant 
profit; to the former of which we ufually give the 
name of intereft, to the latter the truly odious appella¬ 
tion of ufury; the former is neceflary in every civil 
•ftate ; if it were but to exclude the latter, which ought 
never to be tolerated in any well-regulated fociet'y. 
For, as the whole of this matter is well fummed up by 
Grotius, “ if the compenfation allowed by law does 
not exceed the proportion of the hazard run, or the 
want felt, by the loan, its allowance is neither repug¬ 
nant to the revealed nor to the natural law : but if it 
exceeds thofe bounds, it is then oppreflive ufury; and 
though the municipal laws may give it impunity, they 
never can make it juft.” 

We fee, that the exorbitance or moderation of in¬ 
tereft, for the money lent, depends upon two circum- 
llances; the inconvenience of parting with it for the 
prefent, and the hazard of loling it entirely. The in¬ 
convenience to individual lenders can never be eftima- 
ted by laws ; the rate therefore of general intereft muft 
depend upon the ufual or general inconvenience. This 
refults entirely from the quantity of fpecie or current 
money in the kingdom : for, the more fpecie there is 
circulating in any nation, the greater fuperfiuity there 
will be, beyond what is necelfary to carry on the bu- 
frnefs of exchange and the common concerns of life. 
In every nation, or public community, there is a certain 
quantity of money thus neceflary; which a perfon well 
lkilled in political arithmetic might perhaps calculate 
as exactly, as a private banker can the demand for run¬ 
ning cafti in his own fhop: all above this neceflary 
quantity may be fpared, or lent, without much incon¬ 
venience to the refpeftive lenders ; and the greater this 
national fuperfiuity is, the more numerous will be the 
lenders, and the lower ought the rate of the national 
intereft to be: but where there is not enough, or bare¬ 
ly enough,’ circulating cafti, to anfver the ordinary 
ufes of the public, intereft will be proportionably high; 
for lenders will be but few, as few can fubmit to the 
inconvenience of lending. 

So alfo the hazard of an entire lofs has its weight in 
the regulation of intereft: hence, the better the fecu- 
rity, the lower will the intereft be; the rate of intereft 
being generally in a compound ratio, formed out of 
the inconvenience and the hazard. And as, if there 
were no inconvenience, there fhould be no intereft but 
what is equivalent to the hazard ; fo, if there were no 
hazard, there ought to be no intereft, fave only what 
arifes from the mere inconvenience of lending. Thus, 
if the quantity oi fpecie in a nation be fuch, that the 
general inconvenience of lending for a year is compu¬ 
ted to amount to three per cent, a man that has money 
by him will perhaps lend it upon good perfonal fecu- 
rity at five per cent, allowing two for the hazard run; 
he will lend it upon landed fecuritv, or mortgage, at 
four per cent, the hazard being proportionably lefs; 
but he will lend it to the ftate, on the maintenance of 


which all his property depends, at three per c. nt. the tntereft 
hazard being none at all. U. 

But fometimes the hazard may be greater than the ■ nt£nm y 
rate of intereft allowed by law will compenfate. And 
this gives rife to the practice, 1. Of bottomry, or re- 
fpondcnlia. 2. Of policies of infurance. See Bot¬ 
tomry, and Insurance. 

Upon the two principles of inconvenience and ha¬ 
zard, compared together, different nations have at dif¬ 
ferent times eftablifhed different rates of intereft. The 
Romans at one time allowed centijfimce, one per cent, 
monthly, or twelve per ant. per annum, to betaken for 
common loans; but Juftinian reduced it to trientes, or 
one third of the as or centiflime, that is, four per cent. ; 
but allowed higher intereft to be taken of merchants, 
becaufe there the hazard was greater. So too Grotius 
informs us, that in Holland the rate of intereft was 
then eight per cent, in common loans, but twelve to 
merchants. Our law eftablifhes one ftandard for all 
alike, where the pledge or fecurity itfelf is not put in 
jeopardy; left, under the general pretence of vague 
and indeterminate hazards, a door fhould be opened to 
fraud and ufury : leaving fpecific hazards to be provi¬ 
ded againft by fpecific infurances, or by loans upon 
refpondentia or bottomry. But as to the rate of legal 
intereft, it has varied and decreafed for 200 years paff, 
according as the quantity of fpecie in Britain has 
increafed by acceflion of trade, the introduction of 
paper-credit, and other circumftances. The ftatute 
37 Hen. VIII. c. 9. confined intereft to ten per cent. 
and fo did the ftatute 1 3 Eliz. c. 8. But as, through 
the encouragements given in her reign to commerce, 
the nation grew more wealthy; fo, under her fucceifor, 
the ftatute 21 Jac. 1. c. 17. reduced it to eight per 
cent.-, as did the ftatute 12 Car. II. c. 13. to fix: and 
laftly, by the ftatute 12 Ann. ft. 2. c. 16. it was 
brought down to five per cent, yearly, which is now the 
extremity of legal intereft that can be taken. But yet, if a 
contract which carries intereft be made in a foreign coun¬ 
try, the Britifh courts will direct the payment of intereft 
according to the law of that country in which the con¬ 
tract was made. Thus Irifh, American, Turkifh, and 
Indian intereft, have been allowed in the Britifh courts 
to the amount of even 12 per cent. For the modera¬ 
tion or exorbitance of intereft depends upon local cir¬ 
cumftances ; and the refufal to enforce fuch contracts 
would put a flop to all foreign trade. And, by flat. 

14 Geo. III. c. 79. all mortgages and other fecuri- 
ties upon eftates or other property in Ireland or the 
plantations, bearing intereft not exceeding fix per cent. 
fhall be legal; though executed in the kingdom of 
Great Britain: unlefs the money lent fhall be known 
at the time to exceed the value of the thing in pledge 1 ; 
in which cafe alfo, to prevent ufurious contracts at 
home under colour of fuch foreign fecurities, the bor¬ 
rower fhall forfeit treble the fum fo borrowed. 

INTERJECTION, in grammar, an indeclinable 
part of fpeech, fignifying fome pafllon or emotion of 
the mind. See Grammar. 

INTERIM, a name given to a formulary, or kind 
of confcfllon of the articles of faith, obtruded upon 
the Proteftants after Luther’s death by the emperor 
Charles V, when he had defeated their forces; fo called , 
becaufe it was only to take place in the interim (mean 
Mm2 time) 
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time) till a general council fhould have decided all 
points in difpute between the Proteftants and Roma- 
nifts. It retained mod of the dodlrines and ceremonies 
of the Romanics, excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to the clergy, and communion to the laity 
under both kinds. Moft of the Proteftants rejected it. 
There were two other interims ; one of Leipfic, the o- 
ther of Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR, in Scots law. The fentence 
or judgment of a court of law, is commonly called an 
interlocutor before decree is extra&ed. 

INTERLOCUTORY decree, in Engliffi law. In 
a fuit in equity, if any matter of fadt be ftrongly con¬ 
troverted, the fadt is ufually diredted to be tried at 
the bar of the court of king’s bench, or at the affizes, 
upon a feigned iflue. If a queftion of mere law arifes 
in the courfe of a caufe, it is the practice of the court 
of chancery to refer it to the opinion of the judges of 
the court of king’s bench, upon a cafe Hated for that 
purpofe. In fuch cafes, interlocutory decrees or or¬ 
ders are made. 

Interlocutory Judgments are fuch as are given in 
the middle of a caufe, upon fome plea, proceeding on 
default, which is only intermediate, and does not fi¬ 
nally determine or complete the fuit. But the inter¬ 
locutory judgments moll ufually fpoken of, are thofe 
incomplete judgments, whereby the right of the plain¬ 
tiff is eftablilhed, but the quantum of damages fuftain- 
ed by him is not afcertained, which is the province of 
a jury. In fuch a cafe a writ of inquiry iffues to the 
fheriff, who fummons a jury, enquires of the damages, 
and returns to the court the inquifition fo taken, where¬ 
upon the plaintiff’s attorney taxes colls, and figns final 
judgment. 

Interlocutory Order, that which decides not the 
caufe, but only fettles fome intervening matter relating 
to the caufe. As, where an order is made in chancery, 
for the plaintiff to have an injunction, to quit poflef- 
fion till the hearing of the caufe; this order, not be¬ 
ing final, is called interlocutory. 

INTERLOPERS, are properly thofe who, with¬ 
out due authority, hinder the trade of a company' or 
corporation lawfully eftabliffied, by dealing in the fame 
way. 

INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the alts of a play, to amufe the fpec- 
tators while the actors take breath and fhift their drefs, 
or to give time for changing the fcenes and decora¬ 
tions. 

In the ancient tragedy, the chorus fung the inter¬ 
ludes, to fhow the intervals between the ads. 

Interludes, among us, ufually confill of fongs, dan¬ 
ces, feats of adivity, concerts of mufic, &c. 

Ariflotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the 
interludes fhould confifl of fongs built on the principal 
parts of the drama; but fince the chorus has been 
laid down, dancers, buffoons, &c. ordinarily furnifh 
the interludes. ^ 

INTERMENT, the ad of interring, i. e. burying 
or laying a deceafed perfon in the ground. 

Ariflotle afferted, that it was more juft to affift the 
dead than the living. Plato, in his Republic, does 
not forget, amongft other parts of juftice, that which 
concerns the dead. Cicero eftablifhes three kinds of 
juftice; the firft refpeds the gods, the fecond the 


manes or dead, and the third men. Thefe princi- Interme»r, 
pies feem to be drawn from nature ; and they appear ' w 
at leaft to be neceffary for the fupport of fociety, fince 
at all times civilized nations have taken care to bury 
their dead, and to pay their laft refpeds to them. See 
Burial. 

We find in hiftory feveral traces of the refped which 
the Indians, the Egyptians, and the Syrians entertained 
for the dead. The Syrians embalmed their bodies with- 
myrrh, aloes, honey, fait, wax, bitumen, and refinous 
gums; they dried them alfo with the fmoke of the 
fir and the pine tree. The Egyptians preferved theirs 
with the refin of the cedar, with aromatic fpices, and 
with fait. Thefe people often kept fuch mummies, 
or at leaft their effigies, in their houfes, and at grand 
entertainments they were introduced, that by reciting 
the great adions of their anceftors they might be 
better excited to virtue. See Funeral Rites. 

The Greeks, at firft, had probably not the fame ve¬ 
neration for the dead as the Egyptians. Empedocles, 
therefore, in the eighty-fourth Olympiad, reftored to 
life Ponthia, a woman of Agrigentum, who was about 
to be interred.* But this people, in proportion as they * 
grew civilized, becoming more enlightened, perceived 
the neceffity of eftablifhing law's for the protedion of ribwl’tih- 
the dead. fophorum , 

At Athens the law required that no perfon ffiould lib. 8. 
be interred before the third day; and in the greater 
part of the cities of Greece a funeral did not take 
place till the fixtli or feventh. When a man- appeared 
to have breathed his laft, his body was generally waftied 
by his neareft relations, with warm water mixed with 
wine. They afterwards anointed it with oil; and co¬ 
vered it with a drefs, commonly made of fine linen, 
according to the cuftom of the Egyptians. This drefs 
was white at Medina, Athens, and in the greater part 
of the cities of Greece, where the dead body was 
crowned with flowers. At Sparta it was of a purple 
colour, and the body was furrounded with olive leaves. 

The body was afterwards laid upon a couch in the en¬ 
try of the houfe, where it remained till the time of 
the funeral. At the magnificent obfequies with which 
Alexander honoured Hepheftion, the body was not 
burned until the tenth day. 

The Romans, in the infancy of their empire, paid 
as little attention to their dead as the Greeks had done. 

Acilius Aviola having fallen into a lethargic fit, was 
fuppofed to be dead; he was therefore carried to the 
funeral pile ; the- fire was lighted .up ; and though he 
cried out he was Hill alive, he perifhed for want of 
fpeedy affiftance. The Praetor Lamia met with the 
fame fate. Tubero, (who had been Praetor, was fa- 
ved from the funeral’ pile. Afclepiades a phyfician, 
who lived in the time of Pompey the Great, about 
one hundred and twenty years before the Chriftian 
aera, returning from his country-houfe, obferved near 
the walls of Rome a grand convoy and a crowd of 
people, who were in mourning affifting at a funeral, 
and Blowing every exterior fign of the deepeft grief. 

Having afked what was the occafion of this intercourfe, 
no one made any reply. He therefore approached the 
pretended dead body ; and imagining that he perceived 
figns of life in it, he ordered the byftanders to take 
away the flambeaux, to extinquiih the fire, and to pull 
down the funeral pile. A kind of murmur on this a- 

rofe 
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Interment, rofe throughout the whole company. -.Some faid that 
w v they ought to believe the phyfician, while others turn¬ 
ed both him and his profeflion into ridicule. The rela¬ 
tions, however, yielded at length to the remonftrances 
of Afclepiades; they confented to defer the obfequies 
for a little ; and the confequence was, the reftoration of 
the pretended dead perfon to life. It appears that 
thefe examples, and feveral others of the like nature, 
induced the Romans to delay funerals longer, and to 
enadt laws to prevent precipitate interments. 

At Rome, after allowing a fufficient time for mount¬ 
ing, the neared relation generally clofed the eyes of 
the deceafed; and the body was bathed with warm 
water, either to render it fitter for being anointed with 
oil, or to reanimate the principle of life, which might 
remain fufpended without manifefting itfelf. Proofs 
were afterwards made, to difcover whether the perfon 
was really dead, which were often repeated during the 
time that the body remained expofed; for there were 
perfons appointed to vifit the dead, and to prove their 
fituation. On the fecond day, after the body had been 
wafhed a fecond time, it was anointed with oil and 
balm. Luxury encreafed to fuch a pitch in the choice 
of foreign perfumes for this purpofe, that under the 
confullhip of Licinius Craffus and Julius Caefar, the 
fenate forbade any perfumes to be ufed except fuch 
as were the production of Italy. On the third day 
the body was clothed according to its dignity and con¬ 
dition. The robe called the prsetexta was put upon 
magiftrates, and a purple robe upon confuls ; for con¬ 
querors, who had merited triumphal honours, this 
robe was of gold tiflue. For other Romans it was 
white, and black for the lower clafles of the people. 
Thefe drefles were often prepared at a diftance, by 
the mothers and wives of perfons fti-ll in life. On 
the fourth day the body was placed on a couch, and 
expofed in the veftibule of the houfe, with the vifage 
turned towards the entrance, and the feet near the 
door; in this fituation it remained till the end of the 
week. Near the couch were lighted wax tapers, a 
fmall box in which perfumes were burnt, and a veflel 
full of water for purification, with which thofe who 
approached the body befprinkled themfelves, An old 
man, belonging to thofe who furnifhed every thing 
neceflaryfor funerals, fat near the deceafed, with fome 
domeftics clothed in black. On the eighth day the 
funeral rites were performed ; but to prevent the body 
from corrupting before that time, fait, wax, the refi- 
nous gum of the cedar, myrrh, honey, balm, gyp- 
fum, lime, afphaltes, or bitumen of Judea, and feve¬ 
ral other fubdances, were employed. The body was 
carried to the pile with the face uncovered, unlefs 
wounds or the nature of the difeafe had rendered it 
loathfome and difgufting. In fuch a cafe a mafk was 
ufed, made of a kind of plafter; which has given rife 
to the expreffion of funera larvata, ufed in fome of the 
ancient authors. This was the laft method of conceal¬ 
ment which Nero made ufe of, after having caufed 
Germanicus to be poifoned: for the efFeff of the poi- 
fon had become very fenfible by livid fpots and the 
blacknefs of the body; but a fhower of rain happening 
to fall, it wafhed the plafter entirely away, and thus 
the horrid crime of fratricide was difcovered. 

The Turks have, at all times, been accuftomed to 


wafh the bodies of their dead before interment; and Interment. 
as their ablutions are complete, and no part of the 
body efcapes the attention of thofe who affift at fuch 
melancholy ceremonies, they can eafily perceive whe¬ 
ther one be really dead or alive, by examining, among 
other methods of proof, whether the fphhiEler ani has 
loft its power of contraction. If this mufcle remains 
ftill contracted, they warm the body, and endeavour 
to recal it to life; otherwife, after having wafhed it 
with water and foap, they wipe it with linen cloths, 
wafh it again with rofe-water and aromatic fubftances, 
cover it with a rich drefs, put upon its head a cap or¬ 
namented with flowers, and extend it upon a carpet 
placed in the veftibule or hall at the entrance of the 
houfe. 

In the primitive church the dead were waflied and 
then anointed : the body was wrapped up in linen, or 
clothed in a drefs of more or lefs value according to 
circumftances, and it was not interred until after being 
expofed and kept fome days in the houfe. The cus¬ 
tom of clothing the dead is preferved in France only 
for princes and ecclefiaftics. 

In other countries, more or lefs care is taken to pre¬ 
vent fudden interments. At Geneva, there are people 
appointed to infpeCt all dead bodies. Their duty con- 
fifts in examining whether the perfon be really dead, 
and whether one died naturally or by violence. In 
the north, as well as at Genoa, it is ufual not to bury 
the dead till three days have expired. In Holland, 
people carry their precautions much farther, and de¬ 
lay the funerals longer. And in England bodies ge¬ 
nerally remain unburied three or four days. 

Premature Interment. Nothwithftanding the cut 
toms above recited.; ftill, in many places, and on ma¬ 
ny occafions in all- places, too much precipitation at¬ 
tends this laft office ; or if not precipitation, a negledt 
of due precautions in regard to the body. In general, 
indeed, the moft improper treatment that can be ima¬ 
gined is adopted, and many a perfon made to defcend 
into the grave before he has fighed his laft breath. The 
hiftories related by Hildanus, by Camerarius, by Hor- 
ftius, by Macrobius in his Somnium Scipionis, by Pla¬ 
to in his Republic, by Valerius Maximus, and by a 
great many modern authors, leave us no doubt ref- 
pefting the dangers or mifconduft of fuch precipitation. 

It muft appear aftonilliing that the attention of man¬ 
kind has been after all fo little roufed by an ideathemoft 
terrible that can be conceived on this fide of eternity. 

If nature recoils from the idea of death, with what hor¬ 
ror muft fhe ftart at the thought of death anticipated, 
precipitated by inattention—a return of life in darknefs, 
diftracfion, and defpair—then death repeated under 
agonies unfpeakable ! To revive nailed up in a coffin ! 

The brain can fcarce fuftain the reflexion in our cool- 
eft, fafeft moments. 

According to prefent ufage, as foon as the fem- 
blance of death appears, the chamber of the fick is 
deferted by friends, relatives, and phyficians; and the 
apparently dead, though frequently living, body, is 
committed to the management of an ignorant and un¬ 
feeling nurfe, whofe care extends no farther than lay¬ 
ing the limbs ftraight, and fecuring her accuftomed 
perquifites. The bed-cloaths are immediately removed, 
and the body is expofed to the air. This, when cold, * 

muft 
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Interment, mull extinguifh any fpark of life that may remain, and. 
v which, by a different treatment, might have been 
kindled into flame ; or it may only continue to reprefs 
it, and the unhappy perfon afterwards revive amidft 
the horrors of the tomb. 

The difference between the end of a weak life and 
the commencement of death, is fo fmall, and the un-. 
certainty of the figns of the latter is fo well eftablilhed 
both by ancient and modern authors who have turned 
their attention to that important objeft, that we can 
fcarcely fuppofe undertakers capable of diilinguifh- 
ing an apparent from a real death. Animals which 
deep during winter fhow no figns of life ; in this 
cafe, circulation is only fufpended : but were it an¬ 
nihilated, the vital fpirit does not fo eafily lofe its 
aftion as the other fluids of the body ; and the prin¬ 
ciple of life, which long furvives the appearance of 
death, may re-animate a body in which the aftion of 
all the organs feems to be at an end. But how diffi¬ 
cult is it to determine whether this principle may not 
be revived ? It has been found impoffible to recal to 
life fome animals fuffocated by mephitic vapours, tho’ 
they appeared lefs affected than others who have re¬ 
vived. Coldnefs, heavinefs of the body, a leaden livid 
colour, with a yellownefs in the vifage, are all very un¬ 
certain figns : Mr Zimmerman obferved them all upon 
the body of a criminal, who fainted through the dread 
of that punifliment which he had merited. He was 
fhaken, dragged about, and turned in the fame man¬ 
ner as dead bodies are, without the lead figns of refin¬ 
ance ; and yet at the end of 24 hours he was recalled 
to life by means of volatile alkali. 

A Director of the coach-office at Dijon, named 
Golinet, was fuppofed to be dead, and the news of this 
event was fpread throughout the whole city. One of 
his friends, who was defirous of feeing him at the mo¬ 
ment when he was about to be buried, having looked 
at him for a confiderable time, thought he perceived 
fome remains of fenfibility in the muffles of the face. 
He therefore made an attempt to bring him to life by 
fpirituous liquors, in which he fucceeded ; and this di¬ 
rector enjoyed afterwards for a long time that life which 
he owed to his friend. This remarkable circumftance 
was much like thofe of Empedocles and Afclepiades. 
Thefe inftances would perhaps be more frequent, were 
men of (kill and abilities called in cafes of fudden death, 
in which people of ordinary knowledge are often decei¬ 
ved by falfe appearances. 

A man may fall into a fyncope, and may remain in 
that condition three or even eight days. People in this 
fituation have been known to come to life when depo- 
fxted among the dead. A boy belonging to the hofpi- 
tal at Caffel appeared to have breathed his laft: he 
was carried into the hall where the dead were expofed, 
and was wrapped up in a piece of canvas. Some time 
after, recovering from his lethargy, he recollefted the 
place in which he had been depofited, and crawling 
towards the door knocked again!! it with his foot. 
This noife was luckily heard by the centinel, who foon 
perceiving the motion of the canvas called for affiftance. 
The youth was immediately conveyed to a warm bed, 
and foon perfeftly recovered. Had his body been con¬ 
fined by clofe bandages or ligatures, he would not 
have beep able, in all probability, to make himfelf be 
heard: his unavailing efforts would have made him 


again fall into a fyncope, and he would have been thus Interment, 
buried alive. ' v——< 

We muft not be aftonilhed that the fervants of an 
hofpital Ihould take a fyncope for a real death, fince 
even the mod enlightened people have fallen into errors 
of the fame kind. Dr John Schmid relates, that a 
young girl, feven years of age, after being afflifted for 
fome weeks with a violent cough, was all of a fudden 
freed from this troublefome malady, and appeared to be 
in perfeft health. But fome days after, while playiqg 
with her companions, this child fell down in an in- 
ftant as if ftruck by lightning. A death-like pale- 
nefs was diffufed over her face and arms ; flie had no 
apparent pulfe, her temples were funk, and fhe fhowed 
no figns of fenfation when lhaken or pinched. A phy- 
fician, who was called, and who believed her to be 
dead, in compliance with the repeated and preffing re- 
queft of her parents, attempted, though without any 
hopes to recal her to life; and at length, after feveral 
vain efforts, he made the foals of her feet be fmartly 
rubbed with a brulli dipped in ftrong pickle. At the 
end-of three quarters of an hour flie was obferved to 
figh; fhe was then made to fwallow fome fpirituous li¬ 
quor ; and fhe was foon after reftored to life, much to 
the joy of her difconfolate parents.—A certain man 
having undertaken a journey, in order to fee his bro¬ 
ther, on his arrival at his houfe found him dead. This 
news affefted him fo much, that it brought on a mod 
dreadful fyncope, and he himfelf was fuppofed to be in 
the like fituation. After the ufual means had been 
employed to recal him to life, it was agreed that his 
body ihould be differed, to difeover the caufe of fo 
fudden a death; but the fuppofed dead perfon over¬ 
hearing this propofal, opened his eyes, ftarted up, and 
immediately betook himfelf to his heels.—Cardinal E- 
fpinola, prime minifter to Philip II. was not fo for¬ 
tunate ; for we read in the Memoirs of Amelot de la 
Houffai, that he put his hand to the knife with which 
he was opened in order to be embalmed. In Ihort, 
almoft: every one knows that Vefalius, the father of 
anatomy, having been fent for tb open a woman fub- 
je< 5 t to Hyfterics, who was fuppofed to be dead, he 
perceived, on making the firft incifion, by her mo¬ 
tion and cries, that fhe was ftill alive: that this cir- 
cumffance rendered him fo odious, that he was obliged 
to fly ; and that he was fo much affefted by it, that he 
died foon after.—On this occafion, we cannot forbear 
to add an event more recent, but no lefs melancholy. 

The Abbe Prevoft, fo well known by his writings and 
the fingularities of his life, was feized with a fit of the 
apoplexy, in the foreft of Chantilly, on the 23d of 
Oftober 1763. Elis body was carried to the neareft 
village, and the officers of juftice were proceeding to 
open it, when a cry which he fent forth affrightened 
all the affiftants, and convinced the furgeon that the 
Abbe was not dead ; but it was too late to fate him, 
as he had already received the mortal wound. 

Even in old age, when life feems to have been gra¬ 
dually drawing to a clofe, the appearances of death are 
often fallacious. A lady in Cornwall, more than 80 Lend. 
years of age, who had been a confiderable time decli- Chrrn- 
ning, took to her bed, and in a few days feemingly ex- Vol. IV. 
pired in the morning. As fhe had often defired not to P- 
be buried till fhe had been two days dead, her requeft 
was to have been regularly complied with by her rela¬ 
tions. 
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lafctrment. tions. All that fa\v her look .fi upon her as dead, and 
v the report was current through the whole place; nay, 
a gentleman of the town actually wrote to his friend in 
the hi and' of Scilly ’ chat lhe was deceafed. But one 
of thole who were paying the '.all kind office of huma¬ 
nity to her remains, perceived fome warmth about the 
middle of the back ; and acquainting her friends with it, 
they applied a mirror to her mouth; but, after re¬ 
peated trials, could not obferve it in the lead; ftain- 
ed ; her under jaw was likewife fallen, as the common 
phrafe is ; and, in ffiort, fhe had every appearance of 
a dead perfon. All this time ffie had not been dripped 
or dreffed ; but the windows were opened, as is ufual in 
the chambers of the deceafed. In the evening the heat 
feemed to increafe, and at length lhe was perceived to 
breathe. 

In ffiort, not only the the ordinary figns are very un¬ 
certain, but we may fay the fame of the ftiffuefs of the 
limbs, which may be convulfive : of the dilation of the 
pupil of the eye, which may proceed from the fame 
caufe; of putrefadf on, which may equally attack fome 
parts of a living body ; and of feveral others. Haller, 
convinced of the uncertainty of all thefe figns, pro- 
pofes a new one, which he confiders as infallible. “ If 
the perfon (fays he) be ftill in life, the mouth will im¬ 
mediately ffiut of itfelf, becaufe the contraction of the 
mufcles of the jaw will awaken their irritability.” The 
jaw, however, may be deprived of its irritability 
though a man may not be dead. Life is preferved a 
long time in the paffage of the inteftines. The fign 
pointed out by Dr Fothergill appears to deferve more 
attention. “ If the air blown into the mouth (fays this 
phyfician) paffes freely through all the alimentary 
channel, it affords a ftrong preffimption that the irri¬ 
tability of the internal fphinCters is deftroyed, and 
confequently that life is at an end.” Thefe figns, which 
deferve to be confirmed by new experiments, are doubt- 
lefs not known to undertakers. 

The difficulty of diftinguiffiing a perfon apparently 
dead from one who is really fo, has, in all countries 
where bodies have been interred too precipitately, 
rendered it neceffary for the law to affift humanity. 
Of feveral regulations made on this fubjeCt, we ffiall 
quote only a few of the moft recent; fuch as thofe 
of Arras in 1772 ; of Mantua in 1774 ; of the Grand 
Duke of Tufcany in 1775 ; of the Senechauffee of 
Sivrai, in Poitou, in 1777; and of the Parliament 
of Metz in the fame year. To give an idea of 
the reft, it will he fufficient to relate only that of 
Tufcany. By this edict, the Grand Duke forbids 
the precipitate interment of perfons who die fudden- 
ly. He orders the Magiftrates of health to be in¬ 
formed, that phyficians and furgeons may examine 
the body ; that they may ufe every endeavour to recal 
it to life, if poffible, or to difeover the caufe of its 
death; and that they ffiall make a report of their 
procedure to a certain tribunal. On this occafion the 
Magiftrate of Health orders the dead not to be cover¬ 
ed until the moment they are about to be buried, ex¬ 
cept fo far as decency requires ; obferving always that 
the body be not clofely confined, and that nothing 
may comprefs the jugular veins and the carotid ar¬ 
teries. He forbids people to be interred according 
to the ancient method ; and requires that the arms and 
the hands ffiould be left extended, and that they 


ffiould not be folded or placed crofs-wife upon the Intermeat, 
bread. He forbids, above all, to prefs the jaws one lrucrm,t ' 

againft the other ; or to fill the month and noftrils ,_ . 

with cotton oi : other fluffing. Laftly, he recommends 
not to cover the vifage with any kind of cloth until 
the body is depofited in its coffin. 

We ffiall conclude this article by fubjoining, from 
Dr Hawes’s Hddrefs to the Public on this fubjeCt, a few 
of tire cafes in which this fallacious appearance of death 
is moft likely to happen, together with the refpeCtive 
modes of treatment which he recommends. 

In apoplectic and fainting fits, and in thofe ar'fing 
from any violent agitation of the mind, and alio when 
opium or fpirituous liquors have been taken in too 
great a.quantity, there is reafon to believe that the 
appearance of death has been frequently miftaken for 
the reality. In thefe cafes, the means recommended 
by the Humane Society for the Recovery of Drowned Per¬ 
fons ffiould be perfevered in for feveral hours, and 
bleeding, which in fimilar circumftances has fometimes 
proved pernicious, ffiould be ufed with great caution 
(See the article Drowning.) In the two latter in- 
ftances it will be highly expedient, with a view of coun¬ 
teracting the foporific effects of opium and fpirits, to 
convey into the ftomach, by a proper tube, a folution 
of tartar emetic, and by various other means to excite 
vomiting. 

From the number of children carried off by con- 
vulfions, and the certainty arifing from undoubted 
facts, that fome who have in appearance died from that 
caufe have been recovered ; there is the greateft rea¬ 
fon for concluding, that many, in confequence of this 
difeafe, have been prematurely numbered among the 
dead ; and that the fond parent, by neglecting the 
means of recalling life, has often been, the guiltleis exe¬ 
cutioner of her own offspring. To prevent the com- 
miffion of fuch dreadful miftakes, no child, whofe life 
has been apparently extinguiffied by convulfions, ffiould 
be configned to the grave till the means of recovery 
above recommended in apoplexies, &c. have been tried; 
and, if poffible, under the directions of fome fkilful prac¬ 
titioner of medicine, who may vary them as circum¬ 
ftances ffiall require. 

When fevers arife in weak habits, or when the cure 
of them has been principally attempted by means of 
depletion, the confequent debility is often very great, 
and the patient fometimes finks into a ftate which 
bears fo clofe an affinity to that of death, that there is 
reafon to fufpeCt that it has too often deceived the by- 
ftanders, and induced them to fend for the undertaker 
when they ffiould have had recourfe to the fuccours of 
medicine. In fuch cafes, volatiles, eau de luce for exam¬ 
ple, ffiould be applied to the nofe, rubbed on the tem¬ 
ples, and fprinkled often about the bed ; hot flannels, 
moiftened with a ftrong folution of camphorated fpirit, 
may likewife be applied over the breaft, and renewed 
every quarter of an hour; and as foon as the patient is 
able to fwallow, a tea-fpoonful of the ftrongeft cordial 
ffiould be given every five minutes. 

The fame methods may alfo be ufed with propriety 
in the fmall-pox when the puftules fink, and death ap¬ 
parently enfues ; and likewife in any other acute dif- 
eafes, when the vital functions are fufpended from a fi- 
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fuch fevers as go -off and foqn return again, in oppofi- 
tion to thole which are continual. See (the Index fub- 
joined to,) Mebicine. 

INTERPOLATION, among critics, denotes a 
fpurious paflage inferted into the writings of fome an¬ 
cient author. 

INTERPOSITION, the fituation of a body be¬ 
tween two others, fo as to hide them, or prevent 
their aft ion. 

The eclipfe of the fun is occafioned by an interpo- 
fition of the moon between the fun and us : and that 
of the moon by the interpofition of the earth between 
the fun and moon. See Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER, a perfon who explains the 
thoughts, words, or writings, of fome other, which 
before were unintelligible.—The word interpret, ac¬ 
cording to Ifidore, is compofed of the prepofition in¬ 
ter, and paries, as fignifying a perfon in the middle 
betwixt two parties, to make them mutually under- 
ftand each others thoughts : others derive it from in¬ 
ter, and press, i. e. fidejujfor ; q. d. a perfon who ferves 
as fecurity between two others who do not underftand 
one another. 

There have been great debates about interpreting 
Scripture. The Rcmanifts contend, that it belongs ab- 
folutely to the church : adding, that where Ihe is fi- 
lent, reafon may be confulted ; but where Ihe fpeaks, 
reafon is to be difregarded. The Proteftants generally 
allow reafon the fovereign judge, or interpreter ; tho’ 
fome among them have a ftrong regard to fynods, and 
others to the authority of the primitive fathers. Laft- 
ly, others have recourfe to the Spirit within every 
perfon to interpret for them ; which is what Bochart 
calls T8 (un&Ufta. T@.. 

INTERREGNUM, the time during which the 
throne is vacant in elective kingdoms ; for in fuch as 
are hereditary, like England, there is no fuch thing as 
an interregnum. 

INTERREX, the magiftrate who governs during 
an interregnum. 

This magiftrate was eftablilhed in old Rome, and 
was almoft as ancient as the city itfelf: after the death 
of Romulus there was an interregnum of a year, du¬ 
ring which the fenators were each interrex in their turn, 
five days a-piece. 

After the eftablifhment of confuls and a common¬ 
wealth, though there were no kings, yet the name and 
function of interrex was ftill preferved: for, when the 
magiftrates were abfent, or there was any irregularity 
in their election, or they had abdicated, fo that the 
comitia could not be held ; provided they were un¬ 
willing to create a dictator, they made an interrex, 
whofe office and authority was to laft five days af¬ 
ter which they made another. To the interrex was 
delegated all the regal and confular authority, and he 
performed all their functions. He affembled the fe- 
nate, held comitia or courts, and took care that the 
eleftion of magiftrates was according to rules. Indeed 
at firft it was not the cuftcm of the interrex to hold 
comitia, at lcaft we have no inftance of it in the Ro¬ 
man hiftory. The patricians alone had the right of 
eledfing an interrex; but this office fell with the repub¬ 
lic, when the emperors made themfelves mafters of 
every thing. 

INTERROGATION, Erotesis, a figure of rhe- 

x 


toric, in which the pafiion of the fpeaker introduces a Interroga- 
thing by way of queftion, to make its truth more con- tories 

confpicuous. Interval 

The interrogation is a kind of apoftrophe which the . n " va '. 
fpeaker makes to himfelf; and it muft be owned, that 
this figure is fuited to exprefs mod paffions and emo¬ 
tions of the mind; it ferves alfo to prefs and bear 
down an adverfary, and generally adds an uncom¬ 
mon brifknefs, adfion, force, and variety, to difeourfe. 

Interrogation, in grammar, is a point which 
ferves to diftinguifh fuch parts of a difeourfe, where the 
author fpeaks as if he were afking queftions. Its form 
is this (?). 

INTERROGATORIES, in law, are particular 
queftions demanded of witnefles brought in to be exa¬ 
mined in a caufe, efpecially in the court of chancery. 

And thefe interrogatories muft be exhibited by the par¬ 
ties infuit on each fide ; which are either diredt for the 
party that produces them, or counter, on behalf of the 
adverfe party : and generally both plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant may exhibit, diredt, and counter, or crofs interro¬ 
gatories. They are to be pertinent, and only to the 
points neceffary; and either drawn or perufed by coun¬ 
sel, and to be figned by them. 

INTERSECTION, in mathematics, the cutting 
of one line, or plane, by another; or the point or 
line wherein two lines, or two planes, cut each other. 

The mutual interfedfion of two planes is a right line. 

The centre of a circle is in the interledlion of two dia¬ 
meters. The central point of a regular or irregular fi¬ 
gure of four fides, is the point of interfedfion of the 
two diagonals. 

The equinoxes happen when the fun is in the inter- 
fedtions of the equator and ecliptic. 

INTERSPINALES. See Anatomy, Table of the 

Mufcles. 

INTERVAL, the diftance of fpace between two 
extremes, either' in time or place. The word comes 
from the Latin intervallum, which, according to Ifi¬ 
dore, fignifies the fpace inter fojfam itf murum, “ be¬ 
tween the ditch and the wallothers note, that the 
ftakes or piles, driven into the ground in the ancient 
Roman bulwarks, were called valla ; and the interftices 
or vacancy between them, intervalla. 

Interval, in mufic. The diftance between any 
given found and another, ftridtly fpeaking, is neither 
meafured by any common ftandard of extenfion nor 
durationbut either by immediate fenfation, or by 
computing the difference between the numbers of vi¬ 
brations produced by two or more fonorous bodies, 
in the adt of founding, during the fame given time. 

As the vibrations are flower and fewer during the fame 
inftant, for example, the found is proportionally lower 
or graver ; on the contrary, as during the fame period 
the vibrations increafe in number and velocity, the 
founds are proportionably higher or more acute. An 
interval in mufic, therefore, is properly the difference 
between the number of vibrations produced by one fo¬ 
norous body of a certain magnitude and texture, and of 
-thofe produced by another of a different magnitude and 
texture in the fame time. 

Intervals are divided into confonant and diffonant. 
A.confonant interval is that whofe extremes, or whofe 
higheft and loweft founds, when fimultaneoufly heard, 
coalefce in the ear, and produce an agreeable fenfation 

called 
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Interval, called by Lord Karnes a tertium quid. A diffonant in- 

v-- terval, on the contrary, is that whofe extremes, fimul- 

taneoufly heard, far from eoalefcing in the ear, and 
producing one agreeable fenfation, ai e each of them 
plainly diftinguilhed from the other, produce a gra¬ 
ting efFedl upon the fenie, and repel each other with an 
irreconcileable hoftility. In proportion as the vibra¬ 
tions of different fonorous bodies, or of the fame fono- 
rous body in different modes, more or lefs frequently 
coincide during the fame given time, the chords are 
more or lefs perfect, and confequently the intervals 
more or lefs confonant. When thele vibrations never 
coincide at all in the fame given time, the difcord is 
confummate, and confequently the interval abfolutely 
diffonant. 

Intervals are not only divided according to their na¬ 
tures, but alfo with rei’pecl to their degrees. In this 
view', they are either enharmonic, chromatic, or diato¬ 
nic. Of thefe therefore in their order, from the leaft to 
the greateft. 

An enharmonic interval is what they call the eighth 
part of a tone, or the difference between a major and 
minor femitone generally diftinguilhed by the name of 
a comma. Commas, however, are of three different 
kinds, as their quantities are more or lefs; but fince 
thefe differences cannot be afeertained without long and 
intricate computations, it is not neceffary for us to at¬ 
tempt an inveftigation, whofe purfuit is fo unpleafant, 
and whofe refult attended with fo little utility. It has 
by muficians been generally called the eighth part of a 
tone ; but they ought to have eonfidered, that a comma 
is by no means the object of auricular perception, and 
that its eftimate can only be formed by calculation. 
For a more minute difquifition of this matter, our 
readers may confult the article Comma in the Mu- 
fical Dictionary, or the article Music in this Work, 
Notes, n and s. A chromatic interval confifts proper¬ 
ly of a minor femitone, but may alfo admit the major. 
A diatonic interval confifts of a femitone-major at leaft, 
but may confift of any number of tones within the oc¬ 
tave. When an oCtave higher or lower is affumed, it 
is obvious that we enter into another fcale which is 
either higher or lower, but ftill a repetition of the 
former degrees of found. 

Intervals again are either fimple or compound. All 
the intervals within any one oftave are fimple ; fuch as 
the fecond major or minor, the third, the fourth, the 
fifth, the fixth, the feventh, See. of thefe afterwards. 
All intervals whofe extremes are contained in different 
offaves, fuch as the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, the 
twelfth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, 
&c. may be termed compound intervals. 

The femitone either exadtly or nearly divides the 
tone into two equal parts. In the theory of harmo- 
nical computation three kinds of femitones are recog- 
nifed, vi/. the greateft, the intermediate, and the fmall- 
eft femitone. But in practice, to which thefe expli¬ 
cations are chiefly adapted, the femitone is only di- 
ftinguifhed into major and minor. The femitone ma¬ 
jor is the difference between the third major and the 
fourth, as EF. Its ratio is as 15 to 16, and it forms 
the leaf! of all diatonic intervals. 

The femitone minor confifts of the difference be¬ 
tween the third major and minor : it may be marked 
Vol. IX. 


in the fame degree by a fiiarp or a flat, and it only Interval, 
forms achromatic interval; its ratio is as 24 to 25. v '“ 

Though fome diftindion is made between thefe fe¬ 
mitones by the manner of marking them, yet on the 
organ and harpfichord no diftinCtion can be made ; nor 
is there any thing more common for us than to fay, that 
D fharp in riling is E flat in defeending, and fo through 
the whole diapafon above or below; befides, the femi¬ 
tone is fometimes major and fometimes miner, fome- 
times diatonic and fometimes chromatic, according to 
the different modes in which we compofe or practife ; 
yet in pradfice thefe are called femitones minor, which 
are marked by fharps or flats, without changing the 
degree ; and femitones major are thofe which form the 
interval of a fecond. 

With refpedt to the three femitones recognifed in 
theory, the greateft femitone is the difference between 
a tone major and a femitone minor ; and its ratio is as 
25 to 27. The intermediate femitone is the difference 
between a femitone major and a tone major: and its 
ratio is as 128 to 135. In a word, the fmall femitone 
confifts of the difference between the g'reateft and the in¬ 
termediate femitone ; and its ratio is as 125 to 128. 

Of all thefe intervals, there is only the femitone 
major, which is fometimes admitted as a fecond in har¬ 
mony. 

The interval of a tone which charadterifes the dia¬ 
tonic fpecies of compofition, is either major or minor. 

The former confifts of the difference between the fourth 
and fifth; and its ratio is as 8 to 9 : and the latter, 
whofe ratio is as 9 to 10, refults from the difference 
between the third minor and the fourth. 

Seconds are diftinguilhed into four kinds: two of 
which are not in practice fufficiently momentous to be 
mentioned. The fecond major is fynonymous with the 
intervals of a tone; but as that tone may be either 
major or minor, its ratio may be either as 8 to 9, or as 
9 to JO. 

The fecond minor confifts of the diftance from B to 
C, or from E to F; and its ratio is as 15 to 16. 

The third is fo called, becaufe it confifts of two 
gradations, or three diatonic founds, as from G to B 
afeending, or from A to C, inclufive of the extremes ; 
of which the firft is a third major, compofed of tw© 
full tones, and its ratio as 4 to 5 ; the fecond, a third 
minor confifting of a tone and a femitone major, and its 
ratio as 5 to 6. 

The fourth has by fome been reckoned an imperfjft, 
but more juftly by others a perfedt, chord. It con¬ 
fifts of three diatonic degrees, hut takes its name from 
the four different founds of which it is formed ; or, in 
other words, the number by which it is denominated 
includes the extremes. It is compofed of a tone ma¬ 
jor, a tone minor, and a femitone major, as from C to 
F afeending; its ratio as 3 to 4. 

The fifth next to the octave, is, perhaps, the moft 
perfect interval, as leaft fufceptible of alteration. The 
number from whence it affumes its name likewife in- 
cluds its extremes. It confifts of two tones major, one 
minor, and a femitone major, as from A to E afeend¬ 
ing ; its ratio is as 2 to 3. 

The fixth is not found among the natural order of 
ccnfonances, but only admitted by combination. It 
is not here neceffary to mention its various diftindtions 
N n and 
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Interval, and ufes, as we only give an account of intervals in ge- 
' v ' neral. 

The fixth major confifts of four tones and a femi- 
tone major, as from G to E afcending : its ratio is as 
3 to 5. The fixth minor contains three tones and two 
femitones major, as from E to C afcending; its ratio 
is as 5 to 8. 

The feventh, as a reduplication of the fecond, is a 
dilfonance. When major, it confifts diatonically of 
five tones, three major, and two minor ; and a major 
femitone, as from C to B afcending; its ratio is as 
8 to 15. 

When minor, it confifts of four tones, three major 
and one minor, and two major femitones, as from E to 
D afcending; its ratio is as 5 to 9. 

, The odtave is the moft perfedt of all chords, and in 
many cafes hardly to be diftinguifhed by the ear from 
an unifon ; that is to fay, from that coincidence of 
found produced by two mufical firings, whofe mat¬ 
ter, lengths, diameters, and tenfions, are the fame. 
As the vibrations of two firings in unifon during any 
given time, are precifely coincident; fo whilft the 
loweft extreme of the octave vibrates once, the high- 
eft vibrates twice : and confequently its ratio is as 1 
to 2, as from c to C afcending. It confifts of fix full 
tones and two femitones major. Its name is derived 
from the Latin 080, “ eightbecaufe that number 
likewife includes its extremes. It may likewife be di¬ 
vided into twelve femitones. It contains the whole 
diatonic fcale ; and every feries above or below con¬ 
fifts only of the fame returning founds. From whence 
the natures, diftances, and powers, of every interval 
greater than the odtave, as the ninth, the tenth, the 
eleventh, the twelfth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, 
the fifteenth, the triple odtave, &c. may eafily be com¬ 
puted. 

During our pad obfervations upon the term interval, 
we have either wholly negledted our faithful affociate 
M. Rouffeau, or only maintained a diftant and mo¬ 
mentary intercourfe with him. We now propofe to 
pay him a more permanent and familiar vifit; but as 
he is engaged in the difpute between the Pythago¬ 
reans and Ariftoxenians, we think it more advanta¬ 
geous to decline the controverfy, and to follow him, 
after having efcaped the fray, like a gentleman and a 
fcholar. Having put the partizans of Ariftoxenus to 
filence, let us, with him, forfake the lifts of combat, 
nor ftain his triumph by infulting the falling cham¬ 
pions. 

“ We divide (fays he) as did the ancients, in¬ 
tervals into confonant and diffonant. The confonan- 
Con- ces are perfect or imperfedt * ; diffonances are either 
finance, fuch by nature, or become fuch by accident. There 
are only two intervals naturally diffonant, viz. the fe¬ 
cond and feventh, including their odtaves or replica¬ 
tions ; nay, ftill thefe two may be reduced to one a- 
lorie, as the feventh is properly no more than a repli¬ 
cation of the fecond; for B, the feventh above the 
loweft C, where we have generally begun the fcale, is 
really an odtave above B, the note immediately below 
that C ; and confequently the interval between thefe 
lower founds is no more than that of a fecond major, 
to which all diffonances may therefore be ultimately 
reduced, whether confidered as major or minor ; but 


even all the confonances may become diffonant by ac- Interval, 
cident. See Discord. ' v—« 

“ Befides, every interval is either fimple or redu¬ 
plicated. Simple intervals are fuch as the limits of a 
fingle odtave comprehend. Every interval which fur- 
paffes this extent is reduplicated; that is to fay, com¬ 
pounded of one or more odtaves, and of the fimple in¬ 
terval whofe replication it is. 

« Simple intervals are likewife divided into diredl 
and inverted. Take any fimple interval whatever for 
a diredt one; the quantity which, added to itfelf, is re¬ 
quired to complete the odtave, will be found an invert¬ 
ed interval; and the fame obfervation holds recipro¬ 
cally true of fuch as are inverted. 

“ There are only fix kinds of fimple intervals; of 
which three contain fuch quantities, as, added to the 
other three, are required to complete the odtave; 
and of confequence likewife the one muft be inver- 
fions of the other. If you take at firft the fmalleft in¬ 
tervals, you will have, in the order of diredt intervals, 
the fecond, the third, and fourth; for inverted, the 
feventh, the fixth, and fifth. Suppofe thefe to be di¬ 
redt, the others will be inverted; every thing here is 
reciprocal. 

“ To find the name of any interval whatever, it is 
only neceffary to add the denomination of unity to the 
degree which it contains. Thus the interval of one 
degree fhall give a fecond ; of two, a third ; of three, 
a fourth; of feven, an odtave; of nine, a tenth, See. 

But this is not fufficient to determine an interval with 
accuracy; for under the fame name it may be either 
major or minor, true or falfe, diminiftied or redun¬ 
dant. 

“ The confonances which are imperfedt, and the 
two natural diffonances, may be major or minor, 
which, without changing their degree, occafions in 
the interval the difference of a femitone ; fo that if, 
from a minor interval, we ftill deduce a femitone, it 
becomes an interval diminifhed : if, by a femitone, we 
increafe a major interval, it becomes an interval re¬ 
dundant. 

“ The perfedl confonances are by their nature in¬ 
variable. When their intervals are fuch as they ought 
to be, we call them juft, true : and if we dilate or 
contradl this interval by a femitone, the confonance is 
termed falfe, and becomes a dilfonance; Redundant, 
if the femitone be added ; diminifhed, if it be abftradted. 

We improperly give the name of a falfe ffth to the 
fifth diminiftied ; this is taking the genus for the fpecies: 
the fifth redundant is every jot as falfe as the diminilh- 
ed, it is even more fo in every refpedt.” 

In the Mufical Didlionary, plate C, fig. 2. may be 
feen a table of all the fimple intervals pradticable in 
mufic, with their names, their degrees, their values 
and their ratios. 

Having afeertained the diftindtion between major 
and minor intervals, it is only neceffary to add, that 
thefe may be natural or artificial. Of the natural we 
have already given fome account, by afeertaining the 
diftances and ratios of fuch as have been mentioned. 

Of the artificial, we may obferve, that they are fuch 
as change their pofition from what it naturally is in 
the diatonic fcale, to what the conveniency of com- 
pofition or tranfpofition requires it to be. A note 

thus. 
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Inteftate. thus artificially heightened by a femitone, together 
|| with the character which expreffes that elevation, is 
Intrigue, called a Jharp ; on the contrary, a note artificially de- 
' “ ’ preffed by a femitone, together with the character by 

which that depreffion is fignified, is called a jlat. The 
charadter which reftores a note thus depreffed or raifed 
to its primary Hate, is called a natural. Major or mi¬ 
nor intervals, as they prevail, charadterife the major or 
minor mode. See Mode. 

INTESTATE, in law, a perfon that dies without 
making a will. 

INTESTINA, in the Linmean Syjlem, an order of 
worms. See Zoology. 

INTESTINES, Intestina, in anatomy, the guts 
or bowels; thofe hollow, membranous, cylindrical 
parts, extended from the right orifice of the ftomach 
to the anus ; by which the chyle is conveyed to the 
ladteals, and the excrements are voided. See Ana¬ 
tomy, n° 93. 

INTONATION, in mufic, the adtion of founding 
the notes in the fcale with the voice, or any other gi¬ 
ven order of mufical tones. Intonation may be either 
true or falfe, either too high or too low, either too 
Iharp or too - flat*, and then this word intonation, at¬ 
tended with an epithet, muft be underftood concern¬ 
ing the manner of performing the notes. 

In executing an air, to form the founds, and pre- 
ferve the intervals as they are marked with juftnefs 
and accuracy, is no inconfiderable difficulty, and 
fcarcely practicable, but by the affiftance of one com¬ 
mon idea, to which, as to their ultimate teft, thefe 
founds and intervals muft be referred : thefe common 
ideas are thofe of the key, and the mode in which the 
performer is engaged; and from the word tone, which 
is fometimes ufed in a fenfe almoft identical with that 
of the key, the word intonation may perhaps be deri¬ 
ved. It may alfo be deduced from the word diatonic, 
as in that fcale it is moft frequently converfant; a fcale 
which appears moft convenient and moft natural to the 
voice. We feel more difficulty in our intonation of 
fuch intervals as are greater or leffer than thofe of the 
diatonic order; becaufe, in the firft cafe, the glottis 
and vocal organs are modified by gradations too large; 
or too complex, in the fecond. 

INTRENCHMENT, in the military art, any 
work that fortifies a poft againft an enemy who at¬ 
tacks. It is generally taken for a ditch or trench with 
a parapet. Intrenchments are fometimes made of 
fafcines with earth thrown over them, ' of gabions, 
hogfheads, or bags filled with earth, to cover the men 
from the enemy’s fire. , 

INTRIGUE, an affemblage of events or circum- 
ftances, occurring in an affair, and perplexing the per- 
fons concerned in it. In this fenfe, it is ufed to fig- 
nify the nodus or plot of, a play or romance ; or that 
point wherein the principal charadters are moft em- 
barraffed through the artifice and oppofition of certain 
perfons, or the unfortunate falling out of certain acci¬ 
dents and circumftances. 

In tragedy, comedy, or an epic poem, there are 
always two defigns. The firft and principal is that of 
the hero of the piece: the fecond contains the de¬ 
figns of all thofe who oppofe him. Thefe oppofite 
caufes produce oppofite effedts, to wit, the efforts of 


the hero for the execution of his defign, and the ef- Intrigue 
forts of thofe who thwart it. As thofe caufes and de- || 
figns are the beginning of the adtion, fo thefe efforts . Tnviiliil. 
are the middle, and there form a knot or difficulty v ~ 
which we call the intrigue, that makes the greateit 
part of the poem. It lafts as long as the mind of the 
reader or hearer is fufpended about the event of thofe 
oppofite efforts : the folution or cataftrophe commen¬ 
ces when the knot begins to unravel and the difficul¬ 
ties and doubts begin to clear up. 

The intrigue of the Iliad is twofold. The firft com¬ 
prehends three days fighting in Achilles’s abfence, 
and confifts on- the one fide in the refiftance of Aga¬ 
memnon and the Greeks, and on the other in the in¬ 
exorable temper of Achilles. The death of Patroclus 
unravels this intrigue, and makes the beginning of a 
fecond. Achilles refolves to be revenged, but Hedtor 
oppofes his defign ; and this forms the fecond intrigue, 
which is the laft day’s battle. 

In the iEneid there are alfo two intrigues. The firft 
is taken up in the voyage and landing of iEneas in 
Italy; the fecond is his eftablifhment there: the op¬ 
pofition he met with from Juno in both thefe under¬ 
takings, forms the intrigue. 

As to the choice of the intrigue, and the manner of 
unravelling it, it is certain they ought both to fpring 
naturally from the ground and fubjedt of the poem. 

Boffu gives us three manners of forming the intrigue 
of a poem: the firft is that already mentioned ; the fe¬ 
cond is taken from the fable and defign of the poet ; 
in the third the intrigue is fo laid, as that the folu¬ 
tion follows from it of courfe. 

INTRINSIC, a term applied to the real and genu¬ 
ine values and properties, &c. of any thing in oppofi¬ 
tion to their extrinfic or apparent values. 

INTRODUCTION, in general, fignifies any thing 
which tends to make another in fome meafure known 
before we have leifure to examine it thoroughly; and 
hence it is ufed on a great variety of occafions. Thus 
we fpeak of the introdudtion of one perfon to another ; 
the introdudlion to a book, &c.—It is alfo ufed to 
fignify the adtual motion of any body out of one place 
into another, when that motion has been occafioned 
by fome other body. 

Introduction, in oratory. See Oratory, n° 26. 

INTUITION, among logicians, the adt whereby 
the mind perceives the agreement or difagreement of 
two ideas, immediately by themfelves, without the 
intervention of any other ; in which cafe the mind 
perceives the truth as the eye doth the light, only by 
being diredted towards it. See Logic, n° 25. 27. 

INTUITIVE evidence, is that which refults from 
Intuition. Dr Campbell diftinguifhes different forts 
of intuitive evidence: one refulting purely from intel- 
ledtion, or that faculty which others have called intui- 
tion; another kind arifing from confcioufnefs; and a 
third fort from that new-named faculty Common Sense, 
which this ingenious writer as well as feveral others 
contend to be a diftinct original fource of knowledge, 
whilft others refer its fuppofed office to the intuitive 
power of the underftanding. 

INVALID, a perfon wounded, maimed, or difabled 
for adtion by age. 

At Chelfea and Greenwich are magnificent Hospi- 
N n 2 tals 
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tals or rather colleges, built for the reception and 
accommodation of invalids, or foldiers and feamen worn 
out in tire fervice. 

There are alfo twenty independent companies of in¬ 
valids, difperfed in the feveral forts and garrifons. 

At Paris is a college of the fame kind, called Its 
Invalules, which is accounted one of the fineft build¬ 
ings in that city. 

INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted 
or furrowed. See Heraldry. 

INVECTIVE, in rhetoric, differs from reproof, as 
the latter proceeds from a friend, and is intended for 
the good of the perfon reproved ; whereas the in- 
vedtive is the work of an enemy, and entirely defigned 
to vex and give uneaflnefs to the perfon againft whom 
it is dire&ed. 

INVEGES (Auguftin), a learned Sicilian Jefuit, 
wrote in Italian an Hiftory of the city of Palermo, 
and other works, which are efteemed. He died in 
1677, aged 82. 

INVENTION, denotes the aft of finding anything 
new, or even the thing thus found. Thus we fay, the 
invention of gunpowder, of printing, &c. The alcove is 
a modern invention owing to the Moors. 

The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, are of 
Greek invention ; the Tufcan and Compofite of Latin 
invention. Janfon ab Almeloveen has written an O- 
nomafticon of inventions ; wherein are fhown, in an al¬ 
phabetical order, the names of the inventors, and the 
time, place, &c. where they are made. Pancirollus 
has a treatife of old inventions that are loft, and new 
ones that have been made ; Polydore Virgil has alfo 
publifhed eight books of the inventors of things. De 
Inventoribus Rerum. 

Invention is alfo ufed for the finding of a thing 
hidden. The Romifh church celebrates a feaft on the 
4-th of May, under the title of, Invention of the Holy 
Crofs. 

Invention is alfo ufed for fubtilty of mind, or fome- 
what peculiar to a man’s genius, which leads him to a 
difeovery of things new ; in which fenfe we fay, a man 
of invention. 

Invention, in painting, is the choice which the 
painter makes of the objefts that are to enter the com- 
pofition of his piece. See Painting. 

Invention, in poetry, is applied to whatever the 
poet adds to the hiftory of the fubjedt he has chofen ; 
as well as to the new turn he gives it. See Poetry. 

Invention, in rhetoric, fignifies the finding out 
and choofing of certain arguments which the orator is 
to ufe for the proving or illuftrating his point, moving 
their paflions, or conciliating the minds of his hearers. 
Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part 
of oratory: he wrote four books De Inventione, where¬ 
of we have but two remaining. See Oratory. 

INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue or fchedule or¬ 
derly made, of all a deceafed perfon’s goods and chat¬ 
tels, at the time of his death, with their value ap- 
praifed by indifferent perfons, which, in England, eve¬ 
ry executor or adminiftrator is obliged to exhibit to the 
ordinary at fuch time as he fhall appoint. 

By 21 Hen. VIII. c. v. executors and adminiftrators 
are to deliver in upon oath to the ordinary, indented 
inventories, one part of which is to remain with the 
ordinary, and the other part with the executor or ad¬ 


miniftrator ; this is required for the benefit of the ere- Invcrary 
ditors and legatees, that the executor or adminiftrator || 
may not conceal any part of the perfonal eftate from Inverkeith- 
them. The ftatute ordains, that the inventory fhall be . n "f 
exhibited within three months after the perfon’s de- 
ceafe ; yet it may be done afterwards, for the ordinary 
may difpenfe with the time, and even with its being 
ever exhibited, as in cafes where tire creditors are paid, 
and the will is executed. 

INVER ARY, a parliament-town of Scotland, in 
Argylefhire, pleafantly fituated on a fmall bay formed 
by the jundlion of the river Ary with Loch-fin, where 
the latter is a mile in width and 60 fathoms in depth. 

Plere is a caftle, the principal feat of the dukes of Ar-> 
gyle, chief of the Campbells. It is a modern building 
of a quadrangular form, with a round tower at each 
corner; and in the middle rifes a fquare one glazed on 
every fide to give, light to the ftaircafe and galleries, 
which has from without rather a heavy appearance. 

This caftle is built of a coarfe lapis ollaris brought from 
the other fide of Loch-fin; and is of the fame kind 
with that found in Norway, of which the king of 
Denmark’s palace is built. The founder of the caftle, 
the late Duke Archibald, alfo formed the defign of an 
entire new town, upon a commodious elegant plan, be¬ 
coming the dignity of the capital of Argylelhire, a 
country molt admirably fituated for fifheries and navi¬ 
gation. The town hath been rebuilt agreeable to the 
original defign ; and the inhabitants are well lodged in 
houfes of ftone, lime, and flate. They are fully em¬ 
ployed in arts and manufactures, and plentifully fup- 
plied in the produce of fea and land.—The planting 
around Inverary is extenfive beyond conception, and 
admirably variegated ; every crevice, glen, and moun¬ 
tain, difplaying tafte and good fenfe. 

The value of the immenfe wood at this place, for 
the various purpofes of bark,, charcoal, forges, paling, 
furniture, houfe and (hip building, is thus eftimated 
by Mr Knox: “ Some of the beech are from 9 to 12 
feet in circumference, and the pines from 6 to 9 ; but 
thefe being comparatively few, we IhaU ftate the me¬ 
dium girth of 2,000,000 trees, planted within thefe laft. 
hundred.years, at 3 feet, and the medium value at 4s. 
which produces L.400,000; and this, for the moft 
part, upon grounds unfit for the plough, being chiefly 
compofed of hills and rock.” One of thefe hills rifes 
immediately from the houfe a great height, in the form 
of a pyramid, and is cloathed to the fumruit with a 
thick wood of vigorous ornamental trees. On this 
fummit or point Archibald duke of Argyle built a 
Gothic tower or obfervatory, where he fometimes 
amnfed himfelf. The afeent by the road feems to 
be half a mile, and the perpendicular height about 800 
feet. 

INVERBERVIE, or Bervie, a town of Kincar- 
dinefhire or the Mearns, 1 3 miles N. E. from Montrofe. 

It lies between two fmall hills, which terminate in high 
cliffs towards the fea; and though a royal borough, 
and the only one in the county, it is but a fmall 
place, the inhabitants of which are chiefly employed 
in making thread. 

INVERKEITHING, a parliament-town of Scot¬ 
land in the county of Fife, fituated on the northern 
fhore of the Frith of Forth, in W. Long. 3. 15. N. 

Lat. 56. 5. It was much favoured by William, who 

granted 
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Iitverlocliy, granted its fir ft charter. He extended its liberties 
Invernefs, confiderably, and in the time of David I. it became a 
■' v royal refidence. The Moubrays had large poifdiions 
here, which were fortified in the reign of Robert II. 
The Francifcans had a convent in this town; and, ac¬ 
cording to Sir Robert Sibbald, the Dominicans had 
another. This town has a confiderable trade in coal 
and other articles. 

INVERLOCHY, an ancient caftle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Fort-WiLLiAM in Invernefsfhire. It is a- 
domed with large round towers ; and, by the mode of 
building, feerns to have been the work of the Englifh 
in the time of Edward I. who laid large fines on the 
Scotch barons for the purpofe of erefling new caitles. 
The larged of thefe towers is called Cumin'*. But 
long prior to thefe ruins Inverlochy, according to 
Boece, had been a place of great note, a moil opulent 
city, remarkable for the vaft refort of French and Spa¬ 
niards, probably on account of trade. It was alio a 
feat of the kings of Scotland, for here Achaius in the 
year 790 figned (as is reported) the league offenfive 
and defenfive between himfelf and Charlemagne. In 
after-times it was utterly deftroyed by the Danes, and' 
never again reftored. 

In the neighbourhood of this place were fought two 
fierce battles, one between Donald Balloch brother to 
Alexander lord of the ifles, who with a great power 
invaded Lochaber in the year 1427: he was met by 
the earls of Mar and Caithnefs ; the laft was flain, and 
their forces totally defeated. Balloch returned to the 
ifles with a vaft booty, the objeft of thole plundering 
chieftains. Here alfo the Campbells under the mar¬ 
quis of Argyle, in February 1645, received from Mon- 
trofe an overthrow fatal to numbers of that gallant 
name. Fifteen hundred fell in the aflion and in the 
purfuit, with the lofs only of three to the- royalifts. 
Sir Thomas Ogilvie, the friend of Montrofe, died of 
his wounds. His death fupprefled all joy for the 
victory. 

INVERNESS, capital of a county of the fame 
name in Scotland, is a parliament-town, finely feated 
on the river Nefs, over which there is a ftone-bridge of 
feven arches, in W. Long. 4 0 . N. Lat. 57. 36. It is 
ferge, well built, and very populous, being the laft 
town of any note in Britian. As there are always re¬ 
gular troops in its neighbourhood, there is a- great air 
ofpolitenefs, a plentiful market, and more money and 
bufinefs ftirring than could have been expe&ed in fuch 
a remote part of the ifland. The country in the neigh¬ 
bourhood is remarkably well cultivated ; and its pro¬ 
duce clearly ftiows that the foil and climate are not 
defpicable. The falmon-fifliery in the Nefs is very 
confiderable, and is let to London fifhmongers. Some 
branches both of the woollen, linen, and hemp manu¬ 
facture, are alfo carried on here ; and, in confequence 
Of the excellent military roads, there is a great propor¬ 
tion of inland trade. But befides all this, Invernefs has 
a port with 20 creeks dependent upon it, part on the 
Murray- Frith to the eaft, and part on the north of the 
town, reaching even the fouth border of the county of 
Caithnefs. Invernefs has feveral good fchools ; and it 
is now intended to ereft an academy there on an ex- 
tenfive feale. The inhabitants fpeak the Erfe and 
Englifh language promifeuoufly. On an em'nence near 
the town are the remains of a caftle, where, according 


to fome hilloriuns, the famous Macbeth murdered Invernefs. 
Duncan his royal gueft. * * 

lNi'£KMKSs-'>l‘t/r, a county of Scotland, bounded on 
the north by Roisiiiirc; on. the eaft by the fibres of 
Nairne, Murray, and Aberdeen ; on the fouth, by 
thofe of Perth and Argyie ; and on the weft, by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Its extent from north to feuth is 
above 50 miles ; from eaft to weft about 80.—The 
northern part of this county is very mountainous and 
barren. In the diftriit of Glenelg are feen the ruins 
of feveral ancient circular buildings, fimi.ar to thofe in 
the Weftern Ifles, Sutherland, and Rofs fhires ; con¬ 
cerning the ufes of which antiquaries are not agreed. 

In their outward appearance, they are round and ta¬ 
pering like glafshouies. In the heart of the wall, 
which is perpendicular within, there are horizontal 
galleries going quite round and connefted by flairs. 

Thefe afeend toward the top, which is open. They 
are all built of ftone, without lime or mortar of any 
kind. They have no opening outward, except the 
doors and the top ; but there are feveral in the infide, 
as windows to the galleries. From Bernera barracks, 
in this diftridt, proceeds the military road to Inver¬ 
nefs. 

This county is nearly divided by waiter ; and it ap¬ 
pears from a late furvey, that by means of a canal 
uniting Loch Nefs, Loch Oich, Loch Lochy, and 
Lochiel or Loch Eil, a communication might be rea¬ 
dily opened here between tire two feas. In this tract, 

Fort George, Fort Auguftus, and Fort William, form 
what is called the Chain of Forts acrofs the ifland. 

By means- of Fort George on the eaft, all entrance up 
the Frith towards Invernefs is prevented; Fort Au¬ 
guftus curbs the inhabitants midway ; and Fort William 
is a cheek to any attempts in the weft. Detachments 
are made from all thefe garrifons to Invernefs, Bernera 
barracks oppofite to the ifle of Skie, and caftle Duart 
in the ifle of Mull. Other fmall parties are alfo icat- 
tered in huts throughout the country, to prevent the 
flea-ling of cattle. 

The river Nefs, upon which the capital of the fhire is 
fituated, is the outlet of the great lake called Loch Nefs, 

This beautiful lake is 22 miles in length, and for the 
moft part one in breadth. It is fkreened on the north 
weft by the lofty mountains of Urquhart and Meal- 
fourvony, and bordered with copices of birch and 
oak. The adjacent hills are adorned with many ex- 
tenfive forefts of pine ; which afford ihelter to the 
cattle, and are the retreat of flags and deer. There is 
much cultivation and improvement on tire banks of 
Loch Nefs ; and the pafture-grounds in the neighbour¬ 
ing valleys are excellent.—From the fouth, the river 
Fyers defeends towards this lake. Over this river 
there is built a ftupendous bridge, on two oppofite 
rocks ; the top of the arch is above 100 feet from the 
level of the water. A little below the bridge is the 
celebrated Fall of Fyers, where a great body of water 
darts through a narrow gap between two rocks, then- 
falls over a vaft precipice into the bottom of the chafm, 
where the foam rifes and fills the air like a great cloud 
of fmoke. 

Loch Oich is a narrow lake, ftretching about four 
miles from eaft to weft. It is adorned with fome fmall 
wooded iflands, and is furrounded with ancient trees. 

Near this is the family-feat of Glengary, furrounded 

by 
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ln-ve naeft. by natural woods of full grown fir, which extend nine 
or ten miles along the banks of the river Gary. The 
waters of Loch Oich flow through Loch Nefs into 
tire eaftern fea.—Loch Lochy tranfmits its waters in 
an oppofite direction, this being the higheft part of 
the vaft flat trad! that here ftretches from fea to fea. 
This extenfive lake is above ten miles in length, and 
from one to two in breadth. From the weft, the wa¬ 
ters of Loch Arkek defeend into this lake. Out of 
it runs the river Lochy, which about a mile below its 
iffue from the lake, receives the Spean, a confiderable 
river, over which there is a magnificent bridge, built 
by General Wade, about two miles above the place 
where it falls into the Lochy. Thefe united ftreams 
traverfing the plains of Lochaber, after a courfe of five 
or fix miles fall into Loch Eil. 

A few miles to the fouth-eaft of Loch Lochy is 
Glenroy or King’s Vale. The north-eaft end of this 
valley opens on Loch Spey. A fmall river palfes 
along the bottom of the vale, accompanied by a mo¬ 
dern road. On the declivity of the mountains, about 
a mile from the river, on either hand are feen feveral 
parallel roads of great antiquity. On the north-weft 
fide, five of thefe roads run parallel and clofe by each 
other. On the oppofite fide are three other roads 
exactly fimilar. Thefe roads are 30 feet broad, all 
perfectly horizontal, and extend eight or nine miles in 
length. Their deftination or ufe has baffled the con¬ 
jectures of antiquaries.—Not far from Fort Au- 
guftus foars the pointed fummit of Bennevilh, which 
is efteemed the higheft mountain in Britain, riling 
more than 4300 feet above the level of the fea.—In 
the diftriCts of Moydart, Arafaick, Morer, and Knoy- 
dart, there are numerous bays and creeks, along the 
■coaft, many of which might be excellent fifliing fta- 
tions. 

The fouthern part of this county is very mountain¬ 
ous, and is fuppofed to be the moft elevated ground in 
Scotland. From its numerous lakes many ftreams de¬ 
feend toward both feas. In the extenfive diftriCt call¬ 
ed Badenoch lies Loch Spey, the fource of the great 
river Spey, which proceeding eaftward with an in- 
creafing ftream, enters the Afire of Murray at Rothie- 
murchus, after having expanded into a fine lake. Not 
far from this is feen the lofty top of Cairngorm; a 
mountain celebrated for its beautiful rock-cryftals of 
various tints. Thefe are much efteemed by lapidaries ; 
and fome of them, having the luftre of fine gems, bring 
a very high price. Limeftone, iron-ore, and fome tra¬ 
ces of different minerals, are found in the county ; but 
no mines have yet been worked with much fuccefs. 
Its rivers and lakes afford abundance of falmon and 
trout. The extenfive plains which furround the lakes 
are in general fertile ; and the high grounds feed many 
fheep and black cattle, the rearing and felling of which 
is the chief trade of the inhabitants.—By the prefent 
fpirited exertions of the gentlemen in this populous 
county, the commerce and the induftry of the inhabi¬ 
tants have of late been greatly increafed; and to faci¬ 
litate the communication with other parts, application 
has been made to parliament for leave to levy a tax 
on the proprietors of land for improving the roads and 
erecting bridges in this extenfive fhire. The common¬ 
alty in the high parts of the county and on the weft- 
ern ftiore fpeak Gaelic; but the people of falhion in 


Invernefs and its vicinity ufe the Englifh language, Inverfe 
and pronounce it with remarkable propriety. 1 

INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the lllver te( f 
rule of three. See Arithmetic, n° 13. 

DIVERSION, the aft: whereby any thing is invert¬ 
ed or turned backwards. Problems in geometry and 
arithmetic are often proved by inverfion; that is, by 
a contrary rule or operation. 

Inversion, in grammar, is where the words of a 
phrafe are ranged in a manner not fo natural as they 
might be. For an inftance : “ Of all vices, the moft 
abominable, and that which leaft becomes a man, is 
impurity.” Here is an inverfion; the natural order 
being this : Impurity is the moft abominable of all vices, 
and that which leaft becomes a man.—An inverfion 
is not always difagreeable, but fometimes has a good 
effeCt. 

INVERTED, in mufic, is derived from the Latin 
prepofition in, and vertere, “ to turn any thing a contra¬ 
ry way.” The analogy of this term, and its ufe in mu¬ 
fic, will appear more obvious from the fequel. 

It fignifies a change in the order of the notes which 
form a chord, or in the parts which compofe harmony : 
which happens by fubftituting in the bafs, thofe founds 
which ought to have been in the upper part: an ope¬ 
ration not only rendered practicable, but greatly faci¬ 
litated, by the refemblance which one note has to ano¬ 
ther in different oCtaves ; whence we derive the power 
of exchanging one oClave for another with fo much 
propriety and fuccefs, or by fubftituting to the extremes 
thofe which ought to have occupied the middle ftation; 
and ’vice verfa. 

It is certain, that in every chord there muft be a 
fundamental and natural order, which is the fame with 
that of its generation: but the circumftances of fuc- 
ceflion, tafte, expreffion, the beauty of melody, and 
variety, the approximation of harmony, frequently 
oblige the compofer to change that order by inverting 
the chords, and of confequence the difpofition of the 
parts. 

As three things may be arranged in fix different or¬ 
ders, and four things in twenty-four; it would feem 
at firft, that a perfect chord fhould be fufceptible of 
fix inverfions, and a diffonant chord of twenty-four; 
fince one is compofed of four [and the other of three 
founds, and fince inverfion confifts only in a tranfpofi- 
tion of oCtaves. But it muft be obferved, that in har¬ 
mony all the different diipofitions of acuter founds are 
not reckoned as inverfions, whilft the fame founds re¬ 
main in the lower parts. Thus, thefe two orders of 
the perfeCl chord ut mi fol, or CEG, and ut fol mi, or 
C G E, are only taken for the fame inverfion, and only 
bear the fame name ; this reduces the whole of inver¬ 
fions of which a perfect chord is fufceptible to three; 
that is to fay, to as many inverfions as the chord con¬ 
tains different founds: for the replications of the fame 
found are here reckoned as nothing. 

Every time, therefore, when the fundamental bafs is 
heard in the loweft parts, or if the fundamental bafs 
be retrenched, every time when the natural order is 
preferved in the chords, the harmony is direCt. As 
foon as that order is changed, or as foon as the funda¬ 
mental founds, without being in the lower parts, are 
heard in fome of the others, the harmony is inverted. 

It is an inverfion of the chord, when the fundamental 

found 
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found is tranfpofed; it is likewife an inverfion of the INVESTITURE, in law, a giving livery of feifm Inveljiture 
harmony, when the treble or any other part moves as or poffeffion. There was anciently a great variety of II 
the bafs ought to have done. ceremonies ufed upon inveftitures : as at firft they were ' nvocation. 

Every where, where a direCt chord can be well pla- made by a certain form of words, and afterwards by 
ced, its inverfions will likewife be fo with refpeCt to the fuch things as had the greateft refemblance to the thing- 
harmony ; for it is ftill the fame fundamental fuccef- to be transferred : thus, where lands were intended to 
fion. Thus, at every note of the fundamental bafs, it pafs, a turf, &c. was delivered by the granter to the 
is in the power of the compofer to arrange the chord grantee. In the church, it was cuftomary for princes 
at his pleafure, and of confequence every moment to to make inveftiture of ecclefiallical benefices, by deli- 
produce different inverfions ; provided that he does not vering to the perfon they had chofen a paftoral ftaff 
change the regular and fundamental fucceflion ; pro- and a ring. 

vided alfo, that the diffonances may always be prepared INULA, elecampane: A genus of the polyga- 
and refolved in the fame parts where they are firft mia fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
heard, that the fenfible note may always afcend, and of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
that fuch falfe relations may be avoided as would be the 49th order, Compofita. The receptacle is naked; the 
too harfh upon the ear in the fame part. This is the pappus fimple ; the anthers, at the bafe, ending in two 
key of thefe myfterious diftinCtions which compofers briftles. There are 22 fpecies, of which the helenium, 
have made between thofe chords where the treble is or common elecampane, is the moll remarkable. It is 
fyncopated, and thofe in which the bafs ought to be a native of Britain; but is cultivated in gardens for the 
fyncopated ; as, for inftance, between the ninth and the fake of the root, which is ufed in medicine. The root 
fecond: it is thus that in the firft the chord is direCt, is perennial, thick, branching, and of a ftrong odour, 
and the diffonance in the treble ; in the others, the The lower leaves are eight or nine inches long, and 
chord is reverfed, and the diffonance in the bafs. four broad in the middle, rough on their upper fide, 

With refpect to chords by fuppofition, greater pre- but downy on the under fide. The ftalks rife about 
caution is neceffary in inverting them. As the found four feet high, and divide toward the top into feveral 
which they add to the bafs is abfolutely foreign to the fmaller branches, garnifhed with oblong oval leaves 
harmony ; it is often only tolerably there, on account indented on their edges, ending in acute points. Each 
of its vaft diftance from the other founds, which ren- branch is crowned with one large yellow radiated flow- 
ders the diffonance lefs harfh. But if thefe added er, fucceeded by narrow four-cornered feeds, covered 
founds fhould happen to be tranfpofed in the higher with down. It may be propagated in autumn by feeds 
parts, as it fometimes does ; if this tranfpofition be not or offsets. 

performed with much art, it may produce a very bad Medicinal Ufes, &c. The root of elecampane, e- 

effeCt; and never can this be happily praCtifed without fpecially when dry, has an agreeable aromatic fmell; 
taking away fome other found from the chord. See, its tafte, on chewing, is glutinous and as it were 
at the article Accord in the Mufical Dictionary, the fomewhat rancid; in a little time it difeovers an aro- 
cafes when inverfion may be praCtifed, and the choice matic bitternefs, which by degrees becomes confider- 
offuch as are proper. ably acrid and pungent. It poffeffes the-general vir- 

The perfeCt knowledge of inverfion depends on art tues of alexipharmacs ; and is principally recommended 
and ftudy alone : the choice is a different matter; to for promoting expectoration in humoral aflhmas and 
this an ear and a tafle are neceffary ; experience of the coughs. Liberally taken, it is faid to excite urine, 
different effects are likewife indifpenfable : and though and to loofen the belly. In fome parts of Germany, 
the choke of inverfion be indifferent with refpeCt to large quantities of this root are candied, and ufed as 
the foundation of the harmony, it is by no means fuch a ftomachic for ftrengthening the tone of the vifeera in 
in regard of the effeft and expreffion. It is certain, general, and for attenuating tenacious juices. Spiri- 
that the fundamental bafs is formed to fupport the tuous liquors extract its virtues in greater perfection than 
harmony, and to prevail beneath. Every time there- watery ones. The former fcarce elevate any thing in, 
fore when the order is changed and the harmony in- diftillation : with the latter an effential oil arifes, which 
verted, there ought to be good reafons for it: with- concretes into white flakes: this poffeffes at firft the 
out which, the compofer will fall into the vice of our flavour of the elecampane, but is very apt to lofe it in 
more recent mufic, where the melody of the treble is keeping. Outwardly applied, a decoCtion of it is faid 
often like what the bafs fhould be, and the bafs always to cure the itch. The root bruifed and macerated in 
like that of the treble, where every thing is confound- urine with balls of allies and whortle-berries, dyes a blue 
ed, reverfed, difordered, without any other reafon than colour. 

to fubvert the eftablifhed order, and to fpoil the har- INUNDATiE, the name of the 15th order in. 
mony. Linnaeus’s fragments of a natural method; confift- 

INVESTIGATIQN, properly denotes the fearch- ing of plants which grow in the water. See Botany, 
ing or finding out any thing by the traCts or prints p. 460. 

of the feet; whence mathematicians, fchoolmen, and INUNDATION, a fudden overflowing of the dry 

grammarians, come to ufe the term in their refpeCtive land by the waters of the ocean, rivers, lakes, fprings, 
refearches. or rains. 

INVESTING a Place , is when a general, ha- INVOCATION, in theology, the act of adoring 
ving an intention to befiege it, detaches a body of God, and efpecially of'addrefling him in prayer for his 
horfe to poffefs all the avenues; blocking up the gar- affiftance and protection. See the article Adoration; 
rifon, and preventing- relief from getting into the place, and Prayer. 

till the army and artillery are got up to form the fiege. The difference between the invocation of God and 
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Invocation of the faints, as pra&ifed by the Papifts, is thus ex- 
li plained in the catechifm of the council of Trent. “We 

,_^_ / beg of God, (fays the catechifm,) to give us good 

things, and to deliver us from evil; but we pray to the 
faints, to intercede with God raid obtain thofe things 
which we Hand in need of. Hence we ufe different 
forms in praying to God and to the faints : to the 
former we lay, hear us, have mercy on us ; to the latter 
we only fay, pray for us.” The council of Trent ex- 
prefsly teaches, that the faints who reign with Jefus 
Chriit offer up their prayers to God for men; and 
condemn thofe who maintain the contrary doffrine. 
The Proteftants rejecft and cehfure this practice as 
contrary to fcripture, deny the truth of the fa<ff, 
and think it highly unreafonable to fuppofe that a 
limited finite being fhould be in a manner omni- 
prefent, and at one and the fame time hear and attend 
to the prayers that are offered to him in England, 
China, 1 and Peru ; and from thence infer, that if the 
faints cannot hear their requefts, it is inconfiftent 
with common fenfe to addrefs any kind of prayer to 
them. 

Invocation, in poetry, an addrefs at the begin¬ 
ning of a poem, wherein the poet calls for the afliftarice 
of fome divinity, particularly of his mufe, or the deity 
of poetry. 

INVOICE, an account in writing of the particulars 
of merchandife, with their value, cuftom, charges, &c. 
tranfmitted by one merchant to another in a diftant 
country. 

INVOLUC RUM, among botanifts, expreffes that 
fort of cup which furrounds a number of flowers toge¬ 
ther, every one of which has befide this general cup its 
own particular perianthium. The involucrum confifts of 
a multitude of little leaves difpofed in a radiated man¬ 
ner. See Calyx. 

INVOLUTION, in algebra, the railing any quan¬ 
tity from its root to any height or power afligned. 
See Algebra. 

IO, (fab. hift.) daughter of Inachus, or according 
to others of Jafus or Pirene, was prieftefs of Juno at 
Argos. Jupiter became enamoured of her ; but Juno, 
jealous of his intrigues, difcovered the objeft of his af- 
fedtion, and furprifed him in the company of Io. Jupi¬ 
ter changed his miftrefs into a beautiful heifer; and the 
goddefs, who well knew the fraud, obtained from her 
hulband the animal whofe beauty Ihe had condefcend- 
ed to commend. Juno commanded the hundred eyed 
Argus to watch the heifer; but Jupiter, anxious for 
the fituation of Io, fent Mercury to deftroy Argus, and 
to reftore her to liberty. Io, freed from the vigilance of 
Argus, was now perfecuted by Juno, who fent one of 
the Furies to torment her. She wandered over the 
greateft part of the earth and eroded over the fea, till 
at laft Ihe Hopped on the banks of the Nile, Hill expofed 
to the unceafing torments of the Fury. Here Ihe en¬ 
treated Jupiter to reftore her to her natural form ; and 
when the god had changed her from a heifer into a 
woman, Ihe brought forth Epaphus. Afterwards Ihe 
married Telegonus king of Egypt, or Ofiris accord¬ 
ing to others ; and Ihe treated her fubjefls with fuch 
mildnefs and humanity, that after death Ihe received 
divine honours, and was worfliipped under the name of 
Ifis. According to.Herodotus, Io was carried away 
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by Phoenician merchants, who wifhed to make repri- Joab 
fals for Europa who had been ftole'n from them by the jj 
Greeks. Joan. 

JOAB, general of the army of king David, defeated " v — 
the Syrians and the other enemies-of David, and took 
the fort of Zion from the Jebufites, who, thinking it 
impregnable, committed it to the care of the lame 
and blind, whom they placed on the walls. He fig- 
nalized himfelf in all David’s wars, but was guilty of 
bafely murdering Abner and Amafa. He procured 
a reconciliation between Abfalom and David; and af¬ 
terwards flew Abfalom, contrary to the exprefs orders 
of the king. He at length joined Adonijah’s party; 
and was put to death by the order of Solomon, 1014 
B C 

JOACHIMITES, in church hiftory, the difciples 
of Joachim a Ciftertian monk, who was an abbot of 
Flora in Calabria, and a great pretender to infpira- 
tion. 

The Joachimites were particularly fond of certain 
ternaries: The Father, they faid, operated from the 
beginning till the coming of the Son; the Son, from 
that time to theirs, which was the year 1260; and 
from that time the Holy Spirit was to operate in his 
turn. They alfo divided every thing relating to men, 
to doflrine, and the manner of living, into three clafi- 
fes, according to the three perfons in the Trinity 5 
The firft ternary was that of men; of whom the firft 
clafs was that of married men, which had lafted du¬ 
ring the whole period of the Father; the fecond was 
that of clerks, which had lafted during the time of the 
Son; and the laft was that of the monks, in which 
there was to he an uncommon effufion of grace by the 
Holy Spirit: The fecond ternary was that of dodtririe, 
viz. the Old Teftament, the New, and the everlafting 
Gofpel; the firft they aferibed to die Father, the fe¬ 
cond to the Son, and the third to the Holy Spirit: A 
third ternary confifted in the manner of living, viz. un¬ 
der the Father, men lived according to the flefh ; un¬ 
der the Son, they lived according to the flefh and the 
fpirit; and under the Holy Ghoft, they were to live 
according to the fpirit only. 

JOAN (Pope) ; called by Platina John VIII. is 
faid to have held the holy fee between Leo IV. who 
died in 855, and Benedict III. who died in 858. 
Marianus Scotus fays, fhe fat two years five months 
and four days. Numberlefs have been the controver- 
fies, fables, and conjedtures, relating to this pope. It 
is faid that a German girl, pretending to be a man, 
went to Athens, where fhe made great progrefs in the 
fciences : and afterward came to Rome in the fame 
habit. As fhe had a quick genius, and fpoke with a 
good grace in the public deputations and ledlures, her 
great learning was admired, and every one loved her 
extremely, fo that after the death of Leo, fhe was 
chofen pope, and performed all offices as fuch. Whilft 
fhe was in poffeflion of this high dignity, fhe was got 
with child; and as fhe was going in a folemn procef- 
fion to the Lateran church, ihe was delivered of that 
child, between the Colifeum and St Clement’s church, 
in a moft public ftreet, before a crowd of people, and 
died on the fpot, in 857. By way of embellifhing 
this ftory, may be added the precaution reported to 
have been afterward taken to avoid fuch another acci¬ 
dent. 
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dent. After the election of a pope, he was placed on 
a chair with an open feat, called the groping chair, 
when a deacon came molt devoutly behind and fatif- 
fied himfelf of the pontiff’s fex by feeling. This pre¬ 
caution, however, has been long deemed unnecefl'ary, 
becaufe the cardinals now always get baftards enough 
to eftablifh their virility before they arrive at the pon¬ 
tificate. 

Joan cV Arc, or the Maid of Orleans, whofe heroic 
behaviour in reanimating the expiring valour of the 
French nation, though by the mod fuperftitious means, 
(pretending to be infpired), defervecl a better fate. 
She was burnt by the Englilh as a forcerefs in 1421, 
aged 24. See France, n° 101. 

JOANNA (St), one of the Comora illands in the 
Indian ocean, E. Long. 44. 15. S. Lat. 12. 30. The 
north fide {hoots out into two points, 26 miles afunder, 
between which there is a great bay. This ifland is a 
proper place of refrefhment for the Eaft India {hips, 
whofe crews when ill of the fcurvy, foon recover by 
the ufe of limes, lemons, and oranges, and from the 
air of the land. The town where the king refides is 
at the eaft fide of the ifland; and though it is three 
quarters of a mile in length, it does not contain above 
200 houfes. Their principal houfes are built with 
ftone, with a quadrangle in the middle, and are only 
one ftory high. AH the other houfes, or rather huts, 
are flightly compofed of plaftered reeds; and yet the 
mofques are tolerable ftructures, very neat and clean 
in the infide. The homed cattle are a kind of buffa¬ 
loes, having a large hump on their Ihoulders, which is 
very delicious eating; but there is not one horfe, 
mule, nor afs, in all the ifland.—The original natives, 
in number about 7000, occupy the hills, and are ge¬ 
nerally at war with the Arabian interlopers, who efta- 
blifhed themfelves on the fea coaft by conqueft, and are 
about 3000 in number. Thefe latter are defcribed by 
an anonymous letter-writer * as poor miferable be¬ 
ings, who not being able to carry on any extenfive de¬ 
gree of cultivation, on account of their being expofed 
to the depredation of the mountaineer natives, fubfift 
chiefly by fupplying the India fhips who touch there 
for refrefhment with a few cattle and tropical fruits. 
According to the fame writer, the defcriptions of this 
ifland and its inhabitants by the Abbe Raynal and 
Major Rooke, are not only exaggerated but erroneous; 
neither the country being fo picturefque in beautiful 
landfcapes as the former defcribes it, nor the inhabi¬ 
tants meriting the refpedtable character given of them 
by the latter. As we are not, however, competent to 
decide in this matter, we {hall fubjoin the entertaining 
account given by the Major. 

“ Though Joanna is not the largeft, yet it may 
be reckoned the principal of the Comora Iflands; 
it claims fovereignty over, and exa&s tribute from, 
all the others: thefe pretenfions it is however fome- 
times obliged to affert by the fword, and at pre- 
fent meditates an expedition again!! Mayotta, which 
is in a ftate of rebellion. The natives on being afked 
the caufe of their war with that people, reply, “ Ma¬ 
yotta like America.” They get their fupplies of arms 
and ammunition from fhips that touch here; and the 
arrival of fo large a fleet as the prefent will prove very 
feafonable to them, as it is cuftomary for all to make 
prefents of arms and powder to the prince when he 
Von. IX. 


pays a vifit on board, which he does to every one. A 
l'alute is the compliment due on that occafion ; but as 
our guns are fhotted, an apology is made for the omif 
fion of that ceremony, and the prince readily admits 
of it, provided he receives a number of cartridges equal 
to the guns that would have been fired. 

“ The king lives at a town about 12 miles off on the 
eaft fide of the ifland : two princes of the blood refide 
here ; who on going their round of vilits fail not to afk 
for every thing they fee which ftrikes their fancy ; and 
of courfe the honour of making a prefent to a prince, 
induces one at firft readily to grant what they requeft : 
but no fooner is that done than they make frefh appli¬ 
cations, till we are reduced to the rude neceflity of 
putting the negative on moft of them. Thefe great 
perfonages are very richly dreffed and attended by a 
numerous fuite of Haves, who, like their princely ma¬ 
ilers, are much ftruck with the objects they fee, but 
ufe lefs ceremony in their manner of obtaining them. 
Thefe black princes (for that is the complexion of them 
and all the inhabitants) have by fome means or other 
obtained the titles of Prince of Wales and Prince 
Will: the former has probably been called fo by fome 
jocofe Engliflimen as being the heir apparent, and the 
natives have adopted the term, not the only one they 
borrow from us. They have an officer flyled Purfer 
Jack, who feems to be at the head of the finance- 
department. Of dukes they have a prodigious number, 
who entertain us at their hotels for a dollar per day, 
and give us for dinner very good rice and curry. Thefe 
noblemen, together with a numerous tribe of others of 
all ranks, make the earlieft application to every one to 
folicit the honour of his company and cuftom ; even 
before the fhip has let go its anchor, they come along 
fide in their Canoes, and produce written certificates 
of their honefty and abilities from thofe who have 
been here before : the purport of which is to inform 
you that the bearer has given them good cheer, waffl¬ 
ed their linen well, and fupplied their fhip pundtually 
with all forts of refrefhments, 

“ The effeft is flunking and Angular on entering the 
road to fee a vaft number of canoes, which are made of 
trunks of trees hollowed out, with three or four black 
fellows in each, their faces turned towards the front of 
the canoe, with paddles formed like a fpade, digging 
away in the water, and moving with no fmall velocity. 
To keep thefe cockle-fhells fteady, and prevent them 
from overfetting, they have what is termed an out¬ 
rigger : it is compofed of two poles laid acrofs the up¬ 
per part of the canoe, and extending feveral feet be¬ 
yond the edges thereof on each fide, joined at the ex¬ 
tremities by two flat pieces of wood, fo that it appears 
like a fquare frame laid acrofs the canoe: they are 
very long, but fo narrow that one perfon can only fit 
breadthways. 

“ The price of every article here is regulated ; and 
each fhip has its contraftor who engages to fupply it 
with neceffaries at the eftablifhed rate. 

“ We find no other animals for our fea provifions 
but bullocks, goats, and fowls: the feafon for oranges 
is paft, but we get moft other tropical fruits ; and what¬ 
ever we want, have only to give in a lift to a duke, and 
he provides us therewith. This, it will be thought, is a 
new character for a duke to appear in, and fuch it feem s 
to be; but it is in fact only owing to the mode : they 
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Joanna, as the’tr awn dewards, and diipofe of the produce of covered with a number of fmail mirrors, -bits of china 

‘ v '~ their edates themfelv.es, which noblemen of other ware, and other little ornaments that they procure 

countries do by the intermediate aid of an agent: they from fhips which come here to leireih : the moil hu¬ 
nt leaft aft confidently with their charafters by an urba- perb of them are furnifhed with cane fophas covered 
;nity of manners, which one is furprifed to meet with with chintz andfatlin matreffes. Molt of the people 
in a people inhabiting a fmail fpot fecluded from the fpeak a little Englifh : they profefs a particular regard 
reft of the civilized world. They have a regular form fer our nation, and arc very fond of repeating to you, 
of government, and exercife the Mahometan religion; that “ Joanna-manand Englifh-man all brothersand 
-both were introduced by Arabians who palled over never fail to alk “how King George do!” In gene- 
from the continent and fubdued the country. The ral they appear to be a courteous and well dilpofed 
original Joanna natives are by no means thoroughly re- people, and very fair and honed in their dealings, 
couciled to this ufurpation, and dill look upon their tiro ugh there are amongd them, as in all other nations, 
.conquerors with an evil eye. Like their fentiments, fo leme vicioufly inclined; and theft Is much praftifed by 
are the colours of thole two races of men very diffe- the lower clafs, notwithdanding the punilhment of it is 
rent: the Arabs have not fo deep a tinge as the others, very exemplary being amputation of both hands of the 
bring of a copper complexion with better features and delinquent. 

Sl more animated countenance. They conlider a black “ The inhabitants of this illard, like thofe of mob 
break under the eyes as ornamental; and this they hot and tropical countries, are indolent, and do not 
make every day at their toilettes with a painting brulh improve by their labour the .richnefs of that foil with 
dipt in a kind of ointment. The cudom of chewing which nature has bleffed them. Climate here ,favours 
the betel nut prevails greatly here, as in mod of the vegetation to fuch a degree as requires little toil in the 
Eadern countries ; and anfwers to the fafhion of hufbandm-an ; but that little is denied : fo that beyond 
fmoking tobacco or taking fnuff with us, except that oranges, bananas, pine-apples, cocoa nuts, yams, and 
with them it is more general. No one is without a purflain (all growing fpontaneoufly), few vegetables 
purfe or bag of betel; and it is looked on as a piece of are met with. Nor are the natural beauties of the 
civility to offer it to your friend when you meet him ifland inferior to its other advantages of plenty and 
<r take leave. See the articles Areca and Betel. fertility ; the face of the country is very pifturelque 
“ Their religion licences a plurality of wives and and pleafing, its feenes being drawn by the bold ftrokes 
likewife concubines. They are extremely jealous of of Nature’s maderly pencil; lofty mountains clothed to 
them, and never allow any man to fee the women : but their v.ery fummits, deep and rugged valleys adorned 
female brangers are admitted into the haram ; and by frequent catarafts, cafcades, woods, rocks, and rivu- 
fome Englilh ladies, whofe curiofity has led them lets, intermixed in “ gay (theatric pride,” form the 
there, make favourable reports of their beauty, and landfcape. Groves are feen extending over the plains 
lichnefs of apparel difplayed in a profufion of oma- to the very edge of the fea, formed principally by the 
ments of gold, diver, and beads, in form of neckla- cocoa-nut trees, whofe long and naked bems leave a 
ces, bracelets, and ear-rings ; they wear half a dozen clear uninterrupted paffage beneath ; while their tufted 
m- more in each through holes bored all along the out- and overfpreading tops form a thick fhade above, and 
er rim of the ear. keep off the fcorching rays of the fun. In thefe we 

“ The men feem not to look with an eye of indiffe- pitch our tents and enjoy a fhort relief from the ennui 
rence on our fair countrywomen notwithdanding they of a tedious voyage. 

are of fo different a complexion. One of the firdrank “ In the interior part of the ifland, furrounded by 
among them being much fmitten with an- Englidi mountains of a prodigious height, and about j 5 miles 
young lady, wiflied to make a purchafe of her at the from this town, is fituated a facred lake half a mile in 
price of 5000 dollars ; but on being informed that the circumference. The adjacent hills covered with lofty 
lady would fetch at lead 20 times that fum in India, trees, and the unfrequented folitude of the place, feem 
he lamented that her value was fo far fuperior to what more calculated to infpire religious awe in thofe who 
he could afford to give. vidt this fequedered fpot, than any fanftity that is to 

<• Thefe people are very temperate and abdemious, be difeovered in a parcel of wild ducks inhabiting it, 
wine being forbidden them by the law of Mahommed. which are deified and worfbipped by the original na- 
They are frequent in prayer, attending their mofques tives, who confult them as their oi'acles on all import- 
three or four times a-day. We are' allowed to enter ant affairs, and facrifice to them'. Being- extremely 
them on condition of taking off our fhoes. Thefe averfe to conduft drangeps there,.they dipulate that all 
buildings are regular, but quite plain. In prayer the guns fhall be left at a place five miles from the lake, 
people prodrate themfelvcs on the ground, frequently The worfhip paid to thefe birds enfures their fafety 
kiffing it and expreffing very fervent devotion. and tranquillity; and rendering them of courfe perfeft- 

“ Joanna town is clofe to the fea, fituated at the foot ly tame, they fearlefsly approach any one who goes 
of a very high hill, and about a mile and a half in cir- there. The Arabian part of the iflanders hold this 
cuit. The houfes are inclofed either with high dqne barbarous fuperdition in the utmod detedation; but 
walls or palings made with a kind of reed ; and the dare not forbid the praftice of it, fo bigotted.to it are 
Meets are little narrow alleys, extremely intricate and the others.” 

forming a perfeft lahyrinth. The better kind of houfes JOB, or Bed of Job, a canonical -book of the Old 
are built of done within a court-yard, having a porti- Tellament, containing a narrative of a feries of mif- 
co to I hi old them from the fun, and one long lofty room fortunes which happened to a man whofe name was 
where they receive gueds, the other apartments being Job, as a trial of his virtue and patience ; together 
facred to the women. The fides of their rooms are with the conferences he had with his cruel friends on 

the 
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the fubjecl of his misfortunes, and the manner in which the art'of engraving, and furpaffed him in tafle and Jodellc 
he was reftoi ed to eafc and happinefs. This book is the facility of handling the graver; though he can 11 . 
filled with thofe noble, bold, and figurative expreffions, fcarcely be faid to have equalled him in corredtnefs of 
which conftitute the very foul of poetry. drawing, efpecially when confined to the naked parts 

Many of the Jewifii rabbins pretend that this rela- of the human figure. It does not appear that he went 
tion is altogether a fiction; others think it a Ample to Italy; but he accompanied his father to Paris, 
narrative of a matter of fa<ft juft as it happened : while where they engraved conjointly a conftderable number 
a third fort of critics acknowledge, that the ground- of plates for M. Bonefant, and Le Sieur L’lmago. 
work of the ftcry is true, but that it is wrote in a His moft capital performances are from Rubens and 
poetieal ftrain, and decorated with peculiar circum- Vandyck. Bafan fays of him, that in feveral of his 
llances, to render the narration more profitable and en- engravings he has “ equalled the beft engravers, and 
tertaining. in others he has funk below himfelf.” The time of 

The time is not fet down in which Job lived. Some his death is not known. He left a fon, Arnold, who 
have thought that he was much ancienter than Mofes, was alfo an engraver, but of very inferior merit, 
becaufe the law is never cited by Job or his friends, JODELLE (Stephen), lord of Limodin, was born 
and becaufe it is related that Job himfelf offered facri- at Paris in 1532; and diftinguifhed himfelf fo greatly 
fices. Some imagine that this book was wrote by by his poetical talents, that he was reckoned one of 
himfelf; others fay, that Job wrote it originally in the Pleiades celebrated by Ronfard. He is faid to be 
Syriac or Arabic, and that Mofes tranflated it into the firft Frenchman who Wrote plays in his own lan- 
Hebrew : but the rabbins generally pronounce Mofes guage according to the ancient form. He was remark- 
to be the author of it; and many Chriftian writers are ably ready at compofition, writing without ftudy or 
<jf the fame opinion. labour ; and was well {killed in polite arts and genteel 

JOBBER, a perfon Who undertakes jobs, or fmall exercifes. In his younger years he embraced the re¬ 
pieces of work. formed religion, and wrote a fatire on the mafs in 100 

In fome ftatutes, jobber is ufed for a perfon who Latin verfes; yet all of afudden returned to that mafs 
buys and fells for others. See Brokers. again. He died in 1579, very poor. 

JOBBING, the bufinefs of a jobber. JOEL, or the Prophecy of Joel, a canonical book 

Stock-JoBBiNG, denotes the praftice of trafficking in of the Old Teftament. Joel was the fon of Pethu- 
the public funds, or of buying and felling flock'with a el, and the fecond of the twelve leffer prophets. The 
view to its rife or fall. The term is commonly ap- ftyle of this prophet is figurative, ftrong,- and ex- 
plied to the illegal pradtice of buying and felling flock preffive. He upbraids the Ifraelites for their idolatry, 
for time, or of accounting for the differences in the and fortels the calamities they fhould fuffer as the pu- 
rife or fall of any particular flock for a ftipulated time, nifhment of that fin: but he endeavours to fupport 
whether the buyer or feller be poffeffed of any fitch them with the comfort that their miferies fhould have 
real flock or not. See Stock-BRonER. an end upon their reformation and repentance. Some 

JOBERT (Lewis), a pious and learned Jefuit, writers, inferring the order of time in which the mi- 

born at Paris in 1647. He diftinguifhed himfelf as nor prophets lived from the order in which they are 
a preacher; and befides feveral other trails wrote a placed in the Hebrew copies, conclude that Joel pro- 
treatife entitled La Science dvs Medailles, which is in phefied before Amos, who was contemporary with Uz- 
gddd efteem. He died in 1719; and the beft edi- ziah, king of Judah. Archbifhop Ufher makes this 
tion of this work is that of Paris in 1739, 2 vols inference from Joel’s foretelling that drought, chap. i. 
i2mo. which Amos mentions as having happened, chap. iv. 7, 

JOCASTA, (fab. hifl.) a daughter of Menoeceus, 8, 9. If we confider the main defign of Joel’s pro- 
who married Laius king of Thebes, by whom flie had phecy, we {hall be apt to conclude, that it was utter- 
CEdipus. She afterwards married her foil CEdipus, ed after the captivity of the ten tribes; for he directs 
without knowing who he was, and had by him E- his difeourfe only to Judah, and fpeaks diftinctly of 

teocles, Polynices, &c. When fhe difeovered that fhe the facrifices and oblations that Were daily made in the 

had married her own fon and been guilty of inceft, fhe temple. 

hanged herfelf in defpair. She is called Epicafla by fome JOGHIS, a fe£t of heathen religious in the Eaft In- 
mythologifts. dies, who never marry, nor hold any thing in private 

JOCKEY, in the management of horfes ; the per- property , but live on alms, and pradlife ftrange feve- 
fon who trims up, and rides about horfes for fale. rities on themfelves. 

JODE (Peter de), an engraver of fome note, was They are fubjefl to a general, who fends them from 
a native of Antwerp. He received his firft inftruc- one country to another to preach. They are, properly, 
tions in the art of engraving from Henry Golt/.ius ; a kind of penitent pilgrims; and are fuppofed to be a 
and afterwardl-went to Italy, in order to complete his branch of the ancient Gymnofophifts. 
ftudies from the works of the great mafters. He en- They frequent, principally, fuch places as are con- 
graved feveral plates in that country from different pa in- fecrated by the devotion of the people, and pretend 
ters; and returned to Antwerp about the year 1601, to live feveral days together without eating or drink- 
where he refided till the time of his death, which hap- ing. After having gone through a courfe of difcipline 
pened A. D. 1634- His works are very numerous, for a certain time, they look on themfelves as imr.ee- 
and poffefs a conftderable fhare of merit. cable, and privileged to do any thing; upon winch 

Jude (Peter de, the younger), was fon to the for- they give a loofe to their paffions, and run into ail. 
mer, and bom in 1606. From his father he learned manner of debauchery. 
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JOGUES, or Yoogs, certain ages, aeras, or periods, 
of extraordinary length, in the chronology of the 
Hindoos. They are four in number; of which the 
following is an account, extracted from Halhed’s Pre¬ 
face to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is faid to 
have lafted three million two hundered thoufand years ; 
and they hold that the life of man was extended in that 
age to one hundred thoufand years, and that his fta- 
ture was twenty-one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third of man¬ 
kind was corrupted) they fuppofed to have confifted of 
two million four hundred thoufand years, and that 
men lived to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Divapaur Jogue (in which half of the hu¬ 
man race became depraved) endured one million fix 
hundred thoufand years, and the life of man was then 
reduced to a thoufand years. 

4. The Collee Jogue (in which all mankind are cor¬ 
rupted, or rather lelfened, for that is the true mean¬ 
ing of Collee) is the prefent sera, which they fuppofe 
ordained to fubfift four hundred thoufand years, of 
which near five thoufand are already paft ; and the life 
of man in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

Concerning the Indian chronology, we have al¬ 
ready had occafion to be pretty copious ; fee Hindoos, 
n° 19, 22. We fhall here, however, fubjoin Dr Ro- 
bertfon’s oGfervations on the above periods, from the 
Notes to his Hljlorical Difquijition concerning India. 

“ If (fays he+) we fuppofe the computation of 
time in the Indian chronology to be made by folar 
or even by lunar years, nothing can be more extrava¬ 
gant in itfelf, or more repugnant to our mode of cal¬ 
culating the duration of the world, founded on facred 
and infallible authority. From one circumftance, 
however, which merits attention, we may conclude, 
that the information which we have hitherto received 
concerning the chronology of the Hindoos is very in¬ 
correct. We have, as far as I know, only five original 
accounts of the different Jogues or aeras of the Hin¬ 
doos. The firft is given by M. Roger, who received 
it from the Brahmins on the Coromandel coaft. Ac¬ 
cording to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of one 
million feven hundred and twenty-eight thoufand 
years; the Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred 
and ninety-fix thoufand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue is 
eight hundred and fixty four thoufand. The duration 
of the Colle Jogue he does not fpecify; (Porte 
Ouvcrte, p. 179.) The next is that of M. Bernier, who 
received it from the Brahmins of Benares. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the duration of the Suttee Jogue was two 
million five hundred thoufand years ; that of the 
Tirtah Jogue one million two hundred thoufand years ; 
that of the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and fix- 
ty-focr' thoufand years. Concerning the period of 
the Collee Jogue, he likewife is filent; ( Voyages, tom. 
ii. p. 160.) The third is that of Colonel Dow j ac¬ 
cording to which the Suttee Jogue is a period of four¬ 
teen million of years, the Tirtah Jogue one million 
eighty thoufand, the Dwapaar Jogue feventy-two 
thoufand, and the Collee Jogue thirty-fix thoufand 
years ; Hf. of Hindojl. vol. i. p. 2.) The fourth ac¬ 
count is that of M. Le Gentil, who received it from 
tlr j Brahmins of the Coromandel coaft ; and as his in¬ 
formation was acquired in the fame part of India, and 


derived from the fame fource with that of M. Roger, 
it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. de I’Jlca- 
dcm. ds Sciences pour 1772, tom. ii. part i. p. 176.) 
The fifth is the account of Mr Halhed, which has 
been already given. From this difcrepuncy, not only 
of the total numbers, but of many of the articles in 
the different accounts, it is manifeft that our informa¬ 
tion concerning Indian chronology is hitherto as un¬ 
certain as the whole fyftem of it is wild and fabulous. 
To me it appears highly probable, that when we un- 
derftand more thoroughly the principles upon which 
the fictitious aeras or Jogues of the Hindoos have 
been formed, that we may be more able to reconcile 
their chronology to the true mode of computing time, 
founded on the authority of the OldTeftament; and 
may likewife find reafon to conclude, that the account 
given by their aftronom.ers of the fituation of the 
heavenly bodies at the beginning of the Collee Jogue, 
is not eftabliihed by ailual obfervation, but the refult 
of a retrofpeflive calculation.” 

JOHN (St), the Baptist, the fore-runner of Jefiis 
Chrift, was the fon of Zacharias and Elizabeth. He 
retired into a defart, where he lived on locufts and 
wild honey; and about the year 29 began to preach 
repentance, and to declare the coming of the Meffiah. 
He baptized his difciples, and the following year 
Chrift himfelf was baptized by him in the river Jor¬ 
dan. Some time after, having reproved Herod An- 
tipas, who had a criminal correfpondence with Hero- 
dias his brother Philip’s wife, he was call into prifon, 
where he was beheaded. His head was brought to 
Herodias; who, according to St Jerome, pierced his 
tongue with the bodkin fhe ufed to fallen up her hair, 
to revenge herfelf after his death for the freedom of his 
reproofs. 

John (St), the apoftle, or the evangelift, was the 
brother of St James the Great, and the fon of Zebe- 
dee. He quitted the bufmefs of fiftiing to follow 
Jefus, and was his beloved difciple. He was witnefs 
to the actions and miracles of his Mailer ; was prefent 
at his transfiguration on mount Tabor; and was with 
him in the garden of Olives. He was the only apoftle 
who followed him to the crofs; and to him Jefus left 
the care of his mother. He was alfo the firft apoftle 
who knew him again after his refurrection. He 
preached the faith in Afia; and principally refided 
at Ephefus, where he maintained the mother of our 
Lord. He is faid to have founded the churches of 
Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea. He is alfo faid to have preached the 
gofpel amongft the Parthians, and to have addreffed 
his firft epiftle to that people. It is related, that, 
when at Rome, the emperor Domitian caufed him to 
be thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, when he 
came out unhurt; on which he was banilhed to the 
ille ofPatmos, where he wrote his Apcjnlypfe. After 
the death of Domitian, he returned to Ephefus, where 
he compofed his Gofpel, about the year 96 ; and died 
there, in the reign of Trajan, about the year 100, 
aged 94. 

Gofpel of St John, a canonical book of the New 
Teftament, containing a recital of the life, actions, 
doctrine, and death, of our Saviour Jefus Chrift, 
written by St John the apoftle and evangelift. 

St John wrote his Gofpel at Ephefus, after his re- 
, turn 
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John. turn from the ifie of Patmos, at the defire of the 

— v -- Chriftians of Afia. St Jerome fays, lie would not un¬ 

dertake it, but on condition that they fhould appoint 
a public fa ft to implore the afliftance of God ; and that, 
the fall being ended, St John, filled with the Holy 
Ghoft, broke out into thefe words, “ In the beginning 
was the Word,” See. The ancients a digit two reafons 
for this undertaking : the firft is, becaufe, in the other 
three Gofpels, there was wanting the hiftory of the 
beginning of Jefus Chrift’s preaching, till the imprifon- 
ment of John the Bap tiff, which therefore he applied 
himfelf particularly to relate. Thefecond reafon was, 
in order to remove the errors of the Cerinthians, Ebio- 
nites, and other feds. But Mr Lampe and Dr Lard- 
ner have urged feveral reafons to (how that St John 
did not write againil Cerinthus or any other heretics in 
his Gofpel. 

Revelation of St John. See Apocalypse. 

John of Salijlury, bifhop of Chartres in France, 
was born at Salifbury in Wiltlhire, in the beginning 
of the 12th century. Where he imbibed the rudi¬ 
ments of his education, is unknown : but we learn, 
that in the year 1136, being then a youth, he was 
fent to Paris, where he ftudied under feveral eminent 
profeffors, and acquired confiderable fame for his ap¬ 
plication and proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, divinity, 
and particularly in the learned languages. Thence 
he travelled to Italy: and, during his refidence at 
Rome, was in high favour with pope Eugenio III. 
and his fuccelfor Adrian IV. After his return to 
England, he became the intimate friend and compa¬ 
nion of the famous Thomas Becket, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, whom he attended in his exile, and is 
faid to have been prefent when that haughty prelate 
was murdered in his cathedral. What preferment he 
had in the church during this time, does not appear; 
but in 1176 he was promoted by king Henry II. to 
the bifhopric of Chartres in France, where he died in 
1182. This John of Saliibury was realy a Phenome¬ 
non. He was one of the firft reftorers of the Greek and 
Latin languages in Europe; a claffical fcholar, a Philo- 
fopher, a learned divine, and an elegant Latin poet. He 
wrote feveral books ; the principal of which are, his 
Life of St Thomas of Canterbury, a colled:ion of letters, 
and Polycraticon. 

Pope John XII. a native of Cahors, before called 
James d’Eufe , was well fkilled in the civil and canon 
law ; and was elefted pope after the death of Clement 
V. on the 7th of Augull 1316. He publifhed the con- 
ftitutions called Clementines, which were made by his 
predeceffor ; and drew up the other conftitutions called 
Extravagar.tes. Lewis of Bavaria being elected em¬ 
peror, John XII. oppofed him in favour of his com¬ 
petitor ; which made much noife, and was attended 
with fatal confequences. That prince, in 1329, caufed 
the antipope Peter de Corbiero, a cordelier, to be 
eleded, who took the name of Nicholas V. and was 
fupported by Michael de Cefenne, general of his or¬ 
der; but that antipope was the following year taken 
and carried to Avignon, where he begged pardon of 
the pope with a rope about his neck, and died in pri- 
fon two or three years after. Under this pope arofe 
the famous queftion among the cordeliers, called the 
bread of the cordeliers; which was, Whether thofe 


monks had the property of the things given them, at John, 
the time they were making ufe of them ? for example, John ton. 
Whether the bread belonged to them when they were v *" 
eating it, or to the pope, or to the Roman church ? 

This frivolous queftion gave great employment to the 
pope ; as well as thofe which turned upon the colour, 
form, and fluff, of their habits, whether they ought to 
be white, grey, or black ; whether the coul ought to 
be pointed or round, large or fmall; whether their 
robes ought to be full, fhort, or long ; of cloth, or of 
ferg;, &c. The difputes on all thefe minute trifles 
were carried fo far between the minor brothers, that 
fome of then were burned upon the occafion. He 
died at Avignon in 1334, aged 90. 

John, king of England. See England, n° 135, 147. 

John of Fordoun, See Fordoun. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, a renowned 
general, father of Henry IV. king of England, died 
in 1438. 

John of Leyden, otherwife called Buccold. See 
Anabaptists. 

John Sobiejki of Poland, one of the greateft war¬ 
riors in the 17th century, was, in 1665 made grand- 
marfhal of the crown; and, in 1667, grand-general of 
the kingdom. His victories obtained over the Tartars 
and the Turks procured him the crown, to which he 
was elected in 1674. He was an encourager of arts 
and fciences, and the protedlor of learned "men. He 
died in 1696, aged 72. 

St John’s day, the name of two Chriftian feftivals ; 
one obferved on June 24th, kept in commemoration 
of the wonderful circumftances attending the birth of 
John the Baptift ; and the other on December 27th, 
in honour of St John the evangelift. 

St John’s Wort. See Hypericum. 

John’s (St), an ifland of the Eaft-Indies, and one 
of the Philippines, eaft of Mindanayo, from which it 
is feparated by a narrow ftrait. E. Long. 125. 25. 

N. Lat. 7. o. 

John’s (St), an ifland of North-America, in the 
bay of St Lawrence, having New-Scotland on the 
fouth and weft, and Cape Breton on the eaft. The 
Britilh got poffeffion of it when Louilbourgh was fur- 
rendered to them, on July 26, 1758. 

JOHNSON (Ben), one of the moft confiderable 
dramatic poets of the laft age, whether we confider 
the number or the merit of his produfnns. He wap 
born at Weftminfter in 1574, and was educated at the 
public fchool there under the great Camden. He 
was defeended from a Scottifh family; and his father, 
who loft his eftate under Queen Mary, dying before 
our poet was born, and his mother marrying a brick¬ 
layer for her fecond hufband, Ben was taken from 
fchool to work at his father-in-law’s trade. Not be¬ 
ing captivated with this employment, be went into 
the Low Countries, and diftinguilhed himfelf in a mili¬ 
tary capacity. On his return to England, he entered 
himfelf at St John’s college, Cambridge; and having 
killed a perfon in a duel, was condemned, and narrow¬ 
ly efcaped execution. After this he turned aftor ; and 
Shakefpeare is faid to have firft introduced him to the 
world, by recommending a play of his to the ftage,. 
after it had been reje&ed. His Alchymift gained him 
fuch reputation, that in 1619 he was, at tire death of 
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Mr Daniel, made poet-laureat to- King James' I. and 
matter of arts at Oxford. As we do not find John- 
fon’s (Economical virtues any where recorded, it is the 
lefs to be wondered at, that after this we find him pe¬ 
titioning king Charles, on his acceffion, to enlarge his 
Father's allowance of too merles into pounds j and 
quickly after we learn, that he was very poor and fick, 
lodging in an obfeure alley : on which occafion it was, 
that Charles, being prevailed on in his favour, fent him 
ten guineas ; which Ben receiving, faid, “ His majefty 
has fent me ten guineas, becaufe I am poor and live 
in an alley ; go and tell him, that his foul lives in an 
alley.” He died in Auguft 1637, aged 63 years, and 
was buried in Weftminfter-Abbey,—The moft com¬ 
plete edition of his works was printed in 1756, in 7 
Vols 8vo. 

Johnson (Samuel), an Englifh divine, remarkable 
for his learning, and fteadinefs in fufFering for the prin¬ 
ciples of the revolution in 1688. He was bom in 
1649; and, entering into orders, obtained in 1670 the 
reftory of Corringham in the hundreds of Effex, worth 
no more than L. 80 a year ; which was the only 
church-preferment he ever had. The air of this place 
not agreeing with him, he was obliged to place a cu¬ 
rate on the fpot, at the expence of half his income, 
while he fettled at London; a fituation much more 
to his liking, as he had a ftrong propenfity to poli¬ 
tics. The times were turbulent: the duke of York 
declaring himfelf a Papift, his fucceffion to the crown 
began to be warmly oppofed ; and Mr Johnfon, who 
was naturally of no fubmiffive tertiper, being made, 
chaplain to lord William Ruffel, engaged the eccle- 
fiaftical champion for paffive obedience Dr Hicks, in 
a treatife intitled Julian the apojlate, fjfc. publifh- 
ed in 1682. He was anfwered by Dr Hicks in a 
piece intitled Jovian , To which he drew up, 

and printed, a reply, under the title of Julian’s arts 
to undermine and extirpate Chrijlianity, idc.; but by 
the advice of his friends fupprefl'ed the publication. 
For this unpublifhed work he was committed to pri- 
fon ; but not being able to procure a copy, the court 
profecuted him for writing the firft: tradl, condemned 
him to a fine of 500 merks, and to lie in prifon until it 
was paid. By the afliftance of Mr Hambden, who was 
his fellow-prifoner, he Was enabled to run into farther 
troubles ; for on the encampment of the army on 
Hounflow-heath, in 1686, he printed and difperfed, 
An humble and hearty addrefs to all the Protejlants in 
the prefent army ; for this he was fentenced to a fecond 
fine of 500 merks, to be degraded from the priell- 
hood, to Hand twice in the pillory, and to be whip¬ 
ped from Newgate to Tyburn. It happened luckily, 
that, in the degradation, they omitted to ftrip him of 
his caffock ; which circumftance, flight as it may ap¬ 
pear, rendered his degradation imperfect, and after¬ 
wards preferved his living to him. Interceffion was 
made to get the whipping omitted ; but James re¬ 
plied, “ That fince Mr Johnfon had the fpirit of mar¬ 
tyrdom, it was fit he fhould fufferand he bore it 
with firmnefs, and even with alacrity. On the Revolu¬ 
tion, the parliament refolved the proceedings againft 
him to be null and illegal; and recommended him to 
the king, who offered him the rich deanery of Dur¬ 
ham : but this he refufed, as inadequate to his fervices 
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and fufferings, which he thought to merit a biffiopri:. 
The truth was, he was paflior.ate, felf-oj inio.vued, and 
turbulent; and though, through Dr Tiilotion’s means, 
he obta'ned a penfion of 3001. a-year, with other 
gratifications, he remained difeontented; penringforth 
all his uneafinefs againft' a Handing army, and the 
great favours fhown to the Dutch. He died in 1703, 
and his works were afterwards colledted is one vo¬ 
lume folio. 

Johnson (Dr Samuel), who has been ftyled the bright- 
elt ornament of the 18th centdry, was born in the city 
of Litchfield in Staffordfhire on the 18th of September 
N. S. 1709. His father Michael was a bookfeller; 
and mult have had fome reputation in the city, as he 
more than once bore the office of chief rftagiflrate. By 
what cafuiftical reafoniag he reconciled his confcience 
to the oaths required to be taken by all who occupy 
fuch ftations, cannot now be known ; but it is certain 
that he was zealoufly attached to the exiled family, 
and inftilled tlie fame principles into the youthful mind 
of his fon. So much was he in earneft in this work, 
and at fo early a period did he commence it, that 
when Dr Sachaverel, in his memorable tour through 
England, came to Litchfield, Mr Johnfon carried his 
fon, not then quite three years old, to the cathedral; 
and placed him on his fhoulders, that he might fee as 
well as hear the far-famed preacher. 

But political prejudices were not the only bad things 
which yfcrnng Sam inherited from his father: he de¬ 
rived from the fame fource a morbid melancholy, which, 
though it neither depreffed his imagination, nor cloud¬ 
ed his perfpieacity, filled him with dreadful apprehen- 
fions of infinity, and rendered him wretched through 
life. From his nurfe he contra&ed the fcrophnla or 
king’s evil, which made its apperance at a very early 
period, disfigured a face naturally well formed, and de¬ 
prived him of the fight of one of his eyes. 

When arrived at a proper age for grammatical in- 
ftrudtion, he Was placed in the free fchool of Litchfield, 
of which one Mr Hunter was then mailer; a man 
whom his illuftrious pupil thought “ very lev ere, and 
wrong -headedly fevere,” becaufe he would beat a boy 
for not anfwering queftions which he could not expeit 
to be afked. He was, however, a Ikilful teacher; and 
Johnfon, when he flood in the very front of learning, 
was fenfible how much he owed to him ; for upon be¬ 
ing afked hoW he had acquired fo accurate a knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, he replied, “ My mailer beat 
me very well; without that, Sir, I fhould have done 
nothing.” 

At the age of 15 Johnfon was removed from Lich¬ 
field to the fchool of Stourbridge in Worcefterlhire, 
at which he remained little more than a year, and then 
returned home, where he ftaid two years without any 
fettled plan of life or any regular courfe of ftudy. He 
read, however, a great deal in a defultOry manner, as 
chance threw books in his way, and as inclination db 
reified him through them; fo that when in his 19th 
year he was entered a commoner of Pembroke college 
Oxford, his mind was ftored with a variety of fuch 
knowledge as is not often acquired in univerlities, where 
boys .feldom read any books but what are put into their 
hands by their tutors. He had given very early proofs 
of his poetical genius both in his fchool exercifes and 
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Jrthnfon. in other occafional compolitions : but what is perhaps 

-^— more remarkable, as it ihows that he mult have 

thought much on a fubjeff on which oti cr buys ot 
that age l'eldom think at ail, he had before he was 14 
entertained doubts of the truth of revelation, from 
the melancholy of his temper theie would naturally 
prey upon his Ypirfo, and give him great uncalmeis 
but thefe were happily removed by a proper eourie of 
reading (a) ; for “ his itudies being koneit, ended in 
convfotiou. He found that religion is true ; and what 
he had learned, he ever afterwards endeavoured to 
teach.” 

Concerning his refidence in the univerfity, and the 
means by which he was there fupported, his two prin¬ 
cipal biographers contradict each other ; fo that thefe 
are points of which we cannot write with certainty. 
According to Sir John Hawkins, the time of his con¬ 
tinuance at Oxfor d is divilible into two periods : Mr 
Bofwell veproients it as only one period, with the ufual 
interval of a long vacation. Sir John fays, that he 
was fupported at college by Mr Andrew Corbet .in 
quality of afliftant in the fludies of his ion: Mr Bof¬ 
well allures us, that though he was promifed pecuniary 
aid by Mr -Corbet, that promife was not in any de¬ 
gree fulfilled. We fliould be inclined to adopt the 
knight’s account of this tranfaCfion, were it not pal¬ 
pably inconfillsnt with itfelf. He fays, that the two 
young men were entered in Pembroke on the fame 
day ; that Corbet continued in the college two years ; 
and yet that Johnfon was driven home in little mere 
than one year, becaufe by the removal of Corbet he 
was deprived cf his penfion. A ftory, cf which one 
part contradicts the other, cannot wholly be true. Sir 
John adds, -that “ meeting with another fource, the 
bounty, as it is fuppofed, of fome one or more of the 
members of the cathedral of Lichfield, he returned to 
college, and made up the whole of his refidence in the 
univerfity about three years.” Mr Bofwell has told us 
nothing but that Johnfon, though his father was un¬ 
able to fupport him, continued three years in college, 
and was then driven from it by extreme poverty. 

Thefe gentlemen differ likewife in their accounts of 
Johnfon’s tutors. Sir John Hawkins fays that he had 
two, Mr Jordan and Dr Adams. Mr Bofwell affirms 
that Dr Adams could not be his tutor, becaufe Jordan did 
not quit the college till 1731; the year in the au¬ 


tumn of which Johnfon Limfelf was compelled to leave Johnfoa. 
Oxford, Yet the fame author reprefents Dr Adams ' v " 
as faying, “ I was Johnfon’s nominal tutor, but he was 
above my mark a fpeech of which it is not eafy to 
diicover the meaning, if ,t was not Johnfon’s duty to 
attend Adams’s leisures. In moll colleges we believe 
there are two tutors in different departments of edu¬ 
cation; and therefore it is not improbable that Jordan 
and Adams may have been tutors to Johnfon at die 
fame time, the one in languages, the other in fcience. 

Jordan was a man of fuch mean abilities, that though 
his pupil loved him for the goodnefs of his heart, lie 
would often rifle the payment of a fmall fine rather 
than attend his leisures; nor was he ftudious to con¬ 
ceal the reafon of his abfence. Upon occafion of one 
fuch impofition, he faid, “ Sir, you have fconced me 
two-pence for non-attendance at a lefhure not worth 
a penny.” For fome tranfgrcffion or abfence his tu¬ 
tor impofed upon him as a Chriftmas exercife the taflc 
of tranflating into Latin verfe Pope’s MeJJiah ; which 
being fhown to the author of the original, was read 
and returned -with this encomium, “ The writer of 
this poem will leave .it a queftion for pofterity, whether 
his or mine be the original.” The particular courfe of 
his reading while in college and during the vacation 
which he paffed at home, cannot be traced. That at 
this period he read much, we have his own evidence 
in what he afterwards told the king ; but his mode of 
ftudy was never regular, and at all times he thought 
more than he read. He informed Mr Bofwell, that 
what he read folidly at Oxford was Greek, and that the 
ftudy of which he was moft fond was metaphyfics. 

It was in the year 1731 that Johnfon left the univer¬ 
fity without a degree ; and as his father, who died in 
die month of December of that year, had fuffered 
great misfortunes in trade, he was driven out a com¬ 
moner of nature, and excluded from the regular modes 
of profit and profperity. Having therefore not only 
a profeffion but the means of fubfiftence to feek, he 
accepted, in the month of March 1732, an invitation 
to the office of under-mafter of a free fchool at Mar¬ 
ket Bofworth in Leicefterfhire: but not knowing, as 
he faid, whether it was more difagreeable for him to 
teach or for the boys to learn the grammar-rules, and 
being likewife difgufted at the treatment which he re¬ 
ceived from the patron of foe fchool, he relinquifhed 

in 


( a ) Mrs Piozzi fays, that at the age of 10 Johnfon’s mind was difturbed by fcruples of infidelity, which 
.preyed upon his fpirits and made him very uneafily, and that they were afterwards removed by the ftudy of 
Grotius de veritate, &c. This account of the early ftate of Johnfon’s mind with refpedt to religion, Mr Bof¬ 
well affedts to turn into ridicule, as if it were a thing abfolutely impoffible that a boy of 10 years fhould 
have any religious fcruples. He fays, that Johnfon became inattentive to religion at nine ; talked, but did not 
think much, againft it at 14 ; and was firft made to think about it in earneft by a cafual gerufal of Law’sfrious 
call to the unconverted, which he had taken up with a view to laugh at it. That it is not common for boys 
of 10 to have fcruples of infidelity, muft be granted ; but that fome have had them fo early, the writer of this 
article knows by the moft complete evidence; and if that be admitted of Johnfon which has been true of 
others, Mrs Piozzi’s narrative is natural, and honourable to him of whom it is written. But that a melan¬ 
choly perfon fhould talk without thinking againft religion, or that he fhould think againft it with a difpofition ,to 
laughter, and not be at the time a confirmed ail-ijl, is in itfelf fo extremely incredible, that we cannot help 
fufpedting Mr Bofwell to have on this occafion miiiaken the words of his great friend. “ Law’s ferious call” 
is a very good book : but barely it is not fo well adapted to carry convidlion to a reafoning mind as Cretins de 
ventate ; and there is in Mr Bofwell’s two volumes fufficient evidence that Johnfon was of our opinion. 
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JoKnfon. in. a few months a fituation which he ever afterwards 
v ~" recollected with horror. Being thus again without any 
fixed employment, and with vhry little money in his 
pocket, he tranllated Lobo’s voyage to Abyflinia, for 
the trifling fum, it is faid, of five guineas, which he re¬ 
ceived from a bookfi^ler in Birmingham. This was 
the firft attempt which it is certain he made to pro¬ 
cure pecuniary affiftance by means of his pen; and it 
mull have held forth very little encouragement to his 
commencing author by profeffion. 

In 1735:, being then in his 26th year, he married 
Mrs Porter, the widow of a mercer in Birmingham; 
whofe age was almoll double his; whofe external form, 
according to Garrick and others, had never been cap¬ 
tivating ; and whofe fortune amounted to hardly 800I. 
That flie had a fuperiority of underftanding and talents 
is extremely probable, bothbecaufe Ihe certainly infpired 
him with a more than ordinary pafiion, and becaufe 
Ihe was herfelf fo delighted with the charms of his con- 
verfation as to overlook his external difadvantages, 
which were many and great. He now fet up a private 
academy; for which purpofe he hired a large houfe 
well fituated near his native city: but his name having 
then nothing of that celebrity which afterwards com¬ 
manded the attention and refpeCt of mankind, this un¬ 
dertaking did not fucceed. The only pupils who are 
known to have been placed under his care, were the 
celebrated David Garrick, his brother George Garrick, 
and a young gentleman of fortune whofe name was 
Offely. He kept his academy only a year and a half; 
and it was during that time that he conftruCted the 
plan and wrote a great part of his tragedy of Irene. 

The refpeCtable character of his parents and his 
own merit had fecured him a kind reception in the befit 
families at Lichfield; and he was particularly diftin- 
guifiied by Mr Walmfley regiiler of the ecclefiaftical 
court, a man of great worth and of very extenfive and 
various erudition. That gentlemen, upon hearing part 
of Irene read, thought fo highly of Johnfon’s abilities 
as a dramatic writer, that he advifed him by all means 
to finifti the tragedy and produce it on the ftage. To 
men of genius the ftage holds forth temptations almofl 
refiftlefs. The profits arifing from a tragedy, including 
the reprefentation and printing of it, and the connec¬ 
tions which it fometimes enables the author to form, 
were in Johnfon’s imagination ineftimable. Flattered, 
it may be fuppofed, with thefe hopes, he fet out fome 
time in the year 1737 with his pupil David Garrick 
for London, leaving Mrs Johnfon to take care of the 
houfe and the wreck of her fortune. The two adven¬ 
turers carried with them from Mr Walmfley an earned: 
recommendation to the reverend Mr Colfon, then ma¬ 
iler of an academy, and afterwards Lucafian profeffor 
of mathematics in the univerfity of Cambridge ; but 
from that gentleman i'c does not appear that Johnfon 
found either protection or encouragement. 

How he fpent his time upon his firft going to Lon¬ 
don is not particularly known. His tragedy was refufed 
by the managers of that day; and for fome years the 
Gentleman’s Magazine feems to have been his principal 
refource for employment and fupport. To enumerate 
his various communications to thatfar-famed mifcellany, 
would extend this article beyond the limits which we 
can afford. Suffice it to fay, that his connection with- 
Cave the proprietor became very clofe; that he wrote 


prefaces, effays, reviews of books, and poems; and Johnfon. 
that he was occafionally employed' in correcting the v 
papers written by other correfpondents. When the 
complaints of the nation againft the adminiftration of 
Sir Robert Walpole became loud, and a motion was 
made, February 13th 1740-1, to remove him from 
his majefty’s counfels for-ever, Johnfon was pitched 
upon by Cave to write what was in the Magazine en¬ 
titled Debates in the Senate of Lilliput, but was under- 
ftood to be the fpeeches of the moft eminent members 
in both houfes of parliament. Thefe orations, which 
induced Voltaire to compare Britifti with ancient elo¬ 
quence, were haftily Iketched by Johnfon while he was 
not yet 32 years old, while he was little acquainted 
with life, while he was ftruggling not for diftinftion 
but for exiftence. Perhaps in none of his writings has 
he given a more confpicuous proof of a mind prompt 
and vigorous almoft beyond conception : for they were 
compofed from fcanty notes taken by illiterate perfons 
employed to attend in both houfes ; and fometimes he 
had nothing communicated to him but the names of 
the feveral fpeakers, and the part which they took in 
the debate. 

His feparate publications which at this time attract¬ 
ed the greateft notice were, “ London , a Poem in imi¬ 
tation of Juvenal’s third Satire “ Marmor Norfolci- 
ctife, or an Effay on an ancient prophetical Infcription 
in Monkifh Rhyme, lately difeovered near Lynne in 
Norfolkand “ A complete Vindication of the Li- 
cenfers of the Stage from the malicious and fcandalous 
afperfions of Mr Brook author of Guftavus Vafa.” 

The poem, which was publifhed 1738 by Dodfley, 
is univerfally knowm and admired as the moft fpirited 
inftance in the Englifh language of ancient fentiments 
adapted to modern topics. Pope, who then filled the 
poetical throne without a rival, being informed that 
the author’s name was Johnfon, ard that he was an 
obfeure perfon, replied, “ he will foon be deterre .” 

The other two pamphlets, which were publifhed in 
1739, are filled with keen fatire on the government: 
and though Sir John Hawkins has thought fit to de¬ 
clare that they difplay neither learning nor wit, Pope 
was of a different opinion ; for in a note of his pre- 
ferved by Mr Bofwell, he fays, that “ the whole of the 
Norfolk prophecy is vey humorous.” 

Mrs Johnfon, who went to London foon after her 
hufband, now lived fometimes in one place and fome¬ 
times in another, fometimes in the city and fometimes 
at Greenwich: but Johnfon himfelf was oftener to be 
found at St John’s Gate, where the Gentleman’s Ma¬ 
gazine was publifhed, than in his own lodgings. It was 
there that he became acquainted with Savage , with 
whom he was induced, probably by the fimilarity of 
their circumftances, to contract a very clofe friend- 
fhip ; and fuch was their extreme neceffities,..that they 
have often wandered whole nights in the ftreet for 
want of money to procure them a lodging. In one 
of thefe nocturnal rambles, when their diftrefs was al¬ 
moft incredible, fo far were they from being depreffed 
by their fituation, that in high fpirits and bi imful of 
patriotifm, they traverfed St James’s Square for fe¬ 
veral hours, inveighed againft the minifter; and, as 
Johnfon faid in ridicule of himfelf, his companion, and 
all fuch patriots, “ refolved that they would ft and by 
their country!” 1744, he publifhed the life of his 

un- 
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Johnfon. unfortunate companion ; a work which, had he never 

«- v -vvritten any thing ell'e, would have placed him very 

high in the rank of authors (b). His narrative is re¬ 
markably fmooth and well dilpofed, his obfervations 
are juft, and his reflexions difclofe the inmoll recedes 
of the human heart. 

In 1749, when Drury-lane theatre was opened un¬ 
der the management of Garrick, Johnfon wrote a pro¬ 
logue for the occafion; which for juft dramatic criti- 
cilm on the whole range of the Englilh flage, as well 
as for poetical excellence, is contefledly unrivalled. 
But this year is, in his life, diitinguiihed as the epoch 
when his arduous and important work, the Diction¬ 
ary of the Englifh Language, was announced to the 
world by the publication of its plan or profpeXus, 
addreffed to the earl of Chelterfield. From that noble¬ 
man Johnfon was certainly led to expeX patronage 
and encouragement; and it feems to be equally cer¬ 
tain that his lordfhip expected, when the book Ihould 
be publifhed, to be honoured with the dedication. 
The expectations of both were difappointed. Lord 
Cheflerfield after feeing the lexicographer once or 
twice, Eiffei ed him to be repulfed from his door : but 
afterwards thinking to conciliate him when the work 
was upon the eve of publication, he wrote two papers 
in “The World,” warmly recommending it to the pub¬ 
lic. This artifice was feen through; and Johnfon, in 
very polite language, rejeXed his Lordfhip’s advances, 
letting him know, that he was unwilling the public 
Ihould confider him as owing to a patron that which 
Providence had enabled him to do for himfelf. This 
great and laborious work its author expeXed to com¬ 
plete in three years: but he was certainly employed 
Vol. IX. 


upon it feven ; for we know that it was begun 111 1747, Johnfom 

and the lafl fhaet was fent to the prefs in the end of -«—“ 

the year 1754. When we confider the nature of the 
undertaking, it is indeed aflonifhing that it was finifh- 
ed lb loon, fince it was written, as he fays, “ with 
little affi fiance of the learned, and without any pa¬ 
tronage of the great: not in the foft obfeurities of re¬ 
tirement, or under the lhelter of academic bowers, but 
amidfl inconvenience and diffraction, in ficknefs and 
in forrow.” The forrow tef which he here alludes, is 
probably that which he felt for the lofs of his wife, 
who died on the 17th of March O. S. 1752, and whom 
he continued to lament as long as he lived. 

The Dictionary did not occupy his whole time: 
for while he was pufhing it forward, he fitted his Tra¬ 
gedy for the (tage ; wrote the lives of fevcral eminent 
men for the Gentleman’s magazine ; publifhed an Imi¬ 
tation of the 10th Satire of Juvenal, inti tied “ The 
Vanity of human Wilhes and began and finifhed 
“ The Rambler.” This lafl work is fo well-known, 
that it is hardly necelfary to fay that it was a periodi¬ 
cal paper, publifhed twice a-week, from the 20th of 
March 1750 to the 14th of March 1752 inclufive: 
but to give our readers fome notion of the vigour and 
promptitude of the author’s mind, it may not be im¬ 
proper to obferve, that notwithflanding the feverity 
of his other labours, all the affiflance which he re¬ 
ceived does not amount to five papers ; and that many 
of the mofl maflerly of thofe unequalled effays were 
written on the fpur of the occafion, and never feen en¬ 
tire by the author till they returned to him from the 
prefs (c). 

Soon after the Rambler was concluded, Dr Hawkef- 
P p worth 


(b) From the merit of this work Mr Bofwell has endeavoured to detraX, by infinuating, that the perfon 
called Richard Savage was an impoflor, and not the fon of the earl of Rivers and the countefs of Macclesfield. 
See our account of Savage. 

(c) The flyle of the Rambler has been much praifed and much cenfured, fometimes perhaps by men who 
paid little attention to the author’s views. It has been compared with the flyle of Addifon'; to which it is 
thought fuperior by fome, and inferior by others. Its effeXs have been petulantly caricatured, and its merits 
unduly exalted. To attempt a defence of all the words in it which are derived from the Latin, would be in 
vain ; for though many of them are elegant and expreffive, others are harfh, and do not eafily aflimilate with 
the Englifh idiom. But it would be as eafy to defend the ufe of Johnfon’s words as the flruXure of all Ad- 
difon’s fentences ; for though many of thefe are exquifitely beautiful, it mufl be confeffed that others are 
feeble, and offend at once the ear and the mind. An ingenious effayifl fays, that in the Rambler “ the conflant, 
recurrence of fentences in the form of what have been called triplets, is difgufling to all readers.” The recurrence 
is indeed very frequent ; but it certainly is not conflant, nor we hope always difgufling : and as what he calls 
the triplet is unqeflionably the mofl energetic form of which an Englifh fentence is fufceptible, we cannot 
help thinking, that it Jhould frequently recur in detached effays, of which the objeX is to inculcate moral 
truths. He who reads half a volume of the Rambler at a fitting, will feel his ear fatigued by the clofe of fimilar 
periods fo frequently recurring ; but he who reads only one paper in the day, will experience nothing of this 
wearinefs. For purpofes merely didaXic, when fomething is to be told that was not known before, Addifon’s 
flyle is certainly preferable to Johnfon’s, and Swift’s is preferable to both: but the queflion is, Which of them 
makes the befl provifion againfl that inattention by which known truths are fuffered to lie negleXed ? There are 
very few moral truths in the SpeXator or in the Rambler of which the reader can be totally ignorant; but 
there are many which may have little influence on his conduX, becaufe they are feldom the objeXs of his 
thought. If this be fo, that flyle fhould be confidered as befl which mofl routes the attention, and impreffes 
deepefl in the mind the fentiments of the author: and therefore, to decide between the flyle of Addifon and 
that of Johnfon, the reader fhould compare the effeXs of each upon his own memory and imagination, and 
give the preference to that which leaves the moll lafling impreflion. But it is faid that Johnfon himfelf mufl 
have recognized the fault of perpetual triplets in his flyle, fince they are by no means frequent in his lafl pro- 
duXions. Is this a fair flate of the cafe ? His lafl produXion was “ the lives of the Britifh poets,” of which 
a great part confifls of the narration of fads ; and fuch a narration in the flyle of the Rambler would be ridi¬ 
culous. 
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John fon. worth projected “ The Adventurer” upon a fimilar ordinary letter ; and one in particular compofed at Johnfon. 
v plan; and by the affiftance of friends he was enabled Oxford was begun only half an hour before the de- v 
to carry it on with almoft equal merit. For a Iflort parture of the poll which carried it to London, 
time, indeed, it was the moll popular work of the two ; About this time he had the offer of a living, of which 
and the papers with the fignature T, which are con- he might have rendered himfelf capable by entering 
feffedly the moll fplendid in the whole collection, are into orders. It was a reftory in a pleafant country, of 
now known to have been communicated by Johnfon, fuch yearly value as would have been an objedt to one 
who received for each the fum of two guineas. This in much better circumltances; but fenfible, as it is 
was double the price for which he fold fermons to fuch fuppofed, of the afperity of his temper, he declined it, 
clergymen as either would not or could not compofe faying, “ I have not the requifites for the office, and I 
their own difcourfes; and of fermon-writing he feems cannot in my confcience Ihear the flock which I am 
to have made a kind of trade. unable to feed.” 

Though he had exhaufted, during the time that he In the month of January 1759 his mother died at 
was employed on the dictionary, more than the fum the great age of 90: an event which deeply affedted him 
for which the bookfellers had bargained for the copy : and gave birth to the 41ft Idler, in which he laments, 
yet by means of the Rambler, Adventurer, fermons, and that “ the life which made his own life pleafant was at an 
other produdtions of his pen, he now found himfelf end, and that the gate of death was fhut upon his pro¬ 
in greater affluence than he had ever been before; and fpedts.” Soon afterwards he wrote his “ Raffelas 
as the powers of his mind, dillended by long and fevere Prince of Abyffinia that with the profits he might 
exercife, required relaxation to reftore them to their pro- defray the expence of his mother’s funeral, and pay 
per tone, he appears to have done little or nothing from fome debts’which fhe had left. He told a friend, that 
the clofingof the Adventurer till the year 1756, when he received for the copy 100I. and 25I. more when it 
he fubmitted to the office of .reviewer in the Literary came to a fecond edition; that he wrote it in the 
Magazine. Of the reviews by far the moft valuable is evenings of one week, fent it to the prefs in por- 
that of Soame Jennyns’s “ Freednquiry into the Nature tions as it was written, and had never fince read it 
and 1 Origin of Evil.” Never were wit and metaphyfi- over. 

cal acutenefs more clofely united than in that criticifm, Hitherto, notwithftanding his various publications, 
which expofes the weaknefs and holds up to contempt he was poor, and obliged to provide by his labour for 
the reafonings of thofe vain mortals, who prefumptu- the wants of the day that was paffing over him ; but 
oufly attempt to grafp the fcale of exiftence, and to having been early in 1762 reprefented to the king as 
form plans of conduct for the Creator of the univerfe. a very learned and good man without any certain pro- 
But the furnifhing of magazines, reviews, and even vilion, his majefty was pleafed to grant him a penfion, 
newfpapers with literary intelligence, and authors of which Lord Bute, then firft minifter, affured him “ was 
books with dedications and prefaces, was confidered as not given for any thing which he was to do, but for 
an employment unworthy of Johnfon. It was therefore what he had already done.” A fixed annuity of three 
propofed by the bookfellers that he fhould give a new hundred pounds a-year, if it diminifhed his diftrefs, 
edition of the dramas of Shakefpeare ; a work which increafed his indolence ; for as he conftantly avowed 
he had projected many years before, and of which he that he had no other motive for writing- than to gain 
had publilhed a fpecimen which was commended by money, as he had now what was abundantly fufficient 
Warburton. When one of his friends expreffed a hope for all his purpofes, as he delighted in coiiverfation, 
that this employment would furnilh him with amufe- and was vifited and admired by the witty, the elegant, 
ment and add to his fame, he replied, “ I look upon it and the learned, very little of his time was pad in 
as I did upon the Dictionary ; it is all work ; and my folitary ftudy. Solitude was indeed his averfion ; and 
inducement to it is not love or defire of fame, but the that he might avoid it as much as poffible, Sir Jofhua 
want of money, which is the only motive to writing Reynolds and he, in 1764, inftituted a club, which ex- 
that I know of.” He iffued propofals, however, of ifted long without a name, but was afterwards known 
conliderable length ; in which he (flowed, that he knew by the title of the Literary Club. It confided of fome 
perfectly what a variety of refearch fuch an undertaking of the moft enlightened men of the age, who met at 
required: but his indolence prevented him from pur- the Turk’s Head in Gerard-ftreet Soho one evening 
filing it with diligence, and it was not publilhed till in every week at feven, and till a late hour enjoyed 
macy years afterwards. “ the feaft of reafon and the flow of foul.” 

On the 15th of April 1758 he began a new periodi- In 1765, when Johnfon was more than ufually op- 
cal paper intitled “ The Idler,” which came out every preffed with conftitutional melancholy, he was fortu- 
Saturday in a weekly newfpaper, called “ the Univer- nately introduced into the family of Mr Thrale, one 
fal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette,” publilhed by New- of the moft eminent brewers in England, and member 
berry. Of thefe effays, which were continued till the of parliament for the borough of Southwark: and it 
5th of April 1760, many were written as haftily as an is but juftice to acknowledge, that to the affiftance 

which 


culotts. Cicero’s orations are univerfally admired; but if Caefar’s commentaries had been written in that ftyle, 
who would have read them 1 When Johnfon in his biography has any important truth to enforce, he generally 
employs the rounded and vigorous periods of the Rambler ; but in the bare narration he ufes a Ample ftyle, and 
that as well in the life of Savage, which was written at an early period, as in the lives of thofe which were 
written lateft. It is not, however, very prudent in an ordinary writer to attempt a clofe imitation of the ftyle 
of the Rambler; for Johnfon’s vigorous periods are fitted only to the weight of Johnfon’s thoughts. 
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John fori, which Mr and Mrs Thrale gave him, to the fhelter 
— —v ' which their houfe afForded him for 16 or 17 years, 

and to the pains which they took to foothe or reprefs 
his uneafy fancies, the public is probably indebted for 
fome of the molt maflerly as well as molt popular 
•works which he ever produced. At length, in the 
O(Sober of this year, he gave to the world his edition 
of Shakefpeare, which is chiefly valuable for the pre¬ 
face, where the excellencies and defedts of that im¬ 
mortal bard are difplayed withfuch judgment, as mult 
pleafe every man whofe tafte is not regulated by the 
fiandard of falhion or national prejudice. In 1767 
he was honoured by a private converfation with the 
king in the library at the queen’s houfe: and two 
years afterwards, upon the eftablilhment of the royal 
academy of painting, fculpture, See. he was nominated 
profeflor of ancient literature ; an office merely ho¬ 
norary, and conferred on him, as is fuppofed, at the 
recommendation of his friend the prefident. 

In the variety of fubjects on which he had hitherto 
exercifed his pen, he had forborne, fince the admini- 
Rration of Sir Robert Walpole, to meddle with the 
difputes of contending fadtions ; but having feen with 
indignation the methods which, in the bufmefs of Mr 
Wilkes, were taken to work upon the populace, he 
publilhed in 1770 a pamphlet, intitled “The Falfe 
Alarm in which he afferts, and labours to prove by a 
variety of arguments founded on precedents, that the 
expulfion of a member of the houfe of commons is 
equivalent to exclufion, and that no fuch calamity as 
the fubverfion of the confiitution was to be feared from 
an adt warranted by ufage } which is the law of par¬ 
liament. Whatever may be thought of the principles 
maintained in this publication, it unquefiionably con¬ 
tains much wit and much argument, expreffed in the 
author’s bell ftyle of compofition ; and yet it is known 
to have been written between eight o’clock on Wed- 
nefday night and twelve o’clock on Thurfday night, 
when it was read to Mr Thrale upon his coming 
from the houfe of commons. In 1771 he publiih- 
ed another political pamphlet, intitled, “ Thoughts 
on the late tranfadlions refpedting Falkland’s Iflands 
in which he attacked Junius : and he ever afterwards 
delighted himfelf with the thought of having deftroyed 
that able writer, whom he certainly furpalfed in ner¬ 
vous language and pointed ridicule. 

In 1773 he vifited with Mr Bofwell fome of the 
mod conliderable of the Hebrides or Weilern Iflands 
ox Scotland, and publilhed an account of his journey 
in a volume which abounds in extenfive philosophical 
views of fociety, ingenious fentiments, and lively de¬ 
scription, but which offended many perfons by the 
violent attack which it made on the authenticity of 
the poems attributed to Offiah. For the degree of 
offence that was taken, the book can hardly be thought 
to contain a fufficient reafon : if the antiquity of thefe' 
•poems be yet doubted, it is owing more to the con¬ 
duct of their -editor than to the violence of Johnfon. 
In 17 74, the parliament being diffolved, he addreffed 
to the eledlors of Great Britain, a pamphlet, intitled 
“ The Patriotof which the defign was to guard 
them from impofition, and teach them to diflinguifh 
true from falfe patriotifm. In 1775 he publTfhed 
“ Taxation no tyranny; in anfwer to the refolutions 
-and addrefs of the American Congrefs.” In this 


preformance his admirer Mr Bofwell cannot, he fays, 
perceive that ability of argument or that felicity of ex- 
preffion for which on other occalions Johnfon was fo 
eminent. This is a lingular criticifm. To the affirmed 
principle upon which the reafoning of the pamphlet 
refts many have objected, and perhaps their objec¬ 
tions are well founded; but if it be admitted that 
“ the Supreme Power of every community has the 
right of requiring from all its fubjeris fuch contribu¬ 
tions as are neceffary to the public fafety or public 
profperity,” it has been thought a very difficult talk to 
break the chain of arguments by which it is proved 
that the Britilh parliament had a right to tax the Ame¬ 
ricans. As to the exprejfion of the pamphlet, the 
reader, who adopts the maxim recorded in the “ Jour¬ 
nal of a tour to the Hebrides,” that a controvertiR 
“ ought not to flrike foft in battle,” muR acknow¬ 
ledge that it is uncommonly happy, and that the whole 
performance is one of the moR brilliant as well as moR 
correct pieces of compofition that ever fell from the 
pen of its author. Thefe effays drew upon him nu¬ 
merous attacks, all of which he heartily defpifed ; for 
though it has been fuppofed that “ A letter addreffed 
to Dr Samuel Johnfon occafioned by his political pub¬ 
lications,” gave him great unealinefs, the contrary is 
manifeR, from his having, after the appearance of that 
letter, colledled them into a volume with the title of 
“ Political Tradts by the author of the Rambler.” 
In 1765 Trinity College Dublin had created him LL.D. 
by diploma , and he now received the fame honour 
from the Univeriity of Oxford; an honour with 
which, though he did not boaR of it, he was highly 
gratified. In 1777 he was induced, by a cafe of a 
very extraordinary nature, to exercife that humanity 
which in him was obedient to every call. Dr William 
Dodd, a clergyman, under fentence of death for the 
crime of forgery, found means to interefi Johnfon in 
his behalf, and procured from him two of the moR 
energetic compofitions of the kind ever feen; the one 
a petition from himfelf to the king, the other a like 
addrefs from his wife to the queen. Thefe petitions 
failed of fuccefs. 

The principal bookfellers in London having deter¬ 
mined to publiffi a body of Englifli poetry, Johnfon 
was prevailed upon to write the lives of the poets, and 
give a charadler of the work? of each. This talk he 
undertook with alacrity, and executed it in fuch a 
manner as muR convince every competent reader, that 
as a biographer and a critic, no nation can produce 
his equal. The work was publiflied in ten fmall vo¬ 
lumes, of which the firR four came abroad 1778, and 
the others in 1781. While the world in general was 
filled with admiration of the Rupendous powers of that 
man, who at the age of feventy-two, and labouring 
under a complication of difeafes, could produce a 
work which difplays fo much genius and fo much 
learnmg ; there were narrow circles in which prejudice 
and refentment were foflered,. and whence attacks-of 
different forts iffued againR him. Thefe gave him not 
the fmalleR difiurbance. .When told of the feeble, 
though fnrill, outcry that had been raifed, he faid— 
“ Sir, I confidered myfelf as entrufled with a certain 
portion of truth. I have given my opinion fincerely ; 
let them fhow where they think me wrong.” 

He had hardly begun to reap the laurels gained by 
P p 2 this 


Johnfon. 
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Johnfon. this perioimance, when death deprived him of Mr made to account for it in various ways; but doubtlefs John fon. 

‘ v ' Thrale, in w T hofe houfe he had enjoyed the moft com- that is the true account which is given in the OHa Po~ v 
fortable hours of his life ; but it abated not in John- drida , by an elegant and pious writer, who now adorns 
fon that care for the interefts of thofe whom his friend a high Ration in the church of England. “ That he 
had left behind him, which he thought himfelf bound fhould not be confcious of the abilities with which 
to cherifh both in duty as one of the executors of his Providence had bleffed him, was impoffible. He felt 
will, and from the nobler principle of gratitude. On his own powers ; he felt what he was capable of ha- 
this account, his vifits to Streatham, Mr Thrale’s vil- ving performed ; and he faw how little, comparatively 
la, were for fome time after his death regularly made fpeaking, he had performed. Hence his apprehenfion 
on Monday and protracted till Saturday, as they had on the near profpeCt of the account to be made, viewed 
been during his life ; but they foon became lefs and through the medium of conftitutional and morbid me- 
lefs frequent, and he ftudioufly avoided the mention of lancholy, which often excluded from his fight the 
the place or the family. Mrs Thrale, now Piozzi, fays bright beams of divine mercy.” This, however, was 
indeed, that “ it grew extremely perplexing and diffi- the cafe only while death was approaching from fome 
cult to live in the houfe with him when the mailer diftance. From the time that he was certain it was near, 
of it was no more ; becaufe his diflikes grew capricious, all his fears were calmed; and he died on the 13th of 
and he could fcarce bear to have any body come to the December 1784, full of refignation, ftrengthened by 
houfe whom it was abfolutely neceffary for her to fee.” faith, and joyful in hope. 

The perfon whom fhe thought it moft neceffary for her For a juft character of this great man our limits af- 
to fee may perhaps be gueffed at without any fuperior ford not room: we muff therefore content ourfelves with 
fhare of fagacity; and if thefe were the vifits which laying before our readers a very fhort fketch. His ftature 
Johnfon could not bear, we are fo far from thinking his was tall, his limbs were large, his ftrength was more 
diflikes capricious, though they may have been per- than common, and his activity in early life had been 
plexing, that if he had aCted otherwife, we fhould greater than fuch a form gave reafon to expeCt: but 
have blamed him for want of gratitude to the friend he was fubjeCt to an infirmity of the convulfive kind, 
whofe “ face for fifteen years had never been, turned refembling the diftemper called St Vitus’s dance; and 
upon him but with refpeCt or benignity.” he had the feeds of fo many difeafes fown in his con- 

About the middle of June 1783 his conftitution ftitution, that a fhort time before his death he declared 
fuftained a feverer fhock than it had ever before felt, that he hardly remembered to have paffed one day 
by a ftroke of the palfy; fo fudden and fo violent, that wholly free from pain. He poffeffed very extraordi- 
it awakened him out of a found fleep, and rendered nary powers of underftanding ; which were much cul- 
him for a fhort time fpeechlefs. As ufual, his recourfe tivated by reading, and ftill more by meditation and 
under this affliction was to piety, which in him was reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, 
conftant, fincere, and fervent. He tried to repeat the his imagination uncommonly vigorous, and his judg- 
Lord’s prayer firft in Englifh, then in Latin, and af- ment keen and penetrating. He read with great ra- 
terwards in Greek; but fucceeded only in the laft at- pidity, retained with wonderful exaCtnefs what he fo 
tempt; immediately after which he was again deprived eafily collected, and poffeffed the power of reducing 
of the power of articulation. From this alarming at- to order and fyftem the fcattered hints on any fubjeCl 
tack he recovered with wonderful quicknefs, but it which he had gathered from different books. It would 
left behind it fome prefages of an hydropic affection; not perhaps be fafe to claim for him the higheft place, 
and he was fcon afterwards feized with a fpafmodic among his contemporaries, in any Jingle department of 
afthma of fuch violence that he was confined to the literature; but, to ufe one of his own expreffions, 
houfe in great pain, while his dropfy increafed not- he brought more mind to every fubjeCt, and had a 
withftanding all the efforts of the moft eminent phyfi- greater variety of knowledge ready for all occafions, 
cians in London and Edinburgh. He had, however, than any other man that could be eafily named, 
fuch an interval of eafe as enabled him in the fummer Though prone to fuperftition, he was in all other re- 
1784 to vifit his friends at Oxford, Litchfield, and fpeCts fo remarkably incredulous, that Hogarth laid, 
Afhbourne in Derbylhire. The Rcmifh religion be- while Johnfon firmly believed the bible, he feemed de- 
ing introduced one day as the topic of converfation termined to believe nothing but the bible. Of the 
when he was in the houfe of Dr Adams, Johnfon importance of religion he had a ftrong fenfe, and his 
faid, “ If you join the papifts externally, they will not zeal for its interefts were always awake, fo that pro- 
nterrogate you ftriCtly as to your belief in their tenets, fanenefs of every kind was abalhed in his prefence. 

No rea&ning papift believes every article of their faith. The fame energy which was difplayed in his literary 
There is one fide on which a good man might be per- productions, was exhibited alfo in his converfation, 
fuaded to embrace it. A good man of a timorous which was various, ftriking, and inftruCtive: like the 
difpofition, in great doubt of his acceptance with fage in Raffelas, he fpoke, and attention watched his 
God, and pretty credulous, might be glad of a church lips ; he reafoned, and conviction clofed his periods t 
where there are fo many helps to go to heaven. I when he pleafed, he could be the greateft fophift that 
■vould be a papift if I could. I have fear enough; ever contended in the lifts 'of declamation; and per- 
but an obftinate rationality prevents me. I {hall ne- haps no man ever equalled him in nervous and pointed 
ver be a papift unlefs on the near approach of death, repartees. His veracity from the moft trivial to the 
of which I have very great terror.” moft folemn occafions, was ftriCt even to feverity : he 

His conftant dread of death was indeed fo great, that fcorned to embellifh a ftory with fictitious circum- 
it aftonilhed all who had access to know the piety of his fiances ; for what is not a reprefentation of reality, he 
mind and the virtues of his life. Attempts have been ufed to fay, is not worthy of our attention. As his 
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Johnfton. purfe and his houf# were open to the indigent, fo 
v ’ was his heart tender to thofe who wanted relief, and 
his foul was fufceptible of gratitude and every kind 
impreflion. He had a roughnefs in his manner which 
fubdued the faucy and terrified the meek: but it was 
only in his manner; for no man was more loved than 
Johnfon was by thofe who knew him ; and his works 
will be read with veneration for their author as long 
as the language in which they are written lliall be un- 
derftood. 

JOHNSTON, or Johnson (John), alearned divine, 
born in 1662. He was zealous for the Revolution, and 
preached a noted fermon at Feverfham on' the occafion, 
from the words, “ Remember Lot’s wife wherein he 
fet forth the great danger of looking back, and vindi¬ 
cated the liturgy againft Mr Baxter and others. He 
publifhed The Clergyman's Vade Mecum, and A Col- 
leBion of Ecclejlciftual Laws as a continuation of it; 
but catching the infection fpread by Dr Sachaverel, 
he, on the acceflicn of Geo. I. to the amazement of 
all his old friends, entertained unfavourable thoughts 
of the Proteftant fucceffion, and refufed to read the 
ufual prayers for the king. Being profecuted, howe¬ 
ver, he thought proper to fubmit; and died vicar of 
Cranbrook in Kent, in 1725. 

Jo hnston (Dr Arthur), was born at Calkieben, 
near Aberdeen, the feat of his anceflors, and pro¬ 
bably was educated at Aberdeen, as he was afterwards 
advanced to the higheft dignity in that univerlity. 
The ftudy he chiefly applied himfelf to was that of 
phyfic ; and to improve himfelf in that fcience, he tra¬ 
velled into foreign parts. He was twice at Rome ; 
but the chief place of his refidence was Padua, in 
which univerlity the degree of M. D. was conferred 
on him in 1610, as appears by a MS. copy of verfes 
in the advocate’s library in Edinburgh. After lea¬ 
ving Padua, he travelled through the reft of Italy, and 
over Germany, Denmark, England, Holland, and o- 
ther countries ; and at length fettled in France ; where 
he met with great applaufe as a Latin poet. He lived 
there 20 years, and by two wives had 13 children. 
After 24 years abfence, he returned into Scotland in 
1632. It appears by the Council Books at Edinburgh, 
that the Doftor had a fuit at law before that court 
about that time. In the year following, it is very well 
known that Charles I. went into Scotland, and made 
bilhop Laud, then with him, a member of that coun¬ 
cil ; and by this accident, it is probable, that acquain- 
ance began between the doctor and that prelate, which 
produced his “ Pfalmorum Davidis Paraphrafum Poe- 
tica j” for we find that, in the fame year, the dodtor 
printed a fpecimen of his Pfalms at London, and de¬ 
dicated them to his lordlhip. 

He proceeded to perfedt the whole, which took him 
up four years ; and the firft edition complete was 
publifhed at Aberdeen in 1637, and at London the 
fame year. In 1641, Dr Johnfton being at Oxford, 
on a vifit to one of his daughters who was married to 
a divine of the church of England in that place, was 
feized with a violent diarrhoea, of which he died in a 
few days, in the 54th year of his age, not without ha¬ 
ving feen the beginning of thofe troubles that proved 
fo fatal to his patron. He was buried in the place 
where he died; which gave occafion to the following 


lines of his learned friend Wedderburn in his Sufpiria on Joigny 
the Dodtor’s death: 8 _ 

Scotia nuElta, dole, taut! viduata fepulchro Joinvi lc,^ 

Vatis; is Angligenis contigit altus honos. ^ 

In what year Dr Johnfton was made phyfician to 
the king does not appear; it is moft likely that the 
archbifhop procured him that honour at his coming in¬ 
to England in 1633, at which time he tranflated So¬ 
lomon’s Song into Latin elegiac verfe, and dedicated 
it to his majelty. Idis Pfalms were reprinted at Mid- 
dleburgh, 1642; London, 1657 ; Cambridge, . . . .; 
Amfterdam, 1706; Edinburgh, by William Lauder, 

1739; and laft on the plan of the Delphin claffics, at 
London, 1741, 8vo, at the expence of auditor Ben- 
fon, who dedicated them to his late majefty George H. 
and prefixed to this edition memoirs of Dr Johnfton, 
with the teftimonies of various learned perfons. A la¬ 
boured comparifon between the two tranflations of Bu¬ 
chanan and Johnfton was printed the fame year in En- 
glifh, in 8vo, intituled, “ A Prefatory Difcourfe to Dr 
“ Johnfton’s Pfalms, &c.” and “ A Conclufion to it.” 

His tranflations of the Te Deum, Creed, Decalogue, 

&c. were fubjoined to the Pfalms. His other poetical 
works are his Epigrams; his Parerga ; and his Mufte 
Anglic te, or commendatory Verfes upon perfons of rank 
in church and ftate at that time. 

JOIGNY, a town of France, in Champagne, and 
in the diocefe of Sens, with a very handfome caftle. 

It confifts of three parilhes, and is pleafantly fitua- 
ted on the river Yonne, in E. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat. 

47. 56. 

JOINERY, the art of working in wood, or of fit¬ 
ting various pieces of timber together. It is called 
by the French menuiferie, “ fmall work,” to diftinguilh 
it from carpentery, which is employed about large and 
lefs curious works. 

JOINT in general, denotes the juncture of two 
or more things. The joints of the human body are 
called by anatomifts articulations. See Anatomy, 
n° 2. 

The fupplenefs to which the joints may be brought 
by long practice from the time of infancy, is very fur- 
prifing. Every common pofture-mafter Ihows us a 
great deal of this ; but one of the moft wonderful in- 
ftances we ever had of it, was in a perfon of the name 
of Clark, and famous for it in London, where he was 
commonly known by the name of Clark the pojlure- 
majler. This man had found the way, by long prac¬ 
tice, to diftort many of the bones, of which no body 
before had ever thought it poffible to alter the pofi- 
tion. He had fuch an abfolute command of his 
mufcles and joints, that he could almoft disjoint his 
whole body; fo that he once impofed on the famous 
Mullens by his diftortions, in fuch a manner, that he 
refufed *0 undertake his cure : but, to the amaze¬ 
ment of the phyfician, no fooner had he given over 
his patient, than he faw him reftore himfelf to the fi¬ 
gure and condition of a proper man, with no diftor- 
tion about him. 

JOINTURE, in law, generally fignifies a fettle- 
ment of lands and tenements, made on a woman in 
confideration of marriage. 

JOINVILLE (John Sire de), an eminent French 
ftatefman of the 13th century, who was fenefchel or 

high- 
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high-fteward of Champagne, and one of the principal 
lords in the court of Lewis IX. He attended that 
monarch in all his expeditions; and had fo much con¬ 
fidence placed in him, that all matters of juftice in the 
palace were referred to his decifion, and the king un¬ 
dertook nothing of confequence without confulting 
him. He wrote the hi ft or y of St Lewis in French, 
which is a very curious and interefting piece; and 
died about the year 1318. The bell edition of this 
work is that of Du Cange, in folio, with learned re¬ 
marks. 

Joinville, an ancient and confiderable town of 
France, in Champagne, with the title of a principali¬ 
ty, and a large magnificent caftle. It is fituated on 
the river Marne, in E. Long. 5. 10. N. Lat. 48. 20. 

JOISTS, or Joysts, in architecture, thofe pieces 
of timber framed into the girders and fummers, on 
which the boards of the floor are laid. 

JOKES. See Jesting. 

Iolai a, a feftival at Thebes, the fame as that called 
Heracleia. It was inftituted in honour of Hercules 
and his friend Iolas, who affifted him in conquering 
the hydra. It continued during feveral days, on the 
firft of which were offered folemn facrifices. The 
next day horfe-races and athletic exercifes were exhi¬ 
bited. The following day was fet apart for wreftling, 
the viftors were crowned with garlands of myrtle ge¬ 
nerally ufed at funeral folemnities. They were fome- 
times rewarded with tripods of brafs. The place 
where the exercifes were exhibited was called Iolaion ; 
where there were to be feen the monument of .Amphi¬ 
tryon and the cenotaph of Iolas, who was buried in 
Sardinia. Thefe monuments were ftrewed with gar¬ 
lands and flowers on the day of the feftival. 

Iolas or Iolatjs, (fab. hift.) a fon of Iphiclus king 
of Theffidy, who affifted Hercules in conquering the 
Hydra, and burnt with a hot iron the place where the 
heads had been cut ofF, to prevent the growth of others. 
He was reftored to his youth and vigour.by Hebe, at 
the requeft of his friend Hercules. Some time after¬ 
wards Iolas affifted the HeraclEdse againft Euryf- 
theus, and killed the tyrant with his own hand. Ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, Iolas had a monument in Bceotia 
and Phocis, where lovers ufed to go and bind them- 
felves by the molt folemn oaths of fidelity, confidering 
the place as facred to love and friendfhip. According 
to Diodorus and Paufanias, Iolas died and was buried 
in Sardinia, where he had gone to make a fettlement 
at the head of the fons of Hercules by the 50 daugh¬ 
ters of Thefpius. 

JOLI, oi'Joly, (Claudius), a worthy parifh-prieft, 
and an excellent fcholar, defcended from a family emi¬ 
nent for learning and piety; was born at Paris in 
1607. Fie applied himfelf firft to the law, and plead¬ 
ed for fome time at the bar: but inclining afterwards 
to the church, he entered into orders, and in 1631 
obtained a canonry in the cathedral church of Notre 
Dame at Paris ; the duties of which office he difchai- 
ged with an exaftnefs beyond all example as long as he 
lived. Difcovering at the fame time occafionally a ca¬ 
pacity for ftate-affairs, the duke de Longueville, the 
French plenipotentiary for negotiating a general peace, 
took Joly with him to Munfter, where he proved a 
good affiftant. On his return, he refumed his former 
employments with his ufual zeal. In 1671 he was 


made precentor in his church; tind feveral times of¬ 
ficial oi Paris, without his feeking; always beha¬ 
ving, as an ecclefiaftical magiftrate, with perfeft in¬ 
tegrity, and teftifying a fincere love for juftice. He 
died in 1700, and left many works; in which, as in as 
many mirrors, his true char after fully appears. 

Joli (Guy), king’s counfellor to the Chatelet, and 
fyndic of the revenues of the Ftctel de Ville at Paris, 
attached himfelf for a long time to cardinal de Retz in 
the capacity of fecretary. Befide other trafts, he wrote 
Memoirs from 1648 to 1665, including thofe of Cardi¬ 
nal de Retz; a tranflation of which into Englilh was 
publifhed in 1755. 

JOLLOXOCHITL, or Flower of the Heart, 
in botany ; a large beautiful flower growing in Mexi¬ 
co ; where it is not lefs efteemed for its beauty than 
for its odour, which is fo powerful, that a Angle 
flower is fufficient to fill a whole houfe with the moft 
pleafing fragrance. It has many petals, which are 
glutinous, externally white, internally reddifh or yel- 
lowilh, and difpofed in fuch a manner, that when the 
flower is open and its petals are expanded, it has the ap¬ 
pearance of a ftar, but when Ihut it refembles in fome 
meafure a heart, from whence its name arofe. The 
tree which bears it is tolerably large, and its leaves are- 
long and rough. 

ION, (fab. hift.), a fon of Xuthus and Creufa 
daughter of Erechtheus,. who married Helice, the 
daughter of Selinus king of JEgiale. He fucceeded to 
the throne of his father-in-law; and built a city, which 
he called Helice on account of his wife. His fubjefts 
from him received the name of Ionians, and the coun¬ 
try that of Ionia. See Ionia. 

Ion, a tragic poet of Chios, who flourifhed about 
the 82ft Olympiad. His. tragedies were reprefented at 
Athens, where they met with univerfal applaufe. He 
is mentioned and greatly recommened by Ariftopha- 
nes and Athenasus, &c. 

IONA, Jona, or Icolmkill, one of the Hebrides; 
a fmall, but celebrated ifland, “ once the luminary of the 
Caledonian regions (as Dr Johnfon expreffes it), whence 
favage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits- 
of knowledge and the bleffings of religion.” The 
name Iona is derived from-a Hebrew word fignifying 
a dove? in allufion to its patron Columba, who landed 
here in 565. See Columba. —It is faid to have been a 
feat of the druids before his arrival, when its name in 
Irifh was Inis Druni/h, or the “ Druid Ifland.” The 
druids being expelled or converted, he founded here a 
cell of canons regular, who till 716 differed from the 
church of Rome in the obfervance of Eafter and in 
the tonfure. After his death, the ifland retained his 
name, and was called Ycolumb c'dl or “ Columb’s cell,”' 
now Icolmkill. The Danes diflodged the monks in the 
9th century, and Cluniacs were the next order that 
fettled here. 

This ifland, which belongs to the parifti of Rofs in 
Mull, is three miles long, and one broad : the eaft fide 
is moftly flat ; the middle rifes into fmall hills ; and 
the weft fide is very rude and rocky : the whole form¬ 
ing a Angular mixture of rock and fertility.—There is 
in the ifland only one town, or rather village, con¬ 
fiding of about 60 mean houfes. Near the town is 
the bay of Martyrs flain by the Danes. An oblong in- 
clofure, bounded by a ftone dyke and called Clachnan 

Druinach, 
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Iona. Druinach, in which bones have been found, is fuppofed 

■—v-- to have been a burial-place of the Druids, or rather 

the common cemetery of the towns-people. Beyond 
the town are the ruins of the nunnery of Aullin cano- 
neifes, dedicated to St Oran, and faid ter be founded 
by Columba : the church was 5 8 feet by 20, and the 
• eaft roof is entire. On the floor, covered deep with 
cow-dung, is the tomb of the laft pnoreis with her 
figure praying to the Virgin Mary, and this inlcrip- 
tion on the ledge: Hicjaca domino. Anna Donaldi 1 cr¬ 
ied jilia, quondam priorijja de Jona , qua obiit an'0 m° d° 
xi mo ejus animam Alti[jmo commendamus : and another 
inferibed, Hie jacet Mariota Jilia Johan : Lauchlain do- 

mini de . A broad paved way leads hence to the 

cathedral; and on this way is a large handfome crofs 
called Macleane's, the only one that remains of 360 
which were demolithed here at the Reformation. 
Reilig Ouran, or the burying place of Oran, is the 
large inclofure where the kings of Scotland, Ireland, 
and of the ifles, and the defendants, were buried in 
three feveral chapels. The dean of the ifles, who 
travelled over them 1549, and whofe account has 
been copied by Buchanan, and publilhed at Edinburgh 
1784, fays, that in his time one of thefe chapels 
(or “ tombes of ftain formit like little chapels with ane 
braid gray marble or quhin ftain on the gavil of ilk 
ane of the tombes,” containing, as the chronicle fays, 
'the remains of 48 Scottiih monarchs, from Fergus II. 
to Macbeth, 16 of whom were pretended to be of the 
race of Alpin), was inferibed ’Tumulus regum Scotia. 
The next was inferibed, Tumulus regum Hibernia , and 
contained four Irilh monarchs : and the 3d inferibed, 
Tumulus regum Hornvegia, contained eight Norwegian 
princes or viceroys of the Hebrides, while they were 
. lubject to the crown of Norway. Boetius fays, that 
Fergus founded this abbey for the burial-place of 
his fucceffors and caufed an office to be compofed for 
the funeral ceremony. All that Mr Pennant could 
difeover here were only certain flight remains, built 
in a ridged form and arched within, but the inferip- 
tions loll. Thefe were called Jorhaire nan righ or 
« the ridge of the kings.” Among thefe Hones are 
to be feen only thefe two inferiptions in the Gaelic or 
Erfe language and ancient Irifh characters; Cros 
Domhail fat'ajich , i. e. “ the crofs of Donald Long- 
Ihanks” and that of Urchvine 0 Gain ; and another in¬ 
feribed Hie jacent quatuor priores de Hy, Johannes, Hu- 
genius, Patricius, in decretis olim bacularius, qui obiit 
an. Dom. mi//es mo quingentejimo. Above 300 inferip¬ 
tions were colle&ed here by Mr Sacheverel in 1688, 
and given to the earl of Argyle, but afterwards loft 
in the troubles of the family. The place is in a man¬ 
ner filled with grave-ftones, but fo over-grown with 
weeds, that few or none are at prefent to be feen, far 
lefs any inferiptions read. Here alfo Hands the chapel 
of St Oran, the firft building begun by Columba, which 
the evil fpirits would not fuffer to Hand till fome hu¬ 
man victim was buried alive ; for which fervice Oran 
offered himfelf, and his red grave-ftone is near the 
door. In this chapel are tombs of feveral chiefs, &c. 
A little north-weft of the door is a little pedeftal of a 
crofs ; on it are certain Hones that feem to have been 
the fupports of a tomb. Numbers who vifit this ifland 
think it incumbent on them to turn each of thefe 
thrice round, according to the courfe of the fun. 

1 


They are called Clacha-brath ; for it is thought that the Iona, 

brath, or end of the world, will not arrive till the pe- ^ 
deftal on which they Hand is worn through. Origi¬ 
nally (fays Mr Sacheverel) here were three noble globes 
of white marble, placed on three Hone bafons, and thefe 
were turned round ; but the fynod ordered them and 
60 crofles to be thrown into the fea. The prefent 
Hones are probably fubftituted in place of thefe globes. 

The precindt of thefe tombs was held facred, and en¬ 
joyed the privileges of a girth or fanctuary. Thefe 
places of retreat were by the ancient Scotch law, not 
to Ihelter indiferiminately every offender, as was the 
cafe in more bigotted times in Catholic countries ; for 
here all atrocious criminals were excluded : and only 
the unfortunate delinquent, or the penitent finner, 
was lliielded from the inftant ftroke of rigorous ju- 
ftice. A little to the north of this inclofure Hands 
the cathedral, built in form of a crofs, 115 feet 
long by 23, the tranfept 70 feet: the pillars of 
the choir have their capitals charged with feripture 
and other hiftories ; and near the altar are the tombs 
of two abbots and a knight. A fragment remains of 
the altar-ftone of white marble veined with grey. 

This church is aferibed to Maldwin in the 7th century ; 
but the prefent ftrudture is far too magnificent for that 
a°e. Moft of the walls are built of red granite from 
the Nun’s ifland in the Sound. Two parallel walls of 
a covered way about 12 feet high and 10 wide, reach 
from the fouth-eaft corner to the fea. In the church¬ 
yard is a fine crofs of a Angle piece of red granite, 14 feet 
high, 22 broad, and 10 inches thick. Near the fouth- 
eaft end is Mary’s chapel. The monaftery is behind 
the chapel; of which only a piece of the cloifters re¬ 
mains, and fome facred black Hones in a corner, on 
which contradls and alliances were made, and oaths 
fworn. Eaft of it was the abbot’s gardens and of¬ 
fices. North of this was the palace of the bifhop of the 
ifles after the feparation of Man from them. This fee 
was endowed with 13 iflands ; feveral cf which were 
frequently taken away by the chieftains. The title 
of Soder, which fome explained Soter, 2«T»p “ the name 
of Chrift, or Soder, an imaginary town,” is really de¬ 
rived from the diftindlion of the diocefe into the north¬ 
ern iflands or Nordereys (i. e. all to the north of Ad- 
namurchan point), and the Southern or Sudereys'; 
which laft being the moft important, the ifle of Man 
retained both titles. 

Other ruins of monaftic buildings and offices may be 
traced, as well as fome druidical fepulchral remains. 

Several abbeys were derived from this, which with the 
ifland was governed by an abbot-prefbyter, who had 
rule even over bilhops. The place where Columbalanded 
is a pebbly beach, where a heap of earth reprefents 
the form of his fhip. Near it is a hill with a circle of 
ftones called Cnoc-nar-aimgeal, or “ the hill of angels,” 
with whom the faint held conference; and on Michael¬ 
mas day the inhabitants courfed their horfes round it, 
a remain of the cuftom of bringing them there to be 
blelfed. In former times, this ifland was the place 
where the archives of Scotland and many valuable old 
manuferipts were kept. Of thefe moft are fuppofed 
to have been deftroyed at the Reformation ; but many, 
it is faid, were carried to the Scotch college at Douay 
in France, and it is hoped fome of them may ftill be 
recovered. This once illuftrious feat of learning and 
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Jonah piety has now no fchool for education, no temple for 
II worftup, no inftrudtor in religion, unlefs vifited by the 
■ parifti minifter from another ifland. 

JONAH, or Prophefy of Jonah , a canonical book 
of the Old Teftament; in which it is related, that Jo¬ 
nah (about 771 B. C.) was ordered to go and pro¬ 
phecy the deftrudfion of the Ninevites, on account of 
their wickednefs. But the prophet, inftead of obey¬ 
ing the divine command, embarked for Tarfhifh ; when, 
a temped arifing, the mariners threw him into the fea : 
he was fwallowed by a great fifn ; and after being three 
days and nights in his belly, was cad upon the land. 
Hereupon being fendble of his pad danger and fur- 
prifing deliverance, he betook himfelf to the journey 
and embafly to which he was appointed ; and arriving 
at Nineveh the metropolis of Aflyria, he, according 
to his commidion, boldly laid open their fins and mif- 
catriages, and proclaimed their fudden overthrow : up¬ 
on which the whole city, by prayer and fading, and a 
fpeedy repentance, happily averted the divine ven¬ 
geance, and efcaped the threatened ruin. Jonah upon 
this, fearing to pafs for a falfe prophet, retired to a hill 
at feme didance from the city; where God, by a mi¬ 
racle, condefcended to fhow him the unreafonablenefs 
of his difeontent. 

JONAS (Judus), a Protedant divine, born at North 
Haufen, in Thuringia, in 1493. He was one of Lu¬ 
ther's mod zealous difciples. - He contracted a dri< 5 t 
friendfhip with Melancthon ; became principal of the 
college of Wittemburg, and afterwards dean of the 
univerfity of that city.. He wrote a treatife in favour 
of the marriage of priefts, and other works : and died 
in 1555. 

Jonas (Arnagrimus), a learned Icelander, acquired 
great reputation by his lhill in the fciences, and parti¬ 
cularly in adronomy. He was coadjutor to Gundebran 
de Thorlac, bifhop of Hola, in Iceland. He refufed 
that bifhopric, after the death of Gundebran : and died 
in 1649. He wrote feveral works; the principal of 
which are, Idea vera Magijlratus , and his hidory and 
defeription of Iceland. 

JONATHAN, the fon of Saul, celebrated in fa- 
cred hidory for his valour, and his friendlhip for Da¬ 
vid againd the intered of his own houfe. Slain in 
battle 1055 B. C. 

Jonathan Maccabeus, brother of Judas, a renown¬ 
ed general of the Jews. He forced Bacchides the Sy¬ 
rian general, who made war with the Jews, to accept 
a peace ; conquered Demetrius Soter, and afterwards 
Apollonius, that prince’s general ; but, being enfnared 
byTryphon, was put to death 144 B. C. 

JONES (Inigo), a celebrated Englidi architect, 
was the fon of a cloth-worker of London, and was 
born in 1572. He was at fird put apprentice to a 
joiner; but early di linguifhed himfelf by his inclina¬ 
tion to drawing or defigning, and was particularly ta¬ 
ken notice of for his fkill in landfcape-painting. This 
afterwards recommended him to the favour of Wil¬ 
liam earl of Pembroke, whq fent him abroad with a 
handfOme allowance in order to perfedt himfelf in that 
branch. He was no fooner at Rome, than he found 
himfelf in his proper fphere : he felt that nature had 
not formed him to decorate cabinets, but to defign pa¬ 
laces. He dropt the pencil and conceived Whitehall. 
In the date of Venice he faw the works of Palladio, 


and learned how beautiful tade may be exerted on a Jones. 1 

lefs theatre than the capital of an empire. How his - v — 

abilities didinguilhed themfelves in a fpot where they 
certainly had no opportunity to aft, we are not told, 
though it would not be the lead curious part of 
his hidory; certain it is, that, on the drength of his 
reputation at Venice, Chridian IV. invited him to 
Denmark, and appointed him his architect; but on 
what buildings he was employed in that country, we 
are yet to learn. James I. found him at Copenhagen, 
and queen Ann took him in the quality of her ar¬ 
chitect to Scotland. He ferved prince Henry in the 
fame capacity, and the place of furveyor-general of the 
works was granted to him in reverfion On the death 
of that prince, with whom at lead all his lamented 
qualities d d not die, Jones travelled once more into 
Italy, and, affifted by ripenefs of judgment, perfected 
his tade. To the interval between thefe voyages Mr 
Walpole is inclined to allign thofe buildings of Inigo, 
which are lefs pure, and border too much upon the ba- 
dard dyle, which one may call hing James’s gothic. I- 
nigo’s defigns of that period are not gothic, but have 
a littlenefs of parts, and a weight of ornaments, with 
which the revival of the Grecian tade was encumber¬ 
ed, and which he fhook off in his grander defigns. The 
furveyor’s place fell, and he returned to England ; and, 
as if architecture was not all he had learned at Rome, 
with an air of Roman difmteredednefs he gave up the 
profits of his office, which he found extremely in 
debt; and prevailed upon the comptroller and pay- 
mafter to imitate his example, till the whole arrears 
were cleared. 

In 1620, he was employed in a manner very unwor¬ 
thy of his genius : king James fet him upon difeover- 
ing, that is, gueffing, who were the founders of Stone, 
henge. His ideas were all Romanized ; confequently, 
his partiality to his favourite people, which ought ra¬ 
ther to have prevented him from charging them with 
that mafs of barbarous clumfmefs, made him conclude 
it a Roman temple. 

In the fame year Jones was appointed one of the 
commiffioners for the repair of St Paul’s; but which 
was not commenced till the year 1633, when Laud, 
then bifhop of London, laid the firft ftone, and Inigo 
the fourth. In the reftoration of that cathedral, he 
made two capital faults. He firft renewed the fides 
with very bad Gothic; and then added a Roman por¬ 
tico, magnificent and beautiful indeed, but which had 
no affinity with the ancient parts that remained, and 
made his own Gothic appear ten times heavier. He 
committed the fame error at Winchefter, thrufting a 
fereen in the Roman or Grecian tafte into the middle 
of that cathedral. Jones indeed was by no means fuc- 
cefsful when he attempted Gothic. The chapel of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn has none of the charaCteriftics of that archi¬ 
tecture. The cloyfter beneath feems oppreffed by the 
weight of the building above. 

The authors of the life of Jones place the erefting of 
the Banqueting-houfe in the reign of king Charles ; but 
it appears, from the accounts of Nicholas Stone, that 
it was begun in 1619, and finifhed in two years—a fmall 
part of the pile defigned for the palace of the kings of 
England ; butfo complete in itfelf, that it Hands a mo¬ 
del of the moft pure and beautiful tafte. Several plates 
of the intended palace at Whitehall have been given; 
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Jours, but Mr Walpole thinks, from no finifhed defign. The Arundel, and others, to plant and reduce to uniformi- 
four great lheets are evidently made up from gene- ty, I a ncoln’s-J nil Fields, as it (hail he drawn by way 
ral hints ; nor could fuch a fource of invention and of map, or ground-plot, by Inigo Jones, furveyor- 
tafte as the mind of Inigo ever produce lo much fame- general of the works. That fquare is laid out with a 
nefs. The whole fabric, however, was ft glorious an regard toft trifling a Angularity, as to he of theexaft 
idea, that one forgets for a moment (fays Mr Wal- dimenfions of one of the pyramids; this would haw 
pole), in the regret for its not being executed, the con- been admired in thofe ages when the Keep at Ken- 
firmation of our liberties, obtained by a melancholy nelworth Caftle was eredled in the form of an horfe- 
feene that palled before the windows of that very Ban- fetter, and the Efcurial in the fhape of St Laurence’-: 
queting-houfe. gridiron. 

In 1623 he was employed at Somerfet-houfe, where Colelhill in Berklhire, the feat of Sir Matthew PIey- 
a chapel was to befitted up for the Infanta, the in- dell, built in 1650, and Cobham-hall in Kent, were 
tended bride of the Prince. The chapel is (fill in be- Jones’s. He was employed to rebuild Caftle Afliby, and 
ing. The front to the river, part only of what was finifhed one front; but the civil war interrupted his 
deligned, and the water-gate, were eredled afterwards progreis there and at Stoke-park in Northamptonlhire. 
on the defigns of Inigo, as was the gate at York- Shaftftmry-houfe, now the London Lying-in hofpital, 
ftaifs. on the eaft fide of Alderfgate-ftreet, is a beautiful front. 

On the acceflion of Charles, Jones was continued The Grange, the feat of the lord chancellor Henley 
in his pofts under both king and queen. His fee as in Hampfhire, is entirely of this mafter. It is not a 
furveyor was 8 s. 4d. a day, with an allowance of large houfe, but by far one of the beft proofs of his tafte. 
46 1 . a-year for houfe-rent, befides a clerk, and inci- The hall, which opens to a fmall veftibule with a cupola, 
dental expences. What greater rewards he had, are and the ftair-cafe adjoining, are beautiful models of the 
not upon record. pureft and moft claffic antiquity. The gate of Beau- 

During the profperous ftate of the king’s affairs, the fort-garden at Chelfea, defigned by Jones, was pur- 
pleafures of the court were carried on with much tafte chafed by lord Burlington, and tranfported to Chifwick. 
and magnificence. Poetry, painting, mufic, and archi- He drew a plan for a palace at Newmarket; but not 
tedturc, were all called in to make them rational amufe- that wretched hovel that ftands there at prefent. 
ments. Mr Walpole is of opinion, that the celebrated One of the moft beautiful of his works is the Queen’s 
feftivals of Louis XIV. were copied from the fhows houfe at Greenwich. The firft idea of the hofpital 
exhibited at Whitehall, in his time the moft polite court is faid to have been taken by his fcholar Webb from 
in Europe. Ben Johnfon was the laureat; Inigo Jones his papers. 

the inventor of the decorations ; Laniere and Fera- Inigo tailed early the misfortunes of his mafter. He 
bofeo compofed the fymphonies ; the king, the queen, was not only a favourite, but a Roman Catholic : in 
and the young nobility, danced in the interludes. We 1646, he paid 545 1 . for his delinquency and feque- 
have accounts of many of thofe entertainments, called ftration. Whether it was before or after this fine, it is 
mafques ; they had been introduced by Anne of Den- uncertain, thaQhe and Stone the Mafon buried their 
mark. Lord Burlington had a folio of the defigns for joint ftock in Scotland-yard ; but an order being pub- 
thefe folemnities, by Inigo’s own hand, confiding of liflied to encourage the informers of fuch concealments, 
habits, mafks, feenes, See. The harmony of thefe mafles and four perfons being privy to the fpot where the 
was a little interrupted by a war that broke out be- money was hid, it was taken up, and reburied in Lam- 
tween the compofers, Inigo and Ben : in which, who- beth-marfh. Grief, misfortunes, and age, put an end 
ever was the aggreffor, the turbulent temper of Johnfon to his life at Somerfet-houfe, July 21. 1651. Several 
took care to be moft in the wrong. of his defigns have been publifhed by Mr Kent, Mr 

The works of Inigo Jones are notfcarce ; Surgeon’s Colin Campbell, and Mr Ifaac Ware. He left in MS. 
hall is one of his belt works. One of the moft admired feme curious notes on Palladio’s architedlure, which 
is the Arcade of Covent-garden, and the Church: are inferted in an edition of Palladio publifhed in 1714. 
“ Two ftrudtures (fays Mr Walpole), of which I want IONIA, a country of Afia minor, bounded on the 
tafte to fee the beauties. In the arcade theie is nothing north by iEolia, on the weft by the Aegean and lea- 
remarkable ; the pilafters are as arrant and homely rian feas, on the ftuth by Caria, and on the eaft by 
ftripes as any plafterer would make. The barn-roof Lydia and part of Caria. It was founded by colonies 
•over the portico of the church ftrikes my eyes with as from Greece and particularly Attica, by the Ionians 
little idea of dignity and beauty, as it could do if it or fubjedls of Ion. Ionia was divided into 12 fmall 
covered nothing but a barn. It mull be owned, that ftates which formed a celebrated confederacy often men- 
the defedt is not in the architect:, but in the order.— tioned by the ancients. Thefe 12 ftates were Priene, 
Who ever faw a beautiful Tufcan building ? Would the Miletus, Colophon, Clazomen®, Ephefus, Lebedos, 
Romans have chofen that order for a temple ?” The Teos, Phocsea, Erythrse, Smyrna, and the capitals of 
cxpence of building that church was 4500I. Samos and Chios. The inhabitants of Ionia built a 

Ambrefbury in Wiltfhire was defigned by Jones, but temple which they called Pan Ion'nri from the con- 
executed by his fcholar Webb. Jones was one of courfe of people that flocked there from every part of 
the firft that obferved the fame diminution of pilafters Ionia. After they had enjoyed for rfome time their 
as in pillars. Lindfay-hc-uie in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, freedom and independence, they were made tributary 
which he built, owes its chief grace to this lingula- to the power of Lydia by Croefus. The Athenians 
nty. In 1618 a fpecial commifion was i.Tued to the afiifted them to (hake off the Havery of the A'i.itic 
lord chancellor, the earls of Worcefter, Pembroke, rpcnarchs; but they foon forgo: their duty and rclu- 
Vol. IX. Q^q 
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tion to their mother-country, and joined Xerxes when 
he invaded Greece. They were delivered from the 
Perfian yoke by Alexander, and reftored to their ori¬ 
ginal independence. They Were reduced by the Ro¬ 
mans under the didlator Sylla. Ionia has been al¬ 
ways celebrated for the falubrity of the climate, the 
frukfulnefs of the foil, and the genius of its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

IONIC order. See Architecture, n° 45. 

Ionic Dialed, in grammar, a manner of fpeaking 
peculiar to the people Ionia. 

Ionic Sefl 'was the firft of the ancient fedts of phi- 
lofophers ; the others were the Italic and Eleatic. 
The founder of this fed! was Thales, who, being a 
native of Miletus in Ionia, occasioned his followers to 
afl’ume the appellation of Ionic : Thales was fucceeded 
by Anaximander, and he by Anaximenes, both of Mi¬ 
letus ; Anaxagoras Clazomenius fucceeded them, and 
removed his fchool from Afia to Athens, where Socra¬ 
tes was his fcholar. It was the diftinguiftiing tenet 
of this fed!:, that water was the principle of all natural 
things. 

IONIUM mare, a part of the Mediterranean Sea, 
at the bottom of the Adriatic. It lies between Sicily 
and Greece. That part of the fEgean fea which lies 
on the coafts of Ionia in Afia, is called the Sea of fo- 
nici, and not the Ionian Sea. According to fome au¬ 
thors, the Ionian fea receives its name from Io, who 
fiwam acrofs there after fhe had been metamorphofed 
•into a heifer. 

JONK, or Jonquf, in naval affairs, is a kind of 
fmall ihip, very common in the Eaft Indies. Thefe 
vends are about the bignefs of our fly-boats; and 
differ in the form of their building, according to the 
different methods of naval arc’nitedture ufed by the na¬ 
tions to which they belong. Their fails are frequently 
.nude of mats, and their anchors are made of wood. 

iONSTON (John), a learned Polilh naturalift and 
phyfician, born in 1603. He travelled all over Eu¬ 
rope, and procured elteein every where by his know¬ 
ledge : afterward he bought the eftate of Ziebendorf 
in the duchy of Lignitz in Silefia, where he fpent the 
remainder of his days. He wrote a natural hiftory of 
birds, fifh, quadrupeds, infedts, ferpents, and dragons, 
in folio ; a piece upon the Hebrew and Greek fefti- 
vals, a thaumatography, and fome poems. He died 
in 1674. 

JOPPA, a fea-port town in Paleftine, lying fouth 
of Ccefarea; and anciently the only port to Jerufalem, 
whence all the materials fent from Tyre towards the 
building of Solomon’s temple were brought hither 
and landed, ( i. Chr. ii 16.) It is faid to have been 
built by Japhet, and from him to have taken its name 
Japho , afterwards moulded into Joppa ; and the very 
heathen geographers fpake of it as built befqre the 
flood. It is now called Jaffa , fomewhat nearer to its 
firft appellation,and is but in a poor and mean condition. 

JOR, the Hebrew for a river, which, joined with 
Dan, concurs to form the term Jordan. See Dan. 

JORDANO (Luca), an eminent Italian painter, 
was born at Naples in 1632. He became very early 
a difciple of Joleph Ribera ; but going afterwards to 
Rome, he attached himfelf to the mauner of Pietro da 
Cortona, whom he affifted in his great works. Some 
.of his pictures being feen by Charles II. king of 


Spain, he engaged him in painting the Efcurial j in Jordans 
which talk he acquitted himfelf as a great painter. II 
The king lhowed him a picture of Baffani, exprefling J°f e P h m- 
his concern that he had not a companion: Luca 
painted one fo exadlly in Baflhni’s manner, that it was 
taken for a performance of that mailer; and for this 
fervice he was knighted, and gratified with feveral ho¬ 
nourable and valuable employments. The great works 
he executed in Spain, gave him ftill greater reputa 
tion when he returned to Naples ; fo that though he 
was a very quick workman, he could not fupply the 
eager demands of the citizens. No one, not even 
Tintoret, ever painted fo much as Jordano j and his 
generofity carried him fo far as to prefent altar-pieces 
to churches that were not able to purchafe them. His 
labours were rewarded with great riches; which he 
left to his family, when he died, in 1705. 

JORDANS (James), one of the mod eminent 
painters of the Flemilh fchool, was born at Antwerp 
in 1593. He learned the principles of his art from 
Adam Van Ort, whofe daughter he married ; which 
connexion hindered him from gratifying his inclination 
of vifiting Italy. He improved moll under Rubens ; 
for whom he worked, and from whom he drew his belt 
principles ; his tafte- diredted him to large pieces ; and 
his manner was ftrong, true, and fweet. A great 
number of altar-pieces painted by him are preferved 
in the churches in the Netherlands, which maintain 
the reputation of this artift. He died in 1678. 

JORTIN (John), a very learned and ingenious 
Englifh clergyman, was born in Huntingdonfnire, a- 
bout the year 1701. Having fome private fortune of 
his own, and being of a peculiar difpofition that could 
not folicit promotion, he remained long without pre¬ 
ferment. In 1738, lord Winchefter gave him the li¬ 
ving of Eaftwell in Kent; but the place not agreeing 
with his health, he foon refigned it. Archbifhop 
Herring, who had a great value for him, about the 
year 1751 prefented him to the living of St Dunftan’s 
in the Eaft ; and bifhop Olb.udifton in 1762 gave him 
that of Kenfington, with a prebend in St Paul’s ca¬ 
thedral, and made him archdeacon of London. His 
temper, as well as his afpedt, was rather morofe and 
faturnine ; but in company that he liked, he was at all 
times facetious, yet ftill with a mixture of fa! cenfura 
fuperlorum. His fermons were fenfible and argumen¬ 
tative ; and would have made more impreflion on his 
hearers, had he been more attentive to the advantages 
flowing from a good delivery: hut he appeared to 
greater advantage as a writer. His remarks on eccle- 
liaftical hiftory, his fix differtations, his life of Erafi 
mus, and his fermons, were extremely well received by 
the public, and have undergone feveral editions. He 
died in the year 17;©. 

JOSEPH, the ion of Jacob ; memorable for his 
chaftity, and the honours conferred on him at the 
court of Egypt, See. He died in 1635 B. C. aged 
1 it). 

JOSEPHUS, the celebrated hiftorian of the Jews, 
was of noble birth, by his father Mattathias defeended 
from the lngh-priefts, and by his mother of the blood- 
royal of the Maccabees ; he was born A. D. 37, under 
Caligula, and lived under Domitian. At 16 years of 
age he betook himfelf to the fedl of the Effenes, and 
then to the Pharifees; and having been fuccefstul in a 

journey 
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Jafliua journey td Rome, upon his return to Judtca he was 
1 } _ made captain-general of the Galilaeans. Being taken 
■’ JU ^ gl prifoner by Vefpafian, he foretold his coming to the 
empire, and his own deliverance by his means. He 
accompanied Titus at the fiege of Jerusalem, and wrote 
his “ Wars of the Jews,” which Titus ordered to be 
put in the public library. He afterwards lived , at 
Rome, where he enjoyed the privileges of a Roman 
citizen, and where the emperors loaded him with fa¬ 
vours, and granted him large penfions. Befides the 
above work, lie wrote, 1. Twenty books of Jewiih an¬ 
tiquities, which he finiflied under Domitian. 2. Two 
books againft Appian. 3. An elegant difeourfe on 
the martyrdom of the Maccabees. 4. His own life, 
i’hefe works are excellently written in Greek. 

JOSHUA, the renowned general of the Jews, who 
conducted them through the wildernefs, &c. died in 
IJ.24B. C. aged 110. 

Joshua, a canonical book of the Old Teftament, 
containing a hiilory of the wars and tranfaftions of 
the perfon whole name it hears. This book may be 
divided into three parts : the firft of which is a hiilo¬ 
ry of the conquell of the land of Canaan ; the fecond, 
which begins at the 12th chapter, is a defeription of 
that country, and the divilion of it among the tribes ; 
and the third, comprifed in the two laid chapters, con¬ 
tains the renewal of the covenant he caufed the Ifrae- 
lites to make, and the death of their victorious leader 
and governor. The whole comprehends a term of 17, 
or, according to others, of 27 years. 

JOSIAH, king of Judah; the deftroyer of idola¬ 
try, and the reftorer of the true worfhip, an excellent 
magiilrate, and a valiant general, was ilain in battle, 
609 B.C. 

JOTAPATA (anc. geog.), a town of the Lower 
Galilee, diftant 40 ftadia from Gabara ; a very (Long 
place, fituated on a rock, walled round, and encom- 
paffed on all hands with mountains, fo as not to he 
feen but by thole who came very near. It was with 
great difficulty taken by Vefpafian, being defended 
by Jofephus, who commanded in it; when taken, it 
was ordered to be razed. 

JOUBERT (Lawrence), confellor and phyfician 
to the king of France, chancellor and judge of the 
univerfity of Montpelier, was born at Valance in Dau- 
phiny in 1530. He became the difciple of Rondelet 
at Montpelier; and at his death fucceeded to the re- 
gius profelforlhip of that univerfity, where he had 
given abundant proofs of his merit, and (Lengthened 
his reputation by the ledtures he read in that capacity, 
as well as by the works he publilhed. Henry III. 
who paffionately wilhed to have children, fent for him 
to Paris, in hopes by his affiftance to render his mar¬ 
riage'fruitful; but he was difappointed, without any 
lofs of repute to Joubert. Much offence was indeed 
taken at a piece he publilhed under the title of Vulgar 
errors, in winch he treated of virginity and generation 
more plainly than had ever before been done in the 
French language. But, though he had promifed 
fomething more on the fame fubject, he was fo piqued 
at the clafnour raifed againft it, that the public law no 
more, of fix parts promifed, than the firft, and pare of 
the fecond, though they were greatly called for. He 
died in 1582 ; and liis fon Ifaac. tranflated fome of his 
Latin paiadoxes into French. 


JOVIAN, the Roman emperor, elected by the Jovian 
army, after the death of Julian the apoftate, in 363. il , 
Fie at firft refufed, faying he would not command 
idolatrous loldiers; but, upon an affurance that they 
would embrace ChriftianiLy, he accepted the throne, 
and immediately fhut all the Pagan temples, and for¬ 
bid their iacrifices. But he did not long enjoy the 
dignity to which his merit had raifed him ; being fuf- 
focated in his bed by the fumes of a fire that had 
been made to dry the chamber, in 3f>4, the 33d of 
his age, and the eighth month of his reign. See Con¬ 
stantinople, n° 67. 

JOVIUS (Paul), in Italian Giosio, a celebrated 
hillorian, was born at Como in Italy, in the year 1483. 

As his father died in his infancy, lie was educated by 
his eldeft brother Benedict Jovius, under whom he be¬ 
came well fkilled in claffical learning ; and then went 
to Rome: for the fake of enjoying the benefit of the 
Vatican library. He there wrote his firft piece, D: 
plfnbus Romanis, which he dedicated to cardinal Lewis 
of Bourbon. He received a penfion of 500 crowns 
formally years From Francis I. king of France, whoft 
favour he fecured by his flatteries. But, in the fol¬ 
lowing reign, having difgufted the conftable Montmo¬ 
rency, his name was ftruck out of the lift of penfioners. 

Jovius did not fuffer his fpirits to fink under his mil- 
fortune : he had obtained a high reputation in the 
learned world by his writings ; and having always 
fhowed great refpeCt to the houfe of Medicis, on whoft 
praifes he had expatiated in his works, he applied to 
Clement VII. and obtained the bifliopric of Nocera.. 

His principal piece is his hiftory, which is that of his 
own time throughout the world, beginning with 1494, 
and extending to the year 1544. This was the chief 
bufinefs of his life. For he formed the plan of it in 
the year 1515 ; and continued upon it till his death, 
which happened at Florence in 1552. It is printed in 
three volumes folio. He is allowed to have been a man, 
of wit as well as learning: he was maker of a bright 
and polifhed ftyle, and has many curious obfervations : 
but being a venal writer, his hiftories are not much 
credited. 

JOURNAL, a day-book, regifter, or account of 
what paffes daily. See Diarv. 

Journal, in Merchants Accounts, is a book into 
which every particular article is polled out of the 
wafte-book, and made debtor. This is to be very 
clearly worded, and fairly engroffed. See Book- 
Kceping. 

Journal, in navigation, a fort of diary, or daily 
regifter of the (hip’s c our ft, winds, and weather ; 
together with a general account of whatever is ma¬ 
terial to be remarked in the period of a fea-voyage. 

In all fea-journals, the day, or what is called the 
24 hoars, terminates at noon, becaufe the errors of 
the dead-reckoning are at that period generally cor¬ 
rected by a folar obfervation. The daily compaCt 
ufually contains the (late of the weather ; the varia¬ 
tion, increafe, or diminution of the wind: and the 
fuitable ftiifting, reducing, or enlarging the quantity 
of fail extended ; as alfo the mod material incidents of 
the vo) age, and the condition of the (hip and her crew ; 
together with the difeovery of other fliips or fleets, 
land, (hoals, breakers, foundings, &c. 

Jou.rnal. is alfo a name common for weekly effays, 
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newspapers, t/c. as the Gray's-Inn journal, the Weft- 
miniiter journal, &c. 

Journal, is alio ufed for the titles of feveral books 
which come out at itated times, and give abftradVs, 
accounts, &c. cf the new books that are publiflied, and 
the new improvements daily made in arts and fciences ; 
as the 'Journal de Sgavans, Journal de Phyfique , &c. 

JOURNEY, a trail of ground paffed over intra- 
veiling by land; properly as much as may be paifed 
over in one day. 

Management of a Horfe on a Journey. See Horse, 

JOURNEYMAN, properly one who works by the 
day only ; but the word is now ufed for any one who 
works under a mailer, either by the day, the year, or 
the piece. 

JOUVENET (John), a celebrated French paint¬ 
er, was bora at Rouen in 1644; where his father, 
who was a painter, bred him up to the fame profeffion; 
but his greateft improvement was confeffedly derived 
from the inftrudtions of Nicholas Pouffin, and ftudy- 
iug the works of that mailer. He acquired fo good a 
knowledge of defign, as qualified him for employment 
in feveral grand works in the palaces at Paris and Tria¬ 
non ; in many of the churches and convents ; and in 
the hofpital of invalids, where he painted the twelve 
apoftles, each figure being 14 feet high. He was e- 
fteemed to have a ready invention, to be correct in his 
defigns, and to have a tafte for grandeur in his com- 
pofitions ; it is obferved of this-artift, that being de¬ 
prived of the ufe of his right hand by a paralytic dif- 
order, he neverthelefs continued to paint with his left. 
He died in the year 1717. 

JOY, in ethics, is that paflion which is produced 
by love, regarding its objedt as prefent, either imme¬ 
diately or in profpedt, in reality or imagination. 
This paffion has been found to increafe the perspira¬ 
tion and urine of human bodies. 

JOYNERY. See Joinery. 

IPECACUANHA, in the materia medica, aWeft- 
Indian root, of which there are principally two kinds, 
diftinguifliedby their colour, and brought from differ¬ 
ent places; but both pofleffing the fame virtues, tho’ 
jn a different degree. The one is afh-coloured or 
gray, and brought from Peru ; the other is brown, and 
is brought from the Brafils s and thefe are indifferent¬ 
ly fent into Europe under the general name of ipe¬ 
cacuanha. 

Thefe two forts have been by fome fuppofed to be 
the roots of two different plants : but, according to o- 
ihers, this is a miftake ; the only difference being that 
one grows in a different place, and in a richer and moi- 
fter foil, and is better fupplied with juices than the o- 
ther. The plant they belong to is a fpecics of Psv- 
chotria. 

The afh-coloured ipecacuan is a fmall wrinkled root, 
-jjfcent and ccntoited into a great variety of figures, 
/brought over in fhort pieces full of wrinkles, and deep 
‘ circular fiffures, quite down to a fmall white woody 
fibre that runs in the middle of each piece : the corti- 
* al part is compact, brittle, looks fmooth and refmous 
neon breaking: it has very little fmell ; the tafte is 
b'tterifh 'end fubacrid, covering the tongue as it were 
with a kind of mucilage. The brown fort is fmall, 
and feme what more wrinkled than the foregoing ; of a 
br<pwn qr fc^ckifk colour without, and white with¬ 
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in. The firft fort, the afh-coloured or grey 
cacuan, is that ufually preferred for medicinal 
The brown has been fometimes obferved, even in a 
fmall dofe, tp produce violent effects. A third fort, 
called the white from its colour, has alfo been diftin- 
guiih'ed. It is wood/, has no wrinkles, and no per¬ 
ceptible bitternefs in tafte. This, though taken in a 
large dofe, has fcarce any effedt at all. It is fuppofed 
to belong to a fpecics of Viola. Mr Geoffrey calls 
this fort lajlard ipecacuan, and complains that it is an 
impofition upon the public. Geoffroy, Neumann, Dale, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, inform us, that the roots of a 
kind of apocynum (dogs-bane) are too frequently 
brought over inftead of it; and inftances are given of 
ill confequences following from the ufe of it. But if 
the marks above laid down, particularly the aih colour, 
brittlenefs, deep wrinkles, and bitterifh tafte, be care¬ 
fully attended to, all miftakes of this kind may be 
prevented. 

Ipecacuan was firft brought into Europe about the 
middle of laft century, and an account of it publifhed 
about the fame time by Pifo ; but it did not come into 
general ufe till about the year 1686, when Helvetius, 
under the patronage of Louis XIV. introduced it 
into practice. This root is one of the mildeft and 
fafeft emetics with which we are acquainted: and has 
tliis peculiar advantage, that if it Should not operate 
by vomit, it paffes off by the other emundtories. 
It was firft introduced among us with the charac¬ 
ter of an almoft infallible remedy in dyfenteries, and 
other inveterate fluxes, as menorrhagia and leucor- 
rhcea, and alfo in diforders proceeding from obftruc- 
tions of long Handing: nor has it loft much of its 
reputation by time. In dyfenteries, it almoft always 
produces happy effedts, and often performs a cure in a 
very fhort fpace of time. In other fluxes of the belly, 
in beginning dyfenteries, and fuch as are of a malig¬ 
nant kind, or where the patient breathes a tainted air, 
it has not been found equally fuccefiful: in thefe cafes 
it is neceflary to continue the ufe of this medicine for 
feveral days, and to join with it opiates, diaphoretics, 
and the like. This root, given infubftance, is as effec¬ 
tual, if not more fo, than any of the preparations of 
it: the pure refin adls as a ftrong irritating emetic, 
but is of little fervice in dyfenteries ; while an extract 
prepared with water is almoft of equal fervice in thefe 
cafes with the root itfelf, though it has little effedt as 
an emetic. Geoffroy concludes from hence, that the 
chief virtue of ipecacuan in dyfenteries depends upon 
its gummy fubftance, which lining the inteftines with a 
foft mucilage, when their own mucus has been abraded, 
occafions their exulcerations to heal, and defends them 
from the acrimony of the juices : and that the refinous 
part, in which the emetic quality refides, is required, 
where the morbific matter is lodged in the glands of 
the ftomach and inteftines. But if the virtues of this 
root were entirely owing to its mucilaginous or gummy 
part, pure gums, or mucilages, might be employed to 
equal advantage. Water, affifted by a boiling heat, 
takes up from all vegetables a confiderable portion cf 
refinous along with the gummy matter: if the ipeca¬ 
cuan remaining after the adtion of water be digeftc.i 
with pure fpirit, it will not yield half fo much refin as 
at firft: fo that the aqueous extradt differs from the 
crude, root only in degree, being proportionally lei's 
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Ipecacu- refinous, and having lei's effeift, both as an emetic, and 
anha. j n the cure cf dyfcntcries. The virtues of ipecacuan, 
v j n this diforder, depend upon its promoting perfpira- 
tion, the freedom of which is here of the utmoft im¬ 
portance, and an increafe ot which, even in healthful 
perfons, is generally obferved to fupprefs the evacua¬ 
tion by ftool. Jn dyfenteries, the {kin is for the mod 
part dry and tenfe, and perfpi ration obftrucicd : the 
common diaphoretics pafs off without cited! througli the 
inteftinal canal: but ipecacuan, if the patient after a 
puke or two be covered up warm, brings on a plenti¬ 
ful fvveat. After the removal of the dyfentery, it is 
ne.ceflb.ry to continue the ufe of the medicine for feme 
time longer, in order to prevent a reiapfe ; for this 
purpofe, a few grains divided into feveral dofes, fo as 
not to occafion any fenliblc evacuation, may be exhi¬ 
bited every day ; by this means the cure is efredtually 
eftablifhed. And indeed fmall doles given, even from 
the beginning, have been found to have better effedts 
in the cure of this difeafe than larger ones. GeotFroy 
informs us from his own experience, that he has obfer¬ 
ved ten grains of the powder to ad! as erfedtually as a 
fcruple or two ; and therefore confines the dole be¬ 
twixt fix and ten grains : it has lately been found, that 
even fmaller dofes prove fufficicntly emetic. The on¬ 
ly officinal preparation of this root is a tindture made 
in wine, which accordingly has now the appellation 
of viuum ipecacuanha, both in the London and Edin¬ 
burgh pharmacopoeias. 

Many ingenious experiments have been made on the 
fubjedt of ipecacuan by Dr Irving, for which he of 
tained the prize medal of the Harveian Society at 
Edinburgh for i 7 84. He has afeertained, that while 
this root contains a gummy refino.us matter, yet that 
the gummy exifts in a much greater proportion than 
the refmous part; that.the gummy part is much more 
powerfully emetic than the refmous ; that although the 
cortical part of the root be more active than the ligne¬ 
ous, yet that even the pure ligneous part poflelfes a 
confiderable emetic power ; and that the whole of the 
root pofl'efles confiderable influence, both as an antifep- 
tic and aftringent. To determine whether the emetic 
power of ipecacuan was of a volatile or fixed nature, 
Dr Irving fubjedted it to diftillation. The water ob¬ 
tained by diftillation was found to have very little in¬ 
fluence ; but the decodlion which remained in the ft ill, 
not only operated violently as an emetic, but produced 
rigours, cold fweats, and other alarming fymptoms. 
By long continued boiling, the adlivity of the root it- 
felf is aim oft totally deftroyed; but Dr .Irving found, 
that the emetic property of ipecacuan was moft effec¬ 
tually countera&ed by means of the acetous acid, in- 
fomuch that thirty grains of the powder taken in two 
ounces of vinegar produced only fome loofe ftools. 

Ipecacuan, particularly in the ftate of powder, is 
now advantageoufly employed in almoft every difeafe 
in which full vomiting is indicated; and when combin¬ 
ed with opium under the form of the pulvis fudorificus, 
it furnifhes us with the moft ufeful and adlive fweating 
medicine which we poflefs. It is alfo often given with 
advantage in very fmall dofes, fo as neither to operate 
by vomiting, purging, nor fweating. 

The full dofe of the powder is a fcruple or half a 
dram, and double that in form of watery infufion. 
The full dofe. is. recommended in the paroxyfm of 


fpafmodic aflhma, and a dofe of three or four grains Iplffin nla 
every morning in habitual afthmatic indifpofition. A II 
dofe of y Or grain rubbed with fugar, and given eve- flwnca. 
ry four hours or oftener, is recommended in uterine 
hemorrhagy, cough, plcurify, hremoptoe, &c. and has 
often been found highly ferviccable. 

IPHIGENIA, a daughter of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temneftra. When the Greeks going to the Trojan war 
were detained by contrary winds at Aulis, they were 
informed by one of the foothfayers, that to appeaf; 
the gods they muft facrifice Iphigcnia Agamemnon’s 
daughter to Diana. The father, who had provoked 
the goddefs by killing her favourite flag, heard this 
with the greateft horror and indignation 5 and rather 
than to fhed the blood of his daughter, he commanded 
one of his heralds, as chief of the Grecian forces, to or¬ 
der all the affembly to depart each to his refpeftive 
home. Ulyfl’es and the other generals interfered, and 
Agamemnon contented to immolate his daughter for 
the common caufe of Greece. As Iphigenia was ten¬ 
derly loved by her mother, the Greeks fent for her on 
pretence of giving her in marriage to Achilles. Cly- 
temneftra gladly permitted her departure, and Iphige¬ 
nia came to Aulis, Here fhe faw the bloody prepara¬ 
tions for the facrifice. She implored the forgivenefs 
and protedtion of her father ; but tears and entreaties 
were unavailing. Calchas took the knife in his hand ; 
and as he was going to ftrike the fatal blow, Iphigenia 
fuddenly difappeared, and a god of uncommon lize and 
beauty was found in her place for the facrifice. This 
fupematural change animated the Greeks, the wind 
fuddenly became favourable, and the combined fleet 
fet fail for Aulis. 

IPICRATES, general of the Athenians, had that 
command conferred on him at 20 years of age, 
and became famous for the exadtnefs of his military 
difeipline. He made war on the Thracians ; reftored 
Senthes, who was an ally of’the Athenians; attack¬ 
ed the Lacedaemonians; and, on many other occa- 
fions, gave fignal proofs of his condufl and courage. 

Many ingenious repartees have been mentioned of"this 
general: a man of good family with no other merit 
than his nobility, reproaching him one day for the 
meannefs of his birth, he replied, “ I ihall be the 
firft of my race, and thou the laft oi thine.” He died 
3S0 B. C. 

IPOMEA, qua mo 1 lit, or Scarlet Convolvulus: A 
genus of the monogyiva order, belonging to the pen- 
tandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 29th order, Campanacea. The corolla 
is funnel-fhaped; the ftigma round-headed ; the cap- 
fule trilocular. There are feveral fpecies; but not 
more than one, (the coccinea), cultivated in Engliih 
gardens. This hath long, {lender, twining ftalks, ri¬ 
fling upon fupport fix or fleven feet high. The leaves 
are heart-fhaped, pointed, and angulated at the bafe,. 
and from the fides of the ftalks and brandies arife 
many {lender fcotftalks ; each fupporting feveral large 
and beautiful funnel-fhaped and fcarlet flowers. There, 
is a variety with orange-coloured flowers. Be th of 
them are annual, riling from feed in fpring, flowering 
in July and Auguft, ripening their feeds in September 
and October, and totally perifhing in a fhort time af¬ 
ter. They are tender, and muft be brought up in a 
hot-bed till the latter end of May or beginning of 
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IpfWich. June, when they may be planted ont to 1 adorn the 
borders, or fome may be planted in pots to move occa- 
fionally to adorn any particular place ; but in either 
eafe, there muft be flicks for them to twine upon. 

IPSWICH, the capital of the county of Suffolk iit 
England, feated in E. Long. 1. 6. N. Lat. 52. 12. 
The name comes from the Saxon Gypfwhk, that is, 
a town fituated upon the Gyppen, now called Orwell. 
It had once 21 churches, but now has only 12. It was 
plundered by the Danes in 991, and afterwards be- 
lieged by king Stephen. It had charters and a mint 
in the reign of king John, but its laft charter was from 
Charles II. The remains of a wall and fix or feven re¬ 
ligious houfes are Hill to be feen. Though it is not 
in fo flourifliing a ftate as formerly when the harbour 
was more commodious, yet it is ftill a large well-built 
town. Befides the churches already mentioned, it 
has feveral meeting-houfes, two chapels, a town-hall, 
council-chamber, a large market-place with a crofs in 
the middle of it, a fhire-hall for the county feflions, 
a library, feveral hofpitals, a free-fchool, a handfome 
fione-bridge over the river, ftately fhambles in the 
market-place built by cardinal Wolfey, who was a na¬ 
tive of the town and a butcher’s fon, and who alfo 
began to build a college here on the ruins of a fmall 
college of black canons, which ftill bears his name, 
though it was never finifhed. Here are alfo feveral 
alms-houfes, three charity-fchools, and a convenient 
key and cuftom-houfe. By virtue of Charles II.’s 
charter, the town is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, 

12 portmen, of whom the bailiffs are two, a town- 
clerk, two .coroners, and 24 common council. The 
bailiffs and 4 of the portmen are juftices of the peace. 
The town enjoys a great many privileges, as palling 
fines and recoveries, trying criminal, and even crown 
and capital caufes among themfelves, fettling the af- 
fize of bread, wine, and beer. No freeman is obliged 
■fo ferve on juries out of the town, or bear any office 
for the king, except that of the (heriff, or to pay tolls 
■or duties in any other part of the kingdom. They 
have an admiralty jurifdidfion beyond Harwich on the 
Effex coaft, and on both Tides the Suffolk coaft, by 
which they are intitled to all goods caft on ftiore. 
The bailiffs even hold an admiralty-court beyond 
Landguard-fort. By a trial in king Edward Ill.’s 
time/it appears that the town had a right to the cuf- 
tom-duties for all goods coming into Harwich-haven. 
They claim a right alfo to all waifes and ftrays. See. 
The manufadhires of the town are chiefly woollen and 
linen cloth; It has ftill a confiderable foreign trade. 
The tide riles pretty high, and brings great lhips 
within a fmall diftance of the town. They export a 
great deal of corn to London, and fometimes to Hol¬ 
land. Formerly, they had a great trade in fhip- 
huilding; but that having declined, they now fend 
great quantities of timber to the king’s yard at Cha¬ 
tham. It has feveral great fairs for cattle, cheefe, and 
butter; and is admirably fituated for the trade to 
Greenland, becaufe the fame wind that carries them 
out of the river will carry them to Greenland. It is 
worth remarking, that it is one of the bell places in 
England for perfons in narrow circumftances, houfe- 
rent being eafy, provifions cheap and plentiful, the 
paifage by land or water to London, &c. conve- 
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nient, and the company of the place good. It gives Irafcibfe, 
title of vifeount, as well as Thetford, to the duke of , lrelatl *b 
Grafton ; and fends two members to parliament. v— 

IRASCIBLE, in the old philofophy, a term ap¬ 
plied to an appetite or a part of the foul, where anger 
and the other paffions, which animate us againft things 
difficult or odious, were fuppofed t6 refid'e. 

Of the eleven kinds of paffions attributed to the 
foul, pliilofopherS aferibe five to the irafcible appetite; 
viz. wrath, boldnefs, fear, hope, and defpair; the other 
fix are charged on the concupifcible appetite, viz. 
pleafure, pain, defire, averfion, love, and hatred. 

Plato divided the foul into three parts ; the reafon- 
able, irafcible, and concupifcible parts. The two laft, 
according to that philofopher, are the corporeal and 
mortal parts of the foul, which give rife to our paf¬ 
fions. 

Plato fixes the feat of the irafcible appetite in the 
heart; and the concupifcible in the liver ; as the two 
fources of blood and fpirits, which alone affedt the 
mind. 

IRELAND, one of the Britannic iflands, fituated 
between the '5th and 10th degrees of weft longitude, 
and between the 51ft and 56th of north latitude, ex¬ 
tending in length about 300 miles, and about 150 in 
breadth. ' - 

The ancient hiftory of this ifland is involved in fo 
much obfeurity, that it has been the objedt of con¬ 
tention among the antiquarians for upwards of a cen¬ 
tury and a half. The Iriffi hillorians pretend to very r 
great antiquity. According to them, the: ifland was Origin of. 
firft inhabited about 322 years after the flood. At thelriftiac- 
that time Partholanus the fon of Scara landed in Mun- own* 
fler on the 4th of May with 1000 foldiers, and fome h;aorians. 
women, from Greece. This voyage he had underta¬ 
ken on account of his having killed his father and mo¬ 
ther in his native country. The fame hiftorians in¬ 
form us, that a great number of lakes broke out in 
Ireland during the reign of Partholanus, which had 
no exiftence when he came into the ifland, with many 
other particulars riot worth mentioning ; but the moft 
furprifing circumftance is, that about 300 years after 
the arrival of this Grecian colony, all of them peri fri¬ 
ed by a plague, not a Angle perfon remaining to tell 
the fate of the reft ; in which cafe it is wonderful how 
the cataftrophe fhould have been known. - *-v 

After the extindtion of this firft colony, Ireland re¬ 
mained a perfect wildernefs for 30 years ; when ano¬ 
ther colony arrived from the eaft, under the diredtion 
of one Nemedius. He'fet fail from the Buxine fea 
with 30 tranfports, each manned with 40 heroes ; and 
at laft arrived on the coafts of Ireland, after a very te¬ 
dious and ftrange navigation. During his reign alfo* 
many lakes were formed in the country, which had no 
exiftence before ; the moft material circumftance, how¬ 
ever, was an unfuccefsful war in which he was engaged 
with fome African pirates, who in the end enflaved his 
people. The vidtors proved fuch infupportable 1 ty¬ 
rants, that the Trifh found themfelves under a neceffity 
of quitting the ifland altogether. They embarked - on 
board a fleet of 1130 fhips, under the command of 
three grandfons of Nemedius, viz. Simon Breac, To 
Chath, and Briaian Moal. The firfi returned to 
Greece, the fecond failed to the N®rthem parts of Eu¬ 
rope, 
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Ireland, rope, and the third landed in the north of Scotland, 
v- and from him the ifland of Britain is faid to have ta¬ 

ken its name, and the Wellh their origin. 

About 216 years after the death of Nemedius, the 
defeendents of Simon Breac returned from Greece into 
Ireland. They were conduced by five princes of great 
reputation, who divided the ifland into five kingdoms, 
nearly equal in li/e. Thefe kingdoms were called 
Munker, Deinjler, Connaught, Meath, and JJlJlcr; and 
the fubjedts of thefe kings are called by the Irifli hif- 
toriars Firholgs. 

The Firbolgs were in procefs of time expelled or 
totally fubdued, after the lofs of 100,000 men in one 
battle, by the Tuath de Dannan , a nation of necro¬ 
mancers who came from Attica, Bocotia, and Achaia, 
into Denmark; from Denmark to Scotland; and 
from Scotland to Ireland. Thefe necromancers were 
fo completely {killed in their art, that they could even 
re ft ore the dead to life, and bring again into the field 
thofe warriors who had been flain the day before. 
They had alfo fome curiofities which pofleifed a won¬ 
derful virtue. Thefe were a fword, a fpear, a caul¬ 
dron, and a marble chair , on which laft were crowned 
firft the kings of Ireland, and afterwards thofe of 
Scotland. But neither the powerful virtues of thefe 
Danilh curiofities, nor the more powerful fpells of the 
magic art, were able to preferve the Tuath de Damians 
from being fubdued by the Gadelians when they in¬ 
vaded Ireland. 

The Gadelians were defeended from one Gathelns, 
from whom they derived their name. He was a man 
of great confequence in Egypt, and intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Mofes the Jewilh legiflator. His mo¬ 
ther was Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, by Niul the 
fon of a Scythian monarch cotemporary with Nimrod. 
The Gadelians, called alfo Scots, from Scota above- 
mentioned, conquered Ireland about i tco B. C. under 
Heber and Heremon, two ions' of Milefius king of 
Spain, fiom whom were defeended all the kings of 
Ireland down to the Engliih conqueft, and who are 
therefore ftyled by the Irilh hillorians princes of the 
Milefian race. 

From this period the Irifh hiftorians trace a gradual 
refinement of their countrymen from a ftate of the 
grolfeft barbarity, until a monarch, named Ollam Fod- 
la, eftablifhed a regular form of government, erefted 
a grand feminary of learning, and inflituted the Fes, 
or triennial convention of provincial kings, priefts, and 
poets, at Feamor or Tarah in Meath, for the eftablilh- 
ment of laws and regulation of government. But 
whatever were the inftitutions of this monarch, it is 
acknowledged that they proved infufficient to with- 
fland the wildnefs and diforder of the times. To Kim- 
bath, one of his fucceifors, the annalifts give the ho¬ 
nour of reviving them, befides that of regulating Ul- 
fter, his family province, and adorning it with a (late¬ 
ly palace at Eamannia near Armagh. His immediate 
iliccefi.br, called Hugony, is ftiil more celebrated for 
advancing the work of reformation. It Teems, that, 
from the earliefi; origin of the Irifh nation, the ifland had 
been divided into the five provincial kingdoms above- 
mentioned, and four of thefe had been fubjeft to the 
fifth, who was nominal monarch of the whole ifland- 
Thefe four, however, proved fuch obftir.ate diuurbers 
of the peace, that Kugony, to break their power. 
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parcelled out the country into 25 dynafties, binding 
them by oath to accept no other monarch but one of 
his own family. This precaution proved ineffedluah 
Hugony himfelf died a violent death, and all his fuc» 
ceJfors for a leries of ages were aifaflinated, fcarcely 
with one exception. 

About ‘ 100 B. C. the pentarchal government was 
reftored, and is faid to have been fucceeded by a con- 
fiderable revolution in politics. The Irilh bards had 
for many ages difpenfed the laws, and the whole na¬ 
tion fubmitted to their decifions : but as their lav/s 
were exceedingly obfeure, and could be interpreted on¬ 
ly by themfelves, they took occafion from thence to 
opprefs the people, until at lull they were in danger of 
being totally exterminated by a general infurredlion. 
In this emergency they fled to Convocar-Mac-Neffa, 
the reigning monarch, who promifed them his protec¬ 
tion in cafe they reformed ; but at the fame time, in 
order to quiet the juft complaints of his people, he em¬ 
ployed the moft emii.ent among them to compile an 
intelligible, equitable, and diftindf, body of laws, 
which were received with the greateft joy, and digni¬ 
fied with the name of celejlial decifions. Thefe deci¬ 
fions feem to have produced but very little reformation 
among the people in general. We are now prefented 
with a new feries of barbarities, murders, factions, 
and anarchy; and in this difordered fituation of af¬ 
fairs it was, according to the Irilh hiftorians, that the 
chieftain mentioned by Tacitus addrefled himfelf to 
Agricola, and encouraged him to make a delcent on 
Ireland. This lcheme happened not to fuit the views 
of the Roman general at that time, and therefore was 
not adopted; and fo confident are thefe hiftorians of 
the ftrength of their country even in its then diftradted 
ftate, that they treat the notion of its being fubdued 
by a Roman legion and fome auxiliaries (the force 
propofed to Agricola), as utterly extravagant ; ac¬ 
quainting us at the fame time, that the Irilh were ft* 
far from dreading a Roman invafion, that they failed 
to the afliftance of the Pidus, and having made a fuc- 
cefsful incurfion into South Britain, returned home with 
a confiderablc booty. 

In the fame ftate of barbarity and confufion the 
kingdom of Ireland continued till the introduction of 
Cnriftianity by St Patrick, about the middle of the 
fifth century. This miffionary, according to the adver- 
furies of the Irilh antiquity, firft introduced letters into 
Ireland, and thus laid the foundation of a future civi¬ 
lization. On the other hand, the advocates for that 
antiquity maintain, that the Irilh had the knowledge 
of letters, and had made confiderable progrefs in the 
arts, before the time of St Patrick ; though they allow, 
that lie introduced the Roman characters, in which 
his copies of the Scripture and liturgies were written.. 
To enter into the difpute would be contrary to our 
plan. It is fufficient to obferve, that, excepting by 
fome of the Irifli themfelves, the hiftory already given 
is generally reckoned entirely fabulous, and thought 
to have been invented after the introduction of Chrifti- 
anity. An origin of the Irifh nation hath been found 
out much nearer than Afia, Greece, or Egypt ; 
namely, the ifland of Britain, from whence it is now 
thought that Ireland was fixft peopled. A difpute hath 
arifen concerning the place from whence the firft emi~ 
ants from Britain fet fail for Ireland. The honour 

of 
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11 Am!. of being the mother-country of the Iiifh hath been Caucii fpread from the Liffy to the Letrim, the Oboca 

' difputed between the North and South Britons. Mr of the ancients; had, the red of Dublin county, and 

Macpherfon has argued drenuoufly for the former, fuch parts of Wicklow as lie in the north of the lat- 

and Mr Whitaker for the latter. For an account ter ; and owned Duuum or Rath Downe for their chief 

of their difpute, however, we mud refer to the works ciry. The Menapii occupied the coad betwixt the 

of thefe gentlemen. Mr Whitaker claims the victory, Letrim and Cancarne-point, all the red of Wicklow, 

and challenges to himfelf the honour of being the fird and all Wexford to the point; their chief town, Me- 

who clearly and truly demondrated the origin of the napia, being placed upon and to the ead of Modona, 

a frilh. Slanus, or Slane. And the Coriondii inhabited at the 

Early hi- The Mme 0 f Ireland, according to Mr Wliitaker, back of the Caucii and Menapii, to the wed cf the 

ftpry of j s obvioufly derived from the word Jar or Eir, which Slane and Liffy, and in all Kildare and all Catherlogh ; 

Mr^Wl ^ in rite Celtic language fignifies “ wed.” This word was being limited by the Boyne and Barrow on the wed, 

aker. hU " fometimes pronounced Iver, and timer; whence the the Eblani on the north, and the Brigantes on the 

names of Iris, Ierna, Juverna, Iverna, Hibernia, and fouth. 

Ireland ; by all of which it hath it fome time or other “ Upon the fouthern fhore and along the verge cf the 
been known. Cantabrian ocean, lay the Brigantes, the Vodise, and 

About 350 B. C. according to the fame author, the Ibernii. The fil'd owned the red of Wsxford and 

the Belgte eroded the channel, invaded Britain, and all Waterford : extending to, the Blackwater, Aven- 

feizCd the whole extended line of the fouthern coad. More, or Dabrona, on the fouth-wed ; having the great 

from Kent to Devonfhire. Numbers of the former in- mouth of the Barrow within their territories, and Bri- 

habitants, who had gradually retired before the enemy, gantia, Waterford, or fome town near it, for their fird 

were obliged at lad to take dripping on the wedern city ; and giving name of Brig as to the Suir or Swire, 

coad of England, and paffed over into the uninhabited their limitary dream on the north, and the appellation 

iile of Ireland. Thefe were afterwards joined by a- of Bergk to their own part of the county of Wexford, 
notlier body of Britons driven out by the Belgse un- The Vodix poffeffed the fhire of Ccrke from the Black- 
der Divitiacus, about 100 B. C. For two centuries water to the Ban, the river of Kinfale, and the Do- 
and a half afterwards, thefe colonies were continually bona or Dubana of the ancients; and affixed the name 

reinforced with fredi fwarms from Britain; as the po- of Fodium Prbmontorium to the point of Balycotton 

puloufnefs of this idand, and the vicinity of that invi- blind. And the Ibernii inhabited the remainder of 

ted them to fettle in the one, or the bloody and fuc- Corke, and all that part of Kerry which lies to the 

ceffive wars in Britain during this period naturally in- foutli-ead of Dingle-found; having Rufina or Ibaune 

duced them to relinquifti the other : and the whole cir- for their capital, the Promontorium Audrinum or Mif- 

cuit of Ireland appears to have been completely peo- fen-Head about the middle of their dominions, and 
pled about 150 years after Chrid: and as the inhabi- the river Ibernus or Dingle-found for their northern 
tants had all fled equally from the dominion of the barrier ; and leaving their names to the three divifions 
Belgae, or for fome other caufe left their native coun- of Ibaune, Beare, and Iveragh. 

try, they were didinguifhed among the Britons by one “ Upon the wedern fhore oftheiiland and along the 
general and very appofite name, viz, that of Scuites, Great Britannic or Atlantic ocean, were the Lucanii 
or Scots, “ the wanderers, or refugees.” or Lucenii, the Velaborii, and the Cangani, the Au- 

3 Mr Wh’taker alfo informs us, “that in the times terii, the Nagnatje, the Iiardinii, and Venicnii. The 

Names and ^ p v0rnans Ireland was inhabited by 18 tribes ; by Lucinii inhabited the peninfula of land that lies along 
the tribes° one upon the northern and three on the fouthern diore, the river Ibernus or Dingle-found, and perhaps fome 
by which feven upon the wedern, fix on the eadern, and one in adjoining parts of Kerry. The Velaborii ranged along 
it was inha- ^ cent j- e riie imall remainder of the latter, and over the whole 

hi ted. 1 < £ Alone: the caftern coad, and the Vergivian or inter- of Limerick to the Senus or Shannon ; having the Du- 

nal ocean, were ganged the Damnii, the Voluntii, and rius or Cadieen flowing through their dominions, and 
the Eblani the Caucii ,the Menapii, and the Coriondii. Regia, Limerick or fome town near it, for-their me- 
The fird inhabited a part of the two counties of An- tropolis. And the latter was probably that city near 
trim and Down, extending from Fair-head, the mod Limerick, the fite of which is dill famous, and retains 
north-eaderly extremity of the iiland, to Ifamnum the appellation of Cathair, or the fortrefs ; and where 
Promontorium, or the point of Ardglals haven in the the remains of dreets, and other marks of a town, may 
C onr t y of Down ; and having the Logia or Lagan, yet be traced. The Cangani lived in the county of 
which falls into Carrickfergus bay, within their pof- Clare: Macolicum near the Shannon, perhaps Feaklc 
feffions and Dunum or Down-patrick for their capital, or Melic, being their principal town ; a. headland in 
The Voluntii poffeffed the coad from the point of that the bay of Galway, near Glaniny, being denominated^ 
haven to the river Buvinda or Boyne, the remainder Benifamnum Promontorium ; and the adjoining ifles of 
of Down the breadth of Ardmagh, and all Louth ; Arran called Infula Cangana. The Auterii were fet- 
havino- the Vinderus or Carlingford river in their do- tied in the county of Galway ; winding along the deep 
minions " and the town of Laberus near the river Deva recefs of the Sinus Aufoba or bay of Galway ; dretch- 
(Atherdec in the county of Louth) for their metro- ing towards the north as far as the Libnius,or the river 
'■ t ] 1£ £blani reached from the Boyne to the that bounds the fhire in that part; and poffeffmg the 

Lsebius Lasv-ui or Liffy ; redding in Ead-Meath, fmall portion of Mayo which lies to the fouth of it. 
and in the large portion of Dublin county which is to And thefe were fuhjeft to Auterium, anciently Aterith, 
the nerth of this river ; and acknowledging Mediola- and now Athenree; and have left their name to the 
mim Eblana or Dublin, for their principal town. The division of Athenree. The Nagnatx occupied the red 
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Ireland, of die large county of Mayo, all Sligo and all Ilof- 

"■—«- common, all Letrim as far as Logh Allin on the fouth- 

eaft, and all Fermanagh to Balyfhannon and Logh 
Erne ; being bounded by the Rhebius or river of Ba¬ 
lyfhannon, and the Lake Rhebius or Logh Erne ; ha¬ 
ving a deep bay, called Magnus Sinus, that curves along 
Mayo, Sligo, and Letrim counties ; and acknowledge- 
ging Nagnat, Necmaht, or Alnecmaht, the town of the 
Nagnatae, for their capital. And the Hardinii and 
Venicnii were confederated together under the title of 
the Venicnian Nations, extended from Balyfhannon to 
the North-Cape, and poffeffed all Donnegalle, except 
the two whole divifions of Raphoe and Enis-Owen, and 
tire eaftern part of Killmacrenen. The Venicnii lay 
along the immediate margin of the fhore, giving name 
to the Promontorium Venicnium or Cape Horn, and 
to the Infula Venicnia or North-Arran ifland. And 
their metropolis Rheba was feated upon the lake 
Rhebius, and in the country of the Hardinii on the 
fouth-eaft. 

“ Upon the northern fhore and along the margin of 
the Deucaledonian ocean, were only the Robogdii; in¬ 
habiting the reft of Donegalle, all Derry, and all 
Antrim to the Fair-Head, and the Damnii; and gi¬ 
ving their own name to the former and the divifion of 
Raphoe. And they had the rivers Vidua or Ship- 
harbour, Arigta or Logh Swilly, Darabouna or Logh 
Foile, and Banna or Ban, in their territories ; and ac¬ 
knowledged Robogdium, Robogh, or Raphoe, for their 
chief city. 

“ The central regions of the ifland, all Tyrone, the 
remainder of Fermanagh and Letrim, all Monaghan, 
and the reft of Ardmagh ; all Cavan, all Longford, 
and all Weft-meath ; all the King’s and Queen’s coun¬ 
ty, all Kilkenny, and all Tipperary ; were planted by 
the Scoti. The Shannon, Logh Allin, and Logh 
Erne, were their great boundaries on the weft ; the 
Barrow, Boyne, and Logh Neagh, on the eaft ; the 
Swire and Blackwater on the fouth; and a chain of 
mountains on the north. And the two greateft of 
their towns were Rheba, a city feated, like the Rhe¬ 
ba of the Venicnians, upon the lake and river Rhebius, 
but on a different part of them, and fomewhere in the 
north of Cavan ; and Ibernia, a town placed a little to 
the eaft of the Shannon, and fomewhere in the county 
of Tipperary.” 

But whether we are to receive as truth the accounts 
given by Mr Whitaker, thofe of the Irifh annalifts, 
or any other, it is certain, that, till little more than a 
century ago, Ireland was a fcene of confufion and 
daughter. The Irifh hiftorians acknowledge this, as 
we have already feen. Very few of their monarchs 
efcaped a violent death. The hiftories of their kings 
indeed amount to no more than this, viz. that they 
began to reign in fuch a year, reigned a certain num¬ 
ber of years, and were flain in ba tle by the valiant 
prince who fucceeded to the throne. The introduc¬ 
tion of Chriftianity feems to have mended the matter 
very little, or rather not at all. The fame wars be¬ 
tween the chiefs continued ; and the fame murders and 
4 treacheries trek place among the inhabitants, till they 
Invafion of were invaded by the Danes or Normans, about the 
the Danes, end of the eighth century. At this time, we are told, 
that the monarchical power was weak, by reafon of the 
faftions and affuming difpofition of the inferior dyna- 
Vol. IX. 
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fties: but that the evils of the political conftitution Ireland, 
had confiderably fubfided by the refpedt paid to reli- v 
gion and learning. The firft invafions of the Danes 
were made in fmall parties for the fake of plunder, 
and were repelled by the chieftain whofe dominions 
were invaded. Other parties appeared in different parts 
of the ifland, and terrified the inhabitants by the ha¬ 
voc they committed. Thefe were in like manner put to 
flight, but never failed to return in a fhort time; and in 
this manner was Ireland haraffed for the Space of 20 
years, before the inhabitants thought of putting an 
end to their inteftine contefts, and uniting againft the 
common enemy. The northern pirates, either by 
force or treaty, gradually obtained fome fmall fettle- 
ments on the ifland; till at length Turget, or Turge- 
hus, a warlike Norwegian, landed with a powerful ar¬ 
mament in the year 815. He divided his fleet and ar¬ 
my, in order to ftrike teixor in different quarters. His 
followers plundered, burned, and maffacred, without 
mercy, and perfecuted the clergy in a dreadful manner 
on account of their religion. The Danes already 
fettled in Ireland, flocked to the ftandard of Turgefius, 
who was thus enabled to feat himfelf in Armagh, from 
which he expelled the clergy, and feized their lands. 

The Irifh, in the mean time, where infatuated by their 
private quarrels ; till at laft, after fome ill-condufted 
and unfuccefsful efforts, they funk into a ftate of ab- 
jeft fubmiffion; and Turgefius was proclaimed monarch 
of the whole ifland in 845. 

The new king proved fuch a tyrant, that he foon 
became intolerable. A confpiracy was formed againft 
him ; and he was feized by Melachline prince of Meath 
in a time of apparent peace. An univerfal infurrec- 
tiou enfued ; the Danes were maffacred or difperfed j 
their leader condemned to death for his cruelties, and 
drowned in a lake. The foreigners, however, were 
not exterminated, but the remains of them were al¬ 
lowed to continue on the ifland as fubjedts or tributa¬ 
ries to fome particular chieftains. A new colony foon 
arrived, but under pretence of peaceable intentions, 
and a defign of enriching the country by commerce. 

The Irifh, through an infatuated policy, fuffered them 
to become mafters of Dublin, Limeric, Waterford, 
and other maritime places, which they enlarged and 
fortified with fuch works as had till then been un¬ 
known in Ireland. The Danes did not fail to make 
ufe of every opportunity of enlarging their territories, 
and new wars quickly enfued. The Irifh were fomc- 
times victorious and fometimes not; but were never 
able to drive out their enemies, fo that they continued 
to be a very diftinguifhed and powerful fepl, or tribe, 
in Ireland. The wars with the Danes were no fooner 
at an end, than the natives, as ufual, turned their arms 
againft each other. The country was haraffed by the 
competitions of the chiefs ; laws and religion loft their 
influence, and the mod horrid licentioufnefs and im¬ 
morality prevailed.' Thus the whole ifland feemed 
ready to become a prey to the firft invader, when an 
attempt was made upon it by Magnus king of Nor¬ 
way. This attempt mifearried, through his own rafl,- 
nefs ; for, having landed without oppofition, he ad- # 

var.ced into the country without the leaft apprehen- 
fion. The confequence of this was, that he was fur- 
rounded and cut to pieces with all his followers. His 
death, however, proved of little benefit to Ireland ; 
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Ireland, the fame diford'ers which had gradually reduced the 

v kingdom to a ftate of extreme weaknefs, ftill conti¬ 
nued to operate, and to facilitate the fuccefs of the 
Englifh invafion, which happened in the reign of Hen- 

5 ry II. 

Hern-y II. The firft motives which induced this monarch to 
nld"t glan<1 think ° f an expedition againfl Ireland are not well 
an invafion known. ^ was fuppofed that he had been provoked 
ef Ireland, by fome affiftance which the Irifh princes had given 
to the French; but, whatever might be in this, it is 
certain that the defign was conceived foon after he af- 
feended the throne ; and his flatterers foon furnifhed 
him with fufficient reafons for confidering the Irifh as 
his fubjefts. It was affirmed that they had original¬ 
ly pofleifed themfelves of their country by permiffion 
of Gurguntius a Britiih king ; and that, as depen¬ 
dents of the Britons, they were the natural and right¬ 
ful fubjefts of the Engliffi monarch. It was alfo fug- 
gefted, that the renowned King Arthur, Egfred the 
Northumbrian prince, and Edgar one of the Saxon 
kings of England, had all led their armies into Ireland, 
and there made valuable acquifitions, which their fuc- 
ceffor was in honour bound to recover and maintain. 
All thefe fuggeftions, however, or whatever elfe had 
occurred to himfelf, feemed yet infufficient to Henry; 
and therefore he took the moft effectual method to en- 
fure his reputation, namely, by an application to the 
pope. To him he reprefented, that the inhabitants 
of Ireland were funk into the moft wretched ftate of 
corruption, both with regard to morals and religion ; 
that Henry, zealous for the honour and enlargement 
of God’s kingdom, had conceived the pious defign of 
erefting it in this unhappy country ; was ready to de¬ 
vote himfelf and all his powers to this meritorious fer- 
vice ; implored the benediction of the pontiff; and re- 
quefted his permiffion and authority to enter Ireland, 
to reduce the difobedient and corrupt, to eradicate 
all fin and wickednefs, to inftruft the ignorant, and 
fpread the blefled influence of the gofpel in all its pu¬ 
rity and perfection; promifing at the fame time to pay 
a yearly tribute to St Peter from the land thus to be 
reduced to his obedience, and to the holy fee. Adrian, 
the reigning pope, rejoiced at this application which 

6 tended fo much to the advancement of his own power. 
Is invcfteil A bull was therefore immediately formed, conformable 
with the to the moft fanguine wiffies of Henry, which was fent 
fovereignty to England without delay, together with a ring, the 

the token of his inveftiture as rightful fovereign of Ire- 
P°P e < land. But whatever inclination the king of England 
or the pope might at this time (A. D. 1156) have 
for the fubjeftion of Ireland, the fituation of the Eng- 

7 glifli affairs obliged him to defer it for fome time. 
State af The ftate of Ireland, as we have already obferved, 
Ireland at was at t jjj s t ; me extremely favourable for an invafion. 
that time. q.j 1£ monarc h enjoyed little more than a titular dignity, 

being harafled by a faftion, and oppofed by powerful 
rivals. A number of chieftains who affumed the title 
and rights of royalty, paid a precarious tribute to 
their fuperior, aud united, if they were difpofed to 
unite, with him, rather as his allies than his fubjefts. 
In Ulfter, the family of the northern Hi Nial, as it 
was called, exercifed an hereditary jurifdiclion over 
the counties now called Tirone, Derry, and Donnegal. 
They alfo claimed a right of fupremacy over the lords 
of Fermanagh, Antrim, and Argial, which included 


the counties of Armagh, Monaghan, Lowth, and fome Iceland- 

adjacent di ft rifts : while Dunleve, prince of Uladh ’-v- 

(now Down), difputed the fuperiority of this family, 
and affefted an independent ftate. In Munfter reign¬ 
ed the defeendants of O’Brien, a famous fovereign of 
former times, impatient to recover the honours of 
their family; but at laft, being confined by powerful 
rivals to the territory of North Munfter, they were 
obliged to leave the family of Mac Arthy fovereigns 
of Defmond, the fouthern divifion. In Connaught, the 
princes known by the name of O'Connor were ac¬ 
knowledged fovereigns of the eaftern territory. Tier- 
nan O’Ruarc, an aftive and reftlefs military chief, had 
the fupremacy in Breffney, containing the modern 
county of Leitrim, and fome adjacent diftrifts. Meath 
or the fouthern Hi-Nial, was fubjeft: to the family of 
Clan-Colman, Murchard O’Malachlyn, and his fuc- 
ceffors. Leinfter, divided into feveral principalities, 
was fubjeft to Dermod, a fierce, haughty, and op- 
preffive tyrant. His father had governed with great 
cruelty. Seventeen of his vaffal lords had been either 
put to death, or had their eyes put out, by his order 
in one year ; and Dermod feemed to inherit too great 
a portion of the fame temper. His ftature and bodily 
ftrength made him admired by the inferior orders of 
his fubjefts, and thefe he was careful to proteft and 
favour. His donations and endowments of religious 
houfes recommended him to the clergy; but his tri¬ 
butary chieftains felt the weight of his pride and 
tyranny, and to them his government was extremely 
odious. 

The chief competitors for the rank of monarch of 
Ireland, in the mean time, were the heirs of the two 
houfes of O’Connor, and the northern Hi-Nial. Tor- 
logh O’Connor was in poffeffion; but he was not ge¬ 
nerally recognifed, and was oppofed by his rival 
O’Lochlan : notwithftanding which, he maintained his 
dignity with magnificence and vigour, till a decifive 
viftory gained by him over O’Brien raifed O’Lochlan’s 
jealoufy fo much, that he obliged him in a convention 
of the ftates, to allow him the fovereignty of the nor¬ 
thern divifion. In confequence of this partition, it was 
refolved to transfer the territory of O’Ruarc to a perfon 
more inclined to the interefts of the two fovereigns. 

An expedition was accordingly undertaken ; O’Ruarc 
was furprifed, defeated, and driven from his dominions, 
Dermod, who had conceived an unlawful paffion for 
Dervorghal, the wife of O’Ruarc, took the opportu¬ 
nity of her hulband’s diftreffes to carry her off in 
triumph. O’Ruarc conceived the moft implacable refent- 
ment againfl Dermod : and therefore applying himfelf 
to Torlogh, promifed an inviolable attachment to his 
intereft ; and prevailed on him not only to reinftate 
him in his poffeffions, but to revenge the infult offered 
by Dermod, and to reftore his wife. By means of 
fuch a powerful ally, O’Ruarc found frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of haraffing his antagonift till the death of 
Torlogh, which happened in 1156, upon which 
O’Lochlan fucceeded to the fovereignty. Dermod 
was the firft to acknowledge the authority of this new 
fovereign, by whofe means he hoped to be able to re¬ 
venge himfelf on O’Ruarc. He foon found, however, 
that he had afted too precipitately. His patron, ha¬ 
ving treacheroufly feized and put out the eyes of Dun¬ 
leve prince of Down, the neighbouring chieftains took, 

arms, 
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arms, in order to fecure themfelves from his barbarity. 
O’Lochlan was defeated and killed ; upon which the 
monarchy devolved on Roderic the fon of the late Tor- 
logh O’Connor. 

The new prince had acquired the reputation of va¬ 
lour, and was determined to eftablilh this reputation 
by fome remarkable exploit in the beginning of his 
reign. Having therefore engaged in his fervice the 
Oilmen, or defcendants of the Danes, he marched a- 
gainft Dermod as the chief partizan of his fallen rival. 
The king of Leinller was feized with the utmoft con¬ 
firmation ; and in defpair fet fire to his own town of 
Ferns, left the enemy fhould have the fatisfa&ion of 
fpoiling it. Roderic ftill advanced, attended by O’Ru- 
arc, Dermod’s implacable enemy, and foon over-ran 
the whole province. All the inferior lords at once 
acknowledged Roderic’s authority. Dermod was depo- 
fed, as a man utterly unworthy of his ftation ; another 
of his family was raifed to the throne ; and the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, finding it impoffible to ftay with fafety 
in Ireland, embarked with 60 of his followers for 
England, and foon arrived at the port of Briftol, with 
a defign to folicit affiftance from king Henry. 

In England, Dermod’s charafter was unknown, and 
he was regarded as an injured prince driven from his 
throne by an iniquitous confederacy. The clergy re¬ 
ceived him as the benefadlor of their order, and enter¬ 
tained him in the monaftery of Auguftines with great 
hofpitality. Having learned that Henry was then in 
Aquitain, he immediately went thither, and in a very 
abjedt manner implored his affiftance, promifing to ac¬ 
knowledge him as his liege lord, and to hold his do¬ 
minions, which he was thus confident of regaining, in 
vaffalage to Henry and his heirs. 

Though nothing could be more flattering to the 
ambition of the king of England than this fervile ad- 
drefs, yet the fituation of his own affairs rendered it 
impoffible for him at that time to reap from it any of 
the advantages with which it flattered him. He there¬ 
fore difmiffed the Irifh prince with large prefents, and 
a letter of credence addreffed to all his fubjedts ; noti¬ 
fying his grace and protedlion granted to the king of 
Leinller; and declaring; that whofoever within his 
dominions fhould be difpofed to aid the unfortunate 
prince in the recovery of his kingdom, might be affured 
of his free licence and royal favour. 

Dermod returned to England highly pleafed with 
the reception he had met with ; but notwithftanding 
the king’s letter, none of the Englilh feemed to be 
difpofed to try their fortunes in Ireland. A month 
elapfed without any profpedl of fuccours, fo that Der¬ 
mod began to defpair. At laft, however, he perfuad- 
ed, with great promifes, Richard Earl of Chepftow, or, 
as it was formerly called, Strigul , a nobleman of confi- 
derable influence in Wales, but of broken fortune, to 
affift him with a confiderable force to be tranfported 
next fpring into Ireland. Overjoyed at this firft inftance 
of fuccefs, he advanced into South Wales, where, by 
the influence of the bilhop of St David’s he procured 
many other friends. Robert Fitz-Stephen, a brave 
and experienced officer, covenanted with him to en¬ 
gage in his fervice with all his followers, and Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald his maternal brother; while Dermod, on 
his part, promifed to cede to the two principal leaders, 
F;tz-Stephen and Fitz-Getald, the entire dominion of 
the town of Wexford, with a large- adjoining territory. 
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as foon as by their affiftance he fhould be reinftated in Ireland, 
his rights. ' * * 

The Irifh prince having now accomplifhed his pur- 
pofe, fet fail for Ireland in the winter of 1169, and 
recovered a fmall part of his dominions even before 
the arrival of his new allies; but being attacked with 
a fuperior force by his old enemies Roderic and 
O’Ruarc, he found himfelf obliged to feign fubmif- 
fion till the Englifh allies came to his affiftance. The 
expected fuccours arrived in the month of May 1170, 
in a creek called the Bann, near the city of Wexford. 

Robert Fitz-Stephen commanded 30 knights, 60 men 
in armour, and 300 archers. With thefe came Har¬ 
vey of Mountmorris, nephew to earl Richard. He 
had no military force along with him ; but came folely 
with a view of difcovering the nature of the country, 
and reporting it to his uncle. Maurice of Pendergaft 
commanded 10 knights and zoo archers : and thus the 
Englifh force which was to contend with the whole 
ftrength of Ireland, amounted to no more than 600 
men. 10 

Trifling as this affiftance may feem, it neverthelefs Their fuc* 
changed the face of affairs almoft inftantaneoufly. ce(ls 
Numbers of Dermod’s fubjefts, who had abandoned 
him in his diftrefs, now flocked to his ftandard. Wex¬ 
ford was immediately, attacked, and furrendered in a 
few days ; Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald were jointly 
invefted with the lordfhip of this city and its domain ; 
and Harvey of Mountmorris was declared lord of two 
confiderable diflri&s on the coaft. After three or four 
weeks fpent in feafting and rejoicing, a new expedition 
was undertaken againft the prince of Offory (a diftridlt 
of Leinller), who had not only revolted from Dermod, 
but put out the eyes of one of his fons, and that with 
fuch cruelty, that the unhappy youth expired under the 
operation. The allied army was now increafed to 3000 
men, who were oppofed by the prince of Offory at the 
head of 5000, ftrongly entrenched among woods and 
moraffes. By the fuperior conduit of the Englilh 
troops, however, the Irifh were decoyed from their 
advantageous fituation, and thus were entirely defeat¬ 
ed. The Englifh were for keeping the field till they 
had totally reduced their enemies : but Dermod, accti- 
llomed only to ravage and plunder, contented himfelf 
with deftroying the country; and a fudden reverfe of 
fortune feemed ready to take place. The prince of 
Offory, though defeated, ftill appeared in arms, and 
only waited for an opportunity of again oppofing the 
enemy in the field. Maurice Pendergaft alfo joined 
him with his whole troop, being provoked by Der¬ 
mod, who had refufed him leave to return to Wales. 

This defection, however, was in part fupplied by the 
arrival of Fitz-Gerald with 10 knights, 30 horfe- 
men, and 100 archers. Pendergaft in a fhort time re¬ 
pented of his new alliance, and retired into Wales ; 
fo that the prince was obliged to make his fubmiffion 
to Dermod, which the latter with fome relydlance ac¬ 
cepted. 

In the mean time, Roderic, having fettled all his 
other affairs, advanced againll the allies with a power¬ 
ful army. Dermod was thrown into defpair; but, en¬ 
couraged by Fitz-Stephen, he encamped in a very 
ftrong fituation, where he was foon befiegedby Roderic. 

The latter, however, dreading the valour of the Eng¬ 
lifh, condefcended to treat firft with them, and then 
with Dermod, in order to detach them from the inte- 
R r 2 refts 
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, lrclan( l- refts of each other 1 but, as this proceeded evidently 
from fear; his offers were rejected by both parties; 
upon which he began to prepare for battle: but at the 
very time when the engagement fhould have commen¬ 
ced, either through the iuggeftions of his clergy, or of 

11 his own fears, Roderic entered.into a new negotiation; 
Peace con- which at "laic terminated in a peace. The terms were, 
eluded. that Dermod fhould acknowledge the fupremacy of 

Roderic, and pay him fuch fervice as the monarchs of 
Ireland had ufually received from inferior princes; 
and as a fecurity for his faithful performance of this 
article^ he delivered up his favourite fon as an hoftage 
to Roderic: but in order to eftablilh this accommoda¬ 
tion 01} the firmed bafts, the latter obliged himfelf to 
give hi }5 daughter in marriage to the young prince as 
foon as Leinfter Ihould be reduced, and the peace of the 
illand effectually re bored. By a fecret article, Dermod 
engaged to difmifs the Britill; forces immediately after 
the fettlement of, his own province, and in the mean 
time not to bring over any further reinforcements from 
England. 

Thus ended the firftrBritifh expedition into Ireland; 
the confequences of which were fq little dreaded at that 
time by the natives, that their hiftorians, though they 
dwell upon the principal wars and contefts in other 
parts of the illand, fpeak of the fettlement of the 
Welllqnen in Leinfter with a carelefs indifference. But 
though the fettlement of this colony feemed very little 
alarming to the generality, it could not efcape the ob- 
fervation of difeerning perfons, that a man of Dermod’s 
character would not long keep his treaties ; and that 
on the firft emergency h.e would have recoufe to his 
former allies, who thus would eftablilh themfelves more 

12 and- more, till at laft they would reduce tire country 
New tna- entirely under their fubjeCtion. Thefe reflections, if 
chinatiens any fuch were then made, were in a fhort time verified, 
of Dermod. Dermod was fcarce fettled in' his own dominions, when 
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they thought proper to retire to their fort. Here, 
however, they muft have been totally cut off, had they 
not luckily collected a numerous herd of cattle from 
the neighbouring country for their fubfillence. Thefe 
they drove with fury among the Irifh, who were thus 
put into the utmoft confuflon. The invaders feized 
the favourable moment ; and, falling upon their dif- 
ordered enemies, put them to flight, and drove great 
numbers of them intp the fea, where they periihed. 
Seventy prifoners were taken, all of them principal ci¬ 
tizens of Waterford ; who, though they offered large 
fums for their ranfom, and even that the city fhould be 
delivered up to the Engliih, were all barbaroufly put to 
death. This fuccefs and cruelty fo intimidated the 
Irifh, that they fuffered thefe mercilefs invaders to 
maintain their ftation unmolefted, and wait for the arri¬ 
val, of their affociates, 

Richard in the mean time having affembled his vaf- 
fals, led them through Wales, where he was joined by 
great numbers of other adventurers ; but, when juft 
on the point of embarking, he was furprifed by a pofitive 
command from the king, to. defift from his. intended 
enterprize, on pain of forfeiture of his lands and ho¬ 
nours. He was now, however, top much interefted 
in his fcheme to retraCt; and therefore pretended to 
difbelieve the authenticity of the royal mandate. On 
the eve of the feaft of St Bartholomew, he landed at 
Waterford with 20Q knights and 1200 infantry, all 
chofen and well appointed foldiers. They were imme¬ 
diately joined by Raymond and his troops; andithe 
very next day it was refolved to make an attempt upon 
Waterford. The city was taken by ftorm, and a 
dreadful maffacre enfued ; to which the cruel Dermod 
had the merit of putting an end, The marriage of 
Richard with Eva, the daughter of Dermod, was fo- 
lenmized without delay, and a fcene of joy and feftivity 
fucceeded the calamities of war. 
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he began to afpire at the foyereignty, and , form 
fchemes for dethroning Roderic. He applied to Fitz- 
Stephen and Fitz-Gerald ; hy whom he was again di¬ 
rected to apply to Richard earl,of Chepftow, more 
commonly known by the name of Strongbow, on ac¬ 
count of his feats of archery. Richard was very much 
inclined to accept of his invitation : but thought it in¬ 
cumbent upon him firft to obtain the confent of king 
Henry. The king, however,, did not incline that his 
lubjeCts fhould make conquefts for themfelves in any, 
ether country, and therefore diimified Richard with an 
equivocal anfwer; but the latter being willing to un- 
derftand his fovereign’s words in the moft favourable 
I3 fenfe, immediately fet about the necelfary preparations 
A new bo- for his expedition. In May .1171, Raymond le Grofs, 
dy of £ng- Richard’s domeftic friend, and the near relation of 
hlh arrive p'Jtz-Stephen arid Fitz-Gerald, landed at a place called 
in Ireland. £) on j ona jj- f near Waterford, with xo knights and 70 
archers ; and along with them came Harvey of Mount- 
morris, attended by a finall train. The Englifh imme¬ 
diately intrenched themfelves, and ereCted a temporary 
fort for themfelves : which proved a very necelfary pre¬ 
caution ; for the natives, juftly attributing this new 
debarkation to the practices of Dermod, inftantly 
formed a tumultuous army, and marched to expel the 
invaders. The Engliih prepared to meet them; but 
when they perceived tire great fuperiority of the enemy, 


A, new expedition was now undertaken againft 
Dublin ; the inhabitants of which had either manifeft- 
ed feme recent difaffection to Dermod, or had never 
been thoroughly forgiven for their old defection. Ro¬ 
deric advanced againft the allied army with a formi¬ 
dable body, conlifting, as is laid, of 30,000 men : 
but, fearing to come to a general engagement, he. 
contented himfelf with fome flight Ikirmilhes; after 
which, great part of his valfals forced him to difmifs 
them, and Dublin was left to its fate. The inhabitants 
were. treated very feverely; however, a confiderable 
body of them, with Hefculph their governor, had the. 
good fortune to gain fome veffels lying in the har¬ 
bour, and made their efcape to the northern iflands. 
Earl Richard was now invefted with the lordlhip of 
Dublin; and appointed Milo de Cogan, a brave Eng- 
llfh knight, his governor; while he himfelf, in con¬ 
junction with the forces of Dermqd, over-ran the coun¬ 
try of Meath, committing every where the moft horrid 
cruelties. Roderic, in the mean time, unable to op- 
pofe them in the field, fent deputies to Dermod, com¬ 
manding him to retire, and putting him in mind that 
Iris fon was in his hands, and muft anfwer with his life, 
for the breach of thofe treaties which his father made 
fo little fcruple to violate. Natural affeftion, however, 
had very little place in the bread of Dermod. He ex- 
prelfed the utmoft indifference about his fon; and, with 

the 
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Ireland, the greateft arrogance, claimed the fovereignty of all 
' v — Ireland : Roderic, provoked at this anfwer, cut off the 

young prince’s head. 

This piece of impotent cruelty ferved only to make 
the king odious to his own fubjecfts, while Dermod and 
his Englifh allies committed every where the greatell 
devaftations, and threatened to fubdue the whole ifland. 
This indeed they would probably have accom-liflied, 
had not the extraordinary fuccefs of Strongbow alarm¬ 
ed king Henry ; who, fearing that he might render 
himfelf totally independent on the crown of Britain, 
ilTued his royal edi<ffc, ftrieftly forbidding any Englifh 
x 6 veffel from palling into Ireland with men, arms, or 
AH the ad- provifions; and commading all his fubje&s at that 
venturers t ime re {Ident in Ireland, of whatever rank or degree, 
recalled bj tQ return to their* country before the enfuing feall of 

♦ no kinp* „ * w 

Eflher, on pain of forfeiting their lands, and being- 
declared traitors. 

Our adventurers were plunged into, the greateft di- 
ftrefs by this peremptory edict. They now found 
themfelves cut off from all fupplies in the midft of 
their enraged enemies, and in danger of being forfaken 
by thofe who had attached themfelves to them during 
their fuccefs. Raymond was difpatched with a molt 
fubmiffive meflage to the offended monarch ; but be¬ 
fore he received, any favourable anfwer, every thing was 

* See Eng- thrown into confufion by the death of Becket *, fo 
land, n° that the king had neither leifure nor inclination to 
119, tao. a ttend to the affairs of Ireland. About the fame time 

the death of Dermod their great ally feerned almoft to 
Didrefs of S' ve a fiuifiling ftroke to the Englifh affairs. An uni- 
the Eng- verfal defection took place among their aflbeiates ; and 
lifh. before they had. time to concert any proper meafures, 
Hefculph, who had formerly efcaped from Dublin, 
appeared before that city with a formidable body of 
troops armed after the Danilh manner. A furious at¬ 
tack enfued ; which at laft ended in the defeat and 
captivity of Hefculph, who was immediately put to 
* death. This danger, however, was foon followed by 
one ftill greater. Roderic had formed a powerful- 
confederacy with many of the Irifh chieftains, and the 
kings of the northern ifles, in order to extirpate the 
Englifh totally from the ifland. The harbour of 
Dublin was blocked up by a fleet of 30 fhips from the 
northern ifles; while the confederated Irifh took their 
ftations in fuch a manner as to furround the city, and 
totally cut off all fupplies of provifions. In two 
months time the Englifh were reduced to great ftraits. 
On the firft alarm, Richard had lent for aflifiance to 
Fitz-Stephen ; who having weakened his own force, in 
order to ferve the earl, the people of Wexford had 
rifen and befieged Fitz-Stephen in his fort called Carrig 
near that city. A meffenger now arrived, informing 
Strongbow that his friend was in the utmoft danger, 
and muft fall into the hands of his enemies if not aflift- 
ed within three days; upon which a council of war 
was called, in order to deliberate on the meafures ne- 
cefiary to be purfued in this defperate emergency. It 
was foon refolved to enter into a treaty with Roderic 
upon any terms that were not totally ftrvile or oppref- 
five. Laurence prelate of Dublin was appointed to car¬ 
ry the terms ; which were, that Richard propofed to 
acknowledge Roderic as his fovereian, and to hold 
the province of Leinfler as his vaffal, provided he 
would raife the fiegc. Laurence foon returned with 
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an anfwer, probably of his own framing ; namely, that Ireland. 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, and all the forts poffef- v 4 
fed by the Britifh, fhould be immediately given up ; 
and that the earl and his affociates fhould depart with 
all their forces by a certain day, leaving every part of 
the ifland free from their ufurpations, and abfolutely 
renouncing all their pretended claims. On thefe con¬ 
ditions they were to be fpared ; but the lead relucftdr.ee 
or delay would determine the befiegers to ftorrh the 
city. 

Thefe terms, though they contained nothing info- 
lent or unreafonable, conftdering the prefent fituation 
of the Englifh, were yet intolerable to thefe indigent 
adventurers. After fome time fpent in ftlence, Milo 
de Cogan, fuddenly charting up, declared bis refolu- 
tion to die bravely rather than fubmit to the mercy of 
barbarians. The fpirit of defperate valour was in- 
ftantly caught by the whole aflembly; and it was re¬ 
folved to rifk their whole fortune on one defperate ef¬ 
fort, by fallying out againft the enemy, and to make 
their attack upon that quarter where Roderic himfelf 18 
commanded. Accordingly, having perfuaded a body Theytotal- 
of the townfmen to take part in this defperate enter- defeat 
prife, they marched out againft their enemies, who 1 . Lir ene “ 
expedfed nothing lefs than fuch a fudden attack. The 
befiegers were fecure and carelefs, without difeipline 
or order ; in confequence of which, they were un¬ 
able to fuftain the furious alfault of the Englifh. A 
terrible flaughter enfued, and the Irifh inftantly fled in 
the greateft confufion ; their monarch himfelf efcaping 
only by mixing half naked with the crowd. The other 
chieftains who were not attacked caught the panic, 
and broke, up their camps with precipitation ; while 
the viftors returned from the purfuit to plunder, and 
among other advantages gained as much provifion as 
was fufficient to fupport them a whole year. 

Strongbow being thus relieved from his diftrefs, 
committed the government of Dublin to Milo de Co¬ 
gan, while he proceeded immediately to Wexford in 
order to relive Fitz-Stephen : but in this he was dis¬ 
appointed ; for that brave officer, having often repulfed 
his enemies, was at laft trctcheroufly deceived into fub- 
miffion and laid in irons. Strongbow, however, conti¬ 
nued to advance ; and was again attacked by the Irifh, 
whom he once more defeated. On his arrival at Wexford, 
he found it burnt to the ground ; the enemy having re¬ 
tired with Fitz-Stephen and the reft of the prifoners to 
Holy Ifland, a fmall Ifland in the middle of the har¬ 
bour, from whence they fent a deputation threatening 
to put all the prifoners to death if the leaft attempt was 
made to moleft them in their prefent fituation. The 
earl then proceeded to Waterford, and from thence to 
Ferns; where he for fome time exercifed a regal autho¬ 
rity, rewarding his friends and punifliing his enemies. 

A more important objefc, however, foon engaged his 
attention. The king of England having fettled his 
affairs as weihas he could, now determined to conquer 
Ireland for himfelf. A fummons was inftantly ciif- Earl Ri- 
patched to earl Richard, exprefling the greateft refent- chard fum- 
ment at his prefumption. and difobedience, and requi- mon l scl t0, 
ring his immediate prefence in England. The earl alKL 
found himfelf under the neceffity of obeying ; and ha¬ 
ving made the beft difpofitiens the time would permit 
for the fecurity of his Irifh poffeflions, embarked for 
England, and met the king at Newham near Glou- 

ceiler 
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Ireland, cefter. Henry at fk-Jl affedted great difpleafure; but 
foon allowed himfelf to be pacified by a furrender of 
the city of Dublin, and a large territory adjacent, to¬ 
gether with all die maritime towns and forts acquired 
by Strongbow: while on his part he confented that the 
earl fhould have all other poffeffions granted in per¬ 
petuity, to be held of the king and his heirs. The 
other adventurers made their peace in a fimilar man¬ 
ner ; while the Irifh chieftains, inllead of uniting in 
the defence of their country, only thought how to 
make the mod of the approaching invafion, or at leaft 
how to avert the threatened evil from their own par¬ 
ticular diftridts. They faw the power of their own 
1'overeign on the point of total diflolution; and they 
faw it with indifference, if not with an envious and 
malignant fatisfaclion. Some were even ready to pre¬ 
vent their invader, and to fubmit before he appeared 
on die coaft. The men of Wexford, who had poffef- 
fed themfelves of Fitz-Stephen, refolved to avert the 
confequences of their late perfidy and cruelty, by the 
forwardnefs of their zeal for the fervice of the king of 
England, and the readinefs of their fubmiffions. Their 
deputies caft themfelves at Henry’s feet; and, with 
the moll; paffionate expreffions of obedience, humbly 
intreated that he would accept them as his faithful vaf- 
fals, ready to refign themfelves, their lands, and pof¬ 
feffions, to his abfolute difpofal. “ They had already 
(they faid) endeavoured to approve their zeal by feizing 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, a traitor to his fovereign, who 
had lately entered their territory by force of arms 
without any due warrant or fair pretence, had flaugh- 
tered their people, feized their l{inds, and attempted 
to eftablifh himfelf independent of his liege lord. 
They kept him in chains, and were ready to deliver 
him to the difpofal of his fovereign.”—The king re¬ 
ceived them with expreffions of the utmoll grace and 
favour; commended their zeal in repreffing the unwar¬ 
rantable attempts of Fitz-Stephen ; declared that he . 
fliould foon inquire into his crimes, and the wrongs 
they had fuftained, and inflidt condign punifliment for 
every offence committed by his undutiful fubjedts.— 
Thus were the Irithmen difrriiiTed in the utmoll joy and 
exultation ; and the artifice of Henry, while it infpired 
thefe men with difpolitions favourable to his interefts, 
proved alfo the moll effedtual means of facing Fitz- 
Stephen from their cruelty. 

Henry, having completed the preparations neceffary 
for his expedition, embarked at Milford with feveral 
jo of his barons, 400 knights, and about 4000 foldiers, 
King Hen- on board a fleet of 240 fail. He landed at Water- 
ry lands in ford on the feall of St Luke in Odtober 1172 ; with a 
Ireland. profeffed defign not to conquer, but to take poffeffion 
of a kingdom already his own, as being granted him 
by the pope. Moll of the Irifh indeed feemed to be 
of the fame opinion, and therefore fubmitted without 
the leaf! refiftance. Strongbow fet them an example, 
by making a formal furrender of Waterford, and do¬ 
ing homage to the king for the territory of Leinfter, 
Fitz-Stephen was delivered up, with many accufations 
of tyranny and injuftice. He was at firll fent to pri- 
fon; but foon purchafed his liberty, by furrendering 
31 Wexford, and doing homage for the reft of his poffef- 
Many Irifli f 10ns t0 fog king. The prince of Defmond was the 
fubmit^to chieftain who fubmitted. On the very day 

him. after the king’s arrival, he attended his court, refigned 
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the city of Corke, did him homage, and llipnlated to Ireland, 
pay a tribute for the reft of his territory. An Eng- ' — 

lilh governor and garrifon were immediately appoint¬ 
ed to take poffeffion of his capital; and the king dif- 
played his power and magnificence by marching to 
Lifmore, where he chofe a fituation and gave the ne¬ 
ceffary orders for building a fort. The prince of Tho- 
mond next fubmitted and did homage. He was fol¬ 
lowed by the princes of Offory, Decies, and all the 
inferior chiefs of Munfter. 

The king, after having provided for the fecurity of 
all his newly acquired territories, and put garrifons in 
the cities of Limerick, Corke, Waterford, and Wex¬ 
ford, proceeded to take poffeffion of Dublin, which 
had been fiirrendered by Strongbow. The neighbour¬ 
ing lords took the opportunity of fubmitting as he ad¬ 
vanced. O’Carrol of Argial, a chieftain of great con- 
fequence, repaired to his camp, and engaged to become 
his tributary; and even O’Ruarc, whom Roderic had 
made lord of a confiderable part of Meath, voluntarily 
fubmitted to the new fovereign. 2l 

Roderic, though iurprifed at the defection of fo Roderic 
many of his allies, ftill determined to maintain his own ^ l11 holds 
dignity, and at leaft preferve his province of Con- OBt ‘ 
naught, feeing he could no longer call himfelf monarch 
of the whole illand. With this defign he entrenched 
himfelf on the banks of the Shannon ; and now, when 
difencumbered from a crowd of faithlefs and difeon- 
tented followers, he appears to have aided with a fpi- 
rit and dignity becoming his ftation. Hugh de Lacy 
and William Fitz-Andelm were commiffioned by the 
king to reduce him: but Roderic was too ftrong to 
be attacked with any probability of fuccefs by a de¬ 
tachment from the Englilh army; and he at leaft af- 
fedled to believe, that his fituation was not yet fo to¬ 
tally defperate as to reduce him to the neceffity of re- 
figning his dignity and authority, while'his own terri¬ 
tory remained inviolate, and the brave and powerful 
chiefs of Ulfter ftill kept retired in their own diftridts 
without any thoughts of fubmiffion. Henry in the mean 
time attempted to attach the Irifh lords to his intereft by 
elegant and magnificent entertainments, fuch as to them 
appeared quite aftonifhing. Some hiftorians pretend 
that he eftablifhed the Englifh laws in all thofe parts 
which had fubmitted to his jurifdidlion; but this muft 
appear extremely improbable, when we confider how 
tenacious a rude and barbarous people are of their an¬ 
cient laws and cuftoms. The Irifh lords had been ac- 
cuftomed to do homage to a fuperior; and they had 
made no fubmiffion to Henry which they had not for¬ 
merly done to Roderic, and probably thought their 
fubmiffion to the king of England more honourable 
than that to their Irifli monarchs; and it cannot be 
fuppofed, that a wife and politic monarch, fuch as 
Henry undoubtedly was, fliould form at once fuch an 
extravagant fcheme as altering the laws of a great num¬ 
ber of communities, none of which he had fubdued by 
force of arms. By his tranfadfions both with the na¬ 
tives and adventurers, however, Henry had attained 
the abfolute dominion of feveral maritime cities and 
their dependencies; fo that he had both a confiderable 
number of real fubjedts, and a large extent of territo¬ 
ry, in the ifland. To thefe fubjedts indeed Henry 
granted the Englifh laws; and gave the city of Dublin 
by charter to the inhabitants of Briftol, to be held of 

him 
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Ireland, him and his heirs, with the fame liberties and free cuf- 
' v toms which they enjoyed at Briftol, and throughout 
all his land. And, by another charter, executed loon 
after, he confirmed to his burgelfes of Dublin all man¬ 
ner of rights and immunities throughout his whole 
land of England, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland, 
wherever they and their effefts lhall be, to be freely and 
honourably enjoyed by them as his free and faithful 
fubjecls. And as it was not eafy to induce his Eng- 
lifii fubjefts immediately to fettle in thefe maritime 
towns, he permitted the Oilmen to take poiitliion of 
Waterford ; and to them he granted a particular right 
of denization, whereby they were invefted with the 
rights and privileges of free fubjedts, and for the fu¬ 
ture to be governed by the laws of his realm. For the 
better ■execution of thele new laws, the king alfo made 
a divifion of the diftridts nowfubjedt to him into (hires 
or counties ; which was afterwards improved and en¬ 
larged, as the extenfion of the Englilh fettlements and 
the circumftances of the country required. Sheriffs 
were appointed both for the counties and cities, with 
itinerant judges, and other miniilers of jutlice, and 
officers of ftate, and every appendage of Englilh go¬ 
vernment and law. To complete the whole fyftem, a 
chief governor, or reprefentative of the king, was ap¬ 
pointed. His bufinel's was to exercife the royal au¬ 
thority, or fuch parts of it as might be committed to 
him in the king’s abfence; and, as the prefent ftate 
of Ireland, and the apprehenfions of war or infurrec- 
tions, made it necelfary to guard againft fudden 
accidents, it was provided, That in cafe of the death 
of any chief governor, the chancellor, treafurer, chief- 
juftice, and chief baron, keeper of the rolls, and 
king’s ferjeant at law, fhould be empowered, with 
confent of the nobles of the land, to cleft a fuccelfor, 
who was to exercife the full power and authority of 
this office, until the royal pleafure fhould be further 
., known. 

Henry ob- But while Henry was thus regulating the govern- 
liged to mentof his new dominions, he received the unwelcome 
leave Ire- news, that two cardinals, Albert and Theodine, de¬ 
laud. legated by the pope, had arrived in Normandy the 
year before, to make inquifition into the death of Bec- 
ket; that having waited the king’s arrival until their 
patience was exhaufted, they now fummoned him to 
appear without delay, as he would avert the dreadful 
fentence of excommunication, and preferve his domi¬ 
nions from a general interdift. Such denunciations 
were of too great confequence to admit of his longer 
(lay in Ireland ; he therefore ordered his forces and 
the officers of his houfehold to embark without delay, 
referving three Ihips for the conveyance of himfelf and 
his immediate attendants. Having therefore but a 
Ihort time to fecure his Irifn interefts, he addrelfed 
himfelf to the original Englilh adventurers, and by 
grants and promifes laboured to detach them from 
Strongbow, and to bind them firmly to himfelf. To 
make amends for what he had taken from Fiz-Stephen, 
he granted him a confiderable diftrift in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dublin, to be held by knight’s fervice f 
at the fame time entrufting the maritime towns to his 
own immediate dependants. Waterford was commit¬ 
ted to Humphrey de Bohun, Robert Fitz-Bernard, 
and Hugh de Gundville, with a train of 20 knights. 
In Wexford weie ftaticned William Fitz-Andclm, 
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Philip of Haftings, and Philip de Braofa, with a like Ireland, 
number of attendants. Hugh de Lacy had a grant ' J ' 
of all the territory of Meath, where there was no 
fortified place, and where of confequence no par¬ 
ticular refervation was neceffary, to be held of the king 
and his heirs, by the fervice of 50 knights, in as full a 
manner as it had been enjoyed by any of the Irifli 
princes. Fie alio conftituted him lord governor of 
Dublin, with a guard of 20 knights. Robert Fit/- 
Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald were appointed his 
coadjutors, with an equal train ; and thefe, with others 
of the firft adventurers, were thus obliged, under the 
pretence of an honourable employment, to refide 
at Dublin, fubjeft to the immediate inlpection of de 
Lacy, in whom Henry feems to have placed his chief 
confidence. Lands were affigned in the neighbour¬ 
hood of each city for the maintenance of the knights 
and foldiers. Orders were given to build a caftle in 
Dublin, and fortreffes in other convenient places ; and 
to John de Courcey, a baron diftinguifhed by his en-; 
terprifing genius and abilities for war, was granted the 
whole province of Ulfter, provided he could reduce it 
by force of arms. %if 

Henry was no fooner gone, than his barons began Diforders 
to contrive how they might bell ftrengthen their own enfue on 
interefts, and the Irilli how they m ; ght bell lhake ofF t,le 
the yoke to which they had fo readily fubmitted. De dc F nure ’ 
Lacy parcelled out the lands of Meath to his friends 
and adherents, and began to ereft forts to keep the 
old inhabitants in awe. This gave offence to O’Ruarc, 
who ftill enjoyed the eaftern part of this territory as a 
tributary prince. He repaired to Dublin, in order to 
obtain redrefs from Lacy for fome injuries real or pre¬ 
tended ; but, as the parties could not come to an agree¬ 
ment, another conference was appointed on a hill call¬ 
ed Taragh. Both parties came with a confiderable 
train of armed followers ; and the event was a feuffle, 
in which O’Ruarc and feveral of his followers were, 
kiiled, and which ferved to render the Englifh not a 
little odious to the natives. 

The fpirit of difaffeftion had foon after an oppor¬ 
tunity of fhowing itfelf on the rebellion of king 
Henry’s fons, of which an account is given under the 
article England, n° 121. & feq. The king had been 
obliged to weaken his forces in Ireland, by withdraw¬ 
ing feveral of his garrifons. The foldiers who re¬ 
mained were alio difeontented with their general 
Hervey of Mountmorris, on account of his feverity in 
difeipline, and reftraining them from plunder, to which 
they imagined themfelves intitled on account of the 
deficiencies of their pay. Raymond le Gros, the fe- 
cond in command, was much more beloved by the 
foldiery : and to fuch a height had the jealoufies be¬ 
tween the commanders arifen, that all effectual op- 
pofition to the Iriffi chieftains was prevented ; and 
the event might have been fatal to the Englilh inte- 
reft, had not Henry found out a remedy. He fum- Strongbow 
moned earl Richard to attend him at Rouen in Nor- the firft go- 
mandy, and communicated his intentions of commit- v -rnor of 
ting the affairs of Ireland to his foie direction. The irclimc b 
earl expreffed the utmoft readinefs to ferve his mailer ; 
but obferved, that he had already experienced the envy 
and malignity of his fecret enemies ; that if lie Ihould 
appear in fuch a diftinguifhed charafter as that of the 
king’s deputy in Ireland, their infidious praftices. 

would. 
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Trebml. would be renewed, and his conduit mifreprefented. 

' v ' He therefore requefted that a colleague might be ap¬ 
pointed in the commiffion: and recommended Ray¬ 
mond as a perfon of approved loyalty and abilities, as 
well as highly acceptable to the foldiery. The king 
replied, with an affedted air of regard and confidence, 
that he had his free confent to employ Raymond in 
any fervice he fhould deem neceffary, not as a col¬ 
league, but as an affiftant; but that he relied entirely 
on the earl himfelf, and implicitly.trufted every thing 
to his diredtion. To reward his fervice, he granted 
him the town of Wexford, together with a fort eredted 
at Wicklow; and then difmiffed him with the molt 
gracious expreffions of favour. 

The earl landed at Dublin, where he was received 
with all the refpedt due to the royal commiffion. He 
fignified the king’s pleafure, that Robert Fitz-Bernard, 
with the garrifon of Waterford, fhould inftantly em¬ 
bark and repair to Normandy; that Robert Fitz- 
Stephen, and Maurice Pendergaft, fhould attend the 
fervice of their fovereign in England ; and, agreeably 
to the king’s inflrudtions, took on him the cuilody of 
the cities of Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford. Hugh 
ce Lacy, and Milo de Cogan, were, with the other 
lords, commanded to repair to England for the fervice 
of the king; by which the earl’s forces were confide- 
rably weakened, and he foon found himfelf under a 
necelfity of appointing Raymond to the chief com¬ 
mand. The new general proved fuccefsful in fome 
enterprizes againft the rebellious Irifh; but having 
prefumed upon his merits to demand in marriage Ba- 
lilia the earl’s filter, Richard refufed his confent, and 
Raymond retired into Wales. 

Thus the fupreme command again devolved upon 
Hervey of Mountmorris ; who, being fenfible that his 
character had fuffered much from a comparifon with 
that of Raymond, determined to emulate his fuccefles 
by fome bold attempt againft the rebels. A detach¬ 
ment of 400 of his men, however, had the misfortune 
to be furprized and cut off by the enemy; and this 
A general fuccefs ferved as a fignal for a general revolt. Several 
revolt of of the Leinfter chieftains, who had lately made their 
the lnlh. fubmiffions, and bound themfelves to the fervice of 
king Henry, now openly dilclaimed all engagements. 
Even Donald Kevanagh, fon to the late king Dermod, 
who had hitherto adhered to the Englilh in their 
greateft difficulties, now declared againft them, and 
claimed a right to the kingdom of Leinfter; while 
Roderic, on his part, was active in uniting the princes 
of Ulfter, the native lords of Meath, and other chiefs, 
againft their common enemy. This produced the 
immediate recal of Raymond ; and Richard no longer 
refufed his confent to the marriage with his filler, 
which was folemnized immediately on Raymond’s 
arrival. The very next morning, the bridegroom was 
obliged to take the field againft Roderic, who had 
committed great devaftations in Meath. By the vi¬ 
gorous conduit of the Englilh commander, however, 
27 he was not only prevented from doing further mifchief, 

Roderic but at l a ft convinced of the folly of refiftance; and 
fubsmts therefore-determined to make a final fubmiffion. Yet, 
Henryk ccnfcious of his dignity, he difdained to fubmit to a 
fubjedt; and therefore, inftead of treating with earl 
Richard, he fent deputies diredtly to the king. The 
deputies were, Catholicus archbilhop of Tuam, the 
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abbot of St Brandan, and Mqjlcr Lawrence, as he is Ireland 
ftyled, chancellor to the king of Connaught. 

The terms of this fubmiffion, by which Henry be- Terms of 
came foie monarch of Ireland, were as follow : Ro- his fubmif- 
deric confented to do homage and pay tribute, asfi° n * 
liege-man to the king of England; on which condi¬ 
tion he was allowed to hold the kingdom of Con¬ 
naught, as well as his other lands and fovereignties, in 
as ample a manner as he had enjoyed them before the 
arrival of Henry in Ireland. His vaffals were to hold 
under him in peace, as long as they paid their tribute 
and continued faithful to the king of England ; in 
which Roderic was to enforce their due obedience, 
and for this purpofe to call to his affiftance the Eng¬ 
lilh government, if neceffary. The annual tribute to 
be paid was every 10th merchantable hide, as well 
from Connaught as from the reft of the illand; ex¬ 
cepting thofe parts under the immediate dominion of 
the king of England and his barons, viz. Dublin and 
Meath with their appurtenances, Wexford and all 
Leinfter, and Waterford with its lands as far as 
Dungarvan inclufive; in all which diftricts Roderic 
was not to interfere, nor claim any power or autho¬ 
rity. The Irifh who had fled from thefe diftridts were 
to return, and either pay their tribute, or perform the 
fervices required by their tenures, at the option of 
their immediate lords ; and, if refradtory, Roderic, at 
the requilition of their lords, was to compel them to 
return. He was to take hoftages from his vaffals, 
fuch as he and his liege-lord fhould think proper ; and 
on his part to furnifli either thefe or others to the 
king according to the royal pleafure. His vaflals 
were to furnilh hawks and hounds annually to the 
Englilh monarch; and were not to detain any tenant 
of his immediate demefnes in Ireland, contrary to his 
royal pleafure and command. This treaty was fo- 
lemnly ratified in a grand council of prelates and tem¬ 
poral barons, among whom we find the archbilhop of 
Dublin one of the fubfcribing witneffes. As metro¬ 
politan of Leinfter,'he was now become an Englilh 
fubjedt and was probably fummoned on this occafion 
as one obliged to attend, and who had a right to affift 
in the king’s great council. It is alfo obfervable, 
that Henry now treated with Roderic not merely as 
a powerful prince, but as monarch of Ireland. This 
is evidently implied and fiippofed in the articles ; al¬ 
though his monarchical powers and privileges were 
little more than nominal, frequently difregarded and 
oppofed by the Irifh toparchs. Even by their fub¬ 
miffions to Henry, many of them in effedt difavowed 
and renounced the fovereignty of Roderic ; but now 
his fupremacy feems to be induftrioufly acknowledged, 
that the prefent fubmiffion might appear virtually the 
fubmiffion of all the fubordinate princes, and thus the 
king of England be invefted with the fovereignty of 
the whole illand. The marks of fovereignty, however, 
were no more than homage and tribute : in every other 
particular, the regal rights of Roderic were left invio¬ 
late. The Englilh laws were only to he enforced in 
the Englilh pale: and, even there, the Irifh tenant 
might live in peace, as the fubjedt of the Irifh mo¬ 
narch ; bound only to pay his quota of tribute, and not 
to take arms againft the king of England. 

But though the v hole illand of Ireland thus be¬ 
came fubjedt to the king of England, it was far from 

being 
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Ireland, being fettled in tranquillity, or indeed from having the native Irifh, provoked by forhe depredations of the Ireland. 
' " '{filiation of its inhabitants mended almoft in any de- Englifh, commenced hoftilities; but Fitz-Andelm. in- ‘ v 

Caufrsof gree. One great occalion of dillurbance was, that the (lead of reprefling thefe with vigour in the beginning, 

the lubfe- Englifh laws were confined only to thofe parts which treated the chieftains with affected courtefy and flat- 

cjuent di- had been fubdued by force of arms; while the chief- tery. This they had fufficient difcernment to fee, 

lircffes of ta j ns t j lat | lac j on [y f u bniitted to pay tribute, were allow- and to defpife ; while the original adventurers had the 

irean ' ed to retain the ancient Irifh laws within the limits burden of the whole defence of the Englijh pale, as 

of their own jurifdidlions. By thefe old Irifh laws, many the Englifh territories were called, thrown upon them, 

crimes accounted capital with us, fuchas robbery, mur- at the fame time that the bad conduc'd of the governor 

der, 8 :c. might be compenfated by a fum of money, was the caufe of perpetual diforders. The confequence 

Hence it happened, that very unequal punifhments of this was, that the' lords avowed their hatred of 

were infliffed for die fame offence. If one Englilhman Fitz-Andelm : the foldiers were mutinous, ill-appoint- 

killed another, he was punilhed with death ; but if he ed, and unpaid : and the Irifh came in crowds to the 

killed an Irifliman, he was punilhed only by a fine. If governor with perpetual complaints again!!: the old ad- 

an Irifhm.in, on the other hand, killed an Englilhman, venturers, which were always decided again If the lat¬ 
he was certainly punilhed with death: and as in times ter; and this decifion increased their confidence, with- 

of violence and outrage, the crime of murder was very out leffening their difaffeftion. 

frequent, the circumftance juft mentioned tended to In this unfavourable ftate of affairs, John de Cour- 
produce an implacable hatred between the original in- ccy, a bold adventurer, who had as yet reaped none of 

habitants and the Englifh. As the Irifh laws were the benefits he expeefted, refolved to undertake an expe- 

thus more favourable to the barbarity natural to the dition againft the natives, in order to enrich himielf 

tempers of feme individuals, many of the Englifh were with their fpoils. The Irifh at that time were giving 

alfo tempted to lay afide the manners and cuftoms of no offence; and therefore pleaded the treaty lately con- 

their countrymen altogether, and to affociate themfelves eluded with Ring Henry : but treaties were of little a- 

with the Irifli, that, by becoming fubjeft to their laws, vail, when put in competition with the neceffities of 

they might thus have an opportunity of gratifying their an indigent and rapacious adventurer. The confe- 

brutal inclinations with lefs controul than formerly; and quence was, that the flame of war was kindled through 

in procefs-of time, th zfe degenerate Engli/h, as they were the whole ifland. The chieftains took advantage of 

called, proved mere bitter enemies to their countrymen the war with the Englifh, to commerce hoftilities againft 

than even the Irifli themfelves. each other. Defmond and Thomond, in the fouthein 

Another caufe of the difireffes of Ireland was, the province, were diffracted by the jealouiles of contending 

great power of the Englifh barons, among whom chiefs, and the whole land was wafted by unnatural 

Henry had divided the greateft part of his Irifh domi- and bloody quarrels. Treachery and murder were re- 

nions. The extent of their authority only inflamed venged by pra&ices of the fame kind, in fuch a manner 

them with a defire for more ; and, inftead of contri- as to perpetuate a fucceflion of outrages the moft horrid, 

buting their endeavours to increafe the power of their and the moft difgraceful to humanity. The northern 

fovereign, or to civilize the barbarous people over province was a feene of the like enormities ; though the 

whom they were placed, they' did every thing in their new Englifh fettlers, who were confidered as a common 

power to counteraff and deftroy each other. Henry enemy, ought to have united the natives among them- 

liimfelf, indeed,' feems to have been infefted with a felves. All were equally ftrangers to the virtues of hu- 

very fatal jealoulv in this refpedt ; for, though the manitv ; nor was religion, in the form it then affumed, 

' abilities and fidelity of Raymond had abundantly ma- capable of reftraining thefe violences in theleaft. -t 

nifefted themfelves, the king never could allow hirpfelf Ireland was thus in a ftiort time reduced to fuch a He is fu- 
to continue him in the government of the ifland: and ftate, that Henry perceived the neceflity of recalling P erfede<t 
the confequence of degrading him never failed to be a Fitz-Andelm, and appointing another governor. He Hugil 
■feene of uproar and confufion. To thefe two reafbns was recalled accordingly ; and Hugh de Lacey ap- e acey ' 
we mail likewife add another ; namely, that in thofe pointed to fucceed him. He left his government with- 
parts of the kingdom where the Irifh chieftains en- out being regretted, and is faid by the hiftorians of 
joyed the fovereignty, they were at full liberty to thofe times to have done only one good aft ion during 

make war upon each other as formerly, without the the whole courfe of his adminiftration. This aft ion 

le.ift reftraint. This likewife induced many of the was nothing more important, than the removing of a 

Englifh to degenerate, that they might have an op- relic, called the Jlnff of Jefus, from the cathedral of 

portunity of fharing the plunder got by thefe petty Armagh to that of Dublin ; probably that it might 
wars; fo that, on the whole, the ifland was a perpe- be in greater fafety, as the war raged violently in 
tual feene of horror, almoft unequalled in the hiftory Ulfter. De Lacey, however, was a man of a quite 
of any country. different difpofition, and every way qualified for the 

ritr.-'n- After the death of earl Richard, Raymond wtis im- difficult government with which he was invefted : but p . ^ 
delta's bad mediately eledted to fucceed him . but was fuperfeded at the fame, time, the king by in veiling his fon John johrfmade 

govern- by the king who appointed William Eitz-Andelm, a with the lordfhip of Ireland, gave occalion to greater lord of 

rn.-nt. nobleman allied to Raymond, to fucceed in his place, diftnrbances than even thofe which had already hap- Ireliu-.d, 

The new governor had neither inclination nor abilities pened. The nature of this lordfhip hath been much 

to perform the talk aftigned to him. He was of a difputed ; but the moft probable opinion is, that the 

rapacious temper, fcnfual and corrupt in his manners; king’s fon was now to be invefted with all the rights 

and therefore only ftudied to enrich himfelf. The and powers which had formerly belonged to RoderL, 

Vo “- IX - S f who 
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Ireland, who was allowd the title of king df Ireland. It doth 
v not appear, indeed, that Henry had any right to de¬ 
prive Roderic of thefe powers, and Hill lefs had he to 
difpofe of any of the territories of thofe chieftains who 
had agreed to become his tributaries ; which never- 
thelefs he certainly did, and which failed not to be 
produflive of an immediate war with thefe chiefs. 

The new governor entered on his office with all that 
fpirit and vigour which was necelfary; but being mif- 
reprefented to the king by fome factious barons, he 
was in a ffiort time recalled, and two others, totally 
.unfit for the government, appointed in his room. This 
•error was foon corrected, and Lacey was replaced in 
three months. The famejealoufy which produced his 
-firft degradation, foon produced a fecond ; and Philip 
-de Braofa, or Philip of Worcejler, as he is called, a 
man of a moft avaricious difpofition, was appointed to 
iucceed him. This governor behaved in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that his fuperlfitious fubjedts expedted every mo¬ 
ment that the vengeance of heaven would fall upon 
him, and deliver them from his tyranny. His power, 
however, was of ffiort duration ; for now prince John 
prepared to exercife the authority with which his father 
had invefled him in Ireland. He was attended by a 
confiderable military force : his train was formed of a 


tiers inftead of oppofing the enemy, employed them- Ireland, 
felves in haraffing and oppreffing thofe who were un- "**“ - 
der their immediate jurifdidtion. The country was 
therefore over-run by the barbarians, agriculture en¬ 
tirely negledled, and a dreadful famine threatened to 
follow the calamities of war. 

This terrible devaluation had continued for eight 
months before the king was fully acquainted with it. 

He then determined Jo recal his fon ; but was at a lofs 
whom he ffiould name for his fficceffor. Lacey had 
been murdered by an Irilh peafant, and the king was 
at laft obliged to have recourfe to John de Courcey, 
whofe boifterous valour feemed now to be abfolutely 
necelfary to prevent the Engliffi from being totally ex¬ 
terminated. The new governor was obliged at firft to 
a< 5 t on the defenfive ; but as his enemies foon forgot suppreflid 
their league, and began their ufual hoftilities againll j,y j 0 p n <] e 
each other, he was at laft enabled to maintain the Courcey. 
authority of the Engliffi government, and to fupport 
their acquifitions in Ireland, though not to extend 
them. 36 

In this fituation were the affairs of Ireland when Miferable 
Henry II. died, and was fucceeded by his fon Rich- ftateoflre- 
ard I. The new king was determined on an expedition 
to the holy land, which left him no leifure to attend to 
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company of gallant Normans in the pride of youth ; the affairs of Ireland. John, by virtue of the powers 
but luxurious, infolent, and followed by a number of granted him by his father, took upon him the manage- 
Engliffimen, ftrangers to the country they were to vifit, ment of Iriffi affairs ; and immediately degraded de 
defperate in their fortunes, accuftomed to a life of pro- Courcey from his government, appointing in his place 
fligacy, and filled with great expectations of advantage Plugh de Lacey the younger. De Courcey, provoked 
from their prefent fervice. The whole affembly em- at this indignity, retired into Ulfter, where he was 
. barked in a fleet of 60 fliips ; and arrived at Waterford immediately engaged in a furious war with the natives, 

. after a profperous voyage, filling the whole country and at laft almoft entirely detached himfelf from the 
with the greateft furprile and expectation. Engliffi government. The greateft confufion enfued; 

The young prince had not yet arrived at the years Hugh de Lacey was recalled from his government, and 
of diferetion ; nor indeed, from his fubfequent con- William Petit, earl marffial of England, appointed in 
duCt, doth it appear that his difpofition was fuch as his place. Petit’s adminiftration proved more unfortu- 
,qualified him in the leaft for the high dignity to which nate than that of any of his predeceffors. Confede- 
he was raifed. The hardy Welchmen who firft mi- racies every where took place againft the Engliffi; the 
grated into Ireland, immediately waited upon him to latter were every where defeated, their towns taken j 
do him homage; but they were difagreeable to the and their power would certainly have been annihilated, 
gay courtiers, and to the prince himfelf, who minded had not the Iriffi, as ufual, turned their arms againft 
nothing but his pleafures. The Iriffi lords were at each other. 37 

firft terrified by the magnificent reprefentation of the In this defperate fituation matters continued during Somewhat 
force of the Engliffi army; and being reconciled to the whole reign of king Richard; and part of tire reign better uu- 
lubmiffion by the dignity of the prince’s ftation, ha- of John, While the diftreffes of the country were in- der J 0,1I1 • 
frened in crowds to Waterford to do him homage, creafed by the diffenfions and difaffeCHon of the Eng- 
They exhibited a fpeCtacle to the Norman courtiers, liffi lords, who afpired at independency, and made war 
which the latter did not fail to treat with contempt upon each other like Iriffi chieftains. The prudent 
and ridicule. The Iriffi lords, with uncouth attire, conduct of a governor named Meiltr Fit^-Henry, how- 
-thick bufty beards, and hair Handing on end, advan- ever, at laft put an end to thefe terrible commotions; 
ced with very little ceremony; and according to their and about the year 1208, the kingdom was more 
own notions of refpedt, offered to kifs the young quiet that it had been for a long time before. In 
prince. His attendants ftepped in, and prevented 1210, John came over to Ireland in perfon with an 
this horrid violation of decorum by thrufting away the army, with a defign, as he faid, to reduce his refrac- 
Iriffimen. The whole affembly burft into peals of tory nobles to a fenfe of their duty. More than 20 
laughter, pulled the beards, and committed feveral Iriffi chiefs waited upon him immediately to do him 
ether indignities on the perfons of theguefts; which homage; while three of the Engliffi barons, Hugh and 
wc -re immediately and feverely refented. The chief- Walter de Lacey and William de-Braofa fled to France, 
tains left the court, boiling with indignation; and The king, at the defire of his Iriffi fubjedts, granted 
meeting others of their countrymen haftening to do them, for their information, a regular code and char- 
homage to the prince, they informed them of the re- ter of laws, to be depofited in the exchequer of Dub- 
eeption they themfelves had met with. A league was lin, under the king’s feal. For the regular and effiec- 
inftantly formed to extirpate the Engliffi, and the tual execution of thefe laws, befides the eftabnniment 
vhole nation flew to arms; while John and his cour- of the kings courts of judicature -in Dublin, there was 


now 
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Irel and, sow made a new and more ample divifion of the king’s 
w—w lands of Ireland into counties, where iheriffs, and 
many other officers, were appointed. Thefe counties 
were, Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Argial, now called 
Loivth , Katherlagh, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
Cork, Kerry, Limeric, Tipperary ; which marks the 
extent of the Englilh dominions at this time as confined 
to a part of Leinfter and Munfter, and to thofe parts 
of Meath and Argial which lie in the province of Ul- 
fter, as now defined. Before his departure, the king 
gave liberty to John de Grey, bifhop of Norwich, 
whom he appointed governor, to coin money of the 
fame weight with that of England ; and which, by royal 
proclamation, was made current in England as well as 
Ireland. 

This ecclefiaftical governor is faid to have managed 
affairs fo happily, that during the violent contefts be¬ 
tween John and his barons, Ireland enjoyed an unufual 
degree of tranquillity. We are not to imagine, however, 
that this unhappy country was at this or indeed any 
other period, till the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
perferily free from diforders, only they were confined 
to thofe diftriris moil remote from the Englilh govern- 

38 ment. In 1219, the commotions were renewed, thro’ 

Relap fes t j ie immeafurable ambition and contentions of the 
mer llattT" h a t OI ts> who defpifed all controul, and op- 

underHen- prelfed the inhabitants in a terrible manner. The 
ry III. diforders in England during the reign of Henry III. 

encouraged them to defpife the royal authority ; they 
were ever the fecret enemies, and fometimes the avowed 
adverfaries, of each other ; and in many places where 
they had- obtained fettlements, the natives were firll 
driven into infurreriions by their cruelty, and then pu- 
nilhed with double cruelty for their refiftance. The 
Englilh laws, which tended to punifh the authors of 
thefe outrages, were fcorned by an imperious arifto- 
cratic faction, who, in the phreizy of rapine and 
ambition, trampled on the molt falutary inftitutions. 
In 1228, a remonllrance was prefented to the king 
againft this dangerous neglect and fufpenfion of the 
Vaws ; which he anfwered by a mandate to the chief 
governor, directing that the whole body of nobility, 
knights, free tenants, and bailiffs of the feveral coun¬ 
ties, Ihould be convened : that the charter of Englilh 
laws and cuftoms received from king John, and to 
which they were bound by oath, lliould be read over in 
their prefence; that they Ihould be directed for the 
future ftririly to obferve and adhere to thefe ; and that 
proclamation Ihould be made in every county of Ire¬ 
land, ftririly enjoining obedience, on pain of forfeiture 
of lands and tenements. How little efieri was produ¬ 
ced by this order, we may learn from another, dated in 
1246, where the barons are commanded, for the peace 
and tranquillity of the land, to permit it to be governed 

39 by the laws of England. 

Exceffive Nothing indeed can be conceived more terrible than 
depravati- the (late of Ireland during the reign of Henry III. 
uers min " P e °pl e ran ks appear to have been funk in the 

loweft degree of depravity. The powerful Englilh 
lords not only fubverted the peace and fecurity of the 
people, by refufing to admit the falutary laws of their 
own country, but behaved with the utmoll injuftice 
and violence to the natives who did not enjoy the be¬ 
nefits of the Englilh conftitution. The clergy appear 
to have been equally abandoned with the reft: nor in¬ 


deed could it be otherwife: for through the partiali- Ireland, 
ties of Henry himfelf, the negleried, the worthlefs, and ' * ' 

the depreffed among the Englilh clergy, found refuge 
in the church of Ireland. What were the manners of 
thefe clergy, will appear from the following petition of 
a widow to king Edward I. 

“ Margaret le Blunde, of Calhel, petitions our lord 
the king’s grace, that lhe may have her inheritance 
which llie recovered at Clonmell before the king’s 
judges, &c. againft David Macmackerwayt bilhop of 
Calhel. 

“ Item , the faid Margaret petitions redrefs on ac¬ 
count that her father was killed by the faid bilhop. 

“ Item , for the imprifonment of her grandfather 
and mother, whom he Ihut up and detained in pri- 
fon until they perilhed by famine, becaufe they at¬ 
tempted to feek redrefs for the death of their fon, fa¬ 
ther of your petitioner, who had been killed by the faid 
bilhop. 

“ Item, for the death of her fix brothers and fillers, 
who were ftarved to death by the faid bilhop, becaufe 
he had their inheritance in his hands at the time he 
killed their father. 

“ And it is to be noted, that the faid bilhop had 
built an abbey in the city of Calhel, on the king’s 
lands granted for this purpofe, which he had filled 
with robbers, who murder the Englilh, and depopu¬ 
late the country; and that when the council of our 
lord the king attempts to take cognizance of the of¬ 
fence, he fulminates the fentence of excommunication 
againft them. 

“ It is to be noted alfo, that the faid Margaret has 
five times crofted the Irilh fea. Wherefore, lhe peti¬ 
tions lor God’s fake, that the king’s grace will have 
companion, and that lhe may be admitted to take pof- 
feffion of her inheritance. 

“ It is further to be noted, that the aforefaid bilhop 
hath been guilty of the death of many other Englilh- 
men befides that of her father ; and that the aforefaid 
Margaret hath many times obtained writs of our lord 
the king, but to no efferi, by reafon of the influence 
and bribery of the faid bilhop. 

“ She further petitions, for God’s fake, that lhe 
may have colls and damages, &c.” 4Q 

Matters continued in the fame deplorable ftate du- Little alte¬ 
ring the reign of Edward I. with this additional grie- ration nn- 
vance, that the kingdom was infefted by invafions of Jer 
the Scots. The Englilh monarch indeed poffeffed all war< * 
that prudence and valour which were neceftary to have 
reduced the ifland to a ftate of tranquillity; but his 
projeri of conquering Scotland left him but little leifure 
to attend to the diftraried ftate of Ireland. Certain it 
is, however, that the grievous diftrefs of that country 
gave him great uneafinefs fo that he tranfmitted his 
mandate to the prelates of Ireland, requiring them to 
interpofe their fpiritual authority for compofing the 
public diforders. About the fame time, the Irilh who 
lay contiguous to the Englilh, and who dwelt among 
them, prefented a petition to the king, offering to 
pay him 8000 merks, upon condition that they were 
admitted to the privileges of Englilh fubjeris. To 
this petition he returned a favourable anfwer ; but his 
good intentious were defeated by the licentions nobi¬ 
lity, who knew that thefe laws would have circum- 
fcribed their rapacious views, and controuled their 
S s 2 vio- 
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Irt’ and. violence and oppreftion. Petitions of the fame kind 
were feveral times repeated during this reign, but as 
often defeated; though fome . means were ufed for 
the peace of this kingdom, fuch as the frequent call¬ 
ing of parliaments, appointing fheriffs in fome new 
counties, &c. 

Thefe means were not altogether without effect. 
They ferved to give fome check to the diforders of 
the realm, though by no means to terminate or fubdue 
them. The incurfions of the natives were repreffed, 
and the Englifh lords began to live on better terms 
with each other; and,” in 1311, under Edward II. 
the moft powerful of them were reconciled by the mar¬ 
riage of Maurice and Thomas Fitz John, afterwards 
the heads of the illuftrious houfes of Delmon and Kil¬ 
dare, to two daughters of the earl of Ulfter. But juft 
at this happy period, when the nation feemed to 
41 have fome profpedt of tranquillity, more dreadful ca- 
'Invafion. of lamities than any hitherto related were about to take 
the Scoti place. The Scots had juft recovered their liberty un- 
rei^of der Robert Bruce, and were now in no danger of being 
Edward lb a g a ' n enflaved by a foreign power. Edward, the 
king’s brother, as a recompence for his fervices, de¬ 
manded a fhare of the royal authority. This was refu- 
fed by Robert, and Edward was for the prefent fatisfied 
by being declared heir apparent to the crown. But 
the king, wifely confidering the neceflity of finding 
out fome employment for a youth of fuch an afpiring 
and ambitious difpofition, pointed out to his brother 
the ifland of Ireland, the conqueft of which would be 
eafy, on account of the diftradted ftate in which it al- 
moft always was, and which would make him an inde¬ 
pendent fovereign. This propofal was eagerly em¬ 
braced by Edward, and every thing neceffary for the 
.•expedition immediately got ready. On the 25th of 
May 1315, he landed on the north-eaftern coaft of 
Ireland with 6000 men, to affert his claim to the fo- 
vereignty of this kingdom. The Irifh lords of Ulfter, 
who had invited and encouraged him to this enter¬ 
prise, were now prepared to receive their new monarch, 
flocked with eagernefs to his ftandard, and prepared 
to wreak their vengeance on the common enemy. 
Their progrefs was marked by defolation and carnage. 
The Englifh fettlers were flaughtered, or driven from 
their poifefilons, their caftles levelled with the ground, 
and their towns fet on fire. The Englifh lords were 
neither prepared to refift the invafion, nor diffidently 
united among themfelves. The confequence was, that 
the enemy for fome time met with no interruption. An 
intolerable fcarcity of provifions, however, prevented 
Bruce from purfuingTiis advantages ; and though his 
brother landed in Ireland with a powerful army, the 
famine prevented him from being of any effential fer- 
vice. The forces which he left behind him, however, 
proved of confiderable advantage ; and by means of this 
reinforcement, he was enabled to take the city of 
Carrickfergus. 

The terrible devaftations committed by Bruce and 
his affociates, now induced fome Englifh lords to enter 
into an affoeiation to defend their poffeffions, and repel 
thefe invaders. For this purpofe, they raifed a confi¬ 
derable body of forces ; which coming to an engage¬ 
ment with Fedlim prince of Connaught, one of Bruce’s 
principal allies, entirely defeated and killed him with 
Sooo of his men. This defeat, however, had very 
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little effeft on the operation of Bruce himfelf. lie Ireland, 
ravaged the.country to the walls of Dublin, traverfed v — - 

the diftridt of Offory, and penetrated into Munfter, 
deftroying every thing with fire and l'word. The 
Englilh continued to augment their army, ti l at laft 
it amounted to 30,000 men ; and then Bruce, no longer 
able to oppofe fuch a force, found it neceffary to retire 
into the province of Ulfter. His retreat was effedted 
with great difficulty ; and during the time „of his in¬ 
activity, the diftreffes of his army increafed to fuch a 
degree, that they are faid to have fed upon the bodies 
of their dead companions. At laft an end was put 
to the fufferings and the life of this adventurer in A2 
the battle of Dundalk, in 1318, where he was defeated They are 
and killed by the Englifh under Sir Robert Birming- totally ds- 
ham. A brave Englifh knight named Maupas, had h-md. 
ruihed forward to encounter Bruce himfelf, and both 
antagonifts had killed each other ; the body of Mau¬ 
pas being found, after the battle, ftretched upon that 
of Bruce. The king of Scotland had been advancing 
with powerful fuccours to his brother: but Edward, 
confident of viftory, refufed to wait his arrival; and 
Robert, on hearing of his brother’s death, inftantly 
retired. 

The defeat of the Scottifh invaders did not put an 
end to the difturbances of this unhappy country. The 
contentions of the Englifh with one another, of the 
Irifh with the Englifh, and among themfelves, ftill 
kept the ifland in a ftate of the utmoft barbarity and 
confufion, An attempt was. made indeed, in the reign 
of Edward II. to eftablifh an univerfity in Dublin; 
but for want of proper encouragement the inftitution 
for fome time languifhed, and then expired amidft 
the confufion and anarchy of the country. The reign 
of Edward III. proved not much more favourable than 
preceding times had been. He was too much taken Miferies of 
up with the idea of conquering France, to pay much the Irifh 
regard to the interefts of Ireland. The unhappy under Kd ' 
people, indeed, fenfible of their own miferies, ped- ward llK 
tioned the king to admit all his fubjects in Ireland to 
a participation of the Englifh laws; but the petition 
being delivered as ufual to the chief governor, and 
laid before the parliament, it was either clandeftinely 
defeated or openly rejected. A new feene of tumult 
and bloodfhed immediately enfued ; which at laft pro¬ 
duced an order from the king, prohibiting all Irifh- 
men, or Englifhmen married and having eftates in 
Ireland, from bearing any public office whatever.— 

This, inftead of having a tendency to promote peace, 
made the diforders much greater than before; and at 
laft produced a remonftrance from the ftates met at 
Kilkenny, in which they grievoufly complain not only 
of the diforders of the kingdom, but alfo of the con¬ 
duct of the king himfelf in the edift abovementioned : 
and to this remonftrance the king thought proper to 
give a gracious and condefcending anfwer, in order to 
procure from Ireland the fuccours he wanted in his 
expedition again ft France. 

It is not to be fuppofed, that mere promifes, unaf- 
fifted by any vigorous exertion, could make the leaft 
alteration in the ftate of a kingdom involved in fo 
much mifery. The diforders, however, at laft became 
infupportable to the inhabitants themfelves; and a 
parliament was fummoned in 1367, therefultof which 
was the famous ftatute of Kilkenny. The preamble 

to 
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■'{(•eland. to this afl: recites, that the Englifh had become mere 
' 4 Irifh in their language, names, apparel, and manner 

Statute of °f living; had rejefted the Englifh laws, and fubmitted 
Kilkenny, to thofe of the Irifh, with whom they had united by 
marriage-alliance, to the ruin of the common-wealth. 
—It was therefore enafted, that marriage, nurture of 
infants, &c. with the Irilh,. fhould be contidered and 
puniihed as high treafon.—Again, if any man of 
En'difh race fhall ufe an Irifh name, the Irifh lan¬ 
guage, or the Irifh apparel, or any mode or cuftom of 
the Irifh, the aft provides, that he fhall forfeit lands 
and tenements, until he hath given fecurity in the 
court of chancery to conform in every particular to the 
Englifh manners ; or if ho have no lands, that he fhall 
be imprifoned till the like fecurity be given. The 
Brchon law was pronounced to be a pernicious cuftom 
and innovation lately introduced among the Englilh 
fubjefts ; and it was therefore ordained, that in all 
their controverfies they fhould be governed by the 
common law of England ; and that whoever ihould 
fubmit to the Irifh jurifdiftion, fhould be adjudged 
guilty of high treafon. As the Englifh had been ac- 
euftomed to make war or peace with the bordering 
Irifh at pleafure, they were now exprefsly prohibited 
from levying war without fpecial warrant from the 
ftate.—It was alfo made highly penal for the Eng¬ 
lifh to permit their Irifh neighbours to graze their 
lands, to prefent them to ecclefiaftical benefices, or to 
receive them into monafteries or religious houfes ; to 
entertain their bards, who perverted their imagina¬ 
tions by romantic tales ; or their news-tellers, who 
feduced them by falfe reports.—It was made felony to 
impofe or cefs any forces upon the Englifh fubjeft 
againft his will. And as the royal liberties and fran- 
chifes were become fanftuaries for malefaftors, ex- 
prefs power was given to the king’s fheriffs to enter 
into all franchifes, and there to apprehend felons and 
traitors.—Laitly, becaufe the great lords, when they 
levied forces for the public fervice, afted with partia¬ 
lity, and laid unequal burdens upon the fubjefts, it was 
ordained, that four wardens of the peace in every coun¬ 
ty fhould adjudge what men and armour every lord or 
tenant fhould provide.—The ftatute was promulged 
with particular folemnity ; and the fpiritual lords, the 
better to enforce obedience, denounced an excommu¬ 
nication on thofe who fhould prefume to violate it in 
any inftance. 

This ftatute, it is evident, could not tend to pro¬ 
mote the peace of the kingdom. This could only have 
been done by removing the animofity between the na¬ 
tive Irifh and Englifh; but fo far was the ftatute of 
Kilkenny from having any tendency of this kind, that 
A manifeftly tended to increafe the hatred between 
them. During the whole of this reign, therefore, the 
ftate of the Irifh government continued to be greatly 
difordered and embroiled. The Englifh intereft gra¬ 
dually declined ; and the conneftions of the king’s fub¬ 
jefts with the original inhabitants, occafioned by their 
vicinity and necelfary intercourfe,, in defpite of all le¬ 
gal injunftions, obliged the king to relax the feverity 
of the ftatutes of Kilkenny, in cafes where they proved 
imprafticable, or oppreffive in the execution. The 
•perpetual hoftility, however, in which the different 
parties lived, proved an effeftual bar to the introduc¬ 
tion of thofe aits which contribute to the comfort and 


refinement of mankind. Even foreign merchants could IreftnJ. 
not venture into fuch a dangerous country without par- v 
ticular letters of protection from the throne. The 
perpetual fucceffion of new adventurers from England, 
led by intereft or neceflity, la ved only to inflame dif- 
fention, inftead of introducing any effcntial improve¬ 
ment. Lawyers fent from England were notorioufly 
infufficient, if not corrupt; and, as fuch, had frequent¬ 
ly been the objefts of complaint. The clergy were a 
mean grovelling race, totally influenced by the crown. 

Even prelates were commonly made the inferior agents 
of government in collecting forces, and railing war 
againft the Irifh enemy ; but were not to be enticed 
into this fervice, except by remittances from the ex¬ 
chequer. Attendance in parliament they dreaded as 
the greateft, hardfhip; and either recurred to mean 
excufes to avert the penalty of abfence, or filed to the 
king to be exempted by patent f rom contributing or 
a (Tenting to thole laws by which they vfere to be go¬ 
verned. 4; 

In this deplorable fituation the kingdom continued Power of 
till the time of Henry VII. who laid the foundation the Englifh 
of the future civilization of the Irifh, as he alfo did of ^ tviv , c ? u "’ 
the Englifh nation. This he effefted by enacting forne e °' y 
falutary laws, and appointing faithful and aftive go¬ 
vernors to fee them put in execution. Of thefe go¬ 
vernors Sir Edward Poynings contributed more than 
any other to the tranquillity of the ftate. During his 
adminiftration was enafted the law known by the name 
of Poyning’s Law, and which hath fince been die fub- 4 g 
jeft of much political debate. The purport of it was, Poyning’s- 
That no parliament fhould be held in that iiland with- law. 
out firft giving notice to the king of England, and ac¬ 
quainting him with the afts to be paffed in that par¬ 
liament : neither fhould any aft paffed, or any parlia¬ 
ment held, without the approbation of the kin':; and 
council, be deemed valid. Ti.us was the power of the 
turbulent barons greatly broken; and the governor, 
not having it in his power to alfemble parliaments 
when he pleafed, became a perfon of much lefs coiv 
fequence. The whole Irifh legiflation alfo became de¬ 
pendent on that of England, and hath ever fince con¬ 
tinued to be fo. 

From this time we may date the revival of the Eng¬ 
lifh power in Ireland; which from die Scottifn war in. 
the time of Edward II. had gradually declined into 
a miferable and precarious ftate of weaknefs. The au¬ 
thority of the crown, which had at laft been defied, 
infulted, and rejefted, even in the Englifh territory, 
was reftored and confirmed, and the rebellious vigo- 
roufly oppofed and fuppreffed. The feigniory of the 
Britifh crown over the whole body of the Irifh, which, 
in former reigns feemed to have been totally forgotten, 1 
was now formally claimed and afferted, and fome of 
the moft ferocious chieftains by their marriage con¬ 
neftions became the avowed friends of the Englilh. 
power. An ignominious tribute, called the Black Rent,, 
was indeed ftill paid to fome chieftains ; but their hof- 
tilities were oppofed and chaftifed, and even in then- 
own diftrifts they were made to feel the fupc-riority of 
Englifh government. 

During the reign of Henry VIIL the Irilh affairs 
were neglefted; and the diforders, which had only 
been checked, and never thoroughly craOicatcJ, re¬ 
turned as ufvial. 1 fey were further promoted by the 
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innovations in religion which the king introduced, and 
which w ere exceedingly difagreeable both to Englifh 
and Irilh. The Reformation, however, continued to 
make fome progrefs, though {lowly, during the reign 
•of Edward VI. and even in the reign of queen Mary ; 
for as the perfecution did not reach thither, many Pro- 
teftants fled to Ireland in order to avoid the queen’s 
cruelty. The machinations of the Spaniards again!! 
queen Elizabeth excited the Irifh to frefh infurrec- 
tions. The king of Spain, indeed, not only encou¬ 
raged the natives in thofe infurredtions, but actually 
fent over troops to a (Tift them in driving out the 
Englifh altogether. This they had well nigh effe&cd ; 
but the Spaniards, upon feeing an army of Irifh de¬ 
feated by an handful of their enemies, were fo much 
provoked that they furrendered all the places they had 
made themfelves mailers of, and even offered to affifl 
the Englifh in reducing the rebels; though it was not 
thought prepbr to accept of their affiftance. The 
confequence of this was, that the Irifh, abandoned 
by thefe allies, were unable to carry on the war ; and 
the grand rebel O’Neal of Tirowen, or Tirone, after 
much treachery, evafion, and many pretended fubmif- 
fions, was at lal! obliged to fubmit in good earneft. He 
fell upon his knees before the deputy, and petitioned 
for mercy with an air and afped of diftrefs. He fub- 
feribed his fubmiffion in the moll ample manner and 
form. He implored the queen’s gracious commifera- 
tion ; and humbly fued to be reftored to his dignity, 
and the ftate of a fubjed!, which he had juftly forfeit¬ 
ed. He utterly renounced the name of O’Neal, which 
he had affumed on account of the great veneration in 
which it was held among the Irifh. Ele abjured all 
foreign power, and all dependency except on the 
crown of England ; refigned all claim to any lands ex¬ 
cepting fuch as fhould be conferred upon him by let¬ 
ters patent; promifmg at the fame time to affift the 
ftate in abolifhing all barbarous cuftorns, and eftablifh- 
ing law and civility among his people. The lord de¬ 
puty, on the part of the queen, promifed a full pardon 
to himfelf and all his followers; to himfelf the refto- 
ration of his blood and honours, with a new patent 
for his lands, except fome portions referved for cer¬ 
tain chieftains received into favour, and fome for the 
life of Engliih garrifons. 

No infurgent now remained in this kingdom who 
had not obtained or fued for mercy. Many, indeed, 
were driven by neceffity to the continent, and earned 
a fubfiftence by ferving in the armies of Spain ; and 
thus a race of Irilh exiles was trained to arms, filled 
with a malignant refentment again!! the Englifh. Thus 
the honour of 1 educing all the enemies of the crown of 
England in this ifland, after a continued conteft for 
440 years, was referved for the arms of Elizabeth. The 
ghaftlinefs of famine and defolation was now fomewhat 
tj enlivened by the reftoration of tranquillity. Indeed, 
from the mof! authentic accounts, the prices of pro¬ 
vifions were fo high, that confidering the value of 
money at that time, it is furprifmg how the inhabi¬ 
tants could fubfift. From an account of the rates of 
provifions taken by the mayor of Dublin in 1602, it 
appears, That wheat had rifen from 36 s. to 9 1 . the 
quarter; barley-malt from 10s. to 43s. the barrel; 
oat-malt, from 5s. to 22s. the barrel; peafe'from 
5 s. to 40 s. the peck; oats from 3 s. 4d. to 20 s. the 


barrel; beef from 26 s. 8 d. to 81 . the carcafc 5 mat- Ireland, 
ton from 3 s. to 26 s. the carcafc ; veal from 10 s. to ~~' v ~ 

29 s. the carcafe ; a lamb from 12 d. to 6 s.; a pork 
from 8 s. to 20 s. 49 

Under James 1 . Ireland began to affume a quite dif- The Irifli 
ferent appearance. That monarch valued himfelf up- civilized by 
on promoting the arts of peace, and made it his ftudy J ames *• 
to civilize his barbarous Irilh fubjedls. By repeated 
confpiracies and rebellions, a vaft trad! of land had ef- 
cheated to the crown in fix northern counties, Tyrcon- 
nel, now called Donnegal, Tirone, Derry, Farmanagh, 

Cavan, and Armagh, amounting to about 500,000 a- 
cres ; a trad! of country covered with woods, where 
rebels and banditti found a fecure refuge, and which 
was deftined to lie wafte without the timely interpofi- 
tion of government. James refolved to difpofe of thefe 
lands in fuch a manner as might introduce all the hap¬ 
py confequences of peace and cultivation. He caufed 
furveys to be.taken of the feveral counties where the 
new fettlements were to be eftablifhed ; deferibed par¬ 
ticularly the ftate of each; pointed out the lituations 
proper for the eredlions of towns and caftles ; delinea¬ 
ted the charadters of the Irifh chieftains, the manner 
in which they fhould be treated, the temper and cir- 
cumltances of the old inhabitants, the rights of the 
new purchafers, and the claims of both ; together with 
the impediments to former plantations, and the me¬ 
thods of removing them. 

At his inftance it was refolved, that the perfons to 
whom lands were affigned fhould be either new under¬ 
takers from Great Britain, efpecially from Scotland, or 
fervitors, as they were called ; that is, men who had 
for fome time ferved in Ireland, either in civil or mili¬ 
tary offices ; or old Irifh chieftains or captains. A- 
mong the lafl were included even thofe Irilh who had 
engaged in the rebellion of Tirone, and Hill harboured 
their fecret difeontents. To gain them, if poffible, by 
favour and lenity, they were treated with particular in¬ 
dulgence. Their under-tenants and fervants were al¬ 
lowed to be of their own, religion ; and, while all the 
other planters were obliged to take the oath of allegi¬ 
ance, they were tacitly excepted. The fervitors were 
allowed to take their tenants either from Ireland or 
Britain, provided no Popilh recufants were admitted. 

The Britifh undertakers were confined to their own 
countrymen. 

In the plantations which had been formerly attemp¬ 
ted, the Irifh and Englifh had been mixed together, 
from a fond imagination that the one would have learn¬ 
ed civility and indultry from the other. But expe¬ 
rience had now difeovered, that this intercourfe ferved 
only to make the Irifh envy the fuperior comforts of 
their Engliih neighbours, and to take the advantage, 
of a free accefs to their houfes to Heal their goods and 
plot again!! their lives. It was therefore deemed ne- 
ceifary to put them in feparate quarters ; and in the 
choice of thefe fituations, the errors of former times 
were carefully corredled. The original Engliih adven¬ 
turers, on their firft fettlement in Ireland, were capti¬ 
vated by the fair appearance of the plain and open 
diftridts. Here they eredied their caftles and habita¬ 
tions ; and forced the old natives into the woods and 
mountains, their natural fortrelfes.. There they kept 
themfelves unknown, living by the milk of their kine, 

•without hulbandry or tillage; there they increafed to 

in- 
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Ireland . incredible numbers by promifcuous generation; and 
■—v—' there they held their affemblies, and formed their con- 
fpiracies, without difcovery. But now the northern 
Irilh were placed in the mod open and acceffible parts 
of the country, where they might lie under the clofe 
infpedtion of their neighbours, and be gradually habi¬ 
tuated to agriculture and the mechanic arts. To the 
Britifli adventurers were affigned places of the great eft 
ftrength and command; to the fervitors, ftations of 
the greateft danger, and greateft advantage to the 
crown : but as this appeared a peculiar hardftiip, they 
were allowed guards and entertainment, until the coun¬ 
try ftiould be quietly and completely planted. 

The experience of ages had lb own the inconvenience 
of enormous grants to particular lords, attended with 
fuch privileges as ob ft railed the adminiftration of civil 
government: and, even in the late reign, favourite un¬ 
dertakers had been gratified with fuch portions of land 
as they were by no means able to plant. But, by the 
prefent fcheme, the lands to be planted were divided 
in three different proportions; the greateft to confift 
of 2000 Englilh acres, the leaft of 1000, and the 
middle of 1500. One half of the efcheated lands in 
each county was affigned to the fmalleft, the other 
moiety divided between the other proportions : and the 
general difti ibutions being thus afcertained, to pre¬ 
vent all difputes between the undertakers, their fettle- 
ments in the refpeetive diftridts were to be determined 
by lot. Eftates were affigned to all, to be held of 
them and their heirs. The undertakers of 2000 acres 
were to hold of the king in capite ; thofe of 1500, by 
knights fervice; thofe of 1000, in common foccage. 
The firft were to build a caftle, and inclofe a ftrong 
court yard, or bawn as it was called, within four 
years ; the fecond, to finrfh an houfe and a bawn within 
two years ; and the third,. to inclofe a bawn ; for even 
this rude fpecies of fortification was accounted no in- 
eonfiderable defence againft an Irilh enemy. The firft 
were to plant upon their lands, within three years, 48 
able men of Englilh or Scottifh birth, to be reduced to 
2o-families; to keep a demefne of 600 acres in their 
own hands; to have four fee farmers on 120 acres 
each; fix leafe holders, each on too acres; and on 
the reft, eight families of hulbandmen, artificers, and 
cottagers. The others were under the like obligations 
proportionably. All were, for five years after the date 
of their patents, to refide upon their lands either in 
perfon, or by fuch agents as fhould be approved by 
the ftate, and to keep a fufficient qantity of arms for 
their defence. The Britilh and fervitors were not to 
alienate their lands to mere Irilh, or to demife any 
portions of them to fuch perfons as fhould refufe to 
take the oaths to government; they were to let them at 
determined rents, and for no lhorter term than 21 years 
or three lives. The houfes of their tenants were to be 
built after the Englilh falhion, and united together in 
towns or villages. They had power to eredt manours, 
to hold courts-baron, and to create tenures. The old 
natives, whofe tenures were, granted in fee-fimple, to 
be held in foccage, were allowed the like privileges. 
They were enjoined to let their lands at certain rents, 
and for the like terms as the other undertaker; ; to' 
take no Irilh exactions from their inferior tenants,, and 
to oblige them to forlake their old Scythian cuftom of 
wandering with their cattle from place to place, for pa- 


fture, or creaght\ng> as they called it; to dwell in 
towns, and conform to the Englilh manner of tillage 
and hulbandry. An annual rent from all the lands 
was referved to the crown for every 60 Englilh acres, 
fix Ihillings and eight pence from the undertakers, ten 
{hillings from fervitors, and 13 Ihillings and four pence 
from Irilh natives. But for two years they were exl 
empt from fuch payments, except the natives, who 
were notfubjedt to the charge of tranfportation. What 
gave particular credit to this undertaking, was the ca¬ 
pital part which the city of London was perfuaded 
to take in it. The corporation accepted of large 
grants in the county of Derry ; they engaged to ex¬ 
pend L.20,000 on the plantation, to build the cities 
of Derry and Colerain, and ftipulated for fuch privi¬ 
leges as might make their fettlements convenient and 
rei'pediable. As a competent force was neceflary to 
protect this infant plantation, the king, to fupport 
the charge, inftituted the order of baronets, an here¬ 
ditary dignity, to be conferred on a number not 
exceeding 200 ; each of whom, on palling his patent, 
was to pay into the exchequer fuch a fum as would 
maintain 30 men in Ulfter, for three years, at 8 cl. 
daily pay. 

But fcarcely had the lands been allotted to the dif¬ 
ferent patentees, when confiderable portions were re¬ 
claimed by the clergy as their rightful property. And 
fo far had the eftates of the northern bilhoprics been 
embarraffed, both by the ufurpations of the Irifh lords, 
and the claims of patentees, that they fcarcely afford¬ 
ed a competent, much lefs an honourable, provifionfor 
men of worth and learning, while the ftate of the pa¬ 
rochial clergy was ftill more deplorable. Moft of the 
northern churches had been either deftroyed in the late 
wars or had fallen to ruin : the benefices were fmall, and 
either fhamefully kept by the bilhops in the way of 
commendam or fequeftration ; or filled with minifters 
as fcandalous as their income. The wretched flock' 
was totally abandoned; and for many years divine 
fervice had not been ufed in any parifti church of Ul¬ 
fter, except in cities and great towns. To remedy 
thefe abufes, and to make fome proper provifion for 
the inftrudtion ot a people immerfed in lamentable ig¬ 
norance, the king ordained, that all ecclefiaftical lands 
fhould be reftored to their refpedtive fees and churches,, 
and that all lands fhould be deemed ecclefiaftical from 
which bilhops had in former times received rents or 
penfions : that compofitions fhould be made with the- 
patentees for the fite of cathedral churches, the refi- 
dences of bifhops and dignitaries, and other church- 
lands which were not intended to be conveyed to them ; 
who were to receive equivalents if they compounded, 
freely ; or elfe to be deprived of their patents as the 
king was deceivd in his grant, and the poffeffions re¬ 
ftored to the church. To provide for the inferior 
clergy, the bilhops were obliged to refign all their im¬ 
propriations, and relinquilh the tytbes paid them out 
of parifhes, to the refpedtive incumbents ; for which 
ample recompenee was made out of the king’s lands.. 
Every proportion allotted to undertakers was made a 
parilh, with a parochial church to each. The incum¬ 
bents, beiides their tythes and duties, had glebe-lands 
affigned to them of 60, 90, or 120 acres, according to 
the extent of their paiilhes. To provide for a fuccef- 
non of "worthy pallors, fr.ee-fchaoLs were endowed in 
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Ireland, the principal towns, and cenfiderable grants of lands Haves to the defplcable, lazy, and opprefllve fubordi- Ireland, 

-- conferred on the univerfity of Dublin, which had nate landlords.” - ' '' ' 

been re-eflablifhed by queen Elizabeth, together with Another caufe confided in the various reftriclions Q r ;J* o f 
the advowfon of fix parochial churches, three of the which it had been thought proper to lay upon the Irifh the Irifh 
largeft, and three of the middle proportion in each trade, and the conflant and great preference given by difeontents 
county. government to the Englifh manufacturers, at lafl pro- 5 * 

Such was the general fchems of this famous northern duced the moll grievous difeontents and diilreffes. On 
plantation, fo honourable to the king, and of fuch the part of England it was fuppofed, that as Ireland m * n * r foL' 
confequence to the realm of Ireland. Its happy ef- had been fubdued by force of arms, the inhabitants aruUgainft 
fedts were immediately perceived, although the execu- ought in every refpeft to be fubjedt to the vidtorious the Irifh., 
tion by no means correfponded with the original idea, ftatc; and that the mtereft of the Englifh ought on 
Buildings were {lowly erected; Britifh tenants were all occafions to be confulted, without regarding the 
difficult to be procured in fuffkient numbers; the old inconveniences which might enfue to the Irifh. A 
natives were at hand, offered higher rents, and were very different idea, however, was entertained by the 
received into thofe diftridb from which it was intend- Irifh themfelves, or at leaf! by the patriotic party a- 
ed to exclude them. In this particular, the London- mong them. They rejedted all notions of dependence 
ers were accufed of being notorioufly delinquent. They upon the Britifn miniflry and parliament; and though ' 

adted entirely by agents ; their agents were interefted they did not fcruple to acknowledge the king’s right 
and indolent, and therefore readily countenanced this of conqueft, they moft pofitively denied that the Bri- 
dangerous intrufion of the natives; an error Of which tifb parliament had any authority whatever over them ; 
fufficient caufe was afterwards found to repent. For and therefore looked upon the reffridtions laid upon 
the prelent, however, a number of loyal and indu- their trade as the moft grievous and intolerable op- 
ftrioirs inhabitants was poured into the northern coun- predion. 53 

ties, confiderable improvements made by the planters, In the year 1719, according to Mr Crawford, the Caufe of 
and many towns erected. To encourage their indu- oppreffion and grievances of Ireland became altogether Sherlock 
ftry, and advance his own projedt, the king was infupportable. A caufe "relative to an eftate, betwixt an< f Anne- 
pleafed to incorporate feveral of thefe' towns, fo that Heifer Sherlock and Maurice Annefley, was tried be- m 
they had a right of reprefentation in the Irifh pariia- fore the court of exchequer in Ireland. Here the lat- 
;0 ment. ter obtained a decree in his favour; but, on an appeal. 

State of ire- The only difturbance that now enfued was from the the fentence was reverfed by the lords. Annefley ap- 
land fine? Popifh party, who never could bear to fee the Prote- pealed frem them to the Englifh peers ; who having 
that time. ^ atlt religion eftablifhed in preference to their own, reverfed the judgment of thofe of Ireland, he was put 
while they had power to refill. After numberlefs in- ill poffeffion ef the fubjedt in difpute. Sherlock ap- 
effediual machinations and complaints, their fury broke pealed again to the Irifh lorffs, and the matter becam'e 
out in a terrible maffacre of the new Englifh fettlers in very ferious. It was propofed to the confideration of 
■See Bri- the year 1641A The affairs of Britain werG at that the judges, Whether by the laws of the land an appeal 
tain, n° 103 time in fuch confufion, that the rebellion could not be lies from a decree of the court of exchequer in Ireland 
—106. quelled in lefs than ten years ; during which time the to the king and parliament in Britain. This queftion 
* country was reduced to a mof; deplorable fituation. It being detei mined in the negative, Sherlock was again 
recovered again under Cromwell, Charles II. and the put in poffeffion. of the eftate. A petition was fome 
fhert reign of James II. On the acceffion of Wil- time after prefented to the houfe by Alexander Eur- 
liam III. matters were once more thrown into confu- rowes fberitf of Kildare, fetting forth, “ That his pr6- 
fion by an attempt made in favour of the exiled mo- deeeffofi in office had ‘put Sherlock in poffeffitm of the 
narch, who came over thither in perfen, and whofe premiffes ; that, upon his entering into office, an injunc- 
bacl fuccefs is related under the article Britain, tion, agreeable to the order of the Englifh peers, iffued 
-n° 30,9—325. Since that time, ' Ireland hath re- from the exchequer, requiring him to reftore Maurice 
covered from the miferable fituation to which it was Annefley to the poffeffion of the abovementioned lands; 
fo long reduced. As yet, however, it is far from he- and that, not daring to adfc in contradiction to the or- 
ing in'" fuch a flourifhing ftate as either South or North der of the houfe, he was fined. In confequence of this, 

Britain. Cue great obftacle to the improvement of being afraid left he fhould be taken into cuftody, he 
the kingdom is the extreme poverty and oppreffion of durfl not come into pafs his accounts ; and for this he 
the common people. The produce of the kingdom, was fined L.1200.” His condudl was applauded by nrip Ute be- 
either in corn or. cattle, is not above two thirds at the Irifh lords, who commanded the fines impofed up- t wixt the 
rnofl of what by good cultivation it might yield. The on him to be taken off; and in a fhort time after drefv peers of 
high roads throughout the fouthern and we'ftem parts up a memorial to be prefented to his majefty. In this Ireland ami 
are lined with beggars, who live in huts or cabbins they fet forth, that having fubmitted to Henry II. as El, S lan • 
without chimnies, or any covering, capable of defend- jheir l'ege lord, they'had frdm him obtained‘the bene- 
ing the v.Tetched inhabitants from the cold, wind, and fit of Englifh law, with many other privilege 5 ,'parti- 
rain. “ It is a fcandal (lays a judicious traveller, cularly that, of having a diftindl parliament. In con- 
who lately vifited Ireland) to the proprietors of this • fequence of this conceffion, the Englifh had been eft- 
fertile country, that there is not the greatefl plenty off couraged to come over and fettle in Ireland, where 
good corn and hay in it; but feme of the bell land in they were to enjoy the fame privileges as in their own 
the king’s dominions is fullered to be torn in pieces, country. They farther infilled, that though the inl¬ 
and cultivated in the vilefl manner, by a fet of abjeri perial crown of Ireland was annexed, to that of Bri- 
miferable occupiers ; who are abfolutelyno better than tain, yet being a diftinCl dominion, and no part of the 
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the depen¬ 
dence of 
Ireland. 


Ireland, kingdom of England, none could determine with re- 

■'-v-- gard to its affairs, but fuch as were autborifed by its 

known laws and cuitoms, or the exprefs confent of the 
king. It was an invafion of his majefty’s prerogative 
for any court of judicature to take upon them to de¬ 
clare, that he could not by his authority in parliament 
determine all controverfies betwixt his fubjefts of this 
kingdom ; or that, when they appealed to his majefty 
in parliament, they did not bring their caufe before a 
competent judicature : and they reprefented, that the 
practice of appeals from the Irifh parliament to the 
Eritifh peers was an ufurped jurifdiftion affumed by 
the latter ; the bad confequences of which they point¬ 
ed out very fully. 

This reprefentation being laid before his majefty in 
parliament, it was refolved, that the barons of exche¬ 
quer in Ireland had acted with courage and fidelity, 
according to law, &c. and an addrefs was prefented to 
his majefty, praying him to confer on them fome mark 
55 of his royal favour as a recompence for the injuries they 
Bill palled had fuftained from the Irifh legiflature. This was fol- 
for the bet- lowed by a bill for the better fecuring the dependency 
tcrfecuring of Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain. By this 
it was determined, “ That the houfe of lords of Ire¬ 
land have not, nor of l ight ought to have, any jurif- 
diftion to judge of, affirm, or reverfe, any judgement, 
fentence, or decree, given or made in any court within 
the kingdom ; and that all proceedings before the faid 
houfe of lords, upon any fuch judgment or decree, are 
utterly null and void to all intents and purpofes what¬ 
ever.” It was alfo determined in this bill, that “ the 
king’s majefty, by and with the advice and confent of 
the lords fpiritual and temporal, and commons of Great 
Britain in parliament affembled, had, hath, and of right 
ought to have, full power and authority to make laws 
and ftatutes of fuflicient force and validity to bind the 
people of Ireland.” 

This bill was looked upon by the Irifh to be equiva¬ 
lent to a total annihilation of their liberties ; and they 
were ftill farther exafperated in the year 1724, by the 
patent granted to one Wood an Englifhman to coin 
halfpence and farthings for the ufe of Ireland. In 
tbfeontents t j 1 ; s a jf a ; r Wood is faid to have a died very difhonour- 
of Wood"! ably; infomuch that a fhilling of the halfpence he 
patent. made were fcarcely worth a penny. Great quantities 
of this bafe coin were fent over ; and it was ufed not 
only to change, but accounts were likely to be paid in 
it, fo that dangerous confequences feemed ready to en- 
fue. The Irifh parliament, in an addrefs to the king, 
reprefented that they were called upon by their coun¬ 
try to lay before his majefty the ill confequences of 
Wood’s patent, and that it was likely to be attended 
■with a diminution of the revenue and the ruin of 
trade. The fame was fet forth in an application made 
to his majefty by the privy council. In fhort, the 
whole nation feemed to unite their efforts in order to 
remedy an evil of fuch dangerous tendency, the ehefts 
of which already began to be felt. 


56 

The bill 

generally 

abhorred. 

SI 

farther 


58 

Dr Swift in 
danger on 
account of 
his oppofi- 
tion to 
Wood, 


Among the controverfial pieces which appeared on 
this occafion, thofe of Dr Swift were particularly di- 
ftinguifiied. His Drapier’s letters are to this day held 
in grateful remembrance by his countrymen ; but he 
was in danger of fullering deeply in the caufe. He 
had been at particular pains to explain an argument 
ufed by the Irifh on this occafion, viz. that brafs 
Vol. IX. 


money, being illegal, could not he forced upon the na- Ireland, 
tion by the king, without exceeding the limits of his v 
prerogative. Hence the oppofite party took occafion 
to charge the Irifh with a defign of calling off their 
dependence on Britain altogether : but Swift having 
examined the accufation with freedom, pointed out 
the encroachments made by the Britifli parliament on 
the liberties of Ireland ; and afferted, that any depen¬ 
dence on England, except that of being fubjefts to the 
fame king, was contrary to the law of reafon, nature, 
and nations, as well as to the law of the land. This 
publication was fo difagreeable to government, that 
they offered a reward of L.300 for the difeovery of 
the author ; but as nobody could be found who would 
give him up, the printer was profecuted in his Head: 
however, he was unauimoully acquitted by a jury of 
his countrymen. 

The Irifh continued to be jealous of their liberties, 
while the Britifh miniftry feemed to watch every ap- • 
portur.ity of encroaching upon them as far as poffible. 
Apprehenfions being entertained of a defign upon Ire¬ 
land by the partifans of the pretender in 1715, a vote 
of credit to government was palled by the houfe of _ 59 
commons to a confiderable amount. This laid the Difpute 
foundation of the national debt of that kingdom, which Wlth g0 '„ 
was quickly augmented to feveral hundred thoufand a t, 0 ut the 
pounds ; for difeharge of which a fund had been pro- fund for 
vided by adminiftration. An attempt was made du- payment of 
ring the adminftration of Lord Carteret (who govern- the national 
ed Ireland till 1730), to veft this fund in the handset- 
of his majefty and of his heirs for ever, redeemable by 
parliament. This was oppofed by the patriotic party, 
who infifted, that it was inconfiftent with the public 
fafety, and unconftitutional, to grant it longer thaii 
from feffion to feffion. In 1731 another attempt was 
made to veft the fame in the crown for 2 1 years; but 
when the affair came to be debated, the ftrength of 
both parties was found to be equally balanced. Im¬ 
mediately before the vote, however. Colonel Totting- 
ham having rode poll on the occafion, arrived in the 
houfe, and determined the queftion againft govem- 
ment. g 

The behaviour of Lord Chefterfield, who was made Excellent 
governor of Ireland in 1745, is highly extolled on ac- conduit of 
count of his moderation, and the favour he fhowed to Lord Chef* 
the liberties of the people. As the apprehenfions of ter ® e ^* 
government were then very confiderable, on account 
of the rebellion which raged in Scotland, his lordfhi.p 
was advifed to augment the military force of Ireland 
by 4000 men. Inftead of this, however, he fent four 
battalions to the duke of Cumberland, and encouraged 
the volunteer affociations which formed in different 
parts for the defence of their country. Thefe battalions 
he replaced by additional companies to the regiments 
already on the eftaMifhment; by which means he faved 
a confiderable expence to the nation, without augment¬ 
ing the influence of the crown. The fupplies afked 
by him were fmall, and raifed in the mod; eafy and 
agreeable manner to the people, expending the money 
at the fame time with the utmoft economy. There 
was even a faving, which he applied to the ufe of the 
public. It had been a cuftom with many of the lieu¬ 
tenant governors of Ireland to beftow reverfionary 
grants, in order to purchafe die affiftance of friends in 
fupport of their meafures. Lord Chefterfield, how- 
T t ever, 
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^Ireland, ever, being convinced that this practice was prejudi¬ 
cial to the intereft of the nation, put a flop to it; but 
the moft remarkable part of his adminiftration was, 
61 the humanity with which he treated the Roman Ca- 
Hishuma- tholic?. Before his- arrival, the Romifh chapels in 
Roman had been (hut up ; their priefts were command- 

Catholics, ec * by proclamation to leave the kingdom; and fuch 
as difobeyed had been fubjefted to imprifonment and 
other penalties. Lord Chefterfield, however, convin¬ 
ced that the affeftion is to be engaged by gentle 
ufage, permitted them to exercife their religion with¬ 
out difturbance. The accufations brought againfl 
them of forming plans againft government, were difre- 
garded; and fo much was his moderation and upright- 
nefs in this refpeft applauded by all parties, that, du¬ 
ring the whole time of his adminiftration, the nation¬ 
al tranquillity was not once interrupted by the fmall- 
eft internal commotion. On his leaving the ifland, his 
bull was placed at the public expence in the caftle of 
Dublin. 

Lord Chefterfield having left Ireland in the fpring 
of 1746, the ifland continued to be governed by lords 
juftices until the 13th of September, when William 
earl of Harrington came over with the powers of lord 
lieutenant. A conte ft in the election of reprefenta- 
tives for the city of Dublin this year called forth the 
abilities of Mr Charles Lucas, fo much celebrated for 
g his partriotic virtues. Having fome years before been 
Account of Emitted a member of the common council, he re- 
Mr Lucas folved to exert himfelf in behalf of the privileges of 
the ce!e- his fellow-citizens. The powers of this city-corpora- 

brated tion, as well as of others, had been changed by autho- 

patriot. rity derived from an aft in the time of Charles II. 

and among other innovations, for the purpofe of aug¬ 
menting the influence of the crown, they deprived the 
commons of the power of choofing the city magiftrates. 
This was now veiled in the board of Aldermen , which 
being fubjeft in the exercife of its jurifdiftion to the 
approbation of the privy council, was confequently de¬ 
pendent on government. Mr Lucas complained loudly 
of the injury ; but as this law could not be altered, he 
fet himfelf to inquire, whether encroachments, which 
could not be juftified by law, had not been made on 
the rights of the citizens? Having fatisfied himfelf, by 
fearching diligently into ancient records, that his ap- 
prehenfions were well-founded, he publifhed his difeo- 
veries, explained the nature of the evidence refulting 
from them, and encouraged the people to take the 
proper fteps for obtaining redrefs. 

The confequence of this was a conteft between the 
commons and aldermen, which lafted two years. The 
former ftruggled in vain to recover their loft privileges; 
but the exertions of Lucas in every ftage of the dis¬ 
pute had rendered him fo refpeftable among his coun¬ 
trymen,. that on the death of Sir James Somerville he 
was encouraged to declare himfelf a candidate for a 
feat in parliament. This being highly agreeable to 
Ins wifhes, he was elefted accordingly ; and diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf not only by the boldnefs and energy of his 
fpeeches, but more efpecially by a number of addreffes 
to his countrymen. In fome of thefe he particularly 
eonfidered the feveral branches of the conftitution, and 
pointed out the encroachments of the Britifli legifla- 
ture. Government, alarmed at his boldnefs, dermi- 
ned *0 crulh him by the hand of powerfor which 


reafon the moft obnoxious paragraphs were extracted Ireland, 
from his works, and made the foundation of a charge ' v - 1 
before parliament. The commons voted him an ene¬ 
my to his country ; and addreffed the lord lieutenant 
for an order to profecute him by the attorney-genneral. 

The univerfal efteem in which he was held could not 
fereen him from minifterial vengeance: he was driven 
from Ireland ; but having fpent fome years in banifh- 
ment; he was once more enabled, through the exer¬ 
tions of his friends, to prefent himfelf as a candidate 
for the city of Dublin. Being again elefted, he con¬ 
tinued to diftinguifh himfelf by the fame virtuous prin¬ 
ciples for which he had been from the beginning fo 
remarkable, and died with the charafter which he had 
preferved through life, the incorruptible Lucas. 63 

In the year 1753, a remarkable conteft took place Eifpute 
betwixt government and the Irifh parliament relative 
to previous confent. As the taxes for defraying ftate conccrn j,g 
expences are impofed by the reprefentatives of the previous 
people, it thence naturally follows, that they have a confent, 
right to fuperintend the expenditure of them ; and by 
an infpeftion of the journals of the houfe of commons, 
it appeared that from the year 1692 they had exer- 
cifed a right of calling for and examining the public 
accounts. When any furplus remained in the treafury, 
it was alfo cuftomary to difpofe of it by bill for the 
good of the public. In the year 1749, however, a 
confiderable fum having remained in the treafury, the 
difpofal of this money in future became an objeft to 
miniftry. In 1751, it was intimated to parliament 
by the lord-lieutenflnt,' the duke of Dorfet, that his 
majefty would gr^dioufly confent and recommend it to 
them, that fuch/part of the money as then remained 
in the treafury fhould be applied to the reduction of 
the national debt.” As this implied a right inherent 
in his majefty to difpofe of the money as he thought 
proper, the propofal was accounted an invafion of the 
privileges of the houfe of commons. No notice was 
therefore taken of the direction given by Dorfet, but 
the bill was fent over to England as ufual without any 
notice taken of his majefty’s confent. In England, 
however, this very material alteration was made, and 
the word confent introduced into it. The commons at 
this time did not take any notice of fuch an effential 
alteration; but next year, on its being, repeated, the 
bill was rejected. Government were now at the ut- 
moft pains to defend the meafure they had adopted, 
and pamphlets were publifhed in which it was juftified 
on various grounds. The event at laft, however, was, 
that his majefty by letter took the money which had 
been the fubjeft of difpute out of the treafury. 64 

In the year 1760 Ireland fuftained an inconfiderable Invafion by 
hoftile invafion, the firft that had been experienced in Thurot ia 
the kingdom for 70 years. The armament confifled D&°. 
originally of five fhips ; one of 48 guns, two of 36, 
and two of .24; having on board 1270 land-forces.. 

They were commanded by the celebrated Thurot,. 
whofe reputation, as captain of a privateer, had advan¬ 
ced him to this dignity. The fquadron, however, was . 

driven by adverfe winds to Qottenburgh; where ha-, 
ving continued a few ’days, they fet fail for the place of. 
their deftination. On their arrival on the coaft of De- 
land, they were obliged to fhelter themfelves in Lough 
Foyle from a violent ftorm which again overtook them. 

The wind, however, having ftiifted, and continuing to 
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Ireland, blow tempeftuoufly, they were obliged to keep out to 

---- le;u Twq tlie jjjjps were t hus leparated from the 

reft by the violence of the ftorm, and returned to 
France; but the remaining three directed their courfe 
to the ifland of Hay, where they anchored ; and having 
repaired their damages, took in a fupply of provifions, 
and thence failed to Carrickfergus. 

In the mean time, an officer belonging to the fmall 
number of troops at that time in Carrickfergus took 
poft on a riling ground, with an advanced party, to 
obferve the motions of the enemy. A Ikirmilh en- 
fued betwixt this party and Thurot’s men, until the 
former, having expended all their ammunition, were 
obliged to retire into the town. Having in vain at¬ 
tempted to prevent the enemy from taking polfeffion 
of it, the Briiilh troops hint themfelves up in the 
cable, where they were loon obliged to capitulate, after 
having killed about 100 of their enemies, with the lofs 
of only three on their own part. The French having 
plundered the town, let fail on the 26th of February ; 
and three days after -were all taken by Captain Elliot, 
65 Thurot himfeif being killed in the engagement. 

Rife of the Soon after the acceflion of George III. Ireland firft 
White began to be difturbed by a banditti who ftyled them- 

^° }s ‘ felves White Boys ; and as thefe were generally of the 

Romilh perfuafion, the prejudices againft that l'ect 
broke forth in the ufual manner. A plot was alleged 
to have been formed againft government: French and 
Spanilh emilfaries to have been fent over to Ireland, 
and actually to be employed to affift in carrying it in¬ 
to execution. The real caufe of this commotion, how¬ 
ever, was as follows : About the year 1739 the mur¬ 
rain broke out among the horned cattle in the duchy 
of Holftein, from whence it foon after fpread through 
the other parts of Germany. From Germany it reach¬ 
ed Holland, from whence it was carried over to Eng¬ 
land, where it raged with great violence for a number 
of years.. The mitigation of the penal laws againft 
the Papifts about this time encouraged the natives of 
the fouth of Ireland to turn their thoughts towards 
agriculture, and the poor began to enjoy the neceffa- 
ries of life in a comfortable manner. A foreign de¬ 
mand for beef and butter, however, having become un¬ 
commonly great, by reafon of the cattle diftemper juft 
mentioned, ground appropriated to grazing became 
more valuable than that employed in tillage. The 
cotters were every where dii'poffeffed of their little 
poffeffions, which the landlords let to monopolizers 
who would afford a higher rent. Whole baronies were 
now laid open to pafturage, while the former inhabi¬ 
tants were driven defperate by want of fubfiftence. 
Numbers of them fled to the large cities, or emigrated 
to foreign countries, while thofe who remained took 
fmall fpots of land, about an acre each, at an exorbi¬ 
tant price, where they endeavoured if poffible to pro¬ 
cure the means of protracting a miferable exiftence for 
themfelves and families. For fome time thefe poor 
creatures were allowed by the more humane landlords 
the liberty of commonage: but afterwards this was 
taken away, in defpite ofjuftice and a pofitive agree¬ 
ment ; at the fame time, the payment of tythes, 
and the low price of labour, not exceeding the wages 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, aggravated the di- 
ftreffes of the unhappy fufferers beyond meafure. 

In fuoh a fituation, it is no wonder that illegal me¬ 


thods were purfued in expectation of redrefs. The Ireland, 
people, covered with white fkirts, affembled in parties “ ‘ 

at night, turned up the ground, deftroyed bullocks, 
levelled the inclofures of the commons, and committed 
other aCts of violence. Thefe unavailing efforts were 
conftrued into a plot againft the government; num¬ 
bers of the rioters were apprehended in the counties of 
Limerick, Cork, and Tipperary, and fome of them 
condemned and executed. In different places thefe 
unhappy wretches, inftead of being looked upon as ob¬ 
jects of compaffion, were profecuted with the utmoft 
feverity. Judge Alton, however, who was fent over 
to try them, executed his office with fuch humanity as 
did him the higheft honour. A moft extraordinary 
and affecting inftar.ee of this was, that on his return 
from Dublin, for above ten miles from Clonmell, both 
iides of the road were lined with men, women, and 
children; who, as he pafl’ed along, kneeled down and 
implored the bleffing of heaven upon him as their 
guardian and protector. 

In the mean time, the violences of the White Boys 
continued, notwithftanding that many examples were 
made. The idea of rebellion was ftill kept up ; and, 
without the fmalleft foundation, gentlemen of the firft 
rank were publicly charged with being concerned in 
it, infomuch that fome of them were obliged to enter 
bail, in order to proteft themfelves from injury. The 
Catholics of Waterford gave in a petition to Lord 
Hertford, the governor in 1765, in behalf of them¬ 
felves and brethren, protefting their loyalty and obe¬ 
dience to government; but no effectual ftep was taken 
either to remove or even to inveftigate the caufe of the 
difturbances. ^ 

About two years after the appearance of the White of the Oak- 
Boys, a ftmilar commotion arofe in Ulfter; which, Bqjs. 
however, proceeded in part from a different caufe, and 
was of much fhorter duration. By an aCt cf parlia¬ 
ment, the making and repairing of highways in Ire¬ 
land was formerly a grievous oppreffion on the lower 
ranks of people. An houfekeeper who had no horfe 
was obliged to work at them fix days in the year; and 
if he had a horfe, the labour of both was required for 
the fame fpace of time. Befides this oppreffion, the 
poor complained that they were frequently obliged to 
work at roads made for the convenience of individuals, 
and which were of no fervice to the public. Nor were 
thefe the only grievances of which the infurgents at 
this time complained: the tythes exacted by the clergy 
were faid to be unreafonable, and the rent of lands was 
more than they could bear. In 1763, therefore, be¬ 
ing exafperated by a road propofed to be made thro’ 
a part of the county of Armagh, the inhabitants moft 
immediately affeCted by it rofe in a body, and decla¬ 
red that they would make no more highways of the 
kind. As a mark of diftinCtion, they wore oak- 
branches in their hats, from which circumftance they 
called 'themfelves Oak-boys. The number of their par- 
tizans foon increafed, and the infurreCtion became ge¬ 
neral through the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Der¬ 
ry, and Fermanagh. In a few weeks, however, they 
were difperfed by parties of the military; and the 
public tranquillity was reftored with the lofs of only 
two or three lives. The road-aCI, which had been io 
juftly found fault with, was repealed nextfeffion; and 
it was determined) that for the future the roads fhould 
T t 2 be 
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Ireland, be made and repaired by a tax to be equally affeffed 
* 2 ^ on the lands of the rich and poor. 

Of c h e Befides thefe, another fet of infurgents called Steel- 

Steel Boys, toys foon made their appearance, on the following ac¬ 
count. The eftate of an abfentee nobleman happen¬ 
ing to be out of leafs, he propofed, inftead of an addi¬ 
tional rent, to take fines from his tenants. Many 
of thofe, who at that time poffeffed his lands, were 
unable to comply with his terms ; while others who 
could afford to do fo, infifted upon a greater rent from 
the immediate tenants than they were able to pay. 
The ufual confequences of this kind of oppreffion in- 
ftantly took place. Numbers being difpofleffed and 
thrown deftitute, were forced into ads of outrage fimi- 
lar to thofe already mentioned. One of thefe charged 
with felony was carried to Belfaft, in order to be com¬ 
mitted' to the county gaol; but his affociates, provoked 
by the ufage they had received, determined to relieve 
him. The defign was eagerly entered into by great 
numbers all over the country ; and feveral thoufands, 
having provided themfelves with offenfive weapons, pro¬ 
ceeded to Belfaft in order to refeue the prifoner. To 
prevent this, he was removed to the barracks and put 
under the guard of a party of foldiers quartered there; 
but the Steel-boys prefled forward with a determina¬ 
tion to accomplifh their purpofe by force, and fome 
fhots were adtually exchanged between them and the 
foldiers. The confequences would undoubtedly have 
been, fatal, had it not been for a phyfician of highly 
refpedtable character, who interpofed at the rifk of his 
life, and prevailed on thofe concerned to fet the pri¬ 
foner at liberty. The tumult, however, was not thus 
quelled. The number of infurgents daily increafed, 
and the violences committedby them were much greater 
than thofe of the other two parties. Some were ta¬ 
ken and tried at Carrickfergus, but none condemned. 
It was fuppofed that the fear of popular refentment 
had influenced the judges; for which reafon an ail 
was palled, enjoining the trial of fuch prifoners for 
the future to be held in counties different from thofe 
where the crimes were ccmmitted. This breach of 
a fundamental law of the conftitution gave fuch of¬ 
fence, that though feveral of the Steel-boys were af¬ 
terwards taken up and carried to the caftle of Dub¬ 
lin, no jury would find them guilty. This obnoxious 
law was therefore repealed ; after which fome of the 
infurgents, being tried in their refpedtive counties, 
were condemned and executed. Thus the commotions 
were extinguilhed : but as no methods were taken to 
remove the caufe, the continued diftrefles of the people 
drove many thoufands of them into America in a very 
few years. 

Parliament mean titne a very material alteration had ta- 

of Ireland ken place, in the conftitution of tire kingdom, with 
made oc- regard to the duration of parliaments. At an early 
tennial. period thefe had continued only for a year ; but after¬ 
wards they were prolonged until tire death of a fove- 
• reign, unlefs he chofe to diffolve it fooner by an ex- 
' ertion of his prerogative. Thus, from the moment 

of their election, the commoners of Ireland were in a 
manner totally independent of the people and under 
the influence of the crown ; and government foon avail¬ 
ed itfelf of this power to bribe a majority to ferve its 
own purpofes. Various methods were thought of to 
remedy this evil 1 but all proved ineftsdtual until the 


year 176ft, when, during the adminiftration of Lord Ireland. 
Townfhend, a bill was prepared and fent over to Eng- v v 
land, by which it was ersadted, that the Irilh parlia¬ 
ments thenceforth fhould be held every feven years. 

It was returned with the addition of one year; and 
ever fince the parliaments of this country have been 
octennial. During this feflion an attempt was made 
by the Britifh miniftry to infringe the rights of the 69 
houfe of commons in a very material point. A money- An Engljfe 
bill, which had not originated in Ireland, was fent 
over from Britain, but was rejedted in a fpirited man- le,e c ’ 
ver. Its rejection gave great offence to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who repeatedly prorogued themTill the 
year 1771. 

The affairs of Ireland began now to draw towards, 
that crifis which effedted the late remarkable revolu¬ 
tion in favour of the liberties of the people. The 
palling of the odtennial bill had diminifhed, but not 
taken away, the influence of the crown; and the fitua- 
tion of affairs between Britain and America had inclined 
miniftry to make the moft of this influence they could. 

In 1773 Lord Harcourt, at that time governor of 
Ireland, exerted himfelf fo powerfully in favour of 
adminiftration, that the voice of oppofition in parlia- 7° 
ment was almoft entirely filenced. The difficulties, putrefied 
however, under which the whole nation laboured began j and ^ 
now to be fo feverely felt, that an addrefs on the fubjedt before the 
was prefented by the commons to his excellency. In lord lieute- 
this they told him, that they hoped he would lay before nauq 
the king the ftate of Ireland, reftridled in its com¬ 
merce from the fhort-fighted policy of former times, to 
the great injury of the kingdom, and the advantage of 
the rivals, if not of the enemies, of Great Britain. 

Thefe hardlhips, they faid, were not only impolitic, 
but unjuft ; and they told his excellency plainly, that 
they expedted to be reftored to fome, if not to all 
their rights, which alone could juftify them to their 
conftituents for laying upon them fo many burdens 
during the courfe of this feflion. 

This reprefentation to the Lord Lieutenant produ¬ 
ced no effedt; and Ireland for fome years longer con¬ 
tinued to groan under the burden of intolerable re- 
ftricKons. Thefe had principally taken place in the y t 
reign of Charles II. At this time it was enadted, that Account of 
beef or live cattle fhould not be exported to England 5 the reftric- 
neither were the commodities of Ireland to be ex- t ’ on ® ™ 
ported to the American colonies, nor American | ra( j e rl 
goods to be imported to any port in Ireland without 
firft unloading them in fome part of England or Wales. 

All trade with Afia was excluded by charters granted 
to particular companies; and reftridtions were im- 
pofed upon almoft every valuable article of commerce 
fent to the different ports of Europe. Towards the 
end of King William’s reign an abfolute prohibition 
was laid on the exportation of Irifh wool. This re- 
ftridlicn proved difadvantageous not only to Ireland, 
but to Great Britain herfelf. The French were now 
plentifully fupplied by fmuggling with Irifh wool; and 
not only enabled to furnifh woollen fluffs fufficient for 
their own confumpt, but even to vie with the Britifh 
in foreign markets. Other reftridtions confpired to aug¬ 
ment the national calamity; but that which was moft 
fenfibly felt took place in 1776. “ There had hither¬ 

to (fays Mr Crawford) been exported annually to 
America large quantities of Irifh linens: this very 

con- 
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Ireland, confiderable fource of national advantage was^now 
• {hut up, under pretence of rendering it more difficult 
for the enemy to be fupplied with the means of fub- 
fiftence ; but in reality, to enable a few rapacious Eng- 
lifh contractors to fulfil their engagements, an embargo, 
which continued, was in 1776 laid upon the expor¬ 
tation of provifions from Ireland, by an unconftitu- 
tional ftretch of prerogative. Remittances to Eng¬ 
land, on various accounts, particularly for the pay¬ 
ment of our forces abroad, were more than ufually 
confiderable. Thefe immediate caufes being com- 
bined with thofe which were invariable and perma¬ 
nent, produced in this country very calamitous ef¬ 
fects. Black cattle fell very confiderably in their va¬ 
lue; notwithstanding that cuftomers could not be had. 
The price of wool was reduced in a ftill greater pro¬ 
portion. Rents every where fell; nor, in many places, 
was it pofTible to colleCt them. An univerfal ftagna- 
tion of bulinefs enfued. Credit was very materially 
injured. Farmers were preffed by extreme necefiity, 
and many of them failed. Numbers of manufacturers 
were reduced to extreme necefiity, and would have 
perilhed, had they not been fupported by public cha¬ 
rity. Thofe of every rank and condition were deeply 
affeCted by the calamity of the times. Had the ftate 
of the exchequer permitted, grants might have been 
made to promote indultry, and to alleviate the national 
diftrefs 5 but it was exhaufted to a very uncommon 
degree. Almoft every branch of the revenue had fail¬ 
ed. From want of money the militia law could not 
be carried into execution. We could not pay our 
forces abroad ; and, to enable us to pay thofe at home, 
there was a necefiity for borrowing 50,0001. from 
England. The money which parliament was forced 
to raife, it was obliged to borrow at an exorbitant in- 
tereft. England, in its prefent ftate, was affeCted with 
the wretched condition to which our affairs were re¬ 
duced. Individuals there, who had eftates in Ireland, 


ly. The trading and manufacturing towns of Eng- Irela nd, 
land, however, now took the alarm, and petitions ' v 
againft the Irifh indulgence were brought forward from 
many different quarters, and members inftruCted to 
oppofe it. In confequence of this a warm conteft took 
place on the fecond reading of the bills. Mr Burke 
fupported them with all the ftrength of his eloquence ; 
and as the minifter feemed to favour them, they were 
committed ; though the violent oppofition to them ftill 
continued, which induced many of their friends at that 
time to defert their caufe. 76 

Though the efforts of thofe who favoured the caufe New at- 
of Ireland thus proved unfuccefsful for the prefent, tempt in 
they renewed their endeavours before the Chriftmas 
vacation. They now urged, that, independent of all the n ™* 
claims from juftice and humanity, the relief of Ireland 
was enforced from necefiity. The trade with Britilh 
America was now loft for ever ; and it was indifpen- 
fably requifite to unite-the remaining part of the empire 
in one common intereft and affection. Ireland had hi¬ 
therto been paflive ; but there was danger that, by 
driving her to extremities, fhe would caft off the yoke- 
altogether ; or, even if this fhould not happen, the ty¬ 
ranny of Britain would be of little advantage ; as, on 
the event of a peace, the people would defert a coun¬ 
try in which they had experienced fuch oppreflion, and 
emigrate to America, where they had a greater prof- 
peCt of liberty. On the other hand, they infilled, that 
very confiderable advantages mull enfue to Britain by 
the emancipation of Ireland ; and every benefit exten¬ 
ded to that country would be returned with accumu¬ 
lated intereft. The bufinefs was atlaft furnmed up in. 
a motion made by lord Newhaven, in February 1779, 
that liberty fhould be granted to the Irilh to import ^,, 
fug ars from the Weft Indies. This was carried; but New pe . 
the merchants of Glafgow and Manchefter having pe- titions 
titioned againft it, it was again loft through the inter- againft • 
ference of the minifter, who now exerted his influence 
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were fharers of the common calamity; and the atten- againft the relief he had formerly declared in favour 
tion of individuals in the Britilh parliament was turned of. Various other efforts, however, were made to ef- 
to our fituation, who had even no perfonal intereft in feet the intended purpofe ; but nothing more could be 
this country.” obtained than a kind of compromife, by which lord 

While things were in this deplorable fituation, earl Gower pledged himfelf, as far as he could anfwer 
Nugent, in the year 1778, undertook the caufe of the for the conduct of others, that, during the recefs, 

Irilh, by moving in parliament, that their affairs fhould fome plan fhould be fallen upon for accommodating. 
be taken into conlideration by a committee of the the affairs of Ireland to the fatisfa&ion of all par- 
whole houfe. This motion being agreed to almoft ties. 

unanimoufly, it was followed by feveral others, viz. In the mean time the affairs of this country haftened 
That the Irifh may be permitted to export direCtly to a crifis; which forced the Britilh miniftry to give 
to the Britilh plantations, or to the fettlements on that relief fo long folicited, and which they fo often 
the coaft of Africa, all goods being the produce and promifed without any intention of performing their 78 
manufacture of the kingdom, excepting only wool, or promifes. As long as the affairs of the country were Ah univer- 
woollen manufactures, &c. That all goods, being the under confideration of the Britilh parliament, the in- ferment 
produce of any of the Britilh plantations, or of the habitants preferved fome degree of patience; but, throughout 
fettlements on the coaft of Africa, tobacco excepted, when they found themfelves deferted by the minifter, t j M y n g_ 
be allowed to be imported direCtly from Ireland to all their difeontent was inflamed beyond meafure. The dom. ° 


places, Britain excepted. That cotton yarn, the ma¬ 
nufacture of Ireland, be allowed to be imported into 
Great Britain. That glafs manufactured in Ireland 
be permitted to be exported to all places, Britain ex- 
cepted.—With refpeCt to the Irilh fail-cloth and cor- 
Pctitions dage, it was moved, that they fhould hav« the fame 
againft the privilege as for the cotton-yam. 
propofed Thefe motions having palfed unanimoufly, bills for 
relief. die relief of Ireland were framed upon them according- 


laws he had palfed in their favour, viz. an allowance 
to plant tobacco, and a bill for encouraging the growth 
of hemp, were confidered as mockery inftead of relief, 79 
and it was nowrefolved to take fuchmeafures as fhould A ffoc j a - 
effeCtually convince the miniftry that it was not their * l j ns °. r T" 
intereft to tyrannize any longer. With this view, affo- importing 
ciations againft the importation of Britilh commodities, Britilh 
which had been entered into in fome places before, now eommodi- 
became. univerfal throughout the -kingdom ; and fuch ties > 


as 
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as prefumed to oppofe the voice of the people in this found irapofGble, miniftry thought proper to treat them Ireland, 
refpeft, had the mortification to find theml'elves ex- with an appearance of confidence; and, accordingly, SC * 


poled to . public obloquy and contempt on that ac- orders were Blued for fupplying them with 16,000 
count. Thus the Iriffi manufactures began to re- hand of arms. 

vive } and the people of Britain found themfelves The Irtfh parliament, thus encouraged by the fpirit 
..obliged ferioufly to take into confideraLion the relief of the nation, and prefled by the difficulties arifing 
of that country, and to look qpon it as a matter very from the diinjnilhed value of their eftates, refolved to 
g 0 neceflary to their own intereft. To this alfo they were exert themfelves in a becoming manner, in order to 
'Rife of the-fhh more ferioufly difpofed by the military aflociations, procure relief to their country. At their meeting in 
military af- which had taken place fome time before, and now Odtober 1779, an addrefs to his Majefty was drawn 
fociatioHs aflumed a moft formidable appearance. Thefe at firth up ; in which it was exprefsly declared, that “ it was 


in Ireland, 


aflumed a moft formidable appearance. Thefe at firft up ; in which it was exprefsly declared, that “ it was 1 
were formed by accidental caufes. The fituation of not by temporary expedients, but by a free trade alone, 1 
Britain, for fome time, had not admitted of any effec- that Ireland was now to be fjved from impending 
tual method being .taken for the defence of Ireland, ruin.” When this addrefs was carried up to the Lord 
'Its coafts had been intuited, 'and the trading fhips Lieutenant, the Streets of Dublin were lined with vo- 
.taken by the’French and American privateers ; nor was lunteers, commanded by the duke of Leinfter, in 
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it at all improbable that aninvafion might foon follow. 
The minifter (fays Mr Crawford) told us, that the 


their arms and uniform, 
expectation of relief was 


But, though a general 
now diffufed, an anxious 


fituation of Britain was fuch as rendered her incapable fear of difappointment frill continued. If the ufual 
■of protecting us. The weaknefs of government, from fupply was granted for two years, there was danger of 
the following circumftance, was ftrikingly obvious, the diftreffes continuing for all that time ; and after i.t 
The mayor of Belfaft having tranfmitted a memorial was granted, the prorogation of parliament might put 
to the Lord Lieutenant, fetting forth the unprotected a flop to the expected relief altogether. The people, 
ftate of the coaft, and requefting a body of the mili- however, were not now to be trifled with. As the 
'tary for its defence, received for anfwer, that he could court-party fhowed an averfion to comply with the po- g 4 
mot afford him any other affiftance than half a troop of pular meafures, a mob rofe in Dublin, who, among Riot in 
difmounted borfe and half a company of invalids.” other a6ts of violence, pulled down the houfe of the Dublin. 
In this dilemma, a number of the inhabitants of the attorney-general, and did their utmoft to compel the 
town affociated for the purpofe of felf-defence ; and members to promife their countenance to the matter 
on the fame principle, a few volunteer companies were in hand. When the point therefore came to be de¬ 


formed in different parts of the kingdom. Thefe chofe 
•their own officers, purchafed their own uniforms and 
arms, and, with the affiftance of perfons properly qua¬ 
lified, aflembled regularly on the parade to acquire a 
knowledge in the military art. Their refpectable ap¬ 
pearance, and the zeal they fhowed in the lervice of 
their country, foon excited curiofity and attracted 
refpeft. Their number increased every day; and peo- 
_ple of the firft confequence became ambitious of being 
enrolled among them. As no foreign enemy appeared, 
?i againft whom they might exercife their military prowefs, 

They re- thefe patriotic bands foon began to turn their thoughts 
folve to de- towards a deliverance from domeftic oppreffion. No 
liver their f ooner was this idea made known, than it gave new 
fron^the v ig our t0 t ^ ie fpirit of volunteering; infomuch that, 
tyranny of by the end of 1778, the military aflociations were 
.iiritain. thought to amount to at leaft 30,000 men. But, 
while thus formidable from their numbers, and openly 
avowing their intention to demand a reftitution of their 
rights from the Britifh miniftry, they profefled the 
utmoft loyalty and affection to the king; and with re¬ 
gard to fobriety and decent demeanour, they were not 
only unexceptionable, but exemplary. Inftead of ex¬ 
citing diforder themfelves, they reftrained every kind 
of irregularity, and exerted themfelves with unanimity 
and vigour for the execution of the laws. 

That fuch a body of armed men, afiting without any 
command or fupport from government, fhould be an 
objeft of apprehenfion to the miniftry, is not to be won¬ 
dered at. In the infancy of their aflociations indeed 
they might have been fupprefled; hut matters had been 
fuffered to proceed too far; and, as they flood at pre- 
fent, all refiftance was vain. As the volunteers could 
not be controuled, fome attempts were made to bring 
them under the influence of the crown; but this being 


bated, fome efpoufed the popular fide from principle, 
others from neceffity; fo that on the whole a majority 
appeared in favour of it. A ffiort money bill was 
pafled and tranfmitted to England; where, though 
very mortifying to the minifter, it pafled alfo. 85 

On the meeting of the Britifh parliament in Decern- Affairs of 
ber, the affairs of Ireland were firft taken into confide- Ire j arKi a " 
ration in the houfe of peers. The neceffity of granting 
relief to that kingdom was ftrongly fet forth by the t ] le uritilh 
lord who introduced them. He faid, the Irifh, now parliament, 
confcious of poffeffing a force and confequence to 
which they had hitherto been ftrangers, had refolved 
to apply it to obtain the advantages of which the na¬ 
tion, by this fpirited exertion, now fhowed themfelves 
worthy. Had they for fome time before been grati¬ 
fied in lefler matters, they would now have received 
with gratitude, what they would, as affairs flood at 
prefent, confider only as a matter of right. He then 
moved for a vote of cenfure on his Majefty’s minifters 
for their negleCt of Ireland. This motion was re¬ 
jected ; but Earl Gower, who had now deferted the 
caufe of miniftry, declared, that there did not exift in 
his mind a fingle doubt that the vote of cenfure was 
not well founded. He added, in his own vindication, 
that early in the fummer he had promifed that relief 
fhould be granted to Ireland, and had done every thing 
in his power to keep his word; but that all his efforts 
had proved fruitlefs. 

In the houfe of commons the minifter found him- 
felf fo hard prefled by the arguments of the minority, 
and the ffiort money-bill from Ireland, that he was obli¬ 
ged to declare, that in lefs than a week he intended to 
move for a committee of the whole houfe to take the 
affairs of Ireland into confideration. On the 13th of 
December he accordingly brought forward his pro- 
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pofitions in favour of this kingdom, 
thefe was to repeal the laws prohibiting the exporta¬ 
tion of Iriih manufactures made of wool or wool flocks; 
to repeal as much of the adt of 19th Geo. II. as pro¬ 
hibited the importation ot glafs into Ireland, except of 
Britilh manufacture, or the exportation of glafs from 
Ireland ; and to permit the Iriih to export and import 
commodities to and from the Well; Indies and the 
Britifh fettlements on the coaft of Africa, fubjeCt to 
fuch refolutions and reftridions as Iliould be impofed 
by the Iriih parliament. 

On thefe propofitions his lordlhip made feveral re¬ 
marks by way of explanation. One objeCt of them, 
he faid, was to reftore to Ireland the wool export 
and woollen manufadure. In 1692, from jealoufy or 
fome other motive, an addrefs had been prefented by 
the Englilh parliament, recommending a kind of corn- 
pad between the two kingdoms ; the terms of which 
■were, that England fhould enjoy the woollen manufac¬ 
ture, and Ireland the linen, exclufively. But notwith- 
ftanding this agreement, it was certain, that England 
carried on the linen manufadure to as great extent as 
Ireland, while at the fame time the former retained 
the monopoly of woollens. The firfl: Hep taken, in 
confequence of this agreement, was to lay a heavy du¬ 
ty, equal to a prohibition, upon all wool and woollens 
exported; and when this ad, which was but a tem¬ 
porary one by way of experiment, expired, the Eng- 
lifh parliament palled a fimilar one, and made it per¬ 
petual; by means of which and fome others a total 
end was put to the woollen trade of Ireland. 

With regard to the trade of Ireland his lordlhip ob- 
ferved, that, upon an average of the fix years from 
j766 to 1772, the export to Ireland was fomewhat 
more than two millions ; and, in the fucceeding, fix 


years, from 1772 to 1778, about as much more; near¬ 
ly one half being Britifh manufadure and produce ; 
the other half certified articles, of which this country 
was the medium of conveyance. The native produce,, 
on an average, was fomewhat more than 900,000 1. but 
of this only 200,000 1 . were woollens. The woollen 
manufadure of Ireland therefore would long continue 
in a Hate of infancy; and though cloths had been 
manufadured fufficient for home confumption, yet it 
could hardly be expeded that Ireland would rival 
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The defign of twixt England and Ireland, he obferved, that, as a 
more liberal fpirit had now appeared on both fides of 
the water, he hoped b"th kingdoms would be perfed- 
ly contented. Ireland would never be able to rival 7 
England in the fine wollen fabrics ; but allowing the 
Iriih to manufadure their own wool, would put an end- 
to the contraband trade with France : and it ought to 
be remembered, that whatever was an advantage to' 
Ireland, mult, fooner or later, be of Angular advan¬ 
tage to Great Britain, and by the propofed regulations - 
in their commercial connedions, the two kingdoms 
would be put more upon an equality. 

With regard to the glafs manufadure, his lordlhip 
likewife obferved, that Ireland had been very injuri- - 
oufly treated. Before the ad of 19th Geo. II. they 
had begun to make fome progrefs in the lower branch¬ 
es of the glafs manufadure; but by that ad they were 
not only prevented from importing any other glafs than 
what was of Britilli manufadure, but alfofrom export¬ 
ing their own glafs, or putting it on a horfe or carriage - 
with a defign to be exported. This ad had been com- - 
plained of in Ireland as a great piece of injuftice, and it 
was the intention of his propofition to remove that 
grievance. 

With regard to the third propofition, his lordlhip 
obferved, that allowing Ireland a free trade to the 
colonies mull be confidered as a favour to that king- • 
dom. Confidering her even as an independent Hate, , 
fhe could fet up no claim to an intercourfe with the 
Britilh colonies.- By every principle of juftice, of the 
laws of nations, and the cuftom of the other European- 
powers who had fettlements and diftant. dependencies, . 
the mother country had an exclufive right to trade 
with, and to forbid all others from having any inter- - 
courfe with them. Were not this the cafe, what na¬ 
tion under the fun would fpend their blood and treafure ' 
in eftablilhing a colony, and protecting and defending - 
it in its infant ftate, if other nations were afterwards 
to reap the advantages derived from their labour, ha¬ 
zard, and expence. But though Great Britain had a 
right to reftrain Ireland from trading with her colonies, 
his lordlhip declared himfelf of opinion that it would * 
be proper to allow her to participate of the trade. 
This would be the only prudent means of affording her 
relief; it would be an unequivocal proof of the candour 
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Great Britain at the foreign markets, when, after the. and fmcerity of Great Britain ; and he had not the 
expence of land-carriage, freight, infurance, and fadto- leaft doubt but it would be received as fuch in Ireland, 
rage, the latter was able to underfell Ireland in her Britain, however, ought not to be- a fufferer by her 
own market on the very fpot, even though aided by bounty to Ireland ; but this would be the cafe, Ihould 
the low wages and taxes paid in the country. the colony trade be thrown open to the latter, without 

With regard to the linen, his lordlhip obferved, that, accompanying it with reflriftions • fimilar ■ to thofe 
however profperous it might appear, yet Hill it was which were laid upon the Britilh trade with them. An 


capable of great improvement. The idea of extend¬ 
ing and improving the linen-manufaCIure of Ireland 
originated from a pamphlet written by Sir William 
Temple ; and this gave rife to the compact which had 
been referred to. But though this compaCt was now 
about to be dilfolved, it was his opinion that the boun- - 
ties on importing Iriih linens ought not to be difeon- 
^tinued ; becaufe it appeared, that the Britifh bounties 
had operated as a great encouragement to the Iriih 
manufactures, at the fain ■ time that the fum ap¬ 
propriated to this purpole amounted to more than 
13,0001. 


equal trade mull include an-equal lhare of duties and 
taxes ; and this was the only proper ground on which 
the benefits - expected by the Iriih nation. could be 
either granted or defired. 

Having made fwme other obfervations on the pro- •• 
priety of thefe meafures, they were regularly formed 
into motions, and palled unanimoufly. .. In Ireland They a. c 
they were received with the utmoft joy and gratitude received 
by both houfes of parliament. On the 20th of De-with great 
cember the following refolutions were palled ; viz, 5 °! t ^ lc 
That the exportation of woollen and other manufac-' lrifli * 
tures from Ireland to all foreign places will materially 
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ireUiii'.. its profjje’ity, ard'thereby advance the welfare of 
Britain, ar.d the common ilrength, wealth, and com¬ 
merce of dte Britifh empire ; that a liberty to trade 
with the Britiih colonies in America and the Weft 
Indies, and the fettlements on the coaft of Africa, will 
be productive of very greet commercial benefits; will 
be a molt affectionate mark of the regard and attention 
of Great Britain to the diftreffes of the kingdom ; and 
will give new vigour to the zeal of his Majefty’s brave 
and loyal people of Ireland to (land forth in fupport 
of his Majefty’s perfon and government, and the inte- 
reft, the honour, and dignity of the Britifh empire.” 
The fame refolutions, were, next day, palfed in the 
houfe of peers. 

The higheft encomiums were now paffed on Lord 
North. His exertions in favour of Ireland were de¬ 
clared to have been great and noble; he was ftyled 
“ the great advocate of Ireland ;” and it was foretold, 
vanta e of t J lat h e W0U M be of glorious and immortal memory in 
the minori- that Jkingdom. But while thefe panegyrics were fo 
ty in par- lavifhly made on the minifter, the members in oppofi- 

lian.cnt. tion, in die Britifh parliament, were fpoken of in very- 

indifferent terms. It wjfs faid, that, while they 
thought the minifter did not mean to go into the bu- 
finefs of Ireland, they called loudly for cenfure againft 
him for not doing it; but when it was found that he 
meant ferioufly to take their affairs into confideration, 
90 they had then bafely feceded, and wholly forfaken the 
*1 hey are intexeft of the kingdom. Thefe cenlures were fo loud, 
a letter t ^ at a member, of the Britifh houfe of commons wrote 

from a a letter to be communicated to his friends in Ireland, 

member of in which he reprefented, that however politic it might 
the Britifh be to compliment the minifter" on the prefent occafion, 
houfe of was neither very wife nor generous in the members 
commons, 0 £ ^ j r jpj parliament to be fo ready in bellowing invec¬ 
tives againft their old friends in England. With regard 
to the minifter, it was alleged, that until he was driven 
to it by the meafures adopted in Ireland, his conduct 
had been extremely equivocal, dilatory, and indecifive. 
The minority had been juftly incenfed againft him for 
having fo grofsly facrificed the honour of the nation and 
the dignity of parliament as to refufe any fubftantial 
relief to the Irifh, until their own exertions had made 
it appear that every thing which could be done for 
them by the Britifh parliament was not a matter of 
choice but of neceffity. The minority, it was faid, had 
.eameftly and repeatedly laboured to procure relief for 
the people of Ireland; and if they had now contented 
themfelves with a filent acquiefcence in the minifter’s 
propofitions, it was only until they fhould know whe¬ 
ther they would be fatisfaClory to the people of Ire¬ 
land ; and becaufe what was now done, appeared to be 
more an aCt of ftate than of mere parliamentary deli- 
j beration and difeuffion. 

Additional To the propofitions already mentioned, Lord North 
propofi- added three others. 1. For repealing the prohibition 
<tions in fa- 0 f exporting gold coin from Great Britain to Ireland. 
""" r " f 2. For removing the prohibition to import foreign 
hops into Ireland, and the drawback on the exporta¬ 
tion of foreign hops. 3. For enabling his majefty’s 
Irifh fubjedts to become members of the Turkey com¬ 
pany, and to export woollens in Britifh or Irifh bot¬ 
toms to the Levant. In fupport of this laft refolution 
his lordfhip urged, that it was neceffary, becaufe the 
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exportation of woollens having been granted to Ire¬ 
land, the Irifh would naturally expeCt a fhare in the 
Turkey-trade, which, as matters flood, was not pof. 
fible, it having hitherto been a received opinion, that 
no Irifhman could be defied a member of the Turkey 
company. Notwithftanding all the fatisfaftion, how¬ 
ever, with which the news of thefe bills were received 
in Ireland, it was not long before thoughts of a dif¬ 
ferent kind began to take place. It was fuggefted, 
that a free trade could be but of little ufe, if held by a 
precarious tenure. The repeal of the obnoxious laws 
was reprefented as an aft of neceffity, not of choice, 
on the part of the Britifh parliament. When that ne¬ 
ceffity, therefore, no longer edited, the fame parliament 
might recal the benefits it had granted, and again fet¬ 
ter the Irifh trade by reftriftions perhaps more oppref- 
five than before. To fecure the advantages they now 
poffeffed, it was neceffary that the kingdom fhould en¬ 
joy the benefits of a free conftitution. For this the 
people looked up to the volunteer companies; and the 
idea of having fuch a glorious objeft in their power, 
augmented the number of thofe which had alio been 
increafed from other caufes. They had now received 
the thanks of both houfes of parliament, and thus had 
obtained the fanftion of the legiflature. Thus many 
who had formerly fcrupled tb conneft themfelves with 
a lawlefs body, made no fcruple to enter their lifts. 
Government aifo engaged feveral of their friends in 
the volunteer caufe. New companies were therefore 
raifed ; but whatever might be the political fentiments 
of the officers, the private men were univerfally at¬ 
tached to the popular caufe. The national fpirit was 
likewife kept up by feveral patriotic publications, par¬ 
ticularly the letters figned Owen Roe O’Niel, which 
in an efpecial manner attrafted the public attention 
nor was the pulpit backward in contributing its part 
in the fame caufe. 

To give the greater weight to their determinations, 
the volunteers now began to form themfelves into bat¬ 
talions ; and in a very fhort time they were all united 
in this manner, excepting a fmall number of compa¬ 
nies, which, from accidental caufes, continued feparate. 
The newfpapers were filled with refolutions from the 
feveral corps, declaring Ireland to be an independent 
kingdom, intitled by reafon, nature, and compaft, to 
all the privileges of a free conftitution ; that no power 
in the world, excepting the king, with the lords and 
commons of Ireland, had or ought to have, power to 
make laws for binding the Irifh ; and that, in fupport 
of thefe rights and privileges, they were determined 
to facrifice their lives and property. 

Notwithftanding all this zeal, however, the repre- 
fentatives of the people in Ireland feem yet to have 
behaved in a very fupine and carelefs manner, and to 
have been entirely obedient to die diftates of govern¬ 
ment. One of die houfe of commons declared in the 
month of April 1780, that “ no power on earth, ex¬ 
cepting the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, had 
a right to make laws to bind the people.” “ Every 
member in the houfe (fays Mr Crawford), one except¬ 
ed, acknowledged the truth of the propofition, either 
in exprefs terms, or by not oppofing it; and yet, how¬ 
ever aftonifhing it may appear, it was evident, that had 
the queftion been put, it would have been carried in 
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Ireland, the negative. The matter was compromifed. The 
quedion was not put; and nothing relating to it was 

97 entered on the journals. 

Irilh mu- This inattention, or rather unwillingnefs, of the ma- 
tiny bill jority to ferve their country, was more fully manifeded 
°^r- in the cafe of a mutin y bill > which they allowed to be 
pe Ua ‘ made perpetual in Ireland, though that in England 
had always been cautioufly palled only from year to 
year. After it was palled, however, fome of tire zea- 

98 lous patriots, particularly Mr Grattan, took great pains 
Bad ten- to fet forth the bad tendency of that aft. He obfer- 
dency ef it vet | 5 t h at (landing armies in the time of peace were 
let forth by £ontrar y t0 t h e principles of the conftitution and the 
tan rat ' fafety of public liberty ; they had fubverted the liberty 

of all nations excepting in thofe cafes where their num¬ 
ber was fmall, or the power of the fovereign over 
them limited in fome refpeft or other; but it was in 
vain to think of fetting bounds to the power of the 
chief magiftrate, if the people chofe by a datute to 
bind themfelves to give them a perpetual and irrefiftible 
force. The mutiny bill, or martial law methodized, 
was direftly oppofite to the common law of the land. 
It fet afide the trial by jury and all the ordinary deps 
of law ; eftablilhing in their Head a fummary proceed¬ 
ing, arbitrary crimes and punifhments, a fecret fen- 
tence, and fudden execution. The objeft of this was 
to bring thofe who were fubjeft to it to a Hate of im¬ 
plicit fubordination, and render the authority of the 
fovereign abfolute. The people of England, therefore, 
from a laudable jealoufly on all fubjefts in which their 
liberty was concerned, had in the matter of martial 
law exceeded their ufual caution. In the preamble 
to the mutiny aft, they recited part of the declaration 
of right, “ that handing armies and martial law in 
time of peace, without the confent of parliament, are 
illegal. Having then hated the purity and fimplicity 
of their ancient conhitution, and fet forth the great 
principle of magna charta, they admitted a partial and 
temporary repeal of it: they admitted an army, and a 
law for its regulation, but at the fame time they limit¬ 
ed the number of the former, and the duration of 
both ; confining the exihence of the troops themfelves, 
the law that regulated them, and the power that com¬ 
manded them, to one year. Thus were the handing 
forces of England rendered a parliamentary army, and 
the military rendered effectually fubordinate to the ci¬ 
vil magihrate, becaufe dependent on parliament. Yet 
the people of England confidered the army, even thus 
limited, only as a neceffary evil, and would not admit 
even of barracks, leh the foldier ffionld be hill more 
alienated from the hate of a fubjeft; and in this hate 
of alienation have a poh of hrength, which would aug¬ 
ment the danger arifing from his fituation. When 
the parliament of Ireland proceeded to regulate the 
army, therefore, they ought to have adopted the ma¬ 
xims of the Britidi conhitution, as well as the rules of 
Britifh difeipline. But they had totally departed from 
the maxims and example of the Englifh, and that in 
the moh important concern, the government of the 
fword. They had omitted the preamble which decla¬ 
red the great charter of liberty ; they had left the num¬ 
ber of forces in the bread of the king, and under thefe 
circumftances they had made the bill perpetual. 

It is probable that the bulk of the Irifh nation did 
Vol. IX. 


not at fird perce've the dan a ro s tendency of the bill Ireland, 
in queftion. The reprdentations of Mr Grattan and v 
others, however, foon opened their eyes, and a gene¬ 
ral diffatisfaftion took place. This was much increafed 
by two unfuccefsful attempts in the heufe of commons; 
one to obtain an aft for modifying Poyning’s law; 
and the other for fecuring the independency of the 
judges. A univerfal difguft againft the fpiritlefs con- 
duft of parliament now took place ; and the hopes of 
the people were once more fet on the volunteers. 

As it became now fomewhat probable that thefe 
companies might at laft be obliged to affert the rights ^ 
of their countrymen by force of arms, reviews were Kevitwj of 
judged neceffary to teach them how to aft in larger the volun- 
bodies, and to give them a more exaft knowledge of tct . rs ap ' 
the ufe of arms. Several of thefe reviews took place P 0,utei1 ' 
in the courfe of fummer 1780. The fpeftators in ge¬ 
neral were ftruck with the novelty and grandeur of the 
fight; the volunteers became more than ever the ob- 
jefts of efteem and admiration, and their numbers in¬ 
creafed accordingly. The reviews in 1781 exceeded 
thofe of the former year; and the dexterity of the 
corps who had alfociated more early was now obferved 
to be greater than that of the reft. More than 5000 
men were reviewed at Belfaft, wliofe performances were 
fet off to peculiar advantage by the dilplay of 13 
pieces of cannon. They lhowed their alacrity to ferve 
their country in the field, on a report having arifen 
that the kingdom was to be invaded by the combined 
fleets of France and Spain ; and for their fpirited beha¬ 
viour on this occafion they received a fecond time the 
thanks of both houfes of parliament. 

Such prodigious military preparations could not but 
alarm the Britifh miniftry in the higheft degree; and 
it was not to be doubted that the Irifh volunteers would 
come to the fame extremities the Americans had done 
unlefs their wifhes were fpeedily complied with. Still, 
however, it was imagined poffible to fupprefs them, 
and it was fuppofed to be the duty of the lord lieute¬ 
nant to do fo. It was during the admrnidration of 
the duke of Buckingham that the volunteers had 
grown into fuch confequence ; he was therefore re¬ 
called, and the earl of Carlifle appointed in his place. 

Though it was impoflible for the new governor to fup- 
prefs the fpirit of the nation, he found it no difficult shameful 
matter to obtain a majority in parliament. Thus every conduft of 
redrefs was for the prefent effeftually denied. Neither the Irilh 
the modification of Poyning’s law, nor the repeal of parliament* 
the obnoxious parts of the mutiny bill, could be ob¬ 
tained. The volunteers, exafperated at this beha¬ 
viour, refolved at once to fhow that they were refol- 
ved to do themfelves juftice, and were confcious that 
they had power to do fo. At a meeting of the of¬ 
ficers of the fouthern battalion of the Armagh regi¬ 
ment, commanded by the earl of Charlemont, the fol¬ 
lowing refolutions were entered into December 28th 18l 
1781. 1 . That the moll vigorous and effeftual me- A genefal 

thods ought to be purfued for rooting corruption out meeting of 
from the legiflative body. z. For this purpofe a meet- the volun ' 
ing of delegates from all the volunteer affociations was tee . rs 3 P* 
neceffary; and Dungannon, as the moil central town P °' 
in the province of Ulfter, feemed to be the mod pro¬ 
per for holding fuch a meeting. 3. That as many and 
lading advantages might attend the holding fuch a 
U u meeting 
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Ireland, meeting before tbe prefent feffion of parliament was 
much farther advanced, the 15th of February next 
fhould be appointed for it. 

Thefe refolutions proved highly ofFenfive to the 
friends of government, and every method was taken 
to difcourage it. On the appointed day, however, the 
reprefentatives of 143 volunteer corps did attend at 
104 Dungannon ; and the refults of their deliberations were 
Refoluti- as follow. 1. It having been afferted, that volunteers, 
ons of this as f uc fi s cannot with propriety debate or publifh their 
meeting. O pi n i ons on political fubjedts, or on the condudt of 
parliament, or public men, it was refolved unanimoufly, 
that a citizen, by learning the ufe of arms, does not 
abandon any of his civil rights. 2. That a claim from 
any body of men, other than the king', lords, and com¬ 
mons of Ireland, to make laws to bind the people, is 
illegal, unconftitutional, and a grievance. 3. Refol¬ 
ved, with one diffenting voice only, that the powers 
exercifed by the privy council of both kingdoms, under 
colour or pretence of the law of Poyning’s, are unconfti¬ 
tutional and a grievance. 4. Refolved unanimoufly, 
that the ports of this country are by right open to all 
foreign countries not at war with the king ; and that 
any burden thereupon, or obftrudtion thereto, except¬ 
ing only by the parliament of Ireland, are unconftitu¬ 
tional, and a grievance. 5. Refolved, with one dif¬ 
fenting voice only, that a mutiny bill, not limited in 
point of duration from feffion to feffion, is unconfti¬ 
tutional and a grievance. 6. Refolved unanimoufly, 
that the independence of judges is equally effential to 
the impartial adminiftration of juftice in Ireland as in 
‘England, and that the refufal or delay of this right 
is in itfelf unconftitutional and a grievance- 7. Re¬ 
folved, with 11 diffenting voices only, that it is the 
decided and unalterable determination of the volunteer 
companies to feek a redrefs of. thefe grievances ; and 
they pledged themfelves to their country, and to each 
other, as freeholders, fellow-citizens, and men of ho¬ 
nour, that they would, at every enfuing eledtion, fup- 
port only thofe who had fupported them, and would 
fupport them therein, and that they would ufe all 
conftitutional means to make fuch purfuit of redrefs 
fpeedy and efFedtual. 8. Refolved, with only one dif¬ 
fenting voice, that the minority in parliament, who 
had fupported thofe conftitutional rights, are intitled 
to the moft grateful thanks of the volunteer compa¬ 
nies, and that an addrefs to the purpofe be figned by 
the chairman, and publilhed with the refolutions of the 
* prefent meeting. 9. Refolved unanimoufly, that four 

members from each county of the province of Ul- 
fter, eleven to be a quorum, be appointed a committee 
till the next general meeting, to aft for the volunteer 
corps, and to call general meetings of the province as 
®ccafton requires. 10. The committee being appoint¬ 
ed, and the time of general meetings, and fome other 
affairs of a fimilar nature fettled, it was refolved una¬ 
nimoufly, that the court of Portugal having unjuftly 
refufed entry to certain Irifh commodities, the dele¬ 
gates would not confume any wine of the growth of 
Portugal, and they would ufe all their influence 
to prevent the ufe of the faid wine, excepting what 
was then, in the kingdom, until fuch time as the Irifh 
exports ihould be received in the kingdom of Portu¬ 
gal. 11. Refolved, with only two diffenting voices, 
}tat they hold the right of private judgment in mat¬ 


ters of religion equally facred in others as in them- Ireland, 
felves.; and that they rejoiced in the relaxation of the 
penal laws againft the Papifts, as a meafure fraught 
with the happieft confequences to the union and pro- 
fperity of the inhabitants of Ireland. 

While thefe proceedings took place at Dungannon, 10J 
the miniftry carried all before th. m in parliament. In Minillerial 
a debate concerning the exclufive legiflative privileges party pre- 
of Ireland, a law member, fpeaking of the arbitrary ™ ls exccJ - 
adts of England, afferted, that “ power conftitutea vc , ly >n 
right;” and a motion that the commons Ihould be de- P 1 umen * 
dared the reprefentatives of the people was carried in 
the negative. Thefe fcandalous proceedings could not 
but haften the ruin of their caufe. The refolutions 
entered into at the Dungannon meeting were received 
throughout the kingdom with the utmolt applaufe. A Iog 
few days after, Mr Grattan, whofe patriotiim has been Mr Grat- 
already taken notice of, moved in the houfe of com- tan’s mo- 
mons for a long andfpirited addrefs tohis majefty, decla- tion for an 
ring the rightsof the kingdom, and afferting the principle ls > d<> 
which now began to prevail, that Ireland could legally ? ‘ 1 , rmg t * 1 ® 
be bound by no power but that of the king, lords, and dency of 
commons of the country ; though the.Britifh parliament Ireland 
had affirmed fuch a power. This motion was at prefent rejected, 
rejected by a large majority; but their eyes were foon 
enlightened by the volunteers. 

Thefe having now appointed their committees of 
correfpondence, were enabled to communicate their 
fentiments to one another with the utmoft facility and I0 . 
quicknefs. An affociation was formed in the name of Deelarati- 
the nobility, reprefentatives, freeholders, and inhabi- 011 of tbe 
tants of the county of Armagh, wherein they fet forth. vo ‘ unteci ' t 
the neceffity of declaring their fentiments openly re- t0 
fpedling the fundamental and undoubted rights of the ^ ur P° e * 
nation. They declared,, that, in every fituation in 
life, and with all the means in their power, they would 
maintain the conftitutional right of the kingdom to be 
governed only by the king and parliament of Ireland; 
and that they would, in every inftance, uniformly and 
■ftrenuoufly oppofe the execution of any ftatutes, ex¬ 
cepting fuch as derived their authority from the parlia¬ 
ment juft mentioned ; and they pledged themfelves, in 
the ufual manner, to fupport what they now declared 
with their lives and fortunes. 

This declaration was quickly adopted by all the 
other counties, and fimilar fentiments became univer- 
fally avowed throughout the kingdom. The change in 
the Britifh miniftry in the fpring of 1782 facilitated the 
wifhes of the people. The duke of Portland, who Fav ™ ra y c 
came over as lord lieutenant in April that year, fent a meflkge 
moft welcome meffage to parliament. He informed fent to par- 
them, that, “his majefty, being concerned to find liamem by 
that difeontents and jealoufies were prevailing among tllc <luke 
his 1 < yal fubjedts in Ireland, upon matters of great ° al ,£° rt * 
weight and importance, he recommended it to parlia- a " 
ment to take the fame into their moft ferious confide- 
ration, in-order to fuch a final adjuftment as might 
give mutual fat is faff ion to his kingdoms of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland.” 

Mr Grattan, whofe patriotic efforts had never been Mr Grat- 
flackened, now ventured to propofe' a fecond time in tan’s fo- 
pariiament the addrefs which had been rejedted before, condat- 
On the 16th of April he began a fpeech to this pur- ^"’P*- m 
pofe with a panegyric on the volunteers, and the late f“ vnl1 . 1 , °‘, 
condudt of the people. The Iriib, he faid, were no 18 ai K -• 

longer 
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Ireland, longer a divided colony, but an united land, manifeft- 

1 — v -ing itfelf to the reft of the world in fignal inftances of 

glory. In the reft of Europe the ancient fpirit was 
expired ; liberty was yielded, or empire loft ; nations 
were living upon the memory of paft glory, or under 
the care of mercenary armies. In Ireland, however, 
the people, by departing from the example of other 
nations, had become an example to them. Liberty, 
in former times, and in other nations, was recovered 
by the quick feelings and rapid impulfe of the popu¬ 
lace. But in Ireland, at the prefent period, it was 
recovered by an aft of the whole nation reafoning for 
three years on its fituation, and then refcuing itfelf by 
a fettled fenfe of right pervading the land. The meet¬ 
ing of the delegates at Dungannon was an original mea- 
fure ; and, like all of that kind, continued to be matter 
of furprife, until at laft it became matter of admira¬ 
tion. Great meafures, fuch as the meeting of the 
Englifh at Runny Mead, and of the Irifh at Dungan¬ 
non, were not tire confequences of precedent, but car¬ 
ried in themfelves both precedent and principle; and 
the public caufe in both inftances would infallibly have 
been loft had it been trufted to parliament. The 
meeting at Dungannon had refolved, that the claim of 
the Britifh parliament was illegal; and this was a con- 
ftitutional declaration. The Irifh volunteers were af- 
fociated for the prefervation of the laws, but the con¬ 
duct of the Britifh parliament fubverted all law. Eng¬ 
land, however, had no reafon to fear the Irifh volun¬ 
teers ; they would facrifice their lives in her caufe. 
The two nations formed a general confederacy. The 
perpetual annexation of the crown was a great bond, 
but magna charta was a greater. It would be eafy 
for Ireland to find a king; but it would be impoffible 
to find a nation who could communicate to them fuch 
a charter as magna charta; and it was this which made 
their natural connection with England. The Irifh 
nation were too high in pride, character, and power, 
to fuffer any other nation to make their laws. England 
had indeed brought forward the queftion, not only by 
making laws for Ireland the preceding feflion, but by 
enabling his majefty to repeal all the laws which Eng¬ 
land had made for America. Had fhe confented to 
repeal the declaratory law againft America ? and 
would fhe refufe to repeal that againft Ireland ? The 
Irifh nation were incapable of fubmitting to fuch a 
diftinCtion. 

i io Mr Grattan now found his eloquence much more 

It is agreed powerful than formerly. The motion which, during 
l > ' this very feflion, had been rejected by a great majority, 

was now agreed to after a fhort debate, and the addrefs' 
to his majefty prepared accordingly. In this, after 
Subftance t ^ ian ^‘ n 8 ^ ls ma j e fty for his gracious meffage, and de- 
of the ad- c ^ ar ' n ? their attachment to his perfon and government, 
drefs. they allured him, that the fubjeCts of Ireland are a free 
people; that the crown of Ireland is an Imperial 
crown infeparably annexed to that of Britain, on which 
connection the interefts and happinefs of both nations 
eflentially depend : but the kingdom of Ireland is di- 
flinCt, with a parliament of its own : that there is no 
body of men competent to make laws to bind Ireland, 
except the king, lords, and commons thereof, nor any 
other parliament that hath any power or authority of 
any fort whatfoever, in this country, except the par¬ 
liament of Ireland. They affured his majefty, that they 


humbly conceive, that in this right the very eflence of Ireland, 
their liberties did exift ; a right which they, on the v 
part of all Ireland, do claim as their birthright, and 
which they cannot yield but with their lives. They 
allured his majefty, that they had feen with concern 
certain claims advanced by the parliament of Great 
Britain, in an aft intitled, “ For the better fecuring 
the dependency of Ireland an aCl containing matter 
entirely inecorcileable to the fundamental rights of the 
nation. They informed his majefty, that they concei¬ 
ved this aft, and the claims it advanced, to be the 
great and principal caufe of the difcontents and jealou- 
fies in the kingdom. They allured him, that his 
commons did moll fincerely wifh, that all the bills, 
which become law in Ireland, Ihould receive the ap¬ 
probation of his majefty under the feal of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; but yet, that they conceived the praftice of 
fuppreffing their bills in the council of Ireland, or al¬ 
tering them any where, to be another juft caufe of 
difcontent and jealoufy. They further allured his ma¬ 
jefty, that an aft intitled, “ For the better accommo¬ 
dation for his majefty’s forces,” being unlimited in du¬ 
ration, and defective in fome other circumftances, was 
another juft caufe of jealoufy and difcontent. Thefe, 
the principal caufes of jealoulies and difcontent in the 
kingdom,-they had fubmitted to his majefty, in humble 
expeftation of redrefs : and they concluded with an 
aflurance, that they were more confident in the hope of 
obtaining redrefs, as the people of Ireland had been, 
and were, not more difpofed to fhare the freedom of 
England, than to fupport her in her difficulties, and to 
{hare her fate. „ 

To this remarkable addrefs a mod gracious anfwer It 
was given. In a few days the lord lieutenant made a oufly re- 
fpeech to both houles; in which he informed them, ccived. 
that, by the magnanimity of the king, and wifdom of 
the Britilh parliament, he was enabled to aflure them, 
that immediate attention had been paid to their repre- 
fentations, and that the legillature of Britain had con¬ 
curred in a refolution to remove the caufes of their 
difcontents, and were united in a defire to gratify every 
wilh expreffed in the late addrefs to the throne; and 
that, in the meantime, his majefty was gracioufly dif- 
pofed to give his royal a (Tent to afts to prevent the 
fuppreffing of bills in the Irifh privy council, and to li¬ 
mit the mutiny-bill to the term of two years. 

The joy which now diffufed itfelf all over the king- Extreme 
dom was extreme. The warmeft addrefles were pre- J°y of tllc 
fented not only to his majefty but to the lord lieute- 
nant. The commons inftantly voted ioo,oool. to his 
majefty, to enable him to raife 20,000 men for the 
navy ; and foon after, 5000 men were likewife voted 
from the Irifh eftablifhment. The volunteers became 
in a peculiar manner the objefts of gratitude and tmi- 
verfal panegyric ; but none was placed i-a fo confpicu- 
ous a light as Mr Grattan. Addrefles of thanks flow¬ 
ed in upon him from all quarters ; and the commons XI * 
addrefled his majefty to give him 50,000!. as a re- ta * re f a£ " 
compenfe of his fervices : for which they proinifed to warded; 
make provifion. lJS 

This requeft was alfo complied with; but ftill the Jealoulie* 
jealoufies of the Irifh were not completely eradicated, begin to 
As the intended repeal of the declaratory aft was found revive » 
to be Ample, without any claufe exprefsly relinquifhing 
the claim of right, feveral members of the houfe of 
U u 2 commons 
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Ireland, commons Were of opinion, that the liberties of Ireland 
were not yet thoroughly fecured. The majority, how¬ 
ever, were of opinion, that the Ample repeal of the ob¬ 
noxious a£t was fufliicient; but many of the nation at 
large differed in featiments. Mr Flood, a member of 
the houfe, and a zealous patriot, now took the lead in 
this matter ; while Mr Grattan loft much of his popu¬ 
larity by efpouiing the contrary opinion. The matter, 
however, was to appearance finally fettled by the vo¬ 
lunteers, who declared themfelves on Mr Grattan’s fide. 
Still fome murmurings were heard; and it mull be own¬ 
ed, that even yet the conduct of Britain appeared equi¬ 
vocal. An'Engiifb law was palled, permitting importa¬ 
tion from oneoftheWeft India Illands to allhis majelly’s 
dominions; and of courfe including Ireland, though 
the trade of the latter had already been declared ablb- 
lutely free. This was looked upon in a very unfavoura¬ 
ble light. Great offence was alfo taken at a member 
of the Englilh houfe of lords for a fpeech in parliament, 
in which he afferted, that Great Britain had a right to 
bind Ireland in matters of an external nature ; and 
propofed to bring in a bill for that purpofe. The pub- 


n6 
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there is no inconfiderable profperi of gold and filver in Ireland, 
fome parts of the kingdom. No country in the world v ' 
abounds more in beautiful lakes, both frefh and fait 
water ones ; and it is alfo plentifully watered with many 
beautiful rivers. The commodities which Ireland ex¬ 
ports, as far as her prefent trade will permit, are hides, 
tallow, beef, butter, cheefe, honey, wax, hemp, metals, 
and fifh : wool and glafs were, till December 23. 1779, 
prohibited ; but her linen trade is of late grown of 
very great confequence. England, in the whole, is 
thoughttogainyearlyby Ireland upwards of 1,400,0001. 
and in many other refpefls {he muft be of very great 
advantage to that kingdom. Formerly, indeed, fhe 
was rather a burden to her elder fitter than any bene¬ 
fit ; but the times are changed now, and improve every 
day. 119 

Mr O’Halloran fays, the linen manufacture was car- Linen mi- 
ried on in Ireland in very early days to a great ex- m >f a & ur « 
tent; and Gratianus Lucius quotes a defcription of ^ ] r o ^ ntr °'" 
the kingdom, printed at Luyden in 1627 ; in which the 
author tells us, “ That this country abounds with flax, 
which is fent ready fpun in large quantities to foreign 


lie difeontent was alfo greatly inflamed by fomecircum- nations. Formerly (fays he) they iwove great quan¬ 


tities of linen, which was moftly confirmed at home, 
the natives requiring above 30 yards of linen in a fhirt 
or fhift.” So truly expenfive was the Irifh fafhion of 
making up fhirts, on account of the number of plaits 
and folds, that, in the reign of Henry VIII. a ftatute 
patted, by which they were forbidden, under a fevere 
penalty, to put more than feven yards of linen in a fhirt 
or fhift. 

We may form fome idea of what the trade of Ire¬ 
land muft have been in former times, when, fo late as 
the reign of Brien Boru, who died in 1014, notwith- 
ftanding the ravages and diftreffes which a Danifh war. 
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fiances relating to this bill, which were particularly 
obnoxious. Lord Beauchamp, in a letter addrefled 
to one of the volunteer corps, was at pains to fhow that 
the fecurity of the legiflative privileges obtained from 
the parliament of Britain was infufficient. The lawyers 
corps alfo, who took the queftion into confidera- 
tion, were of the fame opinion ; but the circumftance 
which gave the greateft offence was, that the chief 
juftioe in the Englifh court of king’s bench gave 
judgment in an Irifh caufe diredtly contrary to a 
law which had limited all fuch judgments to the firft 
of June. All thefe reafons of difeontent, however, 
were removed on the death of the marquis of Rocking- of above 200 years continuance, muft haye produced 
ham, and the appointment of the new miniftry who throughout the kingdom, the annual duties arifing 
■ fvrceeded him. Lord Temple came over to Ireland, from goods imported into the Angle port of Limerick, 
and his brother and fecretary Mr Grenville went to and paid in red wine, amounted to 365 pipes! Even 
England, where he made fuch reprefentations of the fo lately as the laft century, it is fcarcely credible what 
difeontents which prevailed concerning the infufficiency riches this city derived from the bare manufadure of 
of the declaratory adt, that Mr Townfhend, one of the {hoes, which were exported in amazing quantities ; 
fecretaries of flate, moved in the houfe of commons for whereas now, inflead of fhoes and boots, we fee the raw 
leave to bring in a bill to remove from the m : nds of the hides {hipped off for foreign markets, 
people of Ireland all doubts refpeding their legiflative No country in the world; feems better fituated for a 
and judicial privileges. This bill contained, in the fulleft maritime power than Ireland, where the ports are con- 
and mod exprefs terms, a relinquifhment on the part of venient to every nation in Europe, and the havens 
the Britifli legiflature of all claims of a right to inter- fafe and commodious. The great plenty of timber, 
fere with the judgment of the Irifh courts, or to make the fuperior excellence of the oak, and the acknow- 
laws to bind Ireland in time to come. Thus the con- ledged {kill of her ancient artizans in wood-works, 
tell was at laft ended ; and ever fince this kingdom has are circumftances clearly in her favour. That the 
continued to flourifti, and to enjoy the bleflings of Irifh formerly exported large quantities of timber, is 
tranquillity and peace, free from every kind of reftric- manifeft from the churches of Gloucefter, Weftmin- 
tion either on its commerce or manufariures. fter-monaftery and palace, &c. being covered with 

The climate of Ireland would almoft perfectly agree Irifti oak. 


with that of England, were the foil equally improved, 
being abundantly fruitful both in com and grafs, efpe- 
cially the latter; in confequence of which, an infinite 
number of black cattle and ftieep are bred, particularly 
in the province of Connaught. Few countries produce 
finer grain than that which grows in the improved 
parts of this kingdom. The northern and eaftem 
counties are beft cultivated and inclofed, a-nd the moft 
populous. 

Ireland is known to have many rich mines; and. 
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The government of the kingdom is in the hands of Govcrn _ 

a viceroy, or lord-lieutenant, who lives in very great nieut, po- 
fplendor. In his abfence there are lords-juftices (ftyled pulution, 
their excelkncie ), generally three in number, viz. lord 
primate, lord high chancellor, and the fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons. The parliament of Ireland meet 
every other winter, or oftener, according to exigencies. 

Ireland is divided into four large provinces, and 
thofe again into 32 counties, as follows. 


I. U L- 



Ireland. 


I R E 

ULSTER. 


Counties. 

1. Antrim 

2. Armagh 
3_Cavan 

4. Down 

5. Donnegal 

6. Fermanagh 

7. Londonderry 

8. Monaghan 

9. Tyrone 


Houfes. 

20738 

i 3 I2 5 

9268 

26090 

12357 

5674 

14527 

266^7 

16545 


Extent, &C. 

Length 681 ., f 4 6o cir- 

Breadth 98 J " [cumfer. 
Irilh plantations. 

Acres, 2836837 4496205 

Parishes, 365 [Englifh 
Boroughs, 29 
Baronies, 55 
Archbilhop. 1 
Bifhoprics, 6 
Market-towns, 58 


II. LEINSTER. 


r. Caterlogh, or Car- 

low 5444 

2. Dublin 24145 

3. Kildare 8887 

4. Kilkenny 3231 

5. King’s-county 9294 

6. Longford 6057 

7. Lowth 8150 

8. Meath (Eaft) 14000 

9. Queen’s coun¬ 

ty 11226 

10. Weflmeath 9621 

11. Wexford 13015 

12. Wicklow 7781 


Leng. 104 7 a f 360 cir- 
Bread. 55 J £cumfer. 

Ir. acr. 2642958, or 4281155 


Parilhes, 858 [Englifh 
Boroughs, 53 
Baronies, 99 
Market towns, 63 
Archbifhopric, I 
Bifhoprics, 3 

The rivers are, the Boyne, 
Barrow, Liify, Noir, and 
the May. 


III. MUNSTER. 


1. Clare 11381 Leng. 100 7 f6oocir- 

2. Cork 47334 Bread. 107 3 mi 6S [cumfer- 

3. Kerry n653 Acres 3289932, 5329146 

4. Limerick 19380 Parifhes, 740 [Englifh 

5. Tipperary 18325 Boroughs, 26 

4 . Waterford 9485 Baronies, 63 

Houfes, 117197 
Archbifhopric, 1 
Bifhops, 6 

IV. CONNAUGHT. 

1. Galway 15576 Leng. 90 f 7 5°° cir- 

Bread.8o [ J cumfer. 

2. Leitrim 5156 Acres, 2272915, 3681746, 

Parifhes, 330 [Englifh 

3. Mayo 15089 Boroughs, 10 

Baronies, 43 

4. Rofcommon 8780 Archbifhopric, 1 

Bifhop, 1 

5. Sligo 597° Houfes, 49966 

Rivers are the Shannon, 

May, Suck, and Gyll. 

In 1731, while th* duke of Dorfet was lord-lieute¬ 
nant, the inhabitants were numbered, and it was found 
that the four provinces contained as follows : 


Connaught 21604 
Leinfler 203087 


221780“ 

Leinfler 203087 1 447916 

vs? sash** 


700453J 11309768J 

There are 44 charter working-fchools at prefent in 
Ireland, wherein 2025 boys and, girls are maintained 
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and educated. Thefe fchools are maintained by an an- Ireland, 
nual bounty of 10001. by a tax upon hawkers and ped- v ' 
lars, and by fubferiptions and legacies. The children 
admitted are thofe born of Popifh parents, or fitch as 
would be bred Papifts if neglefted, and are found of 
limbs. Their age muft be from fix to ten ; the boys 
at 16, and the girls at 14, are apprenticed into Prote- 
flant families. The firli fchool was opened in 1734. 

Five pounds are given to every perfon educated in thefe 
fchools upon his or her marrying a Proteflant. An 
Englifh aft of parliament, lately tolerated the Catholic 
religion in Ireland, and by that means has relieved 
thoufands of ufeful fubjefts. 

The return of houfes in Ireland for the year 1754, 
was 395,439 ; and for the year 1766, it was 424,046. 
Suppofing therefore the numbers to have increafed at' 
the fame rate, the number of houfes now cannot be lefs 
than 454,130; which, allowing five perfons to a fa¬ 
mily, will make the number of inhabitants 2,260,650 : 
but as the return of houfes by hearth-collectors is ra¬ 
ther under than above the truth, and as there are many 
families in every parifh who are by law excufed from 
that tax, and therefore not returned, the number on a. 
moderate eftimate will be 2,500,000. Sir W. Petty 
reckoned 160,000 cabins without a chimney ; and if 
there be an equal number of fuch houfes now, the num-. 
ber of people will be above 3,000,000. Mr Molyneux 
fays, “ Ireland has certainly been better inhabited for-, 
merly; for on the wild mountains between Ardmach 
and Dundalk, are obfervable the marks of the plough,, 
as they are alfo on the mountains of Altmore. The 
fame has been obferved in the counties of Londonderry 
and Donnegal. Mountains that are now covered with 
bogs have been formerly ploughed ; for when you dig 
five or fix feet deep, you difeover a foil proper for ve¬ 
getation, and find it ploughed into ridges and furrows: 
a plough was found in a very dead bog near Donne-, 
gal; and an hedge, with fome wattles, Handing under 
a bog that was five or fix feet in depth. The flump 
of a large tree was found in a bog ten feet deep at: 
Caflle-Foibes; the trunk had been burnt, and fome 
of the cinders and afhes flill were lying on the flump.. 

Mr Molyneux further fays, that on the top of an 
high mountain, in the north, there were then remain¬ 
ing the flreets and other marks of a large town. bj 

Beauty feems to be more diffufed in England', a- Appear-, 
mong the lower ranks of life, than in Ireland ; which ance al “l 
may, however, be attributed to the mere modes of li- ^1^4 
ving. In England, the meaneft cottager is better fed, habitants, 
better lodged, and better dreffed, than the mofl opu¬ 
lent farmers here, who, unaccuilomed to what Eng¬ 
lifh peafants reckon the comforts of life, know no lux¬ 
ury but in deep potations of aquavit®. 

From this circumflance, we may account for- a fa ft. 
reported by the officers of the army here. They fay, 
that the young fellows of Ireland, who offer to enlifl, 
are more generally below the given height than in 
England. There can be no appeal from their tefli-. 
mony; for they were Irilh, and the flandard is an in¬ 
fallible tefl. No reafon, indeed, can be given why 
the caufes which promote or prevent the growth of o-. 
ther animals, ihould not have fimilar effefts upon the 
human fpecies. In England, where there is no flint, 
of provifions, the growth is not checked ; but, on the ; 
contrary, it is extended to the utmoll bound of na¬ 
ture’% 
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ti-eland. tare’s original intention: whereas, in Ireland, where 
~ v food is neitlier in the fame quantity nor of the fame 
quality, the body cannot expand itfelf, but is dwarfed 
and ftunted in its dimensions- The gentlemen of Ire¬ 
land are full as tall as thofe of England ; the difference, 
then, between them and the commonalty, can only 
proceed from the difference of food. 

The inhabitants, in general, of this kingdom, are 
very far from what they have too often and unjuftly 
been reprefented by thofe of Britain who never faw 
them, a nation of wild Irifh. Miferable and oppref- 
fed, as by far too many of them are, an Englifhman 
will find as much civility in general, as amongft the 
fame clafs in his own country; and for a fmall pecu¬ 
niary confideration, they will exert themfelves to pleafe 
you as much as any people, perhaps in the world. 
Poverty and oppreflion will naturally make mankind 
four, rude, and unfociable, and eradicate, or at leaft 
fupprefs, all the more amiable principles and paffions 
of humanity. But it fhould feem unfair and ungene¬ 
rous to judge of, or decide againft, the natural difpo- 
fition of a man reduced by indigence and oppreflion 
almoft to defperation. Let commerce, agriculture, 
and arts, but call forth the dormant activity of their 
genius, and roufe the native fpirit of enterprize, which 
now lies torpid within them ; let liberal laws unfetter 
their minds, and plenty cheer their' tables; they will 
foon fhow themfelves deferving to rank with the mofl 
^ refpedtable focieties in Europe. 

Account of The bogs wherewith Ireland is in fome places over- 
the bogs in grown, are not injurious to health, as is commonly 
Ireland. imagined ; the watery exhalations from thefe are nei¬ 
ther fo abundant nor fo noxious as thofe from marihes, 
which become prejudicial from the various animal and 
vegetable fubftances which are left to putrify as foon 
as the waters are exhaled by the fun. Bogs are not, 
as one might fuppofe from their blacknefs, mafles of 
putrefadlion ; but, on the contrary, they are of fuch a 
texture, as to refill putrefaction above any other fub- 
Itance we know of. A Ihoe, all of one piece of lea¬ 
ther, very neatly Hitched, was taken out of a bog 
fome years ago, yet entirely frelh ;—from the very fa- 
lhion of which, there is fcarce room to douht that it 
had lain there fome centuries. Butter, called roujkin, 
hath been found in hollowed trunks of trees, where it 
had been hid fo long, that it was become hard and al- 
moll friable, yet not devoid of undluofity; that the 
length of time it had been buried was very great, we 
leam from the depth of the bog, which was ten feet, 
that had grown over it. But the common phenome¬ 
non of timber-trees dug out of thefe bogs not only 
found, but alfo'fo embalmed as afterwards to defy the 
injuries of time, demonftrate the antifeptic quality of 
them. The horns of the moofe-deer mull have lain 
many centuries in a bog; for the Irifh hiftpries do not 
recognize the exi Hence of the animal whereon they 
grew. Indeed, human bodies have, in many places, 
been dug up entire, which muH have lain there for 
ages. The growth of bogs, however, is variable in 
different places, from the variety of conditions in the 
fituation, foil, humidity, and quantity of vegetable 
food; in fome places it is very rapid, in others very 
flow; and therefore their altitudes cannot afford any 
certain meafure of time. In the manufadluring coun¬ 
ties of the north, peat-fuel has become fo fcarce, that 
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turburies let from five" to eight guineas an acre. In Ireland 
fome places they are fo eradicated, there does not re- v— ~* 

main a trace of them, the ground being now converted 
into rich meadows and fweet pafiures. 

If we truH to authorities, we muff conclude that Trade of 
Ireland was not originally inferior to England, either Ireland on 
in the fertility of the foil or falubrity of the climate. the in - 
When this country fhall have felt the happy effedts of crea *®' 
the late conceffions and indulgencies of the Britifh par¬ 
liament, by repealing feveral acts which reflrained the 
trade of this kingdom with foreign ports, and allow¬ 
ing the exportation of woollen manufadtures and glafs, 
and fhall have received further indulgencies from the 
fame authority ; and when the fpirit of induflry fhall 
be infufed, in confequence of it, into the common 
people ; their country will not be inferior to any other 
on the globe under the fame parallel. It is very dif¬ 
ficult to fay, whether foreign or domeflic caufes have 
operated mofl powerfully in laying wafle this fruitful 
country; which, by being relieved from their late un¬ 
natural prohibitions, will be enabled to furnifh a grand 
proportion of fupplies to Great Britain, and will un¬ 
avoidably become of vafl importance, by its reciprocal 
trade, in reflraining the increafe of that of France, 
who cannot carry on this important branch of traffic 
without the affiflance of Irifh wool. The wool of 
France is fhort and coarfe, being, in the language of 
the manufadturers, neither fine in the thread nor long 
in the flaple. This obliges them to have recourfe to 
the wool of Ireland, which pofieffes both thefe quali¬ 
ties. Affified by a pack of Irifh wool, the French are 
enabled to manufadture two of their own ; which they 
will no longer be enabled to procure, as the Irifh will 
■now work up their own wool which they ufed to ex¬ 
port ; great part of which found its way to France, 
and enabled them to fupply other markets, to the great 
prejudice of Britain. The happy effedts of it have 
been already felt; for notwithflanding it was fo late 
as December 23. 1789, that the royal affent was given 
to the taking off their reflraints on woollen exports, it 
appears, that on January 10th following, an export 
entry was made at the cuflom-houfe of Dublin ef 
1300 yards of ferge for a foreign market, by William 
Worthington, Efq. 

IRENvEUS (St), a bifhop of Lyons, was born in 
Greece about the year 120. He was the difciple of 
Pappias and St Polycarp, by whom, it is faid, he was 
fent into Gaul in 157. He flopped at Lyons, where 
he performed the office of a prieft ; and in 178 was 
fent to Rome, where he difputed with Valentinus, and 
his two difciple s Florinus and Blaftus. At his return 
to Lyons, he fucceeded Photinus, bifhop of that city ; 
and fuffered martyrdom in 202, under the reign of 
Severus. He wrote many works in Greek, of which 
there only remains a barbarous Latin verfion of his five 
books againft heretics, fome Greek fragments in dif¬ 
ferent authors, and pope Vidior’s letter mentioned by 
Eufebius. The beft editions of his works are thofe 
of Erafmus, in 1526; of Grabe, in 1702; and of 
Father Maffuet, in 1710. St Irenxus’s ftyle is clofe, 
clear, and ftrong, but plain and Ample. Dodwell has 
compofed fix curious diflertations on the works of St 
Irenaeus. 

He ought not to be confounded with St Irenxus the 
deacon, who in 275 fuffered martyrdom in Tufcany, 

under 
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Irene under the reign of Aurelian; nor with St Iraeneus, 
l( bifhop of Sirmich, who fuffered martyrdom on the 
r J 3 ' , 25th of March 304, during the perfecution of Dio- 
clefian and Maximianus. 

IRENE, emprefs of the eaft, celebrated for her va¬ 
lour, wit, and beauty ; but deteftable for her cruelty, 
having facrificed her own fon to the ambition of reign¬ 
ing alone. She died in 803. 

IRESINE, in botany : A genus of the pentandria 
order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 54th order Mif- 
cellanece. The male calyx is diphyllous, the corolla 
pentapetalous ; and there are five neftaria. The fe¬ 
male calyx is diphyllous, the corolla pentapetalous ; 
there are two feflile fiigmata, and a capfule with flocky 
feeds. 

IRIS, in phyfiology, the rainbow. The word is 
Greek, ipn, fuppofed by fome to be derived from upa 
“ I fpeak, I tell 5” as being a meteor that is fuppofed 
to foretel, or rather to declare rain. See Rainbow. 

Lunar Iris, or Moon-rainbow. See Rainbow (Lu¬ 
nar). 

Iris, in anatomy, a ftriped variegated circle round 
the pupil of the eye, formed of a duplicature of the 
uvea. See Anatomy, p. 767. 

Iris is alfo applied to thofe changeable colours which 
fometimes appear in the glades of telefcopes, micro- 
fcopes, &c. fo called from their fimilitude to a rain¬ 
bow. The fame appellation is alfo given to that co¬ 
loured fpectrum, which a triangular prifmatic glafs 
will project on a wall, when placed at a due angle in 
the fun-beams. 

Iris, the Flower de Luce, or Flag-flower, &c. in 
botany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging 
to the triandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural 
method 1 anking under the fixth order, Enfata. The 
corolla is divided into fix parts; the petals alternately 
reflexed ; the ftigmata refembling petals. 

There' are 44 fpecies, all herbaceous flowering per¬ 
ennials, both of the fibrous, tuberous, and bulbous 
rooted kind, producing thick annual ftalks from 3 or 
4 inches to a yard high, terminated by large hexape- 
talous flowers, having three of the petals reflexed quite 
back and three eredt; moil of which are very orna¬ 
mental, appearing in May, June, and July. 

Culture. All the fpecies are eafily propagated by 
offsets from the roots, which ihould be planted in Sep¬ 
tember, October, or November, though almoft any 
time from September to March will do. They may 
alfo be raifed from feed, which is the belt method for 
procuring varieties. It is to be fown in autumn, foon 
after it ripens, in a bed or border of common earth, 
and raked in. The plants will rife in the fpring, and 
are to be tranfpl anted next autumn. 

Properties. The roots of the Florentine white iris, 
when dry, are fuppofed to have a pedtoral virtue. They 
have an agreeable fmell, refembling that of violets; 
and hence are ufed in perfumes, and in flavouring of 
liquors. When recent, they have a bitter, acrid, 
naufeous taffe ; and when taken into the body, prove 
ftrongly cathartic; on which account they have been 
recommended in dropfies, in the dofe of three or four 
fcruples.—The juice of the fpecies called bajlard aco- 
rus, or y. Vow jiag-jlower, is alfo very acrid, and hath 
been found to produce plentiful evacuations from the 


bowels when other means had failed. For this pur- 
pofe, it may be given in dofes of 80 drops every hour lr ° n - , 
or two ; but the degree of its acrirfiony is fo uncertain, 
that it can hardly ever come into general ufe. The 
frefh roots have been mixed with the food of fwine 
bitten by a mad dog, and they efcaped the difeafe, 
when others, bitten by the fame dog, died raving mad. 

Goats eat the leaves when frefh ; but cows, horfes, and 
fwine, refufe them. Cows will eat them when dry. 

The roots are ufed in the ifland of Jura for dying 
black.—The roots or bulbs of a fpecies growing at the 
Cape, are roafted in the allies and ufed as food by the 
natives: they are called oenkjes, and have nearly the 
fame taffe with potatoes. The Hottentots, with more 
refle&ion than generally falls to the lliare of favages, ufe 
the word oenkjes in the fame fenfe in which Virgil ufed 
that of arijlne, that is, for reckoning of time ; always 
beginning the new year whenever the oenkjes pufh out 
of the ground, and marking their age and other events 
by the number of times in which in a certain period 
this vegetable has made its appearance.—The Sibe¬ 
rians cure the venereal difeafe by a decoction of 
the root of the Iris Siberica, which ads by purging 
and vomiting. They keep the patient eight days in a 
ftove, and place him in a bed of the leaves of the 'arc- 
tium lappa, or common burdock, which they frequently 
change till the cure is effeded. 

I is-Stone. See Moon-Stone. 

IRON, one of the imperfed metals, bus the hardeft 
and mod ufeful as well as the mod plentiful of them 
all, is of a livid whitilh colour inclining to grey, and 
internally compofed to appearance of fmall facets ; fuf- 
ceptible of a fine polifh, and capable of having its 
hardnefs more increafed or diminifhed by certain che¬ 
mical proceffes than any other metal. t 

It is very generally diffufed throughout the globe, Diffufed al- 
being frequently found mixed with fand, clay, chalk, and moft ail 
being likewife the colouring matter of a great number °, v "f tIle 
of ffones and earth. It is found alfo in the afhes of ® 
vegetables, and in the blood of animals, in fuch abun¬ 
dance, that fome authors have attributed both the co¬ 
lours of vegetables and of the vital fluid itfelf to the 
iron contained in them. In confequence of this abun¬ 
dance the iron ores are extremely numerous. % 

1. Native Iron, formerly thought not to have an Found na- 
exiftence any where, is now certainly known to have t‘ v c ia Si- 
been met with in feveral places. It is, however, by ^ ~ 
no means common, but occurs fometimes in iron mines. ne ® a ’ C ‘ 
Margraaff found a fibrous kind of it at Eibenftock in 
Saxony, r and Dr Pallas found a mafs in Siberia weigh¬ 
ing 1600 pounds. Mr Adanfon likewife informs us, 
that native iron is common about Senegal; but fome 
naturalifts are of opinion that thefe pieces which have, 
been taken for native iron, are in reality artificial, and 
have been accidentally buried in the earth. The large 
piece mentioned by Dr Pallas is of that fpecies called 
red Jhort, which is malleable when cold, but brittle 
when red hot.—A mafs of a fimilar nature is find to 
have been lately found in South America. 

This American mafs of iron was clifcovered by fome PHI. Traaj, 
Indians in the diftrhff of Santiago del Eftero in the v °h 78- 
midft of a wide extended plain. It projected about a 
foot above the ground, and almoft the whole of its 
upper furface was vifible ; and the news of its being 
found in a country where there are no mountains, nor 

even 
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even the fmalled done within a circumference of ioo 
leagues, could not but be very furprifmg. Though the 
journey was attended with great danger on account of 
the want of water, and abundance of wild beads in 
thefe deferts, fome private perfons, in hopes of gain, 
undertook to vifit this mafs ; and having accomplifhed 
their journey, fent a fpecimen of the metal to Lima 
•and Madrid, where it was found to be very pure foft 
iron. 

As it was reported that this mafs was only the ex- 
,tremity,of an immenfe vein of the metal, a commiffion 
was given to Don Michael "Rubin de Celis to examine 
the fpot; and the following is an abdraft of his ac¬ 
count. K ■ 

“ The place ^ called Otumpa, in lat> 27. 28. S. and 
the mafs, was found almolt buried in pure clay and 
•allies. Externally it had the appearance of very com- 
paft irop ; 'but internally was full of cavities,. as if the 
whole had been,formerly in a liquid date. -I was con¬ 
firmed in this idea (fays our author), by obferving, on 
| the furface of it, the impreffion of human feet , and 
hands of a large fize, as well as of the feet of’Iarge 
birds, which are common in this country. Though 
thefe impreffions feem very , perfeft, yet. I am per- 
fuaded that they are either a, lufus nature, or that im¬ 
preffions of this kind were previoufly upon the ground. 
and that the liquid m,afs of iron falling upon it recei¬ 
ved them.- It refernbled nothing fo much as a mafs of 
dough; which having been damped with impreffions 
of hands and feet, and marked with a finger, had af¬ 
terwards been converted into iron. 

. “ On digging round the mafs, the under furface 
was found covered' with a coat of fcori® from four to 
fix inches thick, undoubtedly occafioned by the moi- 
dure of the earth, becaufe the upper furface was clean. 
No appearance of generation was obferved in the earth 
below or round,, it to a great didance, About two 
leagues to the cadward is a brackifh mineral l'pring, 
the only one to be met with in all the; country. Here 
there was a very gentle afcent of between four and fix 
feet in height, running from north to fouth; all the 
red being, as-perfeft a level as can be imagined. The 
earth in every ~p£rFabout this fpring, as well as near 
the mafs,, is very light, loofe, and greatly refembling 
allies even in colour. The grais of the -adjacent parts 
is very ihort, fmall, and extremely unpalatable to cattle; 
but that at a didance is long and extremely grate¬ 
ful to them : from all which circumdances it is proba- 
■ ble that this mafs was produced by a volcanic Cxplofion. 
Its weight might be eftimated at about 300 quintals.— 
It is likewife..an undoubted faft, that in thefe' foreds 
there exids a mafs of pure iron in the lhape of a tree 
with its branches. At a little depth in the earth are 
found dones of quartz of a beautiful red’ colour, 
which the honey-gatherers, the, only perfons who fre¬ 
quent this country, make ufe of as flints to light their 
fires. Tlifcy had formerly carried fome of them away 
on account of their peculiar beauty, being fpotted and 
dudded as it were with gold. One of thefe, weigh¬ 
ing about an ounce, was ground by the governor of 
the didrift, who extracted from it a drachm of gold.” 

The native iron faid to have been found about Sene¬ 
gal has a cubical form; and out of this the black 
inhabitants make different kinds of veffels for their 
own ufe. Some maffes have been found in a polyhe¬ 


dral granulated form, and of a bright yellow colour; 1 ju«. 

but, which, on being polifhed, fhow the proper colour ' *-■ 

of the metal. Mr Bergman informs us, that the great 
mafs of native metal found in Siberia refembles forged 
iron in its conipofition, a centenary, or 63 grains, 
yielding 49 cubic inches of inflammable air ; and from 
many experiments it appears, that duftile iron yields 
from 48 to 51 cubic inches of the fame kind of air. 

Dr Matthew Guthrie informs us, that “ the pores of 
this iron were filled with a yellow vitreous matter, of 
fuch hardnefs as to cut glafs.” The cells are lined- 
with a kind of varnifli contiguous to the glaffy fubdance 
within. ^ 3 

2..The calciform ores are either compofed of the Calciform 
blackifli, blackifh-brown, or red calx of the metal; the ores, 
former being in fome meafure magnetic, in confequence 
of the phlogidon it contains; the latter fhowing no¬ 
rthing of this property until it be rpaded. 

* The name of calciform may be applied to all the ores 
of this metal, excepting the native iron already men¬ 
tioned, and the native Pruffian blues, of which we ftall 
afterwards treat. All of them are mixed with diffe-- . 

, rent minerals, and generally take their colour from that 
of the calx of iron which is prevalent in them. Mr 
Ikirwan enumerates a great many different fpecies. 4 

3. Steel ore, Stachlerz, the ferrum chalybeatum Linnet, Steel ore. 
and minera ferre nigra of Cronjiedt. This is of a dark co¬ 
lour, folid andcompaft, but with difficulty dri king fire 

with fleel; reducible to a black powder, obedient to the 
magnet, and fomewhat malleable when red hot: af¬ 
fording from 60 to 80 per cent, of good iron. It is met 
with in Sweden, the Iile of Elbe, and North'America. 

The ferrum tejfularc and minera ferri cryjlallizata of Walle- 
rius, belongs to this fpecies, but, is fomewhat lefs ,; 
magnetic. Our author denominates it crydallized iron. 
ore in "an oftohedral or cubic form. • s 

4. The magnet, according to Fourcroy, is a muddy Magnet, 
iron ore, which, however, fome authors fuppofe to be. 

very near the metallic date. Mr Kirwan fays it differs . n • 
but little from the foregoing, only that it has lefs- 
ludre. There are two kinds, the fine and the coarfe 
grained, of. which the latter lofe their power the 
fooned. When heated red hot, it fmells of fulphur. (j 
Our author thinks it may contain nickel, as this femi- Suppofed 
metal is found to.poffefs a magnetic property when pu- to contain 
rifled to ascertain degree. • nickel. 

5. The brown calx., of iron combined with plumba- 7 
go, blade eifen glimmer, fchmeartz, efen bahen or e fenman, , roWn or 
confids of black fhining fcalfcs more or lefs magnetic, 
affording, according to Mr Rinrnan, 26 percent of iron, 

the red being plumbago. 

6. The brown'calx of iron united with the white 8 
cal^of manganefe, and mild,calcareous earth in various Wh 
proportions?. Thefe conditute the white ores of iron, orcs - 
on which Mr Bergman has given a diifertation.— ’ 

“ They have received (fays he) divers denominations 
from the Angular heat with which they are accompa¬ 
nied. Their texture is almod the fame with that of 
the calcareous done,- yet it is rarely found compaft, 
and compofed of impalpable particles. It is fometimes 
fquamous, fometimes granulated with fmall didinft 
particles, fome of them fhining, but in general fpa- 
thous. This difeription, however, is not meant for the'r 
complete and perfeft date ; for the figure of their parts 
is more or lefs dedroyed by fpontaneous calcina¬ 
tion ; 
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Iron, turn; way, the whole mafs is atlength refolved into a 
V "~“ v powder: fometimes it is found ftalaftitic, fiftulous and 
ramous, cellular, or even germinating like mofs. Some¬ 
times, though very feldom, they have fufficient hard- 
nefs to llrike fire with Heel ; but though, wlien found 
mixed with flint and newly dug up, they are of this 
kind, yet they foon lofc the property we fpeak of. 
When perfeft, they generally refemble the calcareous 
ftone, unlefs when expofed for fome time to the air, 
by which the union of their parts is gradually dimi- 
niihed. Their colour is white, but the furface which 
comes into contaft with the air grows gradually brown, 
or even blackiih ; yet as long as the iron which is con¬ 
verted into an ochre remains in them, they have a 
ferruginous hue; but though the furface is thus 
-changed, the internal parts remain the fame, and, 
on being filed or broken, exhibit the natural colour. 
—This change is effected by the air, not upon the 
iron, as is commonly believed, but on the white calx 
of manganefe which is dephlogifticated by the atmof- 
phere. 

“ The fpecific gravity of the ore, when perfedt, va-- 
ries between 3,640 and 3,810, and is diminifhed ac¬ 
cording to the degree of calcination. The ore whofe 
particles are quite feparated is from 2.5 to 2.9 ; but 
that which is not perfedtly corroded, from 3.3 to 3.6. 
It is rarely attradled by the magnet, whether perfedt or 
calcined,though the metallic part fometimes amounts to 
9 nearly one half the weight. 

A moun- The white ores of iron are found, though in very 
t 3 ic'mU° n *" ma ^ quantity, in Sweden. The Suart-begger, or Black 
lecarlia in Mountain , in Dalecarlia, has it's name from its furface, 
Sweden, which is grown black by calcination. It is high, and 
naked on the fummit, which is eroded by a broad cal¬ 
careous vein with fhining particles of fpar, and a 
white ore of iron, together with a galena, pfeudo- 
galena, black ore of iron, pyrites, fchoerl, and garnet 
intermixed. In the old mines at Halleforo, or the 
eaftern mines, the rock itfelf appears to confift of a 
white ore of iron ; but in other places it is either found 
in fmall quantity, or very poor in metal. Many moun¬ 
tains about Smialkald in Germany contain thefe ores. 
In one called Stahlbegger, a broad vein occurs almoft 
horizontal, and from 25 to 30 fathoms thick. It con- 
fifts of an irregular fpar, in which are difperfed quartz 
and pieces of the ore, which are found of a better 
quality in proportion as they are more deeply feated. 
The uppermoft fide, which is pendant, confiits of a 
fandy ftone from 9 to 20 fathoms high; but the 
lower is margaceous, and is found more indurated to¬ 
wards the lower parts; and at the very loweft is ex¬ 
tended by a blue mica: the fides fcarcely cohere to 
the vein. The whole mountain in Nauflavia confifts of 
a yellowifh ore of iron, certain veins of which are ac¬ 
companied with copper, and others with haematites. 
The hill of Arzberg, fituated at Eifenartz in Upper Si- 
nia, is 6000 fathoms in circuit, 900 in diameter, and 
450 in height. According to fome accounts the ore is 
irregularly accumulated and concreted, confifting of 
mafles of quartz charged with argillaceous earth and 
white ore of iron; but,- according to others, the ore is 
found there not only in heaps, but in various veins.” 

This ore, when analyfed, gave 38 parts of the 
brown calx of iron, 24 of the white calx of manga¬ 
nefe, and 50 of mild calcareous earth. Another from 
Weft Silvathreg, yielded 22 of the brown calx of iron, 
Vol. IX. 


28 of the white calx of manganefe, and 50 of mild bon . 
calcareous earth. The aerial acid is ufed, and is united ' / 
not only to the earth, but alfo to the metallic calx. 

The above proportions of the crude materials in the 
ore of Eifenartz, would yield according to Mr Kirwan, 

38 parts of calcareous earth, 38 of iron in its metallic 
ftate, and 24 of manganefe. Many others are poorer, 
and fome to fuch a degree as fcarcely to deferve the 
name of an ore. They abound alfo in France and 
Spain, and are found fometimes in heaps, fometimes alfo 
forming veins, ftrata, or even whole mountains. Mr 
Bergman never found them contain any organifed bo¬ 
dies ; a mark (fays he) by which the molt ancient 
productions of the earth have been diftinguilhed. 

When this iron ore bears a ftalaftitica -1 appearance, 
and is very white, it is called Jlos fieri, and eifien bluth. 

An hundred parts of it yield 65 of salcareous earth, 
and 35 of calx of iron ; which, according to Rinman, 
produce 2 7 of iron in its metallic ftate. 10 

7. Magnetic fiand. Of this kind is the black fand Black fond 

of Virginia, whofe fpecific gravity is about 4.600, and °f Virgi- 
contains half its weight of metal. i ‘ 

From an account inferted in the Philofophical 
Tranfaftions for 1763, we are informed, that there are 
very large quantities of this fand-iron ore in Virginia ; 
perhaps as large as of any other kinds of iron-ore. It 
is fo pure, that it requires a mixture of bog-ore, or of 
flags from other fmeltings, to reduce it to a metallic 
form. The iron and fteel produced from it were 
above 60 per cent, or from 50 to 85; the quality of 
both extremely good; and two fmall bars w'ere fent as 
a fample to the mufeum of the Royal fociety of Lon¬ 
don. Large ftrata of black fand-iron-ore are found in 
Portugal, even at a confiderable diftance from the fea- 
fhore, or from any running waters. A very great 
part of this black fand is attradled by the magnet. 

There is alfo found, particularly in France, a black, 
heavy, unmagnetic fand, of the filicious kind, which 
is faid to contain iron and zinc in great quantity. Mr 
Kirwan, p. 143. of his Mineralogy, fpeaks of a filice- 
ous fand confolidated by femiphlogifticated calx of 
iron, which does not crumble into fand when powder¬ 
ed. It is generally of a black or brown colour ; but 
grows reddifh or yellowifh, and moulders by expofure 
to the air. It does not effervefee with acids, unlefs it 
contains teftaceous particles, which is frequently 
the cafe; it is even frequently covered with fhells. 

He adds, that the agglutinating power of folutions of' 
iron has been fhown by a ftony concretion of this fort 
that had been long buried in the fea, and is mention¬ 
ed in a paper of Mr Edward King in the Philofophi¬ 
cal Tranfaftions for 1779. Mr Rinman, however, 
has found that dephlogifticated calces of iron, and par¬ 
ticularly its folutions in mineral acids, have no binding 
power. lr 

8. Red calx of iron indurated and combined with a Indurated 
fmall quantity of clay, frequently with manganefe.— red ore. 
Fourcroy calls this a muddy iron-ore, which feertis to 

be formed in the manner of ftalaftites, and deriving its 
name from its colour, which is commonly red, or the 
colour of blood, though not without variations. Mr 
Kirwan fays, that “ it is generally of a red, yellow, 
purple, or brown colour, of a metallic luftre, and very 
hard, though feldom capable of giving fire with fteel.” 

Fourcroy tells us, that it is ufually compofed of layers 
which cover each other, and are themfelves formed of 
X' x cos- 
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convergent needles, the external part being covered 4.000. It is ufed in pelifhing glafs and metals ; for Iron, 

with tubercles; and that it is not only diftinguifhed which pnrpofe it muft firft be ground down and le- "* 

by the colour, but by the form, as the haematites bo- vigated in mills. 14 

trytes, in the form of bunches of grapes. Mr Kirwan 11. The argillaceous ores. Thefe comprehend the ores ' 
tells us, that its ftruclure is either folid, granular, ochres, and more particularly thofe mentioned by 
fcaly, ®r fibrous; that it occurs in lhapelefs maffes, in Fourcroy under the name of Icg-crcs of iron, which are 
a ftaladlitical form; or, according to Gmelin, cryftal- commonly met with difpofed in beds, and feemingly 
lized in regular forms; though M. de Lille denies depofited by waters. Mr Fourcroy informs us, that 
this. In feme places it forms whole mountains, and this kind of ore is very often in the form of fpherical 
affords from 40 to 80 per cent, of iron. Mr Gerhard bodies either regular or irregular. Organic matters, 
extracted alum from it, which affords a proof of its fuch as wood, leaves, bark, fhells, &c. are not unfre- 
containing clay ; and Mr Hilan found it alfo to con- quently found in the Hate of bog-ores. This kind of 
tain manganefe. In its natural ftate it is r.ot affefted tranfition feems to indicate an analogy betwixt iron- and 
by the magnet; but by torrefadlion it becomes black organic fubftances. In the wood of Boulogne near 
and magnetic. Auteuil there is a mine of bog-ore of iron, in which 

9. Haematitical, red, yellow, and brown ochres, vegetable fubftances become mineralized almoft imme- 
Thefe are, by Mr Kirwan, intitlcd “ hsmatites in a diately under our eyes. 

lool'e form, mixed with a notable proportion of argill” Mr Kirwan diftinguifhes two principal varieties of 
(clay.) They are diftinguifhed, he fays, from clays, by thefe ; one found on mountains, and fuch as are met 
containing a larger proportion of martial particles. To with in fwampy grounds or low lands overflown with 
this fpecies belong the ores which become brown by water; both of them very heavy, and fome abforbing 
calcination, and likewife magnetic. They are fome- water like clays. 

times mixed with clay or calcareous earths ; in which The Highland argillaceous ochres are either yellow, jjighfand 
cafe thefe ores effervefee with acids. The haematites, red, brown, or greyifh, indurated and friable, or loofe ar gjllace- 
or blood ftones, have their names, net on account of and powdery, or in grains ; they are compofed chiefly ous ores, 
their external colours, but becaufe, when reduced to of the red or yellow calx of iron, or of a grey iron ore 
powder, they produce a red or blood-colour. The called Torjlen, in a loofe form mixed with clay. Hence 
yellow haematites, however, only produce the fame co- they often contain manganefe or fiderite, and in France 
lour by pulverifation. They are produffive of very are faid to be mixed with a calx of zinc. They do not 
good iron, and are found in great abundance in the obey the magnet before calcination, and rarely after it., 
province of Galiza in Spain. The inhabitants of Com- They effervefee with acids only in confequence ofbe- 
poftella, the capital, make a good commerce of thefe ing mixed with calcareous earth; they are foluble 
haematites of the hardeft kind for the burnifhing gold with difficulty in the acids, but the moft foluble are 
leaves, and various other metals. A dark blue kind, the belt. The iron produced from them is of very dif- 
fomewhat fimilar to black-lead, is principally employ- ferent quality, according to the nature of the ore from 
cd for thefe purpofes. They are found in many parts whence it is produced. To this fpecies belong the 
of Europe, fometimes forming whole mountains. The hornftone overloaded with iron, and a white iron ore 
moft extraordinary ores of this kind, both on account mentioned by Rinman found in Kent. It is mixed 
of their forms and of their various and brilliant colours, with clay or marl, and is fcarcely foluble in acids. It 
are found in the ifland of Elba near the coaft of Tuf- affords 47 per cent, of brittle iron. 16 

cany. The cryftallized ores are here the moft beauti- The fwampy argillaceous ores, according to Mr Kir- Swampy 
ful and the moft common, though not to be met with wan, arc found in irregular lumps of a brown or brow- orcs ' 
any where elfe. They exhibit various gradations of nifh-black, and fometimes in round balls, porous or fo- 
the fineft colours, as red, violet, blue, green, yellow, lid, or in flat round pieces or in grains, and fometimes 
brown, and black ; infomuch that, according to Coud- in flender triangular prifms parallel to each other, and 
rai’s expreflion, they look like fo many clufters of very brittle. It is mixed with clay and extradfive, and 
emeralds, fapphires, diamonds, rubies, and topazes. E. becomes magnetic by calcination ; during which opera- 
'Peni and Mongez affirm, that thefe ores are minerali- tion it gives out a quantity of aerated volatile alkali, 
zed only by the aerial acid; though Coudrai is of opin- and lofes one-fourth of its weight. The crude ore af- 
ion, that they contain fulphur alfo. Befides thefe beau- fords about 36 percent, of metal, and 50 percent, af- 
tiful cryftallized ores, this ifland contains alfo many ter calcination. The iron produced from it, at leaft 
others ; being indeed little other than a group of iron- in Sweden, is that called coldjhort. According to 
mountains. "The ores in general produce the very bell Mr Kialm fome forts of this ore contain 28 per cent, of 
kind of iron. manganefe. 

To. Emery, fmyris, is a grey or reddifn iron-ore 12. Red calcareous iron ore is found loofe in many Rei 
found in great quantity on the iflands of Jerfcy and parts of England, effervefees ftrongly with acids, and is reous ore< 
Guernfey. It is extremely hard, yielding in this re- ufed as a paint under the name of red ochre. 18 

fpeft to no fubftance except the diamond itfelf. It is 13. Martial calamine. Though calamine is properly Martial ca* 
alfo very refractory, and for thefe reafons is not ufed an ore of zinc, it fometimes contains fuch a large pro-k aune * 
for the fake of the metal it contains, nor indeed i> it portion of iron as to make it worth while to extra# the 
well known what proportion is contained in it. “ The iron. The ore confifts of a mixture of quartz and clay, 
bell fort (fays Mr Kirwan) is of a dark grey colour, with the calces of iron and zinc. It it is of a moderate 
but becomes brown, and in great meafure magnetic, by hardnefs, and a yellow, red, or brown colour. 19 

calcination: other forts are of a rufty redilh white 14. Martial pyrites. This has its name from its Martial 
er yellowifh colour. Its fpecific gravity is from 3,000 to propei ty of giving fire with Heel. It is commonly in pyrites. 

finall. 
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fmaU red mafies, fometimes regularly formed, and u- 
fuilly cubical, fpherical, or dodecahedral, though their 
form varies considerably. Some are brown on the out- 
fide, others of the colour of iron, 1'omc yellowilh, and 
refembling the ores of copper, even on their Surface; 
but all of them are yellow, and as it were coppery 
within, and for the mod part compofed of needles, or 
pyramids of feveral Tides, whofe Summits converge to a 
common centre. The pyrites are commonly difperfed, 
and particularly in copper mines in the neighbourhood 
of iron mines, and in clays and coal mines, the upper 
firatum of the latter being almoft always pyritous. 
They are all eafily decompofed, and yield green vitri¬ 
ol, as is explained under the article Chemistry. 

15. Iron mineralized by arfenic. This combination 
takes place either by the combination of arfenic alone 
with the metal, or in conjunction with fulphur. The 
former is called in Germany mifpickel, and fpeifs by the 
Bohemians ; is of a bright white colour, fometimes, 
though rarely, variegated like a pigeon’s neck, and is 
not eafily altered by expofure to the air. It is not 
magnetic either before or after calcination ; it is fo- 
luble in acids, and affords arfenic by diftillation in the 
proportion of 30 or 40 per cent, and fometimes con¬ 
tains a fmall proportion of copper and Silver. It is 
frequently found in indurated clay, quartz, fpar, 
fchoerl, &c. and mixed with other metallic ores. 
When this metal contains lefs than -^-th of arfenic, it 
is magnetic, according to Scheffer; whence, if the 
calcination be pufhed to a fufficient length, the ore 
mud remain magnetic. 

That fpecies of ore which confills of iron mineralli- 
zed by fulphur and arfenic together, contains the white, 
grey or bluifh grey pyrites or marcafite. It is found 
either in folid compact maffes of a moderate ilze, or in 
grains, and gives fire with Steel. When burnt it affords 
a blue flame and the fmell of arfenic, with orpiment or 


turaily with the phofphoric acid. The muddy or bog 
ores are fometimes of this nature: a portion of this 
compound remaining in the iron gives it the property 
of being brittle when cold. Iron in this State was 
called fukrite by Bergman, and it has fmee been called 
water-iron. 

There are feveral other kinds of iron ore enumerated 
by mineralogifts ; butthofc already mentioned are the 
moil remarkable. 

The following obfervations on iron in its different 
dates, with an account of the methods of manufadhi- 
ing it, &c. are" extracted from Magellan’s Notes on 
Cronftedt’s Mineralogy. 

1. Iron is employed in three different Hates, each 
having its peculiar properties, by which they are each 
more particularly applicable to various purpofes. The 
firft is caji iron, the Second is wrought or malleable iron, 
and the third is called Jlcel. 

According to Bergman, caff iron, which may be 
called unripe or raw-iron, contains the fmalled Share of 
phlogifton. The malleable iron contains the greated 
quantity ; and the itcel a middling Share between both, 
neither fo much as the malleable, nor fo little as the 
cad-iron. This lad is called alfo pig-iron, and yctlin in 
England. 

2. The riched ores of iron are the compact and 
ponderous, of a brownifh, reddiih brown, or red co¬ 
lour. Some of thefe ores, in colour and appearance, 
do not ill refemble iron itfelf; as the grey ores of Der¬ 
byshire, and the bluifh of the Fored of Dean in Glou- 
cederfhire, Mod of the Swedifh ores are likewife of 
this kind. Others are blackifh, brown, red, yellowifh, 
or rudy-coloured: thefe are the mod common in Eng¬ 
land and Germany. There is one very Angular fpe¬ 
cies of a driated texture, and of a pale yellowifh or 
greyifh colour, oftentimes white, and in Some degree 
pellucid ; which, although in its crude date, prOmifes 


realgar, indead of pure arfenic by diftillation in clofe nothing metallic, neverthelefs, on being moderately 
v'effels. It is not magnetic either before of after cal- calcined, dilcovers, by the deep colour it atliimes, that 
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cination, and contains much more arfenic than ful¬ 
phur. 

16. Native Pritjpem blue confids of clay mixed with 
iron, and coloured with fome unknown tinging fub- 
dance, generally found in fwampy grounds or bogs. It 
is at fird white, but when expofed to the air becomes 
either of a light or deep blue. By heat it turns green- 
ifh, and emits a dight flame, becoming afterward red 
and magnetic. It is foluble both in alkalies and acids ; 


it abounds in iron. Cramer informs us, that it gives 
out by fufion from 30 to 60 per cent. But fome richer 
ores yield no lefs than 70 and 80 on the hundred. 

3. Different kinds of iron ore are found adhering 
in fome mines to the tops of caverns in form of icicles 
or Arise, fometimes irregularly cindered together, fome¬ 
times hanging down like the bridles of a brufh ; from 
whence the name of hrujh iron-ore. Other particular 
. forms of the iron done have occafioned a vaiietv of 
but the alkaline dilution is precipitated by acids, and fanciful names, that are met with in fome of the me- 
the acid dilution by alkalies. The precipitate at fird tallurgic writers, 
is greenifn, and gradually affumes a white hue, but 4. The iron of’Great Britain is made from three 
regains its blue colour cn being mixed with vegetable different kinds of ores: 1. From tire iron-ore called 
adringents. Mr Woulfe found this kind of ore in Scot- the Lavcajhire ore, fom the country where it is found 
land on the furface of the earth. The greated part of in greated abundance. This ore is very heavy, of a 
marfhy grounds containing turf, likewife have foine of fibrous or lamellated texture; it is of a dark purple, 
this. approaching to a Shining black ; and when reduced to 

Terra ver- 17. The terra vrte, or green earth of Verona and powder, it becomes of a deep red : it lies in veins like 
te, or green Normandy, is ufed as a pigment, and contains iroil in the ores of other irietais. 2. The bog ore, which re- 
carth of f ornc unknown date, mixed with clay, ar.d fometimes fembles a deep yellow ochry clay, and Seems to be the 

with chalk and pyrites ; alum and Selenite being like- depofition of fome ferruginaceous rivulets, vh<Te cur- 

wife accidentally mixed with it. It is foluble with dif- rents had formerly been over the furface of thofe flat 

Iron^nine- ^ cu ^ t y ’ n acids, is not magnetic before calcination, and marfhy plains. It lies in beds of irregular thicknefs, 

rahzed by becomes of a coffee-colour by heat. cbrnmonly frofn zi to id inches, and very various in 

phofphoric 18. Mr Fourcroy informs us, that “ it has been their breadths from fide to fide, nevef being of great 
difedvered fome years ago, that iron is often united ua- dimenlions. 3. The iron-dones, however, have no re- 
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gntar appearance* and do not in the lead refemble a 
metal in their external furface. They lie often in beds 
of great extent, like other ftony matters, and are fome- 
times ftratified with thefeams of pit-coal, forming alter¬ 
nate layers. 

5. The ores of iron are commonly calcined previ¬ 
ous to the fufion, even the harder ones, though they 
fhould contain nothing fulphureous or arfenical, in or¬ 
der to calcine the hard adhering matrices, and render 
the maffes foft enough to be eafily broken into frag¬ 
ments of a convenient fixe for melting. After the 
mineral is duly prepared, it mull be fmelted in fur¬ 
naces of large capacities, from 16 to 25 feet high, and 
from 1 o to 14 wide : the mod approved diape nearly 
refembles that of a hen’s egg, with the larged end un- 
dermoft, below which is a fquare cavity to contain the 
melted metal, and at the top a very fhort vent about 
20 inches in diameter. The inner wall is built of fire- 
done, which, endures very drong heat with little rilk 
of melting, and all the joints are cemented with mor¬ 
tar compofed of fand and clay. This is furrounded 
with more building, which deviates more and more 
from a circular form, and becomes a fquare building 
of about 20 feet at the bafe, and gradually converges 
to the top. 

6. Near the bottom is an aperture, for the infer- 
tion of the pipe of a large bellows, worked by water 
or by other machines that may produce a drong cur¬ 
rent of air. Some very powerful ones, as thofe in the 
iron works at Colebrook-dale and at Carron, confid 
of two of more iron cylinders, about upwards of two 
feet wide, whofe pidons are alternately moved by a 
fmall fire engine or by a water wheel: but Mr Wil- 
kinfon very ingenioufly adapted to his own a large 
vaulted receiver furrounded by water, which produces 
a very regular and uniform blad. Two or more holes 
are alfo left ready to be occafionally opened at the bot¬ 
tom of the furnace, to permit at a proper time the fco- 
ria and the metal to flow out, as the procefs may re¬ 
quire. Charcoal, or coke with lighted brufliwood, is 
firfl thrown in : and when the infide of the furnace has 
acquired a drong ignition, the ore is thrown in by 
fmall quantities at a time, with more of the fuel; 
and commonly a portion of lime-done is thrown alfo 
as a flux. The ore gradually fubfides into the hotted 
part of the furnace, where it becomes fufed ; and the 
metallic parts being revived by the coal, pafs through 
the fcoria, and fall to the lower part or bottom of the 
furnace, where apaffage is open for taking off the fcum 
or drofs.. The metal now in drong fufion is let out 
by a tap-hole into furrows made in a bed of fand: the 
large mafs, which fets in the main furrow, is called by 
the workmen a few, and the leffer ones pigs of iron. 
Chimney-backs, doves, garden-rollers, &c. are formed 
of this rough metal, taken out of the receiver with 
ladles, and cad into moulds made of fine fand.” 

It is proper to obferve, that the excefllve and long- 
continued ignition kept up in thefe furnaces gradually 
wades the materials of which they are compofed, ren¬ 
dering their fides thinner until at lad they become un¬ 
able to fudain the weight of the melted metal; fo that 
it has fometimes been known to burd out fuddenly in 
a violent and mod dedrudtive dream. At certain in¬ 
tervals, therefore,. the fire ought to be allowed to go 


out, whatever may be the expence of rekindling it, and 
tire furnace examined and repaired. 

7. The quantity of fuel, the additions, and the 
heat, mud be regulated, in order to obtain iron of good 
quality ; and this quality mud likewife in the fird pro- 
duff be neceffarily different, according to the nature 
of the parts that compofe the ore. 

8. Two or three tons, viz. 4000 or. 6000 pounds 
weight of iron, are now run off in 24 hours, at fome 
large furnaces, after the application of the large bel¬ 
lows ; whild fcarcely an hundred weight could be ob¬ 
tained in a day before that application, becaufe a large 
quantity of the metal was left in the drofs; hence in 
fome places the flags of different ores, left by old ope, 
rators in former times, are now remelted to advantage 
along with freih ore ; and on account of the richnels 
of thefe old flags of different ores, fome people have 
been milled in the opinion, that the metal was rege¬ 
nerated in them. 

9. Peat and turf has been found to anfwer tolera¬ 
bly well, mixed with charcoal, for the fmelting of iron- 
ores ; but an attempt to ufe it on a large fcale has at- 
lad been found not to anfwer the expeditions that had 
been conceived from the fird trials. Pit-coal, if ap¬ 
plied to the fame purpofe, renders the iron hard and 
brittle ; but this inconvenience is prevented, by previ- 
oufly coaking the coal, and employing it in the date 
of true coak. Cramer, in his Art of Affaying, p. 347. 
fays, that pit-coals, kennel-coals, and Scotch-coals,- 
which burn to a white afh like wood, and abound 
more in bitumen, may be ufed in the fird fluxion of- 
the iron from its ore; and if the iron proves not fo 
malleable as required, this property may be given to<« 
it by melting the metal a fecond time with wood. 

10. The bed cad-iron or raw-iron, as much freed, 
from heterogeneous matters as the ufual procefs of. 
fmelting can effedt it, is not at all malleable, and fo - 
hard as perfeffly to withdand the file. 

11. In general the impure cad-iron, as ran, from, 
the ore, is melted down a fecond time in another fur¬ 
nace, intermixed with charcoal. A drong blad of air 
being impelled on the furface of the metal, its fufion 
is remarkably promoted; the iron thickens into a mafs 
called a loop, which is conveyed under a large hammer 
raifed by the motion of a water-wheel. The iron is 
there beaten into a thick fquare form, is then heated, 
again until almod ready to melt, and is forged; by a 
few repetitions of this procefs, it becomes complete¬ 
ly malleable, and is at length formed into bars for 
fale. 

12. Iron in. this date of malleability is much foft- 
er than before, and of a fibrous texture. But if it is 
dill crude and brittle after the above procefs, it (hows ■ 
that there have remained heterogeneous matters, being 
hidden in its interdices, which mud be expelled for .- 
this purpofe the iron mud be dratified with charcoal-duft . 
within a proper furnace, heaped up in good quantity 
in drata; then the fire mud be blown pretty drongly, 
fb as to bring it to a fufion, which is to be helped by 
the addition of fufible fcorias or of fand. The fire 
mud not be much greater than neceffary to make all. 
thefe melt as equally as podible; to obtain this end, 
the melted rnafs mud be agitated here and there with 
poking rods of wrought iroD, in order to make every 

part.. 
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Iron, part feel alike the a'ftion of the fire and air; and the 
—v inereafmg fcorias taken out once or twice. 

13. In the mean time, a great many fparkles will 
be thrown out from the iron, which diminish, the more 
as the iron comes nearer to the defired degree of pu¬ 
rity, but they never ceafe entirely. The burning coals 
being then removed, and the fcoria conveyed out of 
the fire through a channel made for that purpofe, the 
iron, by leflening the violence of the fire, grows iclid, 
and mud be taken out red-hot, and tried by linking 
it with a hammer. If it proves crude Hill, let the 
melting be repeated ; and when it is at laft fufficiently 
purified, it is to be hammered, and extended various 
ways, by making it red-hot many times over; this 
done, it will no longer be brittle, even when cold, as 
Cramer aflerts. 

14. Call-iron has of late been brought into the 
malleable ftate by palling it through rollers inftead 
of forging it. Indeed this feems to be a real improve- 
ment m the procefs, as well in point of difpatch, as in 
its not requiring that fkill and dexterity which forge- 
men only acquire by long praftice. If the purpofes 
©f commerce fhould require more iron to be made, it 
will be eafy to fabricate and ere<ft rolling machines, 
though it might be impracticable to procure expert 
foregemen in a fhort time. 

13. This method was difcovered by Henry Cort 
of Gofport, who obtained an exclufive privilege grant¬ 
ed by the king’s patent. By this procefs the raw or 
caft-iron is freed from the impurities, which are not 
difcharged in the common methods of rendering this 
metal malleable; for iron is in itfelf a fimple homo¬ 
geneous metal; and all iron mud become equally good, 
if it be purified from the heterogeneous and unmetallic 
particles that are any ways mixed with it. 

16. The ordinary method of converting caft-iron 
into malleable, is, as we have feen, by employing great 
quantities of charcoal, which furnifhes phlogifton, and 
remetallizes the particles, which are unmetallized and 
mixed with the heterogeneous matters contained in 
the fufed mafs : but in Cort’s method there is no need 
of charcoal, inftead of which only fea-coal is employ¬ 
ed ; becaufe the objeft is not to remetallize, but only 
to expel what is unmetallic, inftead of endeavouring 
to reftore the calcined parts with charcoal at a great 
expence, and ftill leaving the bufinefs undone. In 
this method the iron is only heated and wrought lim¬ 
ply by the heat of the • flame, inftead of being mixed 
•with the burning fuel and afhes, which are not eafily 
difengaged afterwards from the metal. The fqueezing 
it between the rollers, forces out the melted flags from 
the metallic pores, and brings its metallic fibres into a 
perfedt folidity and clofe contadl, fo that they are 
obliged to cohere much more perfedtly to each other, 
than by the interrupted and partial aftion of the ham-. 
mer. By the operation of being long ftirred, the ful- 
phureous particles are more difpofed to be difengaged, 
and are burned away in the form of blue fparks ; the 
metal then begins to curdle, and to lofe its fufibility, 
like folder when it juft begins to fettle; the metallic, 
particles meeting and coalefcing together, - much like - 
the churning of milk, where the cream is feparated by 
the union formed between the fibrous particles of the 
cheefe. The curdles formed into a connected mafs 


become what is called loops. The procefs is as fob Iron. 

lows: 

17. Five or fix hundred weight of raw caft-iron 
(and even of cold fhort iron) is brought into a low 
fufion, on a kind of hearth or low furnace, in which it 
lies to the depth of about 6 inches. One or two 
workmen continually ftir this fufed mafs with long 
iron pokers for about 4 or 5 hours. The heat is then 
lowered : the men fafhion the iron into narrow' pfecejr- 
of about 31- feet long, and 3 inches fquare, with' long', 
knives or duffels made for that purpofe. They are 
then heated to the welding degree, and hammered to 
expel and fcatter the unmetallic drofs. Thefe flabs • 
are then formed to a wedge-point at one end, in order 
to' adapt them to be received between the rollers : 
they are malleable already, but they contain ftill fome 
drofs. 

18. They are then heated again to the hotteft 
welding heat in the air furnace : and immediately pat- 
fed through large iron-rollers, turned by a water-wheel - 
or by horfes. If the end prefented to the rollers fhould 
flip inftead of entering, a. boy, who ftands ready, 
throws fome fand upon the iron, and it goes in eafily. 

Much foreign and heterogeneous matter is fqueezed 
out by the rollers ; and the iron comes out in a purer 
malleable ftate. The fame heat will ferve' to pafs the 
iron through two fets. of rollers, which are grooved fo 
as to fafhion it into nail-rods or other forms accprding- 
to the required purpofes. 

19. Various and repeated.fevere trials have been 
made in the royal dock-yards of England, in the pre¬ 
fence of perfons of knowledge and rank, to prove the - 
ftrength, malleability, andfoftnefs or toughnefs of this ■ 
new iron; and it has proved to be equal, and even 
fometimes fuperior, to the beffc SWedifh iron. But it 
is not eafy to conceive by what Angular - fatality fo 
great an improvement in manufacturing this moft ufe- 
ful metal has not yet: been generally adopted by the 
iron-mafters. 

20. Steel'is iron in an intermediate ftate’between, 
caft-iron and malleable iron, which is foft and tough. 

The iron run from fome German ores is found to be a 
good fteel when forged only to a certain point. 

But the beft fteel is ufually made by cementation 
from the beft forged iron, with matters chiefly of the 
inflammable kind. Two parts of pounded charcoal 
and one of wood allies is efteenied a good cement. 

The charcoal dull may be made, of bones, horns, lea¬ 
ther, and hairs of - animals, or of any of thefe ingre-. 
dients after they are burned in a clofe veflel till they 
are black: thefe being pulverized, and mixed with 
wood-afhes, mull be well mixed together. The iron 
fhould be of pure metal, not over thick, and quite free 
from . heterogeneous matters: their flexibility, both 
when hot and When cold, is a very good fign 'thereof. 

A deep crucible, two or three inches higher than the 
bars, is to receive part of the cement, well prefled at 
the bottom, the height , of 14- inch; and the bars:are 
to be placed perpendicularly, about one inch diftant 
from the fides of the veflel and from, each other.,. A 11 . 
the Interfaces are to be filled with the feme cement, 
and the whole covered to the top with it; then a 
tile is applied to cover ihe veflel, flopping the joints - 
with .thin. lute*. 
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21. The crucible is then to be put in the fur¬ 
nace, and a ftrong fire is to be made, that it be kept 
moderately red hot for fix cr ten hours together ; at 
the end of which time they will be found converted in¬ 
to fteel. If the cementation be continued too long, 
the fteel will become exceffively brittle, incapable of 
being welded, and apt to crack and fly in forging. On 
the contrary, fteel cemented with abforbent earths is 
reduced to the ftate of forged iron. 

32. Steel is further purified for making the ni¬ 
ce ft kinds of inftruments, fuch as lancets, pen-knives, 
razors, and various pieces, for the beft kind of 
watches, time-keepers, or chronometers, and aftrono- 
mical regulators. This purification of fteel confifts 
in melting it again with a ftrong but regular fire in a 
crucible, tire better to free it from the heterogeneous' 
parts, and little flaws that may be contained in it. It 
is then called cajl-jieel when fufed into bars: which 
name, however, does not imply that the pieces, forin- 
ftance the caft-fteel razors, have been really call in their 
prefent fhape ; for they muft be forged from the bar 
after it is call. The fufion muft have been perfect, 
fo that the metallic parts be rendered uniform. The 
metal diminifhes a little by this procefs, for a bar of 
common fteel 36 inches long, will afterwards pro¬ 
duce another only of 35, if properly fufed and puri¬ 
fied. 

23. The caft-fteel will not bear more than a red 
heat; other wife it runs away, like fand under the 
hammer, if the heat is pulhed to the welding degree. 
Dr Watfon fays, that this manufacture of caft-fteel 
was introduced at Sheffield only about 40 years ago 
by one Waller. This man was ftill living about the 
year 1765 ; he dwelt at St Bartholomew’s clofe, and 
was a galloon-wire drawer by trade. The difficulty of 
procuring fmall cylinders of good fteel to flatten the 
wire of lace-work in his bufinefs, uhofe defect pro¬ 
ceeded from die bad texture of the fteel, fet his imagi¬ 
nation oil the enquiry after a method purifying the 
metal to a greater perfection: and he thought that a 
new fufion of it was the moll likely to accomplilh his 
views. After fome trials, he at laft fucceeded ; but it 
was foon known to others, who got the advantages for 
themfelves ; of which ill fate the real inventor very bit¬ 
terly complained till the end of his life. His own name 
was even forgotten, as one Huntfman praCtifed this art 
to fuch an extent, that call fteel was known under his 
foie name afterwards. 

24. But before this difeovery made by Wallerin 
England, this kind of fteel was made already in Germa¬ 
ny, as Watfon aflerts; and from thence fome fmall quan¬ 
tities were brought to England at a confiderable price. 
Since that time this branch of bufinefs is carried on 
advantageoully at Sheffield ; for the manufacturers there 
furnifh a great abundance of broken tools and old bits 
of fteel, at a penny a pound, which, after fufion and 
purification, fell for 10 or 12 times as much. 

25. It is a valuable property of iron, after it is 
reduced into the Hate of fteel, that though it is fuffi- 
ciently foft when hot, or when gradually cooled, to be 
formed without difficulty into various tools and utenfils; 
yet it may be afterwards rendered more or lefs hard, 
even to an extreme degree, by fimply plunging it, 
when red-hot, into cold water. This is called tempering. 
The hardnefs produced is greater in proportion as the 


fteel is hotter and the water colder. Hence arfies the 
fupericrity of this metal for making mechanic inftru¬ 
ments or tools, by which all other metals, and even 
itfelf, are filed, drilled, and cut. The various degrees 
of hardnefs given to iron, depend on die quantity of 
ignition it poffeffes at the moment of being tempered, 
which is manifefted by the fucceflion sf colours, exhi¬ 
bited on the furface of the metal, in the progrefs of its 
receiving the increafing heat. They are the yellowilh- 
white, yellow, gold-colour, purple, violet, and deep- 
blue ; after which, the complete ignition takes place. 
They proceed from a kind of fcorification on the furface 
of the heated metal. 

26. A bar of clean white fteel may be made to 
afiume all the above colours at once, by placing one end 
in the fire, and keeping the other end out, which is 
fuppofed of a proper length to remain cold. 

27. Thefe colours ferve as figns to direct the artift 
in tempering this metal. For diough ignited fteel, 
fuddenly quenched in very cold water, proves exceffive¬ 
ly hard and brittle ; yet it may be reduced to the re¬ 
quired degree of temper by heating it till it exhibits 
a known colour. This is the method employed in this 
procefs by the artifts. As fooii as the piece of fteel is 
completely ignited, they plunge it in a very cold water ; 
and as foon as it loofes its fiery appearance, they take 
it out, rub it quickly with a file, or on a plate covered 
with fand, that it may have a white furface. The heat, 
which is ftill within the metal, foon begins to produce 
the fucceflion of colours. If a hard temper is delired, as 
foon as the yellow tinge appears, the piece is dipped a- 
gain, and ftirred about in the cold water. If the purple 
appears before the dipping it, the temper will be fit for 
tools employed in working upon metals; if dipped 
while blue, it will be proper for fprings, and for o- 
ther inftruments fit to cut all forts of foft fubftances ; 
but if the laft pale colour be waited for, the fteel will 
not be hard at all. 

28. It deferves notice, that a piece of iron is ren¬ 
dered confiderably warm by hammering, fo as even 
to become red hot. But after the iron has been com¬ 
pletely hammered once, it is afierted that it cannot be 
rendered again red hot by the fame operation, becaufe 
no further compreflion can then be made. Hard fteel 
is the only metal that, being ftruck flantwife with the 
fliarp edge of a flint, or of another hard ftone, produces 
fparks of fire. 

29. Iron is often manufactured fo as to be 150 
times, and even above 630 times, more valuable than' 
gold. On weighing fome common watch pendu- 
lum-fprings at Mr Tho. Wright’s, watch-maker to the 
king, fuch as are fold at half a crown by the London 
artifts for common work, ten of them weighed but 
one Angle grain. Hence one pound avoirdupois 
(— 7000 gr.) contains ter. times as many of thefe 
fprings; which, at half a crown a--piece, amount to 
8750 1 . Sterling. The troy ounce of gold fells at 4I. 
Sterling, and the pound (— 5760 gr.) at 48 1 . ' Ster¬ 
ling, which gives 58,33 (or 58 1. 6 s. 7 d.) for each 
pound avoirdupois of gold : and of courfe Jg-V-p, — 150. 
But the pendulum-fprings of the beft kind of watches 
fell at half a-guinea each ; and at this rate the above- 
mentioned value muft be increafed in the ratio of 1. 
to 4.2 : viz. of half a crown to half a guinea : which . 
will amount to 36,750 1 . Sterling ; and this fum divided 
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Iron. by the value of this pound of gold, gives above 630 to 
v the quotient. 

Under the article Electricity, we have taken no¬ 
tice of a curious experiment of burning iron indephlo- 
gillicated air; of which an account is alfo given under 
Aerology, where the experiments of Dr Prieftley 
are related. In the laft number of the Chemical An¬ 
nals we find the fubjeffs particularly treated of by M. 
Lavoifier. “ The beautiful experiment of Mr Ingen- 
lioufz (fays he) is now well known. A piece of very 
fine iron wire is turned into a fpiral form ; one end of it 
is fixed in a bottle-cork ; to the other a piece of agaric 
is fattened: when this has been done, a bottle is filled 
with vital air; the agaric is lighted, and it is then, a- 
long with the iron wire, quickly introduced into the 
bottle, which is flopped with the cork. As foon as 
the agaric is plunged into the vital air, it begins to 
burn with a dazzling light; the inflamation is com¬ 
municated to the iron, which alfo burns, throwing off 
bright fparks which fall to the bottom of the bottle in 
round globules. Thefe globules become black as they 
cool, and preferve fome remains of their metallic luftre. 
The iron thus burnt is more brittle than glafs itfelf; it 
powders eafily ; is attraffable by the magnet, but lefs 
fo than before the operation.” 

M. Lavoifier, in order to obferve more fully the 
changes which happened to the metal on this occafion, 
repeated the experiment upon a fcale confiderably lar¬ 
ger. He immerfed chips of iron turned into a fpiral 
form into a veffel filled with pure air which contained 
about 12 quarts; fixing to the end of each chip a fmall 
bit of agaric, and a particle of phofphorus weighing 
fcarce -j^th of a grain. Having fet fire to the phof¬ 
phorus and agaric, the, iron is; wholly confirmed to the 
very laft particle with a bright white light refembling 
ftars in rockets. The heat in this combuftion melts 
the iron, which falls down in globules of different fizes. 
In the firft inftant of this Combuftion' there is a flight, 
dilatation of the air; but this is fucceeded by a very 
rapid diminution ; and when the quantity of iron is 
fufficient, and the air very pure, almoft the whole gas 
is abforbed. Our author recommends only fmall quan¬ 
tities of iron to be burnt at a time ; becaufe the heat 
produced by its combuftion is fo great, that the glafs 
is apt to fly. A dram, or a dram and an half, is fuffi¬ 
cient for ajar holding four gallons, which ought to be 
very ftrong in order to refill; the weight of the mercury 
with which it is to be filled. The increafe of weight 
in the iron, by be : ng burnt in this manner, is, accord¬ 
ing to our author, about 3 $.per cent. It is then in a 
ftate of ethi.ops, and may be powdered in a mortar. 
"When the air in which the combuftion has been per¬ 
formed is very pure, there is no great difference be¬ 
twixt that in which the iron has been burnt and the 
original quantity, excepting only a fmall mixture of 
fixed air from the little portion of charcoal contained 
in the iron. 

In this work alfo we find, fome obfervations on the 
folubilityof iron in pure water from Crell’s Annals for 
the year 1788.- It has generally been fuppofed that 
pure water is incapable of diffolving or holding iron in 
folution: but the faff feems now to be eftablilhed by 
the following experiment. A pound of frelh diftilled 
water was poured upon two ounces of iron-filings into 
a narrow-necked glafs retort; the veffel was then put 
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in a fand heat, and the liquid evaporated to one half ; bon, 
after which the mouth was flightly flopped with a cork; lro l| y- 
and the matter left to digeft in a gentle heat. On open¬ 
ing the veffel it was found that the water, had become;, 
ftyptic, and had a ferruginous tafte ; whence it appear¬ 
ed that part of the metal was diflblved. Phlogillicated 
alkali had no effeff upon this folution until a few drops 
of pure diftilled acetous acid were added,, when a little 
Pruffian blue fell to the bottom. Soon after making, 
this experiment, our author met with a natural mineral 
water which contained iron in folution, though it 
would not precipitate any thing until a few drops of 
acid were added. This folubility of iron in pure water 
has been alfo taken notice of by M. Landriani and M. 

Monnet. ay 

Iron is eafily calcinable by fire, and is foluble in all How to , 
the acids, even that of fixed air. By expofure to the pteferve 
atmofphere it is attacked by the pure part of,the furr ir0 ,!' *' r ° SB ‘ 
rounding fluid,, which thus becomes converted into fix- h ' 
ed air, the metal in the mean time being, changed into 
a yellowifh brown powder called rujl. Common iron 
is much morefubjeff to ruft than fteel; and this facility 
of calcination renders it a matter of great importance 
to difeover fome effeffual method of preventing it from 
taking place. Various compofitions have been recom¬ 
mended, but none have been found more effeffual than 
common oil. As the ufe of this, however, muft be . 
on many occafions troublefome and difagreeable, a ftill 
more commodious method has been fallen upon.. It is. 
known that the metal, after having undergone that 
kind of calcination in which it combines with the bale, 
of dephlogifticated air, or begins to combine with it, is 
not fubjeff to ruft. By giving it a coating of this kind, 
therefore, it is effeffually preferved from any affion of. 
the air.; and this is done by heating it till it a flumes, a, 
blue colour, which indicates a partial calcination on the 
outfide : and thus utenfils are made capable of being.' 
preferved from ruft for a long time.; though even thefev,. 
when .expofed wet, or even a long time.-to the atmof-a 
phere, will be covered with ruft and decay like others. 

For the chemical properties of iron, fee Chemistry 
for its eleffrical and magnetical. ones, fee Ei.Ec irhcity 
and Magnetism. 

Iron-MouMs, and fpots of ink in linen, may be- ta-. 
ken out by dipping the ftained part in water, fpffnkling■ 
it with a little of the powdered effential fait of wood- 
forrel, then rubbing on a pewter plate., and wafhing the ; 
fpot out with warm water. 

IxoN-Ski, in the fen-language, is faid of a {hip or- 
boat, when her bolts or nails are fo eaten with ruft, and; 
fo worn away, that they occafion hollows in the planks,, 
whereby tire veffel is rendered leaky. 

Iron-W ood, in botany, bee the article Sideroxy;-. 

LUM. 

Ik'jK-JVorh, in botany. See the- article S)deritis._ 

IilONY, in rhetoric, is when a perfon fpeaks con-, 
trarv to his thoughts, in order to add force to his.dil-. 
courfe ; whence Quintilian calls it di’oerfiloquium. 

Thus, when a notorious villain isffcornfully compli¬ 
mented with, the titles of a very honeft. and excellent 
perfon.; the charaffer of the perfon commended, the. air 
of contempt that appears in thefpeaker, and the exor*. 
bitancy of the commendation, fufficiently difeover the.: 
diffimulatlon of irony. 

Ironical exhortation is a. very agreeable kind of trope; ; 
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■ Iroquois which, after having fet the inconveniences of a thing 
II in the cleareft light, concludes with a feigned encou- 
Imtabil'ty. ra g e ment to purfue it. . Such is that of Horace, when, 
having beautifully defcribed the noife and tumults of 
Rome, he adds- ironically, 

“ Go now, and ft tidy tuneful verfe at'Rome !” 

IROQUOIS, the name of five nations of Indians 
■ in North America. They are bounded by Canada on 
the north, by,the Hates of New York and Pemnfylva- 
,.nia on the call and fouth, and by the lake Ontario on 
.the weft. 

IRRADIATION, the aft of emitting fubtile efflu¬ 
via, like the rays of the fun, everyway. See Efflu¬ 
via. 

IRREGULAR, fomething that deviates from the 

• common forms or rules : thus, we fay an irregular for¬ 
tification, an irregular building, an irregular figure, 
&c. 

Irregular, in grammar, fuch infleftions of words 
as vary from the general rules ; thus we fay, irregu¬ 
lar nouns, irregular verbs, &c. 

The diftinftion of irregular nouns, according to Mr 
Ruddiman, is into three kinds, viz. variable, defeftive, 
.and abundant; and that of irregular verbs into ano¬ 
malous, defeftive, and abundant. 

IRRITABILITY, in anatomy and medicine, a 
term firft invented by Gliffon, and adopted by Dr Hal¬ 
ler to denote an effential property of all animal bodies; 
and which, he fays, exifts independently of and in 
contradiftinftion to fenfibility. This ingenious author 
calls that part of the human body irritable, which be¬ 
comes fhorter upon being touched ; very irritable, if it 
-contrafts upon a flight touch; and the contrary, if by 
. a violent touch it contrafts but little. He calls that a 
.fenfible part of the human body, which upon being 
touched tranfmits the impreffion of it to the foul; and 
in brutes, he calls thofe parts fenfible, the irritation of 
which occafions evident figns of pain and difquietm 
the animal. On the contrary, he calls that infenfible, 
which being burnt, tore, pricked, or cut till it is quite 
deftroyed, occafions no fign of pain nor convulfion, nor 
any fort of change in the fituation of the body. From 
the refult of many cruel experiments he concludes, that 
the epidermis is infenfible ; that the fkin is fenfible in a 
greater degree than any other part of the body; that 
the fat and cellular membrane are infenfible ; and the 
mufcular flefh fenfible, the fenfibility of which he af- 
.cribes rather to the nerves than to the flefti itfelf. The 

• tendons, he fays, having no nerves diftributed to them, 

. are infenfible. The ligaments and capfulse of the arti¬ 
culations are alfo concluded to be infenfible; whence 
Dr Haller infers, that the fharp pains of the gout are 
not feated in the capful® of the joint, but in the Ikin, 
and in the nerves which creep upon its external furface. 
The bones are all infenfible, fays Dr Haller, except the 
teeth; and likewife the marrow. Under his experi¬ 
ments the periofteum and pericranium, the dura and 
pia mater, appeared infenfible ; and he infers, that the 
-fenfibility of the nerves is owing to the medulla, and 
not to the membranes. The arteries and veins are 
held fufceptible of little or no fenfation, except the ca¬ 
rotid, the lingual, temporal, pharyngal, labial, thyroi¬ 
dal, and the aorta near the heart; the fenfibility of 
which is aferibed to the nerves that accompany them. 
Senfibility is allowed to the internal membranes of the 
ftomach, inteftines, bladder, ureters, vagina, and womb, 
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on account of their being of tire fame nature with the Irritability, 
fkin: the heart is alfo admitted to be fenfible : but the lm| g atl0 - 
lungs, liver, fpleen, and kidneys, arc poffeiled of a ve¬ 
ry imperfeft, if any, fenfation. The glands, having 
few nerves, are endowed with only an obtufe fenfation. 

Some fenfibility is allowed to the tunica choroidis and 
the iris, tho’ in a lefs degree than the retina; but none 
to the cornea. Dr Haller concludes, in general, that 
the nerves alone are fenfible ot tliemfelves ; and that, 
in proportion to the number of nerves apparently dif- 
tributed to particular parts, fuch parts polfefs a great¬ 
er degree of fenfibility. 

Irritability, he fays, is fo different from fenfibility, 
that the moil irritable paits are not at all fenfible, and 
vice verfa. He alleges fafts to prove this pofition, and 
alfo to demonftrate, that irritability does not depend 
upon the nerves, which are not irritable, but upon the 
original formation of the parts which are fufceptible of 
it. Irritability, he fays, is'not proportioned to fenft- 
bility; in proof of which, he obferves, that the inte¬ 
ftines, though rather lefs fenfible than the ftomach, 
are more irritable ; and that the heart is very irritable, 
though it has but a fmall degree of fenfation. 

Irritability, according to Dr Haller, is the diftin- 
guiftiing charafteriftic between the mufcular and cellu¬ 
lar fibres ; whence he determines the ligaments, perio¬ 
fteum, meninges of the brain, and all the membranes 
compofed of the cellular fubftance, to be void of irrita¬ 
bility. The tendons are unirritable ; and though he 
does not abfolutely deny irritability to the arteries, yet 
his experiments on the aorta produced no contraftion. 

The veins and excretory dufts are in a fmall degree 
irritable, and the gall bladder, the duftus chole dochus, 
the ureters and urethra, are only affefted by a very 
acrid corrofive; but the lafteal veffels are confiderably 
irritable. The glands and mucous finufes, the uterus 
in quadrupeds, the human matrix, and the genitals, are 
all irritable ; as are alfo the mufcles, particularly the 
diaphragm. The cefophagus, ftomach, and inteftines, 
are irritable : but of all the animal organs the heart is 
endued with the greateft irritability. In general, there 
is nothing irritable in the animal body but the mufcular 
fibres ; and the vital parts are the moft irritable. This 
power of motion, arifing from irritations, is fuppofed 
to be different from all other properties of bodies, and 
probably refides in the glutinous mucus of the mufcular 
fibres, altogether independent of the influence of the 
foul. The irritability of the mufcles is faid to be de¬ 
ftroyed by drying of the fibres, congealing of the fat, 
and more efpecially by the ufe of opium in living ani¬ 
mals. The phyfiological fyftem, of which an abftraft 
has been now given, has been adopted and confirmed 
by Caftell and Zimmermann, and alfo by Dr Brock- 
leby, who fuggefts, that irritability, as diftinguifhed 
from fenfibility, may depend upon a feries of nerves dif¬ 
ferent from fuch as ferve either for voluntary motion or 
fenfation. This doftrine, however, has been contro¬ 
verted by M. le Cat, and particularly by Dr Whytt 
in his Phyfiological Effays. See alfo Anatomy, n° 

86, et feq. and n° 136. 

IRROGATIO, a law term amongft the Romans, Tig- 
nifying the inftrument in which were put down the pu- 
nifhments which the law provided againftfuch offences 
as any perfon was aecufed of by a magiftrate before 
the people. Thefe punifhments were firft proclaimed 
viva voce by the accufer, and this was-called Jnquifitio : 

The 
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Irrornango The fame, being immediately after exprelled in wri- der the reigns of Kezekiah and Manaffeh, are related 
I) ting, took the name of Rogatio, in refpecft of the peo- in the next chapters to the end. Ifaiah foretold the 
' Ifaiah. pi e> w }j 0 were t0 b e confulted or aflked about it, and deliveranee of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon 
' was called Irrogaho in refpedt of the criminal, as it im- by Cyrus, one hundred years before it came to pafs. 
ported the mulct or punilhment afligned him by the ac- But the moil remarkable of his predictions are thofe 
cufer. - concerning the Meffiah, which deferibe not only his 

IRROMANGO, or Erramongo, one of the New defeent, but all the remarkable circumftances of his life 
Hebrides iflands, is about 24 or 25 leagues in circuit; and death. The flyle of this prophet is r.oble, ner- 
the middle of it lies in E. Long. 169. 19. S. Lat. 18. vous, fublime, and florid, which he acquired by con- 
54. The inhabitants are of the middle fize, and have verfe with men of the greateft abilities and elocution : 
a good fhape and tolerable features. Their colour is Grotius calls him the Demofthenes of the Hebrews, 
very dark; and they paint their faces, fome with black. However, the profoundnefs of his thoughts, the lofti- 
and others with red pigment: their hair is curly and nefs of his expreflions, and the extent of his proph'ecy, 
crifp, and fomewhat woolly. Few women were feen, render him one of the moll difficult of all the pro- 
and thofe very ugly : they wore a petticoat made of phets ; and the commentaries that have been hitherto 
the leaves of fome plant. The men were quite naked, written on his prophecy fall fliorj; of a full explication 
excepting a belt tied about the waift, and a piece of of it. Bifhop Lowth’s new tranflation, &c. publifhed 
cloth, or a leaf, ufed for a wrapper. No canoes were in 1778, throws confiderable light on the compofltion 
Ren in any part of the ifland. They live in houfes and meaning of Ifaiah. 

covered with thatch; and their plantations are laid out ISATIS, woad : A genus of the filiquofa order, 
by line, and fenced round. An unlucky feuffle be- belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of plants; and in 
tween the Britilh failors and thefe people, in which the natural method ranking under the 39th order, the 
four of the latter were defperately wounded, prevented Siliquofa. The filiqua is lanceolated, unilocular, mo- 
captain Cook from being able to give any particular nofpermous, bivalved, and deciduous ; the valves na- 
information concerning the produce, &c. of this ifland. vicular or canoe-fhaped. There are four fpecies; but 

IRTIS, a large river of Afia, in Siberia, which the only one worthy of notice is the tincloria, or corn- 
fifes among the hills of the country of the Kalmucks, mon woad, which is cultivated in feveral parts of Bri- 
and, running north eaft, falls into the Oby near To- tain for the purpofes of dyeing ; being ufed as a foun- 
bolik. It abounds with fifli, particularly fturgeon, dation for many of the dark colours. See Colour- 
and delicate falmon. Making, n° 37 ; and Woad. 

IRVINE, a fea-port and parliament town of Scot- The plant is biennial; the lower leaves are of an ob- 
land, in the bailiewick of Cunningham; feated at the long oval figure, and pretty thick confiftence, ending 
mouth of a river of tire fame name on the'frith of Clyde, in obtufe roundifti points ; they are entire on their edg- 
inW. Long. 2. 55. N. Lat. 55. 36. This port had es, and of a lucid green. The ftalks rife four feet high, 
formerly feveral buffes in the herring-fifhery. At pre- dividing into feveral branches, garniflied with arrow- 
fent that branch is given up ; but the inhabitants ftill fliaped leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks ; the branches 
employ a number of brigs in the c#al-trade to Ireland, are terminated by fmall yellow flowers, in very clofe 
Irvine had a vifeount’s title, now extindt. clufters, which are compofed of four fmall petals pla- 

ISAAC, the Jewifh patriarch, and example of fill- ced in form of a crofs, which are fucceeded by pods 
al obedience, died 1716 B. C. aged 180. fliaped like a bird’s tongue, which, when ripe, turn 

IStEUS, a Greek orator, born at Colchis, in Sy- black, and open with two valves, having one cell, in 
ria, was the'difcipJe of Lyfias, and the mafter of De- which is fituated a Angle feed. 

inofthenes; and taught eloquence at Athens, about This fort is fown upon frefli land which is in good 
344 years B. C. Sixty-four orations are attributed heart, for which the cultivators of woad pay a large 
to him ; but he compofed no more than 50, of which rent. They generally choofe to have their lands fituated 
only ten are now remaining. He took Lyfias for his near great towns, where there is plenty of drefling ; 
model, and fo well imitated his ftyle and elegance, but they never ftay long on the fame fpot: for the 
that we might eaftly confound the one with the other, beft ground will not admit of being fown with woad 
were it not for the figures which Ifxus firft introduced more than twice; and if it is oftener repeated, the 
into frequent ufe. He was alfo the firft who applied crop feldom pays the charges of culture, &c. Thofe 
eloquence to politics, in which he was followed by his who cultivate this coipmodity have gangs of people 
difciple Demofthenes. who have been bred to the employment; fo that whole 

He ought not to be confounded with Ifasus, ano- families travel about from place to place wherever 
' thcr celebrated orator, who lived at Rome in the time their principal fixes on land for the purpofe. As the 
of Piiny the Younger, about the year 97. goodnefs of woad confifts in the fize and fatnefs or 

ISAIAH, or the Prophecy of Isaiah, a canonical thicknefs of the leaves, the only method to obtain this 
book of the Old Teftament. Ifaiah is the firft of the is by fowing the feed upon ground at a proper feafon* 
four greater prophets; the other three being Jeremiah, and allowing the plants proper room to grow; as alfo 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. This prophet was of royal to keep them clean from weeds, which, if permitted to 
blc-od, his father Amos being brother to Azariah king grow, will rob the plants of their nourifhment. After 
of Judah. The five firft chapters of his prophecy re- having made choice of a proper fpot of land, which 
late to the reign of Uzziah ; the vifion in the fixth fliould not be too light and fandy, nor over ftifF and 
chapter happened in the time of Jotham.: the next moift, but rather a gentle hazel loam, whofe parts 
chapters, to the fifteenth, include Ins prophecies un- will eafily leparate, the next is to plough this up juft 
der the reign of Ahaz; and thofe that were made un- before winter, laying it in narrow high ridves that 
Vol. IX. Y y ' the 
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Ifatis. the frod may penetrate through the ridges to mellow 
’~ v and foften the clods; then in the fpring plough it 
again croffwife, laying it again in narrow ridges. 
After it has lain for l'ume time in this manner, and the 
weeds begin to grow, it lhould be well harrowed to 
dedroy them : this fhould be repeated twice while the 
weeds are young ; and, if there are any roots of large 
perennial weeds, they mud be harrowed out, and car¬ 
ried off the ground. In June the ground lhould be a 
third time ploughed, when the furrows fhould be nar¬ 
row, and the ground ftirred as deep as the plough 
will go, that the parts may be as well feparated as 
podible ; and when the weeds appear again, the ground 
fhould be well harrowed to deilroy them. Toward 
the end of July, or the beginning of Auguft, it fhould 
be ploughed the lad time, when the land fhould be 
laid fmooth ; and when there is a profpedt of fhowers, 
the ground mud be harrowed to receive the feeds, 
which fhould be fown in rows with the drill-plough, 
or in broad-caft after the common method ; but it will 
be proper to deep the feeds one night in water before 
they are fown, which will prepare them for vegeta¬ 
tion ; if the feeds are fown in drills, they will be co¬ 
vered with an inflrument fixed to the plough for that 
purpofe, but thofe which are fown broad cad in the 
common way mud be well harrowed in. If the feeds 
are good, and the feafon favourable, the plants will 
appear in a fortnight, and in a month or five weeks 
will be fit to hoe ; for the fooner this is performed 
when the plants are didinguifhable, the better they 
will thrive, and the weeds being then young will be 
foon dedroyed. The method of hoeing thefe plants 
is the fame as for turnips : with this difference only, 
that thefe plants need not be thinned fo much; for at 
the fird hoeing, if they are feparated to the didance 
of four inches, and at the lad to fix inches, it will be 
fpace enough for the growth of the plants ; and if this 
is carefully performed, and in dry weather, mod of the 
weeds will be dedroyed ; but as fome of them may 
efcape in this operation, and young weeds will rife, 
fo the ground fhould be a fecond time hoed in the 
beginning of October, always choofing a dry time for 
this work ; at this fecond operation, the plants lhould 
be fingled out to the didance they are to remain. 
After this, if carefully performed, the ground will be 
clean from weeds till the fpring, when young weeds 
will come up: therefore about the middle of March 
will be a good time to hoe the ground again; for 
while the weeds are young, it may be performed in 
lefs than half the time it would require if the weeds 
were permitted to grow large, and the fun and wind 
will much fooner kill them: this hoeing will alfo dir 
the furface of the ground, and greatly promote the 
growth of the plants; if this is performed in dry 
weather, the ground will be clean till the fird crop of 
woad is gathered, after which it mud be again well 
cleaned; if this is carefully repeated after the gather¬ 
ing eacli crop, the land will always lie clean, and the 
plants will thrive the better. The expence of the fird 
hoeing will be about fix fhillings per acre, and for the 
after hoeings half that price wiil be diffident, pro¬ 
vided they are performed when the weeds are young, 
for if they are differed to grow large, it will require 
more labour, nor can it be lo well performed. 

If the land, in which this feed is fown, lhould have 


been in culture before for other crops, fo not in good 
heart, it will require dreffing before it is fown, in II 
which cafe rotten dable-dung is preferable to any other; lfau r ‘ a - 
but this fhould not be laid on till the lad ploughing, v ~“ 
jud before the feeds are fown, and not fpread till the 
land is ploughed, that the fun may not exhale the 
goodnefs of it, which in dimmer is foon lod when 
fpread on the ground. The quantity lhould not be 
lefs than 20 loads to each acre, which will keep the 
ground in heart till the crop of woad is fpent. 

The time for gathering of the crop is according to 
the feafon : but it fhould be performed as foon as the 
leaves are fully grown, while they are perfectly green; 

"for when they begin to change pale, great part of 
their goodnefs is over, for the quantity will be lefs, 
and the quality greatly diminiihed. 

If the land is good, and the crop well hulbanded, 
it will produce three or four gatherings ; but the two 
fird are the bed. Thefe are commonly mixed toge¬ 
ther in the manufacturing of it; but the after crops 
are always kept feparate; for if thefe are mixed with 
the other, the whole will be of little value. The two 
fird crops will fell from 25 1. to 30 1. a ton ; but the 
latter will not bring more than 71. or 81 . and fometimes 
not fo much. An acre of land will produce a ton of 
woad, and in good feafons near a ton and an half. 

When the planters intend to fave the feeds, they 
cut three crops of the leaves, and then let the plants 
dand till the next year for feed; but if only one crop 
is cut, and that only of the outer leaves, letting all 
the middle leaves dand to nourifh the dalks, the plants 
will grow dronger, and produce a much greater quan¬ 
tity of feeds. 

Thefe feeds are often kept two years, but it is al¬ 
ways bed to fow new feeds when they can be obtained. 

The feeds ripen in Augud ; and when the pods turn to 
a dark colour, the feeds fhould be gathered. It is bed 
done by reaping the dalks in the fame manner as wheat, 
fpreading the dalks in rows upon the ground: and in 
four or five days the feeds will be fit to threfh out, 
provided the weather is dry; for if it lies long, the 
pods will open and let out the feeds. 

There are fome of the woad planters who feed 
down the leaves in winter with fheep ; which is a very 
bad method : for all plants which are to remain for a 
future crop fhould never be eaten by cattle, for that 
greatly weakens the plants ; therefore thofe who eat 
down their wheat in winter with fheep are equally 
blameable. 

Isatis, in zoology, a fynonyme of the canis lagopus. 

See-C an is. 

ISAURA, or Isaurus (anc. geog.), a drong city 
at mount Taurus, in Ifauria, twice demolifhed; fird 
by Peraiccas, or rather by the inhabitants, who, thro’ 
defpair, dedroyed themfelves by fire, rather than fall 
into the hands of the enemy ; again by Servilius, who 
thence took the furname Jfauricus. Strabo fays there 
were two Ifauras, the old and the new, but fo near 
that other writers took them but for one. 

ISAURIA, a country touching Pamphylia and Cili¬ 
cia on the north, rugged and mountainous, fituated al- 
mod in mount Taurus, and taking its name from Ifau- 
ra ; according to fome, extending to the Mediterrane¬ 
an by a narrow flip. Stephanus, Ptolemy, and Zofimus, 
make 'no mention of places on the fea; though Pliny 

does,, 
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Ifcurjca does, as alfo Strabo ; but doubtful, whether they are 
li places in lfauria Proper, or in Pamphylia, or in Ci- 
■ lfelaftic8 - licia. 

ISAURICA.a part of Lycaonia,bordering on mount 
Taurus. 

ISCA Dumniorum (anc. geog.); a town in Britain. 
Now Exeter, capital of Devonthire. W. Long. 3 0 
40', Lat. 50. 44. Called Caer-IJi in Britifti, (Cam¬ 
den.) 

ISCA Silurum (anc. geog.); theftation of the Le- 
gio II. Augufta, in Britain. Now Caerleon, a town 
of Monmouthfhire, on the Ulke. 

ISCHALIS, or Iscalis (anc. geog.); a town of the 
Belgse in Britain. Now Ilchejler, in Somerfetfhire, on 
the river Ill. 

ISCHfEMUM, in botany: A genus of the moncecia 
order, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, 
Gramma. The calyx of the hermaphrodite is a biflorous 
glume ; the corolla bivalved ; there are three ftamina, 
two ftyles, and one feed. The calyx and corolla of 
the male as in the former with three ftamina. 

ISCHIUM, in anatomy, one of the bones of the 
pelvis. See Anatomy, n° 41. 

ISCHIA, an ifland of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, about 15 miles in circumference, lying on the 
coaft of the Terra di Lavoro, from which it is three 
miles diftant. It is full of agreeable valleys, which 
produce excellent fruits. It hath alfo mountains on 
Which grow vines of an excellent kind: likewife 
fountains, rivulets, and fine gardens. 

Ischia, a town of Italy, and capital of an ifland of 
the fame name, with a bifhop’s fee and a ftrong fort. 
Both the city and fortrefs Hand upon a rock, which is 
joined to the ifland by a ftrong bridge; the rock is 
about feven furlongs in circumference. The city is 
like a pyramid of houfes piled upon one another, 
which makes a very Angular and ftriking appearance. 
At the end of the bridge next the city are iron gates, 
which open into a fubterraneous paflage, through 
which they enter the city. They are always guarded 
by foldiers who are natives of the ifland. E. Long. 
13. 55. N. Lat, 40. 50. 

ISCHURIA, (formed fromI flop,” 

and bpey “urine,” in phyfic), a difeafe confifting in an 
entire fuppreflion of urine. See Medicine -Index. 

It is occafioned by any thing which may obftruft the 
paflages of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the blad¬ 
der, as fand, ftone, mucus, &c. It may alfo arife 
from an ob draft ion of the nerves which pafs to the 
reins or bladder, as we fee it does in a palfy of»the 
parts below the diaphragm. The too great diftenfion 
of the bladder may aHo produce the fame effeft : for 
the fibres being much lengthened, and confequently 
condenfed, the fpirits neceflary for their contraftion 
cannot get admittance; whence it is that perfons who 
have retained their urine a long time, find a great deal 
of difficulty in difeharging it. 

ISELASTICS, a kind of games, or combats, ce¬ 
lebrated in Greece and Afia, in the time of the Ro¬ 
man empeiors. 

The viftcor at thefe games had very confiderable 
privileges conferred on him, after the example of Au- 
guftus and the Athenians, who did the like to con¬ 


querors at the Olympic, Pythian, and Iftbmian games. 

They were crowned on the fpot immediately after their H. 

viftory, had penfions allowed them, were furnifhed l “ u ' 

with provifions at the public coft, and were carried in 
triumph to their country. 

ISENACH, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, from whence one of the Saxon 
princes takes the title of dub-. There are iron mines 
in the neighbourhood. E. Long. 9. 17. N. Lat. 

51. o. 

ISENARTS, or Eisenarts, a confiderable town 
of Germany in Auftria and in Styria ; famous for its 
iron mines. E. Long. 15. 25. N. Lat. 46. 56. 

ISENBURG, a large town of Germany, capital 
of a county of the fame name, with a handlbme 
caftle, feated on the river Seine, in E. Long. 7. 14. 

N. Lat. 50. 28. The county belongs to the eleftor 
of Treves. 

ISENGHEIN, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
with the title of a principality, feated on the river Man- 
dera, in E. Long. 3. 18. N. Lat. 50. 44. 

ISERNIA,a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and in the county of Molife, with a bifhop’s fee. It 
is feated at the foot of the Appenines, in E. Long. 

14. 20. 

1 SH, in Scots law, fignifies expiry. Thus we fay 
“ the ijh of a leafe.” It fignifies alfo to go out ; thus 
we fay “ free ijh and entry” from and to any place. 

ISIA, inia, feafts and facrifices anciently folemni- 
zed in honour of the goddefs Ifis.—The Ifia were full 
of the moft abominable impurities; and for that rea- 
fon, thofe who were initiated into them were obliged 
to take an oath of fecrecy. They held for nine days 
fucceflively, but grew fo fcandalous, that the fenate 
abolifhed them at Rome, under the confulate of Pifo 
and Gabinius. They were re-eftablilhed by Auguftus, 
and the emperor Commodus himfelf affifted at them, 
appearing among the priefts of that goddefs with his 
head fhaven, and carrying the Anubis. 

ISIAC table is one of the moft confiderable mo¬ 
numents of antiquity, difeovered at Rome in 1525, 
and fuppofed by the various figures in bafs relief upon 
it, to reprefent the feafts of Ifis, and other Egyptain 
deities. There have been various opinions as to the 
antiquity of this monument: fome have fuppofed that 
it was engraved long before, the time when the Egyp¬ 
tians worfhipped the figures of men and women. Ci¬ 
thers, among whom is bifhop Warburton, apprehend, 
that it was made at Rome by perfons attached to the 
worfhip of Ifis. Dr Warburton confiders it as one of 
the moft modern of the Egyptian monuments, on ac¬ 
count of the great mixture of hieroglyphic characters 
which it bears. 

ISIACI, priefts of the goddefs Ifis.—Diofcorides 
tells us, that they bore a branch of fea-wormwood in 
their hands inftead of olive. They fung the praifes of 
the goddefs twice a-day, viz. at the rifing of the fun, 
when they opened her temple ; after which they begged 
alms the reft of the day, and returning at night, re¬ 
peated their orifons, and flrnt up the temple. 

Such was the life and office of the IJiaci ; they ne¬ 
ver covered their feet with any thing but the thin 
bark of the plant papyrus, which occafioned Pruden- 
tius and others to fay they went bare-footed. They 
Y y 2 wore 
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tf-dorus wore no garments but linen, becaufe Ifis was the firft 
li who taught mankind the culture of this commodity. 

— '‘J" j ISIDORUS, called Dam 1 aten sis, or Pelusiota, 
from his living in a folitude near that city, was one of 
the moil famous of all St Chryfcftom’s difciples, and 
flourilhed in the time of the general council held in 
421. We have 2012 of his epiftles in five books. 
They are fhort, but well written, in Greek. The belt 
edition is that of Paris, in Greek and Latin, printed in 
1638, in folio. 

ISIGNI, a town of France, in Lower Normandy, 
with a fmall harbour, and well known on account of 
its falt-wcrks, its cyder, and its butter. W. Long, 
o. 50. N. Lat. 49. 20. 

ISINGLASS. See Ichthyocolla. 

ISIS, a celebrated deity of the Egyptians, daugh¬ 
ter of Saturn and Rhea, according to Diodorus of Si- 
, cily. Some fuppofe her to be the fame as Io, who 

was changed into a cow, and reftored to her human 
form in Egypt, where fhe taught agriculture, and go¬ 
verned the people with mildnefs and equity, for 
which reafons fire received divine honours after death. 
According to fome traditions mentioned by Plutarch, 
Ifis married her brother Ofiris, and was pregnant by 
him even before fhe had left her mother’s womb. Thefe 
two ancient deities, as fome authors obferve, compre¬ 
hended all nature and all the gods of the heathens. 
Ifis was the Venus of Cyprus, the Minerva of Athens, 
the Cybele of the Phrygians, the Ceres of Eleufis, 
the Proferpine of Sicily, the Diana of Crete, the Bel- 
lona of the Romans, &c. Ofiris and Ifis reigned con¬ 
jointly in Egypt; but the rebellion of Typhon, the 
brother of Ofiris proved fatal to this fovereign. The 
ox and the cow were the fymbols of Ofiris and Ifis ; 
becaufe-thefe deities, while on earth, had diligently 
applied themfelves in cultivating the earth. As Ifis 
was fuppofed to be the moon as Ofiris the fun, fhe 
was reprefented as holding a globe in her haiSf with 
a veflel full of ears of corn. The Egyptians believed 
that the yearly and regular inundations of the Nile 
proceeded from the abundant tears which Ifis fhed for 
the lofs of Ofiris, whom Typhon had bafely murdered. 
The word Ifis, according to fome, fignifies “ancient,” 
and on that account the infcriptions on the ftatues of 
the goddefs were often in thefe words ; “ I am all that 
has been, that fliall be, and none among mortals has 
hitherto taken off my veil.” The worfhip, of Ifis was 
univerfal in.Egypt, the priefts were obliged to obferve 
perpetual chaftity, their head was clofely {hived, and 
they always walked barefooted, and clothed themfelves 
in linen garments. They never eat onions, they ab- 
ffained from fait with their meat, and were forbidden 
to eat the fiefh of fheep and of hogs. During the 
night they were employed in continual devotion near 
the ftatue of the goddefs. Cleopatia, the beautiful 
queen of Egypt, was wont to drefs herfelf like this 
goddefs, and affeftid to be called a fecond Ifis. 

Isis, or 'Thames, a river that has its rife in Glou- 
cefterfiiire, and flows through only a fmall part of Wilt- 
flfi.re. It enters this county near its fource, and be¬ 
gins to be navigable for boats at Cricklade; but after 
running in a ferpentine manner about four miles, it 
leaves Glouceflerfhire at a village called Ccijlle Eaton. 

ISLAM ; the true faith, according to the Maho¬ 
metans. See Mahometanism. 


ISLAND, a traift of dry land -encompalTed with Aland, 
water ; in which fenfe it Hands contradiffinguilhed from v — 
Continent, or Terra Firma. 

Several naturalifts are of opinion, that the iflands 
were formed at the deluge; others think, that there 
have been new illands formed by the calling up .of vaft 
heaps of clay, mud, fand, &c.; others think they have 
been feparated from the continent by violent ftornjs, 
inundations, and earthquakes. Thefe laft have ob- 
ferved, that the Eaft Indies, which abound in iflands 
more than any other part of the world, are likewife 
more annoyed with earthquakes, tempefts, lightnings, 
volcanoes, &c. than any other part. Others again 
conclude, that iflands are as ancient as the world, and 
that there were fome at the beginning ; and, among 
other arguments, fupport their opinion from Gen x. 5. 
and other paffages of Scripture. 

Varenius thinks that there have been iflands pro¬ 
duced each of thefe ways, St Helena, Afcenfion, 
and other fteep rocky iflands, he fuppofes to have be¬ 
come fo by the fea’s overflowing their neighbouring 
champaigns: but by the heaping up huge quantities 
of fand, and other terreftrial matter, he thinks the 
iflands of Zealand, Japan, &c. were formed. Suma¬ 
tra and Ceylon, and moll of the Eaft India iflands, 
he thinks, were rent off from the main land ; and con¬ 
cludes, that the iflands of the Archipelago were form¬ 
ed in the fame way, imagining it probable that Deu¬ 
calion’s flood might contribute towards it. . The an¬ 
cients had a notion that Delos, and a few other iflands, 
rofe from the bottom of the fea ; which, how fabulous 
foever it may appear, agrees with later obfervations. 

Seneca takes notice, that the ifland Therafia rofe thus 
out of the fEgean fea in his time, of which the ma¬ 
riners were eye-witneffes. 

It is indeed very probable, that many iflands have 
exifted not only from the deluge, but from the crea¬ 
tion of the world ; and we have undoubted proofs of 
the formation of iflands in all the different ways above- 
mentioned. Another way, however, in which iflands 
are frequently formed in the South Sea, is by the 
coralline infects. On this fubjeft the following curi¬ 
ous differtation by Alexander Dalrymple, Efq; hath 
appeared in the Philofophical tranfa&ions for the year 
1767. 

“ Thefe iflands are generally long and narrow ; they 
are formed by a narrow bar of land, inclofing the fea 
within it; generally, perhaps always, with fome in- 
grefs at lead to the tide ; commonly with an opening 
capable of receiving a canoe, and frequently fufficient. 
to admit even larger veflels. 

“ The origin of thefe iflands will explain their 11a-. 
ture. What led me firft to this deduction was an ob- 
fervation of Abdul Roobin, a Sooloo pilot, that all the 
iflands lying off the north-eaft coaft. of Borneo had fhoals 
to the eaftward of them., 

“ Thefe iflands being covered to the weftward by- 
Borneo, the winds from that quarter do not attack 
them with violence. But the north-eaft winds, tum¬ 
bling in the billows from a wide ocean, heap up the 
coral with which thofe feas are filled. This, obvious 
after [forms, is perhaps at all other times imperceptibly 
effedted. 

“ The coral banks, raifed in the fame manner, be¬ 
come dry. Thefe banks are found of all depths, at 

aft. 
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a ll c Mances from {Lore, entirely unconnected with the grafs and other fea-plants, particularly one fpecies, Ifl'awL 
land, and detached from each other: although it often called by the Sooloos gammye, , which grows in little ' - ' 

happens that they are divided by a narrow gut with- globules, and is fomewhat pungent, as well as acid, to 

out bottom. ta -fte. 

« Coral banks' alfo grow, by a quick progreffion, “ It need not be repeated, that the ends of thofe 
towards thefurface; but the winds, heaping up the iflands only are the places to expedt foundings ; and 
coral from deeper water, chiefly accelerate the forma- they commonly have a fliallow fpit running out from 
tion of thefe into Ihoals and iilands. They become each point. 

gradually fh aliower; and, when once the fea meets “ Abdul Roobin’s obfervation points out another 
with refiftance, the coral is quickly thrown up by the circumftance, which may be ufeful to navigators; by 
force of the waves breaking againft the bank; and confideration of the winds to which any iflands are 
hence it is, that, in the open fea, there is fcarce an in- mod expofed, to form a probable conjecture which. 
ftance of a coral bank having fo little water that a fide has deepeft water; and from a view which fide 
large fliip cannot pafs over, but it is alfo fo {hallow has the flioals, an idea may be formed which winds rage 
that a boat would ground on it. with moft violence.” 

“ I have feen thefe coral banks in all the ftages ; Iflands from their fituation enjoy many great advan- 
fome in deep water, others with few rocks appearing tages, the principal of which are thefe. In the firft 
above the furface ; feme juft formed into iflands, with- place, many benefits are derived to the inhabitants of 
out the leaft appearance of vegetation ; and others an ifland from its unity; The very largeft country on 
from fitch as have a few weeds on the higheft part, to a continent is ftill but a part, which implies depen- 
thofe which are covered with large timber, with a hot- dence, and is neceflarily attended with a train of im- 
tomlefs fea at a piftol-lhot diftance. perfections; from all of which, by the unerring and 

« The loofe coral, rolled inward by the billows in unalterable laws of nature, the people who live in an 
large pieces, will ground; and the reflux being ifland are or may be entirely free. All countries on 
unable to carry them away, they become a bar, to the continent are expofed to continual dangers, againft 
coagulate the fand, always found intermixed with which their inhabitants muft be perpetually upon their 
coral; which fand, beingeafieft raifed, will be lodged guard. This renders a large military force'requifite. 
at top. When the fand r bank is raifed by violent It involves them in continual negociations, leagues, and 
ftorms beyond the reach of common waves, it becomes alliances, all of w'hich, howeVer, cannot, exempt them 
a refting-place to vagrant birds, whom the fearch of from frequent wars, or the miferies that attend them, 
prey draws thither. The dung, feathers, &c. increafe and which have commonly bad effeCls on their inter- 
the foil, and prepare it for the reception of accidental nal policy. In the next place, the climate is general- 
roots, branches, and feed, caft up by the waves, or ly mild and falubrious from thevapours of the furround- 
brought thither by birds. Thus iflands are formed: ingfea, which according to the latitude abates the vio- 
the leaves and rotten branches intermixing with the lence of heat, and moderates the rigour of cold, both 
fand, form in time a light black mould, of which in which are fenfibly and conftantly lefs than on conti- 
generalthefe iflands confift; more fandy as lefs woody; nents under the fame elevation of the pole. We have 
and, when full of large trees, with a greater proper- a remarkable inftance of this in the iflands called an- 
tion of mould. ciently Stahades, in the modern Latin Infula Arearum, 

“ Cocoa nuts, continuing long in the fea without by us the iflands of Hieres. They are three in num- 
loftng their vegetative powers, are commonly to be ber, lying in 43 0 north latitude, before the port of 
found in fuch iflands; particularly as they are adapted Toulon. In them, the fruits of France and Italy ar- 
to all foils, whether fandy, rich, or rocky. rive at the higheft perfedtion, and all the medical herbs. 

“ The violence of the waves within the tropics, of Italy, Greece, and Egypt, grow wild. Yet the 
muft generally be diredted to two points, according to climate is wonderfully temperate and pleafar.t in all 
the monfoons. feafons*.—There is alfo commonly a greater variety, 4 ^ ^ 

“ Hence the iflands formed from coral banks muft and always a greater feitility, in the foil, occaiioned r!Ca n o 

belong and narrow, and lie nearly in a meridional chiefly by the warmth of the circumambient - air, fre- ’ 

direction. For even fuppofmg the banks to be round, quent fhowers, and, in confequence of both, being 
as they feldom are when large, the fea, meeting moft continually impregnated with vegetable falts. Another 
refiftance in tl^e middle, muft heave up the matter in confiderable advantage arifes from its acceffibility on 
greater quantities there than towards the extremities : every fide, by which it is open to receive fuppiies from 
and, by the fame rule, the ends will generally be open, other countries, and has the conveniency of exporting 
or at leaft loweft. They will alfo commonly have its commodities and raanufaftures to all markets, and, 
foundings there, as the remains of the bank, not accu- in comparifon of the continent, at all feafons. The 
ululated, will be under water. oppofite Tides of an ifland may in regard to commerce 

“ Where the coral banks are not expofed to the be confidered as two countries ; each has its ports, its 

common monfoon, they will alter their direction; proper commodities, its proper correfpondencies ; in 
and be either round, extending the parallel, or be of confequence of which, it promotes the cultivation, and. 
irregular forms, according to accidental circumftances. procures vent for the manufadtures, of a large diftridt 
“ The interior parts of thefe iflands being fea, behind it; while the intermediate midland fpace finds 
fometimes form harbours capable of receiving veffels a profit in that inland trade, which thefe two diftridts. 
of feme burthen, and, I believe, always abound great- fupply. The winds contrary on one fide are favour- 
ly with fifli; : and, fuch as I have, feen, with turtje- able on the other; and the fea, the common road to, 

both; 
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Uand, both coafts, is continually ploughed by velTels out- 
v ward and homeward bound, which keeps up that ac¬ 
tive and enterprizing fpirit which characterizes iflan- 
ders. An ifland has at once the mod extenfive and 
the mod effedtual frontier, and this on all fides, fub- 
fifting for ever, without repairs, and without expence : 
and, which is ftill more, derives from this very frontier 
a great part of the fubfiftence of its inhabitants, and 
a valuable article in its commerce, from its fifheries. 
It is commonly faid the fea is a mine, but in truth it 
is better; its treafures are more lading and more cer¬ 
tain, procured by labour folely, and fit for ufe or for 
fale as foon as procured, quickly confirmed, and there¬ 
by the fource of continual employment to a flout, har¬ 
dy, laborious race of men, who likewife find employ¬ 
ment for numbers, and are in various refpects Other- 
Wife beneficial members of the community. The de¬ 
fence of this natural barrier, which, as we have faid, 
cofts nothing, but on the contrary yields much, is 
not only permanent, but in every refpedt more to be 
relied on than any that could be railed by the flull and 
induftry of men at the greateft expence. All thefe 
bleffings and benefits are infured by the leffon that Na¬ 
ture dictates, fome would fay the law which fhe pre- 
fcribes, to the inhabitants of every ifland, to place all 
their hopes in the affiduous cultivation of their own 
country, to bend all their endeavours to railing and 
extending their commerce, and to put their truft in 
Providence, and in the fafeguard which fhe direfts ; 
men accuflomed to robufl and hardy exercifes, and in 
what neceffarily arifes from their way of life, a naval 
force. The firft inhabitants come in veffels, are for a 
time dependent on the country from whence they 
came, arrive at independence by enlarging their cor- 
refpondence : and thus commerce is natural and ef- 
fential to the people of an ifland; which is the rea- 
fon that they thrive fo long as they poffefs it, and 
gradually decline in the fame proportion in which that 
•decays. 

Islands of Ice. See Ice-I fland. 

Floating- Islands. Hiflories are full of accounts of 
■floating iflands; but the greateft part of them are 
either falfe or exaggerated. What we generally fee 
of this kind is no more than the concretion of the 
lighter and more vifcous matter floating on the furface 
of the water in cakes ; and, with the roots of the 
plants, forming congeries of different fizes, which, not 
being fixed to the fhore in any part, are blown about 
by the winds and float on the furface. Thefe are 
generally found in lakes, where they are confined from 
being carried too far; and, in procefs of time, fome 
of them acquire a very confiderable fize. Seneca tells 
us of many of thefe floating Iflands in Italy; and fome 
-later writers have defcribed not a few of them in other 
places. But, however true thefe accounts might have 
been at the time when they were written, very few 
proofs of their authenticity are now to be found ; the 
•floating iflands having either dilappeared again, or 
been fixed to the fides in fuch a manner as to make a 
part of the fhore. Pliny tells us of a great ifland which 
at one time fwam about in the lake Cutilia in the coun¬ 
try of Reatinum, which was difcovered to the old Ro¬ 
mans by a miracle ; and Pomponius tells us, that in 
Lydia there were feveral iflands fo loofe in their foun¬ 


dation, that every little accident fhock and removed Ifland 
them. U 

Island (or Iceland') Cryftal. See Crystal Ice- “'K ton ' 
land). 

ISLE-adam, a town in France, with a handfome 
caftle, and the title of a baron; feated on the river 
Oife, three miles from Beaumont, and 20 from Paris. 

E. Long. 2. 13. N. Lat. 49. 7. 

IsLE-de-Dieu, a fmall ifland of France in the fea of 
Gafcony, and on the coaft of Poitou, from which it is 
14 miles. W. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 46. 45. 

IsLE-de-France , is one of the 12 general governments 
of France : bounded on the north by Picardy, on the 
weft by Normandy, ori the fouth by the government 
of Orleannois, and on the eaft by that of Champagne. 

It is about 90 miles in length, and as much in breadth; 
and is watered by the river Seine, Marne, Oife, and * 

Aifixe. The air is temperate, and the foil fertile ; and 
it abounds in wine, corn, and fruits. It contains 10 
fmall diftri&s, and Paris is the capital city. 

ISLEBIANS, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, a name 
given to thofe who adopted the fentiments of a Luthe¬ 
ran divine of Saxony, called John Agricola, a difciple 
and companion of Luther, a native of Ifleb, whence 
the name ; who interpreting literally fome of the pre¬ 
cepts of St Paul with regard to the Jewifh law, de¬ 
claimed againft the law and the neceffity of good 
works. See Antinomians. 

ISLINGTON, a village ofMiddlefex, on the north 
fide of London, to which it is almoft contiguous. It 
appears to be of a Saxon origin; and in the conqueror’s 
time was written Ifledon, or Ifendon. The church 
is one of the prebends of St Paul’s ; to the dean and 
chapter of which a certain precindt here belongs, for 
the probate of wills, and granting adminiftrations. 

The church was a Gothic ftrudture, eredted in 1503, 
and ftood till 1751, when the inhabitants applied to 
parliament for leave to rebuild it, and foon after erect¬ 
ed the prefent ftrudture, which is a very fubftantial 
brick edifice, though it does not want an air of light- 
nefs. Its houfes are above 2000, including the Upper 
and Lower Holloways, three fides of Newington- 
Green, and part of Kingfland, on the road to Ware. 

The White Conduit-houfe in this place, fo called from 
a white ftone conduit that Hands before the entrance, 
has handfome gardens with good walks, and two large 
rooms one above the other for the entertainment of 
company at tea, &c. In the S. W. part of this vil¬ 
lage is that noble refervoir, improperly called New- 
River Head ; though they are only two bafons, which 
receive that river from Hertfordfhire, and from whence 
the water is thrown by an engine into the company’s 
pipes for the fupply of London. In the red-moat on the 
north fide of thefe bafons, called Six-Acre-Field, from 
the contents of it, which is the third field beyond the 
White-Conduit, there appears to have been a fortrefs 
in former days, inclofed with a rampart and ditch, 
which is fuppofed to have been a Roman camp made 
ufe of by Suetonius Paulinus after his retreat, which 
Tacitus mentions, from London, before he fallied . 
thence, and routed the Britons under their queen Boa- 
dicea; and that which is vulgarly, but erroneoufly, 
called Jack Straw’s caftle, in a fquare place in the 
S. W. angle of the field, fuppofed to have been this 
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Iflip feat of the Roman general’s pretorium or tent. In 

H this pariih are two charity-fchools ; one founded in 

Ifechronal. by £) anle Alice Owen, for educating 30 chil- 

dren. This foundation, together with that of a row of 
alms-houfes, are under the care of the brewers com¬ 
pany. Here is an hofpital with its chapel, and a work- 
houfe for the poor. There is a fpring of chalybeate 
wat„r, in a very pleafant garden, which for fome years 
was honoured by the conftant attendance of the prin- 
cefs Amelia, and many perfons of quality, who drank 
the waters. To this place, which is called New Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, many people refort, particularly during 
the iummer, the price of drinking the waters being 
1 os. 6. for the feafon. Near this place is a houfe of 
entertainment called Saddler’s Wells, where, during the 
fummer feafon, people are amufed with balance-ma- 
fters, walking on tire wire, rope-dancing, tumbling, and 
pantomime entertainments. 

ISLIP, a town of Oxfordfhire, 56 miles from Lon¬ 
don, is noted for the birth and baptifm of Edward 
the Confelfor. By the late inland navigation, it has 
communication with the rivers Merfey, Dee, Ribble, 
Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, 
Avon, &c. which navigation, including its windings, 
extends about 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, York, Lancafter, Weftmoreland, Chefter, 
Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, Oxford, Worcefter, 
&c. It has a good market for fheep, and fome re¬ 
mains of an ancient palace, faid to have been king 
Ethelred’s. Here is a charity fchool. The chapel 
wherein Edward was baptifed flood at a fmall diftance 
north from the church, is ftill called the king’s chapel, 
was entirely defecrated during Cromwell’s ufurpation, 
and converted to the meaneft ufes of a farm-yard; at 
prefent it has a roof of thatch. It is built of ftone 
15 yards long and 7 broad, and retains traces of the 
arches of an oblong window at the eaft end. This 
manor was given by Edward the Confelfor to Weft- 
minfter abbey, to which it belongs. 

ISMAELITESj.tbe dependents of Ifmael; dwell¬ 
ing from Havila to the wildernefs of Sur, towards 
Egypt, and thus overfpreading Arabia Petraea, and 
therefore Jofephus calls Ifmael the founder of the 
Arabs. 

ISMARUS (anc. geog.), a town of the Cicones 
in Thrace, giving name to a lake. In Virgil it is called 
Ilmara. Servius fuppofes it to be a mountain of 
Thrace ; on which mountain Orpheus dwelt. 

ISNARDIA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 17th or¬ 
der, Calycanthemz. There is no corolla; the calyx is 
quadrifid ; the capfule quadrilocular, and girt with the 
calyx. 

1 SNY, an imperial town of Germany, in Suabia, 
and in Algow ; feated on the river Ifny, in E. Long. 
9. 10. N. Lat. 47. 33. 

ISNIC, a town of Turkey in Afia, and in Natolia, 
with a Greek archbifhop’s fee. It is the ancient Nice, 
famous for the fir ft general council held here in 335-.. 
There is -now nothing remaining of its ancient fplendor 
but an aquedudt. The Jews inhabit the greateft part 
of it; and it is feated in a country fertile in corn and 
excellent wine. E. Long. 30. 9. N. .Tr, 47. 1 

ISOCHRONAL, is applied to fuch vibrations of 


a pendulum as are performed in the fame fpace of IfochronaJ 
time : as all the vibrations or fwings of the fame pen- | 
dulum are, whether the arches it defcribes are fhortcr 
or longer. 

IsochronA i-Linc, that in which a heavy body is fup- 
pofed to defcend without any acceleration. 

ISOCRATES, one of the greateft orators of 
Greece, was born at Athens, 436 B. C. He was the 
fon of Theodoras, who had enriched himPlf by ma¬ 
king mufical inftruments, and gave his fon a liberal 
education. Ifocrates was the difciple of Prodicus,. 

Gorgias, and other great orators. He endeavoured at 
firft to declaim in public, but without fuccefs ; he 
therefore contented himfelf with inftrufting his fcho- 
lars, and making private orations. He always fhowed 
great love for his country ; and being informed of the 
lofs of the battle of Cheronea, he abftained four days 
from eating, and died, aged 98. There are ftill ex¬ 
tant 21 of his diPourfes or orations, which are excel¬ 
lent performances, and have been tranfiated from the 
Greek into Latin by Wolfius. Ifocrates particularly 
excelled in the juftnefs of his thoughts, and the ele¬ 
gance of his expreflions. There are alfo nine letters 
attributed to him. 

ISOETES, in botany ; a genus of the natural or¬ 
der of Alices, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of 
plants. The anther® of the male flower are, within 
the bafe of the frons or leaf. The capfule of the fe¬ 
male flower is bilocular, and within the bafe of the 
leaf. 

ISOLA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of' 

Naples, and in the Farther Calabria, with a bifhop’s 
fee. It is a fea-port town, and is feated 15 miles 
fouth-eaft of St Severina. E. Long. 7. 33. N. Lat. 

39 - J- 

ISOPERIMERTICAL figures, in geometry, are, 
fuch as have equal perimeters or circumferences. 

ISOPYRUM, in botany: A genus of the polygy- 
nia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 26th or¬ 
der, Multifiliqua. There is no calyx, but five petals ; 
the nedtaria trifid and tubular ; the capfules recurved 
and polyfpermous. 

ISOSCELES triangle, in geometry, one that has. 
two equal fides. 

ISPAHAN, or, as the Perfians pronounce it, Spetu- 
hawn, the capital of Perfia, is fituated in the province 
of Irac Agemi, or Perfia Proper, upon the ruins, as is 
generally fuppofed, of the ancient Hecatompylos, or, 
as others think, of the Afpa of Ptolemy. Moft of 
the eaftern aftronomers and geographers place it in N. 

Lat. 32. 25. E. Long. 86. 40. It ftands in a very 
extenfive plain, furrounded by mountains; and has, 
eight diftridts belonging to it, that contain about 400-. 
towns and villages. The fertility of the foil, the mild-. 
nefs of the feafons, and the fine temperature of the 
air, all confpire to render Ifpahan one of the moft 
charming and delightful cities in the world. It is 
unanimoufly agreed,. that the prefent city is of no 
great antiquity; and the two parts into which it is 
divided, preferve the names of two contiguous towns, 
from the jundtion of which it was formed. The in¬ 
habitants of thefe, notwithftanding their neighbour¬ 
hood, bear an inveterate antipathy to each other- 
which they difeover on all public occaficns. Spauhawn, 
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^ffpahan. owes the glory it .cow pofTefles to the great Shah A- 
v has ; who, after the conqueft of the kingdoms of Lar 
and Ormus, charmed with the fituation of this place, 
made it the capital of his empire, between the years 
1620 and 1628. The mountains, with which this 
city is furrounded, defend it alike from the fultry 
heats of fummer and the piercing winds of the win¬ 
ter feafon ; and the plain on which it Hands is watered 
by feveral rivers, which contribute alike to its orna¬ 
ment and ufe. Of thefe rivers, the Zenderoud, after 
being joined by the Mahmood, pafles by Spauhawn ; 
where it has three fine bridges over it, and is as broad 
as the Seine at Paris. The waters of thefe united 
ftreams are fweet, pleafant and wholefome, almoft be¬ 
yond companion ; as, indeed, are all the fprings found 
in the gardens belonging to the houfes of Spauhawn. 
The extent of Spauhawn is very great; not lefs, per¬ 
haps, than 20 miles within the Avails, Avhich are of 
earth, poorly built, and fo covered with houfes and 
fhaded with gardens, that in many places it is difficult 
to difcover them. The Perfians are Avont to fay, Spau¬ 
hawn nfpigehon, i. e. Spauhawn is half the world. Sir 
John Chardin fays, that though fome reckoned 
ii,oco,ooo inhabitants in it, he did not himfelflook 
upon it as more populous than London. At a di- 
ftance, the city is not eafily diftinguifhed; for many 
of the ftreets being adorned Avith plantains, and every 
houfe having its garden, the xvhole looks like a wood. 
The fireets in general are neither broad nor convenient; 
there being three great evils which attend them : the 
firft is, that being built on common fewers, thefe are 
frequently broke up, which is very dangerous, confi- 
dering that moil people are on horfeback ; the fecond 
is, that there are many wells or pits in them, which 
are not lefs dangerous ; the third arifes from the peo¬ 
ple’s emptying all their ordure from the tops of their 
houfes : this laft, indeed, is in fome meafure qualified 
by the drynefs of the air, and by its being quickly 
removed by the peafants, who carry it away to dung 
their grounds. Some reckon eight, and others ten 
gates befides poilerns ; but all agree that there is no 
difficulty of entering at any hour of the day or night. 
The three principal fuburbs annexed to it are, Abbas- 
abad, built by Shah Abas, and belonging to the peo¬ 
ple of Tauris ; Julfa, inhabited by a colony of Arme¬ 
nians, called by fome New Julfa, to diftinguifh it from 
the ancient city of that name, fituated in Armenia, 
upon the Araxes, Avhence the original inhabitants of 
New Julfa xvere brought; and Ghebr-Abad, or, as 
the Arabs pronounce it, Kebr-Abad, the ftreet of 
the magians, occupied entirely by the profeffors 
of magifm, or the religion of the ancient Per¬ 
fians. The river Zenderoud feparates the city of If- 
pahan and Abas-Abad from Julfa and Ghebr-Abad. 
This city has fufFered greatly fince the commencement 
of the dreadful rebellion in 1721 ; the whole kingdom 
from that period, till a feAv years ago, having been al¬ 
moft a continued fcene of blood, ravages, and confu- 
fion. A celebrated modern traveller, who was on the 
fpot, tells us, that the inhabitants of Julfa, not many 
years before the above revolution happened, amounted 
to 30,000 fouls, had 13 churches, and above 100 
priefts; and paid the Perfian court 200 tomans yearly 
for the free exercife of their religion: that fome of the 
■ftreets Avere broad and handfome, and planted with 
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trees, with canals and fountains in the middle; others Ifpahan, 
narrow and crooked, and arched a-top ; others again, II 
though extremely narrow, as Avell as turning and 
Avinding many ways, were of an incredible length, and 
refembled fo many labyrinths ; that, at a fmall diftance 
from the town, there were public walks adorned 
with plane-trees on either hand, and ways paved with 
ftones, fountains, and cifterns: that there were above 
100 caravanferas for the ufe of merchants and travel¬ 
lers, many of which were built by the kings and prime- 
nobility of Perfia : that, as little rain fell there, the 
ftreets were frequently full of dull, which rendered the 
city difagreeable during a confiderable part of the fum¬ 
mer ; that the citizens, however, to make this incon¬ 
venience more tolerable, ufed to water them when the 
weather w.as warmer than ufual: that there Avas a caftle 
in the eaftern part of the town, Avhich the citizens 
looked upon as impregnable* in which the public mo¬ 
ney and moft of the- military ftores, were laid to be 
kept: that, notwithftanding the baths and caravanfe¬ 
ras were almoft' innumerable, there was no.t one public 
hofpital: that moft: of the public buildings were rather 
neat than magnificent, though the great meydan or 
market-place, the royal palace (which is three quarters 
of a league in circumference), and the alley denomi¬ 
nated Toher-bag adjoining to it, made a very grand 
appearance: that the former contained the royal 
mofque ; the building denominated kayfertch, where all 
forts of foreign commodities were expofed to fale; 
and the mint, ftyled by the Perfians ferraa-khoneh, 
where the current-money of the kingdom was coined : 
that, befides the ijgtive Perfians, there were then in 
Ifpahan above 10,000 Indians all fupported by trade; 

20,000 Georgians, Circaffians, and Tartars of Dag- 
heftan or Lefgees, with a confiderable number of Eng- 
lifh, Dutch, Portuguefe, and a few French : that the 
Capuchins, difcalceated or bare-footed Carmelites, 

Jefuits, Dominicans, and Auftin friars, had likewife 
their convents here, though they were unable to make 
any converts; and that there were above 100 mofques 
and public colleges. But fince the fatal period above- 
mentioned, the fuburb of Julfa was almoft totally a- 
bandoned by the Armenians. The government of If. 
pahan, 23 leagues long and as many broad, compre¬ 
hending feveral diftricts, moft of them formerly well 
peopled, appeared not many years ago little better 
than a defert; moft of the inhabitants of that fertile 
and delightful trait being fled and difperfed. Multi¬ 
tudes of them had taken a precarious refuge in the 
mountains of Loriftan, lying between Ifpahan and 
Suffer, whofe lands were left untilled, and their houfes" 
mouldered into ruins. In fhort, all the diftreffes of 
an unfuccefsful war, or the invafion of a barbarous e- 
nemy, could not have plunged the people of Ifpahan 
into greater mifery than the victories of their tyranni¬ 
cal king Nadir Shah, who feemed more folicitous to 
humble his own fubjedts than his enemies. See Persia. 

ISPIDA, in ornithology. See Alcedo. 

ISRAEL, the name which the angel gave Jacob, 
after having wreftled with him all night at Mahanaim 
or Penuel (Gen. xxxii. 1, 2, and 28, 29, 30. and 
Hofea xii. 3.) It fignifies the conqueror of God, or a 
prince of God, or, according to many of the ancients, a 
man who fees God. 

By the name of Ifrael is fometimes underftood the 

perfon 
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ifraclltes perfon of Jacob ; fometimes the whole people of Ifrael, 

II or the whole race of Jacob ; and fometimes the kingdom 

. liT “ a - of Ifrael, or of the ten tribes, diftinft from the king¬ 

dom of Judah. 

ISRAELITES, the defendants of Ifrael; who 
were at fir If called Hebrews, by reafon of Abraham, who 
came from the other fide of the Euphrates; and after¬ 
wards Israelitesy from Ifrael the father of the twelve 
patriarchs; and ladly Jew:, particularly after their 
return from their captivity of Babylon, becaufe the 
tribe of Judah was then much ftronger and more nu¬ 
merous than the other tribes, and foreigners had fcarce 
any knowledge of this tribe. 

ISSACHAR, one of the divifions of Paleftine by 
tribes; lying to the fouth of Zabulon, fo as by a nar¬ 
row flip'to reach the Jordan, between Zabulon and 
Manaffeh, Jofh. xix. But whether it reached to die 
fea, is a queftion ; fome holding that it did : an afler- 
tion not eafy to be proved, as Jofliua makes no men¬ 
tion of the fea in this tribe, nor does Jofephus extend 
it farther than to mount Carmel; and in Joih. xvii. 10. 
Afher is faid to touch Manaffeh on the north, which 
could not be if Iffachar extended to the fea. 

ISSOUDUN, a confiderable town of France, in 
Berry. It carries on a great trade in wood, cattle, 
cloth, hats, and dockings ; is feated partly on a plain, 
and partly on an eminence. E. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 
4 6 - 57 - 

ISSUE, in common law, has various applications ; 
being fometimes taken for the children begotten be¬ 
tween a man and his wife—fometimes, for profits grow¬ 
ing from amercements or fines—fometimes, for pro¬ 
fits of lands and tenements—but more frequently 
for the point of matter depending in fuit, whereupon 
the parties join, and put their cafe to the trial of 
the jury. 

In all thefe occafions, iffue has but one fignifica- 
tion, which is, an effect of a caufe preceding ; as the 
children are the effeft of the marriage between the 
parents; the profits growing to the king or lord, from 
the punifliment of any man’s offence, are the effeft of 
his tranfgreffion; the point referred to the trial of 
twelve men, is the effect of pleading, or procefs. See 
Plea and IJfne. 

ISSUES, in furgery, are little ulcers made defign- 
edly by the furgeon in various parts of the body, and 
kept open by the patient, for the prefervation and re¬ 
covery of his health. 

ISSUS, now Ajazo, a town of Cilicia in Natolia, 
with a harbour on the Levant Sea, a little to the north 
of Scanderoon. E. Long. 36. 25. N. Lat. 36. 56. 

Near this place, in a difficult pafs between the 
mountains and the fea, Alexander the Great fought 
his fecond battle with Darius. One great caufe of 
the defeat which the Perfians received here was the 
bad conduit cf their monarch, who led his numerous 
forces into a narrow place, where they had not room 
to aft. Alexander was fo much furprifed when he 
firft received the news that Darius was behind him, 
that he could fcarce believe it to be true : but when 
he was thoroughly fatisfied of the fact, and that Dari¬ 
us had again paffed the river Pinarus, he called a 
council of war, wherein, without a iking any body’s 
advice, he only told them, that he hoped they would 
remember their former actions; and that they, who 
Vol. IX. 


were always conquerors, were about to fight people 
who were always beat. He further obferved, that ~ 
Darius feemed to be infatuated, fince he had with fuch 
expedition quitted an open and champaign country, 
where his numbers might have afted with advantage, 
to fight in a place inclofed, where the Macedonian 
phalanx might be well drawn up, and where his num¬ 
bers could only incommode him. He then made the 
neceffary difpofitions for repairing the mountains, poft- 
ed guards where he found them neceffary and then 
commanded his troops to refreih themfelves, and to 
take their relt till morning. 

At break of day he began to repafs the mountains, 
obliging his forces to move in clofe order where the 
road was narrow, and to extend themfelves as they 
had more room; the right wing keeping always clofe 
to the mountain, and the left to the fea-fbore. On 
the right there was a battalian of heavy-armed troops, 
befides the targeteers under the command of Nicanor 
the fon of Parmenio. Next thefe, extending to the 
phalanx, were the corps of Ccenus and Perdiccas ; and 
on the left, the refpeftive bodies commanded by A- 
myntas, Ptolemy, and Meleager. The foot appointed 
to fupport them were commanded by Craterus; but 
the whole left wing was committed to Parmenio, with 
drift orders not to decline from the fea-ihore, led the 
Perfians ihould furround them. Darius ordered 
20,000 foot and 30,000 horfe to retire, finding that 
he already wanted room to draw up the red. His 
fird line confided of 30,000 Greek mercenaries, having 
on their right and left 60,000 heavy-armed troops, 
being the utmod the ground would allows On the 
left, towards the mountain, he poded 20,000 men, 
which, from the hollow fituation of the place, were 
brought quite behind Alexander’s right wing. The 
red of his troops were formed into clofe and ufelefs 
lines behind the Greek mercenaries, to the number in 
all of 600,000 men. When this was done, he fud- 
denly recalled the horfe who had retired, fending part 
of them to take poft on his right againd the Mace¬ 
donians commanded by Parmenio ; and the reft he 
ordered to the left towards the mountain : but, finding 
them unferviceable there, he fent the greateft part of 
them to the right; and then took upon himfelf, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of the Perfian kings, the com¬ 
mand of the main body. As foon as Alexander per¬ 
ceived that the weight of the Perfian horfe was dif- 
pofed againd his left w ng, he difpatched, with as 
much fecrecy as he could, the Theffalian cavalry 
thither, and fupplied their places on the right by 
fome brigades of horfe from the van, and light-arm¬ 
ed troops. He alfo made fuch difpofitions, that, not- 
withftanding the mighty advantage of the hollow 
mountain, the Perfians could not furround him. But, 
as thefe precautions had condderably weakened the 
centre of his army, he ordered thofe advanced pods 
on the enemy’s left, of which he was mod apprehen- 
five, to be attacked at the very beginning of the 
fight; and, when they were eafily driven from them, 
he recalled as many troops as were neceffary to ftrength- 
en his centre. 

When all things were in order, Alexander gave drift 
command, that his army fhould march very fiowly. 
As for Darius, he kept his troops fixed in their pods, 
and in fome places threw up ramparts; whence the 
Z z Mace- 
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Macedonians rightly obferved, that he thought himfelf 
already a prifoner, Alexander at the head of the 
right wing engaged firft, and without any difficulty 
broke and defeated the left wing of Darius. But, en¬ 
deavouring to pafs the river Pinarus after them, his 
troops in i'ome meafure lofing their order, the Greek 
mercenaries fell upon them in flank, and made them 
fight, not only for victory, but for their lives. Pto¬ 
lemy the fon of Seleucus, and 120 Macedonians of 
fome rank, were killed upon the fpot. But the foot 
next to Alexander’s right wing coming in feafonably 
to its relief, fell upon the mercenaries in flank, amongft 
whom a dreadful carnage was made ; they being in a 
manner furrounded by the horfe and light-armed troops, 
which at firft purfued the left wing, and the foot that 
now paffed the river. The Perlian horfe on the right 
ftill fought gallantly ; but, when they were thorough¬ 
ly informed of the rout of their left wing and of the 
deftruftion of the Greek mercenaries, and that Darius 
himfelf was fled, they began to break, and betake 
themfelves to flight alfo. The Theflalian cavalry pur¬ 
fued them clofe at the heels ; and the narrow craggy 
roads incommoded them exceedingly, fo that vaft num¬ 
bers of them perifhed. As for Darius, he fled, foon 
after the left wing was broken, in a chariot with a 
few of his favourites : as far as the country was plain 
and open, he efcaped well enough; but, when the 
roads became rocky and narrow, he quitted it, and, 
mounting a horfe, rode all the night: his chariot, in 
which were his cloak and his bow, fell into the hands 
of Alexander, who carried them back to his camp. 

In refpeft to the battle of Iflus, Diodorus informs 
us, that Alexander looked every where about for Da¬ 
rius ; and, as foon as he difeovered him, with this 
handful of guards attacked him and the flower of the 
Perfian army which was about him ; being as defirous 
of obtaining this victory by his perfonal valour, as of 
fubduing the Perfian empire by the courage of his 
foldiers.” But when Oxathres, the brother of Darius, 
faw Alexander’s defign, and how fiercely he fought 
to accomplifh it, he threw himfelf, with the horfe who 
were about him, between his brother’s chariot and the 
enemy, where an obftinate fight was maintained, till 
the dead bodies rofe like an entrenchment about the 
chariot of Darius. Many of the Perfian nobility were 
{lain, and Alexander himfelf was wounded in the thigh: 
At laft, the horfes in the chariot of Darius ftarted, 
and became fo unruly, that the king himfelf was for¬ 
ced to take the reins; the enemy, however, prefled 
fo hard upon him, that he was con drained to call for 
another chariot, and mounted it in great danger. This 
was the beginning of the rout, which foon after became 
general. Acceding to this author, the Perfians loft 
200,000 foot, and 10,000 horfe; the Macedonians 
300 foot, and 150 horfe. 

Juft in informs us, that the Perfian army confifted 
of 400,000 foot, and 100,000 horfe. He fays, that 
the battle was hard fought; that both the kings were 
wounded; and that the Perfians ftill fought gallantly 
when their king fled,, but that they were afterwards 
fpeedily and totally routed : he is very particular as to 
their lofs, which he fays amounted to 61,000 foot, 
10,000 horfe, and 40,000 taken prifoners; of the Ma¬ 
cedonians he fays there fell no more than 130 foot, and 


150 horfe. Curtius fays, that of the Perfians there Ifthmij 
fell 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horfe: of Alexander’s ? 
army 504, he'fays, were wounded; 32 foot and 150 . ltal ian ‘ 
horfe killed. That we may not fufpedt any error in 
tranferibers, his own obfervations confirms the fact: 

Tantulo impendio ingerts wSloria Jletit, “ So {mail was the 
coft of fo great a i iftory.” 

ISTHMIA, or Isthmian Gnmrs; one of the four 
folemn games which were celebrated every fifth year 
in Greece. They had the name from the Ifthmus of 
Corinth, where they were celebrated. In their firft 
inftitution, according to Paufanias, they confifted only 
of funeral rites and ceremonies in honour of Meli- 
certes: but Thefeus afterwards, as Plutarch informs 
us, in emulation of Hercules, who had appointed 
games at Olympia in honour of Jupiter, dedicated 
thofe to Neptune, his reputed father, who was re¬ 
garded as the particular protestor of the Ifthmus and 
commerce of Corinth. The fame trials of {kill were 
exhibited here as at the other three facred games ; 
and particularly thofe of mufic and poetry. Thefe 
games, in which the vidlors were only rewarded with 
garlands of pine-leaves, were celebrated with great 
magnificence and fplendor as long as paganifm conti¬ 
nued to be the eftablifhed religion of Greece; nor 
were they omitted even when Corinth was facked and 
burnt by Mummius the Roman general; at which 
time the care of them was tranferred to the Sicyoni- 
ans, but was reftored again to the Corinthians when 
their city was rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS, a narrow neck, or flip of ground, 
which joins two continents; or joins a peninfula to 
the terra firma, and feparates two feas. See Penin¬ 
sula. 

The mod celebrated ifthmufes are, that, of Panama 
or Darien, which joins North and South America; 
that of Suez, which connects Afia and Africa ; that 
of Corinth, or Peloponnefus, in the Morea; that of 
Crim-Tartary, olherwife called Taurica Cherfonefus; 
that of the peninfula Romania, and Eriflo, or the 
ifthmus of the Thracian Cherfonefus, twelve furlongs 
broad, being that which Xerxes undertook to cut 
through. The ancients had feveral defigns of cutting 
the ifthmus of Corinth, which is a rocky hillock, about 
ten miles over; but they were all in vain, the inven¬ 
tion of fluices being not then known. There have 
been attempts too for cutting the ifthmus of Suez, to 
make a communication between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean : but thefe alfo failed ; and in one of 
them, a king of Egypt is faid to have loft 120,000 
men. 

ISTRIA, a peninfula of Italy, in the territory of 
Venice, lying in the north part of the Adriatic fea.. It 
is bounded by Carniola on the north ; and on the fouth, 
eaft, and weft, by the fea. The air is unvholefome, 
efpecially near the coall; but the foil produces plenty 
of wine, oil, and paftures ; there are alfo quarries of fine 
marble. One part of it belongs to the Venetians, and 
the other to the houfe of Auftria. Cabo d’lftria is the 
capital town. 

ITALIAN, the language fpoken in Italy. See the 
article Language. 

This tongue is derived principally from the Latin; 
and of all the languages formed from the Latin, there is 

none- 
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Italian none which carries with it more vifible marks of its 0- 
|| riginal than the Italian. 

Italy. fa ; s accounted one of the mod perteft among the 
"”” v modern tongues. It is complained, indeed, that it has 
too many diminutives and iuperlatives, or rather aug- 
mentatives; but without any great rcal'on: for if thofe 
words convey nothing farther to the mind than the juft 
ideas of things, they are no more faulty than our ple- 
onafms and hyperboles. 

The language correfponds to the genius of the 
people, who are flow and thoughtful: accordingly, 
their language runs heavily, though fmoothly ; and 
many of their words are lengthened out to a great de¬ 
gree. They have a great tulle for niufic ; and to gra¬ 
tify their paffion this way, have altered abundance of 
their primitive words; leaving out confonants, taking 
in vowels, foftening and lengthening out their termina¬ 
tions, for the fake of the cadence. 

Hence the language is rendered extremely mufical, 
and fucceeds better than any other in operas and fome 
parts of poetry: but it fails in ftrength and nervouf- 
nefs; and a great part of its words, borrowed from 
the Latin, become fo far dilguifed, that they are not 
eafily known again. 

The multitude of fovereign ftates into which Italy 
is divided, has given rife to a great number of dif¬ 
ferent dial efts in that language ; which, however, 
are all good in the place where they are ufed. The 
Tufcan is ufually preferred to the other dialefts, and 
the Roman pronunciation to that of the other cities ; 
whence the Italian proverb, Lingua Tofcana in l-'cca 
Romana. 

The Italian is generally pretty well underftood 
throughout Europe ; and is frequently fpoken in Ger¬ 
many, Poland, and Hungary. At Conftantinople in 
Greece, and in the ports of the Levant, the Italian is 
ufed as commonly as the language of the country: in¬ 
deed in thofe places it is not i'poken fo pure as in Tuf- 
cany, but is corrupted with many of the proper words 
and idioms of the place ; whence it takes a new name, 
and is called Frank Italian. 

ITALIC character, in printing. See Letter. 

ITALICA (anc. geog.), a town of Baetica in 
Spain, built by Scipio Africanus, after fmifhing the 
Spanilh war, for the r eception of the wounded foldi- 
ers. At firft it was a municipium ; afterwards a co¬ 
lony : which was a matter of wonder to the emperor 
Adrian, the privileges of a municipium being beyond 
thofe of a colony (Gellius). Famous for being the 
birth-place of the emperors Trajan and Adrian, and 
of the poet Silius Italicus. Now Sevilla Vieja, fcarce 
four miles from Seville ; a fmall village of Andalufia 
on the Gaudalquivir.— Corjinium in Italy was alfo thus 
called. 

ITALY, one of the fineft countries of Europe, ly¬ 
ing between 7 and 10 degrees of E. Long, and be¬ 
tween 37 and 46 degrees of N. Lat. On the north, 
north-weft, and north-eaft, it is bounded by France, 
Switzerland, the country of the Grifons, and Germa¬ 
ny ; on the eaft, by the Adriatic fea or gulf of Ve¬ 
nice ; and on the fouth and weft, by the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; its figure bearing fome refemblance to that of 
a boot. Its length from Aofta, at the foot of the 
Alps in Savoy, to the utmoft verge of Calabria, is 
about 600 miles; but its breadth is very unequal, 


being in fome places -near 400 miles, in others not 
above 25 or 30. 

Italy was anciently known by the names of Satur- 
nia, Oenotria, Hefperia, and Aufonia. It was called 
Saturnia from Saturn; who, being driven out of 
Crete by his fon Jupiter, is fuppofed to have taken 
refuge here. The names of Oenotria and Aufonia, are 
borrowed from its ancient inhabitants the Oenotrians 
and Aufones ; and that of Hefperia or Wefern was 
given it by the Greeks, from its fituation with refpeft: 
to Greece. The names of Italia or Italy, which in 
procefs of time prevailed over all the reft, is by fome 
derived from I talus, a king of the Siculi: by others, 
from the Gieek word I talus, fignifying an ox; this 
country abounding, by reafon of its rich paltures, 
with oxen of an extraordinary fize and beauty. All 
thefe names were originally peculiar to particular pro¬ 
vinces of Italy, but afterwards applied to the whole 
country. 

This country, like moft others, was in ancient times 
divided into a great number of petty ftates and king¬ 
doms. Afterwards when the Gauls fettled in the 
weftem, and many Greek colonies in the eaftern parts, 
it was divided with refpeft to its inhabitants, into 
three great parts,, viz. Gallia Cifalpina, Italy properly 
fo called, and Magna Grecia. The moft weftem and 
northern parts of Italy were in great part pofl’effed by 
the Gauls; and hence took the name of Gallia, with 
tire epithets of Cifalpina and Citerior, becaufe they lay 
on the fide of the Alps next to Rome; and Togata, 
with relation to the Roman gown or drefs which the 
inhabitants ufed : but this laft epithet is of a much 
later date than the former. This appellation was an¬ 
tiquated in the reign of Auguftus, when the divificn 
of Italy into eleven provinces, introduced by that 
prince, took place. Hence it is that the name of Cif- 
alpine Gaul frequently occurs in the authors who flou- 
rilhed before, and fcarce ever in thofe who wrote af¬ 
ter, the reign of Auguftus. This country extended 
from the Alps and the river Varus,' parting it from 
Tranfalpine Gaul, to the river Aefus ; or, as Pliny 
will have it, to the city of Ancona, in the ancient Pi- 
cenum. On the north, it was divided from Rhsetia 
by the Alps, called Alpes Rheetica ; and from Illyricum 
by the river Formio : but on this fide, the borders of 
Italy were, in Pliny’s time, extended to the river 
Arfia in Iftria. On the fouth, it reached to the Li- 
guftic fea, and the Apennines parting it from Etruria; 
fo that under the common name of Cfalpine Gaul 
were comprehended the countries lying at the foot of 
the Alps, called by Pliny and Strabo the Subalpine 
countries, Liguria, Gallia Cifpadana, and Tranfpadana. 
Italy, properly fo called, extended, on the coaft of the 
Adriatic, from the city of Ancona to the river Trento,- 
now the Fortore; and on the Mediterranean, from the 
Macra to the Silarus, now the Sele. Magna Gracia 
comprifed Apulia, Lucania, and the country of the 
Brutii. It was called Greece, becaufe moft of the ci¬ 
ties on the coaft were Greek colonies. The inhabi¬ 
tants gave it the name of Great, not as if it was larger 
than Greece, but merely out of oftentation, as Pliny 
informs us. 

All thefe countries were inhabited by a great num¬ 
ber of different nations fettled at different times, and 
from many different parts. The names of the moft 
Z z 2 remarkable 
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remarkable of them were the Aborigines , or thofe whofe 
origin was utterly unknown, and coniequently were 
thought to have none ; the Sabines, Hetrurians, or Tttf- 
cans, the Umbri, Samnites, Campani, Apulii, Calabrii, 
Lucanii, the Brutii, and the Latins . From a colony 
of the latter proceeded the Romans, who gradually 
fubdued all thefe nations one after another, and held 
them in fubjeclion for upwards of 700 years. All 
thefe nations were originally brave, hardy, temperate, 
and well {killed in the art of war; and the Romans 
much more fo than the reft. Their fubjeclion to 
Rome, however, inured them to llavery ; their oppref- 
fion by the emperors broke their fpirit; and the vaft 
wealth which was poured into the country from all 
parts of the world, during the time of the Roman 
profperity, corrupted their manners, and made them 
degenerate from their former valour. Of this degene¬ 
racy the barbarous nations of the north took the ad¬ 
vantage to invade the empire in innumerable multi¬ 
tudes. Though often repelled, they never failed to 
return; and it was found neceflary to take great num¬ 
bers of them into the Roman fervice, in order to de¬ 
fend the empire againft the reft of their countrymen. 
In the year 476, the Heruli, prefuming on the fervi- 
ces they had done the empire, demanded a third part 
of the lands of Italy ; and being refufed, chofe one 
Odoacer, a man of low birth, but of great valour and 
experience, for their king ; and having totally de- 
flroyed the remains of the Roman empire, proclaimed 
Odoacer king of Italy, The new monarch, however, 
did not think proper to alter the Roman form of go¬ 
vernment, but fullered the people to be governed by 
the fenate, confuls, &c. as before. Fie enjoyed his 
dignity in peace till the year 488, when Zeno, empe¬ 
ror of Conftantinople, being hard prefled by Theo¬ 
doric king of the Oftrogoths, advifed him to turn his 
arms againft Odoacer, whom he could eafily overcome, 
and thus make himfelf fovereign of one of the fineft 
countries in the world. 

Theodoric accepted the propofal with great joy, 
and fet out for Italy, attended by an infinite number 
of people, carrying with them their wives, children, 
and effects, on waggons. Several Romans of great 
diftindtion attended him in this war; while, on the 
other hand, many of his countrymen chofe to remain 
in Thrace, where they became a feparate nation, and 
lived for a long time in amity with the Romans. The 
Goths, being deftitute of {hipping, were oblliged to 
go round the Adriatic. Their march was performed 
in the depth of winter ; and during the whole time, a 
violent famine and plague raged in their army. They 
were alfo oppofed by the Gepidse and Sarmatians ; but 
at laft having defeated thefe enemies, and overcome 
every other obftacle, they arrived in Italy in the year 
489. Theodoric advanced to the river Sontius, now 
Zonzo, near Aquileia, where he halted for fome time 
to refrefh his troops. Flere he was met by Odoacer 
at the head of a very numerous army, but compofed 
of many different nations commanded by their refpec- 
tive chiefs, and confequently without fufficient union 
or zeal for the common caufe. Theodoric therefore 
gained an eafy viftory, cut many of his enemies in pie¬ 
ces, and took their camp. Odoacer retired to the 
plains of Verona, and encamped there at a fmall drf- 
tance from the city j but Theodoric purfued him clofe, 


and foon forced him to a fecond engagement. The Italy. 
Goths obtained another victory ; but it coll them dear. 4 ~—— 
Odoacer’s men made a much better refiftance than 
before, and great numbers fell on both fides. The 
vi< 5 tory, however, was fo far deciftve, that Odoacer 
was obliged to {hut himfelf up in Ravenna; fo that 
Theodoric having now no enemy to oppofe him in the 
field, befieged and took feveral important places, and 
among the reft Milan and Pavia. At the fame time. 

Tufa, commander in chief of Odoacer's forces, de¬ 
ferred to the enemy with the greateft part of the 
troops he had with him, and was immediately employ¬ 
ed in conjunction with a. Gothic officer in purfuit of 
his fovereign. Odoacer had left that city, and was 
advanced as far as Faenza, where he was clofely be¬ 
fieged by Tufa; but the traitor, declaring again for 
his old mafter, joined him with all his troops, and de¬ 
livered up feveral officers that had been appointed by 
Theodoric to ferve under him. Thefe were fent in 
irons to Ravenna; and Odoacer being joined by Fri- 
deric, one of Theodoric’s allies, with a confiderable 
body of troops, once more advanced againft his ene¬ 
mies. He recovered all Liguria, took the city of 
Milan, and at laft befieged Theodoric himfelf in Pa¬ 
via. The Goths, having brought all their families and 
effedts along with them, were greatly diftrefled for 
want of room ; and mull have undoubtedly fubmitted, 
if their enemies had continued to agree among them- 
felves. The quarrels of his followers proved the ruin 
of Odoacer. Theodoric, finding that the enemy re¬ 
mitted the vigour of their operations, applied for fuc- 
cours to Alaric king of the Vifigoths, who had fet¬ 
tled in Gaul. As the Vifigoths, and Oftrogoths were 
originally one and the fame nation, and the Vifigoths 
had received among them fome years before a great 
number of Oftrogoths under the conduit of Videmer 
coufin-german to Theodoric, the fupplies were readily 
granted. The inadlion of the enemy gave thefe fuc- 
cours time to arrive ; upon which Theodoric inftantly 
joined them, and marching againft his enemies gave 
them a total overthrow. Odoacer again took refuge 
in Ravenna, but was clofely befieged by Theodoric in 
490. The fiege lafted three years ; during which O- 
doacer defended himfelf with great bravery, and great¬ 
ly annoyed the befiegers with his fallies. Theodoric, 
however, impatient of delay, leaving part of his army 
to blockade the city, marched with the reft againft 
the ftrong holds which Odoacer had garrifoned. All 
thefe he reduced with little difficulty ; and in 492 re¬ 
turned to the fiege of Ravenna. The befieged were 
now reduced to great ftraits both by the enemy with¬ 
out and a famine within, the price of wheat being rifen 
to fix pieces of gold per bufhel. On the other hand, 
the Goths were quite worn cut with the fatigues of 
fuch a long fiege ; fo that both parties being willing 
to put an end to the war, Odoacer fent John bifhop of 
Ravenna to Theodoric with terms of accommodation. 
Jornandes informs us, that Odoacer only begged his 
life; which Theodoric bound himfelf, by a folernn 
oath, to grant him : but Procopius fays, that they 
agreed to live together on equal terms. This laft 
feems very improbable : but whatever were, the terms s u h m it*, 
of the agreement, it is certain that Theodoric did not and Is put- 
keep them ; for having a few days after invited Odoa- to death., 
cer to a banquet^ he difpatched him with his own 

hand. 
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Italy, hand. All his fervants and relations were maflacred 
' at the fame time ; except his brother Arnulphus, and 
a few more, who had the good luck to make their 
g efcape, and retired beyond the Danube. 

Theodoric Thus Theodoric became mailer of all Italy, and 
proclaimed took upon himfelf the title of hrp ot that country, as 
king oflta- Odoacer had done before; though, with a pretended 
hr,Midlife* deference t0 t hc emperor of Conilantinople, he fent 
wfthmode- meflengers afleing liberty to aflame that title after he 
ration. had adtually taken it. • Having fecured his new king¬ 
dom as well as he could by foreign alliances, Theodoric 
next applied himfelf to legiflation, and enabled many 
falutary laws bclides thofe of the Romans which he re¬ 
tained. He chofe Ravenna for the place of his refi- 
dence, in order to be near at hand to put a flop to 
the incuriions of the barbarians. The provinces were 
governed by the fame magillrates that had prefided 
over them in the times of the emperors, viz. the confu- 
lares, corrcBores , and prajides. But befides thefe, he 
fent, according to the cuilom of the Goths, inferior 
judges, diftinguifhed by the name of counts, to each 
city. Thefe were to adminifter juftice, and to decide 
all controverfies and difputes. And herein the polity 
of the Goths far excelled that of the Romans. For in 
the Roman times a whole province was governed by 
a confularis, a corrcftor, or a prsefes, who refided in 
the chief city, and to whom recourfe was to be had at 
a great charge from the moll remote parts : but Theo¬ 
doric, befides thefe officers, appointed not only in the 
principal cities, but in every fmall town and village, 
inferior magillrates of known integrity, who were to 
adminifter juftice, and by that means fave thofe who 
had law-fuits the trouble and expence of recurring to 
the governor of the whole province ; no appeals to di- 
ftant tribunals being allowed, but in matters of the 
greateft importance, or in cafes ofmanifeft injuftice. 

Under the adminiftration of Theodoric Italy‘enjoy¬ 
ed as great happinefs as had been experienced under 
the very bell emperors. As he had made no altera¬ 
tion in the laws except that abovementioned ; fo he 
contented himfelf with the fame tributes and taxes that 
had been levied by the emperors ; but was, on all oc- 
cafions of public calamity, much more ready to remit 
them than moil of the emperors had been. He did 
not treat the natives as thofe of the other Roman pro¬ 
vinces were treated by the barbarians who conquered 
them. Thefe dripped the ancient proprietors of their 
lands, eftates, and pofleffions, dividing them among 
their chiefs; and giving to one a province with the 
title of dole, to another a frontier country with the 
title of marquis ; to fome a city with the title of count, 
to others a caftle or village with the title of baron. But 
Theodoric, who piqued himfelf upon governing after 
the Roman manner, and obferving the Roman laws and 
inftitutions, left every one in the full enjoyment of his- 
ancient property. As to religion, though he himfelf, , 
like moft of his countrymen, profeffed the tenets of, 
Arius, he allowed his fubje&s to profefs the orthodox 
dodlrine without moleftation, giving liberty even to 
the Goths to renounce the dodlrines in which they, 
had been educated, and embrace the contrary opinions. 
In fhort, his many virtues, and the happinefs of his 
fubjefls, are celebrated by all the hiftorians of thofe 
times. The end of his reign, however, was fullied.by. 


the death of the celebrated philofopher Boethius, and Italy, 
his father-in law Symmachus. They were both be- £ 
headed in Pavia, on an unjuft fufpicion of treafon; Beheads 
and fcarce was the fentence put in execution when the Boethius 
king repented, and abandoned himfelf to the moft an d Syra- 
pungent forrow. The exccfs of his grief affefted his ^ 

underftanding: for not long after, the head of a large 
fifh being ferved up to flipper, he fancied the head of 
the fi(h to be that of Symmachus threatening him in a 
ghaftly manner. Hereupon, fcized with horror and 
amazement, he was carried to his bed-chamber, where 
he died in a few days, on the 2d of September 526. 

After the death of Theodoric, the kingdom devol¬ 
ved to Athalric his grandfon; who being at that time 
only eight years of age, his mother Amalafuntha took 
upon her the regency. Her adminiftration was equally 
upright with that of Theodoric himfelf; but the barba¬ 
rians of whom her court was compofed, finding fault 
with the encouragement fhe gave to learning, forced her ro 
to abandon the education of her fon. The latter Amalafur,- 
thereupon plunged into all manner of wickednefs, and tlla re k cnt * -- 
behaved to his mother with the greateft arrogance ; and ^ u i ta bly, 
the fadlion finding themfelves thus ftrengthened,. at laft 
commanded the queen to retire from court. 

Amalafuntha, exerting her authority, feized three of 
the ringleaders of the fedition, whom fhe confined in 
the moft remote parts of Italy. But thefe maintaining 
a fecret correfpondence with their friends and rela¬ 
tions, never ceafed to ftir up the people againft her; 
infomuch, that the queen, apprehending that the fac-- 
tion might in the end prevail, wrote to the emperor 
Ju(liman, begging leave to take refuge in his domi¬ 
nions. The emperor readily complied with her requeft, . 
offering a noble palace, at Durazzo for her habitation ; 
but the queen having in the mean time caufed the three 
ringleaders to be put to death, and no new difturb- 
ances arifing thereupon, fhe did not accept of the em- ■ 
peror’s offer. In 533, Athalric having contradled a- 
lingering diftemper, by his riotous living and debauch¬ 
eries, Amalafuntha, to avoid the calamities with which 
Italy was threatened in cafe of his death, formed a de- - 
fign of delivering it up to Juftinian: but before her 
fcheme was ripe for execution;.Athalric died. Upon 
which the queen took for her colleague one Theodotus . 
hercoufin; obliging him;, however, to fwear-that he 
would fuffer her to enjoy and exercife her former power. 1 r 

This he very readily did, but foon,forgot his prom'fe ; Is treacherr¬ 
and when fhe took the liberty to remind him of > it; ou ®y im " 
caufed her to be feized and confined in an ifland 'of the P r '| oned » 
lake Bolfena in Tufcany.- But as Theodotus had great death^ ° 
reafon to believe that this conduit would be refented 
by Juftinian, he obliged her to write to him that no 
injury or injuftice had been done her.- Along with 
this letter lie fent one written by himfelf, raid filled 
with heavy, complaints againft Amalafuntha. The em¬ 
peror,- however,- was fr far from giving credit to what 
Theodotus urged againft her, that he openly efpoufed 
her caufe, wrote her a moft affeilionate letter, and af¬ 
fined her of his protection. But before this letter 
could reach her, the unhappy princefs was ftrangled in 
the bath by the friends of thofe whom in the reign of 
h'er fon fhe had defervediy put to death for railing di- 
fturbances in the Hate.. 

On the news of Amalafuntha’s death, Juftinian re- 

refolved 1 
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„ •••!)'• folved upon an Immediate war with tls* Goths ; and, to 

j, ' facilitate the enterprise, ufed his utmoft endeavours to 
"For which induce the Franks to uflill him. To his felicitations 
reafon Ju- he added a large ium of money; which laft was very 
ftinian acceptable to .his new allies. They promifed to aflift 
difthe Wal " t ^ le em P eror t0 the utmoft oFtheir power; but inftead.. 
Goths °f performing their promife, while Juftinian’s arms 
were employed againft the Goths, Tierri, the eldeft 
,fon of Clovis, fei/.ed on feveral cities of Liguria, the 
Alpes Cottise, and great part of the prefent territory 
-of Venice, forhimfelf. Juftinian, however, found fuf- 
ficient refources in the valour of Belifarius, notwirh- 
ftanding the defe&ion of his treacherous allies. This 
•celebrated general was veiled with the fupreme com- 
-Unand, and abfolute authority. His intlruftions were 
to pretend a voyage to Carthage, but to make an at¬ 
tempt upon Sicily; and if he thought he could fuc- 
Ceed in the attempt, to land there; otherwife to fail 
for Africa, without difeovering his intentions. An¬ 
other general, named Mundus, commander of the troops 
in Illyricum, was ordered to march into Dalmatia, 


patched to Belifarius to take pofleluon of Italy in his Italy, 
name. " 

In the mean time, a body of Goths having entered 
Dalmatia, with a deftgn to recover the city of Salon®, 
were encountered by an inferior army of Romans, 
commanded by the foil of Mundus abovementioned. 

The Goths proved victorious; and the young general 
of the Romans was killed, and moll of his army cut 
in. pieces. Mundus marched againft the enemy to re¬ 
venge die death of his fon ; but met with no better 
fuccefs, his troops being defeated, and he himfelf kill¬ 
ed in the engagement. Upon this the Romans aban¬ 
doned Salon® and all Dalmatia; and Theodotus, ela- Ti leo jotus 
ted with his fuccefs, refufed to fulfil the articles of the refutes to 
treaty. Juftinian difpatched Conftantianus, an officer of fulfil the 
great valour and experience, into Illyricum, with or- arf ' clesof 
ders to raife forces there, and to enter Dalmatia ; at the trealjr ' 
the fame time he wrote to Belifarius to purfue the war 
with the utmoft vigour. 

The Goths were now reduced to the greateft ftraits. 
Conftantianus drove them out of Dalmatia ; and Beli- 


which was fubjecl to the Goths, and attempt the re¬ 
duction of Salon®, the better to open a palfage into 
Italy. This he accomplifhed without difficulty; and 
Belifarius made himfelf mailer of Sicily fooner than he 
himfelf had expefted. The illand was reduced on the 
lalt of December 535 ; upon which Belifarius with¬ 
out lofs of time, paffed over to Reggio, which opened 
its gates to him. From Reggio he purfued his march 
to Rome, the provinces of Abrutium, Lucania, Pug¬ 
lia, Calabria, and Samnium, readily lubmitting to him. 
The city of Naples endured a fiege: but Belifarius 
entered in through an aquedud, and gave it up to be 
plundered by his foldiers. 

Theodotus, alarmed at thefe fucceffes, and having 
neither capacity nor inclination to carry on the war, 


farius having reduced all the provinces which compofe 
the prefent kingdom of Naples, advanced towards 
Rome. The chief men of the nation, finding their 
king incapable of preventing the impending ruin, af- 
fembled without his confent, and difpatched ambaf- 
fadors to Belifarius with propofals of peace. Thefe 
propofals were rejected; and Belifarius returned for 
anfwer, that he would hearken to no terms, nor ffieath 
his fword, till Italy was reannexed to the empire to 
which it belonged. The Goths finding Theodotus He is de¬ 
ft ill inactive, tinanimoully depofed him ; and c.ofe ffipofed, and 
his Head one Vitiges, a man of great valour, but of a viti S es . 
mean defeent. Theodotus fled to Ravenna; but the “ 
new king difpatched after him a meffenger, who foon " 1S ®* * 
overtook him and cut off his head. 


fent ambafladors to Juftinian with propofals of peace. 
He agreed to renounce all pretenfions to the ifland of 
Sicily ; to fend the emperor yearly -a crown of gold 
weighing 300 pounds; and to fupply him with 3000 men 
■whenever he fhould think proper to demand them. 
Several other articles were contained in the propofal, 
which amounted to the owning of Juftinian for his 
loi d, and that he held the crown of Italy only through 
his favour. As he apprehended, however, that thefe 
offers might not yet be fatisfadlory, he recalled his 
13 ambafladors for further orders. They were now de- 
Theodo- fired to inform Juftinian, that Theodotus was willing 
tus offers to to re fig n the kingdom to him, and content himfelf 
le.fign tIls with a penfion.fuitable to his quality. But he obliged 
& ’ them by an oath not to mention this propofal, till 

they found that the emperor would not accept of the 
other. The firft propofals were accordingly rejeefted 
as they had fuppofed; upon which the ambafladors 
produced the fecond, fxgned by Theodotus himfelf, 
who in his letter to the emperor told him, among 
other things, that being unacquainted with war, and 
-addicted to the ftudy of philofophy, he preferred his 
quiet to a kingdom. Juftinian, tranfported with joy, 
and imagining the war already finifhed, anfwered the 
king in a moll obliging manner, extolling his wifdom, 
and giving him befides what edemanded, the greateft 
honours of the empire. The agreement being con¬ 
firmed by mutual oaths, lands were affigned to Theo- 
■dotus out of the king’s domain, and orders were dif- 


Vibiges began his government by writing a circular 
letter, in which he exhorted his countrymen to exert 
their ancient courage, and fight bravely for their lives 
and liberties. He then marched with what forces he 
could colleft towards Rome ; but not thinking himfelf 
able to defend that city againft the Roman forces, he 
abandoned it to Belifarius, and arriving at Ravenna 
was joined by the Goths from all parts, fo that he 
foon found himfelf at the head of a confiderable army. 
Belifarius in the mean time entered Rome without op- 
pofition, on the 9th or 10th of December 537. The 
Gothic garrifon retired by the Porta Flaminia, while 
Belifarius entered by the Porta Afinaiia. Leudaris, 
governor of the city, who ftaid behind, was fent, to¬ 
gether with the keys, to the emperor. Belifarius 
immediately applied .himfelf to the repairing of the 
walls and other fortifications; filled the granaries 
with corn, which he caufed to be brought from Sicily; 
and ftored the place with provifions, as if he had been 
preparing for a fiege ; which gave no fmall uneafinefs 
to the inhabitants, who chofe rather that their city 
ffiould lie open to every invader, than that they fhould 
be liable to the calamities ot a fiege. While Belifarius 
was thus employed at Rome, the city of Benevento, 
with great part of the territory of Samnium, was de¬ 
livered up to him : at the fame time tire cities of Nar¬ 
nia, Spoleto, and Perufia, revolting from the Goths, 
received Roman garrifons; as did moll of the cities of 
Tufcany. 
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In the mean time, Vitiges having collected an army 
of 150,000 men, refolved to march direftly to Rome, 
and engage Belifarius; or, if he declined an engage¬ 
ment, to lay fiege to the city. But apprehending 
that the Franks, who were in confederacy with the 
emperor, might fall upon him at the lame time, he 
fent ambafladors to them, w ith ofFers of all the Gothic 
poffeffions in Gaul, belides a confiderable fum of 
money, provided they joined him again ft the emperor. 
The Franks with their ufual treachery confented to the 
propofal, received the money and the territories agreed 
on, and then refufed to fulfil the terms of the treaty. 
Vitiges, however, began his march to Rome, leaving 
behind him all the fortified towns on the road, the 
redtnffion of which he knew would coft him too much 
trouble. Belifarius, whofe army, reduced by the 
many towns he had garrifoned, did not now amount 
to above 5000 men, difpatched meffengers to Conftan- 
tianus in Tufcany ; and to Beffas, by nation a Goth, 
but of the emperor's party, in Umbria, with orders 
to join him with all poffible expedition ; writing at 
the fame time to the emperor himfelf for fupplies in 
the moft prefling manner. Conftantianus joined him 
purfuant to his orders ; and foon after, Beffas, fall¬ 
ing in with part of the enemy’s vanguard, killed a 
confiderable number of them, and put the reft to flight. 
Belifarius had built a fort upon a bridge about a mile 
from Rome, and placed a ftrong garrifon in it to 
difpute the paffage with the enemy; but the garrifon, 
feized with a panic at the approach of the Goths, 
abandoned their poll; in the night, and fled into Cam¬ 
pania. Early in the morning Vitiges paffed over great 
part of his army, and marched on till he was met by 
Belifarius, who, knowing nothing of what had hap¬ 
pened, came with 1000 horfe to view the ground, 
about the bridge. He was greatly furprifed when he 
beheld the enemy marching up againft him : however, 
left he fhould heighten their courage by his flight or 
retreat, he flood his ground, and received'the enemy at 
the head of his fmall body, expofmg lnmfelf, without 
his ufual prudence and diferetion, to the greateft dan¬ 
gers. Being known by fome fugitives, and difeovered 
to the enemy, they all aimed at him alone, which 
made his own men the more felicitous to defend him; 
fo that the whole conteft was'for fome time about his 
perfon. At laft the Goths were driven back to their 
camp, which the Romans with great temerity attempt¬ 
ed to force. In this attempt, however, they met with 
fuch a vigorous refiftance, that they foon abandoned 
the enterprife, and retired with precipitation to a 
neighbouring eminence ; where they were forced down 
by the enemy, put to flight, and purfued to the very 
gates of the city. Flere they were in greater danger 
than ever; for thofe within, fearing that the enemy 
might in that cenfufion enter with them, refufed to 
admit them. The general himfelf cried out earneftly 
to them, telling who he was, and 9ommanding them- 
to open the gates ; but as they had been informed by 
thofe who firft fled, that he was flain, and they could 
not diftinguilh him on account of the blood and dull 
with which his face was covered, they gave no ear to 
what he faid. In this extremity, having encouraged 
his men, who were now driven into a narrow compafs, 
to make, a laft effort, he put himfelf at their head, and 


attacked the enemy with fuch fury, that the Goths, Italy; 
imagining frefh troops were fallying out upon them, ' w— 
began to give ground, and at laft retired to their 
camp. The Roman general did not pnrfue them ; but 
entered the city, where he was received with loud accla¬ 
mations. 18 

A few days after, the city was clofely invefted by Rome be- 
Vitiges ; who, to diftrefs the inhabitants, pulled down '’7 
the aquedufts by which water was conveyed into the the Got ** 
city, and which had been built at an immenfe charge 
by the Roman emperors. Belifarius on his part omitted 
nothing for his defence; infomuch that the cowardly 
citizens affemble J in a tumultuous manner, and railed 
at the general on account of his fuppofed temerity. 

Vitiges, to encourage this mutinous difpofition, dif¬ 
patched ambafladors to the fenate with propofals of 
peace. Thefe ambafladors, however, were difmiffed: 
without any anfwer, and the fiege was begun with 
great vigour. Belifarius made a gallant defence; and' 
in feven months is faid to have deftroyed 40,000 of 
the Goths. About this time he received a Supply of 
1600 archers from the emperor j and thefe, in Several 
fuccefsful fallies, are faid to have killed 4000 more off 
the enemy. 

The Romans, elated with their fucceffes, now be¬ 
came impatient for an engagement; and at laft, not- 
withftanding all the remonftrances of their general, 
forced him to lead them out againft the enemy. The 
fuccefs was anfwerable to the rafh attempt; The Ro¬ 
mans were defeated, with the lofs of fome of their 
braveft officers, and-a great many of their common 
foldiers ; after which.they contented themfelves with 
fallying out in fmall parties,, which they commonly did ; 
with the greateft fuccefs. 

But though the Romans had the fatisfaftion of thus- 
cutting off their enemies, they were moft grievoufly- 
affliifted with a famine and plague ; infomuch that the- 
inhabitants, no longer able to bear their calamities,, 
were on the point of forcing Belifarius to venture a 
fecond battle, when a feafonable fupply of troops, viz., 

3000 Ifaurians, 800 Thracian horfe, and 1300 horfe- 
of other nations, together with 500 Italians who joined 
them by the way, arrived at Rome. Belifarius imme¬ 
diately fallied out by the Flaminian gate,- and ft 11- 
■ upon the Goths in order to give his allies time to 
enter by the oppofite fide of the city, which they did' 
without the lofs of a man.—The Goths hearing of 
the arrival of thefe troops, and their numbers being, 
magnified as is ufual in fuch cafes, began to defpair 
of becoming mafters of the city ; especially as the fa¬ 
mine and plague raged with great violence in their 
camp, and their army was much reduced. Ambafladors 
were therefore difpatched to Belifarius with propofals 
of peace ; but the only thing they could obtain was a 
ceffation of arms for three months, during which time 
they might fend ambafladors to the emperor.- The 
negociations with the emperor, however, proved un-. 
fuccefsful; and the fiege was purfued with great vigour - 
till Vitiges received the news cf'the taking of Rimini' 
by the Romans. As this city was but a day’s journey 
from Ravenna, the Goths were fo much alamied, that 
they immediately raife J the fiege of Rome, after it had-- 
continued a year and nine days. Belifarius fell upon 
their,rear a? .they paffed the bridge of the Tiber, and • 

cut’ 
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ft ruck with a panic, threw themfelves into the river and 
were drowned. 

The firft interprife of Vitiges, after railing the 
fiege of Rome, was an attempt upon Rimini: but 
while he was employed in this fiege, the Romans made 
themfelves mafters of Milan; upon which a Gothic 
general, named Uratn, was immediately difpached with 
..a powerful army to retake it. In the mean time, 
however, a fupply of 7000 Romans arrived from the 
emperor, under the command of Narfes, a celebrated 
general. The immediate confequence of this was the 
railing of the fiege of Rimini; for Vitiges perceiving 
-the two Roman arriiies coming againft him, and con¬ 
cluding, from the many fires they made, that they 
were much more numerous than they really were, fled 
in fuch hafte, that the greateft part of the baggage was 
deft behind. The confufion of die Goths was lb great, 
that, had not the garrifon been extremely feeble, they 
might have eafily cut them off in their retreat, and thus 
put an end to the war at once. The fuccefs of the 
Romans, however, was now retarded by fome mifun- 
derftandings between the two generals : fo that, though 
Belifarius made himfelf Matter of Urbinum and Urbi- 
ventum, while Narfus reduced fome other places, yet 
the important city of Milan was fuffered to fall into 
the hands of the Goths, who maffacred all the inhabi¬ 
tants that were able to bear arms, to the number of 
300,000, and fold the women for flaves. The city 
was alfo totally demolifhed ; and this difafter made 
fuch an impreffion on the mind of Juftinian, that he 
■immediately recalled Narfes, and gave the command of 
his troops to Belifarius. 

Vitiges, who had promifed himfelf great advantages 
from die difagreement of the two generals, was much 
difappointed by the recall of Narfes; and therefore 
dreading the power of Belifarius when at the head of 
-a formidable army, thought of engaging in alliance 
with fome foreign prince. In his choice, however, lie- 
was fomewhat at a lofs. He knew the treachery of 
the Franks, and therefore did not apply to them. He 
applied to the Lombards ; but, though tempted by 
the offer of a large fum of money, they continued in¬ 
violably attached to the Roman intereft. At laft he 
found means to perfuade Chofroes king of Perfia to 
make war upon Juftinian, which he thought would 
infallibly procure the recall of Belifarius. But the 
•si Roman general underftanding his defign, pufhed on 
Italy inva- tl le wa) - ; n the moft vigorous manner; while, in the 
,ded by the mean time, the treacherous Franks, thinking both na- 
Frank?, t ions fufficiently weakened by their mutual hoftilities, 
•refolved ..to attack both, and fieze upon the country 
for which they contended. Accordingly, Theodebert, 
.unmindful of the oaths he had taken both to the 
Goths and Romans, paffed the Alps at the head of 
140,000, or, as fome will have it, 200,000 men, and 
. entered Liguria. As no hoftilities were committed by 
them on their march, the Goths concluded that they 
were come to their affiftance ; and therefore took care 
£0 fupply them with provifions. Thus they crofted 
the Po without oppofition ; and having fecured the 
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while others, falling unexpectedly upon them, drove them out of the Italy. 

camp with great {laughter, and feized on their bag- ' v J 
gage and provifions. A body of Romans that lay at a 
{mall diftance from the Goths concluding that they 
had been defeated by Belifarius, advanced with great 
joy to meet him as they imagined ; but the Franks fall¬ 
ing unawares upon them, treated them as they had 
done the Goths, and made themfelves mafters of their 
camp. Thus they acquired a very confiderable booty 
and" ftore of provifions: but the latter being foon 
confirmed, and the country round about quite exhauft- 
ed, vaft numbers of the Franks perifhed ; fo that The¬ 
odebert at laft found himfelf obliged to return. In his 
way he deftroyed Genoa.and, feveral other places, and 
arrived in his own dominions loaded with booty. 22 

In the mean time, Belifarius was making great pro- Succefs of 
grefs. He took the cities of Auximum and Faefulas Bflffwioi, 
after an obftinate fiege; the inhabitants of the former 
having for fome time fed on grafs before they would 
furrender. After this he invefted Ravenna, the capital 
of all the Gothic dominions in Italy. The place was 
defended by a very numerous garrifon, commanded by 
the king in perfipn, who exerted all his bravery in the 
defence of his metropolis. As the fiege, however, was 
pufhed on with great vigour, it was evident that the 
city muft at laft fubmit; and the great fiicceffes of the 
Romans began to give jealoufy to the neighbouring 
potentates. Theodebert king of the Franks offered to 
affift Vitiges with an army of 500,000 men; but Be¬ 
lifarius, being informed of this negociation, fent am- 
baffadors to Vitiges, putting him in mind of the 
treachery of the Franks, and affured him that the em¬ 
peror was ready to grant him very honourable terms. 

The king, by the advice of his counfellors, rejedted 
the alliance of the Franks, and fent ambaffadors to 
Conftantinople; but in the mean time, Belifarius, in 
order to bring the citizens to his own terms, bribed 
one of them to fet fire to a magazine of corn, by 
which means the city was foon ftraitened for want of 
provifions. But, notwithftanding this difafter, they 
ftill continued to hold out, till the arrival of the am- 
bafladors from Conftantinople, who brought very fa¬ 
vourable terms. T.hefe were, That the country beyond 
the Po, with refpedt to Rome, fhould remain to the 
Goths; but that the reft; of Italy fliould be yielded to 
the emperor, and the royal treafure of the Goths fhould 
be equally divided between him and the king. To 
thofe conditions, however, Belifarius pofitively refilled 
to affent; being defirous of leading captivethe king of 
the Goths, as he had formerly done the king of the 
Vandals, to Conftantinople. He therefore purfued 
the fiege with more vigour than ever, without heark¬ 
ening to the complaints of his foldiers and officers, 
who were quite tired out with the length of the fiege : 
he only obliged fuch-of the officers as were of opi¬ 
nion that the town could not be taken, to exprefs 
their opinion in writing, that they might not deny it af¬ 
terwards. 

The Goths were as weary of the fiege as the Ro¬ 
mans ; but fearing left Juftinian fhould tranfplant 
them to Thrace, formed a refolutian, without the con- 


bridge, marched towards the place where a body of fent of their king, of furrendring to Belifarius himfelf, 
Goths were encamped ; who, looking upon them as and declaring him emperor of the weft. To this they 
friends admitted them without hefitation. But they were the more encouraged by the refufal of Beli- 
were foon convinced of their xniftake,j for the Franks farius to agree to the terms propofed by the emperor 5 
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whence they concluded that lie defigned to revolt, 
and make himfelf emperor of Italy. Of this, however, 
Belifarius had no defign; but thought proper to ac¬ 
cept of the title, in order to accelerate the furrender of 
the city, after acquainting his principal officers with 
what had paffed. Vitiges at lad difcovered the plot; 
but finding himfelf in no condition to oppofe it, he 
commended die refolution of his people, and even 
wrote to Belifarius, encouraging him to take upon him 
the title of king , and alluring him of his affiftance. 
Hereupon Belifarius prelfed the Goths to furrender; 
which, however, they ftill refufed, till he had taken 
an oath that he would treat them with humanity, and 
maintain them in the polfeffion of all their rights and 
privileges. Upon this he was admitted into the city, 
where he behaved with great moderation towards the 
Goths; but feized on the royal treafure, and fecured 
the perfon of the king. The Roman army, when it 
entered Ravenna, appeared fo very inconsiderable, that 
the Godiic women on beholding it could not forbear 
{pitting in the faces of their hufbands, and reviling 
them as cowards. 

The captivity of Vitiges, and the taking of Raven¬ 
na, did not put an end to the war. Belifarius was foon 
after recalled to take the command of the army in 
the eaft. The Goths were greatly furprifcd that he 
fhould leave his new kingdom out of regard to the 
■orders of the emperor; but, after his departure, chofe 
one Ildebald, a man of great experience in affairs both 
civil and military, for their king. He revived the 
drooping fpirits of his countrymen, defeated the Ro¬ 
mans, and reduced all the province of Venetia; but 
was in a fhort time murdered, and Eraric, a Rugian, 
iucceeded to the throne. He was fcarce invefted with 
the fovereignty, when his fubjedts began to think of 
depofing him, and railing Totiia to the throne ; which 
the latter accepted, upon condition that they pre- 
vioully difpatched Eraric. This was accordingly done ; 
after which ^otila was proclaimed king of Italy in the 
year 542. ‘I 

The new king proved a very formidable enemy to 
the Romans, who now loft ground every-where. They 
made an attempt on the city of Verona ; in which 
they mifcarried through their own avarice, having dif- 
puted about the divifion of the plunder till the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking the town was paft. They were next 
defeated in two bloody engagements ; the confequence 
of which was, that the Goths made themfelves mafters 
of all the ftrong places in Tufcany. From thence 
marching into Campania and Samnium, they reduced 
the ftrong town of Beneventum, and laid liege to 
{Naples. During the fiege of this laft place, feveral 
detachments were fent from the king’s army, which 
took Cumae, and recovered all Brutia, Lucania, A- 
pulia, and Calabria, where they found considerable 
fums which had been gathered for the emperor’s ufe. 
The Romans, in the mean time, dilheartened by their 
Ioffes, and deprived of thofe fums which fhould have 
paid their wages, refufed to take the field. A confi- 
derable fleet v as therefore fent by Juftinian to the re¬ 
lief of Naples: but Totiia, having timely notice of 
this defign, manned, with incredible expedition, a 
great number of light veifels ; which, falling unex¬ 
pectedly on the Roman fleet, took or funk every fhip, 
Vol. IX. 


and made prifoners of all on board, excepting a few ltd, 
who efcaped in their boats. A fimilar fate attended S/ " 
another fleet difpatched from Sicily for the fame pur- 
pofe. They put to fea in the depth of winter; and, 
meeting with a violent ftorm, were driven afliore near 
the enemy’s camp; who funk the fhips, and made 
what flaughter they pleafed of the feamen and foldiers. 

Upon this fecond difafter, the Neapolitans, defpairing 
of further relief, fubmitted to Totiia; who granted 
them honourable terms, and treated them with great 
humanity. As they had been long pinched with fa¬ 
mine, Totiia, apprehending they might endanger their 
lives by indulging their appetites too much at firft, 
placed guards at the gates to prevent their going out, 
taking care at the fame time to fupply them fparingly 
with provifions, but increafing their allowance every 
day. Being thus by degrees reftored to their former 
ftrength, he ordered the gates to be fet open, and gave 
every one full liberty to ftay in the city or remove as 
he thought fit. The garrifon he treated with extraor¬ 
dinary kindnefs. They were firft fupplied with fhips 
to carry them to Conftantinople ; but the king having 
difcovered that their real defign was to fail to Rome, 
in order to reinforce the garrifon of that city (which 
they knew he was foon to befiege), he was fo far 
from punifhing them as they expefted, that he fumifh- 
ed them with horfes, waggons, and provifions, and 
ordered a body of Goths to efcort them, to Rome by 
land, as the winds had proved unfavourable for their 
paffage by fea. 

Totiia having thus become mafter of Naples and 
raoft of the other fortreffes in thefe parts, began to 
think of reducing Rome alfo. He firft attempted to 
perfuade the citizens to a furrender: but finding his 
perfuafions ineffectual, he fent a detachment of his 
army into Calabria to reduce Otranto, which had not 
yet fubmitted ; after which, he marched with the reft 
of his forces againft the towns in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. The city of Tibur, now Tivoli, about 18 
miles from Rome, was betrayed to him ; and all the in¬ 
habitants, together with their bilhop, were put to the 
fword. Several other ftrong holds in the neighbourhood 
of that city he took by ftorm ; fo that Rome was in a 
manner blocked up by land, all communication with 
the neighbouring country being cut off. 

Juftinian, in the mean time, being greatly perplex¬ 
ed by the bad news he every day received from Italy, 
recalled Belifarius from Perfia, notwithftanding the 
fuccefs which attended him there. To fave Rome," 
however, was now impoffible even for Belifarius him¬ 
felf. As foon as he arrived in Italy, finding himfelf 
unable either to relieve the towns which were befieged, 
or to ftop the progrefs of the Goths, he difpatched 
letters to Juftinian, informing him, that being defti- 
tute of men, arms, and money, it was impoffible for 
him to profecute the war ; upon which the emperor 
ordered new levies to be made, all the veterans being 
engaged in the Perfian war. In the mean time, how¬ 
ever, Totiia purfued his good fortune: took the cities 
of Firmum, Afculum, Auximum, Spoletum, See. and 
at length advanced to Rome, which he invefted on all 2 
Tides. As he drew near the city, two officers, whom Rome 
Belifarius had fent into the city, ventured to make a keged 
Tally, though contrary to the exprefs orders of their 
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general, thinking they fhould furprife the Goths; but and had a&ually thrown 


they were themfelves taken in an ambufcade, and, mol 
of their men being cut in pieces, narrowly efcaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Belifarius made 
feveral attempts to relieve the city: hut all of them, 
however well concerted, by fome accident or other 
proved unfuccefsfui; which gave him fo much uneafi- 
nefs, that he fell into a feverilh diforder, and was for 
fome time thought to be in danger of his life. The 
city was foon reduced to great ftraits; a dreadful fa¬ 
mine enfued; and the unhappy citizens having confirmed 
every thing that could be fuppofed to give them nourilh- 
ment, even the grafs that grew near the walls, were obli¬ 
ged, it is faid, to feed on their own excrements. Many 
put an end to their lives, in order to free themfelves 
from the intolerable calamities they differed. The reft 
addreffed their governor Beffas in the moft pathetic 
manner, intreating him to fupply them with food ; or 
if that was not in his power, either to give them leave 
to go out of the town, or to terminate their mi- 
feries by putting them to death. Beffas replied, that 
to fupply them with food was impoffible; to let them 
go, unfafe; and to kill them, impious. In the end, 
however, he differed thofe who were willing to retire, 
to leave the city, upon paying him a fum of money ; but 
moft of them either died on the road, or were cut in 
pieces by the enemy. At laft, the befieged, unable 
to bear their miferies any longer, began to mutiny, and 
to prefs their governor to come to an agreement with 
Totila. This, however, he ftill refufed; upon which, 
four of the Ifaurians who guarded one of the gates, 
9 5 went privately to the camp of Totila, and offered to 
And taken, admit him into the city. The king received this pro- 
pofal with great joy ; and fending four Goths of great 
ftrength and intrepidity into the town along with 
them, he filently approached the gates in the night¬ 
time with his whole army. The gates were opened by 
the Ifaurians, as they had promiled; and upon the 
firft alarm, Bellas with moft of the foldiers and offi¬ 
cers fled out of the town. The inhabitants took 
fandluary in the churches; and only 60 of them and 
26 foldiers were killed after the town was taken. To¬ 
tila, however, gave his foldiers full liberty to plunder 
the city: which they did for feveral days together, 
dripping the inhabitants of all their wealth, and leaving 
nothing in their houfes but naked walls; by which 
means many perfons of diftindlion were reduced to beg 
their bread from door to door. In the houfe of Beffas 
was found an immenfe treafure, which he had fcanda- 
loufly amaffed during the fiege, by felling to the people, 
at an exorbitant price, tlie corn which had been ftored 
up for the ufe of the garrifon. 

Totila, thus become mafter of Italy, fent ambaffa- 
dors to Juftinian with very refpedtful letters, defiring 
to live on the fame terms with him that Theodoric had 
done with his predece.ffor Anaftafius ; promiftng in that 
cafe to refpefi him as his father, and to affift him, 
when he pleafed, with all his force, againft any other 
nation whatever. On the contrary, if the emperor re¬ 
jected his offers, he threatened to level Rome with the 
ground, to put the whole fenate to the fword, and to 
carry the war into Illyricum. The emperor returned no 
other anfwer, than that he referred the whole to Beli¬ 
farius, who had full power to manage all tilings of that 
nature. Upon this, Totila refolyed to deftroy the city; 


down a third part of the It'aly. 
wall, when he received a letter from Belifarius, dif- 
fuading him from his intention. After having ferioufly 
confidered this letter, Totila thought proper to alter 
his refolution with regard to the deftrudtion of the 
city j but fent every one of the inhabitants into Luca- 
nia, without leaving a Angle perfon in the metropolis. 

Belifarius hearing of this, immediately returned to the 
capital, and undertook t<? repeople and repair it. He 
cleared the ditch which had been filled by Totila, but 
was for the prefent obliged to fill up the breaches in 
the walls with ftones loofely heaped upon one another; 
and in this fituation the city was again attacked by the 
Goths. Belifarius, however, had taken care to fupply 
the inhabitants with plenty of provifions, fo that they 
were now in no danger of fuffering by famine ; and the 
aflaults of the enemy were vigoroufly repelled, not- 
withftanding the bad fituation of the fortifications, fo 
that Totila at laft abandoned the enterprife. 

In the mean time the Perfians gained great advan- Belifariup 
tages over the Romans in the Eaft, fo that there was a recalled; 
neceffity for recalling Belifarius a fecond time. He was 
no fooner gone, than Totila renewed his efforts with 
greater vigour than ever; arid at the fame time the 
Franks, concluding that both Romans and Goths would 
be much weakened by fuch a deftru&ive war, feized 
upon Venetia, which belonged to both nations, and 
made it a province of the French empire. Totila did 
not oppofe them ; but having obtained a reinforcement 
of 6000 Lombards, returned immediately before Rome, 
fully intent on making himfelf mafter of that metro¬ 
polis. Having clofely invefted it by fea and land, he 
hoped in a Ihort time to reduce it by famine: but a- 
gainft this the governor wifely provided, by caufing 
corn to be fown within the walls ; fo that he could pro¬ 
bably have defied the power of Totila, had not the city 
been again betrayed by the Ifaurians, who opened one 
of the gates and admitted the enemy. 

Thus the empire of the Goths was a third time efta- 
bliihed in Italy; and Totila, immediately on his be¬ 
coming mafter of Rome,. difpatched ambaffadors to 
Juftinian, offering to affift him as a faithful ally a- 
gainft any nation whatever, provided he would al¬ 
low him the quiet poffeffion of Italy. But Juftinian 
was fo far from hearkening to this propofal, that 
he would not even admit the ambaffadors into his 
prefence; upon which Totila refolved to purfue die 
war with the utmoft vigour, and to make himfelf ma¬ 
fter not only of thofe places which the Romans poffefi- 1% 
fed in Italy, but in Sicily alfo. This he fully accom- Narfes fent 
pliffied ;. when Narfes, who had formerly been joined in illtc ltz h‘ 
the command with Belifarius, was appointed general, 
with abfolute and uncontrouled authority. But while 
this general was making the neceffary preparations for 
his expedition, Totila, having equipped a fleet of 300 
galleys, fent them to pillage the coafts of Greece, 
where they got an immenfe booty. They made a de- 
feent on the ifland of Corfu ; and having laid it wafte, 
they failed to Epirus, where they furprifed and plun¬ 
dered the cities of Nicopolis and Anchialus, taking ma¬ 
ny fhips on die coaft, among which were fome laden 
with provifions for the army of Narfes. After thefe 
fucceffes they laid fiege to Ancona in Dalmatia. Being 
defeated, however, both by fea and land, Totila once 
more font ambaiiadors to Conftantinople,offering to yield 
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Sicily and all Dalmatia, to pay an annual tribute for neceffafily expofed for a moment, a dart ftruck him in Italy, 
Italy, and to aflift the Romans as a faithful ally in all that moment with fuch force, that he immediately fell 
their wars ; but Juftinian, bent upon driving the Goths down dead in the place where he had flood from the 
out of Italy, would not even futFer the ambafladors to beginning of the battle, and upon heaps of the enemy 
appear in his prefence. whom he had killed. The Romans, feeing him fall, 

Totila finding that no terms could be obtained, be- cut off his head and expofed it to the fight of the 
gan to levy new forces, and to make great preparations Goths, not doubting but they would be immediately 
by fea and land. He foon reduced the iflands of diiheartened and retire. In this, however, they were 
Corfica and Sardinia; but this was the laft of his fuc- difappointed. The Goths maintained the fight with 


ceffes. Narfes arrived in Italy with a very formidable great vigour, till night put an end to the engagement, 
army, and an immenfe treafure to pay the troops their The next day the engagement was renewed early in 
arrears, the want of which had been one great caufe of the morning, and continued till night: but on the 
the bad fuccefs of Belifarius in his laft expedition. He third day, the Goths defpairing of being able to over- 
immediately took the road to Rome ; while Totila af- come an enemy fo much fuperior to them in numbers, 
fembled all his forces, in order to decide the fate of fent deputies to Narfes, offering to lay down their 
Italy by a general engagement. The battle proved arms, provided fuch of them as chofe to remain in I- 
very obftinate; but at laft the Gothic cavalry being taly were allowed to enjoy their eftates and poffeflions 
put to the rout, and retiring in great confufion among without moleftation, as fubjefts of the empire; and 
the infantry, the latter were thereby thrown into fuch thofe who were willing to retire elfewhere, were fuf- 
diforder, that they could never afterwards rally. Nar- fered to carry with them all their goods and effefts. 
fes, obferving their confufion, encouraged his men to To thefe terms Narfes readily affented; and thus the The end of 
make a laft effort; which the Goths not being able to empire of the Goths in Italy was finally deftroyed, the the empire 
withftand, betook themfelves to flight, with the lofs of country now becoming a province of the eaftem Ro- . 
6000 men killed on the fpot. Totila finding the day man empire. . “j 1 * m 

irrecoverably loft, fled with only five horfemen for his In this conqueft Narfes had been afllfted, as al- 


attendants ; but was purfued and mortally wounded by ready obferved, by many barbarous nations, among 
a commander of one of the bodies of barbarians who whom were the Lombards, at that time fettled in Pan- 


followed Narfes. He continued his flight, however, 
for fome time longer ; but was at laft obliged to halt 
in order to gpt his wound dreffed, foon after which he 
expired. 

This difafter did not yet entirely break the fpirit of 
the Goths. They chofe for their king one Teia, de- 
fervedly efteemed one of the molt valiant men of their 
nation, and who had on feveral occafions diftinguilhed 
himfelf in a molt eminent manner. All the valour and 
experience of Teia, however, were now infufficient to 
ftop the progrefs of the Romans. Narfes made him¬ 
felf mafter of a great number of cities, and of Rome 
itfelf, before the Goths could affemble their forces. 
The Roman general next proceeded to inveft Cumse; 
which Teia determined at all events to relieve, as the 
royal treafure was lodged in that city. This brought 
on an engagement, which, if Procopius is to be credit¬ 
ed, proved one of the moft bloody that ever was 
And Teia. fought. The Roman army confided of vaft multi¬ 
tudes brought from different nations ; the Goths were 
few in comparifon; but, animated by defpair, and 
knowing that all was at flake, they fought with the 
utmoft fury. Their king placed himfelf in the firft 
rank, to encourage his men by his example ; and is 
faid to have given fuch proofs of his valour and con- 
dud as equalled him to the moft renowned heroes of 
antiquity. The Romans difeovering him, and know¬ 
ing that his death would probably put an end to the 
battle, if not to the war itfelf, direfted their whole 
force againfthim, fome attacking him with fpears, and 
others difeharging againft him ftiowers of darts and 
arrows. Teia maintained his ground with great in¬ 
trepidity, received the mi (live weapons on his fliield, 
and killed a great number of the enemy with his own 
hand. When his fliield was fo loaded with darts that 
he could not eafily wield it, he called for another. 
Thus he Ihifted his fliield three times 5 but as he at¬ 
tempted to change it another time, his bread being 


nonia. On the conclufion of the war, they were dif- — 
miffed with rich prefents, and the nation for fome time 
continued faithful allies to the Romans. In the mean 
time Juftinian dying, Narfes, who governed Italy with 
an abfolute fway, was accufed to the emperor Juftih 
II. and to the emprefs Sophia, of afpiring to the fo- 
vereignty of the country. Hereupon he was recalled, 
and Longinus fent to fucceed him. As Narfes was an 
eunuch, the emprefs is reported to have faid, that his 
employment at Conftantinople fhould be to diftribute 
in the apartment of her women the portion of wool 
which each was to fpin. Narfes, enraged at this 
farcafm, replied, that he fhould begin fuch a web as 
fhe fhould never be able to finifti; and immediately dif- Narfes in- 
patched meffengers to Alboinus king of the Lorn- vites the 
bards, inviting them into Italy. Along with the mef- Lombards, 
fengers he fent fome of the beft fruits the country af¬ 
forded, in order to tempt him the more to become ma¬ 
fter of fuch a rich kingdom. 

Alboinus, highly pleafed with the opportunity of 
invading a country with which his fubjefls were already 
well acquainted, began without lofs of time to make 
the neceffary preparations for his journey. In the’ 
month of April 568, he fet out with his- whole nation, 
men, women, and children : carrying with them all 
their moveables. This promifeuous multitude arrived 
by the way of Iftria; and advancing through the pro¬ 
vince of Venetia, found the whole country abandoned, 
the inhabitants having fled to the neighbouring iflands, 
in the Adriatic. The gates of Aquileia were opened 
by the few inhabitants who had courage to flay : moft 
of ,them, however, had fled with all their valuable ef¬ 
fefts; and among the reft the patriarch Paulinus, 
who had carried with him all the facred utenfils of 
the churches. From Aquileia, Alboinus proceeded to 
Forum Julii, of which he likewife became mafter with¬ 
out oppofition. Here he fpent the winter; during 
which time he eredted Friuli into a dukedom, which 
3 A 2 h^s 
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Italy, has continued ever fmce. In 569, he made himfelf 
“ mafter of Trivigi, Oderzo, Monte Selce, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Trent; in each of which cities he left a 
ftrong garrifon of Lombards under the command of an 
officer, whom he diftinguifhed by the title of duke: 
but thefe dukes were only officers and governors of ci¬ 
ties, who bore the title no longer than the prince 
thought proper to continue them in their command 
or government. Padua and fome other cities Al- 
boinus left behind him without attempting to re¬ 
duce them, either becaufe they were too well garri- 
foned, or becaufe they lay too much out of his way. 
In 570, he entered Liguria. The inhabitants were fo 
terrified at his approach, that they left their habita¬ 
tions with fuch of their effects as they could carry off, 
and fled into the moil mountainous and inacceffible 
parts of the country. The cities of Brefcia, Barga- 
mo, Lodi, Como, and others quite to the Alps, being 
left almoft without inhabitants, fubmitted of courfe; 
rafter which he reduced Milan, and was thereupon pro¬ 
claimed king of Italy. 

But though the Lombards had thus conferred the 
title of king of Italy on their fovereign, he was by no 
means pofl'efled of the whole country, nor indeed was 
it ever in the power of the Lombards .to get poifeffion 
of the whole. Alboinus having made himfelf mafter 
of Venetia, Liguria, ^Emilia, Hetruria, and Umbria, 
applied himfelf to legiflation and the civilization of his 
fubjefts. But before he could make any progrefs in 
i this work, he was taken off by the treachery of his 
wife ; and Clephis, one of the nobles, chofen king in 
his ftead. Clephis rebuilt fome cities which had been 
ruined during the wars between the Goths and Ro¬ 
mans, and extended his conquefts to the very gates of 
Rome ; but as he behaved both to the Romans and 
Lombards with the greatell cruelty, he was murdered, 
after a fhort reign of 18 months. His cruelty gave the 
Lombards fuch an averlion aga ; nft regal power, that 
they changed their form of government, being govern¬ 
ed only by their dukes for the fpace of ten years. Du¬ 
ring this interregnum, they proved fuccefsful in their 
wars with the Romans, and made themfelves mailers 
of feveral cities: but perceiving that their kingdom, 
thus divided, could not fubfift, they refolved once 
more to fubmit to the authority of one man ; and ac¬ 
cordingly, in 585, Autharis was chofen kipg of the 
Lombards. 

The great objeft of ambition to the new race of 
Lombard monarchs was the conqueft of all Italy ; and 
Sabduedby this proved at laft the ruin of their empire by Charles 
Charle- the Great, as related under the article France, n° 27. 
eiagnc. As the Lombards, however, had not been poffeifed of 
the whole territory of Italy, fo the whole of it never 
came into the poifeffion of Charlemagne : neither, fince 
the time of the Goths, has the whole of this country 
been under the dominion of any Angle ftate. Some of 
the fouthern provinces were ftill poifeifed by the em¬ 
perors of Constantinople ; and the liberal grants of Pe¬ 
pin and Charlemagne himfelf to the pope, had invefted 
him with a confiderable flhare of temporal power. The 
territories of the pope indeed were fuppofed to be held 
in vaflalage from France ; but this the popes them- 
ZS- felves always ftiftly denied. The undifputed territory 
■qe.Jteiuof cf Charlemagne in Italy, therefore, was reftricted to 
fcii ita :an t h.Q Mjlancfe, the Mantuan, the territory 


of Genoa, Parma, Modena, Tufcany, Bologna, the Italy. 

dukedoms of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento ; the laft - * 

of which contained the greateft part of the prefent 
kingdom of Naples. 

The feudal government which the Lombards had in¬ 
troduced into Italy, naturally produced revolts and 
commotions, as the different dukes inclined either to 
change their mailers or to fet up for themfelves. Se¬ 
veral revolts indeed happened during the life of Char¬ 
lemagne himfelf; which, however, he always found 
means to cruih: but after his death, the foverergnty 
of Italy became an objeft of contention between the 
kings of France and the emperors of Germany. That 
great monarch had divided his extenfive dominions a- 
mong his children ; but they all died during his life¬ 
time, except Louis, whom he affociated with himfelf 
in the empire, and who fucceeded to all his dominions 
after his death. From this time we may date the trou¬ 
bles with which Italy was fo long overwhelmed : and 
of which, as they proceeded from the ambition of thofe 
called kings of Italy and their nobles, of the kings of 
France, and of the emperors of Germany, it is difficult 
to have any clear idea. The following fhort fketch, 
however, may perhaps give fome fatisfaftion on this 
perplexed fitbjeft. ^6 

At the time Louis the fon of Charlemage was de-Hiftory »f 
clared emperor of the Weft, Italy was held by Ber- the difturb- 
nard the fon of Pepin, brother to Louis. Though this ■ ances ‘ n *■ 
Bernard bore the title of king , yet he was only ac- 
counted a vafial of the emperor. His ambition, how- charle- 
ever, foon prompted him to rebel againft his uncle ;.wagne, 
but being abandoned by his troops, he was taken ■ pri- 
foner, had his eyes pulled out, and died three days 
after. As the dillurbances ftill continued, and the 
nobles of Lombardy were yet very refraftory, Lo- 
thaire, eldeft fon to the emperor, was in the year 
823 fent into Italy; of which country he was firft 
crowned king at Rome, and afterwards emperor of the 
Weft, during his father’s lifetime. But though his 
abilities were fufficient to have fettled every thing in a 
ftate of tranquillity, his unbounded ambition promp¬ 
ted him to engage in rebellion againft his father; 
whom he more than once took prifoner; though in the 
end he was obliged to fubmit, and afk pardon for his 
offences, which was obtained only on condition of his 
not gaffing the Alps without leave obtained from his 
father. 

In the mean time, the Saracens, taking-advantage 
of thefe inteftine wars, landed on the coafts of Italy, 
and committed fuch ravages, that even the biffiops 
were obliged to arm themfelves for the defence of the 
country. Lothaire, however, after returning from his 
unnatural war with his father, was fo far from attempt¬ 
ing to put an end to thefe ravages, or to reftore tran¬ 
quillity, that he feized on fome places belonging to the 
fee of Rome, under pretence that they were part of 
his kingdom of Lombardy; nor would he forbear 
thefe encroachments till exprefsly commanded to do 
fo by his father. After having embroiled himfelf, and 
almoft loft all his dominions, in a war with his brothers 
after the death of Louis, and declared his fon, alfo 
called Louis, king of Italy, this ambitious prince 
died, leaving to Louis the title of emperor, as well 
as king of Ifv.lj, with, which he had before invefted 
him. 

Ths 
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The new emperor applied himfelf to the reftoration 
of tranquillity in his dominions, and driving out the 
Saracens from thofe places which they had iei/.ed in I- 
taly. This he fully accomplifhed, and obliged the in¬ 
fidels to retire into Africa; but in 875 he died with¬ 
out naming any fucceflor. After his death, fume of 
the Italian nobles, headed by the duke ot Tufcany, 
reprefented to the pope, that as Louis had left no 
fucceffor, the regal dignity, which had fo long been 
ufurped by foreigners, ought now to return to the I- 
talians. The pope, however, finding that Charles the 
Bald, king of France, had fuch an ambition for the 
imperial crown, that he would flick at nothing to ob¬ 
tain it, refolved to gratify him, though at as high a 
price as poflible. He accordingly crowned him empe¬ 
ror and king of Lombardy, on condition of his own¬ 
ing the independency of Rome, and that he himfelf 
only held the empire by the gift of the pope. This 
produced a confpiracy among the difcontented nobles ; 
and at the fame time the Saracens renewing their in- 
curfions, threatened the ecclefiaftical territories with 
the utmoft danger. The pope folicited the emperor’s 
afliftance with the greateft earneftnefs ; but the latter di¬ 
ed before any thing effectual could be done: after which, 
being diflrefled by the Saracens on one hand, and the 
Lombard nobles on the other, the unhappy pontiff was 
forced to fly into France. Italy now fell into the ut¬ 
moft confufion and anarchy; during which time many 
of the nobles and ftates of Lombardy aflumed an inde¬ 
pendence, which they have ever fince retained. 

In 879, the pope was recondufted to Italy with an 
army by Bofon fon-in-law to Louis II. of France : but 
though he inclined very much to have railed this prince 
to the dignity of king of Italy, he found his intereft 
infufficient for that purpofe, and matters remained in 
their former fituation. The nobles, who had driven 
out the pope, were now indeed reconciled to him : but 
notwithstanding this reconciliation, the ftate of the 
country was worl’e than ever ; the great men renoun¬ 
cing the authority of any fuperior, and every one 
claiming to be fovereign in his own territories. To 
add to the calamities which enfued through the am¬ 
bition of thefe defpots, the Saracens committed every 
where the moll terrible ravages ; till at laft the Italian 
nobles, defpifing the kings of the.Carlovingian race, 
who had weakened themfelves by their mutual diflen- 
tions, began to think of throwing off even all nominal 
fubmiflion to a foreign yoke, and retaining the imperial 
dignity among themfelves. Thus they hoped, that, by 
being more united among themfelves, they might be 
more able to refill the common enemy. Accordingly 
in 885 they went to pope Adrian; and requefting him 
to join them in aflerting the independency of Italy, 
they obtained of him die two following decrees, viz. 
That the popes, after their election, might be confe- 
crated without waiting for the prefence of the king or 
his ambalfadors ; and that, if Charles the Grofs died 
without fons, the kingdom of Italy, with the title of 
tmperor, fliould be conferred on forne of the Italian 
nobles. 

Thel'e decrees were productive of the worft confe- 
oaences imaginable. The emperor complained of be¬ 
ing deprived of his right; and the diflenfions between 
the Italian nobles themfelves became more fatal than 
ever. The two mo ft powerful of thefe noblemen, B.e- 


rengarius duke of Friuli, and Guido or Vido duke of 
Spoleto, entered into an agreement, that on the death 
of the emperor the former fliould feize on the king¬ 
dom of Italy, and the latter on the kingdom of 
France. Berengarius fucceeded without oppofition; 
but Vido was difappointed, the French having al¬ 
ready chofen Eudes or Otho for their king. Up¬ 
on this he returned to Italy, and turned his arms 
againft Berengarius. Vido proved victorious in an 
engagement, and drove his rival into Germany; where 
he fought the afliftance of Arnolphus, who had file- 
ceeded to the crown after the death of Charles. Ha¬ 
ving thus obtained the kingdom of Italy, Vido em¬ 
ployed his time in reforming the abules of the ftate, 
and confirming the grants formerly given to the pope, 
out of gratitude for his.having fimClified his ufurpation, 
and declared him lawful king of Italy. This tran¬ 
quillity, however, was of fhort duration. Arnolphus 
fent an army into Italy; the Saracens from Spain ra¬ 
vaged the northern parts of the country, and getting 
pofl’effion of a caftle near the Alps, held it for many 
years after, to the great diftrefs of the neighbouring 
parts, which were expofed to their continual incur«- 
fions; and at the fame time Benevento was befieged 
and taken by the forces of the eaftern emperor, fo that 
Vido found his empire very confiderably circumfcribed 
in its dimenfions. 

The new king, diflrefled by fo many enemies, affo- 
ciated his fon Lambert with him in the government, 
and bribed the Germans to return to their own coun¬ 
try. In 893, however, they again invaded Italy ; but 
were fuddenly obliged to leave the country, after ha¬ 
ving put Berengarius in pofleffion of Pavia. In the 
mean time, Vido died, and his fon Lambert drove 
out Berengarius : but having joined a faClion, head¬ 
ed by one Sergius, againft pope Formofus, the latter 
offered the kingdom of Italy to Arnolphus ; who there¬ 
upon entered the country with an army, befieged and 
took Rome, maflacring the faction of Sergius with the 
moft unrelenting cruelty. 

Arnolphus thus mafter of Italy, and crowned em¬ 
peror by the pope, began to form fchemes of ftrength- 
ening himfelf in his new acquifitions by putting out 
the eyes of Berengarius : but the latter having timely 
notice of this treachery, fled to Verona ; and the Ita.- 
lians were fo provoked at this and the other cruelties ot 
Arnolphus, that they drove him out of the country. 
His departure occafioned the greateft confufion at 
Rome. Formofus died foon after.; arid the fiveceflors to 
.the papal dignity, having now no army to. fear, excited 
the greateft difturbances. 'The body of Formofus was 
dug up and thrown into the Tiber by one pope ; after 
which that pope was ftrangled, and Formofus’s body- 
buried again in the Vatican, by order of another. At 
laft the coronation of Arnolphus was declared void, the 
Sergian faction entirely dempliihed, and the abovemen- 
tioned decrees of Adrian were annulled ; it being notv* 
determined that the elefled popes fbould not be conle- 
crated but in prefence of the emperor or his ambafla- 
dors. 

During thefe confufrons Lambert enjoyed the king¬ 
dom in quiet; but the nobles hating him on account, 
of his arbitrary and tyrannical government, began a- 
gain to think of Berengarius. In the mean time, how¬ 
ever, another faction offered the crown to Louis king- 
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of Arles. This new competitor entered Italy with an vento and Capua, fending at the fame time ambafla- Italy, 
army in 899; but was forced by Berengarius to re- dors to Conftantine the Greek emperor, inviting him —“ 

nounce his claim upon oath, and to fwear that he would to an alliance againft the infidels. The Saracens, un- 
never again enter Italy, even though he fhould be in- able to withftand fuch a powerful combination, were 
vited to be crowned emperor.—This oath, however, befieged in their city: where being reduced to great 
was foon forgot. Louis readily accepted of another ftraits, they at laft fet fire to it, and fallied out into 
invitation, and was crowned king of Italy at Pavia in the woods; but being purfued by the Italians, they 
901. The following year he forced Berengarius to fly were all cut off to a man. 

into Bavaria; but having unadvifedly difbanded his In this expedition it is probable that Berengarius 
army, as thinking himfelf now fecurely feated on the gave great afliftance ; for this very year, 915, he was 
throne, Berengarius, who watched every opportunity, crowned emperor by the pope. This gave difpleafure 
furprifed him at Verona, and put out his eyes. to many of the ambitious nobles; confpiracies were 

Thus Berengarius at laft became king of Italy repeatedly formed againft him; in 922, Rodolphus 
without a rival; and held his kingdom for 20 years king of Burgundy was crowned alfo king of Italy; 
afterwards, without any oppofition from his fubjects, and in 924, Berengarius was treacheroufly affaflmated 
who at laft became fenfible of the mifchiefs- arifing at Verona; of which difturbances the Hungarians 
from civil difcords. He was not yet, however, with- taking the advantage, plundered the cities of Mantua, 
out troubles. The Hungarians invaded Italy with a Brefcia, and Bergamo. Marching afterwards to Pa- 37 
formidable army, and advanced within a fmall diftance via, they inverted it clofely on all ifides ; and about the PaviaplM. 
of Pavia. Berengarius armed the whole force of his middle of March 925, taking advantage of the wind, 
dominions ; and came againft them with fuch a multi- they fet fire to the houfes next the walls, and during the'Hlirr. 
tude, that the Hungarians retired without venturing the confufion broke open the gates, and getting port garians. 
an engagement. A great many of their men were loft fefiion of the city treated the inhabitants with the 
m parting a river; upon which they fent deputies to greateft barbarity. Having burnt the capital of the 
Berengarius, offering to reftore all their booty, and kingdom, they next proceeded to Piacenza, where 
never to come again into Italy, provided they were they plundered the fuburbs; and then returned to Pan- 
allowed a fafe retreat. Thefe conditions were im- nonia laden with booty. 

prudently denied ; upon which the Hungarians at- The affairs of Italy now fell into the utmoft confu- 
tacked the army of Berengarius in defpair, and de- fion. A faction was formed againft Rodolphus in fa- 
feated them with great daughter. After this they vour of Hugh count of Arles. The latter prevailed, 
over-ran the whole country, and plundered the towns and was crowned king at Pavia in 927. The Ita- 
of Trevifo, Vicenza, and Padua, without refiftance, the lians, however, foon repented of their choice. The 
inhabitants flying every where into fortified places. Romans firft invited him to be their governor, and 
This devaftation they continued for two years ; nor then drove him out with difgrace ; at the fame time 
could their departure be procured without paying them choofing a conful, tribunes, &c. as if they had defigned 
a large fum of money: which, however, proved of to affert their ancient liberty. One fadfion, iri the 
little avail; for the following year they returned and mean time offered the crown to Rodolphus, and the 
ravaged the territory of Friuli without controul. other to Arnold duke of Bavaria, while the Saracens 
Scarcely were thefe invaders departed, when the Sa- took this opportunity to plunder the city of Genoa, 
racens, who had fettled at the foot of the Alps, in- Hugh, in the mean time, was not inadtive. Ha- 
vaded Apulia and Calabria, and made an irruption as ving colledled an army, he marched directly againft 
far as Acqui in the neighbourhood of Pavia; while Arnold, and entirely defeated him. Rodolphus deli- 
the inhabitants, inftead of oppofing them, fled to vered him from all apprehenfions on his part, by en- 
fome forts which had been eredted in the time of the tering into an alliance with him, and giving his daugh- 
firft irruption of the Hungarians. In 912, however, ter Adelaide in marriage to Lotharius, Hugh’s fon. 

John, prefbyter of Ravenna, having attained the pa- Being thus free from all danger from foreign enemies, 
pal dignity by means of Theodora wife of Alderbert he marched againft the Romans; but with them he 
count of Tufcany, applied himfelf to regulate the af- alfo came to an agreement, and even gave his daugh- 
fairs of the church, and to reprefs the infults of the ter in marriage to Alberic, whom they had chofen 
Saracens. While he was confidering on the moft pro- conful. In the mean time the country was infefted by 
per methods of effecting this, one of the Saracens, who the Hungarians and Saracens, and at the fame time 
had received an injury from his countreymen, fled to depopulated by a plague. Endlefs confpiracies were 
Rome, and offered to deliver the Italians from their formed againft Hugh himfelf; and at laft, in 947, he 
invafions, if the pope would but allow him a fmall was totally deprived of the regal power by Berenga- 
body of men. His propofals being accepted, 60 rius, grandfon to the firft king of that name ; foon 
young men were chofen, all well armed; who being after which he retired into Burgundy, and became a 
conducted by the Saracen into by-paths, attacked the monk. 

infidels as they were returning from their inroads, and Though Berengarius was thus pofTeffed of the fu- 
feveral times defeated great parties of them. Thefe preme power, he did not affume the title of king till 
Ioffes affedting the Saracens, a general alliance was after the death of Lotharius, which happened in 950; 
concluded amongft all their cities; and having forti- but in the mean time Italy was invaded by Henry 
fled a town on the Garigliano, they abandoned the duke of Bavaria, and the Hungarians. The former 
reft, and retired hither. Thus they became much took and plundered the city of Aquileia, and ravaged 
more formidable than before ; which alarming the the neighbouring country; after which he returned 
pope, he confulted with Arnulphus prince of Bene- without moleftation into Germany: the latter made a 
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furious irruption; and Berengarius being unable to allow the pope’s fupremacyin fpin'tual matters, plain- Italy: 

oppofe them, was at laft obliged to purchafe their de- ly affumed the fovereignty in temporals to himfelf; and " - 

parture by money. In railing the fum agreed upon, thus Italy was for upwards of 300 years accounted a 
however, Berengarius is laid to have been more op- part of the Get man empire. The popes, however, by 
preffive than even the Hungarians themfelves. Every no means reliihed this fuperiority of the emperor. The 
individual, without diftinftion of age or fex, was ob- latter was hardly departed, when the pope (John XII.) 
liged to pay fo much for their head, not excepting even broke the oath which he had juft belore fworn with fo 
the poor. The churches were likewife robbed; by which much folemnity ; and entered firft into an alliance with 
means the king raifed an immenfe fum of money, 10 Adelbei t count of Tufcany to expel the Germans, and 
bulhels of which he gave to the Hungarians, but kept then folicited the Hungarians to invade Italy. This 
the much greater part to himfelf. treachery was foon punilhed by Otho. He returned 

Berengarius, not yet fatisfied, wanted to be put in with part of his army, and affembled a council of 
poffeflion of Pavia, which was held by Adelaide, the bifhops. As the pope did not appear, Otho pretended 
widow of Lotharius. In order to obtain his purpofe, great concern for his abfence. The bifhops replied,, 
he propofed a marriage between her and his fon Adel- that the confcioufnefs of his guilt made him afraid to 
bert. This propolal was rejefted ; upon which Be- Ihow himlelf. The emperor then inquired particularly 
rengarius belieged and took the city. The queen was into his crimes ; upon which the bilhops accufed Km 
confined in a neighbouring caftle, from whence fhe of filling the palace with lewd women, of ordaining a 
made her efcape by a contrivance of her confeffor. bifhop in a liable, caftrating a cardinal, drinking the 
With him and one female attendant Ihe concealed her- devil’s health, &c. As the pope Hill refufed to appear o ^ es 

felf for fome days in a wood ; but being obliged to re- in order to juftify himfelf from thefe charges, he was ,} 1C 
move from thence for want of food, lhe applied for formally depofed ; and Leo the chief fecretary, though 
proteftion to Adelard bifhop of Reggio. By him lhe a layman, eledted in his Head. 

was recommended to his uncle Atho, who had a ftrong The new pope, in compliment to the emperor-, 
caftle in the neighbourhood of Canoza. Here fhe Was granted a bull, by which it was ordained that Otho 
quickly befieged by Berengarius ; upon which me (Ten- and his fucceffors fhould have a right of appointing the 
gers were difpatched to Otho king of Germany, ac-. popes and invefting archbilhops and bilhops ; and 
quainting him, that, by expelling Berengarius; and that none Ihould dare to confecrate a bifhop without 
marrying Adelaide, he might ealily obtain the king- leave obtained from the emperor. Thus were the af- 
dom of Italy. This propofal he readily accepted, and fairs of the Italians Hill kept in the utmoft confufion 
married Adelaide; but allowed Berengarius to retain even during the reign of Otho I. who appears to 
the greateft part of his dominions, upon condition of have been a wife and a chive prince. He was no 
his doing homage for them to the kings of Germany, fooner gone, than the new pope was depofed, all his 
He deprived him, however, of the dukedom of Friuli decrees annulled, and John replaced. The party of 
and marquifate of Verona, which he gave to Henry duke Leo was now treated with great cruelty : but John 
of Bavaria. was foon flopped in his career ; for about the middle 

Berengarius, thus freed from all apprehenfion, not of May, the fame year (964) in which he had been 
only oppreifed his liibjefts in a mod tyrannical manner, reftored, being furpriled in bed with a Roman lady,, 
but revolted againll Otho himfelf. This at laft pro- he received a blow on the head from the devil (accord- 
cured his ruin : for, in 961, Otho returned with an ing to the authors of thofe times), of which he died 
army into Italy, where he was crowned king by the eight days after. After his death a cardinal-deacon, 
archbilhopof Milan; and the year following was crown- named Bcn-.dif'c, was elefted by the Romans, but de¬ 
ed emperor by the pope. On this occafion he received pofed by Otho, and banifhed to Hamburgh, 
the imperial crown from his holinefs, and killed his The emperor was fcarce returned to Germany, when . 
feet with great humility ; after which they both went his fickle Italians revolted, and fent for Adelbert, who i{^, e SI evolt 
to the altar of St Peter, and bound themfelves by a had fled to Corfica. But being foon reduced, they con- but^re re- 
folemn oath, the pope to be always faithful to the em- tinned quiet for about a year p after which they re- duced. 
peror, and to give no affiftance to Berengarius or Adel- volted again, and imprifoned the pope. Otho, how- 
bert his enemies; and Otho, to confult the welfare ever, provoked at their rebellious difpofition, foon re- 
of the church, and to reftore to it all its patrimony turned, and punilhed the rebels with great feverity; 
granted by former emperors. Otho, befldes this, be- after which he made feveral laws for the better regula- 
ftowed very rich prefents on the church of St Peter, tion of the city of Rome, granted feveral privileges to 
He ordained that the eleftion of popes fhould be ac- the Venetians, and caufed his fon Otho, then only 13 
cording to the canons; that the elefted pope Ihould years of age, to be crowned emperor, 
not be confecrated till he had publicly promifed, in This ceremony being over, Otho difpatched an am- 
prefence of the emperor’s commiffaries, to obferve every baffador to Nicephorus, emperor of Conftantinople, 
thing formerly fpecified with regard to the rights of the demanding his ftep-cUttghter Theophania in marriage 
emperors; that thefe commiffaries Ihould conftantlyrefide for the young emperor p hist upon this alliance being 
at Rome, and make arepoit every year how juftice was rejefted, and that not without crrcumftances of the 
adminifteredbythe judges; and incafe of any complaints, moft atrocious perfidy, Otho inftantly invaded the 
the commiffaries fhould lay them before the pope ; but if countries of Apulia and Calabria, and entirely defeat- 
he neglefted to intimate them, the imperial commiffaries ed the Greek army in thofe parts. In the mean time, 
might then do what they pleafed. however, Nicephorus being killed, and his throne 

Thus, we fee that Otho, however much he might ufurped by John Zimifces, Otho immediately entered 

into 
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into an alliance with the latter, and eafily obtained 
Theophania for his fon. She was crowned with great 
folemnity on the 8th of April 969 : at the fame time 
it is pretended by fome authors, that the Greeks re¬ 
nounced their rights to Calabria and Apulia ; though 
tnis is denied by others. After the celebration of this 
marriage, the emperor undertook an expedition again!! 
the Saracens, who ftill refided at the foot of the Alps; 
but being informed of the death of feveral nobles in 
Germany, he thought proper to return thither, where 
4 * he died of an apoplexy in the year 973. 

ItaT'at the t ^ le t ' me °f Otho’s death Italy was divided into 

death of t ^ le provinces of Apulia, Calabria, the dukedom of 
thho. Benevento, Campania, Terra Romana, the dukedom 
of Spoleto, Tufcany, Romagna, Lombardy, and the 
marquifates of Acona, Verona, Friuli, Trevifo, and 
Genoa. Apulia and Calabria were ftill claimed by 
the Greeks ; but all the reft were either immediately 
fubjedt to, or held of, the kings of Italy. Otho con¬ 
ferred Benevento (including the ancient Samnium) 
on the duke of that name. Campania and Lucania 
he gave to the dukes of Capua, Naples, and Salerno. 
Rome with its territory, Ravenna with the exarchate, 
the dukedom of Spoleto, with Tufcany, and the mar- 
quifate of Ancona, he granted to the pope ; and re¬ 
tained the reft of Italy under the form of a kingdom. 
Some of the cities were left free, but all tributary. 
He appointed feveral hereditary marquifates and coun¬ 
ties, but referved to himfelf the fovereign jurifdidlion 
in their territories. The liberty of the cities confifted 
in a freedom to choofe their own magiftrates, to be 
judged by their own laws, and to difpofe of their 
own revenues, on condition that they took the oath 
of allegiance to the king, and paid the cuftomary 
tribute. The cities that were not free were governed 
by the commiflaries or lieutenants of the emperor ; but 
the free cities were governed by two or more confuls, 
afterwards called potejlatcs, chofen annually, who took 
the oath of allegiance to the emperor before the bi- 
ffiop of the city or the emperor’s commiffary. The 
tribute exafted was called foderum, parata , ct manfona- 
ticum. By the foderum was meant a certain quantity 
of corn which the cities were obliged to fumifti to the 
king when marching with an army or making a 
progrels through the country ; though the value of 
this was frequently paid in money. By the parata 
was underftood the expence laid out in keeping the 
public roads and bridges in repair ; and the manfiona- 
ticum included thofe expences which were required for 
lodging the troops or accommodating them in their 
camp. Under pretence of- this laft article the inhabi¬ 
tants were fometimes ftripped of all they poffeffed 
except their oxen and feed for the land. Befides re¬ 
gulating what regarded the cities, Otho diftributed 
honours and poffeffions to thofe who had ferved him 
faithfully. The honours confifted in the titles of duke, 
marquis, count, captain, valvafor, and ■valvafn ; the 
pofleffions were, befidesland, the duties arifing from 
harbours, ferries, roads, fifh-ponds, mills, falt-pits, 
the ufes of rivers, and all pertaining to them, and 
fuch like. The dukes, marquifes, and counts, were 
thofe who received dukedoms, marquifates, and coun¬ 
ties, from the king in fiefs ; the captains had the 
command of a certain number of men by a grant from 
the king, duke, marquis, or count; the valvafors 
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were fubordlaate to the captains, and the ralvafins to Italy, 
them. '——' 

No fooner Was the death of Otho I. known in Italy, Greatdif. 
than, as if they had been now freed from all reftraint, turbancc« 
the nobles declared war again!! each other : fome ci- happen on 
ties revolted and choofe to themfelves confuls ; while die death of 
the dominions of others were feized by ithe nobles, who OtIi0 
confirmed their power by ereffing citadels. Rome, 
efpecially was haraffed by tumults, occafioned ehiefly 
by the feditious practices of one Cincius, who prefled 
his fellow-citizens to reftore the ancient republic. As 
the pope continued firm in the interefts of the em¬ 
peror, Cincius caufed him to be ftrangled by one 
Franco a cardinal deacon; who was foon after re¬ 
warded with the pontificate, and took upon him the 
name of Boniface VI 7 . Another pope was chofen by 
the faftion of the count of Tufcany ; who being ap¬ 
proved of by the emperor, drove Cincius and Boniface 
out of the city. Difturbances of a fimilar kind took 
place in other cities, though Milan continued quiet; 
and loyal in the midft of all this uproar and confu* 
fion. 

In the mean time Boniface fled for refuge to Con- 
ftantinople, where he excited the emperor to mak® , 
war again!! Otho II. In 979 an army was accordingly 
fent into Italy, which conquered Apulia and Calabria; 
but the next year Otho entered Italy with a formidabl® 
army; and having taken a fevere revenge on the au¬ 
thors of the difturbances, drove the Greeks entirely out 
of the provinces they had feized. Having then caufed 
his fon Otho III. at that time a boy of ten years of 
age, to be proclaimed emperor, he died at Rome in 
the year 983. Among the regulations made by this 
emperor, one is very remarkable and mull give us a 
ftrange idea of the inhabitants of Italy at that time. 

He made a law, That no Italian fhould be believed 
upon his oath; and that in any difpute which could 
not be decided otherwife than by witneffes, the parties 
Ihould have recourfe to a duel. 

Otho III. fucceeded to the empire at twelve years 
of age ; and during his minority the difturbances in 
Italy revived. Cincius, called alfo Crefcentius, re¬ 
newed his fcheme of reftoring the republic. The 
pope (John XV.) oppofing his fchemes, was driven 
out of the city; but was foon after recalled, on hearing 
that he had applied to the emperor for affiftance. A 
few years after Crefcentius again revolted, and ex¬ 
pelled Gregory V. the fucceflor of John XV ; raffing 
to the papal dignity a creature of his own, under the 44 
name of John XVL Otho,' enraged at this infult, Rome 
returned to Rome with a powerful army in 998, be- taken by 
fieged and took it by aflault; after which he caufed 0tho IIt# 
Crefcentius to be beheaded, and the pope he had fet 
up to be thrown headlong from the Cattle of St An¬ 
gelo, after having his eyes pulled out, and his nofe cut 
off. Four years after, he himfelf died of the fmall-pox; 
or, according to fome, was poifoned by the widow of 
Crefcentius, whom he had debauched under a promife 
of marriage, juft as he was about to punilh the Romans 
for another revolt. 

Otho was fucceeded in the imperial throne by Hen¬ 
ry duke of Bavaria, and grandfon to Otho II. Henry 
had no fooner fettled the affairs of Germany, than he 
found it neceflary to march into Italy again!! Ardouin 
marquis of Ivrea, who had afiumed the title of King 
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Italy, of Italy. Him he defeated in an engagement, and 
X ~—J- was himfelf crowned king of Italy at Pavla in 1005 ; 

but a few years after, a new conteft arofe about the 
papal chair, which again required the prefence of the 
emperor Before he arrived, however, one of the 
competitors (Benedict VIII.) had got the better of 
his rival, and both Henry and his queen received the 
imperial crown from his hands. Before the emperor en¬ 
tered the church, the pope propofed to him the follow¬ 
ing queftion : “ Will you obferve your fidelity to me 
and my fucceffors in every thing >” To which, though 
a kind of homage, he fubmitted, and anfvvered in the 
affirmative. After his coronation, he confirmed the 
privileges bellowed on the Roman fee by his prede- 
ceffors, and added fome others of his own ; Hill, how¬ 
ever, referving for himfelf the fovereignty and the 
power of fending commiffaries to hear the grievances 
of the people. Having repelled the incurfions of the 
Saracens, reduced fome more rebellious of his fubje&s, 
and reduced the greatell part of Apulia and Calabria, 
he died in the year 1024. 

The death of this emperor was, as ufual, followed 
by a competition for the crown. Conrad being chofen 
emperor of Germany, was declared king of Italy by 
the archbifhop of Milan ; while a party of the nobles 
made offer of the crown to Robert king of France, 
or his fon Hugh. But this offer being declined, and 
likewife another to William duke of Guienne, Conrad 
enjoyed the dignity conferred on him by the archbi¬ 
fhop without moleftation. He was crowned king of 
Italy at Monza in 1026, and the next year he recei¬ 
ved the imperial crown from pope John XX. in pre¬ 
fence of Canute the Great, king of England, Den¬ 
mark, and Norway, and Rodolph III. king of Bur¬ 
gundy. His reign was fimilar to that of his prede- 
ceffors. The Italians revolted, the pope was expelled, 
the malecontents were fubdued, and the pope reftored ; 
after which the emperor returned to Germany, and died 

45 in I0 39- 

The difor- Under Henry III. who fucceeded Conrad, the dif- 
ders in- turbances were prodigioufly augmented. Pope Syl- 
creale un- V efter II. was driven out by Benedict; who in his 
jj 7 enr I turn was expelled by John bifhop of Sabinum, who 
affumed the title of Syl-vejler III. Three months af¬ 
ter Benedidt was reftored, and excommunicated his ri¬ 
vals ; but foon after refigned the pontificate for a fum 
of money. In a fhort time he reclaimed it; and thus 
tliere were at once three popes, each of whom was 
fupported on a branch of the papal revenue, while all 
of them made themfelves odious by the fcandalous lives 
they led. At laft a prieft called Gratian put an end 
to this fingular triumvirate. Partly by artifice, and 
partly by prefents, he perfuaded all the three to 
renounce their pretenfions to the papacy; and the 
people of Rome, out of gratitude for fo fignal a fer- 
vice to the church, chofe him pope, under the name 
of Gregory VI. Henry III. took umbrage at this 
eledtion, in which lie had not been confultdd, and 
marched with an army into Italy. He depoled Gre¬ 
gory, as having been guilty of Simony; and filled the 
papal chair with his own chancellor Heidiger, biffiop 
of Bamberg, who affumed the name of Clement II. 
and afterwards confecrated Henry and the emprefs 
Agnes. This ceremony being over, and the Romans 
having fworn never to elect a pope without the appro- 
Vcn. IX. 


bation of the reigning emperor, Henry proceeded to Italy. 
Capua, where he was vifited by Drago, Rainulphus, ' “ ' 

and other Norman adventurers; who leaving their 
country at different times, had made themfelves ma¬ 
ilers of great part of Apulia and Calabria, at the ex- 
pence of the Greeks and Saracens. Henry entered He inverts 
into treaty with them ; and not only folemnly inverted the 
them with thofe territories which they had acquired by 
conqueft, but prevailed on the pope to excommuni- tories in 
cate the Beneventines, who had refufed to open their Apulia and 
gates to lum, and bellowed that city and its depend- Calabria, 
ences, as fiefs of the empire, upon the Normans, pro¬ 
vided they took poffeffion by force of arms. The em¬ 
peror was fcarce returned to Germany when he re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the death of Clement II. He 
was fucceeded in the apoftolic fee by Damafcus II.; 
who alfo dying foon after his elevation, Henry nomi¬ 
nated Bruno bifhop ofToul to the vacant chair. This 
Bruno, who was the emperor’s relation, immediately 
affumed the politicals ; but being a modeft and pious 
prelate, he threw them off on his journey, by the per- 
fuafion of a monk of Cluny, named Hildebrand, after¬ 
wards the famous Gregory VII. and went to Rome 
as a private man. “ The emperor alone (faid Hilde¬ 
brand) has no right to create a pope.” He accom¬ 
panied Bruno to Rome, and fecretly retarded his elec¬ 
tion, that he might arrogate to himfelf the merit of 
obtaining it. The fcheme fucceeded to his wifh: 

Bruno, who took the name of Leo IX. believing him¬ 
felf indebted to Hildebrand for the pontificate, fa¬ 
voured him with his particular friendlhip and confi¬ 
dence ; and hence originated the power of this enter- 
prifing monk, of obfeure birth, but boundlefs ambi¬ 
tion, who governed Rome fo long, and whofe zeal for 
the exaltation of the church occafioned fo many troubles 
to Europe. 

Leo foon after his elevation waited on the empe¬ 
ror at Worms, to crave affiftance againll the Norman 
princes, who were become the terror of Italy, and 
treated their fubjedts with great feverity. Henry 
furnilhed the pope with an army ; at the head of which 
he marched againll the Normans, after having excom¬ 
municated them, accompanied by a great number of 
bilhops and other ecclefiaftics, who were all either 
killed or taken prifoners, the Germans and Italians 
being totally routed. Leo himfelf was led captive to 
Benevento, which the Noimans were now mailers of, 
and which Henry had granted to the pope in exchange 
for the fief of Bamberg in Germany ; and the apofto-- 
lie fee is to this day in poffeffion of Benevento, by 
virtue of that donation. The Normans, however, who 
had a right to the city by a prior grant, reftored it, 
in the mean time, to the princes of Lombardy; and 
Leo was treated with fo much refpedt by the conque¬ 
rors, that he revoked the fentence of excommunication, 
and joined his fandtion to the imperial inveftiture for 
the lands which they held in Apulia and Calabria. 

Leo died foon after his releafe ; and the emperor 
about the fame time caufed his infant fon, afterwards Henry IV, 
the famous Henry IV. to be declared king of the Ro- declared 
mans, a title Hill in ufe for the acknowledged heir of king of the 
the empire. Gebehard, a German bilhop, was elect- Romans, 
ed pope, under the title of Vidor II. and confirmed 
by the addrefs of Hildebrand, who waited on the eml 
peror in perfon for that purpofe, though he difdained 

3 B 
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Tta jy- to conMt him beforehand. Perhaps Hildebrand would narch whatever. He began with excommunicating 

v not have found this talk fo eafy, had not Henry been every ecclefiaftic who fhould receive a benefice from 

involved in a war with the Hungarians, who preffed the hands of a layman, and every layman who fhould 

him hard, but whom he obliged at laft to pay a large take upon him to confer fuch a benefice. Henry, in¬ 
tribute, and furnifh him annually with a certain number ftead of refenting this infolence, fubmitted, and wrote 

of fighting men. a penitential letter to the pope : who, upon this, con- 

As foon as the emperor had finifhed this war and defcended to take him into favour, after having feverely 
others to which it gave rife, he marched into Italy reprimanded him for his loofe life; of which the empe- 
to infpedf the conduct of his filter Beatrice, widow ror now confelfed himfelf guilty. 

of Boniface marquis of Mantua, and made her pri- The quarrel between the church and the emperor 
foner. She had married Gozelo, duke of Lorrain, was, however, foon brought to a crifis by the follow- 
without the emperor’s confent; and contracted her ing accident. Solomon, king of Hungary, being de¬ 
daughter Matilda, by the marquis of Mantua, to God- pofed by his brother Geyfa, had fled to Heqry for 
frey duke of Spoleto and Tufcany, Gozelo’s fon by a protection, and renewed the Homage of Hungary to 
former marriage. This formidable alliance juftly alarm- the empire. Gregory, who favoured Gevfa, exclaimed 
ed Henry; he therefore attempted to dilfolve it, by againft this aCt of fubmiffion; andfaidLm a letter to 
carrying his filter into Germany, where he died foon Solomon, “ You ought to know that the kingdom of 
after his return, in the 39th year of his age, and the Hungary belongs to the Roman church; and learn 
16th of his reign. that you will incur the indignation of the holy fee, if 

This emperor, in his lalt journey Italy, conclu- you do not acknowledge that you hold your domi- 
ded an alliance with Contarini, doge of Venice. That nions of the pope and not of the emperor.” Henry, 
republic was already rich and powerful, though it had though highly provoked at this declaration, thought 
only been enfranchifed in the year 998, from the tri- proper to treat it with negleCt; upon which Gregory 
bute of a mantle of cloth of gold, which it formerly refumed the difpute about inveftitures. The prede- 
paid, as a mark of fubjeCtion to the emperors of Con- celfors of Henry had always enjoyed the right of no- 
ftantinople. Genoa was the rival of Venice in power minating bifhops and abbots, and of giving them in- 
and in commerce, and was already in polfelHon of the veftiture by the - crofs and the ring. This right they 
illand of Corfica which the Genoefe had taken from had in common with almoft all princes. The prede- 
the Saracens. Thefe two cities engroffed at this time ceffors of Gregory VII. had been accuftomed, on their 
almoft all the trade of Europe. There was no city part, to fend legates to the emperors, in order to in- 
in any refpeCt equal to them either in France or Germa- treat their affiftance, to obtain their confirmation, or 
4* ny. defire them to come and receive the papal fandtion, 

Increafe of Henry IV. was only five years old at his father’s but for no other purpofe. Gregory, however, fent 
the pope’s d ea th. The popes made ufe of the refpite given them two legates to fummon Henry to appear before him as 
power. by his minority, to ihake off in a great meafure their a delinquent, becaufe he ftill continued to beftow in- 
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His conteft 
with the 
emperor. 


dependence upon the emperors. After a variety of con- veftitures, notwithftanding the apoftolic decree to the 
tefts about the pontificate, Nicholas II. a creature of contrary; adding, that if he fhould fail to yield obe- 
Hildebrand’s, was elected ; who, among others, paffed dience to the church, he muft expect to be excommu- 
the following celebrated decree, viz. That for the fu- nicated and dethroned. Incenfed at this arrogant 
ture, the cardinals only fhould elect the pope ; and that meffage from one whom he confidered as his vaffal, 
the election fhould afterwards be confirmed by the reft Henry difmiffed the legates with very little ceremony, 
of the clergy and the people, “ faving the honour and in 1076 convoked an affembly of all the princes 
(adds he) due to our dear fon Henry, now king ; and and dignified ecclefiaftics at Worms; where, after ma- The'cmpe- 
who, if it pleafe God, fhall be one day emperor, ac- ture deliberation, they concluded, that Gregory ha- ror depofts 
cording to the right which we have already conferred ving ufurped the chair of St Peter by indirect means, thc P°P e » 
upon him.” After this he entered into a treaty with infefted the church of God with a great many novel- 
the Norman princes abovementioned ; who, though ties and abufes, and deviated from his duty to his fove- 
fhey had lately fwom to hold their poffefllons from the reign in feveral fcandalous attempts, the emperor, by 
emperor, now fwore to hold them from the pope ; and that fupreme authority derived from his predeceffors, 
hence arofe the pope’s claim of fovereignty over the ought to diveft him of his dignity, and appoint ano- 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily. tlier in his place. In confequence of this determina- 

Thus was the power of the German emperors in tion, Henry fent an ambaffador to Rome, with a for- 
Italy greatly diminifhed, and that of the popes pro- mal deprivation of Gregory ; who, in his turn, convo- 
portionally exalted; of which Henry foon had fuffi- ked a council, at which were prefent 110 bifhops, who 
cient evidence. For having affumed the government unanimoufly agreed that the pope had juft caufe to 
into his own hands in the year 1072, being then 22 depofe Henry, to diffolve the oath of allegiance which 
years of age, he was fummoned by Alexander II. to the princes and ftates had taken in his favour, and to 
appear before the tribunal of the holy fee, on account prohibit them from holding any correfpondence with 
of his loofe life, and to anfwer the charge of ha- him on pain of excommunication ; which was immedi- And he thfc 
ving expofed the inveftiture of bifhops to fale ; at the ately fulminated againft the emperor and his adhe- emperor, 
fame time that the pope excited the German fubjects rents. “ In the name of Almighty God, a d by our 
to rebel againft him. The rebels, however, were de- authority (faid Gregory), I prohibit Henry, the fon 
feated, and peace was reftored to Germany : but of our emperor Henry, from governing the Teutonic 
foon after, Hildebrand abovementioned being elected kingdom and Italy: I releafe all Chriftians from their 
to the pontificate under the name of Gregory VII. oath of allegiance to him ; and ftriiftly forbid all per. 
openly affumed the fuperiority over every earthly mo- fons from ferving or attending him as king!” The cir. 

cul&t 
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cular letters written by this pontiff breathe the fame to the German emperors, he found a ftrong party in Ita, y_ 
fpirit with his fentence of depofition. He there re- Italy, when abandoned in Germany. All Lombardy v 
peats feveral times, that “ bifhops are fuperior to kings, took up arms againft the pope, while he was railing all 
and made to judge them!” expreffions alike artful and Germany againft the emperor. Gregory, on the other 
prefumptuous, and calculated for bringing in all the hand, made ufe of every art to get another emperor 
churchmen of the world to his ftandard. elected in Germany ; and Henry, on his part, left no- 

Gregory knew -well what confequences would fol- thing undone to perfuade the Italians to eledt another 
low the thunder of the church. The German bifhops pope. The Germans chofe Rodolph, duke of Suabia, Rodolph 
came immediately over to his party, and drew along who was folemnly crowned at Mentz; and Gregory, chofeu ern. 
with them many of the nobles : the flame of civil war hefitating on this occafion, behaved truly like the fu-^®^® 
ftill lay fmothering, and a bull properly directed was preme judge of kings. He had depofed Henry, but c 
fufficient to fet it in a blaze. The Saxons, Henry’s ftill it was in his power to pardon that prince: he 
old enemies, made ufe of the papal difpleafure as a therefore affefted to be difpleafed that Rodolph was 
pretence for rebelling againft him. Even Guelfe, to confecrated without his order; and declared, that he 
whom the emperor had given the duchy of Bavaria, would acknowledge as emperor and king of Germany, 
fupported the malcontents with that power which he him of the two competitors who fliould be moft fabmif- 
owed to his fovereign’s bounty : nay, thofe very princes five to the holy fee. 

and prelates who had aflifted in depofing Gregory, Henry, however, trufting more to the valour of his 
gave up their monarch to be tried by the pope; and troops than to the generofity of the pope, fet out im- 
his holinefs was folicited to come to Augfburg for that mediately for Gprmany, where he defeated his enemies 
purpofe. in feveral engagements: and Gregory, feeing no hopes 

Willing to prevent this odious trial at Augfburg, of fubmiffion, thundered out a fecond fentence of ex- 
Henry took the unaccountable refolution of fuddenly communication againft him, confirming at the fame 
paffing the Alps at Tirol, accompanied only by a few time the election of Rodolph, to whom he fent a golden 
domeftics, to afk abfolution of Pope Gregory his op- crown, on which the following well-known verfe, equal- 
preffor; who was then in Canoza, on the Apennine ly haughty and puerile, was engraved: 


51 mountains, a fortrefs belonging to the countefs or 
Who is at duchefs Matilda abovementioned. At the gates of 
laft obliged this place the emperor prefented himfelf as an humble 
to fubmit. penitent. He alone was admitted without the outer 
court; where, being ftripped of his robes, and wrap¬ 
ped in fack-cloth, he was obliged to remain three days, 
in the month of January, bare-footed and fafting, be¬ 
fore he was permitted to kifs the feet of his holinefs; 
who all that time was fhut up with the devout Matilda, 
whofe fpiritual director he had long been, and, as fome 
fay, her gallant. But be that as it may, her attach¬ 
ment to Gregory, and her hatred to the Germans, was 
fo great, that fhe made over all her eftates to the apo- 
ftolic fee ; and this donation is the true caufe of all the 


Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho. 

This donation was alfo accompanied with a moft 
enthufiaftic anathema againft Henry. After depriving 
him of Jlrength in combat, and condemning him never 
to be victorious, it concludes with the following re¬ 
markable apoftrophe to St Peter and St Paul: “ Make 
all men fenfible, that as you can bind and loofe every 
thing in heaven, you can alfo upon earth take from or 
give to every one, according to his deferts, empires, 
kingdoms, principalities—let the kings and the princes 
of the age then inftantly feel your power, that they 
may not dare to defpife the orders of your church j 
let your juftice be fo fpeedily executed upon Henry, 
that nobody may doubt but he falls by your means, 


wars which fince that period have raged between the and not by chance.” 

emperors and the popes. She poffeffed in her own In order to avoid the effeCts of this fecond excom- 


right great part of Tufcany, Mantua, Parma, Reggio, munication, Henry affemb.led at Brixen, in the county 
Placentia, Ferrara, Modena, Verona, and almoft the of Tirol, about 20 German bilhops: who aCting alfo 
whole of what is now called the Patrimony of St Peter, for the bilhops of Lombardy, unanimoufly refolved, 


from Viterbo to Orvietto; together with part of Um¬ 
bria, Spoleto, and the Marche of Ancona. 

The emperor was at length permitted to throw him¬ 
felf at the pontiff’s feet; who condefcended to grant 
him abfolution, after he had fworn obedience to him 
in all tilings, and promifed to fubmit to his folemn de- 
cifion at Augfburg: fo that Henry got nothing but 
difgrace by his journey; while Gregory, elated by his 
triumph, and now looking upon himfelf (not altoge¬ 
ther without reafon) as the lord and mafter of all the 
crowned heads in Chriftendom, faid in feveral of his 
letters, that it was his duty “ to pull down the pride 
of kings.” 

This extraordinary accommodation gave much dif- 
guft to the princes of Italy. They never could forgive 
the infolence of the pope, nor the abjeft humility of 
the emperor. Happily, however, for Henry, their in¬ 
dignation of Gregory’s arrogance overbalanced their 
deteftation of his meannefs. He took advantage of this 
temper, and by a change of fortune, hitherto unknown 


that the pope, inftead of having power over the empe¬ 
ror, owed him obedience and allegiance; and that Gre¬ 
gory VII. having rendered himfelf unworthy of the 
papal chair by his conduit and rebellion, ought to be 
depofed from a dignity he fo little deferved. They ac¬ 
cordingly degraded Hildebrand; and elected in his 
room Guibert, archbiftiop of Ravenna, a perfon of un¬ 
doubted merit, who took the name of Clement III. 

Henry promifed to put the new pope in pofleflion of 
Rome: but he was obliged, in the mean time, to em¬ 
ploy all his forces againft his rival Rodolph, who had 
reaffembled a large body of troops in Saxony. The 
two armies met near Merfburg, and both fought with Defeated 
great fury : but the fortune of the day feemed inclined and killed, 
to Rodolph, when his hand was cut off by the famous 
Godfrey of Bouillon, then in the fervice of Henry, and 
afterwards renowned for his conqueft of Jerufalem. 
Difcouraged by the misfortune of their chief, the re¬ 
bels immediately gave way; and Rodolph perceiving 
his end approaching, ordered the hand that was cut 
3 B 2 *' off 
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Italy, off to be brought him, and made a fpeech to his ofE- 

v cers on the occaffon, which could not fail to have an 

influence on the emperor’s affairs. “ Behold (faidhe) 
the hand with which 1 took the oath of allegiance to 
Henry; and which oath, at the inftigation of Rome, 

I have violated, in perfidioufly afpiring at an honour 
that was not my dued* 

Thus delivered from this formidable antagonift, 
Henry foon difperfed the reft of his enemies in Ger¬ 
many, and fet out for Italy in order to fettle Clement 
in the papal chair. But the gates of Rome being fhut 
againft him, he was obliged to attack it in form. The 
Rome fiege continued upwards of two years ; Henry during 
taken by that time being obliged to quell fome infurreftions in 
Henry IV. Germany. The city was at length carried by aflault, 
and with difficulty faved from being pillaged; but 
Gregory was not taken: he retired into the caftle of 
St Angelo, and thence defied and excommunicated 
the conqueror. The new pope was, however, confe- 
crated with the ufual ceremonies; apd expreffed his 
gratitude by crowning Henry, with, the concurrence 
of the Roman fenate and people. Mean while the 
fiege of St Angelo was going on; but the emperor 
being called about fome affairs into Lombardy, Robert 
Guifcard took advantage of his abfence to releafe Gre¬ 
gory, who died foon after at Salerno. His laft words, 
borrowed from the Scripture, were worthy of the 
greateft faint: “ I have loved juft ice, and hated ini¬ 
quity ; therefore I die in exile !” 

Henry, however, did not enjoy all the advantages 
which might have been expedited from the death of 
Gregory. The fubfequent popes trod in the paths of 
their predeceffor. In 1101, Pafcal II. excited young 
Henry to rebel againft his father. The emperor did 
all in his power to diffuade him from proceeding to 
extremities, but in vain. The young prince perfifted 
in his rebellious intentions; and having by feigned 
fubmiffions prevailed on the emperor to dilband his 
army, he treacheroufly feized and confined him. Hen¬ 
ry, however, found means to efcape from his con¬ 
finement, and attempted to engage all the fovereigns 
of Europe in his quarrel; but before any thing effec¬ 
tual could be done, he died at Liege in the year 
t6 1106. 

Difpute be- The difpute about inveftitures was not terminated 
tween the by the depofition and death of Henry IV. His fon 
■jiope and Henry V. purfued the very fame conduct for which he 
Henry V. jj ac j J e p 0 fcd his father. Pafcal oppofed him with vio¬ 
lence ; upon which Henry gave him an invitation into 
Germany, to end the difpute in an amicable manner. 
Pafcal did not think proper to accept of this invita¬ 
tion ; but put himfelf under the protection of Philip I. 
king ,of France, who undertook to mediate between 
the contending parties. His mediation, however, 
proved ineffectual, and Henry was prevented by the 
wars in Hungary and Poland from paying any further 
attention to the affair of inveftitures. At laft, having 
fettled his affairs in Germany, he took a refolution of 
going to Rome, in order to fettle the difpute perfo- 
jially with the pope. To give his arguments the 
greater weight, however, he marched at the head of 
an army of 80,000 men. Pafcal received him with 
great appearance of friendftiip, but would not renounce 
the claim of inveftitures; and Henry, finding himfelf 
deceived in his expectations, ordered the pope to be 


feized. The conful put the citizens in arms to defend Italy, 
the pope, and a battle was fought within the walls of v — 
Rome. The flaughter was fo great, that the waters 
of the Tiber were tinged with blood. The Romans 
were defeated, and Pafcal was taken prifoner. The 
latter renounced his right of inveftiture; folemnly 
fwore never to refume it, and broke his oath as foon 
as Henry was gone, by fulminating the fentence of 
excommunication againft him. In 1114 died the 
countefs Matilda, who had bequeathed all her domi¬ 
nions to the pope, as we have already obferved; but 
Henry thinking himfelf the only lawfnl heir, alleged, 
that it was not in Matilda’s power to alienate her 
eftates, which depended immediately on the empire. 

He therefore fet out for Lombardy, and fent ambaffa- 
dors to the pope, befeeching him to revoke the fen¬ 
tence of excommunication abovementioned. Pafcal, 
however, would not even favour the ambafladors with, 
an audience; but dreading the approach of Henry* 
himfelf, he took refuge among the Norman princes in 
Apulia. Henry arrived at Rome in 1117 ; but being 
foon after obliged to leave it in order to fettle fome 
affairs in Tufcany, the pope returned to Rome, but 
died in a few days. On the third day after his de- 
ceafe, cardinal Cajetan was elected his fucceffor, with¬ 
out the privity of the emperor, under the name of 
Gelafius II. The new pope was inftantly depofed by 
Henry; who let up the archbilhop of Prague, under 
the name of Gregory VIII. Gelafius, though fup- 
ported by the Norman princes, was obliged to tak& 
refuge in France, where he died; and the archbilhop 
of Vienna was elected by the cardinals then prefent 
under the name of Calixtus II. 

The new pope attempted an accommodation with 
Henry; which not fucceeding, he excommunicated 
the emperor, the antipope, and his adherents. He 
next fet out for Rome, where he was honourably re¬ 
ceived ; and Gregory VIII. was forced to retire to 
Sutri, a ftrong town garrifoned by the emperor’s 
troops. Here he was befieged by Calixtus and the 
Norman princes. The city was foon taken, and' Gre¬ 
gory thrown into •prifon by his competitor; but at 
laft, the ftates of the empire being quite wearied out 
with fuch a long quarrel, unanimoully fupplicated 
Henry for peace. He referred himfelf entirely to 
their decifion; and a diet being affembled at Wurtz- 
burg, it was decreed that an embaffy fhould be imme¬ 
diately fent to the pope, defiring that he would con¬ 
voke a general council at Rome, by which all difputes J7 
might be determined. This was accordingly done, and Determin- 
the affair of inveftitures at length regulated in the fol- ation of the- 
lowing manner, viz. That the emperor Ihould leave the affai . r of in ' 
communities and chapters at liberty to fill up their veft,:ures * 
own vacancies, without bellowing inveftitures with the 
crofs and ring ; that he Ihould reftore all that he had 
unjuftly taken from the church; that all elections 
Ihould be made in a canonical manner, in prefence 
of the emperor or his commiffaries: and whatever dif¬ 
putes might happen, Ihould be referred to the decifion 
of the emperor, affifted by the metropolitan and his 
fuffragans ; that the perfon defied Ihould receive from 
the emperor the inveftiture of the fiefs and fecular 
rights, not with the crofs, but with the fceptre; and 
Ihould pay allegiance to him for thefe rights only- 

After the death of Henry, the ufual diforders took 
> place 
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Italy, place in Italy ; during which, Roger duke of Apulia 
' conquered the ifiand of Sicily, and alfumed the right 

of creating popes, of whom there were two at that 
time, viz. Innocent II. and Anacletus. Roger drove 
out the former, and Lothario emperor of Germany 
the latter, forcing Roger himfelf at the fame time to 
retire into Sicily. The emperor then conduced In¬ 
nocent back to Rome in triumph ; and having fubdued 
all Apulia, Calabria, and the reft of Roger’s Italian 
dominions, ereefted them into a principality, and be¬ 
llowed it, with the title of duke, upon Renaud a Ger¬ 
man prince, and one of his own relations. 

In the reign of Conrad III. who fiicceeded Lotha¬ 
rio, the celebrated factions called the Guelphs and 
* See Gibelines *, arofe, which for many years deluged the 
Guelphs and cities of Italy with blood. They took their origin 
e ‘ Mines, during a civil war in Germany, in which the enemies 
of the emperor were ftyled Guelphs, and his friends 
Gibelines ; and tliefe names were quickly received in 
Italy as well as other parts of the emperor’s dominions 
Of this civil war many of the cities in Italy took the 
advantage to fet up for themfelves ; neither was it in 
the power of Conrad, who during his whole reign was 
'j8 employed in unfuccefsful crufades, to reduce them; 
Italy inva- but in 1158 Frederic Barbaroffa, fucceffor to Con- 
Frederic ra ^’ entere d Italy at the head of a very numerous and 
Barbaroffa. we ^ difciplined army. His army was divided into fe- 
veral columns for the conveniency of entering the 
country by as many different routes. Having paffed 
the Alps, he reduced the town of Brefcia; where he 
made feveral falutary regulations for the prefervation 
of good order and military difeipline. Continuing to 
advance, he befieged Milan, which furrendered at dif- 
cretion. He was crowned king of Lombardy at 
Monza; and having made himfelf mailer of all the 
other cities of that country, he ordered a minute in¬ 
quiry to be fet on foot concerning the rights of the 
empire, and exacted homage of all thofe who held of 
it, without excepting even the bilhops. Grievances 
were redreffed ; magiftracies reformed ; the rights of 
regality difeuffed and afeertained; new laws enadted 
for the maintenance of public tranquillity and the en¬ 
couragement of learning, which now began to revive 
in the fchool of Bologna; and, above all, fubvaffals 
were not only prohibitted from alienating their lands, 
but alfo compelled, in their oath' to their lords para¬ 
mount, to except the emperor nominally, when they 
fwore to ferve and affift them againft all their enemies. 
The pope took umbrage at this behaviour towards the 
ecclefiallics : but Frederic jullified what he had done, 
telling his deputies it was but reafonable they Ihould 
do homage for the fiefs they poffeffed ; as Jefus Chrill 
himfelf, though the lord of all the fovereigns upon 
earth, had deigned to pay for himfelf and St Peter the 
tribute which was due to Caefar. 

Frederic having lent commiffaries to fuperintend the 
election of new magiftrates at Milan, the inhabitants 
were fo much provoked at this infringement of their 
old privileges, that they infulted the imperialifts, re¬ 
volted, and refufed to appear before the emperor’s tri¬ 
bunal. This he highlyrefented, and refolved to chaf- 
tife them feverely: for which purpofe he fent for a 
reinforcement from Germany, which foon after arrived 
with the emprefs, while he himfelf ravaged Liguria, 
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declared the Milanefe rebels to the empire, and plun- Italy, 
dered and burnt the city ot Crema which was in al- cr—— 

liance with that of Milan. 

In the mean time, pope Adrian IV. dying, two 
oppofite fadtions elected two perfons known by the 
names of Vidor II. and Alexander III. The empe¬ 
ror's allies neceffarily acknowledged the pope choien 
by him ; and thofe princes who were jealous of the 
emperor, acknowledged the other. Victor II, Frede¬ 
ric’s pope, had Germany, Bohemia, and one half of 
Italy, on his fide ; while the reft fubmitted to Alex r 59 
ander III. The emperor took a fevere revenge on his He takes 
enemies : Milan was razed from the foundation, and and De¬ 
falt ftrewed on its ruins; Brefcia and Placentia were j lro P 
difmantled ; and the other cities which had taken part an ’ C; 
with them were deprived of their privileges. Alexan¬ 
der III. however, who had excited the revolt, returned 
to Rome after the death of his rival; and at his re¬ 
turn the civil war was renewed. The emperor caufed 
another pope, and after his death a third, to be elec¬ 
ted. Alexander then fled to France, the common a- 
lylum of every pope who was opprelfed by the empe¬ 
rors ; but the flames of civil difeord which he had rai¬ 
led continued daily to fpread. In 1168, the cities 
of Italy, fupported by the Greek emperor and the 
king of bicily, entered into an aifociation for the de¬ 
fence of their liberties ; and the pope’s party at length 
prevailed. In 1x76, the imperial army, worn out by 
fatigues and difeafes, was defeated by the confederates, 
and Frederic himfelf narrowly efeaped. About the 
fame time, he was defeated at fea by the Venetians ; 
and his eldeft fon Henry, who commanded his fleet, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The pope, in ho¬ 
nour of this victory, failed out into the open fea, ac¬ 
companied by the whole fenate ; and after having pro¬ 
nounced a thoufand benedictions on that element, threw 
into it a ring as a mark of his gratitude and affection. 

Hence the origin of that ceremony which is annually 
performed by the Venetians, under the notion of efpou- 
fmg the Adriatic. Thefe misfortunes difpofed the 
emperor towards a reconciliation wLh the pope: but, 
reckoning it below his dignity to make an advance, he 
rallied his troops, and exerted himfelf with fo much 
vigour in repairing his lofs, that the confederates were 
defeated in a battle ; after which he made propofals of 
peace, which were now joyfully accepted, and Venice ^ 
was the place appointed for a reconciliation. The em- Submits 
peror, the pope, and a great many princes and cardi- to the pope, 
nal% attended; and there the emperor, in 1177, put 
an end to the difpute, by acknowledging the pope, 
killing his feet, and holding his ftirrup while he mount¬ 
ed his mule. This reconcilation was attended with 
the fubmiflion of all the towns of Italy which had en¬ 
tered into an aifociation for their mutual defence. 

They obtained a general pardon, and were left at li¬ 
berty to ufe their own laws and forms of government, 
but were obliged to take the oath of allegiance to the 
emperor as their fuperior lord. Calixtus, the anti¬ 
pope, finding himfelf abandoned by the emperor in 
confequence of this treaty, made alfo his fubmiflion to 
Alexander, who received him with great humanity; 
and in order to prevent for the future thofe diftur- 
bances which had fo often attended the elections of 
the popes, he called a general council, in which it was 

decreed, 
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Italy- decreed, that no pope fhould be deemed duly elec- 
v ted without having two-thirds of the votes ia his fa¬ 
vour. 

The affairs of Italy being thus fettled, Barbaroffa 
returned to Germany; and having quieted fome dis¬ 
turbances which had arifen during his abfence in Ita¬ 
ly, at laft undertook an expedition into the Holy 
Hand ; where having performed great exploits, he was 
61 drowned as he was fwimming in the river Cydnus, in 
Frederic the year 1190. He was fucceeded by his fon Hen- 
hvHer^ r y s VI. who at the fame time became heir to the domi- 
xj Vt. nions of Sicily by the right of his wife, daughter of 
William king of that country. After fettling the af¬ 
fairs of Germany, the new emperor marched with an 
army into Italy, in order to be crowned by the pope, 
and to recover the fucceffion of Sicily, which was 
ufurped by Tancred his wife’s natural brother. For 
this purpofe, -he endeavoured to conciliate the affec¬ 
tions of the Lombards, by enlarging the privileges of 
Genoa, Pifa, and other cities in his way to Rome ; 
where the ceremony of the coronation was performed 
by Celeftin III. on the day after Eafter in the year 
1191. The pope, then in the 86th year of his age, 
had no fooner placed the crown upon Henry’s head 
than he kicked it off again, as a teftimony of the power 
refiding in the fovereign pontiff to make and unmake 
emperors at his pleafure. 

The coronation being over, Henry prepared for the 
conqueil @f Naples and Sicily; but in this he was op- 
pofed by the pope : for though Celeftin confidered 
Tancred as an ufurper, and defired to fee him deprived 
of the crown of Sicily, which he claimed as a fief of 
the fee, yet he was much more averfe to the emperor’s 
being put in poffeffion of it, as that would render him 
too powerful in Italy for the interefl of the church. 
Henry, however, without paying any regard to the 
threats and remonflrances of his holinefs, took almoft 
all the towns of Campania, Calabria, and Apulia; 
invefted the city of Naples ; and fent for the Genoefe 
fleet, which he had before engaged, to come and form 
the blockade by fea : but before its arrival, he was 
obliged to raife the fiege, in confequence of a dread¬ 
ful mortality among his troops : and all future attempts 
upon Sicily were ineffectual during the life of Tan- 

61 cred - 

His per- The whole reign of Henry from this time feems to 
fidy and have been a continued train of the moft abominable 
cruelty. perfidies and cruelties. Having treacheroufly feized 
and imprifoned Richard I. of England, in the manner 
related under that article, n° 128—130. he had no 
fooner received the ranfom paid for his royal captive, 
than he made new preparations for the conqueft of Si¬ 
cily. ■ As Tancred died about this time, the emperor, 
with the affiftance of the Genoefe, accomplilhed his 
purpofe. The queen-dowager furrendered Salerno, 
and her right to the crown, on condition that her fon 
William fhould poffefs the principality of Tarentum ; 
but Henry no fooner found himfelf mafter of the place, 
than he ordered the infant king to be caftrated, to 
have his eyes cut out, and to be confined in a dun¬ 
geon. The royal treafure was tranfported to Ger¬ 
many, and the queen and her daughter confined in a 
•^Convent. 

In the mean time, the emprefs, though near the age 
of 50, was delivered of a fon, named Frederic ; and 


Henry foon after affembled a diet of the princes of Italy. 
Germany, to whom he explained his intentions of ren- ' v 
dering the imperial crown hereditary, in order to pre¬ 
vent thofe difturbances which ufually attended the elec¬ 
tion of emperors. A decree palled for this purpofe; 
and Frederic, yet in his cradle, was declared king of 
the Romans. Soon a'ter, the emperor being folicited 
to undertake a crufade, obeyed the injunctions of the 
pope, but in fuch a manner as to make it turn out to 
his own advantage. He convoked a general diet at 
Worms, where he folemnly declared his refolution of 
employing his whole power, and even of hazarding 
his life, for the accomplifhment of fo holy an enter- 
prife ; and he expatiated upon the fubjedt with fo 
much eloquence, that almoft the whole affembly took 
the crofs. Nay, fuch multitudes from all the provin¬ 
ces of the empire enlifted themfelves, that Henry di¬ 
vided them into three large armies ; one of which, un¬ 
der the command of. the bifhop of Mentz, took the 
route of Hungary, where it was joined by Margaret, 
queen of that country, who entered herlelf in this pious 
expedition, and adtually ended her days in Paleftine: 
the fecond was affembled in Lower Saxony, and em¬ 
barked in a fleet furnilhed by the inhabitants of Lubec, 
Hamburgh, Holftein, and Friezeland : and the empe¬ 
ror in perfon conducted the third into Italy, in order 
to take vengeance on the Normans in Naples and Sici¬ 
ly who had rifen again!! his government. 

The rebels were humbled ; and their chiefs were 
condemned to perifh by the moft excruciating tor¬ 
tures. One Jornandi, of the houfe of the Norman 
princes, was tied naked on a chair of red hot iron, and 
crowned with a circle of the fame burning metal, which 
was nailed to his head. The emprefs, {hocked at fuch 
cruelty, renounced her faith to her hufband, and en¬ 
couraged her countrymen to recover their liberties. 
Refolution fprung from defpair. The inhabitants be¬ 
took themfelves to arms ; the emprefs Conftantia head¬ 
ed them ; and Henry, having difmiffed his troops, no 
longer thought neceffary to his bloody purpofes, and 
fent them to purfue their expedition to the Holy Land, 
was obliged to fubmit to his wife, and to the condi¬ 
tions which fhe was pleafed to impofe on him in fa¬ 
vour of the Sicilians. He died at Meffina in 1197, 
foon after this treaty ; and, as was fuppofed, of poi- 
fon adminiftered by the emprefs. 

The emperor’s fon Frederic had already been de- Difturban- 
clared king of the Romans, and confequently became ces in the 
emperor on the death of his father : but as Frederic II. beginning 
was yet a minor, the adminiftration was committed to ° , * e f 
his uncle the duke of Suabia, both by the will of Frederic II, 
Henry and by an affembly cf the German princes. Ci¬ 
ther princes', however, incenfed to fee an eledtive em¬ 
pire become hereditary, held a new diet at Cologne, 
and chofe Otho duke of Brunfwick, fon of Henry the 
Lion. Frederic’s title was confirmed in a third affem¬ 
bly, at Arnlburg ; and his uncle, Philip duke of Sua¬ 
bia, was eledted king of the Romans, in order to give 
greater weight to his adminiftration. Thefe two elec¬ 
tions divided the empire into two powerful fadtions, 
and involved all Germany in ruin and defolation. In¬ 
nocent III. who had fucceeded Celeftin in the papal 
chair, threw himfelf into the fcale of Otho, and ex¬ 
communicated Philip and all his adherents. This able 
and ambitious pontiff was a fworn enemy of the houfe 

of 
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Italy, of Suabia; not from any perfonal animofity, but out 
~ v of a principal of policy. That houfe had long been 

terrible to the popes, by its continual poffeflion of the 
imperial crown ; and the accellion of the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily made it hill more to be dreaded : 
Innocent, therefore, gladly feized the prd'ent favour¬ 
able opportunity for diverting it of the empire, by 
fupporting the eledton of Otho, and lowing divifions 
among the Suabian party. Otho was alfo patronifed 
by his uncle, the king of England ; which, naturally 
inclined the king of France to the fide of his rival. 
Fadfion clafhed with faction ; friendlhip with intereft ; 
caprice, ambition, or refentment, gave the Iway; and 
nothing was beheld on all hands but the horrors and 
the miferies of civil wars. 

Meanwhile, the emprefs Conftantia remained in Si¬ 
cily, where all was peace, as regent and guardian fori 
her infant fon Frederic II. who had been crowned 
king of that ifland, with the confent of pope Celc- 
ftin III. But fhe alfo had her troubles. A new in- 
ve'ftiture from the holy fee being neceffary, on the 
death of Celeftin, Innocent III. his fucceffor, took 
advantage of the critical fituation of affairs for aggran¬ 
dizing the papacy, at the expence of the kings of Si¬ 
cily. They poffeffed, as has been already obferved, 
the privilege of filling up vacant benefices, and of 
judging all ecclefiaftical caufes in the laft appeal: they 
were really popes in their own ifland, though vaffals of 
his holinefs. Innocent pretended that thefe powers 
had been furreptitioufly obtained; and demanded, that 
Conftantia fhould renounce them in the name of her 
fon, and do liege, pure and fimple homage for Sicily. 
But before any thing was fettled relative to this affair* 
the emprefs died, leaving the regency of the kingdom 
to the pope : fo that he was enabled to preferibe what 
conditions he thought proper to young Frederic. The 
troubles of Germany ftill continued ; and the pope re¬ 
doubled his efforts, to detach the princes and prelates 
from the caufe of Philip, notwithftanding the remon- 
ftrances of the king of France, to whom he proudly 
. replied, “ Either Philip mull lofe the empire, or I 
the papacy.” But all thefe diffenfions and troubles in 
Europe did not prevent the formation of another cru- 
fade, or expedition into Afia, for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. Thofe who took the crofs were princi¬ 
pally French and Germans : Baldwin, count of Flan¬ 
ders, was their commander ; and the Venetians, as 
greedy of wealth and power as the ancient Carthagi¬ 
nians, furnifhed them with fhips, for which they took 
care to be amply paid both in money and territory. 
The chriftian city of Zara, in Dalmatia, had with¬ 
drawn itfelf from the government of the republic ; the 
army of the crofs undertook to reduce it to obedience ; 

‘ and it was befieged and taken, notwithftanding the 
threats and excommunications of the pope. 

While the crufaders were fpreading defolation 
through the eaft, Philip and Otho were in like manner 
defolating the weft. At length Philip prevailed ; and 
Otho, obliged to abandon Germany, took refuge in 
England. Philip, elated with fuccefs, confirmed his 
election by a fecond coronation, and propofed an ac¬ 
commodation with the pope, as the means of finally 
eftablilhing his throne ; but before it could be brought 
about, he fell a facrifice to private revenge, being affaf- 
finated by the count Palatine of Bavaria, whofe. daugh¬ 


ter he had promifed to marry, and afterwards rejeiled. Italy. 
Otho returned to Germany on the death of Philip ; ' v 
married that prince’s daughter ; and was crowned at 
Rome by pope Innocent III. after yielding to the holy 
fee the long dilputed inheritance of the countefs Ma¬ 
tilda, and confirming the rights and privileges of the 
Italian cities. But thefe conceflions, as far at leaft as 
regarded the pope, were only a facrifice to prefent po¬ 
licy : Otho, therefore, no fooner found himfclf in a 
condition to ad offenfively, than he relumed his grant; 
and in 1210 not only recovered the poffdfions of the 
empire, but made hoftile incurfions into Apulia, ra- 
vaging the dominions of young Frederic king of Na¬ 
ples and Sicily, who was under the protedlion of the 
holy fee. For this reafon he was excommunicated by 
Innocent; and Frederic, now 17 years of age, was 
eleded emperor by a diet of the German princes. O- 
tho, however, on his return to Germany, finding his 
party ftill confiderable, and not doubting but he fhould 
be able to humble his rival by means of his fuperior 
force, entered into an alliance with his uncle John 
king of England, againft Philip Auguftus king of 
France, A. D. 1213. The unfortunate battle of Bou- 
vines, where the confederates were defeated, completed 
the fate of Otho. He attempted to retreat into Ger¬ 
many, but was prevented by young Frederic ; who 
had marched into the empire at the head of a power¬ 
ful army, and was every where received with open 
arms. Thus abandoned by all the princes of Germa¬ 
ny, and altogether without recourfe, Otho retired to 
Brunfwick, where he lived four years as a private man, 
dedicating his time to the duties of religion. 

Frederic II. being now univerfally acknowledged 
emperor, was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1215, 
with great magnificence ; when, in order to preferve 
the favour of the pope, he added to the other folemni- 
ties of his coronation, a vow to go in perfon to- the Ho¬ 
ly Land. 

The bad fuccefs of this expedition hath been already 
taken notice of under the article Cro is ad e. The em¬ 
peror had, on various pretences, refufed to go into the 
eaft: and in 1225, the pope, incenfed at the lofs of , 
Damietta, wrote a fevere letter to him, taxing him H ; s Jj arrei 
with having facrificed the interefts of Chriftianity by with the 
delaying fo long the performance of his vow, and pope, 
threatening him with immediate excommunication if he 
did not inftantly depart with an army into Afia. Frede¬ 
ric, exafperated at thefe reproaches, renounced all cor- 
relpondence with the court of Rome; renewed his ec¬ 
clefiaftical juriididlion in Sicily; filled up vacant fees 
and benefices; and expelled fome bifhops, who were 
creatures of the pope, on pretence of their being con¬ 
cerned in pra&ices againft the ftate. 

The pope at firft threatened the emperor with the 
thunder of the church, for prefuming to lift up his 
hand againft the fandluary ; but finding Frederic not 
to be intimidated, he became fenfible of his own im¬ 
prudence in wantonly incurring the refentment of fo 
powerful a prince, and thought proper to foothe him 
by fubmiffive apologies and gentle exhortations. They 
were accordingly reconciled, and conferred together at 
Veroli in 1226 ; where the emperor, as a proof of his 
fincere attachment to the church, publilhed fome very 
fevere edidts againft herefy, which feem to have autho- 
rifed the tribunal of the inquifition. A folemn alien; bly 

was 
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Ttaljv Was afterwards field at Ferentino, where hoth the pope 
* and the emperor were prefent , together with John de 
Brienne, titular king of Jerufalem, who was come to 
Europe to demand fuccours againft the foldan of E- 
gypt. John had an only daughter named Tolanda, 
whom he propofed as a wife to the emperor, with the 
kingdom of Jerufalem as her dower, on condition that 
Frederic ilioUld within two years perform the vow 
he had made to lead an army into the Holy land. Fre¬ 
deric married- her on thefe terms, becaufe he chofe to 
pleafe the pope ; and fince that time the kings of Sicily 
have taken the title of king of Jerufalem. But the em¬ 
peror was in no hurry to go and conquer his wife’s por¬ 
tion, having bufmefs of more importance on his hands 
at home. The chief cities of Lombardy had entered 
into a fecret league, with a view to renounce his au¬ 
thority. He convoked a diet at Cremona, where all 
the German and Italian noblemen were fummoned to 
attend. A variety of fubjects were there difcuffed ; 
but nothing of confequence was fettled. An accom¬ 
modation, however, was foon after brought about by 
the mediation of the pope; who, as umpire of the 
difpute, decreed, that the emperor ftiould lay afide his 
refentment againft the confederate towns, and that the 
towns fhould furnifh and maintain 400 knights for the 
relief of the Holy Land. 

Peace being thus concluded, Honorius reminded 
the emperor of his vow; Frederic promifed compli¬ 
ance : but his holinefs died before he could fee the exe¬ 
cution of a proj ect which he feemed to have fo much 
at heart. He was fucceeded in the papal chair by 
Gregory IX. brother of Innocent III.; who, pur- 
fuiiig the fame line of policy, urged the departure of 
Frederic for the holy land ; and finding the emperor 
Hill backward, declared him incapable of the imperial 
dignity, as having incurred the fentence of excommu¬ 
nication. Frederic, incenfed at ftich infolence, ravaged 
the patrimony of St Peter; and was actually excom¬ 
municated. The animofity between the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines revived; the pope was obliged to quit 
Rome ; and Italy became a fcene of war and defolation, 
or rather of an hundred civil wars ; which, by inflaming 
the minds and exciting the refentment of the Italian 
princes, accuftomed them but too much to the horrid 
pradtices of poifoning and affaflmation. 

During thefe tranfadlions, Frederic, in order to re¬ 
move the caufe of all thefe troubles, and gratify the 
prejudices of a fuperftitious age, by the advice of his 
friends refolved to perform his vow : and he accord¬ 
ing expe- iugly embarked for the Holy Land, leaving the affairs 
dition to of Italy to the management of Renaldo duke of Spoleto. 
the Holy Th" pope prohibited his departure before he fhould be 
Land- abfolved from the cenfures of the church ; but Frederic 
went in contempt of the church, and fucceeded better 
than any perfon who had gone before him. He did 
not indeed defolate Afia, and gratify the barbarous 
zeal of the times by fpilling the blood of infidels ; but 
he concluded a treaty with Miliden, foldan of Egypt 
and mafter of Syria; by which the end of his expedi¬ 
tion feemed fully anfwered. The foldan ceded to him 
Jerufalem and its territory as far as Joppa; Beth¬ 
lehem, Nazareth, and all the country between Jerufa¬ 
lem and Ptolemais ; Tyre, Sidon, and the neighbour¬ 
ing territories : in return for which, the emperor grant¬ 
ed the Saracens a truce of ten years; and in 1230 
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prudently returned to Italy, where his prefence was Italy, 
much wanted. ' v 

Frederic’s reign, after his return from theeaft, was 
one continued quarrel with the popes. The cities of 
Lombardy had revolted during his abfence, at the in- 
ftigation of Gregory IX.; and before they could be 
reduced, the fame pontiff excited the emperor’s fon 
Henry, who had been eletod king of the Romans, to 
rebel againft his father. The rebellion was fuppreffed, 
the prince was confined, and the emperor obtained a 
complete vidtory over the affociated towns. But his 
troubles were not yet ended. The pope excommunica¬ 
ted him anew, and fent a bull, filled with the moft 
abfurd and ridiculous language, into Germany, in order 
to fow divifion between Frederic and the princes of the 
empire. 

Frederic retorted in the fame drain, in his apology 
to the princes of Germany, calling Gregory the Great 
Dragon, the Antichrifl, &c. The emperor’s apology 
was fuftained in Germany: and finding he had no¬ 
thing to fear from that quarter, he refolved to take 
ample vengeance on the pope and his affociates. For 
that purpofe he marched to Rome, where he thought 
his party was ftrong enough to procure him admiffion ; 
but this favourite fcheme was defeated by the activity 
of Gregory, who ordered a crufade to be preached 
againft the emperor, as an enemy of the Chriftian faith; 
a ftep which incenfed Frederic fo much, that he or¬ 
dered all his prifoners who wore the/ crofs to be ex- 
pofed to the moft cruel tortures. The two factions of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines continued to rage with 
greater violence than ever, involving cities, diftridts, 
and even private families, in troubles, divifions, and 
civil butchery; no quarter being given on either fide. 
Meanwhile Gregory IX. died, and was fucceeded in 
the fee of Rome by Celeftin IV. and afterwards by 
Innocent IV. formerly cardinal Fiefque, who had al¬ 
ways expreffed the greateft regard for the emperor and 
his intereft. Frederic was accordingly congratulated 
upon this occafion: but having more penetration than 
thofe about him, he fagely replied, “ I fee little rea- 
fon to rejoice ; the cardinal was my friend, but the 
pope will be my enemy.” Innocent foon proved the 
juftice of this conjetore. He attempted to negociate ^ 
a peace for Italy ; but not being able to obtain from is depofed 
Frederic his exorbitant demands, and in fear for the by the 
fafety of his own perfon, he fled into France, afTem. pope, 
bled a general council at Lyons, and in 1245 depo¬ 
fed the emperor. 

Conrad, the emperor’s fecond fon, had already been 
declared king of the Romans, on the death of his bro¬ 
ther Henry, which foon followed his confinement: but 
the empire being now declared vacant by the pope,-the 
German bifhops (for none of the princes were pre¬ 
fent), at the inftigation of his holinefs, proceeded to 
the election of a new emperor ; and they chofe Henry 
landgrave of Thuringia, who was ftyled in derifion, 

The king of priefh. Innocent now renewed the cru¬ 
fade againft Frederic. It was proclaimed by the preach¬ 
ing friars, fince called Dominicans, and the minor friars, 
known by the name of Cordeliers or Francifcans. The 
pope, however, did not confine himfelf to thefe mea- 
fures only, but engaged in confpiracies againft the life 
of an emperor who had dared to refill the decree of a 
council, and oppofe the whole body of the monks and 

zealots, 
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zealots. Frederic’s life was feveral times in danger 
from plots, poifonings, and aifafli nations ; which indu¬ 
ced him, it is laid, to make choice of Mahometan 
guards, who, he was certain, would not he under the 
influence of the prevailing fuperftition. 

About this time the landgrave of Thuringia dying, 
the fame prelates who had taken the liberty of creating 
one emperor made another; namely, William count 
of Holland, a young nobleman of 20 years of age, 
who bore the fame contemptuous title with his prede- 
ceffor. Fortune, which had hitherto favoured Fre¬ 
deric, feemed now to defert him. He was defeated 
before Parma, which he had long befieged; and to 
complete his misfortune, he foon after learned, that 
his natural fon Entius, whom he had made king of 
Sardinia, was worded and taken prifoner by the Bo- 
lognefe. 

In this extremity Frederic retired to the kingdom of 
Naples, in order to recruit his army; and there died 
of a fever in the year 1250. After his death, the 
affairs of Germany fell into the utmoft confufion, and 
Italy continued long in the fame didrafted date in 
which he had left it. The clergy took arms againft the 
laity; the weak were oppreffed by the ftrong ; and all 
laws divine and human were difregarded. After the 
death of Frederic’s fon Conrad, who had aifumed the 
imperial dignity as fucceffor to his father, and the death 
of his competitor William of Holland, a variety of 
candidates appeared for the empire, and feveral were 
elefted by different faftions ; among whom was Ri¬ 
chard earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry II. king of 
England : but no emperor was properly acknowdedged 
till the year 1273, when Rodolph, count of Haplburg, 
was unanimoufly railed to the vacant throne. During 
the interregnum which preceded the eleftion of Ro¬ 
dolph, Denmark, Holland, and Hungary, entirely 
freed themfelves from the homage they were wont to 
pay to the empire; and much about the fame time fe¬ 
veral German cities erefted a municipal form of go¬ 
vernment, which ftill continues. Lubec, Cologne, 
Brunfwic, and Dantzic, united for their mutual de¬ 
fence againft the encroachments of the great lords, by 
a famous affociation, called the Hanfeatic league; and 
thele towns were afterwards joined by 80 others, be¬ 
longing to different ftates, which formed a kind of 
commercial republic. Italy alfo during this period, 
affumed a new plan of government. That freedom for 
which the cities of Lombardy had fo long ftruggled, 
was confirmed to them for a fum of money: they were 
emancipated by the fruits of their induftry. Sicily like- 
wife changed its government and its prince ; of which 
revolution a particular account is given under the arti¬ 
cle Sicily. ' 

From the time of Frederic II. we may date the ruin 
of the German power in Italy. The Florentines, the 
Pifans, the Genoefe, the Luccans, &c. became inde¬ 
pendent, and could not again be reduced. The power 
of the emperor, in lhort, was in a manner annihilated, 
when Henry VII. undertook to reftore it in the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century. For this purpofe a diet 
was held at Francfort, where proper fupplies being 
granted for the emperor’s journey, well known by the 
name of the Roman expedition, he fet out for Italy, ac¬ 
companied by the dukes of Auftria and Bavaria, the 
archbilhop of Triers, the bifhop of Liege, the counts 
Vol. IX. 


of Savoy and Flanders, and other noblemen, together Italy, 
with the militia uf all the imperial towns. Italy was v 
ftill divided by the faftions of the Guelphs and Ghibc- 
lines, who butchered one another without humanity or 
remorfe. But their conteft was no longer the fame : it 
was not now a ftruggle between the empire and the 
priefthood, but between faftion and faction, inflamed 
by mutual jealoufies and animofities. Pope Clement V. 
had been obliged to leave Rome, which was in the 
anarchy of popular government. The Colonnas, the 
Urfini, and the Roman barons, divided the city; and 
this divifion was the caufe of a long abode of the popes 
in France, fo that Rome feemed equally loft to the 
popes and the emperors. Sicily was in the poifelTion 
of the houfe of Arragon, in confequence of the famous 
maffacre called the Sicilian Defers, which delivered that 
ifland from the tyranny of the French*. Carobert, ‘ See Sici'A;. 
king of Hungary, difputed the kingdom of Naples 
with his uncle Robert, fon of Charles II. of the houfe 
of Anjou. The houfe of Efte had eftablifhed jtfelf at 
Ferrara; and the Venetians wanted to make them¬ 
felves mafters of that country. The old league of the 
Italian cities no longer fubfifted. It had been formed 
with no other view than to oppofe the emperors ; and 
fince they had neglefted Italy, the cities were wholly 
employed in aggrandizing themfelves, at the expence 
of each other. The Florentines and the Genoefe made 
war upon the republic of Pifa. Every city was alfo 
divided into faftions within itfelf. In the midft of 
thefe troubles Henry VII. appeared in Italy in the 
year 1311, and caufed himfelf to be crowned king of 
Lombardy at Milan. But the Guelphs had con¬ 
cealed the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, as 
if the right of reigning were attached to a fmall cir¬ 
clet of metal. Henry ordered a new crown to be 
made, with which the ceremony of inauguration was 
performed. 

Cremona was the firft place that ventured to oppofe 
the emperor. He reduced it by force, and laid it un¬ 
der heavy contributions. Parma, Vicenza, and Pla¬ 
centia, made peace with him on reafonable conditions. 

Padua paid 100,000 crowns, and received an imperial 
officer as governor. T^he Venetians prefented Henry 
with a large fum of money, an imperial crown of 
gold enriched with diamonds, and a chain of very cu¬ 
rious workmanlhip. Brefcia made a defperate refin¬ 
ance, and filftained a very fevere fiege ; in the courfe 
of which the emperor’s brother was flain, and his 
army diminilhed to fuch a degree, that the inhabitants 
marched out under the command of their prefeft 
Thibault de Druffati, and gave him battle: but they 
were repulfed with great lofs, after an obftinate en¬ 
gagement ; and at laft obliged to fubmit, and their 
city was difmantled. From Brefcia Henry marched 
to Genoa, where he was received with expreffions of 
joy, and fplendidly entertained. He next proceeded 
to Rome; where, after much bloodfhed, he received 
the imperial crown from the hands of the cardinals. 

Clement V. who had originally invited Henry into 
Italy, growing jealous of his fuccefs, had leagued with 
Robert king of Naples and the Urfini faftion, to op¬ 
pofe his entrance into Rome. He entered it in fpite 
of them by the afliftance of the Colonnas. Now ma¬ 
iler of that ancient city, Henry appointed it a gover¬ 
nor ; and ordered, that all the cities and ftates of I- 
3 C taly 
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Italy, taly fhould pay him an annual tribute. In this order 
he comprehended the kingdom of Naples, to which he 
was going to make a good claim of his fuperiority by 
arms, when he died at Benevento in 1313, as is com¬ 
monly fuppofed, of poifon given him by a Dominican 
69 friar, in the confecrated wine of the facrament. 
ftal* 6 fmce ^ le efforts of Henry VII. were unable to re (lore the 
that*time! i m P er * a l power in Italy. From this time the authority 
of the emperor in that country confided in a great mea- 
fure in the conveniency which the Ghibellines found in 
oppofmg their enemies under the fanction of his name. 
The power of the pope was much of the fame nature. 
He was lefs regarded in Italy than in any other coun¬ 
try in Chriftendom. There was indeed a great party 
who called themfelves Guelphs ; but they affedled this 
diftindtion only to keep themfelves independent of the 
imperialifls ; and the dates and princes who called 
themfelves Guelphs paid little more acknowledgment to 
his holinefs than fheltering themfelves under his name 
and authority. The mod defperate wars were carried 
-on by the different cities againd each other; and in 
thefe wars Cadruccio Cadraccani, and Sir John Hawk- 
wood r an Englilhman, are celebrated as heroes. A 
detail of thefe tranfadtions would furnifh materials for 
many volumes; and after all feems to be but of little 
importance, fince nothing material was effected by the 
utmod efforts of valour, and the belligerent dates were 
commonly obliged to make peace without any advan¬ 
tage on either dde. By degrees, however, this martial 
fpirit fubfided ; and in the year 1492, the Italians 
were fo little capable of redding an enemy, that 
•Charles VIII. of France conquered the whole king¬ 
dom of Naples in fix weeks, and might eadly have fub- 
dued the whole country had it not been for his own im¬ 
prudence. Another attempt on Italy was made by 
Louis XII. and a third by Francis I. as related un¬ 
der the article France. In the reigns of Louis XIII. 
and XIV. an obdinate war was carried on between the 
French and Spaniards, in which the Italian dates' bore 
a very confiderable lhare. The war concluded in 1660, 
with very little advantage to the French, who have been 
always unfuccefsful in their Italian wars. The like 
bad fuccefs attended them in that part of the world, in 
the war which commenced between Britain and Spain 
in the year 1740. But the particulars of thefe wars, 
with regard to the different dates of Italy, naturally 
fall' to be confidered under the hidory of thofe dates 
into which the country is now divided ; viz. Sardinia, 
Milan or the Milanefe, Genoa, Venice, Tufcany or 
Florence, Lucca, St Marino, Parma, Mantua, Mode- 
na, Rome, and Naples. 

Air. &c. of The air of Italy is very different, according to the 
Italy. ' different fituations of the feveral countries contained in 
it. In thofe on the north of the Apennines it is more 
temperate, but on the fouth it is generally very warm. 
The air of the Campania of Rome, and of the Ferra- 
refe, is faid to be unhealthful; which is owing to the 
lands not being duly cultivated, nor the marfhes drain¬ 
ed. That of the other parts is generally pure, dry, 
and healthy. In dimmer, the heat is very great in the 
kingdom of Naples - t and would be almod intolerable, 
if it was not fomewhat alleviated by the fea-breezes. 
The foil of Italy in general is very fertile, being wa¬ 
tered by a great number of rivers. It produces a great 


variety of wines, and the beft oil in Europe ; excellent Italy, 
dlk in abundance; corn of all forts, but not in fuch 
plenty as in fome other countries ; oranges, lemons, ci- 
trons, pomegranates, almonds, raifins, fugar, mul¬ 
berry-trees without number, figs, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, pears, apples, filberts, chefnuts, &c. Molt 
of thefe fruits were at firft imported by the Romans 
from Ada Minor, Greece, Africa, and Syria, and 
were not the natural produces of the foil. The tender 
plants are covered in the winter on the north fide of the 
Apennines, but on the fouth fide they have no need of 
it. This country alfo yields good pafture; and abounds 
with cattle, fheep, goats, buffaloes, wild boars, mules, 
and horfes. The forefts are well ftored with game ; 
and the mountains yield not only mines of iron, lead, 
alum, fulphur, marble of all forts, alabafter, jafper, 
porphyry, See. but alfo gold and diver; with a great 
variety of aromatic herbs, trees, Ihrubs, and ever-greens, 
as thyme, lavender, laurel, and bays, wild olive-trees, 
tamarinds, juniper oaks, and pines. 

A very extenfive trade is carried on in many places 
in Italy, particularly at Leghorn, Genoa, Bologna, 

Venice, and Naples; the country having a great va¬ 
riety of commodities and manufactures for exportation, 
efpecially wine, oil, perfumes, fruits and filks. Tra¬ 
vellers alfo bring large fums of money into Italy, be- 
fides what they lay out in pictures, curiofities, relics, 
antiquities, &c. 7r 

The Italians are generally well proportioned, though p re f S) dif- 
their complexions are none of the beft. As to drefs, pofition, 
they follow the falhions of the countries on which they &c. of the 
border, or to which they are fubjedl; namely, thofe of “»h»fcitant» 
France, Spain, and Germany. With refpedt to their 
genius and tafte in architecture, painting, carving, and 
mufic, they are thought to excel greatly, and to leave 
the other nations of Europe far behind them ; but 
their mufic feems too foft and effeminate to deferve all 
the praife bellowed on it; and their houfes are far in¬ 
ferior to thofe of England in refpect of convenience. 

No country hath produced better politicians, hiftori- 
ans, poets, painters, and fculptors ; we mean fince the 
revival of the arts and fciences, exclufive of thofe of 
ancient times. The Italians are very affable, courte¬ 
ous, ingenious, fober, and ready-witted ; but extreme¬ 
ly jealous, vindictive, lafeivious, ceremonious, and fu- 
perftitious. In refpedt to jealoufy, indeed, we are 
told, that a very extraordinary change has lately taken 
place; and that the Italians are now no lefs indulgent 
and complaifant to their wives than the moll polite 
hulbands in France itfelf. In their tempers, the Ita¬ 
lians feem to be a good medium between the French 
and Spaniards; neither fo gay and volatile as the one, 
nor fo grave and folemn as the other. Boiled fnails, 
ferved up with oil and pepper, or fried in oil, and the 
hinder parts of frogs, are reckoned dainty dilhes. 

Kites, jackdaws, hawks, and magpies, are alfo eaten 
not only by the common people but by the better fort. 

Wine is drank here both in fummer and winter cooled 
by ice or fnow. The women affect yellow hair, as the 
Roman ladies and courtezans formerly did. They al¬ 
fo ufe paint and w r aihes, both for their hands and fa¬ 
ces. The day here is reckoned from funfet to funfet, 
as the Athenians did of old. 

ITCH, a cutaneous djfeafe, appearing in fmall 

watery 
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Tttfi, watery puftules on the fkin ; commonly of a mild na- 
>tc a ‘ ture, though fometimes attended with obftinate and 
dangerous fympioms. See Medicine-ZWov. 

IrcH-Infe 5 . See Acarus. 

In fpeaking of the manner of finding thefe infects 
in the itch, Fubricius obferves, that the failure of many 
who have fought for them has been owing to their 
having expected to meet with them in the larger ve- 
ficles that contain a yellow ifh fluid like pus ; in thefe, 
however, he tells us, he has never found them, but in 
thofe puftules only which are recent, and contain only 
a watery fluid. We mull therefore, he obferves, not 
expeft to find them in the fame proportionate number 
in patients who for many months have been afflifted 
with the dtfeafe, as in thofe in whom its appearance is 
recent, and where it is confined to the fingers or wrifts. 
The caufe of this difference with refpedt to the puftules, 
he conjectures, may be owing to the death of the infect 
after it has depofited its eggs. 

A fmall tranfparent veficle being found, a very mi¬ 
nute white point, diftinct from the furrounding fluid, 
may be difcovered, and very often even without the 
afliftance of a glafs ; this is the infect, which may be 
cafily taken out on the point of a needle or penknife, 
and when placed on a green cloth may be feen much 
more diftinctly, and obferved to move. 

The author remarks, that even before fuch a tranf¬ 
parent veficle is formed, we may often difcover traces 
of the infect on the fingers or hands, in a reddifh ftreak 
or furrow, which is occafioned by the acarus ; and he 
adds, that it is even more ufual to find it in thefe fur- 
flows than in the puftules themfelves. He tells us, 
that a friend of his at Hanover (who had the itch in a 
flight degree, and to whofe accurate inquiries with an 
excellent microfcope he acknowledges himfelf much 
indebted) found feveral infets in fuch furrows. Two 
of the longeft of the furrows were about an inch in 
extent. They feemed to be thoroughly dry, but ex¬ 
hibited here and there very minute fhining and tranf¬ 
parent fpots. Thefe fpots, however, were not at all 
elevated above the furface of the fkin ; and although 
feveral of them were opened and examined, no infedt 
Was found in them. Thefe furrows he has obferved 
only on the hands and fingers, having in vain fought 
for them on the legs and other parts of the body, in 
his children, who had the itch in a high degree. 

ITEA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and 
In the natural method ranking with thofe cf which 
the order is doubtful. The petals are long, and in- 
ferted into the calyx; the capfule unilocular and bi- 
valved. There is but one fpecies, a native of North- 
America. It grows by the fides of rivers, and in 
other parts where the ground is moift. It rifes to the 
height of eight or ten feet, fending out many branches 
garnfthed with fpear-fhaped leaves placed alternately, 
and flightly fa wed on their edges, of a light green co¬ 
lour. At the extremity of the branches are produced 
fine fpikes of white flowers three or four inches long, 
ftanding erefl. When thefe fhrubs are in vigour, they 
will be entirely covered with flowers, fo that they make 
a beautiful appearance during the flowering feafon, 
which is in July. They are propagated by layers, 
and are not injured by the cold of Britain ; but are 
apt to die in fummer, if they are planted on a dry 


gravelly foil. The fhoots fhould be laid down in au- Ithaa 
tumn, and will be rooted in one year. £ 

ITHACA (anc. geog,); an ifland in the Ionian . tZf ^ <ia -_ 
fea, on the coaft of Epirus; the country of Ulyffes, 
near Dulichium, with a town and port fituated at the 
foot of mount Neius. According to Pliny it is about 
25 miles in compafs ; according to Artemidorus only 
10 ; and is now found to be only eight miles round. 

It is now uninhabited, and called Jathaco. 

ITINERARY, Itinerarium ; a journal or an ac¬ 
count of the diftances of places. The mod remarkable 
is that which goes under the names of Antoninus and 
JEthicus ; or, as Barthius found in his copy, Antoninus 
JEthicus; a Chriftian writer, pofterior to the times of 
Conftantine. Another, called Hicrofolymitanum, from 
Bourdeaux to Jerufalem, and from Heraclea through 

Aulona and Rome to Milan, under Conftantine.- 

Itinerarium denotes a day’s march. 

ITIUS portus (anc. geog.), the crux geographo- 
rum, fuch being the difficulty of afeertaining its pofi- 
tion. It would be endlefs to recite the feveral opi¬ 
nions concerning it, with the feveral reafons advanced 
in fupport of them. Three ports are mentioned by 
Casfar; two without any particular name, via. the 
Higher and the Lower, with refpedt to the Portus 
Itius. Calais, Boulogne, St Omer, and Whitfand, 
have each in their turn had their feveral advocates. 

Csefar gives two diftindtive charadters or marks which 
feem to agree equally to Bologne, and Whitfand, 
namely, the fhortnefs of the paffage, and the fitua- 
tion between two other ports ; therefore nothing can 
with certainty be determined about the fituation of the 
Portus Itius. 

ITTIGIUS (Thomas), a learned profelfor of di¬ 
vinity at Leipfic, and fon of John Ittigius, profeffor 
of phyfic in the fame univerfity. He firft publifried 
A Treatife upon Burning Mountains ; after which he 
became a minifter, and exercifed that fundtion in va¬ 
rious churches there. He furnifhed feveral papers in 
the Leipfic adts, befides publifhing fome hiftorical works 
and differtations. He died in 1710. 

ITYS (fab. hift.), a fon of Tereus king of Thrace, 
by Procne daughter of Pandion king of Athens. He 
was killed by his mother when he was about fix years 
old, and ferved up before his father. He was changed 
into a pheafant, his mother into a fwallow, and his fa¬ 
ther into an owl. 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI, or Hunch-backed p] ate 
Dog, a Mexican quadruped fimilar to a dog. It is CCXLIX- 
as large as a Maltefan dog, the fkin of which is varied 
with white, tawny, and black. Its head is fmall in 
proportion to its body, and feems to be joined di- 
redtly to it on account of the fhortnefs and greatnds 
of its neck; its eyes are pleafing, its ears loofe, its nofe 
has a confiderable prominence in the middle, and its 
tail fo fmall, that it hardly reaches half way down its 
leg ; but the charadteriftic of it is a great hunch which 
it bears from its neck to its rump. The place where 
this quadruped moft abounds is the kingdom ofMichu- 
acan, where it is called Ahora. 

ITZEHOA, an ancient and handfome town of 
Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy 
of Holftein. It belongs to the king of Denmark, 
and is feated on the river Stoer, in E. Long. q. 2c. N. 

Lat. 54. 8. u 
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IVA, in botany : A genus of the pentandria order, 
belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 49th order, 
Gompofita. The male calyx is common'and triphyl- 
lous ; the florets of the difc monopetalous and quin- 
quefid ; the receptacle divided by .fmall hairs. There 
is no female calyx nor corolla: but five florets in the 
radius; two long ftyles; and one naked and obtufe 
deed. 

IVAHAH is the name of one of the canoes or 
boats ufed by the iflanders of the South fea for fhort 
excurflons to fea: it is wall-fided and flat-bottomed. 
Thefe boats are of different fixes, their length being 
from 72 feet to 10: but their breadth is by no means 
in proportion; for thofe of ten feet are about a foot 
wide, and thofe of more than 70 are fcarcely two. The 
fighting ivahah is the longeft, with its head and ftem 
conliderably raifed above the body in a femicircular 
form: the ftem is fometimes 17 or 18 feet high. 
When they go to fea, they are faftened together fide by 
fide, at the diftance of about three feet, by ftrong 
poles of wood laid acrofs and laihed to the gun-wales. 
On thefe, in the fore-part, a ftage or platform is rai¬ 
led, about 10 or 12 feet long, fomewhat wider than 
the boats, and fupported by pillars about fix feet high: 
on this ftage are ranged the fighting men, whofe 
miffile weapons are flings and fpears ; and below the 
ftage the rowers fit. The fiftiing ivahahs are from 40 
feet long to 10; thofe of 25 feet and upwards occa- 
fionally carry fail. The travelling ivahah is always 
double, and furnilhed with a fmall neat houfe about 
five or fix feet broad, and fix or feven feet long. 

JUAN (St) de la Frontera, a town of South- 
America, in Chili, in the province of Chiquito, near 
the lake Guanacho. The territory of this town is in¬ 
habited by 20,000 native Americans, who are tribu¬ 
tary to Spain. It contains mines of gold, and pro¬ 
duces a kind of almonds that are very delicate. It is 
feated at the foot of the Andes, in W. Long. 66. 35. 
S. Lat. 23. 25. 

Juan de Porto Ricco, an ifland of America, and one 
of the Caribbees, being 100 miles in length and 50 
in breadth. It belongs to the Spaniards; and is full 
of very high mountains, and extremely fertile valleys, 
interfperfed with woods, and well watered with fprings 
and rivulets. It produces fugar, rum, ginger, corn, 
and fruits ; partly proper to the climate, and partly 
introduced from Spain. Befides, there are fo many 
cattle, that they often kill them for the fake of the 
{kins alone. Here are a great number of uncommon 
trees, and there is a little gold in the north part of the 
ifland. It is commonly laid that the air is healthy; 
and yet the earl of Cumberland, when he had taken 
this ifland, loft mo ft of his men by ficknefs; and for 
that reafon was forced to abandon it. This happened 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is fubjeft to 
dorms and hurricanes, like the reft of thefe iflands. It 
lies to the eaftof Hifpaniola, at the diftance of 50 miles. 

. Juan de Porto Ricco, the capital town of the ifland 
of Porto Ricco, with a good harbour defended by fe- 
veral forts, and a bilhop’s fee. It is feated on the 
north coaft. of the ifland, in W. Long. 65. 35. N. Lat. 
18. 30. 

Juan Fe -nand.es, an ifland in the great South Sea, 
in S. Lu. 33. 40. and W. Long. 78. 30; from Lon¬ 


don. It was formerly a place of refort for the bucca¬ 
neers who annoyed the weftern coaft of the Spanilh 
continent. They were led to refort hither from the 
multitude of goats which it nourifhed ; to deprive their 
enemies of which advantage, the Spaniards tranfported 
a confiderable number of dogs, which increafing great¬ 
ly, have almoft extirpated the goats, which now only 
find fecurity among the fteep mountains in the northern 
parts, which are inacceffible to their purfuers. There 
are inftances of two men living, at different times, 
alone on this ifland for many years ; the one a Muf- 
quito Indian ; the other Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch¬ 
man, who was, after five years, taken on board an 
Englifh Ihip, which touched here in about 1710, and 
brought back to Europe. From the hiftory of this 
reclufe, Daniel de Foe is faid to have conceived the 
idea of writing the adventures of Robinfon Crufoe. 
This ifland was very propitious to the remains of Com¬ 
modore Anfon’s fquadron in 1741, after having been 
buffeted with tempefts, and debilitated by an invete¬ 
rate feurvy, during a three months paffage round Cape- 
Horn : they continued here three months; during 
which time the dying crews, who on their arrival could; 
fcarcely with one united effort heave the anchor, were 
reftored to perfedt health. Captain Carteret, in the. 
Swallow, in 1767, having met with many difficulties 
and impediments in his paffage into the South Sea, 
by the Straits of Magelhaens, attempted to make this 
ifland in order to recruit the health of his men ; but 
he found it fortified by the Spaniards, and therefore 
chofe rather to proceed to the ifland of Mafafuero. 
But M. de Bougainville that fame year is faid to have 
touched here for refrefhments, although in the narra¬ 
tive of the voyage the faff is cautioufly fuppreffed. 
This ifland is not quite 15 miles long and about fix 
broad ; its only fafe harbour is on the north fide. It 
is faid to have plenty of excellent water, and to abound 
with a great variety of efculent vegetables highly anti- 
fcorbutic ; befides which, Commodore Anfon fowed a 
variety of garden-feeds, and planted the ftones of 
plums, apricots, and peaches, which he was many years 
afterwards informed had thriven greatly; and now 
doubtlefs furnifh a very valuable addition to the natu¬ 
ral productions of this fpot. Vaft fhoals of fifh of 
various kinds frequent this coaft, particularly cod of 
a prodigious fize ; and it is faid in not lefs abundance 
than on the banks of Newfoundland. There are but 
few birds here, and thofe few are of i’pecies well known 
and common. 

Juan Blanco. See Platina. 

JUBA, a king of Numidia and Mauritania. He 
had fucceeded his father Hiempfal, and he favoured the 
caufe of Pompey againft Julius Caefar. He defeated 
Curio whom Caefar had lent to Africa, and after the 
battle of Pharfalia he joined his forces to thofe of Sci- 
pio. He was conquered in a battle at Thapfus, and 
totally abandoned by his fubjedls. He killed himfelf 
with Petreius, who had Ihared his good fortune and 
his adverftty, in the year of Rome 707. His kingdom 
became a Roman province, of which Salluft was the 
firft governor. 

Juba II. fon of the former, was led among the cap¬ 
tives to Rome to adorn the triumph of- Caefar. His 
captivity was the fource of the greateft honours, and 
his application to ftudy procured him more glory than 

he 
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Jttbilee, he would have obtained from the inheritance of a king- 
v “ dom. He gained the hearts of the Romans by the 
courteoufnefs of his manners, and Auguftus rewarded 
his fidelity by giving him in marriage Cleopatra the 
daughter of Antony,and conferring upon him the title of 
king, and making him mailer of all the territories which 
his father once polfelfed, in the year of Rome 723. His 
popularity was fo great, that the Mauritanians reward¬ 
ed his benevolence by making him one of their gods. 
The Athenians raifed him a llatue, and the iEthiopi- 
ans worlhipped him as a deity. Juba wrote an hiftory 
of Rome in Greek, which is often quoted and com¬ 
mended by the ancients. Of it only few fragments re¬ 
main. He alfo wrote on the hiftory of Arabia, and 
the antiquities of Affyria, chiefly collected from Be- 
rofus. Befides thefe he compofed fome treatifes upon 
the drama, Roman antiquities, the nature of animals, 
painting, grammar, &c. now loft. 

JUBILEE, among the Jews, denotes every fiftieth 
year; being that following the revolution of feven weeks 
of years ; at which time all the Haves were made free, 
and all lands reverted to their ancient owners. The ju¬ 
bilees were not regarded after the Babylonilh captivity. 
—The word, according to fome authors, comes from 
the Hebrew, jolel, which fignifies fifty : but this mull 
-be a miftake, for the Hebrew ban jobel does not fig- 
nify fifty; neither do its letters, taken as cyphers, or 
according to their numerical power, make that num¬ 
ber; being 10, 6, 2, and 30, that is 48.-Others 

fay, that jobel fignifies a ram, and that the jubilee was 
thus called, becaufe proclaimed with a ram’s horn, in 
memory of the ram that appeared to Abraham in the 
thicket. Mafius choofes to derive the word from Ju- 
bal, the firft inventor of mufical inftruments, which, 
for that reafon, were called by his name ; whence the 
words jobel and jubilee came to fignify the year of deli¬ 
verance and remiflion, becaufe proclaimed with the 
found of one of thofe inftruments which at firft was no 
more than the horn of a ram. Others derive jobel from 
ba’, jabaJ, in hiphil b’an, hobil, which fignifies to recal 
or return; becaufe this year reftored all flaves to their 
liberty, &c. The inftitution of this feftival is in Lev. 
xxv. 8, 17. 

The learned are divided about the year of jubilee ; 
fome maintaining that it was every forty-ninth, and 
ethers that it was every fiftieth, year. The ground of 
the former opinion is chiefly this, that the forty-ninth 
year being of courfe a fabbatical year, if the jubilee had 
been kept on the fiftieth, the land mufl have had two 
fabbaths, or have lain fallow two years, which, without 
a miracle, would have produced a dearth. On the o- 
ther hand, it is alleged, that the Scripture exprefsly 
declares for the fiftieth year, Lev. xxv. to, 11. And 
befides, if the jubilee and fabbatical year had been the 
fame, there would have been no need of a prohibition 
to fow, reap, &c. becaufe this 4 kind of labour was pro¬ 
hibited by the law of the fabbatical year, Lev. xxv. 4. 5. 
The authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, book i. chap. 7. 
note R, endeavour to reconcile thefe opinions, by ob- 
ferving, that as the jubilee began in the firft month of 
the civil year, which was the feventh of the ecclefiaftical, 
it might be faid to be either the forty-ninth or fiftieth, 
according as one or other of thefe computations were 
followed. The political defign of the law of the jubi¬ 
lee was to prevent the too great oppreffions of the poor, 


as well as their being liable to perpetual fiaverv. By Jubilee, 
this means a kind of equality was preferred through J»catan, 
all the families of Ifrael, and the diftindlion of tribes 
was alfo preferved, that they might be able, when there, 
was occafion, on the r jubilee-year, to prove their right 
to the inheritance of their anceftors. It ferved alfo, 
like the Olympiads of the Greeks, and the Luftra of 
the Romans, for the readier computation of time. The 
jubilee has alfo been fuppofed to be typical of the gof- 
pel ftate and difpenfation, deferibed by Ifaiah, lxi. ver. 

1, 2. in reference to this period, as the “ acceptable- 
year of the Lord.” 

Jubilee, in a more modern fenfe, denotes a grand 
church folemnity or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, 
wherein the pope grants a plenary indulgence to all fin- 
ners; at leaft to as many as vilit the churches of St 
Peter and St Paul at Rome. 

The jubilee was firft eftablifhed by Boniface VII. in 
1300, in favour of thofe who ihould go ad limina apo- 
Jiolorum; and it was only to return every hundred 
years. But the firft celebration brought in fuch ftore 
of wealth to Rome, that the Germans called this the 
golden year ; which occafioned Clement VI. in 1343* 
to reduce the period of the jubilee to fifty years. Ur¬ 
ban VI. in 1389, appointed it to be held every thirty- 
five years, that being the age of our Saviour; and 
Paul II. and Sixtus IV. in 1475, brought it down to 
every twenty-five, that every perfon might have the 
benefit of it once in his life. Boniface IX. granted, 
the privilege of holding jubilees to feveral princes and 
monafteries: for inftance, to the monks of Canterbury, 
who had a jubilee every fifty years; when people 
flocked from all parts to vifit the tomb of Thomas a 
Becket. Jubilees are now become more frequent, and 
the pope grants them as often as the church or himfelf 
have occafion for them. There is ufually one at the 
inauguration of a new pope. To be intitled to the pri¬ 
vileges of the jubilee, the bull enjoins fadings, alms, 
and prayers. It gives the priefts a full power to abfolve 
in all cafes even thofe otherwife referved to the pope : 
to make commutations of vows, &c. in which it dif¬ 
fers from a plenary indulgence. During the time of Ju¬ 
bilee, all other indulgences are fufpended. 

One of the Englifh kings, viz. Edward III. caufed his 
birth-da/ to be obferved in manner of a jubilee, when 
he became fifty years of age, in 1362, but never before 
or after. This he did by releafing prifoners, pardon¬ 
ing all offences except treafon, making good laws, and 
granting many privileges to the people. 

There are particular jubilees in certain cities, when: 
feveral of their feafts fall on the fame day; at Puey eir 
Velay, for inftance, when the feaft of the Annunci¬ 
ation happens on Good-Friday; and at Lyons when 
tire feaft of St John Baptift concurs with the feaft of 
Corpus Chrifti. 

In 1640, the Jefuits celebrated a folemn jubilee at 
Rome; that being the centennary or hundredth year 
from their inftitution, and the fame ceremony was ob¬ 
ferved in all their houfes throughout the world. 

JUCATAN, or Yucatan, a large province of 
North-America in New Spain, which is a pcninfula. 

It is over-againll the ifland of Cuba, and contains a 
large quantity of timber, proper for building Ihips; 
as alfo fugar, caflia, and Indian corn. The original 
inhabitants are few, they having been very ill ufed by 

the 
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the Spaniards Merida is the capital town. It is a 
flat level country ; and is very unhealthy, which may 
be owing to the frequent inundations. 

JUDAH, the fourth Ton of Jacob, and father of 
the chief of the tubes of the Jews, diftinguifhed by 
his name, and honoured by giving birth to the Mefliah, 
died 1636 B. C. 

Judah Hahkadojh, or-the Saint, a rabbi celebrated 
for his learning and riches, lived in the time of the 
emperor Antoninus, and was the friend and preceptor 
of; that prince. Leo of Modena, a rabbi of Venice, 
tells, us, that rabbi Judah, who was very rich, cdlledted 
about 26 years after the deftrudflon of the'temple, in 
a book which he called the Mifnia, the conftitutions 
and traditions of the Jewifli magillrates who preceded 
him. But hs, this book was fliort and obfcure, two 
Babyloniih rpbbis, Rabbina and Afe, collefted all the 
interpretations, difputes,-and additions, that had been 
made until their time upon the Mifnia, and formed the 
book ^called the Babyloni/h Talmud or Gemara ; which i 
is preferable to the Jerufalem Talmud, compofed-fome 
years before by rabbi Jochanan of Jerufalem. The 
Mifnia is the text of the Talmud; of which we have a 
good edition in Hebrew and Latin by Surenhufius, 
with notes, in 3 vols folio. It were to be wiflicd the 
lame had been done to the Gemara. 

The Kingdom of Judah was of frrrnll extent compa¬ 
red with that of the kingdom of .Jfrael; confiding on¬ 
ly of two tribes, Benjamin and Judah :. its eaft boun¬ 
dary, the Jordan ; the Mediterranean its weft, in com¬ 
mon with the Danites, if we except fome places reco¬ 
vered by the Phiiiftines, and others taken by the kings 
of Ilrael; on the fouth, its limits feem to have been 
contracted under Hadad of the royal progeny of Edom, 
(1 Kings xi. 14.) 

Tribe of Judah, one of the 12 divifions of Paleftine 
by tribes (Joftu xv.), having Idumea on the fouth, 
from the extremity of the Laois- Afphaltites, alfo the 
Wildernefs of Zin, Cadelbarnea, and thej brook or ri¬ 
ver of Egypt; on the eaft, the: laid lake ';" on the weft, 
the Mediterranean; and on the north, the mouth of 
the faid lake ; where it receives the Jordan, Bethfemes, 
Thimna, quite to Ekron orr the fea. 

JUDAISM, the religious aoftrines and rites of the 
Jews. Judaifm was but a tempolary-difpenfationfand 
was to give way, at leaft the ceremoiljat part of it, at 
the coming of the Meflias. Bor'a complete fyftem of 
Judaifm, fee the books of Judaifm ■ was an-< 

ciently divided into feveral fe&s ; the principal whereof 
were the Pharifees, Sadducees, and Effenians. 

4 At prefent there are two feffs among the Jews, viz-, 
tjie Caraites, who admit of ho rule'of religion but the 
law written by. Mofes; arid the Rabbinifts, who add 
to the law the, traditions of the Talmud. 

I JUDAS ^accabeus, a celebrated general of the 
Jews,Vrenowji^d for his many viiftories over his ene¬ 
mies, at Lift flain in battle, 261 B. C. See (Hi/lory, 
oi the) Jews, n° 13^ 

Juixgs-Trec. See Cercis. 

JUDE (St), brother of St James the yotfhger, and 
n of Jofeph (Mat. xiii. 55.^. He preached in Mefo- 
potdTfffk, ArabiaJ-Sy’ffaJ Idumea; and died irTBerytus 
for -the-cbnfeflion of Chr-ift. He- wrote that epiftle which 
goes under his name, and after the death of moil of 


the apoftles. He was cruelly put to death for repro- Juda 
ving the fuperftition of tire Magi. .. II . 

Jude, or the General Epiflls of Jude, a canonical j* c, ‘ 
book of the New Teftametft," written againft the here¬ 
tics, Who, by their diforderly lives and impious doc¬ 
trines, corrupted the faith and good morals of the Chri- 
ftians. St Jude draws them in lively colours, as men 
given up to their paffions, full of vanity* conducting 
themfelves by worldly wifdom, and not by the fpirit of 
God. 

JUDEA (anc. geog.), taken largely, either denotes 
all Paleftine, or the greater part of it; and thus it is 
generally taken in the Roman hiftory : Ptolemy, Ru- 
tilinus, Jerome, Origen, and Eufebius,. take it for the 
whole of Paleftine. Here we eonfider'-it, as the third 
part of it on .this fide the Jordan, and that the fouth- 
ern part is diftindt from Samaria and Galilee; under 
which nation itdsjofteit,. taken, not only in Jofephfts* 
bat' alfo in the New Teftament. : Jt contained four 
'tribes ; Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon, together 
with Philiftia and Idumea, To as to be comprifed be¬ 
tween Samaria on the north, Arabia Petrsa on the 
fouth, and io be bounded by the Mediterranean on the 
weft, and by the Lacus Afphaltites, with part of Jor¬ 
dan, on the eaft. Jofephus divides it into 11 topar- 
chies ; Pliny into 10; by which it has-a greater extent 
than : that juft mentioned. See Palestine. 

JUDENBURG, a handfome and confiderable town 
of Germany, in the circle of Auftria, and capital of 
Upper Styria, with a handfome caftle; the public 
, buildings with the fquare are very magnificent. It is 
Teatcd on the river Meur. E. Long. 15. 20. N v Lat. 

47. 20. ■’* 

JUDEX (Matthew), one of^the principal writers 
of the Centuries of Magdeburg, was born at Tipplef- 
wolde in Mifnia, in 1528. He taught theology with 
great reputation; but met with many difqulets in the 
exercife of his miniftry from party feuds. He wrote 
feveral. works, and died in 1564. 

JUDGE, a -chief magiftrate of the law, appointed 
to hear caufes, to explain the laws, and to- pafs fen- 
tence. ' .. 

Judges, in Jewifh antiquity, certain fupreme ma- 

f iftrates who governed the Ifraelites from the time of 
ofhua till the reign of Saul. Thefe judges refembled' 
the Athenian archons nr IjLoman dictators. The dig¬ 
nity-of judge was foil life, but not’always in uninter¬ 
rupted fucceflion. God himfelf, by fome exprefs de¬ 
claration of his will, regularly appointed the judges: 

But the Ifraelites did not always wait for his appoint¬ 
ment, but fometimes chofe themfelves a judge in'.times 
of danger. The power of the judges extended to af¬ 
fairs of peace and War. They Were protedtors of the 
laws, defenders: of religion, avengers of all crimes; 
but'they could make nojaws, nor impofe any new bur¬ 
dens upon the people. They lived-without pomp or re¬ 
tinue, u^lefs their own fortunes enabled them to do it; 
for the revenues of their office conflfted in voluntary 
’ tefefents from the people. ''They continued from the 
djath of jolhua till the beginning of the reign of Saul, 
being a^fpace of_about 339 yearsj_ 

Judges, for ordinary affairs, civil and religious, 
were-appointed-by Mofes in every city to terminate 
differences; in affairs of greater confequencc, the dif¬ 
ferences 
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Judges, ferences were referred to the priefts of Aaron’s family, 
Judgment. aIK j the judge of the people or prince at that time efta- 
' v blifhed. Mofes likewife fet up two courts in all the ci¬ 
ties, one confiding of priefts and Levites, to determine 
points concerning the law and religion ; the others con¬ 
fiding of heads of families, to decide in civil matters. 

Booh of 'Judges, a canonical book of the Old Tefta- 
ment, fo called from its relating the date of the If- 
raelites under the adminidration of many illudrious 
perfons who were called judges, from being both the ci¬ 
vil and military governors of the people, and who were 
raifed up by God upon fpecial occafions, after the death 
of Jodiua, till the time of their making a king. In the 
time of this peculiar polity, there were feveral remark¬ 
able occurrences, which are recorded in this book. It 
acquaints us with the grofs impiety of a new genera¬ 
tion which fprung up after the death of Jodiua ; and 
gives us a fiiort view of the difpenfations of heaven to¬ 
wards this people, fometimes relieving and delivering 
them, and at others feverely chadiiing them by the 
hands of their enemies. 

Seleft Judges, (Judices feleSi), in antiquity, were 
perfons Tummoned by the praetor to give their verdict 
in criminal matters in the Roman courts, as juries do 
in ours. No perfun could be regularly admitted into 
this number till he was 25 years of age. The Sortitio 
Judicum , or impannelling the jury, was the office of 
the Judex JueJiionis, and was performed after both 
parties were come into court, for each had a right to 
reject or challenge whom they pleafed, others being 
fubftituted in their room. The number of the Judices 
feletti varied, according to the nature of the charge. 
When the proper number appeared, they were fworn, 
took their places in the fuhfellia, and heard the trial. 

JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty or rather 
aft of the human foul, whereby it compares its ideas, 
and perceives their agreement or difagreement. See 
Metaphysics; andLoGic, Part II. 

Judgment, inlaw, is the fentence pronounced by 
the court upon the matter contained in the record. 
Judgments are of four forts. Fir ft, where the fafts are 
confefled by the parties, and the law determined by 
the court; as in cafe of judgment upon demurrer : fe- 
condly, where the law is admitted by the parties, and 
the fafts difputed ; as in the cafe of judgment on ‘ver¬ 
dict : thirdly, where both the fact and the law arifing 
thereon are admitted by the defendant; which is the 
cafe of judgment by confejfton or default: or, laftly 
where the plaintiff is convinced that either faft, or 
law, or both, are infufficient to fupport his adfion, 
and therefore abandons or withdraws his profecution ; 
which is the cafe in judgments upon a nanfuit or re¬ 
traxit. 

The judgment, though pronounced or awarded by 
the judges, is not their determination or fentence, but 
the determination and fentence of the law. It is the 
conclufion that naturally and regularly follows from 
the premiffes of law and fadl, which ftands thus: A- 
gainft him who hath rode over my corn, I may recover 
damages by law; but A hath rode over my corn; 
therefore I fhall recover damages again ft A, If the 
major propofition be denied, this is a demurrer in law : 
if the minor, it is then an iffue of fadl : but if both be 
confefled or determined to be right, the conclufion 
er judgment of the court cannot but follow* Which 


judgment or conclufion depends not therefore on the Judgment, 
arbitrary caprice of the judge, but on the fettled and v * 
invariable principles of juftice. The judgment, in 
fhort, is the remedy prefcribed by law for the redrefs 
of injuries; and the fuit or action is the vehicle or 
means of adminiftering it. What that remedy may be, 
is indeed the refult of deliberation and ftudy to point 
out; and therefore the ftyle of the judgment is, not 
that it is decreed or refolved by the court, for then the 
judgment might appear to be their own; but, “ it is 
confidered,” conftderatum efl per curiam, that the plain¬ 
tiff do recover his damages, his debt, his poffeffion, 
and the like : which implies that the judgment is none 
of their own; but the aft of law, pronounced and de¬ 
clared by the court, after due deliberation and inquiry. 

See Blacijl. Comment, iii. 396. 

Judgment, in criminal cafes, is the next ftage of 
profecution, after trial and conviction are paft, in 
fuch crimes and mifdemeanors as are either too high 
or too low to be included within the benefit of clergy. 

For when, upon a capital charge, the jury have 
brought in their verdict guilty in the prefence of the 
prifoner; he is either immediately, or at a convenient 
time foon after, afked by the court, if he has any 
thing to offer why judgment fhould not be awarded a- 
gainft him. And in cafe the defendent be found guil¬ 
ty of a mifdemeanor (the trial of which may, and 
does ufually happen in his abfence, after he has once 
appeared), a capias is awarded and iffued, to bring 
him to receive his judgment; and if he abfconds, he 
may be profecuted even to outlawry. But whenever he 
appears in perfon, upon either a capital or inferior con- 
viftion, he may at this period, as well as at his arraign¬ 
ment, offer any exceptions to the indiftment, in arrejl 
or ftay of judgment: as for want of fufficient certainty 
in fetting forth either the perfon, the time, the place,, 
or the offence. And if the objeftions be valid, the 
whole proceedings fhall be fet afide ; but the party may 
be indicted again. And we may take notice, 1. That 
none of the llatutes of jeofails, for amendment of er¬ 
rors, extend to indiftments or proceedings in criminal 
cafes ; and therefore a defeftive indiftment is not aided 
by a verdict, as defeftive pleadings in civil cafes are. 

2. That, in favour of life, great ftriftnefs has at all , 
times been obferved, in every point of an indiftment. Cemmeniu 
Sir Matthew Hale indeed complains, “ that this ftrift¬ 
nefs is grown to be a blemilh and inconvenience in the 
law, and the adminiftration thereof: for that more of¬ 
fenders efcape by the over eafy ear given to except¬ 
ions in indiftments, than by their own innocence ; 
and many times grofs murders, burglaries,, roberies, 
and other heinous and crying offences, remain un- 
puniftied by thefe unfeemly niceties: to the reproach 
of the law, to the fhame of the government, to the 
encouragement of villainy, and to the diftioncur of 
God.” And yet, notwithftanding this laudable zeal, 
no man was more tender of life than this truly excel¬ 
lent judge. 

A pardon alfo may be pleaded in arreft of judg¬ 
ment : and it has the fame advantage when pleaded 
here as when pleaded upon arraignment ; viz. the 
faving the attainder, and, of courfe, the corrup¬ 
tion of blood: which nothing can reftore but parlia-. 
ment, when a pardon is not pleaded till after fentence. 

Apd certainly, upon all accounts,, when a man hath 

obtained 
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Joilgtoent. bbtained a pardon, he is in the right to plead it as foon 
" v ' as poffible. See Pardon. 

Praying the benefit of clergy may alfo be ranked a- 
mong the motions in arreft of judgment. See Benefit 
■of Clergt. 

If all thefe refources fail, the court mull pronounce 
that judgment which the law hath annexed to the 
crime. Uf thefe fome are capital, which extend to the 
life of the offender, and confift generally in being hang¬ 
ed by the neck till dead; though in very atrocious 
crimes other circumftances of terror, pain, or difgrace, 
are fuperadded : as, in treafons of all kinds, being 
drawn or dragged to the place of execution ; in high 
treafon affefting the king’s perfon or government, em- 
bowelling alive, beheading, and quartering ; and in 
murder, a public difleftion. And in cafe of any 
treafon committed by a female, the judgment is to be 
burned alive. But the humanity of the Englifh nation 
has authorifed, by a tacit confent, an almoft general 
mitigation of fuch parts of thefe judgments as favour 
of torture or cruelty : a fledge or hurdle being ufually 
allowed to fuch traitors as are condemned to be drawn; 
and there being very few inftances (and thofe acciden¬ 
tal or by negligence) of any perfon being embowel- 
led or burned, till previoufly deprived of fenfaticn by 
llrangling. Some punifliments confift in exile or ba- 
nifhment, by abjuration of the realm, or tranfporta- 
tion to the American colonies: others, in lofs of li¬ 
berty, by perpetual or temporary imprifonment. Some 
extend to confifcation, by forfeiture of lands, or move¬ 
ables, or both, or of the profits of lands, for life : others 
induce a difability of holding offices or employments, 
being heirs, executors, and the like. Some, though 
rarely, occafion a mutilation or difmembering, by cut¬ 
ting off the hand or ears: others fix a lafting ftigma 
on the offender, by flitting the noftrils or branding in 
the hand or face. Some are merely pecuniary, by fta- 
ted or difcretionary fines ; and, laftly, there are others 
that confift principally in their ignominy, though moft 
of them are mixed with fome degree of corporal 
pain; and thefe are inflidted chiefly' for fuch crimes 
as either arife from indigence, or render even opu¬ 
lence difgraceful. Such as whipping, hard labour in 
the houfe of correction, the pillory, the flocks, and the 
ducking-ftool. 

Difgufting as this catalogue may feem, it will afford 
pleafure to a Britilh reader, and do honour to the Bri- 
tifh laws, to compare it with that {hocking apparatus of 
death and torment to be met with in the criminal codes 
of almoft every other nation in Europe. And it is 
moreover one of the glories of our law, that the na¬ 
ture, though not always the quantity or degree, of 
puniftiment is afcertained for every offence 5 and that 
it is not left in the breaft of any judge, nor even of a 
jury, to alter the judgment which the law has be¬ 
forehand ordained for every fubjedt alike, without re- 
fpedt of perfons. For, if judgments were to be the 
private opinions of the judge, men would then be 
flaves to their magiftrates; and would live in fociety, 
without knowing exaftly the conditions and obliga¬ 
tions which it lays them under. And, befides, as 
this prevents Oppreffion on the one hand; fo, on 
the other, it ftifles all hopes of impunity or mitiga¬ 
tion, with which an offender might flatter himfelf if 
his puniftiment depended on the humour or diferetion 


of the court. Whereas, where an eftablilhed penalty Judgment 
is annexed to crimes, the criminal may read their || 
Certain confequence in that law, which ought to be Ive ach. 
the unvaried rule, as it is the inflexible judge, of his ' v * 
adtions. 

Judgment of Got!. See Judicium Dei. 

JUDICATURE, the quality or profeffion of thofe 
who adminifter juftice. 

Judicature is alfo ufed to fignify the extent of the 
jurifdidtion of the judge, and the court wherein he 
fits to render juftice. 

JUDICIA centumviralia, in Roman antiquity, 
were trials before the Centumviri , to whom the prtstor 
committed the decifion of certain matters of inferior 
nature, like our juftices of peace at the quarter fef- 
fions. During the judicia centumviralim, a fpear was 
ftuck up in the forum to fignify that the court was fit¬ 
ting. 

JUDICIUM calumnue, was an adtion brought 
againft the plaintiff for falle accufation. The punilh- 
ment, upon convidtion, was inujlio frontis, or branding 
in the forehead. See Inustio. 

Judicium Dei, Judgment of God, was a term anci¬ 
ently applied to all extraordinary trials of fecret crimes: 
as thofe by arms, and fingle combat, and the ordeals; 
or thofe by fire, or red-hot plough-fiiares; by plung¬ 
ing the arm in boiling water, or the whole body in cold 
water;,in hopes God would work a miracle, rather 
than fuffer truth and innocence to perifh. Si fuper de¬ 
fender non pojfit, judicio Dei, foil, aqua Del ferro, Jieret de 
eo jujlitia. —Thefe cuftoms were a long time kept up 
even among Chriftians; and they are ftill in ufe in fome 
nations. See Battel, Ordeal, &c.—Trials of this 
fort were ufually held in churches in prefence of the 
bilhops, priefts, and fecular judges; after three days 
falling, confeffion, communion, and many adjurations 
and ceremonies deferibed at large by Du Cange. 

Judicium Parium denotes a trial by a man’s equals, 
i. e. of peers by peers, and of commoners by com¬ 
moners. In magna charta it is more than once infilled 
on as the principal bulwark of our liberties, but efpe- 
cially by chap. 29. that no freeman Ihall be hurt in 
either his perfon or property, nifi per legale judicium pa¬ 
rium fuorum Del per legem terrte. And this was ever 
efteemed in all countries a privilege of the higheft 
and moft beneficial nature. 

Judicium Falfi, was an adtion which lay againft the 
judges for corruption or unjuft proceedings. 

Judicium Pmvaricationh, was an adtion brought a- 
gainft the profecutor, after the criminal was acquitted 
for fuppreffmg the evidence of, or extenuating his guilt, 
rather than urging it home, and bringing it to light. 

JUDOIGNE, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
in Brabant. Near this town the duke of Marlborough 
gained that fignal vidlory over the French in 1706, 
called the battle of Rami/lies. It is feated on the river 
Gete, 13 miles fouth-eaft of Louvain, and 16 north 
of Namur. 

IVEACH, the name of two baronies of Ireland, 
in the county of Down, and province of Ulfter. They 
are diftinguifhed into Upper and Lower Iveach, and the 
former is by much the largeft barony in that county. 

The name of Ivec.ch, or Hy Vcach, is faid to be 
taken from Achat us, in Irilh called Eachach, grand¬ 
father to king Coalbpaig , as much as to fay “ tha 
4 territory 
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Iucrnus territory of Eachach for by, in the Iriih language, 

H is a common adjeftive, denoting not only the heads 
Jugians. anc j f ounta i ns 0 f families, but alio the territories pof- 
"'** felfed by them. Ivcach (including both baronies) was 

Otherwife called the Magennifes country, and in queen 
Elizabeth’s time was governed by Sir Hugh Magennis, 
efteemed to have been one of the moll polite of all the 
natives in thofe parts. Through part of this barony 
runs a chain of mountains eordiderably high, known 
by the name of Ivcach mountains. 

IUERNUS (anc. geog.), a town in the fouth well 
of Ireland. Now DunLnar., (Camden) ; called Dcr.c- 
lyne by the natives, fituated on the river Maire, in the 
province of Munftcr. 

Iuernus, or Icrnus ; Ptolemy ; a river in the fouth- 
weft of Ireland. New called the Altar , or Kmvar ’, 
running fiom call to weft, in the province of 1 limiter. 

IVES or Yves (St), a celebrated biihop of Char¬ 
tres, horn in the territory of Beauvais in the nth 
century. His merit procured his election to the lee 
of Chartres in 1092, or 1093, under the pontificate 
of Urban II. who had depofed GeofFroy his predecef- 
for for fnndry accufations againft him. Ives particu¬ 
larly fignali/.ed himfelf by his zeal againft Philip I. 
who had put away his wife Bertha of Holland, and 
had taken Bertrade of Montford, wife of Fouques 
count of Anjou. Afterward he devoted himfelf whol¬ 
ly to the functions of his miniftry; made feveral reli¬ 
gious foundations; and died in 1115. Pope Pius V. 
permitted the monks of the congregation of Late-ran 
to celebrate the feftival of St Ives on the 20th of May. 
We have a collection of decrees of his compiling, Ex- 
■ ceptiones ecclfiajlkarum regularum, a Chronicon, and 22 
fermons ; all very valuable pieces, which were collefted 
and publifhed in one volume folio in 1647, by John 
Baptift Souciet, canon of Chartres. 

Ives (St), a feaport town of Cornwall, in England, 
feated on a bay of the fame name; which being un- 
fafe, it is chiefly frequented by filhermen, for the tak¬ 
ing of pilchards. By this trade, however, and that of 
Cornilh flates, it has thriven greatly, and 20 or 30 
■fail of Ihips belong to its harbour. It is a corpora¬ 
tion, governed by a mayor, 12 capital and 24 inferior 
burgefles, with a recorder, town clerk, &c. and it fends 
two members to parliament. Here is a handfome fpa- 
cious church, which is often buffeted by the waves of 
the fea ; but the mother church is at Unilalant. There 
is a grammar-fehool here, which was founded by 
Charles I. It has two markets in the week, and an an¬ 
nual fair. 

Ives (St), is alfo the name of a town in Hunting- 
donfhire, 64 miles from London. It has a fine ftone 
bridge over the Oufe, had in the ninth century a mint, 
and was noted for its medicinal waters. Great part 
of it was burnt down fome years ago, but it was re¬ 
built. Here is a very good market on Monday for 
fatted cattle brought from the north ; and there are two 
fairs in the year. Here Oliver Cromwell rented a farm 
before he was chofen a burgefs for Cambridge. 

JUGER.UM, in Roman antiquity, a fquare of 120 
Roman feet; its proportion to the Engiilh acre being 
as 10.000 to 16.097. 

JUGLANS, in botany: A genus of the moncecia 
order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants; and 

Vou IX, 


in the natural method ranking under the 70th order, Juglms 
Amentacea The male calyx is monopbyllous, and v 
fquamiform ; the corolla divided into fix parts ; there 
are 18 filaments: the female calyx is quadrifid, fupe- 
rior; the corolla quadripartite ; there are two ftyles-, 
and the fruit a plumb with a furrowed kernel. There 
are five fpecies, the moft remarkable of which is the 
regia or common walnut. This rifes 50 feet high or 
more, with a large upright trunk, branching into a 
very large fpreading head, with large pinnated leaves, 
of two or three pair of oval, fmooth, fomewhat fer- 
rated lobes, terminated by an odd one; and monoe¬ 
cious flowers, fucceeded by clufters of large green 
fruit, incloftng furrowed nuts of different lhapes and 
ftzes in the varieties, ripening in September and Octo¬ 
ber. Other two fpecies, called the nigra and alba, or 
black and white Virginian walnut, are alfo cultivated 
in Britain, though they are lefs proper for fruit, having- 
very imall kernels. 

Cu’ture. All the forts are propagated by planting 
their nuts, which will grow in any common foil. The 
nuts being procured in the proper feafon, in their 
outer covers or hulks if poflible, they fhould be pre¬ 
ferred in dry fand until February, and then planted. 

After two years growth in the feed bed, they Are to 
be taken out, and planted in the nurfery, where they 
mull remain till grown five or fix feet high, when they 
muff be tranfplanted where they are finally to remain; 
but if intended for timber as well as fruit trees, they 
ought to be finally tranfplanted when they have attain¬ 
ed the height of three or four feet. 

Ufes. The fruit is ufed at two different ftages of 
growth: when green to pickle, and when ripe to 
eat raw. As a pickle, the nuts may be ufed when 
about half or three-fourths grown, before the outer 
coat or ihell becomes hard ; fuch nuts (hould be chofen 
as are moft free from fpecks, and for this purpofe they 
muft be gathered by hand. Walnuts are ready for 
pickling in July and Auguft. They are fully ripe in 
September and Ofiober ; and are then commonly beat 
down with long poles, efpecially on large trees ; for 
as the walnuts grow moftly at the extremities of the 
branches, it would be troublefome and tedious to ga¬ 
ther them by hand. As foon as gathered, lay them in 
heaps a few days to heat and fweat, to caufe their 
outer hulks, which adhere clofely, to feparate from the 
Ihell of the nuts; then clean them from the rubbifh, 
and depofit them in fome dry room for ufe, covering 
them over clofe with dry ftraw half a foot thick, and 
they will keep three or four months. They are always 
readily fold at market, efpecially in London ; where, 
at their firft coming in, they are fold with the hulks 
on, by the fack or bufhel; but afterwards are bought 
clean, and fold both by meafure and by the thoufand. 

The wood of the walnut-tree is alfo very valuable ; 
not indeed where ftrength is necelfary, it being of a 
very brittle nature ; but the cabinet-makers and joiners 
efteem it highly for feveral forts of houfehold furniture 
and other light works; for being beautifully veined, 
it takes a fine polilh, and the more knotty it is, the 
more it is valued for particular purpofes. Walnut- 
trees are alfo well adapted for planting round the bor¬ 
ders of orchards, where, by their large fpreading • 
heads, they will alfo guard the Idler fruit-trees from 

$ D boifterous 
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Jugora boifterous winds. The kernels of the nuts are fimilar 
ll in quality to almonds ; but are not like them ufed in 
Jmce. medicine. 

~ v , JUGORA, a confiderable province of Mufcovy, 
depending on the government of Archangel. It has 
the title of a duchy ; and is inhabited by a kind of 
Tartars, who are very favage, and much of the fame 
difpofition with the Samoiedes. 

JUGULAR, among anatomills, is applied to certain 
veins and glands of the neck. See Anatomy. 

JUGULARES, in the Linnaan fyium, is the name 
•of an order or divifion of filh, the general charadter of 
which is, that they have ventral fins before the pedtoral 
tins. See Zoology. 

JUGUM, an humiliating mode of pynifhment in¬ 
flicted by the vidtorious Romans upon their vanquithed 
enemies. It was thus : They fet up two fpears, and 
laying a third acrofs, in the form of a gallows, they 
ordered thofe who had furrendered themfelves to pal's 
under this ignominious eredtion, without arms or belts. 
None fullered the difgrace of palling fib jugo but fuch 
as had been obliged to furrender. 

JUGURTHA, the illegitimate fon of Manaftabal 
the brother of Micipfa. Micipfa and Manaftabal were 
the fons of Mafmifla, king of Numidia. Micipfa, who 
had inherited his father’s kingdom, educated his ne¬ 
phew with his two fons Adherbal and Hiempfal; but 
as he faw that the former was of an afpiring difpofi¬ 
tion, he lent him with a body of troops to the affift- 
ance of Scipio, who was befieging Numantia, hoping 
to lofe a youth whofe ambition feemed to threaten the 
tranquillity of his children. His hopes were fruftrated j 
Jugurtha flowed himfelf brave and adtive, and he en¬ 
deared himfelf to the Roman general. Micipfa ap¬ 
pointed him fuccelfor to his kingdom with his two 
fons, but the kindnefs of the father proved fatal to the 
children. Jugurtha deftroyed Hiempfal, and dripped 
Adherbal of his polfeflions, and obliged him to fly to 
Rome for fafety. The Romans liftened to the well- 
grounded complaints of Adherbal; but Jugurtha’s 
gold prevailed among the fenators, and the fuppliant 
monarch, forfaken in his diftrefs, perilhed by the fnares 
of his enemy. Cascilius Metellus was at laft fent a 
gainft Jugurtha ; and his firmnefs and fuccefs foon re¬ 
duced the crafty Numidian, obliging him to fly among 
his favage neighbours for fupport. Marius and Sylla 
fucceeded Metellus, and fought with equal fuccefs. 
Jugurtha was at laft betrayed by his father-in-law Boe- 
chus, from whom he claimed affiftance; and he was 
delivered into the hands of Sylla 106 years before the 
Chriftian era. He was expofed to the view of the 
Roman people, and dragged in chains to adorn the 
triumph of Marius. He was afterwards put in a pri- 
fon, where he died fix days after of hunger. 

IVICA, or Yvica, the name of an illand in the Me¬ 
diterranean. See Yvica. 

JUICE, denotes the fap of vegetables, or the li¬ 
quors of animals. See Anatomy, Blood, Plants, 
Sap, &c. 

The juices of feveral plants are expreffed to obtain 
their effential falts, and for feveral medicinal purpofes, 
with intention either to be ufed without further prepa¬ 
ration, or to be made into fyrups and extracts. The 
general method of extracting thefe juices is, by peund- 


ing the plant in a marble mortar, and then by putting Juire. 
it into a profs. Thus is obtained a muddy and green ' v ~~ 

liquor, which generally requires to be clarified, as we 
ihall foon obierve. The juices of all plants are not 
extracted \\ ith equal eafe. Some plants, even when 
frefh, contain fo little juice, that water muft be added 
while they are pounded, otherwife fcarcely any juice 
would be obtained by exprefiion. Other plants which 
contain a confiderable quantity of juice, furnifti by 
exprefiion but a fmall quantity c-f it, becaufe they con¬ 
tain alfo much mucilage, which renders the juice fo 
vifeid that it cannot flow. Water muft alfo be added 
to thefe plants to obtain their juice. The juices thus 
obtained from vegetables by a mechanical method, are 
not, properly fpeaking, one of their principles, but 
rather a collection of all tire proximate principles of 
plants which are foluble in water ; fuch as the fapona- 
ceous extractive matter, the mucilage, the odoriferous 
principle, all the faline and faccharine fubftances; all 
which are diifolved in the water of the vegetation of 
the plants. Befides all thefe matters, the juice con¬ 
tains fome part of the reflnous fubftance, and the green, 
colouring matter, which in almoft all vegetables is of 
a refinous nature. Thefe two latter fubftances, not 
being foluble in water, are only interpofed between the 
parts of the other principles which are diflolved in the 
juice, and confequently difturbs its tranfparency. 

They neverthelefs adhere together in a certain degree, 
and fo ftrongly in moll juices, that they cannot be fe- 
parated by filtration alone. When therefore thefe juices 
are to be clarified, fome previous preparations muft 
be ufed by which the filtration may be facilitated. 

Juices which are acid, arid not very mucilaginous, are 
fpontaneoufiy clarified by reft and gentle heat. The 
juices of moil antiicorbutic plants abounding in faline 
volatile principles, may be difpofed to filtration mere¬ 
ly by immerfion in boiling water; and as they may be 
contained in clofed bottles, while they are thus heated 
in a water-bath, their faline volatile part, in which 
their medicinal qualities chiefly confift, may thus be 
preferved. Fermentation is alfo an effectual method of 
clarifying juices which are fufceptible of it; for all li¬ 
quors which have fermented, clarify fpontaneoufiy af¬ 
ter fermentation. But this method is not ufed to cla¬ 
rify juices, becaufe many of them are fufceptible of on¬ 
ly an imperfeCt fermentation, and becaufe the qualities- 
of moft of them are injured by that procefs. The me¬ 
thod of clarification moft generally ufed, and indifpen- 
fably neceffary for thofe juices which contain much 
mucilage, is boiling with the white of an egg. This 
matter, which has the property of coagulating in. 
boiling water, and of uniting with mucilage, does ac¬ 
cordingly, when added to the juice of plants, unite 
with, and coagulate their mucilage, and feparates it 
from the juice in form of feum, together with the 
greateft part of the refinous and earthy matters which 
difturb its tranfparency. And as any of thefe refin- 
ous matters which may remain in the liquor, after this 
boiling with the whites of eggs, are no longer retain¬ 
ed by the mucilage, they may eafily be feparated by 
filtration. See Filtration. 

The juices, efpecially hefore they are clarified, con¬ 
tain almoft all the fame principles as the plant itfelf; 
becaufe in the operation by which they are extracted, 

»o 
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Juice, no decompofition happens, but every thin" remains, as 
v to its nature, in the lame ftate as in the plant. 1 he 

principles contained in the juice are only Separated from 
the groffer oily, earthy, and refinous parts, which 
compofe the folid matter that remains under the prefs. 
Tliefe juices, when well prepared, have therefore the 
fame medicinal qualities as the plants from which they 
are obtained. They mud evidently differ from each 
other as to the nature and proportions of the princi¬ 
ples with which they are impregnated, as much as the 
plants from which they are extruded differ from each 
other in thofe refpeds. 

Mod vegetable juices coagulate when they are ex- 
pofed to the air, whether they are drawn out of the 
plant by wounds, or naturally run out; though what 
is called naturally running out, is generally the effedt of 
a wound in the plant, from a fort of canker, or fome 
other internal caufe. Different parts of the fame plant 
yield different juices. The fame veins in their courle 
through the different parts of the plant yield juices of 
a different appearance. Thus the juice in the root of 
the cow parihip is of a brimftone colour ; but in the 
ftalk it is white. 

Among thofe juices of vegetables which are clammy 
and readily coagulate, there are fome which readily 
break with a whey. The great wild lettuce, with the 
fmell of opium, yields the greateft plenty of milky juice 
of any known Britifh plant. When the ftalk is wound¬ 
ed with a knife, the juice flows readily out like a thick 
cream, and is white and ropy ; but if thefe wounds 
are made at the top of the ftalks, the juice that flows 
out of them is dafhed with a purple tinge, as if cream 
had been fprinkled over it with a few drops of red wine. 
Some little time after letting this out, it becomes much 
more purple, and thickens ; and finally, the thicker 
part of it feparates, and the thin whey fwims at top. 
The whey or thin part of this feparated matter is 
eafily preffed out from the curd by fqueezing between 
the fingers, and the curd will then remain white ; and 
on wafhing with water, it becomes like rags. The 
purple whey (for in this is contained all the colour) 
foon dries into a purple cake, and may be crumbled 
between the fingers into a powder of the fame colour. 
The white curd being dried and kept for fome time, 
becomes hard and brittle. It breaks with a ftiininsr 

O 

furface like refin, and is inflammable ; taking fire at a 
candle, and burning all away with a ftrong flame. The 
fame thick part being held over a gentle heat, will 
draw out into tough long threads, melting like wax. 
The purple cake made from the whey is quite different 
from this; and when held to a candle fcarce flames at 
all, but burns to a black coal. The whole virtue of 
the plant feems alfo to confift in this thin part of its 
juice : for the coagulum or curd, though looking like 
wax or refin, has no tafte at all ; whereas the purple 
cake made from the ferum is extremely bitter, and of 
a tafte fomewhat refembling that of opium. 

Of the fame kind with the wild lettuce are the 
throatwort, fpurge, and many other plants. Thefe 
are all replete with a milky juice which feparates into 
curds and whey like that already deferibed. But this, 
though a common law of nature, is not univerfal: for 
there are many plants which yield the like milky 
juices without any feparation enfuing upon their ex- 
travafation. The white juice of the fonchus never fe- 


paratc-;, but dries into an uniform cake : the common Juice, 
red wild poppy bleeds freely with a milky juice j and " v 
the heads or capf'ules of feed bleed not lefs freely than 
the reft of the plant, even after the flower is fallen. 

This juice, on being received into a fliell or other fmall 
vefibl foon changes its white to a deep yellow colour, 
and dries it into a cake which feems refinous and oily, 
but no whey feparates from it. The tragopogon, or 
goat’s beard, when wounded, bleeds freely a milky 
juice ; it is at firft white, but becomes immediately 
yellow, and then more and more red, till at length it 
is wholly of a dufky red. It never feparates, but 
dries together into one cake: and is oily and refinous, 
but of an infipid tafte. The great bindweed alfo bleeds 
freely a white juice ; the flowers, as well as the ftalks 
and leaves, affording this liquor. It is of a fharp 
tafte ; and as many of the purging plants are of this 
clafs, it would be worth trying whether this milk is 
not purgative. 

Thefe juices, as well as the generality of others 
which bleed from plants, are white like milk; but 
there are fome of other colours. The juice of the 
great celandine is of a fine yellow colour; it flows 
from the plant of the thicknefs of cream and foon 
dries into a hard cake, without any whey feparating 
from it. Another yellow juice is yielded by the feed- 
veffels of the yellow centaury in the month of July, 
when the feeds are full grown. This is very clammy; 
it foon hardens altogether into a cake without any 
whey feparating from it. It flicks to the fingers like 
birdlime, is of the colour of pale amber, and wall ne¬ 
ver become harder than foft wax if dried in the ftiade ; 
but if laid in the fun, it immediately becomes hard like 
refin. Thefe cakes burn like wax, and emit a very 
pleafant fmell. The great angelica alfo yields a yel- 
lowifh juice on being wounded; and this will not har¬ 
den at all, but if kept feveral years will ftill be foft 
and clammy, drawing out into threads or half melted 
refin. 

Another kind of juices very different from all thefe, 
are thofe of a gummy nature. Some of thefe remain 
liquid a long time, and are not to be dried without 
the afliftance of heat; the others very quickly harden 
of themfelves, and are not inflammable. The gum of 
the juice of rhubarb-leaves foon hardens ; and is after¬ 
wards foluble in common water, and fparkles when put 
into the flame of a candle. The clufters of the com¬ 
mon honeyfuckle are full of a liquid gum. This they 
frequently throw out, and it falls upon the leaves, 
where it retains its own form. The red hairs of the 
ros folis are all terminated by large bladders of a thin 
watery fluid. This is alfo a liquid gum ; it fticks to 
the fingers, draws out into long threads, and Hands the 
force of the fun all day. In the centre of each of thefe 
dew-drops there is a fmall red bladder, which Hands 
immediately on the fummit of the red hair, and con¬ 
tains a purple juice which may be fqueezed out of it. 

The pinguicula, or butter-wort, has alfo a gummy 
matter on its leaves in much greater quantity than'the 
ros folis. 

Some plants yield juices which are manifeftly of an 
oily nature. Thefe, when rubbed, are not at all of a 
clammy nature, but make the fingers glib and flippery, '* 
and do not at all harden on being expofed to the air. 

Ii the ftalk of elecampane be wounded, there flo'ws 
3 D 2 out, 
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Juice out. an oily juice fwiraming upon a watery one. The 
J n ftalks of the hemlock alfo afford a fimilar oily liquor 
r' 1 ' an ‘ fwimming upon the other ; and in like manner the 
white mullein, the berries of ivy, the bay, juniper, 
dog berry tree, and tire fruit of the olive, when wound¬ 
ed, fhow their oil floating on the watery juice. Some 
of thefe oily juices, however, harden into a kind cf 
re fin. Our ivy yields fuch a juice very abundantly; 
and the juice of the fmall purple-berried juniper is of 
the fame kind, being hard and fat, and not very gum¬ 
my. If the bark of the common ivy is wounded in 
March, there will ooze out a tough and greafy matter 
of a yellowifh colour, which, taken up between the 
fingers, feels not at all gummy or flicking, but melts 
in handling into a fort of oil, which in procefs of 
time hardens and crufts upon the wounds, and looks 
like brown fugar. It burns with a lading flame, and 
finells very ftrong. The tops of the wild lettuce, and 
the leaves growing near the tops, if examined with a 
magnifying glafs, Ihow a great number of fmall blad¬ 
ders or drops of an oily juice of a brownifh colour, 
hardening into a kind of refln ; they are eafily wiped 
off when of any fize, and are truly an oily juice a 
little hardened. It is probable alfo, that the fine blue 
flour or powder, called the bloom , upon the furface of 
our common plums, is no other than fuch an oily 
juice exl'udating from their pores in fmall particles, and 
hardening into a fort of refln. 

JUJUBES, in the materia medica, the name of a 
fruit of the pulpy kind, produced on a tree which Lin- 
nseus makes afpecies ofrhamnus. SeeRHAMNus. 

The jujubes have been made a general ingredient in 
pefforal decoftions; but they are now feldom ufed on 
thefe occaflons, and are fcarce at all heard of in pre- 
feription, or to be met with in our fhops. 

JUL, or Jol, a Gothic word fignifying a “ fump- 
tuous treat 5” and particularly applied to a religious 
feftival firft among the heathens and afterwards among 
Chriftians. By the latter it was given to Christmas ; 
which is ftill known under the name of Iul or Tool, 
in Denmark, Norway, Iceland, and Sweden ; nay, even 
in the north of Britain, and whence the month of Ja- 
nuarius by the Saxons was ftyled Giuli, i. e. “ the Fef¬ 
tival.” As this feaft had originally been dedicated by 
our heathen anceftors to the fun, their fupreme deity ; 
fo the Chriftians, for the purpofe of engaging the minds 
of their Ethnic (gentile) brethren, ordered it ihould 
he celebrated in memory of the birth of Chrift: and 
thus it has been through ages a feaft of joy and en¬ 
tertainment. We are indebted to Procopius for the 
firft account of this feaft. 

JULEP, in pharmacy, a medicine compofed of 
feme proper liquor and a fyrup of fugar, of extempo¬ 
raneous preparation, without decoffion, See Phar- 

MACV. 

JULIAN, the famous Roman emperor, ftyled the 
Apojlate, becaufe he profeffed the Chriftian religion 
before he afeended the throne, but afterwards openly 
embraced Paganifm, and endeavoured to abolilh Chri¬ 
stianity. He made no ufe of violence, however, for 
this purpofe ; for he knew that violent meafures had 
always rendered it more flourifhing ; he therefore be¬ 
haved with a politic mildnefs to the Chriftians; recall¬ 
ed all who had been banifiied on account of religion 
under the reign of.Conftantius ; and undertook to per-: 


vert them by hiscareffes, and by temporal advantages Julian; 
and mortifications covered over by artful pretences: ' v 
but he forbad Chriftians to plead before courts of 
juftice, or to enjoy any public employments. He even 
prohibited their teaching polite literature; well know¬ 
ing the great advantages they drew from profane au¬ 
thors in their attacks upon Paganifm and irreligion. 
Though he on all occaifons fhowed a foverign con¬ 
tempt for the Chriftians, whom he always called Gali¬ 
leans , yet he was fenfible of the advantage they ob¬ 
tained by their virtue and the purity of their manners ; 
and therefore inceffantly propofed their example to the 
Pagan Priefts. At laft, however, when he found that 
all other methods failed, he gave public employments 
to the moft cruel enemies of the Chriftians, when the 
cities in moft of the provinces were filled with tumults 
and feditions, and many of them were put to death; 

Though it has been pleaded by Julian’s apologilts, that 
the behaviour of the Chriftians furniftied fufficient pre¬ 
tence for moft of his proceedings againft them, and 
the animofities among themfelves furnilhed him with 
the means; that they were continually prone to fedi- 
tion, and made a merit of infulting the public worftiipj 
and, finally, that they made no fcruple of declaring, 
that want of numbers alone prevented them from enga¬ 
ging in an open rebellion. Hiftorians mention, that 
Julian attempted to prove the fall! hood of our Lord’s 
prediction with refpeff to the temple of Jerufalem, 
and refolved to have that edifice rebuilt by the Jews, 
about 300 years after its deftruction by Titus : but 
all their endeavours ferved only the more perfeffly to 
verify what had been foretold by Jefus Chrift; for the 
Jews, who had affembled from all parts to Jerufalem, 
digging the foundations, flames of fire burft forth and 
coni'umed the workmen*. However, the Jews, who *See y,-. 
were obftinately bent on accomplilhing that work, rufalem , 
made feveral attempts; but it is faid, that all who en¬ 
deavoured to lay the foundation periflied by thefe 
flames, which at laft obliged them entirely to abandon 
the work. Julian being mortally wounded in a battle 
with the Perfians, it is faid, that he then catched in 
his hand fome of the blood which flowed from his 
wound ; and throwing it towards heaven, cried, “ Thou 
Galilean haft conquered.” But notwithftanding this 
popular report, Theodoret relates, that Julian difeo- 
vered a different difpofttion ; and employed his laft; mo¬ 
ments in converfing with Maximus the philofopher, 
on the dignity of the foul. He died the following 
night, aged 32. For a particular account of his reign 
and exploits, fee f Hiftory of) Constantinople, n° 7. 

33—66. 

No prince was ever more differently reprefented by 
different authors; on which account it is difficult to 
form a true judgment of his real character. It muff, 
however, be acknowledged, that he was learned, li¬ 
beral, temperate, brave, vigilant, and a lover of ju¬ 
ftice ; but, on the other hand, he had apoftatifed to 
Paganifm; was an enemy to the Chriftian religion; 
and was, in faff, a perfecutor, though not of the moft 
fanguinary clafs. We have feveral of his difeourfes or 
orations; fome of his letters: a treatile intitlcd Mi- 
fopogon, which is a fatire on the inhabitants of An¬ 
tioch j and fome other pieces, all written in an ele¬ 
gant ftyle. They were publiflied in Greek and La¬ 
tin by father Petal} in 1630 in quarto ; and of whqh 

Span- 
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Julian Spanheimius gave a fine edition in folio in 1696. His 
II mod famous work was that compofed againft the 

J u ^°‘ Chriftians, of which there are fome fragments in Cy¬ 
ril’s refutation of it. 

Julian Period, in chronology, a period fo called, as 
being adapted to the Julian year. 

It is made to commence before the creation of the 
world. Its principal advantage lies here, that the 
fame years of the cycles of the fun, moon, and indic¬ 
tion, of which three cycles it was made to confift by 
Jofeph Scaliger in 1580, belonging to any year of this 
period, will never fall together again till after the ex¬ 
piration of 7980 years. There is taken for the firft 
year of this period that which hath the firft of the 
cycle of the fun, the firft oi the cycle of the moon, 
and the firft of the indiction cycle, and fo reckon¬ 
ing on. 

The firft year of the Chriftian era is always, in our 
fyftems of chronology, the 4714th of the Julian 
period. 

To find what year of the Julian period any given 
year of Chrift anfwers to : To the given year of Chrift 
add 4713, becaufe fo many years of the Julian period 
were expired A. D. 1 ; and the fum gives the year of 
the Julian period fought. 

On the contrary, having the year of the Julian pe¬ 
riod given, to find what year of Chrift anfwers thereto : 
From the year of the Julian period given fubtradt 
4713, and the remainder will be the year fought. 

Julian (St), a harbour on the fouth of Patagonia, 
in South America, where fhips ufually touch that are 
bound to the fouth feas. S. Lat. 48. 15. 

JOTTERS, a duchy in the circle of Weftphalia, in 
Germany, feated between the rivers Meafe and Rhine, 
and bounded by Pruffian Guelderland on the north, 
by the eledtorate of Triers on the fouth, by the elec¬ 
torate of Cologne on the eaft, and by the Nether¬ 
lands on the weft. It is about 60 miles long, and 30 
broad ; and is a very plentiful' country, abounding in 
cattle, corn, and fine meadows, and is well fupplied 
with wood ; but it is moft remarkable for a fine breed 
of horfes, and woad for dying, which is gathered here 
in abundance. The chief towns are Juiiers, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Duren, Munfter-Eifel, Bedbur, Wefin- 
burgb, and Lafteren. It is fubjedt to the eledtor Pa¬ 
latine, with the confent of the kings of Pruflia and 
Poland. 

Juliers, a city, capital of the duchy of Juiiers in 
Weftphalia; fome think this city was founded by Ju¬ 
lius Csefar or Julia Agrippina ; but this is much que- 
ftioned by others, becaufe it is not mentioned before 
Antoninus’s Itinerary and Theodofius Tables. The 
town is fmall but well fortified, and neatly built; the 
houfes are of brick, and the ftreets broad and regular. 
The citadel is large and very ftrong, containing a 
palace of the ancient dukes, and a fpacious piazza. 
In the fuburbs there is a monaftery of Carthufians, 
nobly endowed by feveral dukes of Juiiers. The town 
is but poorly inhabited, though they have a fine wool¬ 
len manufadlory in this country, and likewife another 
of linen. It was taken by prince Maurice of Naflau 
in x6io, and by the Spaniards in 1622. It is feated 
on the river Roer in E. Long. 6. 35. N. Lat. 50. 5J. 
JULIO roms.no. See Romano. . 


JULIUS cassar. See Cjesar. 

Julius II. (Julian de la Rovere), pope, remarkable 
for his warlike difpofition, and his political negocia- 
tions : by the latter, he engaged the principal powers 
of Europe to league with him againft the republic 
of Venice, called the league of Camhray , figned in 
1508. The Venetians having purchafed peace by the 
ceflion of part of Romania, Julius turned his arms 
againft Louis XII. king of France, and appeared in 
perfon, armed cap-a-pee, at the fiege of Mirandola; 
which place he took by aflault in 1511. But proceed¬ 
ing to excommunicate Louis, the king wifely turned 
his own weapons againft him, by calling a general 
council at Pifa: at which the pope refilling to appear, 
was declared to be fufpended from the holy fee ; and 
Louis, in his turn, excommunicated the pope, who 
died foon after in 15 1 2. He built the famous church of 
St. Peter at Rome, and was a patron of the polite arts. 

Julius Vicus (anc. geog.), a town ol the Ne- 
metes in Gallia Belgica; fituated between the Tres 
Tabernae and Noviomagus. Now Germerjheim, a 
town of the Lower Palatinate, on the weft-fide of the 
Rhine. E. Long. 8. 15. N. Lat. 49. 12. 

Jullus Pollux. See Pollux. 

IULUS, a fon of Afcanius, born in Lavinium. In 
the fucceffion of the kingdom of Alba, Tineas Sylvius, * 
the fon of aEneas and Lavinia, was preferred to him. 
He was, however, made chief prieft. 

Iulus, in zoology; a genus of infedts of the or¬ 
der aptera. The feet are very numerous, being on 
each fide twice as many as the fegments of the body; 
the antenna: are moniliforin ; there are two articulated 
palpi; and the body is of a femicylindrical form. 1. 
The tereftris is a fmall fpecies, having on each fide 100 
very ihort clofely fet feet. The body is cylindrically 
round, confiding of fifty fegments, each of which gives 
rife to two pair of feet; by which .means the feet ftand. 
two and two by the fide of each other, fo that between 
every two there is a little more fpace. Its colour is 
blackifh, and the animal is very fmooth,. It is met 
with under ftones, and in the earth. 2. The fabulo- 
fus is of an allien colour, fmooth, and fometimes has 
two longitudinal bands of a dun-colour upon its back. 
The body is compofed of .about fixty fegments, which 
appear double; one part of the fegment being quite 
fmooth, the other charged with longitudinal llri 32 VG“ 
ry clofe-fet together, which caufes the cylindric body 
of the infedt to appear interledled alternately with 
fmooth and ftriated fegments. Each .fegment gives 
rife to two pair of feet, which makes 240, or 120 leet 
on each fide. : Thefe feet are flender, fho.rt, and white. 
The antennae are very fhort, and confift of five rings. 
The infedt, when touched, rolls itfelf up into a fpiral; 
fo that its.feet are inwards, but yet turned towards the 
ground. It is found together with the preceding one, 
to which it bears a refemblance, though it. is much, 
larger. There are ip other fpecies. 

JULY, the feventh month of the year ; during 
which the fun enters the fign Leo. The word is de¬ 
rived fi om the Latin Julius, the furname of C. Casfar • 
the dictator, who was. born in it. Mark Antony firft 
: gave this month the name July, which before was call¬ 
ed Quintilius, as being the fifth month of the year in 
the old Roman kalendar.eftablilhed by Romulus, which 
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Juf began in the month of March. For the fame reafon, 

II Auguft was called Srxtilis; and September, Qftober, 

Jlm v C1 November, and December, Hill retain the name of 
their fir ft rank. 

§>ua fequilur, numero turba nolata fuo. Ovid. Faft. 

On the 19th day of this month the dog-days are 
commonly' fuppofed to,begin; when, according to 
Hippocrates and Pliny, the fea boils, vine turns lour, 
dogs go mad, the bile is inefeafed and irritated, and 
all animals decline and languifh. 

Juir-Flotuers. See Dianthus. 

JUMIEGE, a town of Normandy in France, and 
in the territory of Caux, with a celebrated Benedic¬ 
tine abbey. It is feated on the river Seine, in E. 
Long. o. 55. N. Lat. 49. 25. 

JUNCI lapidei, in natural hiftory, the name given 
by authors to a fpecies of foflile coral, of the tubula- 
ria kind, and compofed of a congeries of fmall tubules, 
which are ufually round and ftriated within. See 
Plate CC. 

JUNCTURE, any joint or doling of two bodies. 
See Joint. 

Juncture, in oratory, is a part of compofition, par¬ 
ticularly recommended by Quintilian, and denotes 
fuch an attention to the nature of the vowels, confo- 
nants, and fyllables, in the connection of words, with 
regard to their found, as will render the pronunciation 
molt eafy and pleafant, and beft promote the harmony 
of the fentence. Thus the coalition of two vowels, 
occafioning an hollow and obfeure found, and like- 
wife of fome confonants, rendering it harlh and rough, 
fhould be avoided : nor Ihould the fame fyllable be 
repeated at the beginning and end of words, becaufe 
the found becomes hereby harlh and unpleafant. 
The following verfe in Virgil’s JEneid is an example of 
juncture. 

Armcl virumque cano, Froja qui primus ab oris. 

JUNCUS, the rush, in botany: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
5th order, Tripetaloidea. The calyx is hexaphyllous ; 
there is no corolla; the capfule is unilocular. There 
are many fpecies which are nniverfally, known, be¬ 
ing very troublefome weeds, and difficult to be eradi¬ 
cated. The pith of two kinds, called the conglomera¬ 
te and ejfufus , or round-headed and foft rufhes are 
See Rujh ufed for wicks to lamps and rufh-lights*. The conglo- 
‘Ligbts. meratus and aculus or marine rulh, are planted with 
great care on the banks of the fea in Holland in order 
to prevent the water from wafhing away tire earth ; 
which would otherwife be removed every tide, if it 
were not for the roots of thofe rulhes, which fallen 
very deep in the ground, and mat themfelves near 
the furface in fuch a manner as to hold the earth 
clofely together. Therefore, whenever the inhabitants 
perceive that the roots of thefe rulhes are deltroyed, 
they are very afliduous in repairing them. In the 
fummer-time when the rulhes are fully grown, they 
are cut and tied Up in bundles, which are dried, and 
afterwards carried into the larger towns and cities, 
where they are wrought into balkets, and feveral other 
ufeful things, which ate frequently fent into England. 
Thefe forts do not grow fo ftrong in England as on 
the Maefe, where they fometimes arrive at the height 
<of four feet and upwards. 


A fpecies of rulh termed juncus oJcralus, “ fweet June 
rulh, or camel’s hay,” is fometimes brought to England .11 
from Turkey and Arabia, tied up in bundles about a J 1>Rl r enl ‘- 
foot long. The ftalk, in fhape and colour, fomewhat 
refembles a barley-ftraw; it is full of fungous pith 
like that of our common rufhes : the leaves are like 
thofe of wheat, and furround the' ftalk with feveral 
coats, as in the reed. The flowers are of a carnation 
colour, ftriped with a lighter purple. The whole 
plant, when in perfection, has a hot, bitterifh, not 
unpleafant, aromatic tafte, and a very fragrant fmell: 
by long keeping it lofes greatly its aromatic fla¬ 
vour. Diftilled with water, it yields a confiderable 
quantity of an effential' oil. It was formerly of¬ 
ten ufed in medicine as an aromatic, and in obftruc- 
tions of the vifeera, &c. but is very little employed at. 
prefent. 

JUNE, the fixth month of the year, during which 
the fun enters the fign of Cancer. The word comes 
from the Latin Junius , which fome derive a Juno- 
ne. Ovid, in the fixth of his Fajli, makes the goddefs 
fay, 

Junius a nojlro nomine nomen habet. 

Others rather derive it ajunioribus, this being for young 
people as the month of May was for old ones. 

Junius ejl juvenum j qui fuit ante fenum. 

In this month is the fummer folftice. 

JUNGERMANNIA, in botany: A genus of the 
natural order of algte, belonging to the cryptogamia 
clafs of plants. The male flower is pedunculated, and 
naked; the anthera quadrivalved : the female flower 
is feffile, naked, with roundifii feeds- There are 29 
fpecies, all natives of Britain, growing in woods, ihady 
places, by the fides of ditches, &c. Many of them are 
beautiful objects for the microfcope. 

JUNGIA, in botany: A genus of the polygamia 
fegregatas order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
of plants ; the common receptacle is chaffy : the pe- 
rianthium three-flowered; the florets tubular, two 
lipped; the exterior lip ligulate; the interior one bi¬ 
partite. 

JUNIPERUS, the Juniper tree : A genus of 
the monodelphia order, belonging to the monoecia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 51ft order, Coniferee . The male amentum is a ca¬ 
lyx of feales ; there is no corolla ; three ftamina: the 
female_calyx tripartite ; there are three petals ; and as 
many ftyles ; the berry is trifpermous, and equal by 
means of three tubercles of the indurated calyx adhe¬ 
ring to it. 

Species. 1. The communis, or common juniper, 
grows naturally in many parts of Britain upon dry 
barren commons, where it feldom rifes above the height 
of a low Ihrub. Mr Evelyn affures us, that “ the 
juniper, though naturally of the growth of England, is 
very little known in many parts of the country : for it 
grows naturally only in dry, chalky, or fandy laud; and 
where the foil is oppofite to this, the plant is rarely 
found. Thofe who have been ufed to fee it in its wild 
ftate, on fandy barren commons, &c. will have little 
inducement to plant it; as there they will fee it pro¬ 
cumbent, feldom Ihowing a tendency to afpi.re: but 
when planted in a good foil, it will rife to the height 
of 15 or 16 feet, and produce numerous branches from 
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Juniperus. the bottom to the top, forming a well-looking bulky 
“ plant. Thcfe branches are exceedingly tough, and co¬ 
vered with a fmooth bark of a reddilli colour, having 
a tinge of purple. The leaves are narrow and lharp- 
poiuted, growing by threes on the branches: their 
upper iuri'ace has a greyilh ftreak down the middle; 
but their under furface is of a fine green colour, and 
they garniih the lhrub in*great plenty. The flowers 
are fmall, and of a yellowilli colour. They are fuc- 
ceeded by the berries, which are' of a bluifh colour 
when ripe.” Of this fpecies there is a variety called 
Sivedi/b jumper, which grows i o or 12 feet high, very 
branchy the whole length, with the branches growing 
more ere#, and leaves, flowers, and fruit, like the 
former. But Mr Miller affirms the Swedifh juniper 
to be a diftinft fpecies. A proftrate and very dwarfifh 
variety is mentioned by Mr Lightfoot, under the name 
of dwarf Alpine juniper. It is frequently found in the 
mountains in the Highlands of Scotland, and has 
• broader and thicker leaves than the former; the ber¬ 
ries are alfo larger, or more oval than fpherical. 2. The 
oxyetdrus, or Spanifh jumper, rifes from 10 to 15 feet 
high, clofely branched from bottom to top ; having 
fliort, awl-fhaped, fpreading leaves by threes, and fmall 
dioecious flowers, lucceeded by large reddifh-brown 
berries. 3. The thurifera , or blue-berried Spanifh ju¬ 
niper, grows 20 feet high or more, branching in a 
conic form, with acute imbricated leaves growing by 
fours, and fmall dioecious flowers, fucceeded by large 
blue flowers. 4. The Virginiana, or Virginian cedar, 
grows 30 or 40 feet high, branching from bottom to 
top in a conic manner, fmall leaves by threes adhering 
at their bafe; the younger ones imbricated, and the 
old ones fpreading; with dioecious flowers, fucceeded 
by fmall blue berries. 5. The Lycia, Lycian cedar, 
or olibanum tree, grows 20 feet high, branching erect; 
garnifhed with fmall obtufe oval leaves, every-where 
imbricated; having dioecious flowers, fucceeded by 
large oval brown berries. It is a native of Spain and 
Italy. 6. The Phccnicia, or PheViician cedar, grows 
about 20 feet high, branching pyramidically; adorned 
with ternate and imbricated obtufe leaves; and dioe¬ 
cious flowers, fucceeded by fmall yellowifh berries. It 
is a native of Portugal. 7. The Bermudiana , or Ber¬ 
mudian cedar, grows 20 or 30 feet high, has fmall 
acute leaves by threes below, the upper ones awl- 
fhaped, acute, and decurrent, b,y pairs or fours, fpread¬ 
ing outward, and dioecious flowers, fucceeded by pur- 
plifli berries. It is a native of Bermudas. 8. The 
Sabina, or favin tree; of which there are the follow¬ 
ing varieties, viz. fpreading, upright, and variegated 
favin. The firfl grows three or four feet high, with 
horizontal and very fpreading branches ; with- fliort, 
pointed, decurrent, ere#, oppofite leaves; and dioe¬ 
cious flowers, fucceeded by bluifh berries, but very 
rarely producing either flowers or fruit. The fecond 
grows eight or ten feet high, with upright branches, 
dark-green leaves like the former, and dioecious flowers, 
fucceeded by plenty of berries. The third has the 
ends of many of the fhoots and young branches varie¬ 
gated with white, and the leaves finely ftriped ; fo that 
it makes a beautiful appearance. There are two other 
fpecies ; the Barbadenjis, with leaves all imbricated four- 
ways, the younger ones ovate, the elder acute; and 
the Chi naifs, with leaves decurrent imbricate-expand- 
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ing crowded, the ftcm-leaves threefold, the branch- Juniperun 
leaves fourfold. y 

Culture. The propagation of all the junipers is by 
feed, and of the favins by layers and cuttings; but 
thcfe laft may alfo be railed from the berries, if they 
can be procured. They may all be fowed in beds of 
common light earth ; except the cedar of Bermudas, 
which mult be fowed in pots, to have flicker in win¬ 
ter. .When the hardy kinds have had two or three 
years growth in the feed-bed, they maybe planted out 
in autumn or in fpring, in nurfery-rows two feet afun- 
cler, there to remain till of due fize for final tranfplan- 
tation into the fhrubbery. The Bermudas cedar mufl 
be flickered under a frame for the firfl; year or two j 
when they mufl be feparated into fmall pots, to be 
fheltered alfo in winter for three or four years, till they 
have acquired fome fize' and flrength; then turned out 
into pots in the full ground, where they are to remain 
in a warm fituation ; though a fhelter of mats for the 
firfl winter or two during hard frofts will be of great 
fervice. The feafon for tranfplanting all the forts is 
either in autumn, October, or November, or in March, 
and early in April. 

Ufes, &c. Juniper-berries have a flrong, not difa- 
greeable fmell; and a warm, pungent, fweet tafte 5 
which, if they are long chewed, or previoufly well 
bruifed, is followed by a bitterifh one. The pungency 
leems to refide in the bark; the fweet in the juice; 
the aromatic flavour in oily veficles fpread through the 
fubrtance of the pulp, and diflinguifhable even by the 
eye; and the bitter in the feeds. The frefh berries 
yield, on expreffion, a rich, fweet, honey-like aroma¬ 
tic juice ; if previoufly pounded fo as to break the 
feeds, the juice proves tart and bitter.—Thefe berries 
are ufeful carminatives and ftomachics : for thefe pur- 
pofes a fpirituous water and effential oil are prepared 
from them, and they are alfo ingredients in various 
medicines. The liquor remaining after the diftillation 
of the oil parted through a ftrainer, and gently exhaled 
to the confidence of a rob, proves likewife a medicine 
of great utility, and in many cafes is perhaps prefer-, 
able to the oil or the berry itfelf. Hoffman is exprefsly 
of this opinion, and recommends the rob of juniper in 
debility of the ftomach and intertines; and fays it is 
particularly ferviceable to old people who are fubject to 
thefe diforders, or labour under a difficulty with re¬ 
gard to the urinary l'ecretion. This rob is of a dark 
brownifh-yellow colour, a balfamic fweet tafte, with a 
little of the bitter, more or lefs according as the feeds 
in the berry have been more or lefs bruifed. But per¬ 
haps one of the beft forms under which they can be 
ufed is that of-a Ample watery infufion. This, either 
by itfelf or with the addition of a fmall quantity of 
gin, is a very ufeful drink for hydropic patients. An 
infufion of the tops has alfo been advantageoufly em- 
ployed in the fame manner. The Swedes prepare an 
extra# from the berries, probably of the nature of the 
rob abovementioned, which fome eat for breakfaft. In 
Germany the berries are bruifed and put Into the fauce 
make ufe of for a wild boar; and are frequently alfa 
eaten with other pork, to give it a wild-boar flavour, 

In Carniola, and fome other diftricls, the inhabitants 
make a kind of wine of them fteeped |n water; but 
it is difficult to prevent th : s liquor from growing four. 

The Laplanders, as we are told by Linnams, drink 
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Junius, ir.fufion:: of the juniper berries as wc do tea and coffee. 
v Thruihes and grous feed on the berries, and diffemt- 
nate the feed in their dung. It is remarkable that the 
• berries of the juniper are two years in ripening. They 
' fometimes appear-in an uncommon form ; the leaves of 
. the cup grow double the ufiial fizc, approaching, but 
- not clofmg; and. the three petals fit exaftly clofe, fo 
as to keep the air from the tipv'e juniperi which inhabit 
them.—The whole plant has a ftrong aromatic fmell. 
The wood when burnt emits a fragrant odour like in- 
■ ceufe. It is of a reddiih colour, very hard and du¬ 
rable ; and when large enough, is ufed in marquetry 
and veneering, and in making cups, cabinets, &c. 
Graff will not grow beneath juniper, but this tree 
itfelf is faid to be deflroyed by the meadow-oat. The 
oil of juniper mixed with that of nuts makes an excel¬ 
lent varnifli for pictures, wood-work, and preferving 
iron from railing. The refin powdered and rubbed 
into papier prevents the ink from finking through it, 
'for which it is frequently ufed under the name of 
Pounce —The charcoal made from this wood endures 
longer than any other, infomuch that live embers are 
faid to have been found in the afhes after being a year 
covered.—For the properties of fome other fpecies, 
fee the articles Sandarach (Gum), and Ouba- 

NUM. 

JUNIUS (Adrian), one of the moft learned men 
of the age in which he lived, was born at Horn in 
Holland in 1511. He travelled into all parts of Eu¬ 
rope, and practifed phyfic with reputation in England; 
where, among other works, he compofed a Greek and 
Latin Lexicon, to which he added above 6500 words; 
.an Epithalamium on the marriage of queen Mary with 
king Philip of Spain ; and Animadverfa & de Coma Com- 
mentarius, which is the moft applauded of all his works. 
He died in 1575. 

Junius (Francis), profeffor of divinity at Leyden, 
was born at Bourges in 1545, of a noble family, and 
ftudied fome time at Lyons. Bartholomew Aneau, 
who was principal of the college in that city, gave him 
excellent inftructions with regard to the right method 
of ftudying. He was remarkable for being proof a- 
gainft all temptations to lewdnefs; but a libertine lb 
far overpowered him by his fophiftry, that he made 
him an atheift: however, he foon returned to his firft 
faith ; and, averfe as he was to unlawful love, he had 
no adverfion to matrimony, but was married no lefs 
than four times. He was employed in public affairs 
by Henry IV.; and at laft was invited to Leyden to 
be profeffor of divinity, which employment he dif- 
charged with honour, till he was fnatched away by the 
plague in 1602. Du Pin fays, he was a learned and 
judicious critic. He wrote, in conjunction with Em- 
manuel Tremellius, a Latin verfion of the Hebrew text 
of the Bible. He alfo publiftied Commentaries on a 
great part of the Holy Scriptures • and many other 
-works, all in Latin. 

Junius (Francis), or Francis Du Jon, the fon of 
the preceding, was bom at Heidelberg in 1589. He 
at firft defigned to devote himfelf to a military life; 
but after the truce concluded in 1609, he applied him¬ 
felf entirely to ftudy. He came to England in 1620, 
and lived 30 years in the earl of Arundel’s family. He 
was greatly efteemed not only for his profound erudi¬ 
tion, but alfo for the purity of his manners; and was 
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fo paffionately fond of the ftudy of the northern lan- Junk, 
guages, that, being informed there were fome villages J uno - 
in Friefland where the ancient language of the Saxons v 
was preferved, he went and lived two years in that 
country. He returned to England in 1675; and after 
fpending a year at Oxford, retired to Windfor, in or¬ 
der to vifit Voffius, at whofe houfe he died in 1677. 

The univeifity of Oxford, to which he bequeathed his- 
mannfcripts, erected a very liandfome monument to his 
memory. He wrote, 1. De Pi&ura Veterum, which is 
admired by all the learned : the beft edition of it is that 
of Rotterdam in 1694. He publiftied the fame work 
at London in Englifti. 2; An explication of the old 
Gothic manufeript, called the Silver one, becaufe the 
four Gofpels are there written in filver Gothic letters; 
this was publiftied with notes by Thomas Marefchal, 
or Marfhall. 3. A large Commentary on the Har¬ 
mony of the four Gofpels by Tatian, which is ftill in 
manufeript. 4. A Gloffary in five languages, in which 
he explains the origin of the Northern languages ; pub- 
lifhed at Oxford in 1745, ’ n folio, by Mr Edward 
Lee. 

JUNK, in fea-language, a name given to any rem- 
nants or pieces of old cable, which is ufually cut into 
fmall portions, for the purpofe of making points, matts, 
galkets, fennit, &c. 

JUNO, in pagan worfliip, was the lifter and wife 
of Jupiter, and the goddefs of kingdoms and riches ; 
and alfo ftyled the queen of heaven : Ihe prefided over 
marriage and child-birth, and was reprefented as the 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea. She married Jupiter; 
but was not the moft complaifant wife : for, according 
to Homer, that god was fometimes obliged to make 
ufe of all his authority to keep her in due fubjeftion; 
and the fame author obferves, that on her entering in¬ 
to a confpiracy againft him, he punilhed her by fufpend- 
ing her in the air with two anvils fattened to her feet, 
and golden manacles on her hands, which all the other 
deities looked on without a poffibility of helping her. 
However, her jealoufy made her frequently find oppor¬ 
tunities of interrupting her huft>and in tire courfe of his 
amours; and prompted her to punifti with unrelenting' 
fury Europa, Semele, Io, Latona, and the reft of his 
miftreffes. Jupiter himfelf having conceived without 
any commerce with a female, Juno, in revenge, con¬ 
ceived Vulcan by the wind, Mars by touching a fiower 
pointed out to her by the goddefs Flora, and Hebe by 
eating greedily of lettuces. 

Juno, as the queen of heaven, preferved great ftate ■: 
her ufual attendants were Terror and Bol dnefs, Caftor, 

Pollux, and 14 nymphs; but her moft faithful atten¬ 
dant was the beautiful Iris, or the rainbow. Homer 
deferibes her in a chariot adorned with precious ftones, 
the wheels of which were of ebony, and which was 
drawn by horfes with reins of gold. But lhe is mere 
commonly painted drawn by peacocks. She was repre¬ 
fented in her temple at Corinth, feated on a throne, 
with a crown on her head, a pomegranate in one hand, 
and in the other a feeptre with a cuckoo on its top. 

This ftatue was of gold and ivory. 

Some mythologifts fuppofe that Juno fignifies the 
air: others, that fhe was the Egyptian. Ifis; who 
being reprefented under various figures, was by the 
Greeks and Romans reprefented as fo many diftinft 
deities. 

JU- 
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Juncnulia JUNONALIA, a fcftival cbfervcd l.y the Romans him ambrofia from Oceanus ; and by an eagle, who 
II in honour of Juno. It was inftituted on account of carried neflar in his beak from a fteep rock: lor 
s J u P‘ ter - certain prodigies that happened in Italy, and was cele- which he rewarded the former, by making them the 

v ’ brated by matrons. In the folemnity two white cows foretellers of winter and fummer; and the left by gi- 

were led from the temple of Apollo into the city ving him immortality, and making him Ids thunder- 
through the gate called Carmentalis, and two images of bearer. When grown up, he dro\ e his father out <>f 
Juno, made of cyprefs, were born in proceflion. Then heaven, and divided the empire of the world with his 
marched 27 girls, habited in long robes, Tinging an brothers. For himfelf, he had heaven and earth, 
hymn to the goddefs; then came the Decemviri, crowned Neptune had the fea and waters; and Pluto hell. The 
with laurel, in veftments edged with purple. This Titans undertook to deftly Jupiter, as he had done 
pompous company, going through the Victis Jugarius, his father. Thefe Titans were giants, the fons of 
had a dance in the great field of Rome ; from thence Titan and the Earth. They'declared war againft Ju- 

,they proceeded through the Forum Boarium to the piter, and heaped mountains upon mountain:, in or- 

temple of Juno, where the vidtims were facrificed by der to fcale heaven: but their efforts were unfuccefs- 
the Decemviri, and the cyprefs images were left Hand- ful. Jupiter overthrew them with his thunder, and 
ing. This feftival is not mentioned in xhtfajli of O- fhut them up under the waters and mountains, from 
vid, but is fully deferibed by Livy, lib. 7. dec. 3. The which they were not able to get out. 
hymn ufed upon the occafion was compofed by Livius Jupiter had feveral wives : the firft of whom, named 
the poet. Metis, he is faid to have devoured when big with child, 

JUNTO, in matters of government, denotes a felect by which he himfelf became pregnant; and Minerva 
cpuncil for taking cognizance of affairs of great confe- iffued out of his head, completely armed and fully 
quence, which require fecrecy. grown. His fecond was Themis ; the name of his 

In Spain and Portugal, it fignifies much the fame third is not "known; his fourth was the celebrated Ju-. 
with convention, affembly, or board among us: thus no, whom he deceived under the form of a cuckoo, 

we meet with the junto*of the three eftates, of com- which to fliun the violence of a ftorm fled for fhelter to 

merce, of tobacco, &c. See Board, & c. her lap. He was the father of the Mufes and Graces ; 

IVORY, in natural hiftory. See. a hard, folid, and and had a prodigious number of children by bis mif- 
firm fubftance, of a white colour, and capable of a very treffes. He metamorphofed himfelf into a fatyr to 
•Sec £le~ good polifh. It is the tufh of the elephant* ; and is enjoy Antiope ; into a bull, to carry off Europa ; into 

fbm, hollow from the bafe to a certain height, the cavity a fwan, to abufe Leda; into a fhower of gold, to cor- 

■being filled up with a compaft medullary fubftance, rupt Danae; and into feveral other forms to gratify 

feeming to have a great number of glands in it. It his paffions. He had Bacchus by Semele, Diana and 
is obferved, that the Ceylon ivory, and that of the Apollo by Latona, and was the father of Mercury 
ifland of Achem, do not become yellow in the wearing, and the other gods. 

as all other ivory does; for this reafon the teeth of thefe The heathens in general believed that there was but 

places bear alarger price than thofe ofthe coaft of Guinea, one fupreme God; but when they confidered this one 
Hardening, Softening, and flaining of Ivory. See great being as influencing the affairs of the world, 
Bones, and Horns. they gave him as many different names; and hence 

JUPITER, the fupreme god of the ancient pa- proceeded their variety of nominal gods. When he 
gans. The theologifts, according to Cicero, reckon- thundered or lightened, they called him Jupiter ; when 
ed up three Jupiters ; the firft and fecond of whom he calmed the fea, Neptune; when he guided their 
were born in Arcadia ; of thefe two, the one fprang councils, Minerva; and when he gave them ftrength 
from fEther, the other from Coelus. The third Ju- in battle, Mars. In procefs of time they ufed differ- 
piter, was the fon‘ of Saturn, and born in Crete, ent reprefentations of this Ju^ iter, &c. and confidered 
where they pretended to ffiow his fepulchre. Cicero them, vulgarly, at leaft, as fo many different perfons, 
in other places fpeaks of feveral Jupiters who reigned They afterwards regarded each of them in different 
in different countries. The Jupiter, by whom the views: i. e. The Jupiter that {flowered down bleflings, 
poets and divines underhand the fupreme god, was was called the Kind Jupiter; and when punifhinv, the 
the fon of Saturn king of Crete. He would have Terrible Jupiter. There was alfo one Jupiter for Eu- 
been devoured by his father as foon as born, had not rope, and another for Africa: and in Europe, there 
his mother Rhea fubftituted a (tone inftead of the child, was one great Jupiter who was the particular friend of 
which Saturn immediately fwallowed. Satttrn took the Athenians, and another who was the fpecial pro- 
this method to deftroy all his male children, becaufe terior of the Romans: nay, there was fcarce a town 
it had been foretold by Coelus and Terra, that one of or hamlet perhaps, in Italy, that had not a Jupiter of 
his fons fhould deprive him of his kingdom. Jupiter, its own; and the Jupiter of Terracina or Jupiter 
being thus faved from his father’s jaws, was brought Anxur, reprefented in medals as young and beardlcfs, 
up by the Curetes in a den on mount Ida. \ irgil tells with rays round his head, more refembled Apollo than 
us, that he was fed by the bees; out of gratitude for the great Jupiter at the Capitol. In this way j uni ter 
which, he changed them from an iron to a golden co- at length had temples and different cluraclers aimcil 
lour. Some lay, that his nurles were A maltha a and everywhere: at Carthage, he was called Ammon; in 
Meliffa, -who gave him goats milk and honey; and Egypt, Scrapis; at Athens, the great Jupiter v,as 
others, that An: althaea was the name of the goat which the Olympian Jupiter; and at Rome the greateft ju- 
nouriflied him, and which, as a reward for her great piter was the Capitoline Jupiter, who was the guar- 
fervices, was changed into a conftellation. According dian and benefactor of the Romans, and whom they 
to others, he was fed by wild pigeons, who brought called the “ beft’and greateft Jupiter;” Jupiter optimas 
Vol. IX. 3 E maximum 
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Jupite*. maxmtu.. The figure of this Jupiter was represented prefumption God had confounded, by changing their Jupiter, 

v in his chief temple on the Capitolme hill, as fitting on language, and pouring out the Spirit of difcord and J ur 3, 

a curule chair, with the fulmen or thunder, or rather divifion among them. The name of Jupiter , or Java ' v 

lightning, in one hand, and a fceptre in the other. Pater, is thought to be derived from Jehovah, pro- 

Tliis fulmen in tire figures of the old artifts was al- nounced with the Latin termination Jo vis inftead of Jo- 
ways adapted to the character under which they were va ; and in medals we meet with Jovis in the nomina¬ 
te reprefent Jupiter. If his appearance was to be tive, as well as oblique cafes: for example Jovis cuf- 
mild and calm, they gave him the conic fulmen or tos, Jovispropugnator, Jovis Jlator. To the name of Jo- 

bundlc of flames wreathed clofe together, held down vis was added pater ; and afterwards inftead of <c Jo¬ 

in his hand: "When punifhing, he holds up the fame vis pater,” Jupiter was ufed by abbreviation, 
figure, with two tranfverfe darts of lightning, fome- The name Jupiter was not known to the Hebrews 

times with wings added to each fide of it, to denote till the reign of Alexander the Great, and the kings 

its fwiftnefs; this was called by the poets the three- his fucceffors. Antiochus Epiphanes commanded the 
forked bolt of Jove : and when he was going to do idol of Jupiter Olympius to be placed in the temple at 
fome exemplary execution, they put in his hand a Jerufalem; and that of Jupiter the defender of ftran- 
handiul of flames, all let loofe in their utmoft fury : gers in the temple of Mount Gerizim. 2 Macc. vi. 2. 
and iometimes filled both his hands with flames. The While St Paul and St Barnabas were at Lyftra, they 
fuperiority of Jupiter was principally manifefted in that were taken for gods, becaufe they cured one who had 
air of majefty which the ancient artifts endeavoured to been lame from his birth, and that by an expreffion 
exprefs in his countenance: particular attention was only: St Paul was taken for Mercury, by reafon- of 
paid to the head of hair, the eye-brows, and beard. 1 ,is eloquence; and St Barnabas for Jupiter (A£ts xiv. 

There are feveral heads of the mild Jupiter on ancient 11, 12.), on account probably of his good mein, 
feals ; where his face has a mixture of dignity and eafe Jupiter, 2f, in aftronomy, one of the fuperior 
in it, admirably deferibed by Virgil, i£n. i. v. 256. planets, remarkable for its brightnefs ; and which by 
The ftatues of the Terrible Jupiter were generally of its proper motion feems to revolve round the earth in 
black marble, as thofe of the former were of white: about twelve years. See Astronomy-AjAx. ’ 
the one fitting with an air of tranquillity; the other JURA, one of the Hebrides, or Weftern Iflands 
{landing, more or lefs difturbed. The face of the one of Scotland, lying oppofite to Knapdale in Argylefhire, 
is pacific and ferene ; of the other angry or clouded, is fuppofed to be about 34 miles long and 10 broad. 

On the head of the one the hair is regular and com- It is the moft rugged of all the Hebrides; and is com- 
pofed ; on the other it is fo difeompofed, that it falls pofed chiefly of vaft mountains, naked, and without a 
half-way down the forehead. The face of the Jupiter poffibility of cultivation. Some of the fouth and weft- 
Tonans refembles that of the Terrible Jupiter; he is ern Tides only are improveable, and in good feafons as 
reprefented on gems ancl medals as holding up the much bear and oats are raifed as will maintain the in- 
triple bolt in his right hand, and Handing in a chariot, habitants ; though by the diftillation, as Mr Pennant 
■which feems to be whirled on impetuouily by four fuppofes, of their grain, they fometimes want. Bear 
horfes. Thus he is alfo deferibed by the poets. Ovid, produces four or five fold, and oats three fold. Sloes are 
Deian. Here. v. 28.- Horace lib. i. od. 4. v. 8. Ju- the only fruits of the ifland. An acid for punch is here ■ 
piter, as the intelligence prefiding over a Angle planet, is made from the berries of the mountain-afh ; and a kind 
reprefented only in a chariot and pair : on all other occa- of fpirit is alfo diftilled from them. Neceflity hath in- 
fions, if reprefented in,a chariot, he is always drawn ftrudted the inhabitants in the ufe of native dyes, 
by four horfes. Jupiter is well known as the chief ruler Thus the juice of the tops of heath boiled fupplies 
of the air, whofe particular province was to diredt the them with a yellow; the roots of the white water-lily 
rains, the thunders, and the lightnings. As the dif- with a dark-brown : thofe of the yellow water iris 
penfer of rain, he was called Jupiter Pluvius : under with a black ; and the galium verum, ru of the iflanders, 
which character he is , exhibited feated in the clouds, with a very fine red, not inferior to madder. On the 
holding up his right hand, or extending his arms al- hills is fome pafture for cattle ; and the produce, when 
moft in a ftraight line each way, and pouring a ftream Mr Pennant vifited the ifland, amounted to about 300 
of hail and rain from his right hand upon the earth; or 400 head of black cattle, fold annually at 3I. each 
whilft the fulmen is held down in his left. The wings to graziers who come for them: about 100 horfes are alfo 
that are given him relate to his character of prefiding fold annually ; a few fheep with fleeces of a moft ex- 
over the air:. his hair and beard on the Antonine pil- cellent (Quality, and great numbers of goats. The o- 
lar are all fpread down by the rain, which defeends in ther animals of Jura are about 100 flags ; though thefe 
•a fheet from him, and falls for the refreftiment of the muft formerly have been much more numerous, as the 
Romans ; whilft their enemies are reprefented as ftruck original name of the ifland was Deir-ay, or the ijle of 
with the lightnings, and lying dead at their feet. deer, fo called by the Norwegians on account of the 

Some confider a great part of the fable of Jupiter to abundance of deer found in it. Here alfo Mr Pennant 
include the hiftory of Noah, and his three fons; and had fome obfeure account of a worm that, in a lefs per- 
that Saturn is Noah, who faw all mankind perifh in nicious degree, refembles the Furia infemalis of Lin- 
the waters of the deluge ; and who, in fome fort, fwal- nseus. The fllan, a little worm of Jura, fmall as a . 
lowed them up, by not receiving them into the ark. Ju- thread, and not an inch in length, insinuates itfelf un- 
piter is Ham; Neptune Japheth ; and Shem, Pluto, der the fkin, caufes a rednefs and great pain, flies fwift- 
The Titans, it is thought, reprefent the old giants, ly from place to place ; but is cured by a poultice of 
who built the. tower of Babel,, and whofe. pride and cbeefe and honey. Of the mountains of jura, thofe 

from 
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Jur»; from their fhape called the paps, are the mod remark- 
'"■ v 1 able. There are only three very large ones; the bigged, 
called Beinn-an-oir, or the mountain of gold, lies farthed 
to the north ; the fecond is called Beinn-Jheunta, or the 
hallowed mountain ; and the third, Beinn-a-chaolois, or 
the mountain of the found, is the lead of the three. Mr 
Pennant afcended the fird with great labour and diffi¬ 
culty. It is compofed of vad Hones, covered with 
modes near the bale ; but all above bare and uncon¬ 
nected with each other. The whole, he fays, feems a 
cairn, the work of the ions of Saturn. The grandeur 
of the profpect from the top abundantly made amends 
for the fatigue of afcending the mountain. Jura itfelf 
afforded a dupendous fcene of rock, varied with innu¬ 
merable little lakes. From the well fide of the hill ran 
a narrow dripe of rock terminating in the fea, and cal¬ 
led the flide of the old hag. To the fouth appeared Hay 
extended like a map beneath his feet; and beyond that 
the north of Ireland; to the ead two other illands, 
Cantyre, Arran, and the frith of Clyde bounded by 
Ayrfliire ; an amazing trail of mountains to the north- 
ead as far as Ben-lomond ; Sharia finifhed the northern 
view ; and over the wedera ocean were fcattered Co- 
lonfay and Oranfay, Mull, Iona, and its neighbouring 
ifles ; and dill further, the long extents of Tirey and 
Col, juft apparent. The other paps are feen very di- 
dinCtly, but all of them inferior in height. Mr Banks 
and his friends mounted that to the fouth, and found 
the height to be 2359 feet; but this is far overtop¬ 
ped by Beinn-an-oir. The dones of this mountain are 
white, a few red, quartzy, and compofed of fmall 
grains; but fome are breciated or filled with crydal- 
line kernels of an amethydine colour. The other dones 
of the ifland are, a cinereous date, veined with red, and 
ufed here as a white-done ; a micaceous fand-done; 
and between the fmall ides and Arfin, a micaceous 
quartzy rock-done. On the wed fide of the idand 
there is an anchoring-place called Whitfarlan ; towards 
the north end is a bay called Da’l yaul: and on the 
fame coad is formed another riding-place for veffels 
among feveral fmall idands. Between the north end of 
Jura and the fmall ide of Skarba, there is a famous 
whirlpool, called Cory-Vrekan, from Brecan, fon to a 
king of Denmark, who perilhed in this gulph. His 
body being cad adiore on the north fide of Jura, was 
buried in a cave, and his grave is dill didinguifhed 
By a tombdone and altar. In this vortex, which ex¬ 
tends about a mile in breadth, the fea begins to boil 
and ferment with the tide of dood, increafing gradually 
to a number of whirlpools, which, in the form of py¬ 
ramids, fpout up the water with a great noife, as high 
as the mad of a fmall veffel, agitated into fuch a foam 
as makes the fea appear white even at the didance of 
two leagues. About half flood the violence begins to 
decreafe, and continues to do fo till about half an hour 
after high-water; then it boils as before, till within 
an hour of low-water, when the finalled fifliing-boat 
may crofs it without danger. 

Jura is furnilhed with many rivulets and fprings of 
.excellent water, and the air is remarkably healthy ; its 
falubrity being increafed by the high fituation, perpe¬ 
tually fanned by breezes. It is, however, but ill peo¬ 
pled ; and did not contain above 700 or 800 inhabi¬ 
tants at the time it was vifited by Mr Pennant. The 
women are prolific, and very often bear twins. The 


inhabitants live to a great age, and are liable to few Jura, 
didempers. Men of 90 can work; and there was then . „ 

living a woman of 80, who could run down a fheep. 

The inhabitants are all Protedants, but addidted to 
fome fuperditions. The parifh is fuppofed to be the 
larged in Great Britain, and the duty the mod dan¬ 
gerous and troublefome: it confids of Jura, Oranfay, 

Colonfay, Skarba, an 5 feveral little ifles divided by 
narrow and dangerous founds ; forming a length of 
not lefs than 60 miles ; fupplied by only one minifler 
and an affidant. 

The very old clans of Jura are the Mac-ilvuys and 
the Mac-raines : but it feems to have changed mafters 
more than once. In 1 549, Donald of Cantyre, Mac- 
guillayne of Doward, Mac-guillayne of Kinloch-buy, 
and Mac-duffie of Colonfay, were the proprietors ; 

Mac-lean of Mull had alfo a fhare in 1586. At pre- 
fent it belongs to the ddke of Argyle, Mr Macneil of 
Colonfay, and Mr Campbell of Shawfield. 

Jura is alfo the name of a chain of mountains in 
Switzerland, beginning in the canton of Zurich, ex¬ 
tending from thence along the Rhine into the canton 
and biihopric of Bade, dretching into the canton of 
Soleura and the principality of Neuchatel, and branching 
out towards the Pays de Vaud ; feparating that coun¬ 
ty from Frenche Comte and Burgundy, and continued 
beyond the Genevan territories as far as the Rhone. 

Many elevated valleys are formed by different parts of 
this chain in the country of the Pays de Vaud; among 
which one of the mod remarkable is the valley of the 
lake of Joux, on the top of that part of the chain 
named Mount Joux. It contains feveral populous vil¬ 
lages, and is beautifully diverfified with wood, arable 
land, and padure. It is watered by two lakes; the lar¬ 
ged of which is that of Joux already mentioned. This 
has one fhore of a high rock covered with wood ; the 
oppofite banks forming a gentle afcent, fertile and 
well cultivated ; behind which is a ridge covered with 
pines, beech, and oak wood. The fmaller lake, named 
Brenet, is bordered with fine corn-fields and villages ; 
and the dream which iffues from it is lod in a gulf 
named Entannoir, or the Funnel, where the people have 
placed feveral mills which are turned by the force of 
the falling current. The river Orbe iffues from the 
other fide of the mountain, about two miles from this 
place ; and probably owes its origin to the fubterrane- 
ous dream jud mentioned. The larged lake is fupplied 
by a rivulet which iffues from the bottom of a rock, 
and lofes itfelf in it. The valley contains about 3000 
inhabitants, remarkable for their indudry. Some are 
watch-makers ; but the greated number employ them* 
felves in polifhing crydals, granites, and marcafites. 

The country is much infeded with bears and wolves. 

In afcending to this place there is a very extenfive pro- 
fpect of great part of the Pays de Vaud, the lake of 
Geneva, and that of Neuchatei, which from that high 
point of view appear to be nearly ©n a level ; though 
M. de Luc found the latter to be 159 feet above the 
level of the lake of Geneva. 

JURATS, Jurati, magidrates in the name of 
Aldermen, for the government of feveral corpora¬ 
tions. Thus we meet with the mayor and jurats of 
Maiddone, Rye, Winchelfea, &c.—So alfo Jerfey has 
a bailiff and twelve jurats, or fworn afiidants, to go¬ 
vern the ifland. 

3 E z IVREA, 
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Jvrea TVREA, an ancient and ftrong town of Italy, in 
II Piedmont, and capital of Canavez, with a ftrong fort, 
J^ ri ^ COB ' a biihop’s fee, the title of a marquifate, and an ancient 

_ s ' calcle. It is fubjeclto the king of Sardinia, and feat- 

ed on the river Doria between two hills, in E. Long. 
7. 48. N. Lat. 45. 12. 

jURIEU (Peter), an eminent French Proteftant 
divine, called ironically by the papifts the Goliah of the 
Proteflants, was born in 1637. He was educated in 
England under his maternal uncle Peter du Moulin, 
and took orders in the Englifh church, but returning 
to fucceed his father as pallor of a reformed congre- 
. gation at Mer in the diocefe of Blois, he was made 

profeffor of divinity and Hebrew at Sedan, where he 
acquired great reputation. This univerfity being taken 
from the Proteflants, a profefforfhip of divinity was 
founded for him at Rotterdam; and he was alfo ap¬ 
pointed minifler of the Walloon church in the fame 
town. Being now in a place of liberty, he gave full 
fcope to an imagination naturally warm, and applied 
himfelf to ftudy the book of Revelation, of which he 
fancied he had by a kind of infpiration difcovered the 
true meaning; a notion that led him to many enthufi- 
aftical conjectures. He was moreover fo unfortunate 
as to quarrel with his belt friends for oppofmg his vi- 
fionary opinions, which produced violent difputes be¬ 
tween him and Meffrs Bayle and de Beauval. He died 
in 1713; and left a great number of efteemed works 
behind him. 

JURIN (Dr James), a diflinguilhed perfon, who 
cultivated medicine and mathematics with equal fuc- 
cefs. He was fecretary of the Royal Society in Lon¬ 
don, as well as prefident of the College of Phytic ians 
there. He had great difputes with Michelloti upon 
the moment of running-waters, with Robins upon di- 
ftindt vifion, and with the partizans of Leibnitz upon 
moving. bodies. A treatife of his “ upon Vifion” is 
printed in Smith’s “Optics.” He died in 1750. 

JURISCONSULTUS (ICtus,) among the Ro¬ 
mans, was a perfon learned in the law; a matter of 
the Roman jurifprudence; who was confulted on the 
interpretation of the laws and cuftoms, and on the 
difficult points in law-fuits. The fifteen books of the 
Digefls were compiled wholly from the anfwers or re¬ 
ports of the ancient jurifconfulti. Tribonianus, in 
deitroying the 2000 volumes from whence the code 
-and Digelt were taken, has deprived the public of a 
world of things which would have given them light 
into the ancient office of the jurifconfulti. We 
lhould fcarce have known any thing beyond their bare 
names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the fecond 
■century, taken care to preferve lome circumftances of 
their office. 

The Roman jurifconfulti feem to have been the fame 
with modern chamber-counfellors, who arrived at the ho¬ 
nour of being confulted through age and experience, 
but never pleaded at the bar. Their pleading advo¬ 
cates or lawyers never became jurifconfulti. See Ad¬ 
vocate. 

•Jn the times of the commonwealth, the advocati had 
by much the more honourable employment, as being 
in the ready way to attain the higheft preferments. 
They then defpifed the jurifconfulti, calling them in 
derifion formxlarii and legulei, as having invented cer¬ 
tain forms and monofyllables, in order to give their 


anfwers the greater appearance of gravity and myftery. Jurifdic- 
But in procel's of time they became fo much efteemed, l 'on 
that they were called prudentes and fapientes, and the II 
emperOrs appointed the judges to follow tlieir advice. J U8- 
Auguftus advanced them to be public officers of the "" 
empire; fo that they were no longer confined to the 
petty counfels of private perfons.—Bern. Rutilius has 
written- the lives of the moll famous jurifconfulti who 
have lived within thefe 2000 years. 

JURISDICTION, a power or authority, which 
a man has to do juftice in cafes of complaint made be¬ 
fore him. There are two kinds of jurifdidtion, the one 
ecclefiajlical, the other fecular. 

Secular Jurisdiction, in England, belongs to the king 
and his juitices or delegates. The courts and judges at 
Weftminfter have jurifdidtion over all England, and are 
not reftrained to any county or place; but all other courts 
are confined to their particular jurifdidtions, which if 
they exceed, whatever they do is erroneous. There 
are three forts of inferior jurifdidtions ; the firft is tene- 
replacita, to hold pleas, and the plaintiff may fue either 
there or in the king’s courts. Another is the conu- 
fance of pleas, where a right is invefted in the lord of 
the franchife to hold pleas : and he is the only perfon 
that can take advantage of it, by claiming his fran¬ 
chife. The third fort is an exempt jurifdidtion, as 
where the king grants to fome city, that the inhabi¬ 
tants flial) be fued within their city and not elfewhere ; 
though there is no jurifdidtion that can withftand a cer¬ 
tiorari to the fuperior courts. 

Ecclefiajlical Jurisdiction belongs to bilhops and their 
deputies. 

Bilhops, &c. have two kinds of jurifdidtion; the 
one internal, which is exercifed over the confcience in 
things purely fpiritual; and this they are fuppofed to 
hold immediately of God. 

The other is contentious, which is a privilege fome 
princes have given them in terminating difputes be¬ 
tween ecclefiaftics and laymen. 

JURISPRUDENCE, the fcience of what is juft 
or unjuft; or the knowledge of laws, rights, cuftoms, 
ftatutes, See. neceffary for the adminiftration of juftice. 

See Law. 

JUROR, Jurator, in a legal fenfe, is one of 
tliofe twenty-four or twelve men who are fworn to- 
deliver truth upon fuch evidence as (hall be given them 
touching any matter in queftion. The punifhment of 
petty jurors attainted of giving a verdidt contrary to e- 
vidence, willingly, is very fevere. 

JURY, a certain number of men fworn to enquire 
into and try a matter of fadt, and to declare the truth 
upon fuch evidence as lhall appear before them. 

Juries are, in the United States, the fupreme judges 
in all courts and in all caufes in which either the life, 
property, or reputation, of any man is concerned : this 
is l.kewife the diftinguilhing privilege of every Briton, 
and one of the moll glorious advantages of tlieir conftitu- 
tion ; for as every one is tried by his peers, the meaneft 
fubjedt is asfafe and as-free as the greateft. See the ar¬ 
ticle Trial. 

JvRr-MaJl, whatever is fet up in room of a mail 
that has been loft in a ftorm or an engagement, and 
to which a leffer yard, ropes, and fails, are affixed. 

JUS corona. See Hepfditarx Right, and Suc¬ 
cession. 

Jus 
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Jus Jus Ddlbt randi, in Scots law, that right which an 
II heir has by law of deliberating for a certain time whe- 
J u ft ‘ ther he will reprefent his predecelfor. 

-v Jus Devolutum, in Scots law, the right of the church, 

of prefenting a minifter to a vacant pariih, in cafe the 
patron fhall neglect to ufe that right within the time 
limited by law. 

Jus Mariti, in Scots law, the right the huffand ac¬ 
quires to his wife’s moveable eft ate, in virtue of the 
marriage. 

Jus RsliSht, in Scots law, the right the wife has in 
the goods in communion, in cafe of the previous de- 
ceafe of the hufband. 

Jus Preventions, in Scots law, the preferable right 
of jurifdiition acquired by a court, in any caufe to 
which other courts are equally competent, by having 
exercifed the firft ait of jurifdiftion. 

Jus Civile, amongft the Romans, fignified no more 
than the interpretation given by the learned, of the 
laws of the twelve tables, though the phrafe now ex¬ 
tends to the whole fyftem of the Roman laws. 

Jus Civitatis, fignifies freedom of the city of Rome, 
which intitled thofe perfons who had obtained it to 
moft of the privileges of Roman citizens—yet it differs 
from Jus Juiritium, which extended to all the advanta¬ 
ges which a free native of Rome was intitled to—the 
difference is much the fame as betwixt denization and 
naturalization with us. 

Jus Honorarium, was a name given to thofe Romans 
laws which were made up of ediits of the fupreme ma- 
giftrates, particularly the prators. 

Jus Imaginis, was the right of ufing pidtures and 
ftatues amongft the Romans, and had fome refemblance 
to the right of bearing a coat of arms amongft the 
moderns. This honour was allowed to none but thofe 
whofe anceftors or themfelves had borne fome curule 
office, that is, had been Curule, JEdile, Cenfor, Prsetor, or 
Cotiful. 

The ufe of ftatues, See. which the Jus Imaginis gave, 
was the exhibiting them in funeral proceffions. See. See 
' Image. 

Jus Papirianum, was the laws of Romulus, Numa, 
and other kings of Rome, colledted into a body by 
Sextus Papirius, who lived in the time of Tarquin the 
Proud, which accounts for the name. 

Jus Prium Liberorum was a privilege granted to fuch 
perfons in the city of Rome as had three children, by 
which they were exempted from all troublefome offices. 
The fame exemption was granted to any perfon, who 
lived in other parts of Italy, having four children ; and 
thofe that lived in the provinces, provided they had 
five (or as fome fay feven) children, were intitled to 
the fame immunities. This was good policy, and tend¬ 
ed to the population of the empire. For a lurther ac¬ 
count of thefe privileges, See Children. 

JUSSICA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 17th order, 
Ca’yranthame. The calyx is quadripartite or quinque- 
partite fuperior; there are four or five petals; the cap- 
fule quadrilocular or quinquelocular, oblong, opening 
at the angles; the feeds are numerous and fmall. 

JUST, a fportive kind of combat on horfeback, man 
aguinft man, armed with lances. The word is by 


fome derived from the French joujle, of the Latin jiuc'a, Juftel, 
becaufe the combatants fought near one another. Sal- J ufi icc * 
mafius derives it from the modern Greek zoujlra, or 
rather which is ufed in this fenfe by Nicepho- 

rus Gregorius. Others derive it from jujla, which in 
the corrupt age of the Latin tongue was ufed for this 
exercife, by reafon it was fuppofed a more juft and 
equal combat than the tournament. 

The difference between jufts and tournaments con- 
fifts in this, that the latter is the genus, of which the 
former is only a fpecies. Tournaments included all 
kinds of military fports and engagements made out 
of gallantry and diverfion: Jufts were thofe particu¬ 
lar combats where the parties were near each other, 
and engaged with lance and fword. Add, that the 
tournament was frequently performed by a number of 
cavaliers, who fought in a body : The juft was a fingle 
combat of one man againft another.—Though thejufts 
were ufually made in tournaments after a general ren¬ 
counter of all the cavaliers, yet they were fometimes 
fingly, and independent of any tournament. See Tour¬ 
nament. 

He who appeared for the firft time at a juft, forfeit¬ 
ed his helm or cafque unlefs he had forfeited before at 
a tournament. 

JUSTEL (Chriftopher), a learned counfellor, and 
fecretary to the French king, was born at Paris in, 

1580, and applied himfelf to the ftudy of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory. He maintained a correfpondence with the 
moft learned men of his time, as archbifhop Ufheiy 
Sir Henry Spelman, Blondel, See. till his death, which 
happened in 1649. He wrote, 1. The code of the 
canons of the church univerfal, and the councils of' 

Africa, with notes. 2. A genealogical hiftory of the- 
houfe of Auvergne. And, 3 Collections of Greek, 
and Latin canons, from feveral manuferipts, which, 
formed the Bibliotheca juris canortici veteris, publifh- 
ed in 2 vols folio, by William Voet and. our author’s, 
fon. 

Justel (Henry), fon of the foregoing, was born at 
Paris in 1620. He became fecretary and counfellor to 
the king ; and was as diftinguifhed for his own learning 
as remarkable for encouraging it in others. Fie came 
to London in 1681, on the perfecution of the Protef-. 
tants ; and was made keeper of the. royal'library at St. 
James’s: which office he held till his death in 1693,, 
when he was fucceeded by the famous Dr Bentley.. 

He wrote feveral books, the titles of which may bee 
feen in the catalogue of the Bodleian library. 

JUSTICE, in a moral fenfe, is one of the four car-, 
dinal virtues, which gives every perfon his due.. 

Civilians diftinguilh juftice into two kinds ; communi¬ 
cative and dijlributive. The former eftablifties fair deal-, 
ing in the mutual commerce between man and man ; 
and includes fmcerity in our difeourfe, and integrity in. 
our dealings. The effeit of fmcerity is mutual confi¬ 
dence, fo neceffary among the members of the fame : 
community,- and this mutual confidence is fuftained 
and preferved by the integrity of our conduit. 

Dijlributive juftice is that by which the differences of 
mankind are decided, according to the rules of equity. 

The former is the juftice of private individuals j the- 
latter of princes and magiftrates. 

Fidelity and truth are, the foundations of juftice. As, 

t.O-v 
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‘faftkc. to be perfectly juft is an attribute of the Divine Na¬ 
ture, to be fo to the utmoft of our ability is the glory 
of man. 

The following examples of this virtue are extradled 
.from various authors. 

1. Among the feveral virtues of Ariftides, that for 
"which he was molt renowned was juftice ; becaufe this 
virtue is of moll general ufe, its benefits extending 
•.to a greater number of perfons, as it is the foundation, 
and in a manner tire foul, of every public office and 
^employment, Hence it was that Ariftides, though in 
low circumftances, and of mean extraction, obtained 
the glorious furname of the JuJl; a title, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, truly royal, or rather truly divine; but of which 
.princes are leldom ambitious, becaufe generally igno¬ 
rant of its beauty and excellency. They choofe rather 
.to be called the conquerors of cities and the thunder- 
.bolts of war, preferring the vain honour of pompous 
’titles, which convey no other idea than violence and 
.flaughter, to the folid glory of thofe expreffive of good- 
nefs and virtue. How much Ariftides deferved the 
;title given him, will appear in the following inftances ; 
.though it ought to be obferved, that he acquired it not 
-by one or two particular actions, but by the whole te¬ 
nor of his condudt. 

Themiftocles having conceived the defign of fup- 
-planting -the Lacedemonians, and of taking the go¬ 
vernment of Greece out of their hands, in order to 
.put it into thofe of the Athenians, kept his eye and 
his thoughts continually fixed upon that great projedt; 
and as he was not very nice or fcrupulous in the choice 
of his meafures, whatever tended towards the accom- 
•plifhing of the end he had in view he looked upon as 
juft and lawful. 

On a certain day then he declared in a full aflembly 
: of the people, that he had a very important defign to 
propofe; but that he could not communicate it to the 
people, becaufe its fuccefs required it fhould be carried 
on with the greateft fecrecy : he therefore defired they 
-would appoint a perfon to whom he might explain 
himfelf upon the matter in queftion. Ariftides was 
unanimoufly fixed upon by the whole aflembly, who 
referred themfelves entirely to his opinion of the affair; 
fo great a confidence had they both in his probity and 
prudence, Themiftocles, therefore, having taken him 
afide, told him that the defign he had conceived was 
to burn the fleet belonging to the reft of the Grecian 
.ftates, which then lay in a neighbouring port; and by 
this means Athens would certainly become miftrefs of 
all Greece. Ariftides hereupon returned to the aflem¬ 
bly, and only declared to them that indeed nothing 
could be more advantageous to the commonwealth than 
Themiftocles’s projeft, but that at the fame time no¬ 
thing in the world could be more unjuft. All the peo¬ 
ple unanimoufly ordained that Themiftocles fhould en¬ 
tirely defift from his project. 

There is not perhaps in all hiftory a fad more wor¬ 
thy of admiration than this. It is not a company of 
philofophers (to whom it cofts nothing to eftablilh fine 
maxims and fublime notions -of morality in the fchool) 
who determine on this occafian that the confideration 
of profit and advantage ought never to prevail in pre¬ 
ference to what is honeft and juft; but the whole peo¬ 
ple who are highly interefted in .the propofal made to 


them, that are convinced it is of the greateft import- Juftice. 

ance to the welfare of the ftate, and who, however, re-'- v — 

jeft it with unanimous confent, and without a mo¬ 
ment’s hefltation; and for this only reafon, that it is 
contrary to juftice. How black and perfidious, on the 
other hand, was the defign which Themiftocles propo- 
fed to them, of burning the fleet of their Grecian con¬ 
federates at a time of entire peace, folely to aggrandize 
the power of the Athenians ! Had he an hundred times 
the merit aferibed to him, this Angle action would be 
fufficient to fully all his glory ; for it is the heart, that 
is to fay, integrity and probity, which conftitutes and 
diftinguilhes true merit. 

2. The government of Greece having pafled from 
Sparta to the Athenians, it was thought proper under 
this new government to lodge in the ifland of Delos 
the common treafure of Greece; to fix new regula¬ 
tions with regard to the public money; and to lay 
fuch a tax as might be regulated according to the re¬ 
venue of each city and ftate, in order that the ex- 
pences being equally borne by the feveral individuals 
who compofed the body of the allies, fto one might 
have reafon to murmur. The difficulty was to find a 
perfon of fo honeft and incorrupt a mind, as to dil- 
charge faithfully an employment of fo delicate and 
dangerous a kind, the due admini fixation of which fo 
nearly concerned the public welfare. All the allies 
caft their eyes on Ariftides ; accordingly they invefted 
him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax 
on each of them, relying entirely on his wifdom and 
juftice. The citizens had no caufe to repent their 
choice. He prefided over the treafury with the fideli¬ 
ty and difintereftednefs of a man who looks upon it as 
Z. capital crime to embezzle the fmalleft portion of an¬ 
other’s poffeffions, with the care and activity of a fa¬ 
ther of a family in tire management of his'own eftate, 
and with the caution and integrity of a perfon who 
confiders the public moneys as lacred. In fine, he fuc- 
ceeded in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, 
viz. to acquire the love of all in an office in which he 
who efcapes the public odium gains a great point. 

Such is the glorious .character which Seneca gives of a 
perfon charged with an employment of almoft the fame 
kind, and the nobleft eulogium that can be given to 
fuch as adminifter public revenues. It is the exadt 
picture of Ariftides. He difeovered fo much probity 
and wifdom in the exercife of this office, that no man 
complained ; and thofe times were confidered ever af¬ 
ter as the golden age; that is, the period in which 
Greece had attained its higheft pitch of virtue and 
happtnefs. 

While he was treafurer-general of the "republic, he 
madejt appear that his predeceffors in that office had 
cheated the ftate of vaft fums of money, and among 
the reft Themiftocles in particular; for this great man, 
with all his merit, was not irreproachable on that head; 
for which reafon, when Ariftides came to pafs his ac¬ 
count, Themiftocles raifed a mighty fadtion againft 
him, accufed him of having embezzled the public 
treafure, and prevailfcd fo far as to have him condemned 
and fined. But the principal inhabitants, and the 
nroft virtuous part of the citizens, rifing up againft fo 
unjuft a fentence, not only the judgment was reverfed 
and the fine remitted, but ie was elected treafurer a- 
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gain for the year enfuing. He then feemed to repent difpofition of mind proceeds that avidity of wealth Juftice; 
of his former adminiftration; and by ihowing himfelf and that habitual fraud which perpetually embroil v 
more tractable and indulgent towards others, he found civil fociety: from this fatal fource arifes that deluge 
out the iecret of pleafing all that plundered the com- of iniquity which has overflowed the-world ; from this-, 
monwealth : for as he neither reproved them nor preference of intereft to honefty proceed eyery unjuft- 
narrowly infpefted their accounts, all thefe plunderers, litigation and every aft of violence. And .yet nothing, 
grown fat with Ipoil and rapine, now extolled Arifli- is more certain than that “ Whatever is unjult mull, 
des to the Ikies. It would have been eafy for him, as upon the whole, be difadvantageous which might 
we perceive, to have enriched himfelf in a poll of that be proved thus: 

nature, which feems, as it were, to invite a man to it Nothing is advantageous or ufeful but that which- 
by the many favourable opportunities it lays in his has a tendency to render us happy: the higheft advan-- 
way; efpecially as he had to do with’officers, who for tage, or abfolute utility, is complete happinefs ; and-, 
their part were intent upon nothing but robbing the to this happinefs, whatever is advantageous or ufeful- 
public, and would have been ready to conceal the is relative as to an ultimate end; and nothing that is-- 
frauds of the treafurer their mailer up#n condi- not thus relative to happinefs can properly be faid to 
tion he did them the fame favour. Thefe very offi- be advantageous orufeful. But whatever is unjuft, is fo* 
cers now made intereft with the people to have him far from tending to promote, that it dellroys our hap- 
continued a third year in the fame employment: but pinefs ; for whatever is unjuft is contrary to the Divine - 
when the time of election was come, juft as they were will: but it is not poffible that we fhould become hap- 
on the point of electing Arillides unanimously, he py by refilling that will; becaufe of this will our hap- 
rofe up, and warmly reproved the Athenian people: pinefs is the immediate objeft. God is not a tyrant, 

“ What (fays he), when I managed your treafure proud of incontroulable power, who impofes capricious 
with all the fidelity and diligence anhonell man is ca- laws only as tells of our obedience, and to make us- 
pable of, I met with the moll cruel treatment, and the feel the weight of his yoke ; all his precepts are lelTons 
moll mortifying returns; and now that I have aban- which teach us how to be happy. But it is the will' 
doned it to the mercy of thefe robbers of the repub- of God that we fhould be juft ; from whence it fol- 
lic, I am an admirable man and the bell of citizens ! I lows, that no true happinefs can be acquired by thofe - 
cannot help declaring to you, that I am more aftiamed who are unjuft. An adtion, therefore, wh : ch is con- 
of the honour you do me this day, than I was of the trary to the will of God, mull be inconfiftent with - -.' 
condemnation you palled againft me this time twelve- our true intereft ; and confequently, fo far from being; 
month ; and with grief I find that it is more glorious ufeful or expedient, it mull inevitably produce ruin'. 
with us to be complaifant to knaves than to lave the and mifery. Injuilice fometimes meets with-the pu- 
treafures of the republic.” By this declaration he ft- nifhment it deferves in this world ; butif it Ihould efcape 
lenced the public plunderers and gained the efteem of. here,- it does not follow that it will for ever efcape. It 
all good men. proves, on the contrary, that there is another world-. 

3. In the Univerfal Hiftory we meet with the fol- in which the fates of mankind will be impartially de- - 
lowing remarkable inllance of a fcrupulous regard to cided. 

juftice in a Perfian king named Noufchirvan. Having But to prevent the dreadful confulion which the - ' 
been out a-hunting, and deftrous of eating feme of the miftaken notion of intereft had introduced among man- • 
venifon in the field, feveral of his attendants went to a kind, it became neceffary to have recourfe to the in- 
neighbouring village and took away a quantity of fait nate- principles of juftice; to fufpend the balance and' 
to feafon it. The king fulpefting hoyv they had a fled, dilplay the.fword, for the determination of differences - 
ordered that they Ihould immediately go and pay for and the punilhment of guilt. This is the realbn and 
it. Then turning to his attendants, he faid, “ This is origin of diftributive juftice, which became the necef- - 
a fmall matter in itfelf, but a great one as it regards fary appendage of fovereignty. Accordingly in an- 
me : for a king ought ever to be juft, becaufe he is an cient times, princes adminiftered juftice in perfon and* 
example to his fubjefts; and if he fwerves in trifles, without delay; but at length being embarraffed and 
they will become diifolute. If J. cannot make all my opprelfed by the' multiplicity of bufmefs which in¬ 
people juft in the fmalleft. things, I can at lead Jhow creafed with their dominions, or 5 diverted from their ■ 
them it is poffible to be fo.” . attention to civil government by the command of 

Thefe examples, to which many more might be armies, certain laws were eftablilhed with great folem-- - 
added, are highly pleafing to a fagacious and virtuous nity to adjuft and determine, the differences which might 
mind; but the ienfual and brutal part of mankind, arife among the members of the fame community,, and*, 
who regard only the prefent moment, who fee no ob- to reprefs the infolence of thofe who dared to violate ■ 
jefls but thofe which fall under the cognizance of the the public peace, by poffeffing them with the- dread . 
corporeal eye, and eftimate the merit of every a< 5 tion either of.corporeal punilhment or;infamy.- The exe- 
by the gain which it produces, have always confidered eution of thefe laws was put into the hands of fubor- - 
juftice and utility as independent of each other. They dinate judges. Thefe delegates of the fovereign power 
put utility in the balance againft honefty every day; were called magiftrates-; and thefe are the perfons by 
and never fail to incline the beam in favour of the for- whom juftice is at this time adminiftered, except in . 
mer, if the fuppofed advantage is thought to be con- particular cafes, in which the fovereign himfelf inter* , 
jfiderable. They have no regard to juftice but as they feres. But by whomfoever this kind of juftice is ad- 
reckon to gain by it, or at leaft not to lofe ; and are miniftered, it ought to be done fpeedily, impartially,, 
always ready to defert it when it expofes them to any and without expence to the parties, 
danger or threatens them with any lofs. From this. 4. Ariftides being judge between two private -per* 
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.Juftice, fons, one of them declared, that his adverfary had 
' v ' greatly injured AriftiJes. <! Relate rather, good' 
friend (faid he, interrupting him), what wrong he 
hath done thee ; for it is thy caufe, not mine, that I 
now fit judge of.”—Again : Being defired by Simo¬ 
nides, a poet of Chios, who had a caufe to try before 
him, to ftretch a point in his favour, he replied, “ As 
you would not be a good poet if your lines ran con¬ 
trary to the juft meafures and rules of your art; fo I 
fhould neither be a good judge nor an honeft man if 
I decided aught in oppofition to law and juftice.” 

5. Artabarzanes, an officer of Artaxerxes king of 
Perfia, begged his majefty to confer a favour upon him; 
which if complied with would be an adt of injuftice. 
The king being informed that the promife of a confi- 
clerable furn of money was the only motive that in¬ 
duced the officer to make fo unreafonable a requeft, 
ordered his treafurer to give him thirty thoufand da- 
riufes, being a prefent of equal value with that which 
he was to have received. Giving him the order for 
the money, “ Here, take (fays the king) this token 
of my ffiendfhip for you: a gift of this nature can¬ 
not make me poor; but complying with your requeft 
would make me poor indeed, for it would make me 
unjuft.” 

6. Cambyfes king of Perfia was remarkable for 
the feverity of his government and his inexorable re¬ 
gard to juftice. This prince had a particular favour¬ 
ite whom he made a judge ; and this judge reckoned 
himfelf fo fecure in the credit he had with his mafter, 
that without any more ado caufes were bought and 
fold in the courts of judicature as openly as provifions 
in the market. But when Cambyfes was informed of 
thefe proceedings, enraged to find his friendfhip fo un¬ 
gratefully abufed, the honour of his government pro- 
ftituted, and the liberty and property of his fubjefts 
facrificed to the avarice of his wretched minion, he 
ordered him to be feized and publicly degraded ; after 
which he commanded his fkin to be ftripped over his 
ears, and the feat of judgment to be covered with it as 
a warning to others. At the fame time, to convince 
the world that this feverity proceeded only from the 
love of juftice, he permitted the ion to fucceed his fa¬ 
ther in the honours and office of prime minifter. 

7. When Charles duke of Burgundy, furnamed the 
Bold, reigned over fpacious dominions, now fwallow- 
ed up by the power of France, he heaped many fa¬ 
vours and honours upon Claudius Rynfault, a Ger¬ 
man, who had ferved him in his wars- againft the in- 
fults of his neighbours. The prince himfelf was a 
perfon of fingular humanity and juftice ; and being 
prepoffeffed in favour of Rynfault, upon the deceafe of 
the governor of the chief town of Zealand gave him that 
command. He was not long feated on that govern¬ 
ment before he caft his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman 
of exquiiitc beauty, the wife of'Paul Danvelt, a 
wealthy merchant of the city, under his protection 
and government. Rynfirult was a man of a warm 
conftitution, and violent inclination to women. He 
knew what it was to enjoy the fatisfadtions which are 
reaped from the poffeffion of beauty; but was ail ut¬ 
ter ftranger to the decencies, honours, and delicacies, 
that attend the pafiion toward them in elegant minds. 
He could with his tongue utter a paffion with which 
his heart was wholly untouched. In fhort, he was 
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one of thofe brutal minds which can be gratified with Juftice. 
the violation of innocence and beauty, without the *— 
leaft pity, paffion, or love for that with which they are 
fo much delighted. 

Rynfault being refolved to accompliffi his will on 
the wife of Danvelt, left no arts untried to get into 
a familiarity at her houfe ; but fhe knew his character 
and difpofition too well not to fhun all occafions that 
might enfnare her into his converfation. The gover¬ 
nor, defpairing of fuccefs by ordinary means, appre¬ 
hended and imprifoned her huffiand, under pretence of 
an information that he was guilty of a correfpondence 
with the enemies of the duke to betray the town into 
their poffeffion. This defign had its defired effedt ; 
and the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, tire day be¬ 
fore that which was appointed for his execution, pre- 
fented herfelf in the hall of the governor’s houfe, and 
as he paffed through the apartment threw herfelf at 
his feet, and holding his knees, befeeched his mercy. 
Rynfault beheld her with a diffembled fatisfadtion; 
and affuming an air of thought and authority, he bid 
her rife, and told her fhe muft follow him to his clo- 
fet; and afking her whether fhe knew the hand of the 
letter he pulled out of his pocket ? went from her, 
leaving this admonition aloud: “ If you would fave 
your hufband, you muft give me an account of all you 
know, without prevarication ; for every body is fa- 
tisfied that he is too fond of you to be able to hide 
from you the names of the reft of the confpirators, 
or any other particulars whatfoever.” He went to 
his clofet, and foon after the lady was fent for to an 
audience. The fervant knew his diftance when mat¬ 
ters of ftate were to be debated; and the gover¬ 
nor, laying afide the air with which he had appeared 
in public, began to be the fupplicant, and to rally an 
affliction which it was in her power eafily to remove. 

She eafily perceived his intention; and, bathed in 
tears, began to deprecate fo wicked a defign. Luft, 
like ambition, takes all the faculties of the mind and 
body into its fervice and fubjedtion. Her becoming 
tears, her honeft anguifh, the -wringing of her hands, 
and the many changes of her pofture and figure in the 
vehemence of fpeaking, were but fo many attitudes in 
which he beheld her beauty, and farther incentives of 
his defire. All humanity was loft in that one appetite ; 
and he fignified to her in fo many plain terms, that ,he 
was unhappy till he poffeffed her, and nothing lefs 
fhould be the price of her hufband’s life ; and fhe 
muft, before the following noon, pronounce the 
death or enlargement of Danvelt. After this notifi¬ 
cation, when he faw Sapphira enough diftradted to 
make the fubjedt of their difeourfe to common eyes 
appear different from what it was, he called his fer- 
vants to condudt her to the gate. Loaded with' in- 
fupportable affliction, fhe immediately repairs to her 
hufband, and having fignified to the goalers that fhe 
had a propofal to make to her hufband from the go¬ 
vernor, fhe was left alone with him, revealed to him 
all that had paffed, and reprefented the endlefs con¬ 
flict fhe was in between love to his perfon and fidelity 
to his bed. It is eafy to imagine the fliarp affliction 
this honeft pair was in upon filch an incident, in lives 
not ufed to any but ordinary occurrences. The man 
was bridled by fhame from fpeaking what his fear 
prompted upon fo near an approach of death ; but let 
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Juftice. fall words that fignified to her, he fliould not think 
—^~ her polluted, though lhe had not confeffed to hifti 
that the governor had violated her perfon, fince he 
knew her will had no part in the addon. She parted 
from him with his oblique permiffion, to fave a life 
he had not refolution enough to refign for the fafety 
of his honour. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 
the governor, and being led into a remote apartment, 
fubmitted to his defires. Rynfault commended her 
charms; claimed a familiarity after what had paffed 
between them; and with an air of gaiety, in the 
language of a gallant, bid her return and take her 
hufband out of prifon: but, continued he, my fair 
one mull not be offended that I have taken care he 
fhould not be an interruption to our future affignations. 
Thefe lall words foreboded what fhe found when (he 
came to the gaol, her hufband executed by the order 
of Rynfault. 

It was remarkable, that the woman, who was full 
of tears and lamentations during the whole courfe of 
her afflidtion, uttered neither figh nor complaint, but 
Hood fixed with grief at this confummation of her 
misfortunes. She betook herfelf to her abode; and, 
after having in folitude paid her devotions to Him who 
is the avenger of innocence, fhe repaired privately to 
court. Her perfon, and a certain grandeur of* forrow 
negligent of forms, gained her paffage into the prefence 
of the duke her fovereign. As foon as fhe came into the 
prefence, fhe broke forth into the following words; 
“ Behold, O mighty- Charles, a wretch weary of life, 
though it has always been fpent with innocence and 
virtue. It is not in your power to redrefs my injuries, 
but it is to avenge them; and if the protection of the 
diflreffed, and the punifhment of oppreffors, is a tafk 
Worthy of a prince, I bring the duke of Burgundy 
ample matter for doing honour to his own great name, 
.and of wiping infamy off mine.” When fhe had fpo- 
ken this, fhe delivered to the duke a paper reciting her 
ftory. He read it with all the emotion that indigna¬ 
tion and pity could raife in a prince jealous of his ho¬ 
nour in the behaviour of his officers and the profperity 
of his fubjedls. 

Upon an appointed day Rynfault was fent for to 
court, and in the prefence of a few of the council 
confronted by Sapphira. The prince afking, “ Do 
you know that lady ?” Rynfault, as foon as he could 
recover his furprife, told the duke he would marry 
her, if his highnefs would pleafe to think that a repa¬ 
ration. The duke feemed contented with this an- 
fwer, and flood by during the immediate folerhniza- 
tion of the ceremony. At the conclufion of it he 
told Rynfault, “ Thus far you have done as conftrain- 
ed by my authority: I lhall not be fatisfied of your 
kind ufage of her, without you fign a gift of your 
whole eftate to her after your deceafe.” To the per¬ 
formance of this alfo the duke was a witnefs. When 
thefe two acts were executed, the duke turning to the 
lady, told her, “ It now remains for me to put you in 
quiet poffeffion of what your hufband has fo bounti¬ 
fully beftowed on youand ordered the immediate 
execution of Rynfault. 

8 . One of the greateft of the Turkifh princes was 
Mamood, or Mahmud, the Gaznevide. His name is 
dill venerable in the eaft ; and of the noble parts of his 
Vol. IX, 


character, a regard- to juftice was not the leaft. Of Juflice. ^ 
this the following example is related by Mr Gibbon in ' v 
his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. —As he fat 
in the divan, an unhappy fubjedt bowed before the 
throne to accufe the infolence of a Turkifh foldier wh 1 
had driven him from his houfe and bed. “ Sufpen.i 
your clamours (faid Mahmud) ; inform me of his next 
vifit, and ourfelf in perfon will judge and punifh the 
offender.” The fultan followed his guide; inverted 
the houfe with his guards; and extinguiflung th .* 
torches, pronounced the death of the criminal, who 
had been feized in the act of rapine and adultery. Af¬ 
ter the execution of his fentence, the lights were re¬ 
kindled, and Mahmud fell proftrate in prayer; then 
rifmg from the ground, he demanded feme homely' 
fare, which he devoured with the voracioufnefs of hun¬ 
ger. The poor man, whofe injury he had avenged, 
was Unable to fupprefs his aftonilhment and curiofity; 
and the courteous monarch condefcended to explain 
the motives of this Angular behaviour. “ I had reafon 
to fufpeCt that none except one of my fons could dare 
to perpetrate fuch an outrage; and I extinguifhed the 
lights, that my juftice might be blind and inexorable. 

My prayer was a thankfgiving on the difeovery of the 
offender; and fo painful was my anxiety, that I had 
paffed three days without food fince the firfl moment 
of your complaint.” 

9. In Bourgoane’s Travels in Spain, vol. iii. the 
following anecdote is given of Peter III. of Caftile. 

A canon of the cathedral of Seville, affeCted in his 
drefs, and particularly in his fhoes, could not find a 
workman to his liking. An unfortunate fnoemaker, 
to whom he applied after quitting many others, ha¬ 
ving brought him a pair of fhoes not made to pleafe 
his tafte, the canon became furious, and feizing one 
of the tools of the fhoemaker, gave him with it fo many 
blows upon the head as laid him dead upon the floor. 

The unhappy man left a widow, four daughters, and 
a fon 14 years of age, the eldeft of the indigent family. 

They made their complaints to the chapter: the ca¬ 
non was profecuted and condemned not to appear in 
the choir for a year. The young fhoemaker having 
attained to man’s eftate, was fcarcely able to get a 
livelihood; and overwhelmed with wretchednefs fat 
down on the day of a proceffion at the door of the 
cathedral of Seville in the moment the proceffion paf¬ 
fed by. Amongft the other canons he perceived the 
murderer of his father. At the fight of this man, filial 
affedlion, rage, and defpair, got fo far the better of 
his reafon, that he fell furioufly upon the prieft, and 
ftabbed him to the heart., The young man was feized, 
convidted of the crime, *and immediately condemned 
to be quartered alive. Peter, whom we call the Cruel^ 
and whom the Spaniards, with more reafon, call the 
lover of juftice , Was then at Seville. The affair came to 
his knowledge; and after learning the particulars, he 
determined to be hithfelf the judge of the young fhoe¬ 
maker. When he proceeded to give judgment, he 
firfl annulled the fentence juft pronounced by the -cler¬ 
gy; and after afking the young man what profeffien 
he was, “ I forbid you (faid he) to make fhoes for a 
year to come.” 

10. In Galdwin’s Hi ftory of Indoftan, a Angular 
fadt is related of the emperor Jehangir, under whofe 
father Akber the Mogul empire in Hindoftan firfl ob- 
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Juftioc. tamed any regular form. Jehangir fucceeded him at 
v ' Agra on the 2 2d of O&ober 1605 5 anc * the fir ft or¬ 
der which he iffued on his acceffion to the throne was 
for the conftru&ion of the golden chain of jujlice. It 
was made of pure gold, and meafured 30 yards, con¬ 
fiding of 60 links, weighing four maunds of Hindo- 
ftan (about 400 pounds avoirdupois). One end of the 
chain was fufpended from the royal baftion of the for- 
trefs of Agra, and the other faftened in the ground 
near the fide of the river. The intention of this ex¬ 
traordinary invention was, that if the officers of the 
courts of law were partial in their decifions, or dilatory 
in the adminiftration of juftice, the injured parties 
might come themfelves to this chain; and making a 
noife by fhaking the links of it, give notice that they 
were waiting to reprefent their grievances to his ma- 
jefty.” 

Justice is alfo an appellation given to a perfon de¬ 
puted by the king to adminifter juftice to his fubjeffs, 
whofe authority arifes from his deputation, and not 
by right of magiftracy. 

Of thefe juftices there are various kinds in England 5 
viz. 

Chief Justice of the King's Bench , is the capital juf¬ 
tice of Great Britain, and is a lord by his office. His 
bufinefs is chiefly to hear and determine all pleas of 
the crown; that is, fuch as concern offences againft 
the crown, dignity, "and peace of the king; as trea- 
fons, felonies, &c. This officer was formerly not only 
chief juftice, but alfo chief baron for the exchequer, 
and mafter of the court of wards. He ufually fat in 
the king’s palace, and there executed that office, for¬ 
merly performed per comitem palatii; he determined in 
that place all the differences happening between the 
barons aud other great men. He had the prerogative 
of being viceregent of the kingdom whenever the king 
went beyond fea, and was ufually chofen to that of¬ 
fice out of the prime nobility; but his power was re¬ 
duced by -king Richard I. and king Edward II. His 
office is now divided, and his title changed from capi- 
talis Anglia jujlitiarius , to capitalis jujlitiarius ad placita, 
coram rege tenenda, or capitalis jujlitiarius band regii. 

Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, he who with his 
affiftants hears and determines all caufes at the com¬ 
mon law; that is to fay, all civil caufes between com¬ 
mon perfons, as well perfonal as real; and he is alfo a 
lord by his office. 

Justice of the Forejl, is a lord by his office, who has 
power and authority to determine offences committed 
in the king’s forefts, &c. which are not to be determi¬ 
ned by any other court of juftice. Of thefe there are 
two ; whereof one has jurifdiftion over all the forefts 
on this fide Trent, and the other beyond it. 

By many ancient records, it appears to be a place 
of great honour and authority, and is never bellowed 
but on fome perfon of great diftindtion. The court 
where this juftice fits is called the juftice feat of the fo¬ 
rejl, held once every three years, for hearing and de¬ 
termining all trefpaffes within the foreft, and all claims 
of franchifes, liberties, and privileges, and all pleas and 
caufes whatfoever therein arifing. This court may fine 
and imprifon for offences within the foreft, it being a 
court of record; and therefore a writ of error lies from 
hence to the court of king’s bench. The laft court 
of juftice feat of any note was that held in the reign 


of Charles I. before the earl of Holland. After the Juftice; 
reftoration another was held for form’s fake before the '— — 
earl of Oxford; but fince the revolution in 1688, the 
foreft laws have fallen into total difufe, to the great ad¬ 
vantage of the fubjedt. 

This is the only juftice who may appoint a deputy: 
he is alfo called jujlice in eyre of the forejl. 

Justices of AJftfe, were fuch as were wont by fpe- 
cial commiffion to be fent into this or that county 
to take affiles, for the eafe of the fubjedts. For* 
whereas thefe actions pafs always by jury, fo many 
men might not without great damage and charge be 
brought up to London ; and therefore juftices, for this 
purpofe, by commiffions particularly authorifed, were 
fent down to them. Thefe continue to pafs the cir¬ 
cuit by two and two twice every year through all 
England, except the four northern counties, where 
they go only once, difpatching their feveral bufineffes by 
feveral commiffions ; for they have one commiffion to 
take affifes, another to deliver gaols, and another of 
oyer and terminer. In London and Middlefex a court 
of general gaol-delivery is held eight times in the year. 

All the juftices of peace of any county wherein the 
affifes are held, are bound by law to attend them, or 
elfe are liable to a fine ; in order to return recogni¬ 
zances, &c. and to affift the judges in fuch matters as 
lie within their knowledge and jurifdidtion, and in 
which fome of them have been probably concerned, 
by way of previous examination. See Assises and 
Jury. 

Justices in Eyre (jujliciarii itinerantes, or errantes), 
were thofe who were anciently fent with commiffion 
into divers counties to hear fuch caufes efpecially as 
were termed pleas of the crown ; and that for the eafe 
of the fubjett, who muft elfe have been hurried to the 
courts of Weftminfter, if the caufe were too high for 
the county-courts. 

According to fome, thefe juftices were fent once in 
feven years ; but others will have them to have been 
fent oftener. Camden fays, they were inftituted in 
the reign of king Henry II. A. D. 1184; but they ap¬ 
pear to be of an older date. 

They were fomewhat like our juftices of affife -at this 
day; though for authority and manner of proceeding 
very different. 

Justices of Gaol-Delivery, thofe commiffioned to 
hear and determine caufes appertaining to fuch as for 
any offence are call, into prifon. Juftices of gaol-de¬ 
livery are impowered by the common law to proceed 
upon indictments of felony, trefpafs, &c. and to order 
execution or reprieve; and they have power to dif- 
charge fuch prifoners as upon their trials fhall be ac¬ 
quitted.; alfo all fuch againft whom, on proclamation 
made, no evidence appears to indict; which juftices 
of oyer and terminer, &c. may not do. 2 Hawk. 24, 

25. But thefe juftices have nothing to do with any 
perfon not in the cuftody of the prifon except in fome 
fpecial cafes; as if fome of the accomplices to a fe¬ 
lony may be in fuch prifon and fome of them out of 
it, the juftices may receive an appeal againft thofe who 
are out of the prifon as well as thofe who are in it; 
which appeal, after the trial of fuch prifoners, fhall be 
removed into B. R. and procefs iffue from them againft: 
the reft. But if thofe out of prifon be omitted in the 
appeal, they can never be put into any other; becaufe 

there 
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Juftice. there can be but one appeal for one felony. In this 
" V way the goals are cleared, and all offenders tried, pu- 

nifhed, or delivered, in every year.—Their commiffion 
is now turned over to the juftices of affife. 

Justices of Niji Prius are now the fame with juf- 
tices of ajffe. It is a common adjournment of a caufe 
in the common pleas to put it off to fuch a day, Nifi 
prius jujlitiarii venerint ad eas parte; ad capiendas ajfifas ; 
from which claufe of adjournment they are called jujlices 
of nifi prius , as well as jujlices of afffe , on account of the 
writ and aftions they have to deal in. 

Justices of Oyer and Terminer , were juftices deputed 
on fome fpecial occafions to hear and determine parti¬ 
cular caufes.—The commiffion of oyer and terminer 
is directed to certain perfons upon any infurre&ion, 
heinous demeanour, or trefpafs committed, who mull 
firft enquire, by means of the grand jury or inqueft, 
before they are empowered to hear and determine by 
the help of the petit jury, it was formerly held, that 
no judge or other lawyer could aft in the commiffion 
of oyer and terminer, or in that of goal-delivery, with¬ 
in the county where he was born or inhabited ; but it 
was thought proper by 12 Geo. II. cap. 27. to allow 
any man to be a juftice of oyer and terminer and gene¬ 
ral gaol-delivery within any county of England. 

Justices of the Peace are perfons of intereft and cre¬ 
dit, appointed by the king’s commiffion to keep the 
peace of the county where they live. 

Of thefe fome for fpecial refpeft are made of the 
quorum, fo as no bufinefs of importance may be dis¬ 
patched without the prefence or affent of them or 
one of them. However, every juftice of peace hath a 
Separate power, and his office is to call before him, 
examine, iffue warrants for apprehending, and commit 
to prifon, all thieves, murderers, wandering rogues ; 
thofe who hold conspiracies, riots, and almoft all de¬ 
linquents which may occafion the breach of the peace 
and quiet of the fubjeft ; to commit to prifon fuch as 
cannot find bail, and to fee them brought forth in due 
time to trial; and bind over the profecutors to the af- 
fifes. And if they negleft to certify examinations and 
informations to the next gaol-delivery, or do not bind 
over profecutors, they fhall be fined. A juftice may 
commit a perfon that doth a felony in his own view, 
without warrant; but if on the information of ano¬ 
ther, he mull make a warrant under hand and Seal for 
that purpofe. If complaint and oath be made before 
a juftice of goods ftolen, and the informer, fufpefting 
that they are in a particular houfe, fhows the caufe of 
his fufpicion, the juftice may grant a warrant to the 
conftable, &c. to Search in the place fufpefted, to 
feize the goods and perfon in whole cuftody they are 
found, and bring them before him or fome other juf¬ 
tice. The fearch on thefe warrants ought to be in 
the day-time, and doors may be broke open by con- 
ftables to take the goods. Juftices of peace may make 
and perfuade an agreement in petty quarrels and 
breaches of the peace, where the king is not entitled to a 
fine, though they may not compound offences or take 
money for making agreements. A juftice hath a dis¬ 
cretionary power of binding to the good behaviour; and 
may require a recognizance, with a great penalty of one, 
for his keeping of the peace, where the party bound is 
a dangerous perfon, and likely to break the peace, 
and do much mifchief; and for default of fureties he 
may be committed to gaol. But a man giving Secu¬ 


rity for keeping the peace in the king’s bench or chan- Jufllcet ^ 
eery, may have a fuperfedeas to the juftices in the coun¬ 
ty not to take fecurity; and alfo by giving Surety of 
the peace to any other juftice. If one make an affault 
upon a juftice of peace, he may apprehend the offend¬ 
er, and commit him to gaol till he finds fureties for 
the peace ; and the juftice may record a forcible entry 
on his own poffeffion : in other cafes he cannot judge 
in his own caufe. Contempts againft juftices are pu- 
nilhable by indiftment and fine at the feffions. Juf¬ 
tices fhall not be regularly punifhed for any thing done 
by them in feffions as judges ; and if a juftice be tried 
for any thing done in his office, he may plead the ge¬ 
neral iffue, and give the fpecial matter in evidence; 
and if a verdift is given for him, or the plaintiff be 
nonfuit, he fhall have double cofts; and fuch adion 
fhall only be laid in the county where the offence was 
committed. 7 Jac. cap. 5. 21 Jac. cap. 12. But iff 
they are guilty of any mifdemeanor in office, infor¬ 
mation lies againft them in the king’s bench, where 
they fhall be punifhed by fine and imprifonment; and 
all perfons who recover a verdid againft a juftice for 
any wilful or malicious injury, are intitled to double 
eofts. By 24 Geo. II. cap. 44. no writ fhall be fued 
out againft any juftice of peace, for any thing done 
by him in the execution of his office, until notice in 
writing fhall be delivered to him one month before the 
fuing out of the fame, containing the caufe of adion, 

&c. within which month he may tender amends; and 
if the tender be found fufficient, he fhall have a verdid, 

&c. Nor fhall any adion be brought againft a jut 
tice for any thing done in the execution of his office, 
unlefs commenced within fix months after the ad com¬ 
mitted. 

A juftice is to exercife his authority only within the 
county Where he is appointed by his commiffion, not 
in any city which is a county of itfelf or town corpo¬ 
rate, having their proper juftices, &c. but in other 
towns and liberties he may. The power and office of 
juftices terminate in fix months after the demife of the 
crown, by an exprefs writ of difeharge under the great 
feal, by writ of fuperfedeas , by a new commiffion, and by 
acceffion of the office of fheriff Or coroner. 

The original of juftices of the peace is referred to 
the fourth year of Edward III. They were firft called 
confervators, or wardens of the peace, eleded by the 
county, upon a writ direded to the fheriff; but the 
power of appointing them was transferred by ftatutes 
from the people to the king; and under this appella¬ 
tion appointed by 1 Edw. III. cap. 16. Afterwards 
the ftatute 34 Edw. III. cap. 1. gave them the power 
of trying felonies, and then they acquired the appella¬ 
tion of jujlices. They are appointed by the king’s 
fpecial commiffion under the great feal, the form of 
which was fettled by all the judges, A. D. 1590 ; and 
the king may appoint as many as he fhall think fit in 
every county in England and Wales, though they are 
generally made at the diferetion of the lord chancellor, 
by the king’s leave. At firft the number of juftices 
was tiot above two or three in a county, x 8 Edw. III. 
cap. 2. Then it was provided by 34 Edw. III. cap. I. 
that one lord, and three or four of the moft worthy 
men in the county, with fome learned in the jaw, fhould 
be made juftices in every county. The number was 
afterwards reftrained firft to fix, and then to eight, in 
every county, by 12 Ric. II. cap. 10. and 14 Ric. II. 
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Juftice. cap. 11. But their number has greatly increafed fince crown itfelf cannot now alter but by act of parliament. JutUce. 
v ' their firft inftitution. As to their qualifications, the And in order to maintain both the dignity and inde- ' v — 
fiatutes juft cited direCt them to be the beft repu- pendence of the judges in the fuperior courts, it is en- 
tation and moft w; l'thy men in the county ; and the aCted by the ftatute 13 W. III. c. 2. that their com- 
ftatute 13 Rich. II. cap. 7. orders them to be of the millions fhall be made (not, as formerly, durante bene- 
moft fufficient knights, efquires, and gentlemen, of the placito , butj quamdiu bene fe gefferint, and their fa- 
law ; and by 2 Hen. V. Stat. 1. cap. 4. and flat. 2. laries afcertained and eftablifhed; but that it may be 
cap 1. they muft be refident in their feveral coun- lawful to remove them on the addrefs of both houfes of 
ties. And by 18 Hen. VI. cap. 11. no juftice was to parliament. And now, by the noble improvements of 
be put in commiffion, if he had not lands to the value that law in the ftatute of 1 Geo. III. c. 23. enadted 
of 20I .per annum. It is now enadted by 5 Geo. II. at the earneft recommendation of the king himfelf from 
cap. 11. that every juftice fhall have iool . per annum, the throne, the judges are continued in their offices 
clear of all dcdudtions ; of which he muft make oath during their good behaviour, notwithftanding any de- 
by 18 Geo. II. cap. 20. And if he adts without fuch mife of the crown (which was formerly held immedi- 
qualification, he fhall forfeit iool. It is alfo provided ately to vacate their feats), and their full falaries are 
by 5 Geo. II. that no pradtifing attorney, folicitor, or abfolutely fecured to them during the continuance of 
prodtor, fhall be capable of adting as a juftice of the their commiflions ; his majefty having been pleafed to 
peace. declare, that “ he looked upon the independence and 

Justices of Peace 'within Liber lies,2Xt in Britain, juftices uprightnefs of the judges, as effential to the impartial 
of the peace who have the fame authority in cities or o- adminiftration of juftice ; as one of the beft fecurities 
ther corporate towns as the others have in counties; and of the rights and liberties of his fubjedts; and as moft 
their power is the fame ; only that thefe have the aflize conducive to the honour of the crown.” 
of ale and beer, wood and victuals, &c. Juftices of In criminal proceedings or profecutions for offen- 
cities and corporations are not within the qualification ces, it would ftill be a higher abfurdity, if the king 
adt, 5 Geo. II. cap. 18. perfonally fat in judgment; becaufe in regard to thefe 

Fountain of Justice, one of the charadters or attri- he appears in another capacity, that of profecutor. All 
butes of the kings of Britain. See Prerogative. offences are either againft the king’s peace or his 

By the fountain of juftice the law does not mean the crown and dignity ; and are fo laid in every indidt- 
author or original, but only the diftributor. Juftice is ment. For though in their confequences they gene- 
not derived from the king, as from his free gift; but rally feem (except in the cafe of treafon and a very few 
he is the Reward of the public, to difpenfe it to whom others) to be rather offences againft the kingdom than 
it is due. He is not the fpring, but the refervoir; the king; yet, as the public, which is an invifible bo- 
from whence right and equity are condudted, by a dy, has delegated all its power and rights, with regard 
thoufand channels to every individual. The original to the execution of the laws, to one vifibie magiftrate, 
power of judicature, by the fundamental principles of all affronts to that power, and breaches of thofe rights, 
fociety, is lodged in the fociety at large : but as it are immediately offences againft him to whom they 
would be impracticable to render complete juftice to are fo delegated by the public. He is therefore the 
every individual, by the people in their collective ca- proper perfon to profecute for all public offences and 
pacity, therefore every nation has committed that breaches of the peace, being the perfon injured in the 
power to certain feleCt magiftrates, who with more eafe eye of the law. And this notion was carried fo far in 
and expedition can hear and determine complaints ; the old Gothic conftitution (wherein the king was 
and in England this authority has immemorially been bound by his coronation oath to conferve the peace), 
exercifed by the king or his fubftitutes. He therefore that in cafe of any forcible injury offered to the perfon 
' has alone the right of ereCting courts of judicature ; of a fellow-fubjeCt, the offender was accufed of a kind 
for though the conftitution of the kingdom hath en- of .perjury, in having violated the king’s coronation 
trufted him with the whole executive power of the oath ; dicebatur fregiffe juramentum regis juratum. And 
laws, it is impoffible, as well as improper, that he hence alfo arifes another branch of the prerogative, 
fhould perfonally carry into execution this great and that of pardoning offences; for it is reafonable, that he 
extenfive truft : it is confequently neceffary that courts only who is injured fhould have the power of forgiving, 
fhould be ereCVed, to affift him in executing this power ; See Pardon. 

and equally neceffary, that, if ereffed, they lhould be In this diftinCt and feparate exiftence of the judicial 
ereCted by his authority. And. hence it is, that all power, in a peculiar body of men, nominated indeed, 
jurifdiCtions of courts are either mediately or imme- hut not removeable at pleafure, by the crown, confifts 
diately derived from the crown, their proceedings run one main prefervative of the public liberty ; which 
generally in the king’s name, they pafs under his feal, cannot fubfift long in any ftate, unlefs the adminiftra- 
and are executed by his officers. tion of common juftice he in fome degree feparated 

v It is probable, and almoft certain, that in very ear- both from the legiflative and alfo from the executive 

ly times, before the Britifh conftitution arrived at its full power. Were it joined with the legiflative, the life, 
perfection, their kings in perfon often heard and deter- liberty, and property, of the fubjeCt would be in the 
mined caufes between party and party. But at pre- hands of arbitrary judges, whole decifions would be 
fent, by the long and uniform ufage of many ages, then regulated only by their own opinions, and not 
the kings have delegated their whole judicial power to by any fundamental principles of law; which, though 
the judges of their feveral courts ; which are the grand legiflators may depart from, yet judges are bound to 
depofitory of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, obferve. Were it joined with the executive, this union 
and have gained a known and Rated jurifdiflion, re- might foon be an over-balance for the legiflative. For 
gulated. by certain and eftablifhed rules, which the which reafon, by the ftatute of 16 Car. I. c. 10. which 
- abolifhed 
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Juftice, abolidled the court of liar-chamber,, effedlual care is 
jutti cia. taken to remove all judicial power out of the hands ot 
v ' the king’s privy-council; who, as then was evident 
from recent initances, might foon be inclined to pro¬ 
nounce that for law which was mod agreeable to the 
prince or his officers. Nothing therefore is more to 
be avoided in a free conftitution, than uniting the pro¬ 
vinces of a judge and a minilter of date. And indeed, 
that the abfolute power, claimed and exercifed in 
fome nations, is more tolerable than that of the 
eadern empires, is in a great meafure owing to their 
having veded the judicial power in their parliaments ; 
a body feparate and didindf from both the legidative 
and executive : and if ever thofe nations recover their 
former liberty, they will owe it to the efforts of thofe af- 
femblies. In Turkey, where every thing is centered in 
the fultan or his miniders, defpotic power is in its me¬ 
ridian, and wears a more dreadful afpedb 

A coniequence of this prerogative is the legal ubi¬ 
quity of the king. His majedy, in the eye of the law, 
is always prefent in all his courts, though he cannot 
perfonally didribute judice. His judges are the mir¬ 
ror by which the king’s image is refledted. It is the 
regal office, and not the royal perfon, that is always 
prefent in court, always ready to undertake profecu- 
tions or pronounce judgment, for the benefit and 
protedtion of the fubjedt. And from this ubiquity it 
follows, that the king can never be nonfuited ; for a 
nonfuit is the defertion of the fuit or adtion by the non- 
appearance of the plaintiff in court. For the fame 
reafon alfo, in the forms of legal proceedings, the 
king is not faid to appear by his attorney, as other 
men do; for he always appears, in contemplation of 
law, in his own proper perfon. 

From the fame original, of the king’s being the 
fountain of judice, we may alfo deduce the prerogative 
of iffuing proclamations, which is veded in the king 
alone. See Proclamation. 

JusricE-Seat. See Forest Courts. 

JUSTICIA, malabar-nut : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the diandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 40th 
order, Perfonata. The corolla is ringent; the capfule 
bilocular, parting with an eladic fpring at the heel; 
the damina have only one anthera. There are 19 
fpecies, all of them natives of the Ead Indies, grow¬ 
ing many feet high; fome adorned with fine large 
leaves, others with fmall narrow ones, and all of 
them with monopetalous ringent flowers. Only two 
fpecies are cultivated in Engliffi gardens, viz. the ad- 
hatoda or common Malabar-nut, and the hyffopifolia 
or fnap-tree. The firfl grows ten or twelve feet 
high, with a drong woody deem, branching out wide¬ 
ly all around: having large, lanceolate, oval leaves, 
placed oppofite; and from the ends of the branches 
ihort fpikes of white flowers, with dark fpots, having 
the helmet of the corolla concave. The fecond hath 
a fhrubby dem branching from the bottom pyrami- 
dically three or four feet high ; fpear-ffiaped, narrow, 
entire leaves, growing oppofite; and white flowers, 
commonly by threes, from the fides of the branches; 
fucceeded by capfules, which burl! open with eladic 
force for the difcharge of the feeds ; whence the name 
of fnap-tree. Both fpecies flower here in fummer, but 
never produce any fruit. They are propagated by 


layers and cuttings, and require the fame treatment Juftickir 
with other tender exotics. j( 

JUSTICIAR, in the old, Engliffi laws, an officer J u 
indituted by William the Conqueror, as the chief of¬ 
ficer of date, who principally determined in all cafes 
civil and criminal. He was called in Latin Capitalis 
JuJliciarius totius Anglia. For Justiciar in Scotland, 

See Law, n° clvi. 10—12. 

Justiciary, or Court of Justiciary, in Scotland. 

See Law, n° clvi. 10—12. 

JUSTIFICATION, in law, fignifies a maintaining 
or ffiowing a fufficient reafon in court why the de¬ 
fendant did what he is called to anfwer. Pleas in 
judification mud fet forth fome fpecial matter : thus, 
on being fued for a trefpafs, a perfon may judify it by 
proving, that the land is his own freehold ; that he 
entered a houfe in order to apprehend a felon ; or by 
virtue of a warrant, to levy a forfeiture, or in order to 
take a didrefs; and in an affault, that he did it out of 
neceffity. 

Justification, in theology, that adt of grace which , 
renders a man jud in the fight of God, and worthy of 
eternal happinefs. See Theology. 

The Romanids and Reformed are extremely divided 
about the dodhine of judification : the latter contend¬ 
ing for judification by faith alone, and the former by 
good works. 

JUSTIN, a celebrated hidorian, lived, according 
to the mod probable opinion, in the fecond century, 
under the reign of Antoninus Pius. He wrote, in 
elegant Latin, an abridgement of the hidory of Tro- 
gus Pompeius ; comprehending the adtions of almoft 
all nations, from Ninus the founder of the Affyrian 
empire to the emperor Augudus. The original 
work, to the regret of the learned, is lofl : this a- 
bridgement, being written in a polite and elegant 
dyle, was probably the reafon why that age negledted 
the original. The bed editions of Judin are, ad ufum 
Delphini , in 4to ; and cum notis variorum et Gronovii 
in 8vo. 

Justin (St), commonly called JuJlin Martyr , one 
of the earlied and mod learned writers of the eadern 
church, was born at Neapolis, the ancient Sechem of 
Paledine. His father Prifcus, a Gentile Greek, brought 
him up in his own religion, and had him educated in 
all the Grecian learning. To complete his dudies he 
travelled to Egypt; and followed the - fed! of Plato, 
with whofe intelledtual notions he was much pleafed.. 

But one day walking by the fea-fide, wrapt in con- 
tlempation, he was met by a grave ancient perfon. 
of a venerable afpedt; who, falling into difcourfe with 
him, turned the converfation by degrees from the ex¬ 
cellence of Platonifm to die fuperior perfedtion of 
Chriflianity ; and reafoned fo well, as to raife in him 
an ardent curiofity to inquire into the merits of that 
religion ; in coniequence of which inquiry, he was 
converted about the year 132. On his embracing 
that religiop, he quitted neither the profeffion nor the 
habit of a philofopher: but 'a perfecuti'on breaking 
out under Antoninus, he compofed An Apology for the 
Chriflians ; and afterwards prefented another to the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, in which he vindicated the 
innocence and holinefs of the Chriftiafi religion againil 
Crefcens a Cynic philofopher, and other calumnia¬ 
tors, He did honour to Chriftianity by his learning 
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Juftinian, and the purity of his manner; and fuffered martyr- 
Juftiuiam. dom in 167. Befides his two Apologies, there are 
ftill extant his Dialogue •with Trypho, a Jew; two 
treatifes addreffed to the Gentiles, and another on the 
unity of God. Other works are alfo afcribed to him. 
The bell editions of St Juftin are thofe of Robert 
Stephens, in 1551 and 1571, in Greek and Latin: 
that of Morel, in Greek and Latin, in 1636; and that 
of Don Prudentials Marandus, a learned Benedictine, 
in 1742 in folio. His ftyle is plain, and void of all 
ornament. 

JUSTINIAN I. fon of Juftin the elder, was made 
Caefar and Auguftus in 527, and foon after emperor. 
He conquered the Perfians by Belifarius his general, 
and exterminated the Vandals ; regained Africa ; fub- 
dued the Goths in Italy; defeated the Moors ; and 
reftored the Roman empire to its primitive glory. See 

(Hiftory of) Constantinople, n° 93-97. and 

Italy, n° 12. &c. 

The empire being now in the full enjoyment of a 
profound peace and tranquillity, Juftinian made the 
beft ufe of it, by collecting the immenfe variety and 
number of the Roman laws into one body. To this 
end, he feledted ten of the moft able lawyers in the 
empire ; who revifing the Gregorian, Theodofian, 
and Hermogenian codes, compiled one body, called 
Codex JuJlinianus. This may be called the Jlatute 
law, as confifting of the refcripts of the emperors. 
But the reduction of the other part was a much more 
difficult talk : it was made up of the decifions of the 
judges and other magiftrates, together with the au¬ 
thoritative opinions of the moft eminent lawyers ; all 
"which lay fcattered, without any order, in no lefs than 
2000 volumes and upwards. Thefe were reduced to 
the number of 50 ; but ten years were fpent in the re¬ 
duction. However, the defign was completed in the 
year 553, and the name of Digejis or PtmdeSs given 
to it. Befides thefe, for the ufe chiefly of young 
Undents in the law to facilitate that ftudy, Juftinian 
ordered four books of inftitutes to be drawn up, 
containing an abftradt or abridgement of the text 
of all the laws : and, laftly, the laws of modern date, 
pofterior to that of the former, were thrown into one 
volume in the year 541, called the Novella, or New 
Code. 

This emperor died in the year 565, aged 83, in 
the 39th of his reign, after having built a great num¬ 
ber of churches; particularly the famous Sandta So¬ 
phia at Conftantinople, which is efteemed a mafter- 
piece of architecture. 

JUSTINIANI (St Laurence), the firft patriarch 
of Venice, was born there of a noble family in 1381. 
He was a very pious prelate, and died in 1485; he 
left feveral pieces of piety, which were printed toge¬ 
ther at Lyons in 1568, in one volume folio, with his 
life prefixed by his nephew. Clement VII. beatified 
him in 1524, and he was canonized by Alexander VIII. 
in 1690. 

Justiniani (Bernard), was born at Venice in 
1408. He obtained the fenators robe at the age of 
19, ferved the republic in feveral embaflies, and was 
elected procurator of St Mark in 1474. He was a 
learned man, artd wrote the Hiftory of Venice, with 
fome other works of confiderable merit; and died in 
1498. 


Justiniani (Auguftin), biftiop of Nebo, one of Juftiniam 
the moft learned men of his time, was defcended from II 
a branch of the fame noble family with the two fore- J uvc ‘ Ka *‘, 
going ; and was born at Genoa in 1480. He affifted 
at the fifth council of Lateran, where he oppofed fome 
articles of the concordat between France and the 
court of Rome. Francis I. of France made him his 
almoner ; and he was for five years regius profeffor of 
Hebrew at Paris. He returned to Genoa in 1522, 
where he difcharged all the duties of a good prelate; 
and learning and piety flourilhed in his diocefe. He 
periihed at fea in his paflage from Genoa to Nebbio, 
in 1536. He compofed feveral pieces; the moft con¬ 
fiderable of which is, Pfalterium Helraum, Gracum, 

Arabicum, et Chaldaum, cum tribus Latinis interpreta- 
tionibus et glojfis. This was the firft pfalter of the kind 
printed ; and there is alfo afcribed to the fame prelate 
a tranflation of Maimonides’s More Nevochim. 

JUSTNESS, the exaCtnefs or regularity of any 
thing. 

Juftnefs is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of thought, lan¬ 
guage, and fentiments. The juftnefs of a thought 
confifts in a certain precifion or accuracy, by which 
every part of it is perfectly true, and pertinent to the 
fubjeCt. Juftnefs of language confifts in ufing proper 
and well chofen terms ; in not faying either too much 
or too little. M. de Mere, who has written on juft¬ 
nefs of mind, diftinguifhes two kinds of juftnefs ; the 
one arifing from tafte and genius, the other from good 
fenfe or right reafon. There are no certain rules to 
be laid down for the former, viz. to Ihow the beauty 
and exaCtnefs in the turn or choice of' a thought; the 
latter confifts in the juft relation which things have to 
another. 

JUTES, the ancient inhabitants of Jutland in Den¬ 
mark. 

JUTLAND, a large peninfula, which makes the 
principal part of the kingdom of Denmark. It is 
bounded on the fouth-eaft by the duchy of Holftein, 
and is furrounded on the other fides by the German 
ocean and the Baltic fea. It is about 180 miles in 
length from north to fouth, and 50 in breadth from 
eaft to weft. The air is very cold but wholefome ; 
and the foil is fertile in corn and paftures, which feed 
a great number of beeves, that are fent to Germany, 

Holland, and elfewhere. This was anciently called 
the Cimbrian Cherfonefus, and Is fuppofed to be the 
country from whence the Saxons came into England. 

It is divided into two parts, called North and South 
Jutland: the latter is the duchy of Slefwick, and lies 
between North Jutland and the duchy of Holftein; 
and the duke of that name is in poffeflion of part of 
it, whofe capital town is Gottorp, for which reafon 
the fovereign is called the duke of Holftein Gottorp. 

JUVENAL (Decius Junius), the celebrated Ro¬ 
man fatyrift, was born about the beginning of the 
emperor Claudian’s reign, at Aquinum in Campania. 

His father was probably a freed-man, who, being rich, 
gave him a liberal education, and, agreeably to the 
tafte of the times, bred him up to eloquence ; in which 
he made a great progrefs, firft under Fronto the gram¬ 
marian, and afterwards, as is generally conjectured, 
under Quintilian; after which he attended the bar, 
and made a diftinguifhed figure there for many years 
by his eloquence. In the practice of this profelfion 
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jHvencus he had improved his fortune and intereft at Rome be¬ 
ll fore he turned his thoughts to poetry, the very ftyle 
, J u * on ' of which, in his fatires, ipeaks a long habit of decla¬ 
mation ; fulaSum redolent declamatorem, fay the critics. 
It is faid he was above 40 years of age when he re¬ 
cited his firft effay to a fmall audience of his friends ; 
but being encouraged by their applaufe, he ventured 
a greater publication: which reaching the ears of 
Paris, Domitian’s favourite at that time, though but 
a pantomime player, whom our fatyrift had feverely 
infulted, that minion made his complaint to the em¬ 
peror ; who fent him thereupon into banilhment, un¬ 
der pretence of giving him the command of a cohort 
in the army, which was quartered at Pentapolis, a city 
upon the frontiers of Egypt and Libya. 

After Domitian’s death, our fatyrift returned to 
Rome, fufficiently cautioned not only againft attack¬ 
ing the charafters of thofe in power, under arbitrary 
princes, but againft all perfonal refleftions upon the 
great men then living ; and therefore he thus wifely 
concludes the debate he is fuppofed to have maintain¬ 
ed for a while with a friend on this head, in the firft 
fatire, which feems to be the firft that he wrote after 
his banilhment: 

Jlxperlar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina . 

“ I will try what liberties I may be allowed with 
thofe whofe allies lie under the Flaminian and Latin 
ways,” along each fide of which the Romans of the 
firft quality ufed to be buried.—It is believed that he 
lived till the reign of Adrian in 128. There are ftill 
extant 16 of his fatires, in which he difeovers great 
wit, ftrength, and keennefs, in his language: but his 
ftyle is not perfectly natural; and the obfeenities with 
which thefe fatires were filled render the reading of 
them dangerous to youth. 

JUVENCUS (Caius Vefticus Aquilinus), one of 
the firft of the Chriftian poets, was born of an illuftri- 
ous family in Spain. About the year 320 he put 
the life of Jefus Chrift into Latin verfe, of which he 
compofed four books. In this work he followed al- 
moft word for word the text of the four evangelifts : 
but his verfes are written in a bad tafte, and his La¬ 
tin is not pure. 

JUVENTAS, in mythology, the goddefs who pre- 
fided over youth among the Romans. This goddefs 
was long honoured in the Capitol, where Servius Tul¬ 
lius erected her ftatue. Near the chapel of Minerva 
there was the altar of Juventas, and upon this altar a 
pifture of Proferpine. The Greeks called the god¬ 
defs of youth Hebe; but it has been generally fup¬ 
pofed that this was not the fame with the Roman Ju¬ 
ventas. 

JUXON (Dr William), born at Chichefter in 1682, 
was bred at Merchant-Taylor’s fchool, and from thence 
elefted into St John’s college Oxford, of which he be¬ 
came prefident. King Charles I. made him bilhop of 
London; and in 1635 promoted him to the poll of 
lord high treafurer of England. The whole nation, 
and efpecially the nobility, were greatly offended at 
this high office being given to a clergyman; but he 
behaved fo well in the adminiftration, as foon put a 
flop to all the clamour raifed againft him. This place 
he held no longer than the 17th of May 1641, when 
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he prudently refigned the ftaff, to avoid the ftorm Juxtapofi- 
which then threatened the court and the clergy. In t'°n 
the following February, an aft paffed depriving the bi- j 
fhops of their votes in parliament, and incapacitating 
them from any temporal jurifdiftion. In thefe lead¬ 
ing fteps, as well as the total abolition of the epifcopal 
order which followed, he was involved with his bre¬ 
thren ; but neither as biftiop nor as treafurer was a 
fingle accufation brought agsynft him in the long par¬ 
liament. During the civil wars, he refided at his pa¬ 
lace at Fulham, where his meek, inoffenfive, and gen¬ 
teel behaviour, notwithftanding his remaining fteady 
in his loyalty to the king, procured him the vifits of 
the principal perfons of the oppofite party, and refpeft 
from all. In 1648, he attended on his majefty at the 
treaty in the ifle of Wight; and by his particular de¬ 
fire, waited upon him at Cotton-houfe, Weftminfter, 
the day after the commencement of his trial; during 
which he frequently vifited him in the office of a fpi- 
ritual father; and his majefty declared he was the 
greateft comfort to him in that affliftive fituation. 

He likewife attended his majefty on thefcaffold, where 
the king taking off his cloak -and George, gave him 
the latter: after the execution, our pious bifhop took 
care of the body, which he accompanied to the royal 
chapel at Windfor, and flood ready with the common- 
prayer book in his hands to perform the laft cere¬ 
mony for the king; but was prevented by Colonel 
Whichcot, governor of the caftle.—He continued in 
the quiet poffeffion of Fulham-palace till the enfuing 
year 1649, when he was deprived, having been fpared 
longer than any of his brethren. He then retired to 
his own eftate in Gloucefterffiire, where he lived in 
privacy till the reftoration, when he was prefented to 
the fee of Canterbury; and in the little time he en¬ 
joyed it, expended in buildings and reparations at 
Lambeth-palace and Croyden-houfe near 15,000 1 . He 
died in 1663 ; having bequeathed 7000 1 . to St John’s 
college, and to other charitable ufes near 5000 1 . He 
publilhed a Sermon on Luke xviii. 3 x. and Some Con- 
fiderations upon the Aft of Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION, is ufed by philofophers to 
denote that fpecies of growth which is performed by 
the appofition of new matter to the furface or outfide 
of old. In which fenfe it ftands oppofed to intuf- 
fufeeption; where the growth of a body is performed 
by the reception of a juice within it diffufed through 
its canals. 

IVY, in botany. See Hedera. 

IXIA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 6th order, En- 
fat<t. The corolla is hexapetalous, patent, and equal; 
there are three ftigmata a little upright and petalous. 

There are feveral fpecies, conlifting of herbaceous, 
tuberous, and bulbous-rooted flowery perennials, from 
one to two feet high, terminated by hexapetalous 
flowers of different colours. They are propagated by 
off-fets, which ffiould be taken off in fummer at the 
decay of the leaves : but as all the plants of this genus 
are natives of warm climates, few of them can bear 
the open air of this country in winter. 

IX ION, in fabulous hiftory, king of the Lapithxe, 
married Dia the daughter of Deionius, to whom he 

refufed 
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Tir&ra, refilled to give the cuftomary nuptial prefents. Deio- 
^ Jy nx ‘ nius in revenge took from him his horfes : when Ixion, 
difl'embling his refentment, invited his father-in-law to 
a feall, and made him fall through a trap-door into a 
burning furnace, in which he was immediately con- 
fumed. Ixion being afterwards ftung with remorfe 
for his cruelty, ran mad; on which Jupiter, in com¬ 
panion, not only forgave him, but took him up into 
beaven, where he had the impiety to endeavour to 
corrupt Juno. Jupiter, to be the better affurcd of 
his guilt, formed a cloud in the refemblance of the 
goddefs, upon which Ixion begat the centaurs : but 
boafting of his happinefs, Jove hurled him down to 
Tartarus, where he lies fixed on a wheel encompalTed 
with ferpents, which turns without ceafing. 

IXORA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 47th order, 
Stellatee. The corolla is monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, 
and long, fuperior; the ftamina above the throat; the 
berry tetrafpermous. 

Plate, JYNX, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging 
CCI. 1 X, j-o the order of picae: the. characters of which are, 
that the bill is {lender, round, and pointed; the no- 
ftrils are concave and naked: the tongue is very long, 
very {lender, cylindric, and terminated by a hard point; 
and the feet are formed for climbing. There is only 
one fpecies, viz, the torquilla. The colours of this 
bird are elegantly pencilled, though its plumage is 
marked with the plained kinds: a lift of black and 
ferruginous ftrokes divides the top of the head and 
back ; the Tides of the head and neck are afh coloured, 
beautifully traverfed with fine lines of black and red- 
difh-brown; the quill-feathers are dulky, but each Web 


is marked with ruft-coloured fpots; the chin and lynx, 
breaft are of a light yellowifh-brown, adorned with ' 
{harp-pointed bars of black; the tail confifts of ten 
feathers, broad at their ends and weak, of a pale afti- 
colour, powdered with black and red, and marked 
with four equidiftant bars of black: the irides are of 
a yellowifti colour.—The wry-neck, Mr Pennant ap¬ 
prehends, is a bird of paffage, appearing with us in the 
fpring before the cuckoo. Its note is like that of the 
keftril, a quick repeated fqueak; its eggs are white, 
with a very thin {hell; it builds in the hollows of trees, 
making its neft of dry grafs. It has a very whimfical 
way of turning and twilling its neck about, and bring¬ 
ing its head over its Ihoulders, whence it had its Latin 
name torquilla, and its Englifh one of wry-neck : it has 
alfo the faculty of erefting the feathers of the head 
like thofe of the jay. It feeds on ants, which it very 
dexteroufly transfixes with the bony and fharp end of 
its tongue, and then draws them into its mouth; and 
while the female is fitting, the male has been obferved 
to carry thefe infeAs to her.—We find this bird men¬ 
tioned as an inhabitant throughout Europe, and of 
many parts of the old Continent. It is in Ruflia, 
Sweden, Lapland, Greece, Italy, Babylon, and Ben¬ 
gal ; authorities for which Buffon mentions, and fays, 
that at the end of fummer this bird grows very fat, 
when it becomes excellent eating; for which reafon 
fome have named it the Ortolan. The young ones, 
while in the neft, will hifs like fo many fnakes ; info- 
much that many have been prevented plundering the 
old ones of their offspring, on fuppofirion that they 
were advancing their hands on the brood of this loath- 
fome reptile. 
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K the tenth letter, and feventh confonant, of our 
, alphabet; being formed by the voice, by a gut¬ 
tural expreffion of the breath through the mouth, to- 
> gether with a depreffion of the lower jaw and opening 
of the teeth. 

Its found is much the fame with that of the hard c, 
or qu : and it is ufed, for the moft part, only before e, 
i, and n, in the beginning of words, as ken, kill, know, 
See. It ufed formerly to be always joined with c at 
the end of words, but is at prefent very properly omit¬ 
ted, at leaft in words derived from the Latin: thus, 
for publick, mufick, &c. We fay, public, mujic &c. How¬ 
ever, in monofyllables, it is ftill retained, as jack, block, 
mock, &c. 

AT is borrowed from the Greek kappa s and was but 
little ufed among the Latins : Prifcian looked on it as 
afuperfiuous letter; and fays, it was never to be ufed 
except in words borrowed from the Greek. Dauf- 
quius, alter Salluft, obferves, that it was unknown to 
the ancient Romans.—Indeed we feldom find it in 
any Latin authors, excepting in the word kalends, 
where it fometimes Hands in lieu of a c. —Carthage, 
however, is frequently fpelt on medals with a K: 
salvis AUG. ET caes. fel. kart, and fometimes the let¬ 
ter K alone llood for Carthage. —M. Berger has obferved, 
that a capital’ K, on the reverfe of the medals o{ the 
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emperors of Conftantinople, fignified Konjlantinus; 
and on the Greek medals he will have it to fignify 
koiah stpia, “ Colefyria.” 

Quintilian tells us, that in his time fome people had 
a mmaken notion, that wherever the letter c and a oc¬ 
curred at the beginning of a word, k ought to be ufed 
inftead of the c. See C. 

Lipfius obferves, that K was a ftigma anciently 
marked on the foreheads of criminals with a red- 
hot iron. 

The letter K has various fignifications in old char¬ 
ters and diplomas ; for inftance, ICR. flood for cho¬ 
rus, ICR. C. for cara civitas, KRM. for carmen, ICR. 
AM. N. earns amicus nojler, ICS. chaos, ICT. capite ton- 
fus, &c. 

The French never ufe the letter k excepting in. a 
few terms of art and proper names borrowed from 
other countries. Ablancourt; in his dialogue of the 
letters, brings in k complaining, that he has been often 
in a fair was to be banifhed out of the French alpha¬ 
bet, and confined to the countries of the north. 

A - is alfo a numeral letter, fignifying 250, according 
to the verfe; 

K quoque ducentos 'Jj quinquaginta tenebit . 

When it had a ftroke at top, K, it flood for 250,000* 
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Kalia K on the French Coinage denotes money coined at It is called kalendar, from the word kalends, aricient- 

II Bourdeaux. ' ly wrote in large characters at the head of each month. 

Kalendan K ABA.* See Mecca. See Kalends. 

' v KADESH, Kadesh-barnea, or En-mishpat, The days in Kalendars, were originally divided into 

(anc. geog.), a city celebrated for feveral events. At ocioades, or eights ; but afterwards, in imitation of the 
ICadeth, Miriam the fitter of Mofes died (Numb. xx. Jews, into hebdomades , or fevens ; which cuftom, Scali- 
i.). Here it was that Mofes and Aaron, Blowing a ger obferves, was not introduced among the Romans 
diftruft in God’s power when they fmote the rock at till after the time of Theodofius. 

the waters of ftrife, were condemned to die, without There are divers kalendars, according to the diffe- 
the confolation of entering the promifed land (Numb, rent forms of the year and diftributions of time efta- 
xxvii. 14.). The king of Kadeth was one of the blifhed in different countries. Hence the Roman, the 
princes killed by Jofhua (xii. 22.). This city was Jewifh, the Perfian, the Julian, the Gregorian, &c. ka- 
given to the tribe of Judah, and was fituated about lendars. 

eight leagues from Hebron to the fouth. The ancient Roman kalendar is given by Ricciolus, 

Mr Wells is of opinion, that this ICadefh, which Struvius, Danet, and others ; by which wc fee the order 
was fituated in the wildernefs of Zin, was a different and number of the Roman holidays and work-days, 
place from Kadefli-barnea in the wildernefs of Pa- The three Chriftian kalendars are given by Wolfius 
ran. in his Elements of Chronology. 

KADMONALI, or Cadmon^i (anc. geog.), a The Jewifh kalendar was fixed by rabbi Hillel about 
people of Paleftine, faid to dwell at the foot of mount the year 360, from which time the days of their year 
Hermon; which lies eaft, and is the reafon of the ap- maybe reduced to-thofe of the Julian kalendar. 
pellation, with refpeft to Libanus, Phoenicia, and the 'The Roman Kalendar owed its origin to Romu- 
nortli parts of Paleftine. Called alfo Hevei (Mofes). lus ; but it has undergone various reformations fince 
KiEMPFERIA, zedoary, in botany: A genus of his time. That legiflator diftributed time into feveral 
the monogynia order, belonging to the monandria clafs periods, for the ufe of the people under his command : 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under but as as he was much better verfed in matters of war 
the 8th order, Scitamineee. The corolla is fexpartite, than of aftronomy, he only divided the year into ten 
with three of the fegmenfs larger than the reft, patu- months, making it begin in the fpring, on the firft of 
lous ; and one only bipartite. March ; imagining the fun made his courfe through ail 

Species, i The galanga, common galangal, or long the feafons in 304 days, 
zedoary, has tuberous, thick, oblong, flelby roots; Romulus’s kalendar was reformed by Numa, who 
crowned with oval, clofe-fitting leaves, by pairs, four added two months more, January and February ; pla- 
or five inches long, without footftalks; and between cing them before March: fo that his year coni’:iled of 
them clofe-fitting white flowers, with purple bottoms, 355 days, and began on the firft of January. Hechofe, 
growing fingly. 2. The rotunda, or round zedoary, however, in imitation of the Greeks, to make an in- 
has thick, flefhy, fwellipg, roundifh, cluftering roots, tercalation of 45 days, which he divided into two parts; 
fending up fpear-fliaped leaves, fix or eight inches intercalating a month of 22 days at the end of each 
long, near half as broad, on upright footftalks ; and two years ; and at the end of each two years more 
between them, immediately from the roots, rife whitifh another of 23 days; which month, thus interpo- 
flowers, tinged with green, red, yellow, and purple, fed, he called Marcedomas , or the intercalary Fc- 
centres. Both thefe are perennial in root; but the bruary. 

leaves rife annually in fpring, and decay in winter. But thefe intercalations being ill obferved by the 
They flower in fummer : each flower is of one petal, pontiffs, to whom Numa committed the care of them, 
tubulous below, but plain above, and divided into fix occafioned great diforders in the .conftitution of the 
parts; they continue three or four weeks in beauty, year; which Caefar, as fovercign pontiff, enftcivour- 
but are never fucceeded by feeds in Britain, ed to remedy. To this end, he made choice of Sofi- 

Culture. Both thefe plants muff be potted in light genes, a celebrated aftronomer of thofe times ; who 
rich mould, and always kept in the hot-houfe, giving found, that the difpenfation of time in the kalendar 
them plenty of water in fummer, but more fparingly in could never be fettled on any lure footing without ha- 
winter. They are propagated by parting the roots ving regard to the annual courfe of the fun. Accord- 
in the fpring, juft before they begin to pulh forth new ingly, as the fun’s yearly courfe is performed in 365 
leaves. days fix hours, he reduced the year to the fame num- 

Ufes. This plant is cultivated with great care by ber of days: the year of this correftion of the kalen- 
the inhabitants of Siam for the fake of its root; the dar was a year of confufion; they being obliged, in 
ufe of which, fays Kempfcr, is to remove obftructions ord'er to fwallow up the 65 days that had been im- 
of the hypochondria, to warm the ftomach, difeufs fla- prudently added, and which occafioned the confufion, 
tulencies, and to ftrengthen the bowels and the whole to add two months befides the Marcedonius, which 
nervous fyftem. The root was formerly ufed in bitter chanced to fall out that year ; fo that this year con- 
infufions; but is now generally laid afide, on account fifted of 14 months, or 443 days. This reformation 
of its flavour being difagreeable. was made in the year of Rome 708, 42 or 43 years be- 

KALENDAR, a diftribution of time, accommo- fore Chrift. 
dated to the ufes of life ; or a table or a manac, con- The Roman kalendar, called alfo Julian lalenclar, from 
taining the order of days, weeks, months, feafts, &c. its reformer Julius,is difpofed into quadriennial periods; 
happening throughout the year. See Time, Month, whereof the firft three years, which he called communes, 
d ear, &c. confift of 363: days; and the fourth, UJJeshle, of 366; 
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by reafon of the fix hours, which in four years make are fubftituted in lieu of golden numbers: fortheufe Kalendar. 

a day or fomewhat lefs, for in 134 years an interca- and difpofition whereof, fee Epact. '--- ' 

larv day is to be retrenched. On this account it was, Though the Gregorian kalendar be preferable to 
that pope Gregory XIII. ■with the advice of Clavius and the Julian, yet it is not without its defedts (perhaps, 
Ciaconius, appointed, that the hundredth year of each as Tycho Brahe and Caffini imagine, it is impoffible 
century fhould have no biflextile, excepting in each ever to bring the thing to aperfeftjuftnefs). For, firft, 
fourth century : that is, a fubtraction is made of three the Gregorian intercalation does not hinder, but that 
biffextile days in the fpace of four centuries; by reafon the equinox fometimes fucceeds the 21ft of March as 
of the 11 minutes wanting in the fix hours whereof the far as the 23d ; and fometimes anticipates it, falling on 
bili'extile confifts. the 19th ; and the full moon, which falls on the 20th of 

The reformation of the kalendar, or the new Jlyle , March, is fometimes the pafchal; yet not fo account- 
as we call it, commenced on the 4th of October ed by the Gregorians. On the other hand, the Gre- 
1582, when ten days were thrown out at once, fo many gorians account the full moon of the 22d of March the 
having been introduced into the computation fmce the pafchal; which yet falling before the equinox, is not 
time of the council of Nice in 325, by the defect of pafchal. In the firft cafe, therefore, Eafter is celebra- 
11 m'nutes. ted in an irregular month ; in the latter, there are two 

Julian Chrijlian Kalendar, is that wherein the Eafters in the fame ecclefiaftical year. In like manner, 
clays of the week are determined by the letters A, B, the cyclical computation being founded on mean full- 
C, D, E, F, G, by means of the folar cycle ; and the moons, which yet may precede or follow the true ones 
new and full moons, efpecially the pafchal full moon, by fome hours, the pafchal full-moon may fall on Sa- 
with the feaft of Eafter, and the other moveable feafts turday, which is yet referred by the cycle to Sunday : 
depending thereon, by means of golden numbers, whence, in the firft cafe, Eafter is celebrated eight 
rightly difpofed through the Julian year. See Cycle, days later than it fhould be ; in the other, it is celebra- 
and Golden Number. ted on the very day of the full-moon, with the Jews 

In this kalendar, the vernal equinox is fuppofed to and Quartodeciman heretics ; contrary to the decree 
be fixed to the 3ift day of March; and the cycle of 19 of the council of Nice. Scaliger and Calvifius fhow 
years, or the golden numbers, conftantly to indicate other faults in the Gregorian kalendar, arifing from the 
the places of the new and full moons ; yet both are er- negligence and inadvertency of the authors ; yet is this 
roneous. And hence arofe a very great irregularity in kalendar adhered to by the Romanifts throughout Eu- 
the time of Eafter. To fhow this error the more ap- rope, &c. and ufed wherever the Roman breviary is ufed. 
parently, let us apply it to the year 1715. In this Reformed or Correlated Kalendar, is that which, 
year, then, the vernal equinox falls on the 10th of fetting afide all apparatus of golden numbers, epafts, 

March; and therefore comes too early by 11 days. The and dominical letters, determines the equinox, with the 
pafchal full moon falls on the 7th of April; and there- pafchal full-moon, and the moveable feafts depending 
fore too late, with regard to the cycle, by three days, thereon, by aftronomical computation, according to the 
Eafter, therefore, which fhould have been on the 10th Rudolphine Tables. 

of April, was that year on the 17th. The error here This kalendar was introduced among the Proteftant 
lies only in the metemptofis, or poftpofttion of the ftates of Germany in the year 1700, when 11 days were 
moon, through the defedt of the lunar cycle. If the at once thrown out of the month of February ; fo that 
full moon had fallen on the 1 ith of March,Eafter would in 1700 February had but 18 days: by this means, 
have fallen on the 13th of March ; and therefore the er- the corredted ftyle agrees with the Gregorian. This 
1 or arifing from the anticipation of the equinox would alteration in the form of the year they admitted for a 
have exceedingly augmented that arifing from the time; in expedlation that, the real quantity of the 
poftpofition. Thefe errors, in courfe of time, were fo tropical year being at length more accurately deter- 
multiplied, that the kalendar no longer exhibited any mined by obfervation, the Romanifts would agree with 
regular Eafter. Pope Gregory XIII. therefore, by the them on fome more convenient intercalation, 
advice of Aloyfius Lilius, in 1582, threw 10 days out ConJlruSion of a Kalendar, or Almanac. 1. Com— 

@f the month of Odtober, to reftore the equinox to its pute the fun’s and moon’s place for each day of the 
place, viz. the 21ft of March ; and thus introduced the year; or take them from ephemerides. 2. Find the 
form of the Gregorian year, with fuch a provifion, as dominical letter, and by means thereof diftribute the- 
that the equinox fhould be conftantly kept to the 2tft kalendar into weeks. 3. Compute the time of Eafter, 
of March. The new moons and full moons, by advice and thence fix the other moveable feafts. 4. Add the 
of the fame Lilius, were not to be indicated by golden immoveable feafts, with the names of the martyrs. 5. 
numbers, but by epadts. The kalendar, however, was To every day add the fun’s and moon’s place, with the- 
ftill retained in Britain without this corredtion; rifing and fetting of each luminary; the length of day 
whence there was a difference of 11- days between their and night; the crepufcula, and the afpedts of the pla- 
time and that of their neighbours. But by 24 Geo. II. nets. 6. Add in the proper places the chief phafes of 
c. 23. the Gregorian computation was eftabiifhed there, the moon, and the fun’s entrance into the cardinal- 
and accordingly took place in 1752. points;. Le. the folftices and equinoxes; together with 

Gregorian Kalendar, is that which,, by means of the rifing and the fetting, efpecially heliacal, of the- 
epadts, rightly difpofed through the feveral months, de- planets and chief fixed ftars,. See. Astronomy. 
termines the new and full moons, and the time of Ea- The duration of the crepufcula, or the end of the- 
fter, with the moveable feafts depending thereon,, in evening and beginning of the morning twilight, to- 
the. Gregorian year.. gether with the fun’s rifing and fetting, and the length 

The Gregorian kalendar, therefore, differs from the of days, may be transferred from the kalendars of one. 

Julian, both in the form of the year, and in that epafts year into thofe of anotherthe differences in the fe- 

verali 
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veral years being too fmall to be of any confideration 
in civil life. 

Hence it appears, that the conftruiftion of a {calen¬ 
dar has nothing in it of myftery or difficulty, if tables 
of the heavenly motions be at hand. 

Some divide kalendars or almanacs into public and 
private, perfeft and imperfeft; others into Heathen and 
Chriftian. 

Public almanacs are thofe of a larger fize, ufually 
hung up for common or family ufe ; private are thofe 
of a fmaller kind, to be carried about either in the 
hand, infcribed on a ftafF, or in the pocket; perfeft, 
thofe which have the dominical letters as well as primes 
and feafts infcribed on them ; imperfect, thofe which 
have only the primes and immoveable feafts. Till about 
the fourth century, they all carry the marks of heathen- 
ifm; from that age to the feventh, they are generally 
divided between heathenifm and Chriftianity. 

Almanacs are of fomewhat different compofition, 
fome containing more points, others fewer. The effen- 
tial part is the kalendar of months and days, with the 
rifing and fetting of the fun, age of the moon, &c. 
To thefe are added various parerga, aftronomical, a- 
ftrological, meteorological, chronological, and even po¬ 
litical, rural, medical, &c. as calculations, and accounts 
of eclipfes, folar ingreffes, afpedfs, and configurations 
of the heavenly bodies, lunations, heliocentrical and 
geocentrical motions of the planets, prognoftics of 
the weather, and predictions of other events, tables of 
the planetary motions, the tides, terms, intereft, twi¬ 
light, equation, kings, &c. 

Gelalean, or Jellal/ean Kalendar, is a correction 
of the Perfian kalendar, made by order of fultan Ge- 
laleddan, in the 467th year of the Hegira; of Chrift 
1089. 

Kalendar, is alfo applied to divers other compofi- 
tions refpecting the 12 months of the year. 

In this fenfe, Spencer has given the fhepherds ka¬ 
lendar ; Evelyn and Miller the gardner’s kalendar. See. 

Kalendar, is ufed for the catalogue of fafti an¬ 
ciently kept in each church of the faints both univer- 
fal and thofe particularly honoured in each church; 
with their bifhops, martyrs, See. Kalendars are not to 
be confounded with martyrologies; for each church 
had its peculiar kalendar, whereas the martyrologies 
regarded the whole church in general, containing the 
martyrs and confefTors of all the churches. From all 
the feveral kalendars were formed one martyrology : fo 
that martyrologies are pofterior to kalendars. 

Kalendar, is alfo extended to an orderly table or 
enumeration of perfons or things. 

Lord Bacon wifhes for a kalendar of doubts. A late 
writer has given a kalendar of the perfons who may in¬ 
herit eftates in fee-fimple. 

Kalendar, Kalendarium, originally denoted, among 
the Romans, a book containing an account of moneys 
at intereft, which become due on the kalends of Janu¬ 
ary, the ufual time when the Roman ufurers let out 
their money. 

Kalendar Months, the folar months as they ftand 
in the kalendar, viz. January 31 days, See. 

jijlronomical Kalendar, an inftrument engraved upon 
copper-plates, printed on paper, and pafted on a board, 
with a brafs Aider which carries a hair, and ftiows by 
infpeftion the fun’s meridian altitude, right afeenfion, 
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declination, rifing, fetting, amplitude. Sec. to a greater KdeRdau 
exadlnels than our common globes will fhow. II 

Kalendar of Prifoners. See Calendar. Kalends. 

Kalendar Brothers , a fort of devout fraternities, 
compofed of ecclefiaftics as well as laymen ; whofe chief 
bufmefs was to procure maffes to be faid, and alms dif- 
tributed, for the fouls of fuch members as were de- 
ceafed. They were alfo denominated kalend-brolhers, 
becaufe they ufually met on the kalends of each month, 
though in fome places only once a quarter. 

KALENDARIUM fistum. The chriftians re¬ 
tained much of the ceremony and wantonnefs of the 
kalends of January, which for many ages was held a 
feaft, and celebrated by the clergy with great indecen¬ 
cies, under the names fejlum kalendarum, or hypodiaco- 
norum, or Jlultorum, that is, “ the feaft of fools fome- 
times alfo libertas decembrica. The people met m a fired 
in the church; and in a ludicrous way proceeded to 
the election of a mock pope, or bifhop, who exercifed 
a jurifdiction over them fuitable to the feftivity of the 
occafion. Fathers, councils, and popes, long labour¬ 
ed to reftrain this licence to little purpofe. We find 
the feaft of the kalends in ufe as low as the clofe of the 
15th century. 

KALENDERS. See Calenders. 

KALENDS, or Calends, in the Roman chrono¬ 
logy, the firft day of every month.—The word is formed 
from *axta> 1 call or proclaim ; becaufe, before the publi¬ 
cation of the Roman fafti, it was one of the officer 
of the pontifices to watch the appearance of the new 
moon, and give notice thereof to the rex facrificulus ; 
upon which a facrifice being offered, the pontiff funi- 
moned the people together in the Capitol, and there 
lyith a loud voice proclaimed the number of kalends, 
or the day whereon the nones fiiould be; which he did 
by repeating this formula as often as there were days 
of kalends, Calo Juno Novella. Whence the name 
calenda was given thereto, from calo, at hire. This is 
the account given by Varro. Others derive the appel¬ 
lation hence, That the people being convened on this 
day, the pontifex called or proclaimed the feveral 
feafts or holidays in the month : a cuftom which con¬ 
tinued no longer than the year of Rome 450, when 
C. Flavius, the curule jedile, ordered the fafti or ka¬ 
lendar to be fet up in public places, that every body 
might know the difference of times, and the return 
of the feftivals. 

The kalends were reckoned backwards, or in a re¬ 
trograde order. Thus, e. g. the fiift of May beiiw 
the kalends of May; the laft or the 30th' of Apr if was 
the pridie kalendarum, or fecond of the kalends of May ; 
the 29th of April, the third of the kalends, or before 
the kalends: and fo back to the 13th, where the ides 
commence; which are likewife, numbered inyertedh 
to the fifth, where the nones begin; which are num¬ 
bered after the fame manner to the firft day of the 
month, which is the kalends of April. Sec Ides, and 
Nones. 

The rules of computation by kalends are included 
in the following verfes : 

Prima dies menfis cujufque eft did a kalend* : 

Sex Maius nonas, 0 Bober, Julius, & Mars { 

§>uatuor at reliqui : habet idus quilibet ado. 

Inde dies rellquos omnes die effe kalendas ; 

Sfyas retro numerous dices a menfe fequente. 

3 G 2 To 
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Kakruis To find the day of the kalends anfwering to any day 

Kalmia 0l ^ le rnont; ^ we are ‘ n > ^ ee h° w rnan y days there are 
va mia. y et rem;l ; n ; n g oi the month, and to that number add 

two : for example, fuppofe it the 22d day of April; 
it is then the 10th of the kalends of May. For April 
contains 30 days : -and 22 taken from 30 there-remains 
8 ; to which two being added, the fum is 10. The reafon 
' of adding two is, becaufe the laft day of the month is 
called fecundo kalendas, the laft but one tertlo kalendas, 
&c. 

The Roman writers themfelves are at a lofs for the 
reaion of this abfurd and whimfical manner of compu¬ 
ting the days of th'e month : yet it is (fill kept up in 
the Roman chancery ; and by fome authors, out of a 
vain affectation of learning, preferred to the common, 
more natural, and eafy manlier. 

Kalends, are alfo ufed in church-hiftory to denote 
conferences anciently held by the clergy of each dean- 
ry, on the firft day of every month, concerning 1 their 
duty and conduct, efpecially in what related to the im- 
pofition of penance. 

Kalends of January, in Roman antiquity, was a 
folemn feftival confecrated to Juno and Janus ; where¬ 
in the Romans offered vows, and facrifices to thofe 
deities, and exchanged prefents among themfelves as a 
token of friendfhip. 

It was only a melancholy day to debtors, who were 
then obliged to pay their interefts, &c. Hence Ho¬ 
race calls it trljles kalenda Lib. t, Serm. Sat. 3. 

KALI, in botany. See Salsola. 

KALISK, a province of Lower Poland, with the 
title of a palatinate. It is bounded on the weft by 
the palatinate of Bofnia, on the eaft by that of Syrad, 
on the north by Regal Pruffia, and on the fouth by 
Silelia. Kalifh is the capital town. 

Kalish, a town of Lower Poland, and capital of 
a palatinate of the fame name, where the Jefuits have 
a magnificent college. It is feated on the river Prof- 
na, in a morafs, which renders it difficult of accefs. 
E. Long. 18. o. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

KALMIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 18th order, 
Eicornes . The calyx is quinquepartite ; the corolla falver- 
ihaped, formed with five nectariferous horns on the un¬ 
der or outer fide ; the capfule quinquelocular. Of this 
genus there are two fpecies,viz. 

1. The latifolia, a moft beautiful fhrub, which rifes 
ufually to the height of five or fix feet, and fometimes 
twice that height in its native places. The ftems of fome 
are as big as the fmall of a man’s leg, though generally 
they are fmaller, and covered with a brown rough bark. 
The wood is very clofe grained, heavy, and hard like 
box. The limbs in general are crooked, and grow irre¬ 
gular ; but are thick-clothed with ftiff fmooth leaves of 
a finning bright green. The flowers grow m bunches on 
the tops of the branches to foot-ftalks of three inches 
long : they are white, ftaincd with purplifh red, con¬ 
fiding of one leaf in form of a cup divided at the-verge 
into five feCtions: in the middle is a ftilus and 12 (la¬ 
mina ; which,, when the flower firft opens, appear ly¬ 
ing clofe to the fides of the cup at equal diftances, 
their apices being lodged in ten little hollow cells, 
which being prominent on the outfide, appear as fo 
many little -tubercles. The flowers are fucceeded by 
ftaall round cap fules;-which when ripe open in five 


parts, and difcharge their fmall duft like feeds. This Kalmia 
plant is a native of Carolina, Virginia, and other parts Kalums, 

of the United States of America ; yet they are not v - 

common, but are found only in particular places : they 
grow on rocks hanging over rivulets and running 
dreams, and on the fides of barren hills. They blof- 
fom in May, and continue in flower thegreateft part of 
die fummer. The noxious qualities of this elegant 
plant leffen that efteem wli ch its beauty claims: for 
although deer feed on its green leaves with impunity, 
yet when cattle and fheep, by fevere winters deprived 
of better food, feed on the leaves of thefe plants, a 
great many of them die annually. 

2. The anguftifolia, rifes to the height of about 
16 feet, producing ever-green leaves in lhape like the 
lauro-cerafus, but fmall, and of a filming dark green. 

The flowers grow in clufters, the buds of which ap¬ 
pear in autumn wrapped up in a conic fcaly perianthi- 
um, on which is lodged a vifcous matter, which pro¬ 
tects them from the fevere cold in winter. Thefe 
buds dilating in the following fpring, break forth into 
twenty or more monopetalous flowers divided into five 
fegments, and fet fingly on pedicles half an inch long. 

Thefe flowers, when blown, appear white; but on a near 
view are of a faint bluifih-colour, which as the flower 
decays grow paler. One of the five petals is longer 
and more concave than the reft, and is blended with 
purple, green, and yellow fpecks, being a vifcous 
matter on the extremities of very fine hairs. The 
convex fide of the fame petal is alfo fpeckled with yel- 
lowifii green. The pointal rifes from the centre of the 
flower, and has its head adorned with fcarlet, and fur- 
rounded by 10 ftamina, whereof three are long and 
feven fhort, whofe farina iffues out at a fmall round 
hole at its top. This elegant tree adorns the weftem 
and remote parts of Pennsylvania, always growing in 
the moft fterile foil, or on the rocky declivities of hills 
and river-banks, in fhady moift places. 

KALMUCS, a tribe of Tartars, called alfo Eluthi, 
inhabiting the larger half of what the Europeans call 
Wejiern Tartary. Their territory extends from the 
Cafpian fea, and the river Talk, or Ural, in 72 degrees 
of longitude from Ferro, to mount Altay, in no de¬ 
grees, and from the 40th to the 52d degree of north 
latitude; whence it may be computed about 1930 
miles in length from weft to eaft, and its breadth from 
north to fouth about 650 miles where broadeft. It is 
bounded on the north by Ruffia and Siberia, from 
which it is feparated by a chain of mountains ; on the 
eaft by mount Altay; on the fouth by the countries 
of Karazm and the two Bukharias, from which it is 
alfo feparated partly by a chain of mountains andpart- 
ly by fome rivers. See Tartar y. 

Of the Kalmuc Tartars the following curious ac¬ 
count is given by profeffor Pallas. They are in gene¬ 
ral, fays he, of a middle lize, and it is even rare to fee 
among them a perfon that is tall; the women efpecial- 
ly are of low ftature, and have very agreeable features. 

Their limbs are neatly turned, and very few have any 
defects contracted in infancy. Their education being 
left folely to nature, procures for them a well formed 
body and found conftitution. The only defect which 
is common among them is their having the thighs and 
legs fomewhat bent. A fat perfon is hardly ever to be 
met with; the richeft and moft diftinguifhed, though 
they lead a life fufficiently indolent, and enjoy abun¬ 
dance. 
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Kalmucs. dance of every thing they defire, are never exceffively give them a great fuperiority over the wandering Tar- 

- v - corpulent. Their flcin is pretty fair, efpecially when tars. A certain natural fagacity, a focial difpofition, 

young ; but it is the cuftom of the lower fort to allow hofpitality, eagernefs to oblige, fidelity to their chiefs, 

their male children to go quite naked both in the heat much curioiity, and a certain vivacity accompanied 

of the fun and in the fmoky atmofphere of their felt with good humour, which hardly ever f.rfakes even 
huts ; the men too fleep naked, covered only with their the moft wretched among them, form the fair fide of 
drawers ; and from thefe circumftances they acquire their character. On the other hand, they are carelefs, 
that yellowifh brown colour which charadlerifes them, fuperficial, and want true courage; befides, they are 
The women, on the contrary, have a very delicate remarkable for credulity, diftruft, and a natural incli- 
complexion ; among thofe of a certain rank are found nation authorifed by cuftom for drunkennefs and de- 
fome with the moll beautiful faces, the whitenefs of bauchery, but efpecially for a- great degree of cun- 
which is fet off by the fine black of their hair ; and in ning, which they too often praCtife. The difpofition 
this as well as in their features they perfectly re- to indolence is common and natural, efpecially among 
femble the figures in Chinefe paintings. the men, to all Afiatic nations, who lead a kind of 

The phyfiognomy which diftinguiflies the Kalmucs life exempt from fubjeftion and devoid of activity; 
is pretty generally known. Strangers are made to be- but this islefs to be perceived among the Kalmucs, on 
lieve that it is frightfully deformed; and though in- account of their natural vivacity, and does not pre¬ 
deed there are very ugly men to be found, yet in gene- vent their endeavours to oblige. Thofe among them 
ral their countenance has an opennefs in it that be- who exercife any little trade, or who are reduced by 
fpeaks a mild, a frank and focial difpofition. In poverty to hire themfelves to the Ruffians either for 
many it is of a roundifh fhape, and exceedingly agree- labour or for fifhing, are very affiduous and indefati- 
able ; among the women fome would be thought beau- gable. They fleep but little, going to reft late and 
ties even in thofe European cities where the tafte is rifing with the fun. To fleep through the day, unlefs 
moft fcrupulous. The characteriftic features of a Kal- a perfon is drunk, is confidered by them as difhonour- 
muc or Mongul countenance are the following: The able. But their extreme dirtinefs can neither be dif- 
interior angle of the eye is placed obliquely downwards guifed nor juftified, and proceeds much more from 
towards the nofe, and is acute and flefhy ; the eye-brows their education, from the flovenlinefs attached to the 
are black, narrow, and much arehed ; the nofe is of a profeffion of a herdfman, and from levity, than from 
ftruCture quite Angular, being generally flat and broken lazinefs ; for the Kalmuc women are indefatigable in 
towards the forehead ; the cheek bone is high, the head whatever concerns domeftic matters : and it is for this 
and face very round ; the eye is dark, the lips thick and reafon, as well as on the fcorce of fenfuality, that the 
fleftiy, the chin fhort, and the teeth exceeding white con- Kirgifiens are eager to feize and carry them off when- 
tinuing fo to old age ; the ears are of an enormous fize, ever an opportunity prefents itfelf. 

Handing out from the head. Thefe characters are more With regard to the intellectual faculties of the K.il- 
or lefs vifible in each individual; but the perfon that mucs, notwithftanding their want of inftruCtion and 
pofleffes them all in the higheft degree is confidered as information, they polfefs good natural parts, an ex- 
the moft beautifully formed. cellent memory, and a ftrong defire to learn. The'- 

Among all the Mongul nations, the men have much acquire the Ruffian language with great facility, and 
lefs beard than in the European countries, and among pronounce it well; in which laft article they very much 
the Tartars it appears much later. The Kalmucs have furpafs the Chinefe. It would be very eafy to civilize 
moft of it; and yet even with them the beard is very them, if their petulance and manner of life did not ren- 
fcanty and thin, and few have much hair on any other der it impracticable. 

part of the body. Although the Kalmucs are generally of a fanguine 

People that lead a paftoral life enjoy the bodily fen- and choleric temperament, they live more amicably 
fes in the greateft perfection. The Kalmucs find the .together than one could expeCt in a people that lead 
fubtility of their fenfe of fmell very ufeful ; a their military fo independent a lfe. They feldom come to blows : 
expeditions, for by it they perceive at a diftance the even over their cups, and their quarrels are hardly ever 
fmoke of afire or the fmell of a camp. 'There are many of bloody. A murder very rarely happens, though their 
them, who can tell by applying the nofe to the hole of a anger has fomething in it exceedingly fierce. It would 
fox or any other quadruped if the animal be within or feem that the morality of their religion, though ex- 
not. They hear at a great diftance the trampling of' tremely idolatrous, has been able to moderate their 
horfes, the noife of an enemy, of a flock of fheep, or natural difpofition in this refpeCt; for in confequence 
even of ftrayed cattle ; they have only to ftretch them- of their dogmas, with regard to the tranfmigration ot 
_ felves on the ground, and to employ their ear dole to fouls, every wanton murder either of men or beails is. 
the turf. But nothing is more aftonifliing than the thought a deadly fin. 

acutenefsof fight in moft of the Kalmucs, and the ex- The Kalmucs are exceedingly affable; and of fo fo- 
traordinary diftance at which they often perceive very cial a difpofition, that it is rare for a traveller to per- 
minute objedls, fuch as the duft railed by cattle'or lior- ceive another even at the diftance of fevcral miles 
fes, and this from places very little elevated; in im- without going to fiilute him, and to inquire into the 
menfe level deferts, though the particular inequalities objeCt of his journey. When a troop of Kalmucs 
of the furface and the vapours which in fine weather are perceive any perfon at a diftance, it is cuftomary for 
feen to undulate over the foil in great heats, con frier- them to detach one of their number to the next emi- 
ably increafe the difficulty. They are alfo accuftomed to nence, from whence he makes a lignal with his cap foi 
trace the print of a foot in thefe deferts by the fight the perfon to drhw near. If this fignal is not obeyed, 
alone.. , - . tlie perfon is confidered as an enemy or a robber, and is 

Thefe people poiTefs many good qualities, which often purfued as fuch. They enter willingly into friend- 

flfips.t 
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■valmuca- fhtps : but thefe connections are not quite difmtereft- 
v ed ; for to give and to receive prefents are with them 
eflential articles. A mere trifle, however, is fuffieient 
to induce them to do you all manner of fervice ; and 
they are never ungrateful as far as they are able. Ad- 
veriity cannot deprive them of courage nor alter their 
good humour. A Kalmuc will never beg if he were 
in the extreme!! mifery, but rather endeavour to ac¬ 
quire a fubfiftence by cheating; and when no other 
way remains, he will hire himfelf to fome rich indi¬ 
vidual of his nation, or to fome Ruffian, either as a 
herdfman, a fifherman, or for any other fort of la¬ 
bour. Very few of the rich value themfelves much 
upon their wealth: but thofe who do, lhow no con¬ 
tempt for the poor of their own nation ; though the 
meaner fort pay their court very obfequioufly to the 
rich, who are always furrounded with a fwarm of idle 
dependants. 

Nothing can be more prudent than that exercife of 
hofpitality pra&ifed by wandering nations : it is of the 
greateft advantage to thofe among them who travel a- 
crofs their defarts ; and each individual who pradlifes 
it, may rely on reaping the benefit of it wherever 
he goes. A Kalmuc provided with a horfe, with 
arms and equipage, may ramble from one place to an¬ 
other for three months together, without taking with 
him either money or provifions. Wherever he comes 
he finds either diftant relations or friends, to whom he 
is attached by the ties of hofpitality, from whom he 
meets with the kindeft reception, and is entertained in 
the beft manner their circumftances afford. Perhaps he 
lodges in the firft unknown cottage he finds upon his 
road ; and fcarcely has he entered it, but his wants are 
fupplied with the moft affedlionate cordiality. Every 
ftranger, of whatfoever nation, never fails to be well 
received by a Kalmuc; and he may depend upon ha¬ 
ving his effedts in the greateft fecurity the moment he 
has put himfelf under the protedlion of his hoft : for 
to rob a gueft is confidered by the Kalmucs as the mol! 
abominable of all crimes. 

When the mailer of the houfe fits down to meat in 
company with others of inferior rank, he begins in¬ 
deed by ferving himfelf and his family, but whatever 
remains is diftributed among the affiftants. When 
they fmoke tobacco, the pipe circulates inceffantly 
from one to another. When any one receives a pre- 
fent either of meat or drink, he divides it faithfully 
with his companions, even though of inferior rank. 
But they are much more niggardly of their other ef- 
fedts, and efpecially of their cattle, and do not wil¬ 
lingly give thefe away except when they hope to re¬ 
ceive a fuitable return : or if any relation has acciden¬ 
tally differed the lofs of his flocks, he is fure to be moll 
willingly affifted. Perhaps too it may be related as 
an article of their hofpitality, that they abandon their 
wives to their friends with the greateft facility, and in 
general they are very little inclined tojealoufy. 

Their robberies are never committed upon their 
equals, and even the greater part of the rapine exer- 
cifed on other tribes is founded on hatred or national 
quarrels ; neither do they willingly attempt this by 
open force, but prefer the machinations of cunning, 
which are fo natural to them. It muft alfo be con- 
feffed, that it is only thofe that live with princes, and 
in camps where thefe hold their courts, or their priefts. 


that arc mod addidled to thefe pradtices ; while the Italmucg. 
common people, fatisfied with the pleafures of the pa- v 
floral life, fpend their days in innocent fimplicity, 
and never attack the property of another till forced 
by neceffity, or led by their fuperiors who (hew them 
the example. 

The Kalmucs are very faithful to their lawful prince; 
they endure every fort of oppreffion, and yet are with 
difficulty induced to revolt: hut if they belong to a 
prince who has not become fo by right of fucceffion, 
they very eaflly rebel. They honour old age. When 
young men travel with fuch as are older than them¬ 
felves, they take upon them the whole' care of the 
cattle as well as of the feaft. They are exceedingly 
prudent in matters that relate to their fovereign or 
their nation, or which are recommended to their di- 
redtion by the priefts, to whom they yield an unrefer- 
ved obedience. 

The moveable habitations of the Kalmucs are thof# 
felt huts with a conical roof in ufe among all the 
roaming Afiatics. The truly ingenious invention of 
thefe tents was undoubtedly conceived in die eaftern 
parts of Afia, and moft probably by the mongul na¬ 
tions. As they can be entirely taken to pieces and 
folded in a fmall compafs, they are very ufeful, and 
perfedtly agree with the migratory life of thefe people, 
who are ftill ignorant of the ufe of carriages. The 
frame of thefe huts, and the felt they are covered with, 
though made as light as poffible, yet are a fuffici- 
ent load for a camel or two oxen. But the capacity of 
thefe huts, their warmth in winter, their ftrength in re¬ 
filling tempefts and excluding rain, abundantly com- 
penfate for this inconvenience. The wood endures 
many years ; and though the felt begins to break into 
holes in the fecond year, the common people, who do 
not confider it as difgraceful to have them mended and 
patched, make them ferve a good deal longer. The 
huts are in general ufe from the prince down to the 
meaneft Kalmuc, differing only in fize and in the em- 
belliftiments within. In winter, they are warm even 
when heated with the dried excrements of their cattle, 
to which they are often obliged to have recourfe for 
want of other combuftibles in many places of the de¬ 
farts which are deftitute of wood. In fummer they re¬ 
move the felt to enjoy the frefh air. 

The mafter of the tent has his bed placed oppofite 
to the door behind the fire-place. The bedfteads are 
low and made of wood. The rich adorn their beds 
with curtains, and fpread carpets of felt upon the 
ground. When a Kalmuc poffeffes an idol, he places 
it near the head of his bed, and fets before it feveral 
fmall confecrated cups full of water, milk, or other food. 

Before this fort of altar he fixes'in the ground the 
trunk of a tree, on which he places a large iron bafin 
deftined to receive the libations of all the drink he 
makes ufe of in a day. On feftivals the idol is deco¬ 
rated, the lamps are lighted, and perfumes burnt be¬ 
fore it. 

The riches of the Kalmucs, and their whole means 
of fubfiftence, depend on their flocks, which many of 
them reckon by hundreds and even by thoufands. A 
man is thought capable of living on his poffeflions when 
he is mafter of ten cows with a bull, eight mares with 
a ftallion. The animals they have in greateft abundance 
are horfes, horned cattle, and fheep. Camels, which 
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Kalmucs. require time and pains to rear, cannot multiply much 
v ~~ _l with them: they are befides too delicate; and it is 
only the rich or the priefts who poffefs any of them. 
Their horfes are but fmall, too weak for the draught, 
and too wild; but they do not yield to any in fwift- 
nefs, and fupport with eafe the weight of a man. 
They may be made to gallop for feveral hours fuccefs- 
fively without injury; and when neceffity requires it, 
they can pafs twice 24 hours without drinking. They 
have a little hoof, but very hard; and they may be 
ufed at all times without being lhod. In this country 
the horfes live and perpetuate themfelves without any 
affiilance from man. The Kalmucs caftrate the greater 
part of their male foals, and at the fame time flit their 
noftrils, that they may breathe more freely when they 
run. The ftallions are never feparated from the mares, 
that there may always be plenty of milk. The ftallions 
are leaders of the herd, and often wander at a diftance 
into the defarts at the head of their females, defending 
them from the wolves with the greateft intrepidity. 
The Kalmucs have the art of breaking a young horfe 
without ufing a bridle. They feize him before he is 
two years old by means of a noofe fixed to the end of 
a long pole; an inftrument they ufe in taking their 
riding horfes which feed in the midft of the herd. 
They put no faddle at firft on the colt they mean to 
break, but tie a ftrait girth round his body ; by the 
help of which the horfeman can keep himfelf firm. 
When he is mounted, the horfe is abandoned to his 
fury; they allow him to run and agitate himfelf as 
much as he pleafes on the open plain till he is fatigued. 
The horfeman is folicitous only to keep himfelf fall; 
and when the horfe begins to abate of his impetuofity, 
he urges him again with the whip till his ftrength is al- 
moft gone: he is then faddled and bridled, and made 
to go for fome time at a moderate pace ; after which 
he is entirely tamed. 

The horned cattle of the Kalmucs are of a beautiful 
fhape. They keep more bulls than are neceflary for 
the cows, and employ a great number of them as beafts 
of burden for carrying their houfes and their other 
furniture from place to place. They think a bull e- 
qual to 50 cows. Thefe and the mares give milk only 
while they fuckle their calves or their foals, which are 
accordingly kept clofe to the tents during the day, and 
only fuffered to fuck freely during the night; a prac¬ 
tice which the Kalmucs pretend makes their cattle 
ftronger and more durable. They generally milk their 
mares three or four times a day, and fometimes every 
two hours when the herbage is abundant. The cows 
are milked but twice a-day. 

The Kalmuc fheep are of the fame fpecies with thofe 
found in all Great Tartary, having large tails like a 
bag, exceedingly fat, and which furnifh a fuet as foft 
as butter. They have alfo large pendant ears, and their 
head is much arched. Their wool is coarfe, and the ewes 
feldom have horns. One ram is fufficient for a hun¬ 
dred ewes. Little ufe is made of the milk. The wool 
is fit for nothing but to make felt for the tents. A 
great many lheep die during winter, and a greater num¬ 
ber ftill of the early lambs; the Ikins of which are 
wrought into thofe fine furs fo much efteemed in Ruf- 
fia and foreign parts. 

Camels belong only to the rich; for they are very 
dear, multiply very flowly, and are fubject to many 


difeafes. The defarts of the Wolga, and almoft all 
thofe of the fouthern parts of Great Tartary, furnifh 
excellent pafture for thefe animals; but they require not 
only much attention in winter, but they mull he con¬ 
tinually under the eye of the herdfmen; for notwith- 
flanding the advantage of their flature, they are of 
all animals ieaft able to defend themfelves againft the 
wolf. They are guarded with much care againft the 
violence of the cold and the winds of winter; never- 
thelefs many of them die of a confumption accompanied 
with a diarrhoea, occafioned mod probably by the moif- 
ture of their pafture and of the feafon. This difeafe, 
for which no remedy has been found, makes them lan- 
guifh for fix months or more. They are in general fo 
delicate that a flight wound or blow often prove fatal 
to them. Befides, no animal is fo much tormented with 
infefts; and they often die in fummer of thofe they 
fwallow in eating the leaves of the oak and of the birch. 
The melee prafearabaus, which covers all the plants in 
many of thofe places where they feed, is generally fa¬ 
tal to them. In fpring, when they call their hair, and 
which falls at once from every part of their body, they 
are expofed to the bite of the fpider-fcorpion, an ani¬ 
mal very common in fouthern countries. The wound 
inflicted by this infedt on the fkin thus naked is fo 
venomous, that the camel dies of it in lefs than eight 
days, fometimes in three. In winter, and efpecial- 
ly after rutting time, which happens at the end of 
March, the camels become lean and weak; the bunch 
upon their back grows flabby, and hangs down up¬ 
on the fide, nor does it recover its plumpnefs till fum- 
mer. 

Camels milk is thick, unctuous, and of a faltifii 
tafte, efpecially when the animals frequent paftures a- 
bounding with faline plants ; and this laft property 
makes the Kalmucs fond of it to tea. They make ufe 
of the hair for fluffing cufhions, and for making ropes, 
packthread, and felt. It may be wrought into the 
moft beautiful camlets, or into the fineft and fofteft 
cloths. The camels with two bunches are a very un- 
eafy feat to the perfon who mounts them ; their trot is; 
fo heavy, and even their walk fo rude, that he receives 
the moft violent fhocks at every ftep. 

When a Kalmuc Horde intends to remove in fesreh. 
of frefti pafture, which in fummer ncceflarily happens 
every four, fix, or eight days, people are in the firft: 
place difpatched to reconnoitre the beft place for the 
khan or prince, for the lama, and for the huts con¬ 
taining the idols. Thefe begin the march, and are fol¬ 
lowed by the whole troop, each choofing for himfelf 
the place he thinks moft convenient. The camel that 
is loaded with the moft precious furniture is decorated' 
with little bells, the reft march in a firing one behind 
another, and the bulls with burdens aie driven on be¬ 
fore. On thefe days the women and girls drefs them¬ 
felves in their beft clothes, and lay on abundance of 
paint. They have the charge, together with the boys,, 
of leading the flocks and the beafts of burden ; and on 
the road they beguile the tedioufnefs of the j-ourney- 
with their fongs. 

The Kalmucs are fupplied by their flocks with milk, 
cheefe, butter, and flefh, which are the principal ar¬ 
ticles of their food. With regard to the laft, they are- 
fo little fqueamifh, that they not only eat the flefh of 
their own difeafed cattle, but that of almoft every fort 
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Kalnuics. ot wild bead, and the poor will even feed upon canon, cife of riding. Simple food, the free air which they Kafnakura 

v v They eat, however, the roots and ftalks of many plants; conftantly breathe, a hardy vigorous conftitution, con- II 

fuch as the bulbous-rooted chervil and dandelion, &c. tinual exercife without fevere labour, and a mind free Kam *~‘ n ‘ 

which they ufe both boiled and raw. from care, are the natural caufes of their health and v " 

Their ordinary drink is the milk of mares or cows; longevity, 
but the former is for feveral reafons preferred. This, It is very remarkable, that a migratory people, whole 
when frefh, has indeed a very difagreeable tafle of gar- manner of life feems fo congruous to the natural liberty 

lie : but befides that it is much thinner than cow-milk, of mankind, fhould have been fubje&ed from time im- 

it takes as it grows four a very agreeable vinous fia- memorial to the unlimited authority of an abfolute fove- 

vour ; it yields neither cream nor curd, but furnifhes reign. The Monguls of Afia afford the only inftance 

a very wholfome refrefhing beverage, which fenfibly of it; for neither written records nor ancient tradition 

inebriates when taken to excefs. They never make ufe have preferved the fmalleft trace of their ever having 

of new milk, and ftill lefs of milk or of water that enjoyed a date of independence. On the contrary, 

have not been boiled. Their milk is boiled as foon as they acknowledge that they have at all times been fub- 
it is taken from the animal; when it is cold it is pour- je£t to khans and princes, whofe authority has been 
ed into a large leathern bag, in which there remains tranfmitted to them by fucceffion, and is confidered as 

as much of the old milk as is fufficient to turn the new a right perfectly eftablillied, facred, and divine, 

quantity four, for they never think of cleanfmg thofe KAMAKURA, a famous ifland of Japan, about 
bags ; and as the infide is lined with a cruft depofited three miles in circumference, lying on the fouth coaft 
by the cafeous part of the milk and other impurities, of Niphon. It is here they confine their great men 
it is e.i.fy to imagine that a naufeous fmell muft exhale when they have committed any fault. The coaft of 
from them. But this is precifely the circumftance in this ifland is fo fteep, that they are forced to be lifted 
which the fecret confifts of communicating to the milk up by cranes. 

a vinous fermentation. KAMEEL, Kamel, or Camel, a machine for lift- 

In fummer, and as often as t^ie Kalmucs procure ing fhips. See Camel. 
much milk from their flocks, they never fail to intoxi- KAMINIECK, a very ftrong town of Poland, and 
cate themfelves continually with the fpirituous liquor capital of Podolia, with two caftles and a bifhop’s 
which they know how to diftil from it. Mares milk is fee. It was taken by the Turks in 1672, who gave 
the molt fpirituous; and the quantity meant to be di- it back in 1690, after the treaty of Carlowitz. It is 
Hilled remains twenty-four hours in fummer, and three feated on a craggy rock, in E. Long. 27. 30. N. Lat. 
or four days in winter, in thofe corrupted bags we 48. 58. 

mentioned, to prepare it for the operation. The cream KAMSIN, the name of a hot foutherly wind com- 
is left, but the butter which forms at top is taken mon in Egypt, of which we find the following deferip- 
off and referved for other purpofes. Cows milk yields tion in Mr Volney’s Travels.—Thefe winds, fays' he, 
one-thirtieth part, and mares milk one-fifteenth part, are known in Egypt by the general name of winds of 
of fpirit. This liquor is limpid and very watery, and 50 days ; not that they laft 50 days without intermit- 
consequently does not take fire, but is capable of being don, but becaufe they prevail more frequently in the 
long kept in glafs-bottles. The rich Kalmucks increafe 50 days preceding and following the equinox. Tra¬ 
its llrength by a fecond diftillation. vellers have mentioned them under the denomination' 

Thefe people are exceedingly fond of tea and tobac- of poifonous winds, or, more corredtly, hot winds of the 
■co. The former is fo dear, as it comes to them from defart . Such in fadt is their quality; and their heat 
China by the way of Ruffia, that the poor people is fometimes fo exceffive, that it is difficult to form 
fupply its place with various wild plants ; fuch as a any idea of its violence without having experienced it; 
fpecies of liquorice, the feed of the fharp-leaved dock, ■ but it may be compared to the heat of a large oven at 
the roots of wild angelica, and the feed of the Tarta- the moment of drawing out the bread. When thefe 
rian maple. winds begin to blow, the atmofphere affumes an alarm- 

The Kalmucs are excellent horfemen. Their arms ing afpedt. The iky, at other times fo clear in this 
are lances, bows, and arrows, poignards, and crooked climate, becomes dark and- heavy; the fun lofes his 
fabres, though the rich have fire-arms. They wear, fplendor, and appears of a violet colour; the air is 
when at war, coats of mail, which coft 50 horfes, and not cloudy, but grey and thick, and is in fadt filled 
their helmets are guilded at top. They are fond of fal- with an extremely fubtile dull, which penetrates every 
conry, and hunting of all forts is their principal amufe- where. This wind, always light and rapid, is not at 
ment. Their paffion, for play, efpecially with thofe firft remarkably hot, but it increafes in heat in propor- 
who play cards, is carried to as great excefs among tion as it continues. All animated bodies foon dif- 
them as in any other nation. cover it by the change it produces in them. The 

The greater part of their time is fpent in diverfions ; lungs, which a too rarefied air no longer expands, are 
and however miferable their manner of life may feem to contracted, and become painful. Refpiration is fhort 
us, they are perfectly happy with it. They cannot en- and difficult; the flein parched and dry, and the body 
dure for any time the air of a clofe room; and think confumed by an internal heat. In vain is recourfe had 
our cuftom of living in houfes infupportable. The to large draughts of water; nothing can reftore perfpi- 
greateft part of them, notwithftanding the apparent ration. In vain is coolnefs fought for; all bodies in 
Unhealthinefs of their way of life, arrive at a vigorous which it is ufual to find it deceive the hand that touch- 
old age ; their difeafes are neither frequent nor dange- es them. Marble, iron, water, notwithftanding the 
rous. Men of 80 or 100 years old are not uncommon ; fun no longer appears, are hot. The ftreets are defert- 
a-nd at that age they can ftill very w 7 ell endure the exer- ed, and the dead filence of night reign's every where. 

4 The 
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;Kamfia,. The inhabitants of towns and villages {hut themfelves 
Kamtchat- U p ; n tlieir houfes, and thofe of the defert in their 
. k* 1 ' , tents or in wells dug in the earth, where they wait 

the termination of this deftruftive heat. It ufually 
lafts three days, but if ft exceeds that time it becomes 
infupportable. Wo to the traveller whom this wind 
furprifes remote from fhelter; he mull iuffer all its 
horrible efte&s, which fometimes are mortal. The 
danger is moll imminent when it blows in fqualls; for 
then the rapidity of the wind increafes the h.eat to fuch 
a degree as to caufe fjidden death. This death is a 
leal iuffocation; the lungs being empty are convulfed, 
the circulation is difordered, and the whole mafs of 
blood driven by the heart towards the head and breaft; 
whence the haemorrhage at the nofe and mouth which 
happens after death. This wind is efpecially deftruc- 
tive to perfons of a plethoric habit, and thofe in whom 
fatigue has deftroyed the tone of the mufcles and the 
veflels. The corpfe remains a long time warm, fwells, 
turns blue, and foon becomes putrid. Thefe accidents 
are to be avoided by Hopping the nofe and mouth 
with handkerchiefs; an efficacious method likewife is 
that practifed by the camels. On this occafion thefe 
anilhals bury their nofes in the fand, and keep them 
there till the fquall is over. Another quality of this 
wind is its extreme aridity; which is fuch, that water 
fprinkled on the floor evaporates in a few minutes. By 
this extreme drynefs it withers and {trips all the plants ; 
and by exhaling too fuddenly the emanations from 
animal bodies, crifps the {kin, clofes the pores, and 
caufes that feverifh heat which is the conftant effeft of 
fupprefled perfpiration. 

KAMTCHATKA, Kamschatka, or iamchat- 
la ; a large peninfula on the north-eaftern part of A- 
fia, lying between 51“ and 62° of north latitude, and 
between 173 0 and 182° of eaft longitude from the ifle 
of Ferro. It Is bounded on the eaft and fouth by the 
fea of Kamtchatka on the weft by the feas of Ochotfk 
and Penflfinfk, and on the north by the country of the 
j Koriacs. 

’When firft This peninfula was not difeovered by the Ruffians 
vifited by before the end of the laft century. It is probab'e, 
the Ruf- however, that fome of that nation had vifited Kamt- 
ans ‘ chatka before the time abovementioned. For when 
Volodomir Atlaffoff entered upon the conqueft of 
this peninfula in 1697, he found that the inhabitants 
had already fome knowledge of the Ruffians. A com¬ 
mon tradition as yet prevails among them, that, long 
before the expedition of Atlaffoff, one Feodotoff and 
his companions had refided among them, and had in¬ 
termarried with the natives; and they ftill ftiow the 
place where the Ruffian habitations flood. None of 
the Ruffians remained when Atlaffoff firft vifited 
.Kamtchatka. They are faid to have been held in 
great veneration, and almoft deified by the natives; 
who at firft imagined that no human power could hurt 
.them, until they quarrelled among themfelves, and 
the blood was feen to flow from the wounds which 
they gave each other; and foon after, upon a repara¬ 
tion taking place, they were all killed by the natives. 
—Thefe Ruffians were thought to be the remains of 
a fillip’s crew who had failed quite round the north- 
eaftern promontory of Afia called f Tfchukutjkoi-Nofi. 

The account we have of this voyage is as follows._ 

In 1648, feven kotches or veflels failed from the mouth 
Vol. IX. 


of the river Kovyrna or Kolyma, lying in the frozen 0- Kamtchat- 

cean in about 72° north latitude, and 1 73 0 or 174 0 eaft ^_ j 

longitude from Ferro, in order to penetrate into the 
eaftern ocean. Four of thefe were never more heard 
of; the remaining three were commanded by Simon 
Defiineff, Gerafim Ankudinoff, two chiefs of the Cof- 
facs, and Feodotoff Alexeef, head of the Promyfhle- 
nics or wandering Ruffians, who occafionally vifited 
Siberia. Each veil'd was probably manned with a- 
bout 30 perfons. They met with no obftructions 
from the ice ; but Ankudinoff’s veffel was wrecked 
on the promontory abovementioned, and the crew 
were diftributed on board the two remaining veflels. 

Thefe two foon after loft fight of each other, and 
never afterwards rejoined. Defiineff was driven about 
by tempeftuous winds till October, when he was fhip- 
wrecked on the northern part of Kamtchatka. Here 
he was informed by a woman of Yakutik, that Feo¬ 
dotoff and Gerafim had died of the feurvy ; that part 
of the crew had been {lain; and that a few had e- 
fcaped in fmall veflels, who had never afterwards been 
heard of; and thefe were probably the people who, as 
we have already mentioned, fettled among the Kamt- 
chatkans. 4 

As the inhabitants of this country were neither nu- SuMuci 
merous nor warlike, it required no great force to fub- by their., 
due them; and in 1711 the whole peninfula was fi¬ 
nally reduced under the dominion of the Ruffians.— 

For fome years this acquifition was of very little con- 
fequence to the crown, excepting the fmall tribute of 
furs exafled from the inhabitants. The Ruffians in¬ 
deed occafior.ally hunted, in this peninfula, foxes, 
wolves, ermines, fables, and other animals, whofe 
{kins form an extenfive article of commerce among the 
eaftern nations. But the fur-trade carried on from 
thence was very inconfiderable, until the feries of 
iflands mentioned in the next article were difeovered ; 
fince which time the quantities of furs brought from 
thefe iflands have greatly increafed the trade of Kamt¬ 
chatka, and rendered it an important part of the Ruf¬ 
fian commerce. 

The face of the country throughout the peninfula Country 
is chiefly mountainous. It produces in fome parts eftferibed. 
birch, poplars, elders, willows, underwood’,• and ber¬ 
ries of different forts. Greens and other vegetables 
are raifed with great facility ; fuch as white cabbage., 
turnips, radiflies, beet-root, ^carrots, and fome cucum¬ 
bers. Agriculture is in a very low ftate, owing 
chiefly to the nature of the foil and the fevere hoar- 
frefts; for though fome trials have been made with 
refpect to the cultivation of grain, and oats, barley, 
and rye, have been fown, yet no crop has ever been 
procured fufficient in quantity or quality to anfwer the 
trouble of raffing it. Hemp, however, has of late 
years been cultivated with great fuccefs.—Every year 
a veffel belonging to the crown fails from Ochotik to 
Kamtchatka laden with fait, provifions, corn, and 
Ruffian manufaftures ; and returns in June or July of 
the following year with {kins and furs. ^ 

Many traces of volcanoes have been oblerved In this Volcanoes, 
peninfula; and there are fome mountains which are 
in a burning ftate at prefent. The moft confiderable 
of thefe is fituated near the middle of the peninfula. 

In 1762, a great noife was heard iffuing from the in- 
fide of that mountain, and flames of fire were feen to 
3 H burft 
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Kamtchat- burft from different parts- .Tbefe flames were imme* 

. diately fucceeded by a larges ftream of melted fnow- 

water, which flowed into the neighbouring valley, and 
drowned two natives who were there on a hunting 
party. The allies and burning matters thrown from 
the mountain were fpread over a furface of 300 verfts. 
In 1767 was another difcharge, but lefs confiderable. 
Every' night flames of fire were obferved ftreaming 
from the mountain; and confiderable damage was done 
by the eruption which attended them. Since that year 
no flames have been feen; but the mountain emits a 
5 eonftant fmoke. 

Tepulati, Kamtchatka is divided by the Ruffians into four di- 
on, &c. drifts ; and the government of the whole is dependent 
upon, and fubjeft to, the infpeftion of the chancery of 
Ochotfk. The whole Ruffian force ftationed in this 
peninfula amounts to no more than 300 men. The 
prefent population of Kamtchatka is very {mall, a- 
mounting to fcarce 4000 fouls. Formerly the inhabi¬ 
tants were more numerous; but in 1768, the fmall- 
pox carried off 5368 perfons. There are now only a- 
bout 700 males in the whole peninfula v> ho are tribu¬ 
tary, and few more than 100 in the neighbouring 
if.ands, called the Kuril JJles, who are fubjeft to Ruffia, 
The fixed annual tribute confifls in 279 fables, 464 
red foxes, 50 fea-otters with a dam, and 38 cub ot¬ 
ters. All furs exported from Kamtchatka pay a duty 
of 10 per cent, to the crown; the tenth part of the 
cargoes bought from the neighbouring ifland is alfo 
f, delivered into the cuftoms. 

Manners, The natives of Kamtchatka are as wild as the coun- 
&c. of tbc tj-y itfelf. Some of them have no fixed habitations, 
natives. b ut wander from place to place with their herds of 
rein-deer; others have fettled habitations, and refide 
upon the banks of the rivers and the fliore of the 
Fenfchinfka fea, living upon fiffi and fea-animals, and 
fuch herbs as grow upon the lhore : the former dwell 
in huts covered with deer-(kins; the latter in places 


gal Chinefe language, as their terminations in ong, Kamtchat. 
ing, oang, chin, cha, ching, kfii, kfung; ; it would ka. 

be a ftill greater proof, if we could fhow feveral words - v —* 

and fentences the fame in both languages. The' Kamt- 
chatkans and Mungals alfo are both of a middling fea¬ 
ture, are fwarthy, have black hair, a broad face, a 
fharp nofe, with the eyes falling in, eye-brows fmall 
and thin, a hanging belly, {lender legs and arms ; they 
are both remarkable for cowardice, bo all ing, and fla- 
vilhnefs, to people who ufe them hard, and for their 
obftinacy and contempt of thofe who treat them with 
gentlenefs. 

Although in outward appearance they refemble the 
other inhabitants of Siberia, yet the Kamtchatkans 
differ in this, that their faces are not fo long as the 
other Siberians; their cheeks ftand mere out, their 
teeth are thick, their mouth large, their ftature mid¬ 
dling, and their {houlders broad, particularly thole 
people who inhabit the fea-coaft. 

Before the Ruffian conqueft, they lived in perfeft 
freedom, having no chief, being fubjeft to no law, not 
paying any taxes; the old men, or thofe who were re¬ 
markable for their bravery, bearing the principal au¬ 
thority in their villages, though none had any right to 
command or inflift punifhment. 

Their manner of living is flovenly to the laft degree: 
they never waffi their hands nor face, nor cut their 
nails; they eat out of tire fame diffi with the dogs, 
which they never waffi; they never comb their heads, 
but both men and women plait their hair in two locks* 
binding the ends with fmall ropes. When any hair 
ftarts out, they few it with threads to make it Ire 
clofe; by this means they have fuch a quantity of 
lice, that they can ferape them off by handfuls, and 
they are nalfy enough even to eat them. Thofe that 
have not natural hair fufficient, wear falfe locks, fome- 
times as much as weigh 1 o pounds, which makes their 
heads look like a haycock. 


dug out of the earth ; both in a very barbarous man¬ 
ner. Their difpofittons and tempers are rough; and 
they are entirely ignorant of letters or religion. The 
natives are divided into three different people, namely, 
the Kamtchatkans, Koreki, and Kuriles. The Kamt¬ 
chatkans live upon the fouth fide of the promontory 
of Kamtchatka: the Koreki inhabit the northern parts 
on the coaft of the Penfchinfka fea, and round the eaft- 
ern ocean almoft to the river Anadir, whofe mouth 
lies in that ocean almoft. in 68° N. Lat.; the Ku¬ 
riles inhabit the iflands in that fea, reaching as far 
as thofe of Japan. The Kamtchatkans have this par¬ 
ticular cuftom, that they endeavour to give every thing 
a name in their language which may exprefs the pro¬ 
perty of it; but if they do not underhand the thing 
quite well themfelves, then they take a name froift* 
fome foreign language, which perhaps has no relation 
to the thing itlelf; as, for example, they call a prieft 
bogbog, becaufe probably they hear him ufe the word 
bogbogy “ God;” bread they call brightatin attgjh, that is, 
Ruffian root; and thus of feveral other words to which 
their language-is aftixinger. 

It appears probable, that the Kamtchatkans lived 
formerly in Mungalia beyond the river Amur, and 
made one people with the Mungals; which is farther 
confirmed by the following: obfervations, fuch as the 
Kamtchatkan having feveral wor ds-common to. theMun- 


They -place their chief happinefs in idlenefs, and 
fatisfying their natural lull and appetites; which in¬ 
cline them to finging, dancing, and relating of love-fto- 
ries; and they think it more eligible to die than to 
lead a difagreeable life; which opinion often leads them 
to felf-murder. This was fo common after the con- Kamtchat- 
quell, that the Ruffians had great difficulty to put akans indi-i 
flop to it. They have no notion of riches, fame, or sed to fclf- 
honour ; therefore covetoufnefs, ambition, and pride ; rauI ^ cr * 
are unknown among them. On the other hand, they 
are carelefs, luftful, and cruel: thefe vices occafiom 
frequent quarrels and wars among them, fomethnes 
with their neighbours, not from a defire of increafing 
their power, but from fome other caufes; fuch as the 
carrying off their provifiofts, or rather their girls, 
which is frequently praftifed as the moft fummary me¬ 
thod of procuring a wife. Their trade is almoft en¬ 
tirely confined to procuring the immediate neceffaries 
and conveniences of life. They fell the Koreki fa¬ 
bles, fox and white dog-fkins, dried muffiroorns, and 
the like, in exchange for deaths made of deer-fkins 
and other hides. Their domeftic trade confills in dogs, 
boats, diffies, troughs, nets, hemp, yarn, and provi- 
fions: and this kind of barter is carried on under a 
great fhow of friendffiip; for when one wants any 
• thing that another has, he goes freely to vifit him, and 
without any ceremony makes- known his wants, al¬ 
though 
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XgmttlMt- though oerhupt he oc*er had an y aequaintance with they form the roof of ceiling, leaving in the middle a Kamtnhat- 
ki« hiiw before ; the hoft is obliged to behave according to fquare opening which MfTes them for a window and ^ 

*--- the cuftom of the country, and give his gueft what he chimney; this they cover with grafs and earth, fo 

has occafion for; but he may afterwards return the that the outward appearance is like a round hillock; 
viilt, aud muft be received in the fame manner. They but within they are an oblong fquare, with the 
611 almotl every place in heaven and earth with diffe- fire in one of the long fides of the fquare: be- 
rent fpirits, and offer them facrifices upon every occa- tween the pillars round the walls of their huts they 
fion. Some carry little idols about them, or have them make benches, upon which each family lies feparately; 
placed in their dwellings; but with regard to God, but on that fide oppofite to the fire there are no 
they not only negledt to worfhip him, but in cafe of benches, it being defigned for their kitchen-furniture, 
troubles and misfortunes, they curfe and blafpheme in which they drefs their viftuals for themfelves and 
g him. dogs. In thofe huts where there are no benches, there 

Cannot It is very diverting to fee them attempt to reckon are balks laid upon the floor, and covered with mats, 
numuer a- a hove ten : for having reckoned the fingers of both They adorn the walls of their huts with mats made of 
bor« twen- hands, they clafp them together, which fignifies ten ; grafs. They enter their huts by ladders, commonly 
then they begin with their toes, and count to twenty; placed near the fire-hearth ; fo that, when they are 
after which they are quite confounded, and cry Met- heating their huts, the fteps of the ladder become fo 
cha ? that is, Where fhall I take more ? They reckon hot, and the fmoke fo thick, that it is almoft impof- 
ten months in the year, fome of which are longer and fible for a ftranger to go up or down without being 
Jbme Ihorter; for they do not divide them by the burnt, and even ftifled to death; but the natives find 
changes of the moon, but by the order of particular no difficulty in it; and though they can only fix their 
occurrences that happen in thofe regions. They com- toes on the fteps of the ladder, they mount like fquir- 
monly divide our year in two, fo that the winter is one rels ; nor do the women hefitate to go through this 
year and fummer another : the fummer year begins fmoke with their children upon their flioulders, though 
in May, and the winter in November. They do not there is another opening through which the women are 
diftinguifh the days by any particular appellation, nor allowed to pafs; but if any man pretend to do the 
form them into weeks or months, nor yet know how fame, he would be laughed at. The Kamtchatkans 
many days are in the month or year. They mark live in thefe huts all the winter, after which they go 
their epochs by fome remarkable thing or other ; fuch into others called halagans : thefe ferve them not only 
as the arrival of the Ruffians, or the firft expedition to live in during the fummer; but alfo for magazines. 

9 to Kamtchatka. They are made in the following manner: nine pillars, 

Their laws. If any one kills another, he is to be killed by the about two fathoms long, or more, are fixed in the 

relations of the perfon (lain. They burn the hands of ground, and bound together with balks laid over them 
people who have been frequently caught in theft; but which they cover with rods, and over all lay grafs, 
for the firft offence the thief muft reftore what he fattening fpars, and a round (harp roof at top, which 
hath ftolen, and live alone in folitude, without expett- they cover wi th bramble, and thatch with grafs. They 
ing the affiftance of others. They never have any dif- fatten the lower ends of the fpars to the balks with 
putes about their land or their huts, every one having ropes and thongs, and have a door on each fide, one 
land and water more than fufficient for his wants, directly oppofite to the other. They make ufe of the 
They think themfelves the liappieft people in the world, fame kind of huts to keep their fifh, &c. till winter 
and look upon the Ruffians who are fettled among comes on, when they can more eafily remove it; and 
them with contempt. However, this notion begins to this without any guard, only taking away the ladders, 
change: for the old people who are confirmed in their If thefe buildings were not fo high, the wild beads 
cuftoms drop off; and the young ones being converted would undoubtedly plunder them ; for notwithftand- 
to the Chriftian religion, adopt the cuftoms of the ing all their precaution, the bears fometimes climb up 
R-uffians, and defpife thje barbarity and fuperftition of and force their way into their magazines, efpecially in 
their anceftors. the j^arveft, when the fifh arid berries begin to grow 

In every oJirog or large village, by order of her fcarce. 
imperial majefty, is appointed a chief, who is foie The fouthern Kamtchatkans commonly build their 
judge in all cauies except in thofe of life and death ; and villages in thick woods and other places which are na- 
not only thofe chiefs, but even the common people, turally ftrong, not lefs than 20 verfts from the fea;' 
have their chapels for worfhip. Schools are alfo e- and their fummer habitations are near the mouths of 
refted in alnroft every village, to which the Kamtchat- the rivers ; but thofe who live upon the Penfchinflca 
kans fend their children with great pleafure : by this fea and the eaftem ocean build their villages very 
means it is to be hoped that barbarity will be in a fhort near the fhore. They look upon that river near which 

10 time rooted out from among them. their village is fituated as the inheritance of their 

Manner of Under the name of oftrog, is underftood every ha- tribe. 

th"! d ‘h !? Nation confifting of one or more huts, all furrounded In order to kindle fire, they ufe a board of dry Methodof 
eir uts. i 3 y an ear then wall or palifado.—The huts are built wood with round holes in the fides of it, and a fmall kindling 
in the following manner: they dig a hole in the earth round flick ; this they rub in a hole till it takes fire; ® rc * 
about five feet deep, the breadth and length propor- and inftead of tinder they ufe dry grafs beat foft. 
tioned to the number of people defigned to live in it. Thefe inftruments are held in fuch efteem by the Kamt- 
In the middle of this hole they plant four thick wood- chatkans, that they are never without them, and they 
en pillars; over thefe they lay balks, upon which value them more than our fteels and flints; but they 

3Hz are 
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ets, knives, or needles : nay, gt the fir ft arrival of the 
Ruffians, a piece of broken iron was looked upon as a 
great prefent; and even now they receive it with 
thankfulnefs, finding ufe for the leaft fragment, either 
to point their arrows or make darts, which they do 
by hammering it out cold between two ftones. As fome 
of them delight in war, the Ruffian merchants are for¬ 
bid to fell them any warlike inllruments : but they are 
ingenious enough to make fpears and arrows out of the 
iron pots and kettles which they buy ; and they are fo 
dexterous, when the eye of a needle breaks, as to make 
a new eye, which they will repeat until nothing re¬ 
mains but the point. 

The Kamtchatkans make their boats of poplar- 
wood ; but the Kuriles not having any wood of their 
their boats. own> m ake ufe of what is thrown on fhore by the fea, 
and is fuppofed. to come from the coafts of Japan, 
China, or America. The northern inhabitants of 
Kamtchatka, the fettled Koreki and Tfchukotlkoi, 
for want of proper timber and plank, make their boats 
of the fkins of fea-animals. They few the pieces to¬ 
gether with whales beards, and caulk them with mofs 
or nettles beat fmall. Thefe boats hold two perfons; 
one of which fits in the prow, and the other in the 
ftern. They puffi them againft the ftream with poles, 
which is attended with great trouble : when the cur¬ 
rent is ftrong, they can fcarcely advance two feet in 
ten minutes ; notwithftanding which, they will carry 
thefe boats, fully loaded fometimes 20 verfts, and 
when the ftream is not very ftrong, even 30 or 40 
verfts. The larger boats carry 30 or 40 pood : when 
the goods are not very heavy, they lay them upon ,a 
float or bridge refting upon two boats joined toge¬ 
ther. They ufe this method in tranfporting their 
provifions down the ftream, and alfo to and from the 
iflands. 

Their cloaths for the moft part are made of the 
fkins of deer, dogs, feveral fea and land animals, and 
even of the fkins of birds, thofe of different animals 
being frequently joined in the fame garment. They 
make the upper garment after two fafhions; fome¬ 
times cutting the fkirts all of an equal length, and 
fometimes leaving them long behind in form of a train, 
with wide fleeves of a length to come down below the 
knee, and a hood or caul behind, which in bad wea¬ 
ther they put over their heads below their caps ; the 
opening above is only large enough to let their heads 
pafs : they few the fkins of dogs feet round this open¬ 
ing, with which they cover their faces in cold ftormy 
weather ; and round their fkirts and fleeves they put 
a border of white dog-fkin ; upon their backs they few 
the fmall fhreds of fkins of different colours. They 
commonly wear two coats ; the under coat with the 
hair-fide inwards, the other fide being dyed with al¬ 
der ; and the upper with the hair outwards. For the 
upper garment they choofe black, white, or fpeckled 
fkins, the hair of which is moft efteemed for the beauty 
of its colour. 

Men and women without diftmftion ufe the above- 
mentioned garments, their drefs only differing in their 
under-cloathing and in the covering of their feet and 
legs. The yvomen have an under-garment which they 
commonly wear at home in the houfe, confifting of a 
breeches and whiftcoat fewed together. The breeches 
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thofe of the Dutch fkippers, and tie be- Kamtchat- 
low the knee ; the waiftcoat is wide above, and drawn ka, 
round with a firing. The fummer habits are made of v 
dreffed fkins w ithout hair: the winter-garment is 
made of deer or (lone-ram fkins with tire hair on. The 
undrels or houfehold habit of the men is a girdle 
of leather with a bag before, and likewife a leathern 
apron to cover them behind; thefe girdles are fewed 
with hair of different colours. The Kamtchatkans ufed 
formerly to go a hunting and filhing during the fum¬ 
mer in this drefs; but now this fhihion is changed, 
and they wear linen fhirts, which they buy from the 
Ruffians. 

The covering of their feet and legs is made of fkins 
of different forts: in the fummer-time, during the 
rains they wear the fkins of feal with the ha’r riut- 
wards; but their moft common covering is the fkin of 
the legs of the rein-deer, and fometimes of the legs 
of other beads, the fhaggieft they can find, to preferve 
them againft the cold. But the bufkins which both 
the Coffacs and Kamtchatkans ufe in their fineft drefs,- 
are made in the following manner: the foie is of white 
feal-fkin, the upper part of white fine leather, the hind 
quarters of white dog-fkin ; what comes round the 
legs is of dreffed leather of dyed feal-fkin ; the upper 1 
parts are embroidered. Thele bufkins are fo extraor¬ 
dinary, that if a bachelor is obferved to wear them, he 
is immediately concluded to be upon a lcheme of court- 
fhip. 

They wear the fame fort of caps as the people of 
Yakutfki. In fummer they have a fort of hats of birch 
bark tied about their head. The Kuriles ufe in the 
fummer-time caps made of plaited grafs. The womens 
head-drefs is the perukes that we formerly mentioned ; 
and thefe were fo dear to them, that when they came 
to be Chriftians they were with difficulty prevailed 
upon to quit this drefs for one more decent: however, 
at prefent, round the Rufs fettlements, all is entirely 
changed, the women wearing fhirts, ruffles, waift- 
coats, caps, and ribbands; which change -nobody now 
complains of except the very old people. The women 
do all their work in mittins ; they formerly never waffle 
ed their faces, but now they ufe both white and red 
paint: for white paint they make ufe of a rotten 
wood; and for red a fea-plant, which they boil in 
feal’s fat, and rubbing their cheeks with it, make them 
very red. They drefs moft in the winter-time, efpeci-- 
ally when they either receive or pay vifits. 

The common cloaths for a Kamtchatkan and his fa¬ 
mily will not coft him lefs than 100 rubbles ; for the. 
coarfeft worfted (lockings, which coft in Rnffia 20 
kopeeks, cannot be bought here for lefs than a ruble ; 
and all other things are fold in the fame proportion. 

The Kuriles are more able to buy good cloaths than 
the Kamtchatkans; for they can purchafe for one fea- 
beaver as much as the Kamtchatkans can for twenty 
foxes; and one beaver cofts the Kuriles no more trou¬ 
ble than five foxes do the Kamtchatkans ; for he nraft 
be a good hunter who catches more than ten foxes in 
the winter; and a Kurile thinks himfelf unlucky if he 
doth not catch three beavers in the feafon; befides 
which, great numbers are thrown upon the fhore by 
ftorms. 74 

The Kamtchatkans divide their fifn into fix parts : Their diet) 
the fides and tail are hung up to dry; the back and 

thinner 
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Kamtcliat- thinner part of the belly are prepared apart, and ge- 
ka. nerally dried over the fire ; the head is laid to four in 

^ v pits, and then they eat it like fait filh, and efteem it 

much, though the (link is fuch that a ftranger cannot 
bear it; the ribs and the flefii which remain upon them 
they hang up and dry, and afterwards pound for ufe j 
the larger bones they likewife dry for food for their 
dogs : in this manner all thefe different people prepare 
the yokola, which is the principal food, or, one may 
fay, houfehold bread: and they eat it for the mod part 
dry. 

Their fecond favourite food is caviar, or the roes 
of fifh, which they prepare three different ways. They 
dry the rce whole in the air; or take it out of the {kin 
which invelopes it, and fpreading it upon a bed of 
grafs, dry it before the fire; or, laftly, make rolls of 
it with the leaves of grafs, which they alfo dry. They 
never take a journey or go to hunting without dry 
caviar; and if a Kamtchatkan has a pound of this, 
he can fubfift without any other provifion a great 
while: for every birch and alder tree furnifhes him 
with bark, which with his dried caviar makes him 
an agreeable meal: but they cannot eat either fepa- 
rately, for the caviar dicks like glue to the teeth; and 
it is almod impoffible to.fwallow the bark, chewed 
ever fo long by itfelf. There is ftill a fourth method, 
which both Kamtchatkans and Koreki ufe in prepa¬ 
ring their caviar: the fird having covered the bottom 
of a pit with grafs, they throw the frefh caviar into 
it, and leave it there to grow four: the Koreki tie 
theirs in bags, and leave it to four ; this is edeemed 
their mod delicate didi. 

There is a third fort of diet, called by the Kamt¬ 
chatkans chupriki, which is prepared in this manner: 
in their huts, over the fire-place, they make a bridge 
of dakes, upon which they lay a heap of fifh, which 
remains there until the hut becomes as warm as a bag¬ 
nio. If there is no great thicknefs of fifh, one fire 
ferves to drefs it; but fometimes they are obliged to 
make two, three, or more fires. Fifh dreffed in this 
manner is half roaded, half fmoaked, but has a very 
agreeable tade, and may be reckoned the bed of all 
the Kamtchatkan cookery: for the whole juice and fat 
is prepared with a gradual heat, and kept in by the 
fkin, .from which they may, when done enough, be 
eaftly feparated ; and a foon as it is thus dreffed, 
they take out the guts, and fpread the body upon a 
mat to dry: this they afterwards break fmall, and put¬ 
ting it into bags, carry it along with them for provi¬ 
fion, eating it like the yokola. 

The Kamtchatkans have a difh which they efteem 
very much, called huigul: it is fifh laid to grow four, 
in pits: and though the fmell of it is intolerable, 
yet the Kamtchatkans efteem it a perfume. This fifh 
fometimes rots fo much in the pits, that they cannot 
take it out without ladles ; in which cafe indeed they 
ufe it for feeding their dogs. 

As for the flefh of land and the larger fea animals, 
they boil it in their troughs with feveral different 
herbs and roots, the broth they drink out - of ladles. 
and bowls, and the meat they take out upon boards, 1 
and eat in their hands. The whale and.fea-horfe fat 
they alfo boil with roots. 

There k a principal difh at all their feafts and en¬ 


tertainments, called felaga, which they make by potmd- Kamtchat- 
ing all forts of different roots and berries, with the ad- , ^a. ^ 

dition of caviar, and whale and feal’s fat. 

Before the conqued, they feldom ufed any thing 
for drink but plain water, unlefs when they made 
merry; then they drank water which had ftood fome 
time upon mufhrooms. At prefent they drink fpirits 
as fad as the Ruffians. After dinner they drink wa¬ 
ter : and When they go to bed at night, fet a veffcl of 
water by them, with the addition of fnow or ice to 
keep it cold, and always drink it up before morning. 

In the winter-time, they amufe themfelves frequently 
by throwing handfuls of fnow into their mouths : and - 
the bridegrooms, who work with the fathers of their 
future brides, find it their hardeft ta{k to provide Grow 
for the family in dimmer time; for they mud bring it 
from the higheft hills be the weather what it will, 
otherwife they would never be forgiven. - 

The Kamtchatkans commonly travel in fledges 
drawn by dogs. The animals ufed for their purpofe j rave n ul g 
differ very little from the common houfe-dogs ; they w ith dog9, -. 
are of a middling fize, of various-colours, though there 
feem to be more white, black, and grey, than of any 
other. In travelling, they make ufe of thofe that are 
caftrated, and generally yoke four to a fledge. They 
drive and direct their dogs with a crooked ftick about 
four feet long, which they fometimes adorn with dif¬ 
ferent coloured thongs; this is looked upon as a great 
piece of finery. They drive their fledge fitting upon 
their right fide, with their feet hanging down ; for it 
would be looked upon as a difgrace for a man to fit 
down at the bottom of' the fledge, or to make ufe of 
any perfon to drive him, nobody doing this but the 
women. It is very difficult to travel in thefe fledges ; 
for unlefs a man keeps the exacted; balance, he is 
liable every moment from the height and narrownefs . 
of them to be overturned: in a rugged road this 
would be very dangerous, as the dogs never flop till 
they come to fome houfe, or are entangled, by fome- 
thing upon the road, efpecially in going down fteep 
hills, when they run with all their force, and are 
fcarcely to be kept in ; for which reafon, in defeend- 
ing any great declivity, they unyoke all the; dogs ex¬ 
cept one, and lead them foftly down, a They likewife 
walk up hills; for it is -as much as the dogs can do to 
drag up the fledge empty. -.After a deep.fnow, be¬ 
fore it has been hardened by a froft, there is no tra¬ 
velling with dogs till a road be'made, 5 which is effec¬ 
ted by a man going before- upon fnow fhoes, whom 
they call brodovjkika. 1. The fnow-fhoes are made of 
two thin boards, feparated in the middle, bound to¬ 
gether at the: ends, and with the fore part bent a 
little upwards. -. The brodovfhika, having one of thefe 
, fhoes upon each foot, leaves the dogs and fledge, and 
■ going, on clears the' road for fome way; then return- 
, mg, leads Forward the dogs -and fledge fo .far as the 
road, is made} a method which he muft continue till 
he comes to fome .dwelling-houfe.' .This is very labo¬ 
rious; and it happens fo often that no driver ever fets 
- out without-his fnow-fhoes. ■<;.. When a ftorm of driven 
fnow furprife's them, - they are obliged with all hafteto 
feek the fhelter of fome wood, and ftay there as long 
as the tempeft lafts,’ which fometimes is a whole week. 

. If .they are , a large company, they dig a place for 

themfelves . 
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Kamtchat- themfelves under the {how, and cover the entry with 
. * t *' wood or brambles. Sometimes they hide themfelves 

in caves or holes of the earth, wrapping themfelves up 
in their furs; and when thus covered, they move or 
dura themfelves with the greateft caution left they 
ftiould throw off the fnow, for under that they lie as 
•warm as in their common huts : they only require a 
breathing-placet but their clothes muft not be tight 
or hard girt about them, for then the cold is infuffer- 
able. Another danger attending travellers, is that in 
;the fevereft froft feveral rivers are not quite frozen 
over; and as the roads for the mod part lie clofe upon 
the rivers, tire banks being very fteep, fcarce a year 
p.affes without many being drowned. A difagreeable 
circumftance alfo to thofe who travel in thefe parts, 
is their fqmetimes .being obliged to pafs through cop- 
les, where they run the rifle of having their eyes 
fcratched put or their limbs broken; for the dogs 
always run .moll violently in the worft roads, and, to 
free themfelves, very often overturn their driver. The 
Beft travelling is in the month of March or April, 
when the fnow is turned hard or frozen a little at 
top; however, there is ftill this inconvenience attend¬ 
ing it, that fometimes travellers are (Obliged to lodge 
two or three nights in defert places.; and it is difficult 
to prevail upon the Kamtcfetkans to make a fire ei¬ 
ther for warming themfelves or dreffing victuals, as 
they and their dogs eat dried fifh, and find themfelves fo 
-warm wrapped in their furs, that they want no other 
heat i nay, all the people of this climate bear cold fo 
well, that they fleep in the open air as found as others 
in a warm bed, and awake next morning perfe&ly re- 
frefhed and alert. This feems to be fo natural to all 
■here, that fome of them have been feen to lie down 
with their backs uncovered againft a fire, and notwith- 
ftanding £he fire has been burnt out long before morn- 
* ing, they continued to lleep on very comfortably, and 

without any inconvenience. 

IJlands in the Sea of Kam ten a tka. So many of 
thefe have been difeovered by the Ruffians, that the 
exiftence of almoft a continued chain of iflands between 
■ the continents of Afia and America is now rendered 
extremely probable. Many further difeoveries of great 
importance to fcience, however, remain yet to be made. 
The principal Iflands already known are the Kuril ifles, 
which ftrqtch fouthweft towards the coafts of China or 
Japan, and are almoft uninhabited; thofe called Beer¬ 
ing's, and Copper iflands, the Aleutian ifles, and Fox- 
iflands, or LyJJie OJlrcma, lie almoft directly eaft, ftretch- 
ing nearly to 230° of longitude eaft from Ferro, The 
firft projeQ of making difeoveries in that tempeftuous 
Tea which lies between Kamtchatka and America was 
fet on foot by Peter the Great of Ruffia. Captains 
Beering and Tfchirikoff were employed in the under¬ 
taking ; the former of whom was flfipwrecked and died 
■on the ifland which is ftill called by his name. As this 
lies at no great diftance from Kamtchatka, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the latter foon ventured over to it, as the fea- 
otters and other animals of that kind were accuftomed 
1$ $0 refort thither in great numbers. 

Copper Mednoi Oftroff, or Copper-ifland, which lies in full 
jfland de- fight of Beering’s ifland, was next vifited. ’Phis ifland 
iiribed. fi as ; ts name from the great quantity of copper with 
which the north-eaft coaft of it abounds, the only fide 


which is known to the Ruffians. It is wafhed up by the 
fea, and covers the fttores in fuch abundance that many ta. 
{hips might be loaded with it. Perhaps an India tra- " - 

der might make a profitable voyage from thence to 
China, where this metal is in high demand. This cop¬ 
per is moftly in a metallic or malleable ftate, and many 
pieces feem as if they had formerly been in fufion. 

The ifland is not high ; but has many hillocks, each 
of which has the appearance of having formerly been 
a volcano. With this kind of hillocks all the iflands 
in the fea of Kamtchatka abound, infomuch that not 
a Angle ifland, though ever fo fmall, was found with¬ 
out one ; and many of them confifted of nothing elfe. 

In fhort, all the chain of iflands abovementioned may 
without any ftretch of imagination be confidered as 
thrown up by fome late volcanoes. The apparent no¬ 
velty of every thing feems to juftify this conjefture; 
nor can any objedtion be derived from the vegetable 
produdtions with which thefe iflands abound ; for the 
fumrner after the lower diftrict of Zutphen in Holland 
was gained from the fea, it was covered over with wild 
muftard.—-All thefe iflands are fubjedt to frequent 
and violent earthquakes, and abound in fulphur. We 
are not informed whether any lava is found upon 
them.; but a party-coloured fione as heavy as iron, 
probably a lava, is mentioned as being found there. 

From this account it is by no means improbable that 
the copper abovementioned has been melted in fome 
eruption. ^ 

Beering’s ifland is fituated due eaft from Kamtchat- Beering’* 
ka, in the 185th degree of longitude; and Copper-ifland ifland and 
about one degree more to the eaftward, and in the la- t ! le i' lcu “ 
titude of 54 0 north. The former is from 70 to 80 tlan 1 
verfts long, and ftretches from north-weft to fouth-eaft. 
in the fame diredtioa as Copper-ifland. The latter is 
about 50 verfts in length. About 300 verfts eaft-by- 
fouth Of Copper-ifland lie the Aleutian ifles ; of which 
Attak is the neareft : it is rather larger than Beering’s 
ifland, and ftretches from weft to fouth-eaft. From 
thence about zo verfts eaftwards is fituated Semitfhi, 
extending from weft to eaft : and near its extremity is 
another fmall ifland. To the fouth of the ftrait which 
feparates the two latter iflands, and at the diftance of 
40 verfts from both of them, lies Shimiya in a fimilar 
pofition, and not above, 25 verfts in length. All thefe 
iflands lie between 54 and 55 degrees of north lati¬ 
tude. Ig 

The Fox-iflands are fituated eaft-north-eaft from the F 0I .;fl an ds 
Aleutians : the neareft of thefe, Atchak, is about 800 
verfts diftant; it lies in 56° north latitude, and ex¬ 
tends from weft-fouth-weft, towards eaft-north-eaft. 

It greatly refembles Copper-ifland, and is provided 
with a commodious harbour on the north. From thence 
all the other iflands of this chain ftretch in a direction 
towards north-eaft by eaft. The next to Atchak is 
Amlak, and about 15 verfts diftant; it is nearly of the 
fame fize, and has an harbour on its fouth fide. Next 
follows Saugagamak, at about the fame diftance, but 
fomewhat fmaller ; from thence is 50 verfts to Amuch- 
ta, a fmall rocky ifland ; and the latter to Yunakfan, 
another fmall ifland. About 20 verfts from Punakfan 
there is a clufter of five fmall iflands, or rather moun¬ 
tains, Kigalgift, Kagamila, Tfigulac, Ulaga, and Ta¬ 
na Unok; which are therefore called by the Ruf¬ 
fians 
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Kamtchat- flans Pat Sefki, or the Five Mountains. Of thefe 
ka. Tana-Unok lies molt to the north-eaft, towards which 

' v the wellern point of Umnak advances within the di- 

ftance of 20 verfts. 

Umn;tk ftretches from fouth-weil to north-eafl; it 
is 150 verfts in length, and has a very confiderable bay 
on the weft end of the northern coaft, in which there 
is a fmall ifland or rock, called Advgak; and on the 
fouth fide Shemalga, another rock. The weftern point 
of Aghunalalhka, or Unalalhka, is feparated from 
the eaft end of Umnak by a ftrait near 20 verfts in 
breadth. The petition of thefe two iflands is fimi- 
lar; but Aghunalalhka is much the largeft, and is a- 
bove 200 verfts long. It is divided towards the north- 
eaft into three promontories, one of which runs out in 
a wefterly direction, forming one fide of a large bay 
on the north coaft of the ifland: the fecond ftretches 
out north-eaft, ends in three points, and is connefted 
with the ifland by a fmall neck of land. The third, or 
moll foutherly one, is feparated from the lad-mentioned 
promontory by a deep bay. Near Unalalhka towards 
the eaft lies another fmall ifland called Shirlin. About 
20 verfts from the north-eaft promontory of Aghuna- 
lalhka lie four iflands : the firft, Akutan, is about 
half as big as Umnak ; a verft further is the fmall 
ifland Akun j a little beyond is Akunok: and laftly, 
Kigalga, which is the fmalleft of thefe four; and 
ftretches with Akun and Akunok almoft from north to 
fouth. Kigalga is fituated about the 61ft degree 
of latitude. About 100 verfts from thence lies an 
ifland called Unimak, upon which a Ruffian navigator 
(Captain Krenitzin) wintered; and beyond it the in¬ 
habitants faid there was a large tract of country call¬ 
ed Alajhha, of which they did not know the boun¬ 
daries. 

The Fox-iflands are in general very rocky, without 
containing any remarkably high mountains: they are 
deftitute of wood ; but abound in rivulets and' lakes, 
which are moftly without fifh. The winter is much 
milder than in Siberia; the fnow feldom falls before 
the beginning of January, and continues on the ground 
till the end of March. There is a volcano in Amuch- 
ta, and lulphur is produced on another ifland; in fome 
others are fprings hot enough to boil provifions. Sul¬ 
phureous flames alfo are fometimss feen at night upon 
the mountains of Unalalhka and Akuton. 

Manners, The Fox-ifiands are tolerably populous in proportion 
&c. of the to their fize. The inhabitants are entirely free, and 
inhabitants p a y tribute to no one ; they are of a middle ftature, 
and live, both in fummer and winter, in holes dug in 
the earth. No flgns of religion were found among 
them. Several perfons indeed pafs for forcerers, pre¬ 
tending to know things paft and to come; and are 
accordingly held in high efteem, but without"receiving 
any emolument. Filial duty and refpebt towards the 
aged are not held in eftimation by thefe iflanders. 
They are not, however, deficient in fidelity towards 
each other ; they are of a lively and cheerful temper, 
though rather impetuous, and naturally pyone to an¬ 
ger. In general, they do not obferve any rules of de¬ 
cency ; but follow all the calls of nature publicly and 
without the leaft referve. Their principal food con- 
fifts in fifh, and other fea-animals, fmall fhell fifh, and 
fea-plants; tbeir greateft delicacies are wild lilies and 


other roots, together with different kinds of berries. Jfamtfliar- 
When they have laid in a ftore of provifions, they eat t 

at any time of the day without diftirxftlon ; but in 
cafe of neceflity, they are capable of faffing feveral 
days together. They feldom heat their dwellings : but 
when they are defirous of warming themfelves, they 
light a bundle of hay, and Hand over it; or elfe they 
fet fire to train-oil, which they pour into a hollow 
ftone. They feed their children when very young with 
the coarfeft flefh, and for the moft part raw. If an in¬ 
fant cries, the mother immediately carries it to the 
fea-fide, and, be it fummer or winter, holds it na¬ 
ked in the water until it is quiet. This cuftom, it 
it is faid, is fo far from doing the children any harm, 
that it hardens them againft the cold ; and accord¬ 
ingly they go barefooted through- the winter- without 
the leaft inconvenience. They are alfo trained to bathe 
frequently in the fea; and it is an opinion generally 
received among the iflanders, that by thefe means 
they are rendered bold and fortunate in fifhing. 

The men wear fhirts made of the fkins of cormo¬ 
rants, fea-divers, and gulls ; and in order to keep out 
the rain, they have upper garments of the bladders and 
other inteftines of lea-lions, fea-calves, and whales, 
blown up and dried. They cut their hair in a circular 
form quite clofe to their ears ; and fhave alfo a round 
place on the top. The women, on-the contrary, let 
the hair defeend over the forehead as low as the eye¬ 
brows, and tie the remaining part in a knot upon the 
top of the head. They pierce tho ears, and hang in 
them bits of coral, which they get from the Ruffians. 

Both fexes make holes in the griftles of their nofes, 
and in the under lips, in which they thruft pieces of 
bone, and are very fond of fueh kind 01 ornaments. 

They mark alfo and colour their faces with different 
figures. They barter among one another fea-otters, 
fea-bears, cloathes made of birds fkins and of dried in- 
teftines-, fkins of fea-lions and fea-calves for the cover¬ 
ings of their canoes, wooden mafks, darts, thread made 
of finews and hair of reindeer. 

Their houfehold utenfils are fquare. pitchers and 
large troughs, which they make out of the wood dri¬ 
ven afhore by the fea. Their weapons- are bows and 
arrows pointed with flint, ana javelins of'two yards in 
length, which they throw from a fmall board. InftSad 
of hatchets, they ufe crooked knives of flint or bone. 

Some iron knives, hatchets, and-lances, were obferved 
among, them, which they had probably got by plun¬ 
dering the Ruffians.-. 

According to the reports of the oldeft inhabitants of 
Umnak and Unalalhka, they have never been enga¬ 
ged in - any war; either amongft - themfelves or with 
their neighbours, except wiftr the people of Alafha,... 
the occafion-of which was as follows. The fan of the 
toigon or chief of Umnak had a maimed hand ; and 
fome inhabitants of Alafhka, who came to vifit upon 
that ifland, fattened to his arm a drum, out "of mock- • 
ery, and invited him to dance. - The parents and re¬ 
lations of the boy were offended at this infult: hence a 
quarrel enfued ; and from that time the -people' have 
lived in continual enmity,attacking and plundering each 
other by turns. According to the reports of the iflan¬ 
ders, there are mountains upon Alafhka, and woods of 
great extent at fome diftance from the coaft. The na¬ 
tives - 
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.lUmtchat- tivefc wear clothes made of the {kins of reindeer, wolves, 
ka- and foxes; and are not tributary to any of their neigh¬ 
bours. The inhabitants of the Fox-iflands feem to 
have no knowledge of any country beyond Alafhka, 
which is one of the irtoft eafterly iflands yet difcovered 
in thefe feas, and is probably not far diftant from the 
continent of America. 

Feafts are very common among thefe iflanders; and 
more particularly when the inhabitants of one ifland are 
viftted by thofe of the others. The men of the village 
meet their guefts, beating drums, and preceded by the 
women who fxng and dance. At the conclution of the 
dance, the hofts invite them to partake of the feafts ; 
after which ceremony, the former return firft to their 
' dwellings, place mats in order, and ferve up their belt 
provifion. The guefts next enter, take their places, 
and, after they are fatisfied, the diverfions begin. Firft, 
the children dance and caper, at the fame time making 
a noife with their fmall drums, while the owners of the 
huts of both fexes fmg. Next, the men dance alrnoft 
naked, tripping after one another, and beating drums 
of a larger lize : when thefe are weary, they are re¬ 
lieved by the women, who dance in their clothes, the 
men continuing in the mean time to fmg and beat their 
drums. At laft the fire is put out which had been 
kindled for the ceremony. The manner of obtaining 
fire is by rubbing two pieces of dry wood againft each 
other, or moft commonly by linking two flints toge¬ 
ther, and letting the fparks fall upon fome fea-otter’s 
hair mixed with fulphur. If any forcerer is prefent, it 
is then his turn to play his tricks in the dark; if not, 
the guefts immediately retire to their huts, which are 
• made, on that occafion, of their canoes and mats. 
The natives who have feveral wives do not with-hold 
them from their guefts ; but where the owner of the 
hut has himfelf but one wife, he then makes the offer 
of a female fervant. 

Their hunting feafon rs principally from the end of 
October to the beginning of December; during which 
time they kill great numbers of young fea-bears for 
their clothing. They pafs all December in feaftings 
and diverfions fimilar to thofe abovementioned : with 
this difference, however, that the men dance in wood- 
en-malks, reprefenting various fea-animals, and paint¬ 
ed red, green, or black, with coarfe-coloured earths 
found upon thefe iflands. 

During thefe feftivals, they vifit each other from 
village to village, and from ifland to ifland. The feafts 
concluded, malks and drums are broken to pieces, or 
depofited in caverns among the rocks, and never after¬ 
wards-made ufe of. Infpring, they go out to kill old 
fea-bears, fea-lions, and whales. During fummer, and 
even in winter when it is calm, they row out to fea, 
and catch eod and other fifti. Their hooks are of 
bone ; and for lines they make ufe of a ftring made of 
a long -tenacious fea-weed, which is fometimes found 
.in thofe feas, near 160 yards in length. 

'Whenever they are wounded in any encounter, or 
bruifed by any accident, they apply a fort of yellow 
root to the wound, and faft for fome time. When their 
head aches, they open a vein in that part with a ftone- 
lancet. When they want to glue the points of their 
arrows to the {hafts, they ftrike their nofe till it bleeds, 
and ufe the blood as glue. 

Murder is not puniihed among them; for they have 
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no judge. The following ceremonies 3re ufed in the Kas 
burial of the dead. The bodies of poor people arc ^ I) _ 
wrapped up in their own clothes, or in mats ; then 
laid in a grave, and covered over with earth. The bo¬ 
dies of the rich are put, together with their clothes 
and arms, in a fmall boat made of the wood driven 
afliore by the fea : this boat is hung upon poles placed 
crofswife; and the body is thus left to rot in the open 
air. 

The cr.ftoms and manners of the inhabitants of the 
Akutian ifles are nearly fimilar to thofe of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Fox-iflands. The former indeed are ren¬ 
dered tributary and entirely fubjed: to Ruftia ; and molt 
of them have a flight acquaintance with the RulTian lan¬ 
guage, which they have learned from the crews of the 
different veflels who have landed there. 

KAN, or Khan, the name of an officer in Perfia, 
anfwering to that of governor in Europe.—There are 
kans of provinces, countries, and cities, who have dif- 
rent additions to diftinguifh them. 

KANGUROO. See Didelphis. 

KANISKA, a very ftrong town of Lower Hun¬ 
gary, capital of the county of Selawar. It was taken by 
the l’mperialifts in 1690. It is feated on the river 
Drave, in E. Long. 17. 37. N. Lat. 46. 2 3. 

KAN-TCHEOU-FOU, a flourifhing town of Chi¬ 
na, in the province of Kiang-fi. Its rivers, port, riches, 
and population, all contribute to attradl ftrangers. A 
days journey from this city is a very rapid current, ai- 
moft 30 leagues in length, which flows with great im¬ 
petuosity over a number of fcattered rocks that are level 
with the water. Travellers here are in great danger 
of being loft, unlefs they take care to be conduced by 
one of the pilots of the country ; after this paffage, 
the river becomes twice as large as the Seine at Rouen; 
it is continually covered with loaded barks and other 
veffels under fail—Near the walls of the city is a very 
long bridge, compofed of 130 boats joined together by 
ftrong iron chains. The cuftom-houfe is upon this 
bridge, where a receiver conftantly refides to vifit all 
barks, and examine if they have paid the duties impo- 
fed on the commodities with which they are loaded. 

Two or three moveable boats are fo placed, that by 
their means the bridge can be opened or fliut, to give 
or refufe a paffage ; and no barks are ever permitted 
to pafs until they have been examined. In the territory 
belonging to this city, a great number of thofe valu¬ 
able trees grow, from which vamifti dillils. Its diftriff 
is extenfive, and contains 12 cities of the third clafs. 

KAOLIN, the name of an earth which is tiled as 
one of the two ingredients in oriental porcelain. Some 
of this earth was brought from China, and examined 
by Mr Reaumur. He found that it was perfectly in- 
fufible by fire, and believed that it is a talky earth; 
but Mr Macquer obferves, that it is more probably 
of an argillaceous nature, from its forming a tenacious 
pafte with the other ingredient called pcfmuje, which 
has no tenacity. Mr Bomare faj 4 that by analyfing 
fome Chinefe kaolin, he found it was a compound 
earth confiding of clay, to which it owed its tenacity; 
of calcareous earth, which gave it a rneally appearance ; 
of fparkling cryftals of mica ; and of fin-all gravel, or 
particles of quartz-cryftals. He lays, that he has found 
a fimilar earth upon a ftratum of granite, and conjec¬ 
tures that it may be a decompofed granite. This con¬ 
jecture 
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Kaout- jedhire is the more probable, as kaolins are frequently 
chouk found in the neighbourhood of granites. See Porce- 

II LAIN. 

Kareck. KAOUTCHOUK. See Caoutchouc. 

‘ v KARAITES. See Caraites. 

KARAT. See Caract. 

KARECK, an ifland in the Perfian Gulf, lately 
fubjeft to the Dutch. It was vlfited by Mr Ives in 
1758. He found the fouth part of the ifland well 
cultivated, with agreeable fields of corn, and produ¬ 
cing plenty of efculent vegetables. In the middle are 
very high hills abounding with a variety of fhells. Some 
fragments torn from their fides afforded an opportunity 
of obferving an immenfe quantity of oyfters, fcallop, 
cockle, and other Ihells. The common tree here is 
the banian, but without thofe luxuriant Ihoots, which 
in fome other places go downward and take root in 
tire ground. The lavender-cotton is alfo found here ; 
and the ifland abounds with fowls of various kinds. 
Pearl oyfters are alfo found here, but lie at conliderable 
depths. Mr Ives mentions one pearl of confiderable 
iize, which had upon it a natural reprefentation of 
the face of a human fetus in the early months of preg¬ 
nancy. 

This fettlement was founded by Baron Kniphaufen, 
brother to one of that name fome time ago ambaffador 
at the court of London. Having left the Pruflian 
fervice on fome difguft, he entered into that of France. 
He afterwards went to the Eaft Indies, and was ap¬ 
pointed refident to the Dutch factory at Baffora. Here 
he became an objedt to the avarice and rapacity of the 
Turkilh governors; who having got him accufed of 
capital crimes, he was at laft glad to compound with 
them for 50,000 rupees, the whole fum he was worth, 
befides giving dire&ions how they might lqueeze other 
50,000 from his fucceffor in office (who in truth wifhed 
him turned out) and the banian who did thebufinefs of 
the Dutch fadtory, and who had likewife been concern¬ 
ed in underhand pradtices againft him. 

The new refident was overjoyed at his acceffion, 
hut loft all patience when he found himfelf obliged to 
pay 30,000 rupees to the governor as a compliment 
on his entering into a poll of fuch confequence. Nor 
had the banian much better reafon to be fatisfied, be¬ 
ing obliged to pay down 20,000 rupees to make up 
the fum which was tp fatisfy the rapacity of the go¬ 
vernor. 

Baron Kniphaufen failed from Baffora the very day 
after he was fet at liberty ; but having landed on this 
ifland, he, in conjunction with an Arabian fheick, formed 
the plan of the fettlement. He then carried a letter 
from the fheick to the governor and conncil of 
Batavia, in which the former propofed to give up 
the fovereignty of the ifland. Before fetting out 
for this place, however, the baron took care to dif- 
patch a meii'enger acrofs the defart to Conftantinople, 
acquainting the Dutch ambaffador with the treatment 
he had received, and requefting liberty of the grand 
vizier for the Dutch to fettle at Kareck The mef- 
fenger returned with a favourable anfwer before the 
baron came back from Batavia. The governor of 
Baffora, then, having attempted in vain to perfuade 
him to return to that place, wrote a letter of com¬ 
plaint to Batavia, accufing the baron in terms of the 
Vol. IX. 


utmoft exaggeration, but without any mention of the Kareck 
100,000 rupees. The baron, however, having got || 
intelligence of this proceeding, ufed fuch diligence that Kattegatte . 
he got back to Batavia in the very fhip which carried 
the letter. Being thus prefent on the fpot to anfwer 
the charges brought againft him, he acquitted himfelf 
fo well that his fcheme was inftantly approved of, and 
he was fent back with two Ihips and 50 men to take 
poffefiion of Kareck, whole inhabitants at that time a- 
mounted to no more than 100 poor fifliermen. 

Conliderable difficulties now occurred in the eftablifh- 
ment of the new colony ; for he had but very few ma¬ 
terials with him, and the government of Batavia was 
very flow in fending him thefuccors they had promifed. 

He was therefore obliged to fend for workmen from 
Perfia and Arabia, with whofe aihftance he built a fmall 
corn pad! fort, ftrong enough to defend itfelf againft any 
of the country powers and any Ihips ufually failing to 
India, excepting thofe of the Eaft India company. Nor 
was he content with putting h mfelt in a pofture of de¬ 
fence, but even commenced hoftilities againft the 
Turks ; and by detaining two veffels very richly laden, 
which happened to touch at the ifland, he at laft obliged 
the governor of Baflora to pay back the 100,000 ru¬ 
pees he had extorted, 30,000 of which he reftored to 
his fucceffor in office at Baffora, and 20,000 to 
the banian. When Mr Ives vifited him, he informs 
us, that furprifing progrefs had been made during the 
little time the baron had held the fovereignty of the 
ifland, and that he intended to make it a ftrong and 
wealthy place ; at the fame time that he difeovered 
his tafte for literature by advancing a fum of money 
for books and inftruments of various kinds, which were 
afterwards punftually fent. After that time, however, 
the baron quitted the fervice of the Dutch; and the 
ifland is again in the poffeffion of the flieick of Bundaric, 
to whom it formerly belonged. It is about five miles 
long and two in breadth ; lying nearly in the middle of 
the Perfian Gulf, about feven leagues from each fide, 
and about 30 leagues from the mouth of Baffora river, 
where all fhips bound to that port mull call for pilots. 

KARLE, a Saxon word ufed in Englifh law, fome- 
times limply for a man ; and fometimes, with an ad¬ 
dition, for a fervant or clown. Thus the Saxons call a 
feaman bufcarli, and a domeftic fervant hufcarle. From 
hence comes the modem word churl. 

KARMATIANS, a left of Mohammedans, who 
occafioned great diforders in the empire of the Arabs. 

See Bagdad, n°49. 

KASTRIL, or Kestril. See Falco. 

KATTEGATTE, a noted fea lying between part 
of Jutland and the coaft of Sweden, and towards the 
latter covered with a great number of ifles. It is al- 
moft clofed at the extremity by the low Danifh iflands 
of Sealand and Funen, which had in old times been 
(with Sweden) the feat of the Suiones. Between the 
firft and the coaft of Sweden is the famous found, the 
paffage tributary to the Danes by thoufands of fhips. 

Thefe iflands were of old called Codonania, and gave 
to the Kattegatte the name of Sinus Codanus . Its 
greateft depth is 35 fathoms. It decreafes as it ap¬ 
proaches the found; which begins with 16 fathoms, 
and near Copenhagen fhallows to even four. The Ro¬ 
man fleet, under the command of Germanicus, failed, 
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according to Pliny, round Germany, and even doubled a brook, but Jofephus a deep valley between Jerufalem Keel, 
the Cimbricum Promontorium, and arrived at the iflands and mount olivet to the eaft; called alfo Kedron from Keel fon. 
which fill the bottom of the ICattegatte : either by ob- its blacknefs. A brook only in winter, or in rainy v 
fervation or information, the Romans were acquainted weather, according to Maundrel. 
with 23. One they called Gleffaria, from its amber, KEEL, the principal piece of timber in a {hip, 
a foffil abundant to this day on part of the fouth fide which is ufually firft laid on the blocks in building. If 
of the Baltic. A Roman knight was employed by we compare the carcafe of a fhip to the fkeleton of the 
Nero’s mailer of the Gladiators to colledt in thefe parts human body, the keel may be confidered as the back- 
that precious production, by which he came perfectly bone, and the timbers as t‘he ribs. It therefore fup- 
acquainted with this country. ports and unites the whole fabric, fince the Hem and 

KAUFFBEUREN, a free and imperial town of ftern-poft, -which are elevated on its ends, are in fome 
Germany, fituated on the river Wardach, in E. Long, meafure a continuation of the keel, and ferve to con- 
10. 53. N. Lat. 47. 57. ne£t and inclofe the extremities of the fides by tran- 

KAY, Quay, or Key. See Key. foms 5 as the keel forms and unites the bottom by tim- 

KAZY, in the Eaft Indies, a Mahometan judge or bers. 
magiftrate; appointed originally by the court of Delhi The keel is generally compofed of feveral thick 
to adminifter juftice according to their written law; but pieces placed lengthways, which, after being fcarfed 
particularly in matters relative to marriages, the lales together, are bolted, and clinched upon the upper fide, 
of houfes, and tranfgreffions of the Koran. He attefts When thefe pieces cannot be procured large enough to 
or authenticates writings, which under his feal are ad- afford a fuffieient depth to the keel, there is a ftrong 
mitted as the originals in proof. thick piece of timber bolted to the bottom thereof, call- 

KEBLA, an appellation given by the Mahometans ed the falfe keel, which is alfo very ufeful in preferving 
to that part of the world where the temple of Mecca is the lower fide of the main keel. In the largeft fhips 
fituated towards which they are obliged to turn them- of war, the falfe keel is generally compofed of two 
felves when they pray. pieces, which are called the upper and the lower falfe 

KECKERMAN (Bartholomew), a native of Dant- keels. See Mimmr-Frame. 
zick, and profeffor of philofophy there about the be- The loweft plank in a {hip’s bottom, called the 
ginning of the 17th century, compofed fyftems of al- garboard-Jlreak, has its inner-edge let into a groove or 
moft all the fciences, in which he fhows more method channel cut longitudinally on the fide of the keel: the 
than genius. He died in 1609, fairly worn out at the depth of this channel is therefore regulated by the thick- 
age of 38 with mere fcholaftic drudgery. nefs of the garboard-ftreak. 

KEDAR (anc. geog.), a diftrift in the defert of Keel is alfo a name given to a low flat-bottomed 
the Saracens (fo called from Cedar , the fon of Ifh- veffel, ufed in the river Tyne to bring the coals down 
mael, according to Jerome, who in another place fays from Newcaftle and the adjacent parts, in order to load 
that Kedar was uninhabitable), on the north of Arabia the colliers for tranlportation. 

Felix. Kedareni, the people ; who dwelt in tents like the KsEL-Hauling , a punifliment inflicted for various 
other Scenites (Pfalm cxx.), were rich in cattle (Ifa- offences in the Dutch navy. It is performed by 
iah lx.), of a fwarthy complexion (Canticles i.), and plunging the delinquent repeatedly under the {hip’s 
excellent at the bow (Ifaiah xxi.) bottom on one fide, and hoifting him up on the other, 

KEDES (anc. geog.), a city of refuge and Levi- after having paffed under the keel. The blocks or 
tical in the tribe of Naphthali, on the confines of Tyre pullies by which he is fufpended are fattened to the 
and Galilee; (Jofephus). Jerome calls it a facerdotal oppofite extremities of the main-yard, and a weight of 
city, fituated on a mountain 20 miles from Tyre, near lead or iron is hung upon his legs, to fink him to a 
Paneas, and called Culffus , taken by the king of Af- competent depth. By this apparatus he is drawn clofe 
fyria.—Another Kedes in the tribe of Iffachar (1 Chron. up to the yard-arm, and thence let fall fuddenly into 
vii. 72.) which feems to be called Ktfton (Joftiua xix.). the fea, where, palling under the {hip’s bottom, he is 
KEDGE, a finall anchor, ufed to keep a {hip fteady hoifted up on the oppofite fide of the veffel. As this 
whilft fhe rides in a harbour or river, particularly at the extraordinary fentence is executed with a ferenity of 
turn of the tide, when {he might otherwife drive over temper peculiar to the Dutch, the culprit is allowed 
her principal anchor, and entangle the flock or flukes fuffieient intervals to recover the fenfe of pain, of 
with her flack-cable, fo as to loofen it from the which indeed he is frequently deprived during the 
ground. This is accordingly prevented by a kedge- operation. In truth a. temporary infenfibility to his 
rope that hinders her from approaching it. The Ked- fufferings ought by no means to be conftrued into a 
ges are particularly ufeful in tranfporting a {hip ; difrefpeft of his judges, when we confider that this 
i. e. removing her from one part of the harbour to an- punifliment is fuppofed to have peculiar propriety in 
other, by means of ropes which are fattened to thefe the depth of winter, whilft the flakes of ice are 
anchors. They are generally furnilhed with an iron floating on the ftream: and that it is continued till 
flock, which is eafily difplaced for the convenience of the culprit is almoft fuffocated for want of air, be¬ 
llowing them. numbed with the cold of the water, or ftunned with 

KEDRON, or Cedron (anc. geog.), a town which, the blows his head receives by ftriking the {hip’s 
from the defeat and purfuit of the Syrians (iMac.xvi.), bottom. 

appears to have flood on the road which led from the KEELSON, a piece of timber which may be pro- 
Higher Judea to Azotus: in this war it was burnt by perly defined the interior or counter-part of the keel; 
the Jews. as it is laid upon the middle of the floor-timbers, im- 

Kedron, or Cedron (anc. geog.), St John calls it mediately over the keel, and like it compofed of fe¬ 
veral 
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Keeper,’ veral pieces fcarfed together. In order to fit with 
Keeping, more fecurity upon the floor-timbers and crotches, it 
" “ is notched about an inch and an halt deep, oppofite 

to each of thofe pieces, and thereby firmly Icored 
down upon them to that depth, where it is fecured by 
fpike-nails. The pieces of which it is formed are only 
half the breadth and thicknefs of thofe of the keel. 

The keelfon ferves to bind and unite the floor-timbers 
to the keel. It is confined to the keel by long bolts, 
which, being driven from without through feveral of 
the timbers, are fore-locked or clenched upon rings on 
the upper-fide of the keelfon. 

KEEPER, of the great seal, is a lord by his 
office, and ftyled lord keeper of the great feal of Great Bri¬ 
tain he is always one of the privy-council. All grants, 
charters, and commiflions of the king under the great 
feal, pafs through the hands of the lord-keeper; for 
without that feal many of thofe grants, 5 cc. would be 
of no force ; the king being, in the interpretation of 
the law, a corporation, and therefore paffes nothing 
but by the great feal, which is alfo faid to be the pub¬ 
lic faith of the kingdom, being in the higheft efteem 
and reputation. 

Whenever there is a lord-keeper, he is invefled with 
the fame place, authority, pre-eminence, jurifdiction, 
or execution of laws, as the lord-chancellor of Great 
Britain is invefled with. 

The lord-keeper is conftituted by the delivery of 
the great feal, &c. 

Keeper of the Privy feal, is alfo a lord by his 
office, through whofe hands all grants, pardons, &c. 
pafs before they come to the great feal; and even 
fome things pafs his hands which do not pafs the 
great feal at all. This officer is alfo one of the privy- 
council, yet was anciently called clerk of the privy feal. 
His duty is to put the feal to no grant, &c. without 
a proper warrant; nor with w arrant where it is againft 
biw, or inconvenient, but fhall firfl acquaint the king 
therewith. 

KEEPING, in painting, denotes the reprefenta- 
tion of objefts in the fame manner that they appear 
to the eye at different diftances from it; for which the 
painter fhould have recourfe to the rules of perfpedtive. 
There are two inflances in which the famous Raphael 
Urbin has tranfgreffed thefe rules: in one of his car¬ 
tons, reprefenting the miraculous draught of fifhes, the 
men in each of the two boats appear of full fize, the 
features of their faces being ftrongly marked ; and the 
boats are reprefented fo fmall, and the men fo big, 
that any one of them appears fufficient to fink either 
of the boats by his own bare weight: and the fowls on 
the fhore are alfo drawn fo big, as to feem very near 
the eye of the obferver, who could not poflibly, in that 
cafe, diftinguifh the features of the men in the diftant 
boats. Or, fuppofing the obferver to be in either of 
die boats, he could not fee the eyes or beaks of the 
fowls on the fhore. The other inflance occurs in his 
hillorical picture of our Saviour’s transfiguration on 
the mount; where he is reprefented with thofe who 
were then with him, almoft as large as the reft of his 
difciples at the foot of the mount, with the father and 
mother of the boy whom they brought to be cured; 
and the mother, though on her knees, is more than 
half as tall as the mount is high. So that the mount 
appears only of the fize of a little hay-rick, with a few 


people on its top, and a greater number at its bottom Keil, 
on the ground; in which cafe, a fpedtator at a little Ke ill. 
diftance could as well diftinguifh the features of thofe v ~~ 
at the top as of thofe on the ground. But upon any large 
eminence, deferving the name of a mount, that would 
be quite impoffible. 

KEIL, a very important fortrefs of Germany, feated 
on the banks of the Rhine, built by the French after 
a defign of marfhal Vauban, for the defence of Straf- 
burg. It was ceded to the empire in 1697, by the 
treaty of Rylwick. The French retook it in 1703; 
and it was reftored to the empire by the treaty of Re- 
ftadt. E. Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 48. 40. 

KEILL (Dr John), a celebrated aftronomer and 
mathematician, was born at Edinburgh in 1671, and 
ftudied in the univerfity of that city. In 1694 he went 
to Oxford; where, being admitted of Baliol college, 
he began to read ledlures according to the Newtonian 
fyftem in his private chamber in that college. He is 
faid to have been the firft who taught Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton’s principles by the experiments on which they are 
founded : and this, it feems, he did by an apparatus of 
inftruments of his own providing, by which means he 
acquired a great reputation in the univerfity. The 
firft fpecimen he gave the public of his flrill in mathe¬ 
matical and philofophical knowledge, was his Exami¬ 
nation of Dr Burnet’s theory of the earth, with Re¬ 
marks on Mr Whiflon’s theory : and thefe theories being 
defended by their refpedlive inventors, drew from Mr 
Keill An examination of the reflections on the theory of 
the earth , together with A defence of the remarks on 
Mr Whifton’s new theory. In 1701, he publifhed his 
celebrated treatife, intitled, IntroduBio ad veram phy- 
Jicam, which only contains 14 lectures; but in the 
following editions he added two more. This work 
has been tranflated into Englilh, under the title of 
An introduction to natural philofophy. Afterwards, be¬ 
ing made fellow of the Royal Society, he publifhed, 
in the Philofophical Tranfadlions, a paper, of the laws 
of at tr aft ion; and being offended at a paffage in the 
ABa eruditorum of Leipfic, warmly vindicated againft 
Mr Leibnitz Sir Ifaac Newton’s right to the honour 
of the firft invention of his method of fluxions. In 
1709 he went to New-England as treafurer of the 
Palatines. About the year 1711, feveral objections 
being urged againft Sir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy, in 
fupport of Des Cartes’s notions of a plenum, Mr Keill 
publifhed a paper in the Philofophical Tranfadtions 
on the rarity of matter, and the tenuity of its compo- 
fition. But while he was engaged in this difpute, 
queen Anne was pleafed to appoint him her decy- 
pherer; and he continued in that place under king 
George I. till the year 1716. He had alfo the de¬ 
gree of dodtor of phyfic conferred on him by the uni¬ 
verfity of Oxford in 1713. He died in 1721. He 
publifhed, befides the works already mentioned, In- 
troduClio ad veram ajlronomiam, which was tranflated in¬ 
to Englifh by Dr Keill himfelf; and an edition of 
Commandinus’s Euclid, with additions of his own. 

Keill (James), M. D. an eminent phyfician, and 
brother of the former, was born in Scotland about 
the year 1673 ; and having travelled abroad, read lec¬ 
tures on anatomy with great applaufe in the univerfities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, by the latter of which he 
had the degree of dodtor of phyfic conferred upon him. 
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Keifferfberg In 1700 he fettled at Northampton, where he had 
Keith conquerable practice as a phyficlan; and died there of 
u ’ a cancer in the mouth in 1719. He publifhed, 1. An 
Englifh tranflation of Lemery’s chemiftry. 2. An 
account of animal fecretion, the quantity of blood in 
the human body, and mufcular motion. 3. A treatife 
on Anatomy. 4. Several pieces in the Philofophical 
Tranfadtions. 

KEISERSBERG, a town of Alface in France, 
and in the bailiwic of Haguenau, which has belonged 
to the French ever fince the year 1548. It is feated 
in a pleafant country, in E. Long. 7. 25. N. Lat, 48. 
10. 

KEISERSLAUERN, a town of Germany, in the 
Lower Palatinate, belonging to the elector Palatine ; 
feated on the river Louter, in E. Long. 7. 51. N. Lat. 
49. 22. 

KEISERTOUL, a town of Switzerland, in the 
county of Baden, with a bridge over the Rhine, and 
a caftle. It belongs to the bifhop of Conftance, and 
is fituated in E. Long. 8. 40. N. Lat. 47. 10. 

KEISERWERT, a town of Germany in the circle 
of Weltphalia, the diocefe of Cologne, and the duchy 
of Berg ; fubjedt to the elector Palatine. The forti¬ 
fications are demolifhed. It is feated on the Rhine, in 
E. Long. 6. 49. N. Lat. 51. 16. 

KEITH (James.), field-marfhal in the Pruffian fer- 
vice, was the younger fon of William Keith, earl-mar- 
fhal of Scotland ; and was born in 1696. He was de- 
figned by his friends for the law; but his inclination 
led to arms, and the firft occafion of drawing his fword 
was rather an unhappy one. When he was 18 years 
old the rebellion broke out in Scotland; and through 
the inftigation of his mother, he joined James’s party: 
he was wounded at the battle of Sheriff-muir, and made 
his efcape to France. Here he applied himfelf to mi¬ 
litary ftudies ; and going to Madrid, he by the inte- 
reft of the duke of Liria obtained a commiffion in the 
Irifh brigades, then commanded by the duke of Or¬ 
mond. He afterwards attended the duke of Liria, 
when he went ambaffador to Mufcovy ; and being by 
him recommended to the czarina, was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and invefted with the order 
of the black eagle. He diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
valour and conduit in the Ruffian fervice, and had no 
inconfiderable fhare in the revolution that raifed Eli¬ 
zabeth the daughter of Peter the Great to the throne •, 
he alfo ferved in feveral embaffies; but finding the 
honours of that country but a fplendid kind of flavery, 
he left that court and entered the Pruffian fervice. 
The king of Pruffia made him field-marfhal of the 
Pruffian armies, and governor of Berlin ; and diftin¬ 
guifhed him fo far by his confidence, as to travel in 
difguife with him over a great part of Germany, Po¬ 
land, and Hungary. In bufinefs, he made him his 
chief eounfellor ; in his diverfions, his chief compa¬ 
nion. The king was much pleafed with an amufe- 
ment which the marfhal invented in imitation of the 
game of chefs. The marfhal ordered feveral thoufand 
fmall ftatues of men in armour to be caft by a founder; 
thefe he would fet oppofite to each other, aud range 
them in battalia, in the fame manner as if he had been 
drawing up an army; he would bring out a party from 
the wings or centre, and fhow the advantage or dif- 
advantage refulting from the different draughts .which 


he made. In this manner the king and the marfhal Kellington, 
often amufed themfelves, and at the fame time impro- Kells, 
ved their military knowledge. This brave and expe- *— v —* 
rienced general, after many important fervites in the 
late wars of that illuftrious monarch, was killed in the 
unfortunate affair of Hohkerchen in the year 1758. 

The family of Keith was among the moft ancient 
in Europe. In 1010 the Scots gained a complete 
victory over the Danes at Camus town in Angus; 

King Malcolm II. as a reward for the fignal bravery 
of a certain young nobleman who purfued and killed 
Camus the Danifh general, beftowed on him feveral 
lands, particularly the barony of Keith in Eaft Lo¬ 
thian, from which his pofterity affirmed their firname. 

The king alfo appointed him hereditary great ma- 
refchal of Scotland, which high office continued in his 
family till the year 1715, when the laft earl engaged 
in the rebellion and forfeited his eftate and honours; 
and thus ended the family of Marefchal, after ferving 
their country in a diftinguilhed capacity above 700 
years. 

KELLINGTON, or Kilkhampton, a town of 
Cornwall in England, which fends two members to 
parliament. W. Long. 4. 38. N.Lat. 50. 36. 

KELLS, a fair and poll-town of Ireland, in the 
county of Meath and province of Leinfter, 31 miles 
from Dublin. It is a borough likewile, and returns 
two members to parliament; patron earl of Beftive. 

This place gives title of vifcount to the family of Cliol- 
mondeley. Near it is Headfort, the magnificent feat 
of Lord Beftive. This town is pleafantly fituated 
on the river Blackwater, and has four fairs. It was 
anciently called Kenanus, and afterwards Kenlis. In 
former ages it was one of the moft famous cities in 
the kingdom ; and on the arrival of the Englifh was 
walled and fortified with towers. In 1178 a caftle 
was eredted where the market-place now is ; and op¬ 
pofite to the caftle was a crofs of an entire ftone, or¬ 
namented with bafs-relief figures and many curious in- 
fcriptions in the ancient Irifh character. Within a 
fmall diftance was the church of St Senan; and on 
the fouth of the churchyard is a round tower which 
meafures 99 feet from the ground, the roof ending in 
a point; and near the top were four windows oppofite 
to the cardinal points. There was a celebrated mo- 
nailery founded here in 550 for regular canons, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It owed its origin to 
St Columb, to whom the fite of the abbey was grant¬ 
ed by Dermod Mac Carval, or Dermod the ion of 
Kervail king of Ireland. An epifcopal fee was after¬ 
wards eredted here, which in the 13th century was. 
united to that of Meath. A priory or hofpital was 
alfo ereried by Walter de Lacie, lord of Meath, in the 
reign of Richard I. for crofs-bearers or crouched friars, 
following the order of St Auguftin. There was like- 
wife a perpetual chantry of three priefts or chaplains, 
in the parifh-church of St Columb in Kells to cele¬ 
brate mafs daily ; one in the Rood chapel, another in St 
Mary’s chapel, and a third in the chapel of St Cathe¬ 
rine the virgin. 

Kells is alfo the name of a village, being a poll 
and fair town in the county of Kilkenny, 64 miles 
from Dublin. It is an ancient place, fituated on Kings 
river; and was noted for a priory of Auguftines, built 
and richly endowed by Geoffrey Fitz-Roberts, who 
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Kelly, came Into this kingdom with Strongbow. The prior 
"" w v of this place had the title of lord fpiritual , and as fuch 
fat in the houfe of peers before the Reformation ; the 
ruins only of this abbey now remain: a fynod was 
held in it anno 1152, when John Paparo, legate from 
Rome, made one of the number of bifhops that were 
convened there at that time to fettle the affairs of the 
church. The prefent church is built in the Gothic 
manner. Fairs held 13th July. 

There is a third place of the above name, fituated 
in the county of Antrim and province of Ulfter, 89 
miles from Dublin, near which are the ruins of a 
church: this place is but a fmall village, feated on a 
river of the fame name, over which it has a bridge. 

KELLY (Hugh), an author of confiderable re¬ 
pute, was born on' the banks of Killarney lake in Ire¬ 
land in 1739. His father, a gentleman of good fa¬ 
mily, having reduced his fortune by a feries of unfore- 
feen misfortunes, was obliged to repair to Dublin that 
he might endeavour to fupport himfelf by his perfonal 
induftry. A tolerable fchool education was all he 
could afford to his fon ; who was bound an apprentice 
to a Haymaker, andferved the whole of his time with 
diligence and fidelity. At the expiration of his in¬ 
dentures, he fet out for London to procure a liveli¬ 
hood by his bufinefs; where he encountered all the 
difficulties a perfon poor and without friends could be 
fubjeit to on his firft arrival in town. Happening, 
however, to become acquainted with an attorney, he was 
employed by him in copyinga ud tranfcribing; an occu¬ 
pation which he profecuted with fo much affiduity, 
that he is faid to have earned about three guineas a-week, 
an income which, compared to his former gains, might 
be deemed affluent. Tired, however, of this drudgery, 
he foon after, about 1762, commenced author, and was 
intruded with the management of the Lady’s Mufeum, 
the Court Magazine, the Public Ledger, the Royal 
Chronicle, Owen’s Weekly Pod, and fome other pe¬ 
riodical publications, in which he wrote many origi¬ 
nal effays and pieces of poetry, which extended his 
reputation, and procured the means of fubfidence for 
himfelf, his wife to whom he was then lately married, 
and a growing family. For feveral years after this pe¬ 
riod, he continued writing upon a variety of fubjedts, 
as the accidents of the times chanced to call for the af- 
fldance of his pen ; and as during this period politics 
were the chief objects of public attention, he employed 
himfelf in compofing many pamphlets on the important 
quedions then agitated, the greater part of which are 
now buried in oblivion. Among thefe, however, was 
a Vindication of Mr Pitt’s Adminidration, which Lord 
Chederfield makes honourable mention of in the fe- 
cond volume of his letters. In 1767, the Babler ap¬ 
peared in two pocket volumes, which had at fil'd been 
inferted in Owen’s Weekly Chronicle in fingle papers ; 
as did the Memoirs of a Magdalene, under the title of 
Louifa Mildmay. About 1767 he was tempted by 
the fuccefs of Churchill’s Rofciad to write fome ftric- 
tures on the performers of either theatre, in two 
pamphlets, intitled Thejpis, both which gave great of¬ 
fence to fome of the principal perfons at each houfe. 
The talents for fatire, which he difplayed in this work, 
recommended him to the notice of Mr Garrick, who 
in the next year caufed his fird play of Falfe Delicacy 
to be a fled at Drury-Lane. It was received with great 


applaufe; and from this time he continued to write for Kelp, 
the dage with profit and fuccefs, until the lad period Kc l fo. 
of his life. As his reputation increafed, he began to 
turn his thoughts to fome mode of fupporting his fa¬ 
mily lefs precarious than by writing, and for that pur- 
pofe entered himfelf a member of the Middle Temple. 

After the regular deps had been taken, he was called 
to the bar in 1774, and his proficiency in the ftudy 
of the law afforded promifing hopes that he might make 
a didingu'fhed figure in that profefllon. His feden- 
tary courfe of life had, however, by this time injured 
his health, and fubjefled him to much affliftion. Early 
in 1777 an abfcefs formed in his fide, which after a 
few days illnefs put a period to his life. He was the 
author of fix plays befides that abovementioned. 

KELP, in the glafs-trade, a term ufed for a fort of 
potalhes made ufe of in many of the glafs-works, 
particularly for the green glafs. It is the calcined 
. afhes of a plant called by the fame name ; and in fome 
places, of fea-thongs or laces, a fort of thick-leaved 
fucus or fea-wreck.* This plant is thrown on the * See Fueut, 
rocks and fhores in great abundance, and in the dim¬ 
mer months is raked together and dried as hay in the 
fun and wind, and afterwards burnt to the afhes called 
kelp. The procefs of making it is thus: The rocks, 
which are dry at low water, are the beds of great 
quantities of fea-weed; which is cut, carried to the 
beach, and dried: a hollow is dug in the ground three 
or four feet wide; round its margin are laid a row of 
fiones, on which the fea-weed is placed, and fet on 
fire within, and quantities of this fuel being conti¬ 
nually heaped upon the circle, there is in the centre a 
perpetual flame, from which a liquid like melted metal 
drops into the hollow beneath : when it is full, as it 
commonly is ere the clofe of day, all heterogeneous 
matter being removed, the kelp is wrought with iron 
rakes, and brought to an uniform confidence in a ftate 
of fufion. When cool, it confolidates into a heavy 
dark-coloured alkaline fubflance, which undergoes in 
the glafs-houfes a fecond vitrification, and afliimes a 
perfedt tranfparency; the progrefs by which thus a 
parcel of fea-weed, formerly the flimy bed of feals or 
dreary fhelter of fhell-fifh, is converted into a cryftal 
luflre for an aflembly-room, or a fet of glaffes for a 
convivial table, is a metamorphofis that might be a 
fubjedl for an entertaining tale. 

KELSO, a town of Roxburghfhire in Scotland, 
pleafantly fituated on the river Tweed, in W. Long. 

1. 20. N. Lat. 55. 38. Of this town Mr Pennant 
gives the following defcription. It is built much af¬ 
ter the manner of a Flemifti town, with a fquare and 
town-houfe. It contains about 2700 fouls, has a very 
confiderable market, and great quantities of com are 
fold here weekly by fample. The abbey of Tyronen- 
fians was a vaft pile, and, to judge by the remains, of 
venerable magnificence. The walls are ornamented 
with falfe round arches, interfering each other. Such 
interfedtions form a true Gothic arch; and may as 
probably have given rife to that mode as the arched 
fhades of avenues. The fteeple of the church is a vaft 
tower. This houfe was founded by David I. when 
earl of Cumberland. He firft placed it at Selkirk, 
then removed it to Roxburgh, and finally, when he 
came to the crown, fixed it here in 1128. Its reve¬ 
nues were in money above 2000 1 . Scots a-year. The 
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Kempis abbot was allowed to wear a mitre and pontifical 
Kc 8 robes ; to be exempt from epifcopal jurifdidlion, and 
- cm P en ‘ permitted to be prefent at all general councils. The 
environs of Kelfo are very fine: the lands confift 
of gentle rifings, inclofed with hedges, and extreme¬ 
ly fertile. They have much reafon to boaft of their 
profpedts. From the Chalkheugli is a fine view of 
the forks of the river, Roxburgh-hill, Sir John 
Douglas’s neat feat, and at a difiance, P’leurus; and 
from Pinnicle-hill is feen a vaft extent of country, 
highly cultivated, watered with long reaches of the 
Tweed, well wooded on each margin. Thefe borders 
ventured on cultivation much earlier than thofe on the 
weft and eaft, and have made great progrefs in every 
fpecies of rural economy. Turnips and cabbages for 
the ufe of cattle cover many large trads; and pota¬ 
toes appear in vaft fields. Much wheat is raifed in 
the neighbourhood, part of which is fent up the frith 
of Forth, and part into England. The fleeces here are 
very fine. The wool is fent into Yorklhire, to ,Lin- 
lithgow, or into Aberdeenlhire, for the {locking ma¬ 
nufacture ; and fome is woven here into a cloth called 
plains , and fold into England to be dreffed. Here is 
alfo a confiderable manufacture of white leather, chiefly 
to fupply the capital of Scotland. At Kelfo there is 
a fine (tone-bridge of fix arches over the Tweed near 
its confluence with the Teviot. 

KEMPIS (Thomas a), a pious and learned regular 
canon, was born at the village of Kemp, in the diocefe 
of Cologn, in 1380; and took his name from that vil¬ 
lage. He performed his ftudies at Deventer, in the 
community of poor fcholars eftablifhed by Gerard 
Groot; and there made a great progrefs in the fciences. 
In 1399, he entered the monaftery of the regular ca¬ 
nons of Mount St Agnes, near Zwol, of which his 
brother was prior. Thomas a Kempis there diftin- 
guiftied himfelf by his eminent piety, his refped for 
his fuperiors, his charity to his brother canons, and 
his continual application to labour and prayer. He 
died in 1471, aged 70. The beft editions of his 
works, which confift of fermons, fpiritual treatifes, 
and lives of holy men, are thofe of Paris in 1649, 
and of Antwerp in 1607. The famous and well-known 
book De Imitatione Chrift't, which has been tranflated 
into almoft all the languages of the world, though it has 
almoft always been numbered among the works of Tho¬ 
mas a Kempis, is alfo found printed under the name of 
Gerfan ; and on the credit of fome MSS. has heen fince 
aferibed to the abbot Gerfan of the order of St Be¬ 
nedict. This has occafioned a violent difpute be¬ 
tween the canons of St Auguftine and the Benedic¬ 
tines : but while devout Chriftians find fpiritual com¬ 
fort in the work, the name of the writer is of fmall 
importance. 

KEMPTEN, a free and imperial town of Germany, 
in Lower Suabia, and in Algow, and alfo in the ter¬ 
ritory of the abbot of Kempten, who is a prince of 
the empire, and has a voice in the diet. The inhabi¬ 
tants are Proteftants; and it has been feveral times 
taken, but has always recovered its liberty. It is 
feated on the river Iller. E. Long. 10. 33. N. Lat. 
47 - 47 - 

Kempten, a territory in the circle of Suabia, in 
Germany, between the bilhopric of Augfburg and the 


barony ofWalburg. It is about 17 miles long and Ken, 
broad; and has no confiderable place but the towns of Ken dal. 
Kempten and Kauffbeuren, which are imperial. 

KEN (Thomas), an eminent Engliih bifhop in the 
17th century, was bred at Winchefter fchool, whence 
he went to Oxford ; and in 1669 was made a prebend 
of Winchefter. In 1675, ^ le y ear ^ le Jubilee, he 
travelled to Rome ; and ufed to fay. He had reafon to 
give God thanks for his travels, having returned more 
confirmed of the purity of the reformed religion than 
he was before. He was appointed by king Charles II.- 
to attend the lord Dartmouth at the demoliftiing of 
Tangier ; and at his return was made chaplain to his 
majefty, as he was fome time after to the princels of. 
Orange, then refiding in Holland. In 1685 he was 
confecrated biftiop of Bath and Wells. The month, 
following he attended king Charles II. at his death; 
and gave clofe attendance at the royal bed for three. 
whole days and nights, watching proper intervals to 
fuggeft pious and proper thoughts on fo ferious an oc¬ 
casion. In the following reign he zealoufly oppofed 
the progrefs of Popery; and in June 1688, he, with 
five other bifhops and the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
was committed prifoner to the Tower of London for 
fubferibing a petition to his majefty againft the decla¬ 
ration of indulgence. Upon the Revolution, however, 
he refufed to take the oaths to king William and Queen 
Mary, on which account he was deprived of his bi- 
fhopric. Her Majefty queen Anne bellowed on him 
a yearly penfion of 200 1 . to his death in 1710. He 
publiftied feveral pious books. Flis charity was fo 
great, that when he was biftiop of Bath and Wells, ha¬ 
ving received a fine of 40001. he gave a great part of 
it to the French Proteftants. 

KENDAL, a town of Weftmoreland, feated in a 
valley, among hills, on the weft fide of the river Can 
or Ken, over which there are two ftone bridges, and 
one of wood which leads to the caftle now in ruins. 

It is a large handfome place; and has two long ftreets, 
which crofs each other. The inhabitants have driven 
a trade with the cotton and woollen manufadtory 
throughout England ever fince the reign of Edw. III.. 
and particular laws were enadted for regulating Ken¬ 
dal cloaths as early as Richard II. and Henry IV. It 
is of note alfo for the manufactory of cottons, drug¬ 
gets, ferges, hats, worfted and yam (lockings, &c. : 

Queen Elizabeth incorporated it with aldermen and 
burgeffes; and king James I. with a mayor, recorder, 
town-clerk, 12 aldermen, 24 burgeffes or common 
councilmen, and 2 attornies. There are 7 companies 
here, who have each their hall, viz. mercers, fheer- 
men, cordwainers, glovers, tanners, taylors, and pew- 
terers. Here is an excellent town-hall lately repaired; 
and they enjoy a court of confcience granted by 
George III. for debts under 40s. It has a large beau¬ 
tiful church, which (lands on the other fide of the 
brook called Blindbeck, out of the liberty of the 
town: a large neat and handfome building 180 feet 
long and 99 broad, with 5 ailes each parted by 
a row of 8 pillars, and a ftrong fquare fteeple. Near 
is Abbot’s-hall, the refidence of the abbot when this 
church belonged to an abbey diffolved by Henry VIII. 

In * 755 * a new chapel was eredted in the middle of 
the town, befides which there are 12 chapels of eafe 
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Kcnnsl. belonging to it. The diflenters and quakers have 
meeting-houfes. Here is a free grammar-fchool well 
endowed ; and alfo a charity-fchool for 10 boys and 
16 girls, who are all clothed as well as tafight. Eaft- 
ward of the town, on the oppofite fide of the river on 
a hill, from whence is a fine profpeil, (land the ruins 
of a caftle, wherein was born Catharine Parr (the fixth 
wife of Henry VIII.) By the late inland navigation, 
it has communication with the rivers Merfey, Dee, 
Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, 
Thames, Avon, &c. which navigation, including its 
windings, extends above 500 miles in the counties of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancafter, Chefter, Staf¬ 
ford, Warwick, Leicefter, Oxford, Worcester, &c. 
Here are kept the feffions of the peace for this part of 
the county called the barony of Kendal; and there is a 
very great market on Saturday, with all kinds of pro- 
vifions and woollen-yarn, which the girls bring hither in 
large bundles. It has fairs on May 6, and November 8 ; 
and between them a great beaft-market every fortnight. 
The river here, which runs half through the town in a 
ftony channel, abounds with trout and falmon; and 
on the banks of it live the dyers and tanners. 

KENNEL, a term ufed indifferently for a puddle, 
a water-courfe in the ftreets, a houfe for a pack of 
hounds, and the pack or cry of hounds themfelves. 

Mr Beckford, in his Effay on Hunting, is very par¬ 
ticular in deferibing a kennel for hounds ; and a ken¬ 
nel he thinks indifpenfably neceffary for keeping thofe 
animals in proper health and order. “ It is true (fays 
he) hounds may be kept in barns and ftables ; but thofe 
who keep them in fuch places can beft inform you whe¬ 
ther their hounds are capable of anfwering the purpofes 
for which they are defigned. The fenfe of fmelling is 
fo exquifite in a hound, that I cannot but fuppofe that 
every flench is hurtful to it. Cleanlinefs is not only 
.abfolutely neceffary to the nofe of the hound, but alfo 
to the prefervation of his health. Dogs are naturally 
cleanly; and feldom, if they can help it, dung where 
they lie. Air and frefh ftraw are neceffary to keep 
them healthy. They are fubjedt to the mange ; a dis¬ 
order to which poverty and naftinefs will very much 
contribute. The kennel fhould be fituated on an emi¬ 
nence ; its front ought to be to the eaft, and the courts 
round it ought to be wide and airy to admit the fun- 
beams at any time of the day. It is proper that it fhould 
be neat without and clean within ; and it is proper to 
.be near the matter's houfe, for obvious reafons. It 
ought to be made large enough at firfl, as any addition 
to it afterwards may fpoil it in appearance at leaft.” 
Two kennels, however, in our author’s opinion, are 
abfolutely neceffary to the well-being of hounds : 
“ When there is but one (fays he), it is feldom fweet; 
and when cleaned out, the hounds, particularly in win¬ 
ter, fuffer both while it is cleaning and afterwards as 
long as it remains wet.” 

When the feeder firfl comes to the kennel in a mor¬ 
ning, he fhould let out the hounds into the outer 
court; and in bad weather, fhould open the door of 
the hunting kennel (that in which the hounds defign¬ 
ed to hunt next day are kept), left want of reft fhould 
incline them to go into it. The lodging room fhould 
then be cleaned out, the doors and windows of it 
opened, the' litter fhaken up, and the kennel made 
fweet and clean before the hounds return to it again.— 


The floor of each lodging-room fhould be bricked, and Kennel, 
Hoped on both fides to run to the centre, with a gut- Kcn net - 
ter left to carry off the water, that when they are wafhed v 
they may foon be dry. If water fhould remain through 
any fault of the floor, it mull be carefully mopped up ; 
for damps are always very prejudicial. 

The kennel ought to have three doors; two in the 
front and one in the back; the laft to have a lattice- « 
window in it with a wooden fhutter, which is conftant- 
ly to be kept clofed when the hounds are in, except in 
fummer, when it fhould be left open all the day. 

At the back of Mr Beckford’s kennel is a houfe 
thatched and furzed up on the fides, big enough to 
contain at leaft a load of ftraw. Here fhould be a pit 
ready to receive the dung, and a gallows for the flefh. 

The gallows fhould have a thatched roof, and a circu¬ 
lar board at the polls to prevent vermin from climbing 
up. He advifes to inclofe a piece of ground adjoining 
to the kennel for fuch dog-horfes as may be brought 
alive; it being fometimes dangerous to turn them out 
where other horfes go, on account of the diforders with 
which they may be infedted. In fome kennels a flove 
is made ufe of; but where the feeder is a good one, 

Mr Beckford thinks that a mop properly ufed will ren¬ 
der the flove unneceffary. “ I have a little hay rick 
(fays he) in the grafs-yard, which I think is of ufe to 
keep the hounds clean and fine in their coats. You 
will frequently find them rubbing themfelves againfl it. 

The fhade of it is alfo ufeful to them in fummer. If 
ticks at any time be troublefome in your kennel, let 
the walls of it be well wafhed; if that fhould not de- 
ftroy them, the walls mull then be white-wafhed.” 

Befides the direftions already given concerning the 
fituation of the kennel, our author recommends it to 
have a ftream of water in its neighbourhood, or even 
running through it if poflible. There fhould alfo be 
moveable ftages on wheels for the hounds to lie on. 

The foil ought at all events to be dry. 

To Kennel, a term applied by fox-hunters to a fox 
when he lies in his hole. 

KENNET (Dr White), a learned Englifh writer 
and bifhop of Peterborough, in the 18th century, bred 
at St Edmund-hall, Oxford ; where he foon diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf by his vigorous application to his ftudies, 
and by his tranflations of feveral books into Englifh, 
and other pieces which he publifhed. In 1695 our 
author publifhed his Parochial Antiquities. A fermon 
preached by him on the 30th of January 1703 at 
Aldgate, expofed him to great clamour. It was print¬ 
ed under the title of A compafftotfate inquiry into the 
caufes of the civil war. In 1706, he publifhed his Cafe 
of Impropriations, and two other trails on the fame 
fubjedl. In 1706, he publifhed the third volume of 
The Complete Hiftory of England (the two former 
volumes compiled by Mr Hughes). In 1709, he pub¬ 
lifhed A Vindication of the Church and Clergy of 
England from fome late reproaches rudely and unjuftly 
caft upon them; and A true Anfwer to Dr Sacheve- 
rel’s Sermon. When the great point in Dr Sache- 
verel’s trial, the change of the miniflry, was gained, and 
very ftrange addreffes were made upon it, there was to 
be an artful addrefs from the bifhop and clergy of Lon¬ 
don, and they who would not fubferibe it were to be 
reprefented as enemies to the queen and the miniflry. 

Dr Kennet fell under this imputation. He was. expofed 
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Kennet, to great odium as a low-church man; on account of 
Kennjcott. j a ; s condudt and writings. When he was dean of Pe¬ 
terborough, a very uncommon method was taken to 
expofe him by Dr Walton, redtor of the church of 
White-chapel: for in the altar-piece of that church, 
which was intended for a reprefentation of Chrift and 
his 12 apoftles eating the palfover and laft fupper, Ju¬ 
das the traitor was drawn fitting in an elbow-chair, 
dreffed in a black garment, with a great deal of the 
air of Dr Kennet’s face. It was generally faid that the 
original Iketchwas for a biihop under Dr Walton’s dif- 
pleafure; but the painter being apprehenfive of an ac¬ 
tion of Scandalum Magnatum , leave was given to drop 
the biihop, and make the dean. This giving general 
offence, upon the complaint of others (for Dr Kennet 
never faw it, or feemed to regard it), the biihop of 
London ordered the pidture to be taken down. In 
1713, he prefented the fociety for propagating the gof- 
pel with a great number of books, fuitable to their 
defign ; publiilied his Bibliotheca Americana Primordia, 
and founded an antiquarian and hiftorical library at 
Peterborough. In 1715, he publiihed a fermon, inti- 
tled 'The Witchcraft of the prefent Rebellion, and afterward 
feveral other pieces. In 1717, he was engaged in a 
difpute with Dr William Nicholfon, biihop of Carliile, 
relating to fome relations in the biihop of Bangor’s 
famous fermon ; and diiliked the proceedings of the 
convocation againft that biihop. Upon the death of 
Dr Cumberland biihop of Peterborough, he was pro¬ 
moted to that fee, to which he was confecrated in 1718. 
He fat in it more than 10 years, and died in 1728. 
He was an excellent philologift, a good preacher, 
whether in Engliih or Latin, and well verfed in the 
hiftories and antiquities of the Britiih nation. 

Kennet (Bafil), a learned Engliih writer, and bro¬ 
ther to the preceding, was educated in Corpus Chrifti 
college, in the univerfity of Oxford, where he became 
fellow. In 1706, he went over chaplain to the Engliih 
factory at Leghorn; where he met with great oppofi- 
tion from the Papifts, and was in danger from the in- 
quifition. Pie died in the year 1714. He publiihed 
Lives of the Greek Poets ; the Roman Antiquities; 
a volume of Sermons preached at Leghorn ; A tranf- 
lation into Engliih of Puffendorf’s Treatife of the Law 
of Nature and Nations. He was a man of moil ex¬ 
emplary integrity, generofity, piety, and modefty. 

KENNICOTT (Dr Benjamin), well known in the 
learned world for his elaborate edition of the Hebrew 
Bible and other valuable publications, was born at Tot- 
nefs in Devonihire in the year 1718. With the 
rank and charafler of his parents we are entirely un¬ 
acquainted ; but it is certain they were vmable to fatisfy 
that thirft of knowledge which they could not but 
jdifeover in their fon. Some opportunities of early 
improvement muft, however, have been afforded him, 
or (which we fometimes fee) the natural vigour of his 
mind muft have fuperfeded the neceffity of them. For 
in tire year 1743, he wrote A Poem on the Recovery 
of the Hon. Mrs Eliz. Courtenay from her late dan¬ 
gerous illnefs ; and this probably recommended him to 
the notice of thofe gentlemen who afterwards fent 
him to Oxford and fupported him there. In judging 
of this performance, they may be fuppofed to have 
confidered not fo much its intrinfic merit, as the cir- 
cumftances under which it was produced. For though 
it might claim juft praife as the fruit of youthful in- 
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duftry. ftruggliflg with obfcurity and indigence, as a Kennicott. 
poem it never rifes above mediocrity, and generally 
finks below it. But in whatever light thefe veries were 
confidered, the publication of them was foon followed 
by fuch contributions as procured for the author the 
advantages of an academical education. In the year 
1744 he entered at Wadham college; nor was it long 
before he diftinguifhed himfelf in that particular branch 
of ftudy in which he afterwards became fo eminent. 

His two differtations, On the Tree of Life, and the 
Oblations of Cain and Abel, came to a fecond edition 
fo early as the yea. 1747, and procured him the lin¬ 
gular honour of a bachelor’s degree conferred on him 
gratis by the Univerfity a year before the ftatutable 
time. The differtations were gratefully dedicated to 
thofe benefaftors whofe liberality had opened his way 
to the Univerfity, or whofe kindnefs had made it a 
foene not only of manly labour, but of honourable 
friendlhip. With fuch merit, and fuch fupport, he 
was a fuccefsful candidate for a fellowlhip of Exeter 
college, and foon after his admiffion into that fociety, 
he diftinguilhed himfelf by the publication of feveral 
occafional fermons. In the ye.r 1753 he laid the 
foundation of that ftupendous monument of learned 
induftry, at which the wife and the good will gaze 
with admiration, when prejudice, and envy, and in¬ 
gratitude, fhali be dumb. This he did by publiftiing 
his firft differtation, On the ftate of the Printed He¬ 
brew Text, in which he propofed to overthrow the 
then prevailing notion of its abfolute integrity. The 
firft blow, indeed, had been ftruck long before, by 
Cappellus, in his Critica Sacra, publiihed after hist 
death by his fon, in 1650—a blow which Buxtorf, 
with all his abilities and dialectical fkill, was unable to 
ward off. But Cappellus having no opportunity of 
confulting MSS. though his arguments were fupported 
by the authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch, of pa¬ 
rallel paffages, and of the ancient verfions, could ne¬ 
ver abfolutely prove his point. Indeed the general 
opinion was, that the Hebrew MSS. contained none 
or at leaft very few and trifling variations from the 
printed text: and with refpedt to the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch very different opinions were entertained. Thofe 
who held the Hebrew verity, of courfe condemned the 
Samaritan as corrupt in every place where it deviated 
from the Hebrew : and thofe who believed the He¬ 
brew to be incorrect, did not think the Samaritan of 
fufficient authority to correft it. Befides, the Samari- 
tan.itfelf appeared to a very great aifadvantage ; for no 
Samaritan MSS. were then known, and the Pentateuch 
itfelf was condemned for thofe errors which ought ra¬ 
ther to have been aferibed to the incorredtnefs of the 
editions. In this differtation, therefore, Dr Kennicottf, 
proved that there were many Hebrew MSS. extant, 
which though they had hitherto been generally fup¬ 
pofed to agree with each other, and with the Hebrew 
text, yet contained many and important various read¬ 
ings : and that from thofe various readings conhder- 
able authority was derived in fupport of the ancient 
verfions. He announced the exiftence of fix Samari¬ 
tan MSS. in Oxford only, by which many errors in 
die printed Samaritan might be removed ; and he at¬ 
tempted to prove, that even from the Samaritan, as it 
was already printed, many paffages in the Hebrew 
might undoubtedly be con e<fted. This work, as it 
was reafonable to expefr, was examined wiiji great fe- 

verity 
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& mi icon, verity 1101'!! at home and abroad. In fame foreigr uni- 

--— verfities the belief of the Hebrew verity, on its being 

attacked by Capellus, had been infilled on as an arti¬ 
cle of fa!th-— If a Capell fenkniia ad:o non approbata 
fuit jidei Jams, ut points H lvetu theologi , et/pectatim Ge- 
nevenfes, anno 1678, psadiari canone caverint, ne qnis in 
ditione fua ntmj/lcr redefine ruipialur, nif fa teat a e j/abliee, 
text urn Hebmum , ut hodie if in exemp\.rlLus Maforeticis, 
quoad corfmantes et <votalcs, diiinum et authenticum efe, 
(Wolfii Biblioth. Heb. tom. ii.. 27). And in Britain 
this dodh-ine of the corrupt ft.ite of the Hebrew text 
was oppoted by Comings and Bate, two Hutchinlbni- 
ans, with as much violence as if the whole truth of the 
revelation were at hake. 

The ne>.t three or four years of Dr Kennicott’s life 
were principally (pent in fea.chingout and examining 
Hebrew MSS. though he found lcifure not only to 
preach, but to publith feveral occafional fermons. A- 
boutthis time Dr Kennicott became one of the king’s 
preacher's at Whitehall; and in the'year 1759 we find 
him vicar of Culham in Oxfordihire. In January 1 760 
he publifhed his fecond dilfertation on the Hate of the 
Hebrew Text; in which, after vindicating the autho¬ 
rity and antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch, he dif- 
armed the advocates for the Hebrew' verity oi one of 
their mold fpecious arguments. They had obferved 
that the Chaldee Paraphrafe having been made from 
Hebrew MSS. near the time of Chrift, its general 
coincidence with the prelent Plebrew Text mud evince 
the agreement of this laft with the MSS. from which 
the paraphrafe was taken. Dr Kennicott demonftra- 
ted the fallacy of this reafoning, by fhowing that the 
Chaldee Paraphrafe had been frequently corrupted, in 
order to reconcile it with the printed text; and thus 
the weapons of his antagonifts were fuccefsfully turned 
upon themfelves. He appealed alfo to the writings of 
the Jews themfelves on the fubject of the Hebrew 
Text, and gave a compendious hiftory of it from the 
clofe of the Hebrew canon down to the invention of 
printing, together with a defeription of 103 Hebrew 
MSS. which he had difeovered in England, and an ac¬ 
count of many others preferved in various parts of Eu¬ 
rope. A collation of the Hebrew MSS. was now loud¬ 
ly called for by the moft learned and enlightened of the 
friends of biblical criticifm; and in this fame year 
(1760) Dr Kennicott emitted his propofals for colla¬ 
ting all the Hebrew MSS. prior to the invention of 
printing, that could be found in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and for procuring at the fame time as many 
collations of foreign MSS. of note, as the time aiid 
money he fliould receive would permit. His firft fub- 
feribers were the learned and pious Archbifhop Seeker, 
and the delegates of the Oxford prefs, who with that 
liberality which has generally marked their character, 
gave him an annual fubfeription of 40 1 . In the firft 
year the money received was about 500 guineas, in the 
next it arofe to 900, at which fuxn it continued fta- 
Jtionary till the tenth year, when it amounted to 1000. 
During the progrefs of the work the induftry of our 
.author was rewarded by a canonry of, Chrift Church. 
He was alfo prefented, though we know not exactly 
■when, to the valuable living of Mynhenyote, in Corn¬ 
wall, on the nomination of the Chapter of Exeter. 
In 1776 the firft volume was publifhed, and in 1780 
the whole was completed. If now we confider that 
You. IX. 


above 600 MSS. were collated, and that the whole Keno, 
work occupied 20 years of Dr Kennicott’s life, it muft Kennck. 
be owned that facred criticifm is more indebted to him 
than to any fcholar of any age. Within two years of 
his death, he refigned his living in Cornwall, from 
confcientious motives, on account of his not ha¬ 
ving a profpedt of ever again being able to vifit his pa- 
rifh. Although many good and confcientious men may 
juftly think, in this cafe, that his profeflional labours 
carried on elfewhere might properly have intitled him 
to retain this preferment, and may apply this reafoning 
in other cafes ; yet a condudt fo fignally difmterefted 
deferves certainly to be admired and celebrated. Dr 
Kennicott died at Oxford, after a lingering illnefs, 

Sept. 18, 1783; and left a widow, who was filler to' 
the late Edward Chamberlayr.e, Efq ; of the treafury. 

At the time of his death he was employed in printing 
Remarks on Select Pajfages in the Old Ref ament; which 
were afterwards publifhed, the volume having been 
completed from his papers. 

KENO. See Kino. 

KENRICK (William), an author of confiderable 
abilities, was the fon of a citizen of London, and 
brought up, it is, faid, to a mechanical employment. 

This, however, he feems early to have abandoned ; and 
to have devoted his talents to the cultivation of letters, 
by which he fupported himfelf during tire reft of a 
life which might be faid to have palled in a ftate of 
warfare, as he was feldom, without an enemy to attack 
or to defend himfelf from. He was for feme time 
ftudent at Leyden, where he acquired the title of 
J. U. D. Hot long after his return to England, he 
figured away as a poet in Epiftles Philofophical and 
Moral, 1750, addreffed to Lorenzo; an avowed de¬ 
fence of infidelity, written whilft under confinement for 
debt, and with a declaration that he was “ much lefs 
ambitious of the character of a poet than of a philo- 
fopher.” From this period he became a •writer by 
profeffion ; and the Proteus fhapes under which he 
appeared, it would be a fruitlefs attempt to trace. 

He was for a confiderable time a writer in the Month¬ 
ly Review; but quarrelling with his principal, began 
a New Review of his own. When our great Lexico¬ 
grapher’s edition of Shakefpeare firft appeared in 1765, 
it was followed in a fortnight by a pamphlet, intitled, 

“ A Review of Dr Johnfon’s new Edition of Shake- 
fpeare, in which the ignorance or inattention of that 
editor is expofed, and the poet defended from the 
perfecution of his commentators, 1765.” This pam¬ 
phlet was followed by an examination of it, and that 
by a Defence in 1766 ; in which'year he produced his 
pleafant comedy of Falftaff’s Wedding, at firft intend¬ 
ed to have been given to the public as an original play 
of Shakefpeare retrieved from obfeurity, and is, it muft 
be acknowledged, a happy imitation of that great dra¬ 
matic bard. * With the celebrated Englifh Rofcius 
Dr Kenrick was at one time on terms of the ftridteft 
intimacy ; but took occalion to quarrel with him in. 
print, in a mode too unmanly to be mentioned. In 
politics alfo he made himfelf not a little confpicuous 5 
particularly in the difpute between his friends Wilkes 
and Horne. He was the original editor of The 
Morning Chronicle ; whence being oufted for neglefl, 
he let up a new one in oppofttion. He tranflated in 
a very able manner the Emilius and the Eloifa of 
3 K Rouffeau; 
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Rouffeau; rhe Elements of- the Hi (lory of England 
by Millot (to injure, if poflible, a tranflation of the 
fame work by Mrs Brooke) ; and produced feveral 
dramatic performances, together with an infinite variety 
of publications both original and tranflated. To him 
alfo the public are indebted for the colledtion (irnper- 
fedt as it is) of The Poetical Works of Robert Lloyd, 
M. A. 1774, 2 vols 8vo. Dr Kenrick died June 9. 

1777- 

KENSINGTON, a village of Middlefex, on the 
weftern road from London, near 2 miles from Hide- 
Park-Corn«r. It is extremely populous ; and befides 
the palace, now neglected, contains many genteel 
houfes, and feveral boarding-fchools. The palace 
which was the feat of the Lord Chancellor Finch af¬ 
terwards Earl of Nottingham, was purchafed by king 
William ; who greatly improved it, and caufed a roy¬ 
al road to be made to it, through St James’s and Hide 
Parks, with lamp-pofts eredted at equal diftances on 
each fide. Queen Mary enlarged the gardens. Her 
fifter Queen Ann improved what Mary had begun ; 
and was fo pleafed with the place, that fhe frequently 
fupped during the fummer in the green-houfe, which 
is a very beautiful one : but Queen Caroline completed 
the defign by extending the gardens from the great 
road in Kenfington to Adton; by bringing what is 
called the Serpentine-River into them ; and by taking 
in fome acres out of Hide-Park, on which fhe caufed a 
mount to be eredted, with a chair on it that could be 
eaiily turned round for fhelter from the wind, fince 
decayed. This mount is planted about with ever¬ 
greens, and commands a fine view over the noble gar¬ 
dens, and the country fouth and weft. They were ori¬ 
ginally defigned by Kent, and have lately been very 
much improved by Brown ; and though they contain 
no ftriking beauties, which their flat fituation will not 
admit, yet they have many pleafing parts, and afford 
much delight to the inhabitants of London, particu¬ 
larly to thofe whofe profeffions will not allow of fre¬ 
quent excuVfions to more diftant places. Thefe gar¬ 
dens, which are three miles and a half in compafs, are 
kept in great order. The palace indeed has none of 
that grandeur which ought to appear in the refidence 
of a Britifh monarch ; but the royal apartments are 
noble, and fome of the pictures good. It was at this 
place King William, Prince George of Denmark, 
Queen Ann, and King George II. died. The old 
church was pulled down in 1696, and a much better 
one built in its room. Part of this village, from the 
palacergate to the Bell, is in the parifh of St Margaret’s, 
Weftminfter. 

KENT, one of the counties of England, fituated 
at die fouth-eaft corner of the iflarid, and from thence 
enjoying many advantages. The capacious seftuary of 
the Thames wafhes its northern parts, as the fea does 
the fouth-eaft ; whence fome with no great impropri¬ 
ety have ftyled it a pcninfula. In point of extent, 
this is the fifth fhire in South Britain, little lefs in its 
dimenfions than the province of Holland ; Jarger in 
fizethan the duchy of Juliers in Germany; andalmoft 
exactly equal to that of Modena in Italy. Kent is, 
with great appearance of truth, fuppofed to be fo 
ftyled from the ancient Britifh word hard, fignifying a 
corner, or, when applied to a country, an head-land. 
It is certain, that the Romans bellowed the name of 


Cantium on the province, and on its moft confpicuous Kent. 

promontory the north Foreland ; and from the diftridt '- v — 

they inhabited, the people were called Cantu ; which 
has prevailed even to our times, when Kent, and 
the men of Kent, are the common appellatives. It is 
however probable, that thefe Cantii were not the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants, but a latter colony from the oppo- 
fite continent, eftablifhed here, like the Belgse, not 
long before the Roman invafion. At die time pf Cx- 
far’s coming, this fpacious and fertile region was di¬ 
vided into four principalities, or, as they are, accord¬ 
ing to the manners of thofe days, commonly called, 
kingdoms. It was his obfervation of thefe people, that Camflell’t 
they were particularly diftinguifhed by their civility I ‘ olHical 
and politenefs ; a charadler which their defendants Sarv V' 
have preferved. When that wife people became ma- 
fters of the fouthem parts of the ifland, this province 
received the moft confpicuous marks of their attention, 
as appears from the flations which they fo prudently 
eftablifhed, while their government flourifhed in its 
full vigour. The care they took of the ports on the 
fea-coaft as foon as it came to be in danger, and the 
feveral fortreffes which they eredled for the defence of 
their fubjedts againft the fudden attempts of barba¬ 
rous infaders, are evidences of the fame kind. Thefe 
forts, To prudently difpofed, and fo well fecured, were 
under the diredfion of a particular great officer, called 
Littoris Saxonici Comes, i. e. the count of the Saxon 
fhore; which, office feems to have been preferved by 
the Britifh monarchs who governed here, after the Ro¬ 
mans quitted the ifle. The Saxon kings of Kent dif- 
charged this truft in their legal capacity, from the 
middle of the fifth to the beginning of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. Under the northern princes, this poll was again 
revived, though with a change of title, in the Lord 
Warden of the cinque Ports. Indeed, under all govern¬ 
ments, the people of Kent have been efpecially confi- 
dered ; as appears from their claim to the poft of ho¬ 
nour in the land-armies, and the privileges granted to 
their havens, in confideration of their undertaking the 
defence of the Britifh channel. 

As to the climate of this county, it varies accord¬ 
ing to the fituation of places. In the low flat lands, 
and efpecially in the marfhes, the air is heavy, moift, 
and unhealthy; and yet not to fuch a degree as it has 
been fometimes reprefented ; for, with a little care and 
caution, ftrangers, as well as natives, quickly reconcile 
their conftitutions to the temperature even of thefe 
parts, and live in them without much inconveniency 
or apparent danger. But, in reference to the reft of 
the country, the air is as thin, pure, and wholefome, as 
in any part of Britain. There is no region more hap¬ 
pily or more beautifully diverfified in regard to foil, fo 
that every kind thereof is, fomewhere or other, to be 
met with in its bounds ; and in no fhire are any of 
thefe foils more fertile than they are in this. The 
Weald yields variety of fine timber, particularly of 
chefnut; the middle part has very rich arable land, 
annually bearing every fpecies of grain in immenfe 
plenty, and thefe excellent in their feveral forts. There 
are alfo many beautiful orchards, which produce a va¬ 
riety of fine fruits, and more efpecially apples and cher¬ 
ries, which were introduced there from Flanders by 
one Richard Harris, who was the king’s fruiterer, in 
the reign of Henry VIII- The flat country is re¬ 
nowned 
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Kent, nowned for its meadows; and Rumney marfh has 
' v 'hardly its equal. We may from this concife deferip- 
tion very eafily collect, that the natural produtfs of 
Kent are numerous, and of great value. In the 
bowels of the earth they find, in feveral places, a rough 
hard ferviceable (tone for paving, which turns to fome 
advantage ; but not fo much as their exquifite fullers- 
earth, rich marl, and fine chalk, which are there in 
abundance. If we except iron-ore, indeed, they have 
no mines ; but there are prodigious heaps of copperas- 
ftone thrown on the coaft. The ifle of Shepey, and 
all the adjacent fhore as far as Reculver, is juftly fa¬ 
mous for its wheat. Thanet is in no lefs credit for its 
barley, or rather was fo ; for now it produces, through 
the painful indultry and fkilful hufbandry of its inha¬ 
bitants, copious crops of good wheat as well as bar¬ 
ley. Horfes, black cattle, and fhecp, they have in great 
numbers, and remarkable in point of lize; and hop- 
grounds in all parts of the county, which turn to very 
confiderable account. To which we may add, weld, 
or as fome call it dyers-tveed, which is a very profit¬ 
able commodity, and of which there grows much in the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury ; alfo madder, which is, 
or has been, occafionally cultivated. The rivers and 
fea-coafts abound with fifh of various kinds. The ex¬ 
cellency of its oyfters qn the eaftern fhore is celebra¬ 
ted by the Roman poets. Thofe of Feverfham and 
Milton are not only in great efteem at the London 
market, but are likewife fent in great quantities to 
Holland. 

The many rich commodities produced in that coun¬ 
ty, is the reafon why mo ft of their Writers have repre 
fented it as in a manner void of manufadtures ; which, 
however, as appears upon a ftrick and impartial exa¬ 
mination, is very far from being the cafe. Of iron-works 
there were anciently many ; and there are ftill fome, 
where kettles, bombs, bullets, cannon, and fuch like, 
are made. At Deptford Sir Nicholas Crifpe had 
in his life-time a very famous copperas work; as, 
indeed, there that ingenious gentleman, one of the 
greateft improvers and one of the moft public-fpirited 
perfons that nation ever bred, introduced feveral other 
inventions. Copperas was alfo formerly made, toge- 
, ther with brimftone, in the ifle of Shepey*. But the 
Tr fa ' or ‘g* na ^ an< i f° r many ages the principal manufa&ure 
»° xul * that county was broad cloth of different colours, 
p. 1056—eftablifhed chiefly at Cranbrook by King Edward III. 
1059. who brought over Flemings to improve and perfect 
(the trade being introduced long before) his fubjedls 
in that important art. At this and other places it 
flourifhed fo much, that even at the clofe of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and according to fome accounts 
much later, the bed for home confumption, and the 
largeft quantities for exportation, were wrought there; 
many fulling mills being erected upon almoft every ri¬ 
ver, and the greateft plehty of excellent fullers-earth 
affording them Angular alliftance ; infomuch that it 
• is ftill a tradition, that the yeomanry of this county, 
for which it has been ever famous, were moftly the 
defcendants of rich clothiers, who laid out the money 
acquired by their induftry in the purchafe of lands, 
which they tranfmitted, with their free and independ¬ 
ant fpirit, to their pofterity. The duke of Alva’s per- 
fecution of the Proteftants in the Low Countries drove 
a multitude of Walloons over thither, who brought with 


them that ingenuity and application for which they Kent 
had been always diftinguifhed. Thefe diligent and ac- II 
tive people fettled a manufactory of flannel or baize at Kentucky. 
Sandwich. By them the filk-looms were fet up at ^ 
Canterbury, where they ftill fubfift ; and they alfo in¬ 
troduced the making of thread at Maidftone, where it 
yet remains, and merits more notice and encouragement 
than hitherto it has met with. 

Upon the river Dart, at the confluence of which 
with the Thames (lands the town of Dartford, was 
fet up, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the firft mill 
for making white paper by Mr John Spilman, a Ger¬ 
man, upon whom, long after, King James conferred 
the honour of knighthood; but King Charles more 
fen fib 1 y bellowed upon this Sir John Spilman a patent 
and a penfion of 200 1. a-year, as a reward of his in¬ 
vention, and for the fupport of the manufadure. A- 
bout the year 1590, Godfrey Box, a German, eredt- 
ed upon the fame river the firft flitting-mill which was 
ever ufed for making iron-wire ; and alfo the firft bat¬ 
tery-mill 'for making copper-plates. Other new in¬ 
ventions, requiring the afliftance of water, have been 
fet up on other dreams; and a great variety of ma¬ 
chines of this fort ftill fubfift in different parts of this 
county. Amongft thefe, we may reckon the making 
gunpowder in feveral places. That manufadfure, 
however, which is now the glory of this county, and 
indeed of Britain, is fhip-building; more efpecially 
at the royal yards ; as at Woolwich, which was fet¬ 
tled by Henry VIII. and fome confiderable (hips 
built there. At prefent, there is not only a moft 
complete eftablifhment for the building and equipping 
men of war, a rope-walk, foundery, and magazines; 
but alfo many private docks, in which prodigious 
bufmefs is carried on, and multitudes of people are 
employed. 

KENTISH-town, a village of Middlefex, three- 
miles north of London, near Hampftead, much im¬ 
proved of late by feveral handfome houfes belonging 
to the citizens of London, &c. A new chapel has 
lately been eredted there. 

KENTUCKY, one of the United States of Ameri¬ 
ca, formerly a part of the (late of Virginia, but ad¬ 
mitted into the union as an independent' ftate by adt 
of congrefs, on the firft day of June 1792.—This' 
ftate is fituated between 36. 30. and 39. 30. degrees of 
north latitude, and between 8. and 15. degrees of weft; 
longitude from Philadelphia; being about 400 miles 
in length from north-eaft to fouth-weft, and about 20® 
miles in breadth. It is bounded to the we ft ward by 
the Ohio and Mifliflippi rivers, on the fouth by a pa- 
rallel of latitude which divides it from the territory" ce¬ 
ded to the'United States by North Carolina, to the 
eaftward by the Cumberland mountain, and to the 
northward by the Great Sandy river. The Ohio ri¬ 
ver wafhes the north-weftern fide, of the ftate in its 
whole extent, except about thirty miles, which is boun¬ 
ded by the Mifiiffippi. The principal rivers which wa¬ 
ter this fertile country, and empty themfelves into the 
Ohio, are Great Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, 

Green, Cumberland and Teneffee. Thefe, with their 
feveral branches, interfedt the country in almoft every 
direction, and are navigable for flat-bottomed boats 
and batteaux during great part of the year. 

TJie rapid fettlement and population of this ftate, ' 
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Kentucky . and the progrefs in improvements and cultivation, not¬ 
withftanding the united oppofition of all the weftern 
Indians, almoft exceed belief. It was firft explored in 
the years 1770 and 1771, by colonel Daniel Boone; 
and it was not t il 1775 that the firft family fettled in 
this country, at that time a foreft inhabited only by 
wild beafts. 

Kentucky was firft eredted into a county in 1777 by 
the legiflature of Virginia.—In 1792 it contained no 
lefs than fifteen populous counties, in which there are 
a number of flourifhing towns and villages. The 
chief of thefe towns are Lexington, Frankfort, Louif- 
ville, Bardftown, Danville, Harrodfburg and Wafh- 
ington. The permanent feat of government of the 
ftate is eftablifhed by law at Frankfort, which is fitu- 
ated upon the north bank of the Kentucky river. 

By the cenfus taken in 1791, this ftate was returned 
as containing only about 75,000 fouls : but from the im- 
perfedt manner in which that enumeration was made, 
and from the number of emigrants who daily repair to 
that country, it cannot be doubted but that in 1792 
the number of inhabitants amounted to 100,000.— 
Thefe people, colledted from different ftates and coun¬ 
tries, of different cuftoms, manners, religions, and po¬ 
litical fentiments, have not been long enough together 
to have acquired an uniform and diftinguifhing cha- 
radter; but they are in general more orderly and bet¬ 
ter informed than any people who have firft fettled a 
country. Among the fettlers there are many perfons 
•of fortune and abilities, and many genteel families 
who give dignity and refpectability to the fettlement. 
All religions that are confident with the peace of fod- 
ety are upon an. equal footing here. The moft nume¬ 
rous fedts are the Prefbyterians, Baptifts, and Methodifts. 

The/inhabitants enjoy a happy temperature of cli¬ 
mate, not being fubjedted to fudden changes from heat 
to cold, or to the extremes of either. Snow feldom 
.falls deep, or lies long ; and the rivers are rarely fro¬ 
zen over. The winter, which generally begins about 
.Chriftmas, is never longer than three months, and fel¬ 
dom continues more than two. The climate is alfo 
remarkably healthy, except in a fmqll diftridf adjoin¬ 
ing the Rapids of the Ohio ; and which includes the 
only ponds and marfhy grounds found in this country. 
In this ftate is found a great variety of foil. Altho’ it in¬ 
cludes thelargeft body of the moft fertile land in the Uni¬ 
ted States, and fuitable to the produdtion of every kind 
of grain, plants, fruits, and vegetables common to fuch 
climates, yet the eaftern part of the ftate, which in¬ 
cludes the head waters of the Great Sandy, Kentucky, 
and Cumberland rivers, is fo broken by mountains and 
hills unfit for cultivation, as to be of little value, and 
is called the wildernefs. The rich lands are remarka¬ 
bly favourable to the growth of Indian-corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, gats, tobacco, hemp and flax; all of which 
are produced in greater quantities with the fame la¬ 
bour than in any other part of the Union. Horfes, 
cattle, Iheep, hogs, and poultry of every kind are railed 
here in great numbers, and with very little trouble or 
expence, owing to the fhort duration of the winters, and 
the great abundance of food. Buffaloe, elk, deer and 
bears, abound in the uninhabited parts qf the country,but 
are rarely met with among the fettlements. The ri- 
rivers afford fwans, wild-geefe and ducks ; alfo a vari¬ 
ety of fffh, the moft efteemed of which are the perch, 


pike, and carp. It is well known that cat-fifh, the bauger Kentucky. 

de rio, of an extraordinary fize are caught in the Ohio. -v— 

The fugar-maple tree grows in great abundance 
throughout the rich lands, from which iugar of a good 
quality may be made in fufficient quantities, it is fup- 
pofed, for the confumption of the inhabitants. Salt 
fprings are already found in almoft every part of the 
ftate. From thefe fprings, or licks, with proper ma¬ 
nagement, fait may be made in fufficient quantities for 
the confumption of all the inhabitants the weftern coun¬ 
try could fupport. Notwithftanding the high price of 
labour, and the imperfedt manner in which the bufinefs 
of makingfalt hasbeen carried on,yet the average price of 
that neceffary article at thofe licks did not exceed one 
dollar a bufhel during the years 1791 and 1792. Vari¬ 
ous minerals are found here ; fuch as iron-ore, copper, 
fulphur, lead, nitre, &c. Iron-ore is found in great plen¬ 
ty near the branches of Licking River, where iron¬ 
works are erected. Coal mines are alfo frequently met 
with here. Very little ftone appears on the furface of 
the rich lands, yet this ■whole country, fo far at leaft, 
as has been hitherto difcovered, lies upon a bed of 
limeftone, which in general is found to be from three 
to fifteen feet below the furface. There is the greateft 
plenty of marble found on the banks of the Kentucky 
river, particularly in the neighbourhood of Frankfort. 

The inhabitants of this country have hitherto been 
fupplied with goods tranfported by land from the fea- 
port towns in the Atlantic ftates to Pittfburg, and from 
thence brought down the Ohio ; and the great number 
of emigrants who have annually arrived, has afforded 
a market for the furplus produce, except tobacco, of 
which confiderable quantities have been exported to 
New Orleans : but it is reafonable to expect, that the 
time is not very diftant, when both the imports and ex¬ 
ports of this ftate will be made by the Ohio and Mifli- 
fippi. From various experiments it appears, that the 
navigation of thofe rivers is not only practicable, but 
may be carried on to great advantage. Tobacco, hemp, 
flour, falt-beef, pork, bacon, butter, and cheefe, will 
conftitute the firft articles of export, and though heavy 
and bulky may, with very little labour and expence, be 
fent down the ftream to market in flat-bottomed boats, 
which being too unwieldy to be brought back, may be 
fold as plank. Fine goods only will be wanted in re- ' 

turn ; coarfe goods of every fort necefllirv for home con¬ 
fumption, will always be manufadtured by the inhabi¬ 
tants. To import fait, iron, fugar, and fpirits, would 
be attended with much labour and expence, by reafon 
of their great bulk and weight; but nature has fuperfe- 
ded that neceflity, thofe important articles being the pro¬ 
duce of the country. 

In 1782 the legiflature of Virginia erected this coun¬ 
try into a feparate diftridt, and eftablilhed therein a fu- 
preme court, confifting of three judges, with original ju- 
rifdiciion in all legal mattes arifing with the diftridt; 

.only referving a right of appeal, in certain cafes, to the 
high court of appeals of the ftate. This neceffary mea- 
fure contributed much to a due and prompt adminiftra- 
tion of juftice; and thereby greatly promoted the good or¬ 
der and refpedtability of the fociety. But notwithftanding 
the accommodation thus afforded, fo great were the in¬ 
conveniences to which the inhabitants were neceflarily 
fubjedted from their connedtion with Virginia, that they 
. began to turn their views to a feparation, as the only 

meafure 
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Kentucky, meafure which would give e(Textual relief from grievan- 
__v ceSf b ecam e the more oppreflive, in proportion as 

the population of the country increafed. No caufe of 
complaint exifted againft the government; for the con¬ 
duct of the legiflature with regard to this detached part 
of the Hate had, on all occafions, been marked with li¬ 
berality. The inconveniences complained of, were con¬ 
fined to the effefts of local fituation. In order to tranf- 
aft bufinefs at the feat of government, it was neceffary 
to travel to Richmond, a journey of 600 miles, and not 
only attended with great expence and fatigue, but alfo 
with danger, as more than 100 miles of the di fiance 
was through an uninhabited wildernefs. Reprefenta- 
tives fent to the affembly of the Hate, had the fame diffi¬ 
culties to encounter; and the local fituation of the diftrift 
required, in many inftances, afts of legiflation, which 
the majority of the legiflature were not competent to 
judge of. • 

Thefe confiderations, among others, fuggefied the 
neceffity of a feparation ; and in 1785 a convention was 
formed, by fending deputies from the different counties, 
who met at Danville for the purpofe of taking this im¬ 
portant matter into confideration. After due delibera¬ 
tion, it was determined to be expedient that Kentucky 
ffiould become independent, and that application fhould 
be made to Virginia, for her confent to the meafure. 
This, on application being made, was generoufly grant¬ 
ed ; and an aft paffed declaring the confent of the ftate 
to the ereftion of the diflxift of Kentucky into an inde¬ 
pendent ftate, upon certain fpecified conditions, which 
'were referred to the convention of the propofed ftate; 
and being ratified by them, became a compaft mutual¬ 
ly binding. But delays, occafioned by the change of the 
government of the United States, and by other una¬ 
voidable caufes, prevented the admiflion of the new 
ftate into the Union, till the 4th day of February 1791; 
when an aft was paffed by congrefs, in which it is de- 
elared, “ That upon the ift day of June 1792, that the 
new ftate, by the name and ftile of the ftate of Kentuc¬ 
ky, fhould be received and admitted into this Union, 
as a new and entire member of the United States of 
America.” 

To the end that no period of anarchy might hap¬ 
pen, a convention chofen by the people for that pur¬ 
pofe, affembled at Danville in 1792, and eftablifhed a 
conftitution, or form of government for the new ftate. 
The powers of the government are divided into three 
diftinft departments; viz. legiflative, executive, and 
judiciary. The legiflature to confift of a fenate, and 
■ houfe of reprefentatives. The fenate not to exceed 
40 members ; to be elected for four years by eleftors. 
The houfe of reprefentatives not to exceed 100 mem¬ 
bers, to be c'hdfen annually, according to the number 
of qualified eleftors in the feveral counties. Eleftors 
to be chofen every fourth year, at the fame time, in 
the fame manner, and equal in number to the repre¬ 
fentatives, and to aft upon oath. The fupreme execu¬ 
tive power is vefted in a governor, to be chofen by the 
eleftors, at the fame time, and in the fame manner that 
they are direfted to cleft fenators, to continue in office 
four years, and to receive a compenfation which {hall 
neither be increafed nor diminifhed during that period. 
He has a qualified negative upon all bills, and refo- 
lutions, which require the concurrence of both houfes. 
He is alfo to nominate, and with the advice of the 


fenate, appoint all the officers of the government, Kentucky.^ 
whofe appointments are not otherwife provided for by ‘ * 

the conftitution. The judicial power, both as to matter 
of law, and equity, is vefted in one fupreme court, 
and in fuch inferior courts as the legiflature may efta- 
blilh. The judges hold their offices during good be¬ 
haviour, but for reafonable caufe, which lKa.ll not be 
fufficient ground for impeachment, the governor may 
remove them, on the addrefs of two-thirds of both 
branches of the legiflature. They receive for their fer- 
vices, a compenfation fixed by law, which cannot be 
diminifhed during their continuance in office. The 
firft general affembly of the ftate, met at Lexington on 
the fourth day of June 1792, at which time the govern¬ 
ment was brganized, and its operations commenced. 

This country was formerly claimed as well by the 
Northern, as by the Cherokee tribes of Indians; but 
their title (if they had any) was of fuch a nature as to- 
render it doubtful which ought to poffefs it. Hence 
this fertile fpot became an objeft of contention between 
them, and a theatre of war; from which caufe it was 
denominated by the Indians, the Bloody Grounds. 

The claim of the northern, or fix nations of Indians, 
was purchafed from them by commiffioners appointed 
for that purpofe, at the treaties of Lancafter, and 
Fort Stanwix; and fmce 1768 they have not fet up 
any title to this country. In 1775, colonel Richard 
Henderfon, a citizen of North Carolina, made a pur- 
chafe of the fame country from the Cherokees; and 
although it was contrary to the laws of the land for any 
private citizen to purchafe lands of the Indians, ftill he 
perfevered in his intention of eftablifhing a colony of his 
own ; and aftually took poffeffion of it withfome of his 
followers. However, in 1778 the nature of his claim was 
inveftigated by the legiflature of Virginia, and although 
it could not be fupported on any principle, he having 
afted in contempt of the ftate, and the country having 
been previoufly purchafed from tire Cherokees by colo¬ 
nel Donalafon, who afted on behalf of the ftate, at the 
treaty of the Long-Ifland ; yet the legiflature, as an in¬ 
demnification for the trouble and expence he had been 
at, made him a grant of a traft of land of twelve miles 
fquare, at the mouth of Green River; and fhortly af¬ 
ter eftablifhed an office for the fale of the refidue of the 
lands in the country. But notwithftanding the Indian 
claims were thus entirely extinguifhed by fair purchafe, 
the firft fettlers were not long permitted to occupy the 
country in peace. The war between Great Britain and 
the United States was then depending; at an early pe¬ 
riod of which, it became a part of Britilh policy to em¬ 
ploy the Indians as allies, and to direft their fury a- 
gainft the frontiers of the ftates. The infant fettlement 
of Kentucky, detached and feparated at that time from 
any other country, by a wildernefs of near 200 miles, 
foon experienced all the horrors and devaftations of an 
Indian war, and was frequently near being annihilated 
by the united attacks of the favages, ftimulated to mur¬ 
der and rapine by emiffaries from the government of 
Canada. But fupported by feafonable reinforcements 
of emigrants who continually repaired to the country, 
allured by the uncommon fertility of the foil, .the inha- 
tants were enabled, not only to maintain their ground 
againft the unceafing efforts of the Indians, openly fup¬ 
ported by the Britilh, but alfo to undertake offenfive o- 
perations againft the enemy. 


Accor- 
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Kent ucky. Accordingly, in the latter end of 1778, that brave 
and enterpriting officer general Clarke, at the head of 
a fmall army of hardy woodfmen collefced here, penetra¬ 
ted into the country north-weft of the Ohio, and in the 
name of the date of Virginia, took poffeffion of all the 
■fettlements of the French and Indians on the Miffiffip- 
pi, between the mouths of the Ohio and Illenois ri¬ 
vers. Leaving here the neceffary garrifons, he march¬ 
ed acrofs the country to poll St Vincennes on the Wa- 
bafli river; where, with inferior numbers, and armed 
with rifles only, he had the addrefs to make himfelf 
mailer of a Britilh garrifon, commanded by colonel 
Hamilton, which, though ftrongly fortified, and well 
fuppl ed with artillery, and every neceffary, furrendered 
prisoners of war. Having eftablifhed a garrifon at this 
place, and having fucceeded in detaching moll of the 
Wabafh and Illenois tribes of Indians from the Britifh 
intereft, this gallant officer returned to Kentucky, and 
at the head of the militia, carried on two fu ccefsful ex¬ 
peditions again!! the Shawanefe, Delaware, and Min- 
goe tribes of Indians ; defeated their combined forces 
in a general engagement; and burnt, and laid walle, 
the greater-number of their towns, which were fituated 
on the Miami and Scioto rivers. 

Thefe fuccefsful enterprifes faved the country, but 
did not put an end to the outrages of the Indians ; nor 
did their depredations ceafe with the war between 
Great Britain and the United States. Excited by a 
third for blood, and the hope of plunder, and encou¬ 
raged by the traders from Detroit and Niagara, they 
have continued, almoll without intermiffion, to harafs 
the frontier fettlers.—Whether the inhabitants are con¬ 
tinually to be fubjedted to fuch unprovoked depreda¬ 
tions, or thofe hoftile tribes of favages to be totally ex¬ 
tirpated, are quellions which time mull determine. 

KEPLER (John), one of the greatell aftronomers 
of his age, was born at Wiel, in the country of Wirt- 
emberg, in 1571. In the year 1595, he wrote an 
excellent book, which was printed at Tubingen the 
year following, under the title of Prodromus dijferta- 
tionum de proportions orbium ceelejlium, deque caufis ca- 
lorum numeri, magnitudinis, motuumque periodicorum ge- 
nuinis et propriis, fjfc. Tycho Brahe having fettled 
in Bohemia, and obtained from the emperor all forts 
of conveniencies for the perfecting of altronomy, was 
fo paffionately delirous of having Kepler with him, 
’ and wrote fo many letters to him upon the fubjedt, that 
he prevailed upon him to leave the univerfxty of Gratz, 
and remove into Bohemia with his family and library 
in the year 1600. Kepler in his journey was feized 
fo violently with the quartan ague, that he could not 
do Tycho E.rahe all the fervices of which he was be¬ 
fore capable. He was even a little dilfatisfied with 
the refervednefs which Tycho Brahe fhowed towards 
him; for the latter did not communicate to him all 
he knew; and as he died in 1601, he did not give 
time to Kepler to be very ufeful to him, or to receive 
any confiderable advantage under him. From that 
time Kepler enjoyed the title of Mathematician to the 
emperor all his life ; and gained more and more repu¬ 
tation by his works. The emperor Rodolphus or¬ 
dered him to finifh the tables of Tycho Brahe, which 
were to be called the Rodolphine Tables. Kepler ap¬ 
plied himfelf to it vigoroufly : but unhappy are thofe 
learned men who depend upon the good-humour of 


the intendantt of the finances. The treafurers were fo Kepler 
ill-affected toward that author, that he could not publifh Kcrato- 
thefe tables till 1627. He died at Ratifoon, where he P'T lum * 
was foliciting the payment of the arrears of Lis penfion, ' 
in 1630. 

The principal works of this great aftronomer are, 1. 
Prodromus djfertationum abovementioned, to which he 
has alfo given the title of Myjlerium Cofmographicum .* 
which he efteemed more than any other of his works, 
and was for fome time io charmed with it, that he faid 
he would not give up the honour of having invented 
what was contained in that book for the electorate of 
Saxony. 2. Harmonia mundi, with a defence of that 
treatife. 3. De cometis, libri tres. 4. Epitome ajlro- 
nomit: Copernicana. 5. AJlronomia nova. 6 . Chilias 
logarithinorum , If c. 7. Nova Jlereometria doliorum vi- 

nariorum, it?c. 8. Dioptrice. 9. De vero natali anno 

Chrijli. 10. Ad Vitcllionem Paralipomena, quibus A- 
Jlronomue pars optica traditur , itfe. II. Somnium Luna- 
rifve AJlronomia ; in which he began to draw up that 
fyllem of comparative aftronomy which was afterwards 
purfued by Kircher, Huygens, and Gregory. His 
death happened while the work was printing; upon 
which James Bartfchius his fon-in law undertook the 
care of the impreffion, but was alfo interrupted by 
death: and Lewis Kepler his fon, who was then a 
phyfician at Koniglberg in' Pruffia, was fo much ftart- 
led at thefe difafters, that it was with the utmoft diffi¬ 
culty he could be prevailed upon to attempt to finifh 
it, lei! it fhould prove fatal to him: he completed 
the talk, however, without receiving any perfonal in¬ 
jury. 

KERATOPHYTUM, in natural hiftory, a fpecies 
of Gorgonia.—T he keratophyta are called the fruti- 
ces coralloides, or fea-fhrubs; and generally known a- 
mong naturalifts by the different appellations of lito- 
phyta , lithoxyla, and keratophyta; epithets tending to 
convey an idea of their compofitiOn, which at firft view 
feems to conlifl partly of a woody or horny, partly of 
a ftony or calcareous fubftance, varioufly difpofed with 
refpefi to each other. Their general form approaches 
to that of fhrubs, having a root like-bafe, by which 
they adhere to fome folid fupport in the ocean; and a 
ftem or trunk, and branches differently difpofed; fome 
rifing up in one or more different twigs, fubdividpd 
into fmaller and feparate ramifications; while others 
have their fmaller branches connected in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as to form a curious net-like ftruCture: from this 
diverfity of figure they borrow the names of fea-fans, 
fea-feathers , &c. The feeming fibres of the bafe are, 
in reality, fmall tubes, of which the whole fhrub con- 
fifls : thefe tubes run up longitudinally into the trunk, 
and are alfo circularly difpofed about the centre of the 
trunk: the woody part, as naturalifts have called it, 
thus formed, affords when hurnt a ftrong fmell like 
burning horn ; whence fome have called it the horny part. 

Upon this part is fuperinduced a kind of ftony or cal¬ 
careous coat, which covers both trunk and branches 
to their extremities. In this coat may be difeovered 
regular orders of cells ; or pores and viewed by the 
microfcope, it always appears to be organical body 
confifting of a regular congeries, like the cells in 
which animals have been formed or exifted. Some of 
this kind of bodies have loft their calcareous covering 
by the violence of the waves and other accidents. In 
4 Some 
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JEeratophy- fome fpecimens of an advanced growth, the calcareous duced in the excrefcences of a fpecies of the oak. See 
tmu tubes juft mentioned fend out little cells of animals of Coccus. 

II the polype kind, with proper openings to them _all: Kermes Mineral, fo called from its colour, which 

Kerm es. t jj e f e ce )j s are difFufed along the branches in fome re- refembles that of vegetable kermes, is one of the moft 
gular order, much in the fame manner as they are in important antimonial preparations, both with regard 
the corallines. From die cells the animals have been to its chemical phenomena and to its medicinal ufes. 
difcovered extending themfelves, as well to procure The ufe of kermes-mineral was not eftabliihed in 
food, as materials for the increafe of this furprifmg medicine before the beginning of this century. Some 
ftru&ure; and therefore there is no reafon to doubt chemifts, indeed, amongft others Glauber and Lemeri, 
diat they are animal productions. had before that time mentioned in their works feveral 

A fmall fprig of the keratophyton ftabelliforme, preparations of antimony which approach more or lefs 
or warted fea-fan, is reprelented in Plate CCL. to kermes ; but thefe preparations being little known. 
The outfide is covered with a cruft full of little were confounded with many others which are entirely 
lumps like warts; which, when diffolved in vinegar, neglected, although much praifed by their authors.— 
difeover the contracted bodies of polypes, like claws, The fame of kermes was occafioned by friar Simon, 
C and Ci are two views of one of the warts mag- apothecary to the Chartreux friars. He received 
nified; C2, is the appearance of the polype when this preparation from a furgeon called La Ligerie , 
the cretaceous matter is diftblved; C3, reprefents the who had procured it from a German apothecary who 
particles that compofe the incruftation, magnified.— had been a fcholar of the famous Glauber. Friar Si- 
D, reprefents a fea-willow, or keratophyton dicho- mon, from the commendations given to this new re- 
tomum. On both edges of the flat branches are medy by La Ligerie, adminiftered it to a Chartreux 
regular rows of little rifing cells in the calcareous friar, who was dangeroufly ill of a violent peripneu- 
part, with fmall holes for an entrance to each. See mony, by which the friar was fuddenly, and as it had 
Corallines. been miraculoufly, cured. From that time the friar 

KERCKRING (Theodore), a famous phyfician apothecary publiflied the virtue of his remedy. Seve- 
of the 17th century, was born at Amfterdam, and ac- ral other remarkable cures were performed by means 
quired great reputation by his difeoveries and his of kermes. The public believed in its medicinal qua- 
works. He found out the fecret of foftening amber lities, and called it powder of Chartreux; becaufe it 
without depriving it of its tranfparency ; and made ufe was prepared only in the apothecary’s fhop belonging 
of it in covering the bodies of curious infedts in order to thefe monks. The reputation of kermes extended 
to preferve them. He was a member of the Royal itfelf more and more; till at length the duke of Qr- 
Society of London, and died in 1693 at Hamburg, leans, then regent of France, procured the publication 
where he had fpent the greateft part of his life, with of the procefs by La Ligerie. 

the title of ref dent of the grand duke of Tufcany. This procefs confifts in boiling, during two hours. 
His principal works' are, 1. Spicilegium anatomicum. pulverifed crude antimony in the fourth part of its 
2. Anthropogenic ichnographia. There is alfo attri- weight of the liquor of nitre fixed by coals, and twice 
buted to him an anatomical work, printed in 1671 in its weight of pure water: at the end of this time the 
folio. liquor is to be decanted and filtrated, while boiling, 

KERI Cetib, are various readings in the Hebrew ‘ through brown paper. It continues clear while it is 
Bible : keri, fignifies that which is read ; and cetib, that boiling hot; but when it cools, it becomes turbid, ac- 
which is written. For where any fuch various readings quires a red brick colour, and again becomes clear by 
occur, the wrong reading is written in the text, and the depofition of a red fediment, which is the kermes. 
that is called the cetib ; and the true reading is written The boiling may be thrice repeated, and each time 
in the margin with p under it, and called the keri. It the fame quantity of water is to be added to the anti- 
is generally faid by the Jewifh writers, that thefe cor- mony, and a fourth part lefs of the liquor of fixed 
regions were introduced by Ezra; but it is moft pro- nitre. The feveral fediments from thefe three boil- 
bable, that they had their original from the miftakes ings are to be added together, wafhed with clean wa- 
of the tranferibers after the time of Ezra, and the ob- ter till the water acquires no tafte ; and the kermes is, 
fervations and corrections of the Maforites. Thofe then to be dried. La Ligerie directs, that aquavitae 
Keri cetibs, which are in the facred books written by fliall be once or twice poured upon it and burnt, and 
Ezra himfelf, or which were taken into the canon after the kermes dried again. 

his time, could not have been noticed by Ezra him- We now proceed to explain the nature of kermes, 

felf; and this affords a prefumption, that the others and the phenomena of its preparation.—_Crude an- 

are of late date. Thefe words amount to about 1000; timony is compofed of regulus of antimony and com- 
and Dr Kennicott, in his Dijjprtatio Generalis, remarks, mon fulphur, united naturally with each other, as 
that all of them, excepting 14, have been found in the in almoft all metallic minerals. Tire fixed alkali 
text of manuferipts. with which the crude antimony is boiled, although 

KERMAN, the capital,city of a province of that it is diluted with much water, a<fb upon the ful- 
name in Perfla, feated in E. Long. 56. 30. N. Lat. phur of the antimony, and forms with it liver offul- 
30. o. The province lies in the fouth part of Perfia, phur; and as this compound is a folvent of all metal- 
on the Perfian gulph. The iheep of this country, to- lie matters, it diffolves a certain quantity of the re¬ 
wards the latter end of the fpring, fired their wool, gulus of antimony. In this operation then a combi- 
and become as naked as fuckling pigs. The principal nation is formed of fixed alkali, of fulphur, and of re¬ 
revenue of the province confifts in thefe fleeces. gulus of antimony. Of thefe three, fubftances the- 

KERMES, in zoology, the name of an infeCt pro- fixed alkali only is foluble in water, and is the inter¬ 
mediate 
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mediate fubftance by which the fulphttr and regulus and that a fecond fediment is formed of a yellow red* 
a;x‘ fufpended in the water. But we are to .©bierve, difh colour, which is nothing dfe than golden fulphur 
tiiat the alkali becomes impregnated by this operation, of antimony; that is, regulus of antimony and ful* 
. and by boiling, with a larger quantity of regulus, phur mixed together, but in very different pi oper¬ 
and efpecially of ftilphur, that can be fufpended in rions, and with very different ftrengths of union, from 
cold water; hence the decoction of kermes, which is thofe in which they are found in the crude antimony, 
clear, limpid, and colourlefs while boiiing hot, be- After this precipitation, in the liquor a neutral fait 
comes turbid and depofits a fediment while it cools, is left, which is formed by the contained alk ■’! and 
This compound, therefore, like certain falts, may be the precipitating acid. From this experiment we find, 
kept diffolved in larger quantity by hot than by cold that in the liquor from which the kermes has been 
water, and much of ft is therefore depofited by cooling, depofited, a confiderable quantity of antimoniated i,i- 
Further, while the kermes is precipitating, the ver of fulphur remains, which differs from kermes by- 
whole antimoniated liver of fulphur, which is diffolved containing a much larger proportion of alkali; fo that 
.by the boiiing liquor, may be divided into two parts; it can keep diilolved the regulus and fulphur with 
.one of which, that is the kermes, being overcharged which it is united, even when the liquor is cold, 
vwith the regulus, and particularly with the fulphur. In the procefs for feveral antimonial preparations, a 
contains but a little alkali, which it draws along wi:h kermes, or compounds like it, are formed. This sl¬ 
it during its depofition. The other part, as it con- ways happens when crude antimony is treated by fu- 
tains much more alkali, remains diffolved even in the lion with a quantity of alkaline fait, fo that an anti- 
_Cold liquor, by means of this larger quantity of al- moniated liver of fulphur refults from it, overcharged 
t'kali. All thefe propofitions are to be explained and with regulus and fulphur; that is, containing more of 
...demonftrated by the following obftrvations. thefe two lubftances than it can keep diffolved in cold 

Firft, when the decoftion of kermes is cold, and water. If any of thefe combinations be boiled in wa- 
has formed all its fediment, if, without adding any ter, a matter analogous to kermes is always depofited 
thing to it, it be heated till it boil, it again entirely by cooling. This happens, for inftance, to the fcoria 
-rediffolves the kermes ; the fediment difappears; the of the regulus of antimony, and in an operation de¬ 
liquor becomes clear, and by cold is again rendered feribed by Mr Geoffroy to abridge the procefs for ma- 
rturbid and depofites fediment as before. Thus the king kermes by fufion. 

.ikermes .may be made to precipitate and to rediffolve To make kermes by fufion, Mr Geoffroy fufes two 
as often as we pleafe. parts of antimony with one part of alkaline fait; he 

Secondly, by digefting kermes in aqua regia, which powders this matter while yet hot, and keeps it du- 
.diffolves its alkali and regulus, the fulphur is feparated ring two hours in boiling water; he then filtrates it, 
pure. The acids of aqua regia form a nitre and a and receives the liquor into more boiling water, from 
febrifugal fait of Sylvius with the alkali of the ker- which, when it cools, about fix gros of kermes is de¬ 
nies ; and if a certain quantity of kermes be melted pofited, when an ounce of antimony has been ufed. 
•.with black flux after having deftroyed its fulphur by This method of making kermes is much more ex- 
.roafting, a true regulus of antimony may be obtained peditious, but lefs perfect; for, as the author con- 
ffrom it. feffes, the kermes produced is not fo fine and foft as 

Thefe experiments, which were made by Mr Geof- that made in the ordinary method, 
froy, and the detail of which is found in memoirs Mr Lemeri the elder mentions alfo, in his Treatife 
given to the Academy in the years 1734 and 1735, concerning Antimony, an operation from which his 
upon the analyfis of kermes, ftiow evidently the pre- fon pretends that kermes may be obtained. This ope- 
fence of fulphur, of fixed alkali, and of regulus of ration confifts in digefting, and afterwards boiling, 
antimony, m this compound. From Mr Geoffroy’s powdered crude antimony in a very pure liquor of fix- 
experiments we find, that 72 grains of kermes contain ed nitre. This liquor, if it be in fufficient quantity, 
.about 16 or 17 grains of regulus, 13 or 14 grains is capable of diffolving quickly and entirely powder- 
,of alkaline fait, and 40 or 41 grains of common ful- ed crude antimony; and we cannot doubt but that, by 
plmr. cooling, a confiderable quantity of a fubftance very ana- 

Thirdly, by repeating the boiling of the liquor up- logous to kermes will be produced. Nevgrthelefs, none 
on the antimony, more and more kermes will be form- of thefe Ihort methods of making kermes is direfted by 
ed each.time by cooling, as at firft; and this experi- difpenfatories, or by the-bell books for deferibing the 
ment may be repeated a great many times-. Mr Geof- preparations of chemical remedies, 
froy fays, that he repeated it 78 times without any Kermes is ufed in medicine only; and from it fin- 
other addition than that of pure water to fupply that gularly excellent effefts may be produced, when admi- 
. which was loft by evaporation ; and that each time a niftered by able phyficians. In Kermes are united the 
confiderable quantity of kermes was formed by cool- exciting and evacuant virtues of the emetic preparations 
ing. This experiment proves, that the alkali tranf- of antimony, with the tonic, dividing, aperitive, and 
forms the antimony into kermes by overcharging it- refolving properties of the liver of fulphur; that is to 
felf with regulus and fulphur, and at each precipita- fay, that it is capable of anfwering two principal indi- 
tion the kermes does not retain and take with it but cations in the treatment of many acute and chronic 
a very fmall quantity of alkali. difeafes. Properly managed, it may become an eme- 

Fourthly, if any acid be poured upon the liquor in tic, purgative, a diuretic, a fudorific, or an expefto- 
which th? ker-mes has been formed, and from which rant, as is required, and it is always attenuating and 
it has been entirely feparated by cooling, Mr Beaume refolving. When feven or eight grains are taken at 
has obferved, that this liquor is again rendered turbid, once, it chiefly afts upon the prim® vise, generally as 
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an emetic and as a purgative. A dofeof three or lour 
grains is feldom emetic, and more frequently purga¬ 
tive. When taken in thefe quantities as an evacr aut, 
a little of it pafles alfo into the vis lecundse & ^crti.r. 
When it is adminiitcred in fmaller doles, it paifes al- 
moft entirely into the laffeal, blood, and lymphatic 
veffels. In thefe it occafions fuch fpafms and ofcilla- 
tions as it does in die prims vis; lo that it increafes 
all fecretions and excretions, but particularly thofe of 
urine, fweat, and expe&oration, according to th. dole, 
to the nature of the dileafe, and to the difpofition of 
the patient. It produces very good effefis in thofe 
difeafes of the breall which proceed from fullnefs and 
obftru< 5 tion. 

Kermes may be adminiltered in lin&ufes, in oily or 
in cordial potions, in any vehicle ; or incorporated in 
a bolus, with other fuitable remedies. One precaution, 
hitherto little obferved, is very neceflary ; that is, not 
to join it with acid matters, if it is intended to a<ft as t 
kermes. Anti-acid and abforbent fubllances ought to 
be joined with it, if the patient has an acid in the 
prims vis, or an acefcent difpofition; for as thefe 
acids faturate the alkali by which the kermes is ren¬ 
dered an antimoniated liver of fulphur, and by which 
alone it differs from golden fulphur of antimony, they 
accordingly render the kermes entirely fimilar to the 
golden fulphur of antimony, the properties of which 
are very different from thofe of kermes. 

KERN, or Kerne, a term in the ancient Irilh mi¬ 
litia, fignifying a foot-foldier .—Camden tells us, the ar¬ 
mies of Ireland confifted of cavalry, called ga'loglajfes ; 
and infantry, lightly armed, called kernes .—The kernes 
bore fwords and darts; to the laft were fitted cords, 
by which they could recover them after they had been 
launched out. 

Kernes, in our laws, fignify idle perfons or vaga¬ 
bonds. 

KERRY, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Munfter, anciently called Corrigia, or “ the rocky coun¬ 
try,” from Cerrig or Carrie, “ a rock.” It is bound¬ 
ed by the Shannon which divides it from Clare on 
the north, by Limerick and Cork on the eaft, by an¬ 
other part of Cork on the fouth, and by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the weft. The beft town in it is Dingle, fi- 
tuated in a bay of the fame name. It comprehends a 
great part of the territory formerly called Dfmond, and 
confifts of very different kinds of foil. The fouth parts 
are plain and fertile, but die north full of high moun¬ 
tains, which, though remarkably wild, produce a 
great number of natural curiofities. It contains 
636,905 Irifh plantation acres, 84 parilhes, 8 baro¬ 
nies, 3 boroughs, returns 8 members to parliament, 
and gives title of earl to the family of Fitzmaurice. It is 
about 57 miles long, 45 broad, and lies within N. Lat. 
51. 30. and 52. 24.; the Longitude at the mouth 
of Kenmare river being io° 35' weft, or 42' 20" dif¬ 
ference of time with London. It is the fourth county 
as to extent in Ireland, and the fecond in this pro¬ 
vince ; but in refpeff to inhabitants and culture doth 
not equal many fmaller counties. In it there are two 
epifcopal fees, which have been annexed to the bilhop- 
ric of Limerick fince the year 1660, viz. Ardfert and 
Aghadoe. The fee of Ardfert was anciently called 
the diocefe of Kerry, and its bifhops were named bi- 
Ihops of Kerry. Few mountains in Ireland can vie 
Vol. IX. 


with thofe in this county for height; during the great¬ 
er part of the year their fides are obfeured by fogs, 
and it muft be a very ferene day when their tops ap¬ 
pear. Iron ore is to be had in great plenty in moft 
of the fouthern baronies. The principal rivers are the 
Blackwater, Feal, Gale and Brick, Calhin, Mang, 
Lea, Flelk, Laune, Carrin, Fartin, Inry, and Rough- 
ty, and the principal lake is Killarney. There are 
Pome good medicinal waters difeovered in this county: 
particularly Killarney water, Iveragh, Spa, Fellofwell, 
Dingle, Caftlemain, and Tralee-Spas, as alfo a faline 
fpring at Maherybeg. Some rare and ufeful plants 
grow in Kerry, of which Dr Smith gives a particular 
account in his hiftory of that county. 

KERSEY, a kind of coarfe woollen cloth, made 
chiefly in Kent and Devonlhire in England. 

KESITAH. This word is to be met with in Ge- 
neiis and in Job, and is tranflated in the Septuagint and 
Vulgat “ ftieep or lambs :” But the Rabbins and mo¬ 
dern interpreters are generally of opinion, that kefitah 
fignifies rather a piece of money. Bochart and Eu- 
gubinus are of opinion the Septuagint meant minx, and 
not lambs ; in Greek hecatonmnon , imtrory.rav, inftead of 
6 k.*to y a/fiur. Now a mina was worth 60 Hebrew Ihe- 
kels, and confequently 61 . 16 s. ioj-d. Sterling. M. 
de Pelletier of Rouen is of opinion, that kefitah was 
a Perfian coin, ftamped on one fide with an archer 
( Kefitah or Kefeth in Hebrew fignifying “ a bow”) 
and on the other with a lamb ; that this was a gold 
coin known in the eaft by the name of a daric, and 
was in value about 12 livres and iod. French money- 
Several learned men, without mentioning the value of 
the kefitah, fay it was a filver coin, the impreffion 
whereof was a lheep, for which reafon the Septuagint 
and Vulgate tranflate it by this name. Calmet is of 
opinion, that kefitah was a purfe of gold or filver. In 
the eaft they reckon at prefent by purfes. The word 
ktfla in Chaldee fignifies “ a meafure, a veffel.” And 
Euftathius fays, that kifta is a Perfian meafure. Jo¬ 
nathan and the Targum of Jerufalem tranflate kefitah 
“ a pearl.” (Gen. xxxiii. 19.; Job, xlii. 11). Or9l. 
Engliih, fuppofing, as Dr Prideaux does, that a flie- 
kel is worth 3 s. A daric is a piece of gold, worth, 
as Dr Prideaux fays, 25 s, Engliih. 

KESSEL, a town of Upper Guelderland, in the 
Netherlands, with a handfome caftle. It is the chief 
town in the territory of the fame name, and feated on 
the river Meufe, between Ruremond and Venlo, it be¬ 
ing about five miles from each. It was ceded to the 
king of Pruflia by the treaty of Utrecht. E. Long. 
6. 13. N. Lat. 41. 22. 

Kessel (John Van), an eminent painter, was 
born at Antwerp in 1626, and became exceedingly fa¬ 
mous for painting thofe particular objects which he 
delighted to reprefent; and not only excelled in fruits 
and flowers, hut was likewife eminent for painting 
portraits. In this manner he refembled Velvet Brue¬ 
ghel, and very near equalled him in his birds, plants, and 
flowers. The prodigious high prices for which he fold 
his works, occafioned the rich alone to be the purcha- 
fers ; and the king of Spain admired the performances 
of Van Keflel to fuch a degree, that he purchafed as 
many of them as he could poflibly procure, till at laft 
he prevailed on that artift to vifit his court, where he 
was appointed painter to the queen, and was retained 
3 L in 
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Kelfeldorf in her fervice as long as (he lived. He painted por- 
Kettle tra ' ts admirably, with a light free touch, and a tone 
C ' . of colour that very much refembled Vandyck ; nor are 
his works in that ftyle confidered in Spain as inferior 
to that greatmatter. He diejd in 1708, aged 82. 

KESSELDORF, a village of Germany, in the cir¬ 
cle of Upper Saxony, three miles below Drefden, re¬ 
markable for the battle gained by the king of Pruflia 
over the Saxons, on the 15th of December 174c. 

KESTREL, the Englifti name of a hawk, called 
alfo the Jlannel and the windhover, and by authors 
the tinnunculus and chencris. It builds with us in 
hollow oaks, and feeds on partridges and other birds. 
See Falco. 

KESWICK, a town of Cumberland in England fitu- 
ated on the fide of a lake in a fruitful plain, almoft en- 
compaffed with mountains, called the Ter went Fells. It 
was formerly a town of good note, but is now much 
decayed. However, it is (fill noted for its mines and 
miners, who have a convenient fmelting-houfe on the 
fide of the river Derwent, the ftream of which is fo ma¬ 
naged as to make it work the bellows, hammers, and 
forge, as alfo to faw boards. There is ?. work-houfe 
here for employing the poor of this parilh and that of 
Crofsthwait. W. Long. 3. o. N. Lat. 54. 30. 

KETCH, a veffel equipped with two mails, viz. 
the main-mail and mizen-maft, and ufually from 100 
to 250 tons burden.—Ketches are principally ufed as 
yachts or as bomb-veffels; the former of which are 
employed to convey princes of the blood, ambalTadors, 
or other great perfonages, from one part to another ; 
and the latter are ufed to bombard citadels, towns, 
or other fortrelfes. The bomb-ketches are therefore 
fumilhed with all the apparatus neceffary for a vigo¬ 
rous bombardment ; they are built remarkably ftrong, 
as being fitted with a greater number of riders than 
any other vefiel of war ; and indeed this reinforce¬ 
ment is abfolutely necelfary to fullain the violent fliock 
produced by the difcharge of their mortars, which 
would otherwife in a very fhort time Chatter them to 
pieces. 

KETTLE, in the art of war, a term the Dutch 
give to a battery of mortars, becaufe it is funk under 
ground. 

Ki:TTiE-I)rnms, are formed of two large bafins of 
copper or brafs, rounded at the bottom, and covered 
ever with vellum or goat-fkin, which is kept fall by a 
circle of iron, and by feveral holes fattened to the bo¬ 
dy of the drum, and a like number of ferews to fcrew 
up and down, and a key for the purpofe. The two 
bafins are kept fall together by two (traps of leather 
which go through two rings, and are fattened the 
one before and the- other behind the pommel of the 
kettle-drum’s fadd-le. They have each a banner of filk 
or damafk, richly embroidered with the fovereign’s 
arms or with thofe of the- colonel, and are fringed 
with filver or gold and,, to preferve them in bad wea¬ 
ther, they have each a cover of leather. The drum- 
fticks are of crab-tree or of any other hard wood, of 
eight or nine inches long,, with two knobs on the ends, 
which beat the drum-head and caufe the found:. The 
kettle-drum with trumpets is the moll martial found of 
any. Each Eritifh regiment of horfe has a pair. 

Krtti. t'-Drummi r, a man on horfeback appointed to 
heat the kettle-drums,, from, which he takes his name.. 


He marches always at the head of the fquadron, and KettleweH 
his poll is on the right when the fquadron is drawn up. It 

KETTLEWELL (John), a learned divine, born Kexholm. 
in 1653, was defeended from an ancient family in the 
North-riding of Yorkfliire, bred in Edmund-Hall Ox¬ 
ford, and elected fellow of Lincoln-college. In 1675, 
he went into orders ; but after the revolution was de¬ 
prived of his living, on account of his refufal to take 
the oaths to King William and Queen Mary. He died 
of a confumption in 1695. He publilhed feveral works, 
which were collected and reprinted together in 1718, in 
2 vols folio. He was a man of great candour, meek- 
nefs, piety, and charity. 

KEVELS, in fhip-building, a frame compofed of 
two pieces of timber, whofe lower ends reft in a fort 
of ftep or foot, nailed to the fhip’s fide, from whence 
the upper ends branch outward into arms or horns, fer- 
ving to belay the great ropes by which the bottoms of 
the main-fail and fore-fail are extended. 

KEW, a village of Surry in England, oppofite to 
Old Brentford, 10 miles weft from London. Here is 
a chapel of eafe erefted at the expence of feveral of the 
nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood, on a piece 
of ground that was given for that purpofe by the late 
Queen Anne. Here the late Mr Molineux fecretary to 
the late king, when prince of Wales, had a fine feat on 
the Green, which became die refidence of the late prince- 
and princefs of Wales, who greatly improved both the 
houfe and gardens ; now occupied by his prefent ma- 
jetty, who has greatly enlarged the gardens, and form¬ 
ed a junftion with them and Richmond gardens. The 
gardens of Kew are not very large, nor is their fitua- 
tion by any means advantageous, as it is low and com¬ 
mands no profpefts. Originally the ground was one 
continued dead flat; the foil was in general barren, 
and without either wood or water. With fo many 
disadvantages it was not eafy to produce any thing 
even tolerable in gardening; but princely munificence, 
guided by a dire&or equally (killed in cultivating the 
earth and. in the politer arts, overcame all difficulties. 

What was once a defart is now an Eden. In 1758, an 
aft patted for building a bridge acrofs the Thames to 
Kew-Green; and a bridge was built of eleven arches; 
the two piers and their dependent arches, on each fide 
next the (here, built of brick and ftone; the interme¬ 
diate arches entirely wood.; the centre arch 50 feet 
wide, and the road over the bridge 30. But this bridge 
is to be taken down as foon as a very elegant one, now 
erefting clofe by it is completed.. 

KEXHOLM, that part of Finland which, borders 
upon. Ruffia. The lake Ladoga erodes it, and divides 
it into two parts. By the treaty between Ruffia and 
Sweden in 1721,. the Swe.des were obliged to abandon 
the beft part to the Ruffians. The country in gene¬ 
ral is full of lakes and marfbes, thinly inhabited, and 
badly cultivated. The lake above mentioned is 120 
miles in length, and full of fifh, 

Kexholm, or Carelgorod ', a town of Ruffia, in a 
territory of the fame, name, not very large, but well 
fortified,, and has a, ftrong cattle. The houfes are 
built with wood. It formerly belonged to the Ruf¬ 
fians, after which the Swedes had poffeftion of it for a 
whole century ; but it was retaken by the Ruffians in. 

1710. Near it is aconfiderable falmon fifhery. It is 
feated on two i(lands on. the north-weft fide of the lake- 
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Ladoga, in E. Long. 30. 25. N. Lat. 61. 12. Near 
it is another town called New-Kexholm. 

KEY, an inftrument for the opening of locks. See 
Lock. 

L. Molinus has a treatife of keys, De clamibus vete- 
rum, printed at Upfal: he derives the Latin name cla¬ 
ws, from the Greek kmio claudo, “ I fhutor from the 
adverb clam iL privately and adds, that the uie of 
keys is yet unknown in fome parts of Sweden. 

The invention of keys is owing to one Theodore of 
Samos, according to Pliny and Polydore Virgil: but 
this mull be a miftake, the ufe of keys having been 
known before the fiege of Troy; mention even feems 
made of them in the 19th chapter of Genefis. 

Molinus is of opinion, that keys at firft only ferved 
for the untying certain knots, wherewith they ancient¬ 
ly fecured their doors : but the Laconic keys, he 
maintains, were nearly akin in ufe to our own; they 
confifted of three fingle teeth, and made the figure of 
an E ; of which form there are (till fome to be feen in 
the cabinets of the curious. 

There was another key called 0a\mety p«, made in the 
manner of a male-fcrew; which had its correfponding 
female in a bolt affixed to the door, Key is hence 
become a general name for feveral things ferving to 
fhut up or clofe others. See the article Lock. 

Key, or Key-Jlone, of an Arch or Vault, is the laft 
ftone placed a-top thereof; which being wider and 
fuller at the top than bottom, wedges, as it were, and 
binds all the reft. The key is different in the different 
orders : in the Tufcan and Doric it is a plain ftone 
only projecting ; in the Ionic it is cut and waved 
fomewhat after the manner of confoles ; in the Corin¬ 
thian and Compofite it is a confole enriched with fculp- 
ture, foliages, &c. 

Key is alfo ufed for ecclefiaftical jurifdiCfion ; par¬ 
ticularly for the power of excommunicating and ab- 
folving. The Romanifts fay, the pope has the power 
of the keys, and can open and fhut Paradife as he 
pleafes ; grounding their opinion on that expreffion of 
Jefus Chrift to Peter, “ I will give thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.” In St Gregory we read, that it 
was the cuftom heretofore for the popes to fend a gol¬ 
den key to princes, wherein they inclofed a little of the 
filings of St Peter’s chains kept with a world of devo¬ 
tion at Rome ; and that thefe keys were worn in the 
bofom, as being fuppofed to contain fome wonderful 
virtues. 

Key is alfo ufed for an index or explanation of a ci¬ 
pher. See Cipher. 

Keys of an Organ, Harpftchord, (Ac. thofe little pieces 
in the fore-part of thofe inftruments, by means whereof 
the jacks play, fo as to ftrike the firings. Thefe are 
in number 28 or 29. In large organs there are feveral 
fets of the keys, fome to play the fecondary organ, 
fome for the main-body, fome for the trumpet, and 
fome for the echoing trumpet, &c. ; in fome there are 
but a part that play, and the reft are only for orna¬ 
ment. There are 20 flits in the large keys, which make 
half-notes. See the article Organ, &c. 

Key, in mufic, a certain fundamental note or tone, 
to which the whole piece, be it in cantata, fonata, con¬ 
certo, &c. is accommodated, and with which it ufually 
begins but always ends. 

Key, or Quay, a long wharf, ufually built of ftone, 


by the fide of a harbour or river, and having feveral Kcynfham, 
ftorehoufes for the convenience of lading and dif- Kc y fer - 
charging merchant-lhips. It is accordingly furnllhed 
with polls and rings, whereby they are fecured ; toge¬ 
ther with cranes, capfterns, and other engines, to lift the 
goods into or out of the veffels which lie along fide. 

The verb cajare, in old writers, according to Scali- 
ger, fignifies to keep in or rejlrain ; and hence came 
our term key or quay, the ground where they are made 
being bound in with plank and polls. 

Keys are alfo certain funken rocks lying near tfie 
furface of the water, particularly in the Weft-Indies. 

KEYNSHAM, a town of Somerfetlhire, 116 miles 
from London. It is a great thoroughfare in the lower 
road between Bath and Briftol. They call it prover¬ 
bially fnoaking Keynlham, and with equal reafon they 
might call it foggy. It has a fine large church, a ftone 
bridge of 15 arches over the Avon to Gloucefterfhire, 
and another over the river Chew. Its chief trade is 
malting. It has a charity-fchool, a weekly market, 
and three fairs. 

ICEYSER’s Pills, a celebrated mercurial medicine, 
the method of preparing which was purchafed by the 
French government, and has fmee been publilhed by 
M. Richard. 

The firft, and what, according to Mr Keyfer, is the 
mofteffential operation, confifts in feparating the mer¬ 
cury very exactly from all heterogeneous matter, by 
reducing it to an aethiops. This is effected by means 
of an hydraulic machine, a plan of which Mr Keyfer 
intended to have given to government before his death: 
but although he did not live to accomplifh his refo- 
lution, his family ftill offer to do it when defired. Ac¬ 
cording to the defeription given by M. Richard, this 
machine confifts of a number of buckets, in which mer¬ 
cury is triturated with water, till the water acquires a 
black colour. This water, upon Handing, depofits a 
fediment, which, being dried by a proper heat, is the 
aethiops required. 

The fecond procefs confifts in revivifying the mer¬ 
cury by diftillation, in freeing it from all oily matters 
by means of quick-lime, in detaching this quick-lime 
by repeated walkings, and afterwards in drying it by 
means of a fand heat. 

The third operation confifts in the redudlion of the 
mercury purified by this procefs to a red calx, by 
means of heat. In conducing this operation, Mr 
Keyfer advifes, that the mercury be put into glafs 
matraffes, a fmall quantity only in each. For the 
proper degree of heat, he direfts thofe who would 
pradtife the operation to confult Lemery and other 
chemifts. 

The fourth operation is, the diffolution of the cal¬ 
cined mercury, obtained by the former procefs, in di- 
ftilled vinegar, by means of triture. A pound of this 
mercury may be diffolved in eight pints of vinegar, by 
rubbing it for an hour or two in a mortar, which 
ihould be kept folely for that purpofe. Care mull alfo 
be taken that the vinegar be not diftilled in a metallic 
but in a glafs veffel. 

The fifth procefs confifts in the intimate mixture of 
this vinegar, impregnated with mercury, with manna. 

Each pound of the vinegar containing about two ounces 
of mercury, will require two pounds of manna. They 
mull be rubbed together upon marble ftones till they 
3 L 2 acquire 
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■Keyfer, acquire a uniform confidence, which ■will be liquid to 
Keyfler. fuch a degree as to pafs through a hair-cloth, for fe- 
v .parating the impurities of the manna. After being 
managed in this manner, it mud be fpread upon a 
marble flab, and left to dry there, without the affid- 
ance of fire, till it acquires fuch a confidence as not to 
run off upon the table being turned to its fide. It 
mud then be placed before the fire, and at the fame 
time moved from one part of the done to another, by 
means of a knife, fumifhed with a large pliant blade. 
By this means, it is perfectly prepared for forming 
the pills. 

The fixth and lad procefs confids in the formation 
of the mafs thus prepared into pills. Thefe Mr Key¬ 
fer made to weigh either three grains or a grain and 
a half; the fird for robud, the lad for delicate confli- 
tutions. 

To this account given for the preparation of thefe 
pills, Mr Keyfer has added fome reflections, by way 
of fupplement. He obferves, that, by the purifica¬ 
tion of the mercury from didillation, a great quantity 
of heterogeneous matter is feparated from it. This, 
however, by no means frees it completely from all fo¬ 
reign matter. And, as mercury purified, upon being 
. calcined and diflolved in vegetable acid, is a much 
more powerful medicine than mercury calcined with- 
' out purification, he concludes, that repeated purifica¬ 
tions would render it dill more aftive. 

Another remark which he gives, refpefts the diffo- 
lution of the mercurius calcinatus in the diddled vine¬ 
gar. He obferves, that the mercury thus diffolved 
may be made to unite with running mercury, and to 
form a very Angular produdt. He formerly mention¬ 
ed, that a pound of this mercurius calcinatus was to 
be diffolved in eight pints of vinegar. If to this be ad¬ 
ded two pounds of running mercury, and the agita¬ 
tion continued, a fubdance will arife to the furface in 
the form of cream. This being removed by the affift- 
ance of a wooden fpoon, more will continue to rife as 
long as the agitation is continued. The cream being 
dried and incorporated with manna, in the propor¬ 
tion of one part of the cream to eight of manna, forms 
a very ufeful purgative, and is faid to be an effectual 
remedy againd recent venereal complaints, particularly 
againd chancres. 

M. Richard concludes his account of Keyfer’s pills 


of Celtic idols lately difcovered in the cathedral of Pa- Kl “* 
ris. Having acquitted himfelf of this charge with K ; an J|_ llia- 

great honour, he procured in 1716 the education of -if,-. 

two grandfons of Baron Berndorff fird minider of date 
to his Britannic majedy as eleftor of Brunfwick Lu¬ 
nenburg. However, obtaining leave in 1718 to vi- 
fit England, he was defied a fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety for a learned effay De Dea Nehcknnia numine ve- 
terum Walachorum topico : he gave alfo an explanation 
of the ancient monument on Salilbury plain called 
Stone-henge, with a Differtation on the Confecrated 
Mifletoe of the Druids. Which detached effays, with 
others of the fame kind, he publilhed on his return to 
Hanover, under the title of Antiquitates feleBa Scpten- 
trionales et Celtics, See. He afterwards made the grand 
tour with the young barons, and to this tour we owe 
the publication of his travels; which were tranflated 
into Englifh, and publilhed in 1756, in 4 vols 4to- 
Mr Keyfler on his return fpent the remainder of his 
life under the patronage of his noble pupils, who com¬ 
mitted their fine library and mufeum to his care, with 
a handfome income. He died in 1743. 

KIAM, a great river of China which takes its rife 
near the wedern frontier, croffes the whole kingdom 
eadward, and falls into the bay or gulph of Nanking, 
a little below that city. 

KIANG si, a province of China, bounded on the 
north by that of Kiang-nan, on the wed by Hotr- 
quang, on the fouth by Quang-tong, and on the ead by 
Fo-kein and Tche-kiang. The country is extremely 
fertile ; but it is fo populous, that it can fcarcely fup- 
ply the wants of its inhabitants: on this account they 
are very economical; which expofes them to the far- 
cafms and raillery of the Chinefe of the other pro¬ 
vinces : however, they are people of great folidity and 
acutenefs, and have the talent of riling rapidly to the 
dignities of the date. The mountains are covered 
with fimples; and contain in their bowels mines of 
gold, filver, lead, iron, and tin : the rice it produces 
is very delicate, and feveral barks are loaded with it 
every year for the court. The porcelain made here is 
the fined and mod valuable of the empire. This pro¬ 
vince contains 13 cities of the fird clafs, and 78 of the 
fecond and third. 

KiANG-Nan, a province of China, and one of the 
mod fertile, commercial, and confequently one of the 


with obferving, that he confiders it to be, without ex¬ 
ception, the mod effectual remedy for the venereal dif- 
eafe hitherto difcovered. But before entering upon 
the detail, he remarks, that it is his opinion the pro¬ 
cefs may be much abridged, without diminilhing the 
efficacy of the medicine. He judged it proper, how¬ 
ever, to deliver to the public the method of preparing 
the pills in Mr Keyfer’s own words ; and he has not 
afterwards pointed out the improvements he pro- 
pofes. 

KEYSLER (John George), a learned German an¬ 
tiquarian, was born at Thourneau in 1689. After 
ftudying at the univerfity of Halle, he was appointed 
preceptor to Charles Maximilian and Chridian Charles, 
the young counts of Giech Buchau; with whom he 
travelled through the Chief cities of Germany, France, 
and the Netherlands, gaining great reputation among 
the learned as he went along, by illuflrating feveral 
monuments of antiquity, particularly fome fragments 


richeff, in the empire. It is bounded on the wed by 
the provinces of Ho-nan and Hou-quang ; on the fouth 
by Tche-kiang and Kiang-fi; and on the ead by the 
gulph of Nanking; the red borders on the province 
of Chan-tong. The emperors long kept their court 
in this province ; but reafons of date having obliged 
them to move nearer to Tartary, they made choice of 
' Pe-king for the place of their refidence. This pro¬ 
vince is of vad extent; it contains fourteen cities of 
the fird clafs, and ninety-three of the fecond and third. 
Thefe cities are very populous, and there is fcarcely 
one of them which may not be called a place of trade. 
Large barks can go to them from all parts; becaufe. 
the whole country is interfered by lakes, rivers, and 
canals, which have a communication with the great 
river Yang-tfe-kiang, which runs through the middle 
of the province. Silk-duffs, laquer-ware, ink, paper, 
and in general every thing that comes from Nanking, 
as well as from the other cities of the province, are 

much 
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much more efteemed, and fetch a higher price than 
thofe brought from the neighbouring provinces. In 
the village ofChang-hai alone, and the villages depen¬ 
dent on it, there are reckoned to be more than 200,000 
weavers of common cotton cloths. The manufacturing 
of thefe cloths gives employment to the greater part of 
the women.—In feveral places on the fea coafi there arc 
found many falt-pits, the fait of which is difiributed 
all over the empire. In fhort this province is fo abun¬ 
dant and opulent, that it brings every year into the 
emperor’s treafury about 32,000,000 taels (or ounces 
of filver), exxlufive of the duties upon every thing ex¬ 
ported or imported. The people of this country are 
civil and ingenious, and acquire the fciences with 
great facility: hence many of them become eminent 
in literature, and rife to offices of importance by their 
abilities alone. This province is divided into two parts, 
each of which has a diftindl governor. The governor 
of the eaftern part refides at Sou-tcheou-fou, that of 
the weffern at Ngan-king-fou. Each of thefe gover¬ 
nors has under his jurifdidtions feven fou or cities of the 
firfi clafs. 

KIBURG, a town of the canton of Zurich in 
Switzerland, with a cafile; feated on the river Theoff, 
in E. Long. 8. 50. N. Lat. 47. 20. 

KID, in zoology, the name by which young goats 
are called. See Goat. 

KIDDER (Dr Richard), a learned Engliffi biffiop, 
was bom in Suffex, and bred at Cambridge. In 1689, 
he was inflalled dean of Peterborough ; and in 1691, 
was nominated to the bifhopric of Bath and Wells, in 
the room of Dr Thomas Ken, who had been deprived 
for not taking the oaths to king William and queen 
Mary. He publifhed, 1. The young man’s duty. 2. 
A demonffration of the Meffiah, 3 vols 8vo. 3. A 
commentary on the five books of Mofes, 2 vols 8vo ; 
and feveral other pious and valuable trafts. He was 
killed with his lady in his bed by the fall of a Hack 
of chimneys, at his houfe in Wells, during the great 
ftorm in 1703. The biffiop, in the diifertation pre¬ 
fixed to his commentary on the five books of Mofes, 
having refledted upon Monfieur Le Clerc, fome letters, 
paffed between them in Latin,, which are publiffied by 
Le Clerc in his Bibliotheque Cho'tfie. 

KIDDERMINSTER, or Kedderminster, a town 
of Worcefterffiire, feated under a hill on the river Stour, 


verwed by a bailiff, 12 capital burgeffes, 25 common 
councilmen, &c. who have a town-hall. It former¬ 
ly fent members to parliament. By the late inland 
navigation, it has communication by the jundlion of 
the Severn canal with the rivers Merfey, Dee, Rib- 
ble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, 
Avon, &c. which navigation, including its windings, 
extends above 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, York, Lancafter, Weflmoreland, Chef- 
ter, Stafford, Warwick, Leiceffer, Oxford, Worces¬ 
ter, &c. This pariffi extends to Bewdley-bridge, has 
a weekly market, and three fairs. W. Long. 2. 15. 
N. Lat. 52. 28. 

KIDDERS, thofe that badge or carry corn, dead 
vidtuals, or other merchandife, up and down to fell; 
every perfon being a common badger, kidder, lader, 
or carrier, &c. fays the flat. 5. Eliz. cap. 12. And 
they are called kiddiers, 1 3. Eliz. cap. 25. 

KIDDLE, orKiDEL, ( Kidellus ), a dam or wear in a 
river with a narrow cut in it, for the laying of pots 
or other engines to catch fiffi. 

The word is ancient; for in Magna Charta, cap. 24. 
we read, Omnes kidelli deponantur per Thame/tam id Med- 
'weyam, id per totam jingliam, nifi per cojieram marts. 
And by king John’s charter, power was granted to 
the city of London, de hidellis amovendis per Thamefiam 
id Medweyam. A furvey was ordered to be made of 
the wears, mills, flanks, and kidells, in the great 
rivers of England, 1. Hen. IV. Fiffiermen of late 
corruptly call thefe dams kettles; and they are much 
ufed in Wales and on the fea-coafis of Kent. 

KIDDINGTON, a town of Oxfordffiire, four 
miles from Woodftock, and 12 from Oxford. It is 
fituated on the Glym river, which divides the pariffi in 
two parts, viz. Over and Nether Kiddington, in the 
latter of which Hands the church. This pariffi was 
given by King Offa in 780 to Worcefier priory. Here 
King Ethelred had a palace ; in the garden of the ma- 
nor-houfe is an antique font brought from Edward the 
Confeffor’s chapel at Iflip, wherein he received baptifm. 
In Hill-wood near this plaee is a Roman encamp¬ 
ment in extraordinary prefervation, but little noticed. 

KIDNAPPING, the forcible abdudtion or Healing 
away of man, woman or child, from their own coun¬ 
try, and fending them into another. This crime was 
capital by the Jewiffi law: “ ,He that flealeth a man 


Kidder* 

Kidnap¬ 

ping. 


not far from the Severn, 128 miles from London. It and felleth him, or if he be found in his hand, ffiall 
is a large town of 1180 houfes, with about 6000 in- furely be put to death*.” So likewife in the civil law, f ExoJ. xxl. 
habitants who carry on an extenfive trade in weaving in the offence of fpiriting away and Healing men and 16. 
various branches. In 1735 a carpet manufadtory was children, which was called plagium, and the offenders 
eflabliffied with fuccefs, fo as to employ in 1772 above plagiarii, was puniffied with death. This is unque- 
25c looms; and there are upwards of 700 looms em- Hionably a very heinous crime, as it robs the Hate of 
ployed in the filk and worfied. Above 1600 hands its fubjedts, baniffies a man from his country, and may 
are employed as fpinners, &c. in the carpet looms only in its confequences be produdtive of the mofl cruel and 
in the town and neighbourhood ; upwards of 1400 are difagreeable hardffiips ; and therefore the common law 
employed in preparing yarn, which is ufed in different of England has puniffied it with fine, imprifonment, 
parts of England in carpeting ; and it is fuppofed not and pillory. And alfo the flatute 11 and 12 W. III. 
lefs than 2000 are employed in the filk and worfied c. 7. though principally intended againfi pirates, has 
looms in the town and neighbourhood. The filk manu- a claufe that extends to prevent the leaving of fuch 
fadture was efiabliffied in 1755. The town is remark- perfons abroad as are thus kidnapped or fpirited away; 
ably healthy, and has alfo an extenfive manufadture of by enacting, that if any captain of a merchant-veffel 
quilting in the loom in imitation ofMarfeilles quilting, ffiall (during his being abroad) force any perfon on 
Here is a Prefbyteran meeting houfe; and they have ffiore, or wilfully leave him behind, or refufe to bring 
a handfome church, two good free-fchools, a charity- home all fuch men as he carried out, if able and defirous 
fchool, and two alms-houfes, &c. The town is go- to return, he ffiall fuffer three months imprifonment. 

KIDNEYS 
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KIDNEYS, in anatomy. See there. n° ioi. 

KiDNEr-Bean. See Phaseohjs. 

KIEL, a city of Germany, in the duchy of Hol- 
ftein, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and the refi- 
dence of the duke of Holftein Gottorp. It has a caftle, 
and a univcrfity founded in 1665 ; and there is a very 
celebrated fair held here. It is feated at the bottom 
of a bay of the Baltic Sea called Killerwick, at the 
mouth of the river Schwentin, in E. long. 10. 17. 
N. Lat. 54. 26. 

KIGGELARIA, in botany: A genus of the de- 
candria order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 37th or¬ 
der, Columnifera. The male calyx is quinquepartite ; 
the corolla pentapetalous ; there are five trilobous glan¬ 
dules ; the antherse are perforated at top : the female 
calyx and corolla as in the male : there are five ftyles; 
the capfule unilocular, quinquevalved, and polyfper- 
mous. There is but one fpecies, viz. the Africana. It 
hath an upright woody ftem, and purplilh branches, 
growing 15 or 18 feet high: oblong, fawed, alternate 
leaves; and dioecious, greenifh white flowers, in clu¬ 
tters from the fides of the branches; fucceeded by 
globular rough fruit, the fize of cherries, containing 
the feeds, which feldom ripen here. As this is a na¬ 
tive of warm climates, it mutt be conftantly kept in a 
ftove in Britain. It is propagated by feeds layers, or 
cuttings, though moft readily by feeds. 

ICIGHLEY, a town in the weft riding of York- 
Ihire, fix miles to the fouth eaft of Skipton in Craven. 
It ftands in a valley furrounded with hills at the meet¬ 
ing of two brooks, which fall into the river Are one 
mile below it. Every family is fupplied with water 
brought to or near their doors in ftone troughs from 
a never failing fpring on the weft fide of it. The pa- 
rifh is fix miles long and two broad, and is 60 miles 
from the eaft and weft feas ; yet at the weft end of it 
near Camel-Crofs is a rifing ground, from which the 
fprings on the eaft fide of it run to the eaft fea, and 
thofe on the weft to the weft fea. By the late inland 
navigation, this town has a communication with the ri¬ 
vers Merfey, Dee, Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Se¬ 
vern, Humber, Thames, Avon, &c. which navigation, 
including its windings, extends above 500 miles, in 
the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Lancafter, Weft- 
moreland, Chefter, Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, Ox¬ 
ford, Worcefter, &c. 

KILARNEY. See Killarney. 

KILBEGGAN, a poft, fair, and borough town 
of Ireland, in the county of Weft Meath and province 
of Leinfter, 44 miles from Dublin. It returns two 
members to parliament; patronage in the Lambert fa¬ 
mily. It is feated on the river Brofna,- over which 
there is a bridge. There was here a monaftery found¬ 
ed in 1200, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and in¬ 
habited by monks from the Ciftertian abbey of Mele- 
font. The fairs are two. 

KILDA (St), one of the Hebrides or weftern 
iflands of Scotland. It lies in the Atlantic ocean, a- 
bout 58. 30. N. Lat.; and is about three Englifh miles 
in length from eaft to weft, and its breadth from fouth 
to north not lefs than two. The ground of St Kilda, 
like much the greateft part of that over all the High¬ 
lands, is much better calculated for pafture than til¬ 
lage.—Reftrained by idlenefs, a fault or vice much 


more pardonable here than in any other part of Great Kilda. 

Britain, or difcouraged by the form of government -*— 

under which they live, the people of the ifland ftudy 
to rear up fheep, and to kill wild-fowl, much more 
than to engage deeply in the more toftfome bufinefs 
of hufbandry.—All the ground hitherto cultivated in 
this ifland lies round the village. The foil is thin, full 
of gravel, and of confequence very lharp. This, though 
naturally poor, is, however, rendered extremely fer¬ 
tile, by the Angular induftry of very judicious huf. 
bandmen : thefe prepare and manure every inch of 
their ground, fo as to convert it into a kind of gar¬ 
den. All the inftruments of agriculture they ufe, or 
indeed require, according to their fyftem, are a fpade, 
a mall, .and a rake or harrow. After turning up the 
ground with a fpade, they rake or harrow it very care¬ 
fully, removing every fmall ftone, every noxious root 
or growing weed that falls in their way, and pound 
down every ftiflt clod into duft. It is certain that a 
fmall number of acres well prepared in - St Kilda, in 
this manner, will yield more profit to the hufbandmap 
than a much greater number when roughly handled in 
a hurry, as is the cafe in the other weftern ifles. The 
people of St Kilda fow and reap much earlier than any 
of their neighbours on the weftern coaft of Scotland. 

The heat of the fun, reflected from the hills and rocks 
into a low valley facing the fouth-eaft, muft in the 
fummer time be quite intenfe ; and however rainy the 
climate is, the corn muft for thefe reafons grow very 
fall and ripen early. 

The harvell is commonly over at this place before 
the beginning of September ; and fhould it fall out 
otherwife, the whole crop would be almoft deftroyed 
by the equinoctial florins. All the iflanders on the 
weftern coafts have great reafon to dread the fury of 
autumnal tempefts : thefe, together with the exceflive 
quantities of rain they have generally throughout 
feven or eight months of the year, are undoubtedly 
the moft difadvantageous and unhappy circumftances 
of their lives. 

Barley and oats are the only forts of grain known 
at St Kilda ; nor does it feem calculated for any other. 

Fifty bolls of the former, old Highland meafure, are 
every year brought from thence to Harris ; and all the 
weftern iflands hardly produce any thing fo good of 
the kind. Potatoes have been introduced among that 
people only of late, and hitherto they have railed but 
fmall quantities of them. The only appearance of a 
garden in this whole land, fo the natives call their 
principal ifland in their own language, is no more 
than a very inconfiderable piece of ground, which is 
inclofed and planted with fome cabbages. On the 
eaft fide of the ifland, at the diftance of a quarter of 
a mile from the bay, lies the village, where the whole 
body of this little people (the number amounting in 
1764 to no more than 88) live together like the inha¬ 
bitants of a town or city. It is certain that the inha¬ 
bitants were much more numerous formerly than at 
prefent; and the ifland, if under proper regulations, 
might eafily fupport 300 fouls. Martin, who vifited 
it about the end of the laft century, found 180 per- 
fons there: but about the year 1730, one of the peo¬ 
ple coining to the ifland of Harris, was feized with 
the fmall-pox and died. Unluckily his clothes were 
carried away by one of his relations next year; and thus 

was 
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Kilda. was the infedtion communicated, which made fuch ha- 

v -vock, that only four grown perfons were left alive. Their 

houfes are built in two raws, regular and facing one 
another; with a tolerable caufeway in the middle,which 
they call the Jireet. Thefe habitations are made and 
contrived in a very uncommon manner. Every one of 
them is flat in the roof, or nearly fo, much like the 
houfes of fome oriental nations. That from any one 
of thefe the St Kildans have borrowed their manner 
of building, no man of fenfe will entertain a fufpicion. 
They have been taught this lefl'on by their own reafon, 
improved by experience. The place in which their 
lot has fallen is peculiarly fubjedl to violent fqualls 
and furious hurricanes : were their houfes raifed higher 
than at prefent, they believe the firft winter-ftorm 
would bring them down about their ears. For this 
reafon the precaution they take in giving them roofs 
much flatter than ordinary feems to be not altogether 
unneceffary. The walls of thefe habitations are made 
of a rough gritty kind of ftones, huddled up together 
in hafte, without either lime or mortar, from eight 
to nine feet high. In the heart of the walls are the 
beds, which are overlaid with flags, and large enough 
to contain three perfons. In the fide of every bed is 
an opening, by way of door, which is much too nar¬ 
row and low to anfwer that purpofe. All their dwell- 
ing-houfes are divided into two apartments by parti¬ 
tion-walls. In the divifion next the door, which is 
much the largeft, they have their cattle flailed during 
the whole winter-feaion ; the other ferves for kitchen, 
hall, and bed-room. 

It will be readily expected, that a race of men and 
women bred at St Kilda muft be a very flovenly ge¬ 
neration, and every way inelegant. It is indeed im- 
poflible to defend them from this imputation. Their 
method of preparing a fort of manure, to them indeed 
of vaft ufe, proves that they are very indelicate. Af¬ 
ter having burnt a confiderable quantity of dried turf, 
they fpread the allies with the niceft care over the floor 
of that apartment in which they eat and fleep. Thefe 
allies, fo exadlly laid out, they cover with a rich 
friable fort of earth ; over this bed of earth they fcat- 
ter a proportionable heap of that dull into which peats 
are apt to crumble away : this done, they water, tread, 
and beat the whole compoft into a hard floor, on which 
they immediately make new fires very large, and- ne¬ 
ver extinguiflied till they have a fufficient flock of new 
allies on hand. The fame operations are repeated with 
a never-failing punctuality, till they are jufl ready to 
fow their barley ; by that time the walls of their hou¬ 
fes are funk down, or to fpeak more properly, the 
floors rifen about four or five feet. 

To have room enough for accumulating heaps of 
this compoft one above another, the ancient St Kil- 
dians had ingenuity enough to contrive their beds 
within the linings of their walls; and it was for the 
lame reafon they took care to raife thefe walls to an 
height far from being common in the other weftern 
illands. The manure produced in this way muft un¬ 
doubtedly be good ; though probably rather lharp than 
of long duration, as it is fcattered in fmall quantities 
upon the furface of the ground. Be that as it will, 
thofe who practice this art are abundantly lavilh in its 
praifes. They call it a commodity incjlimablyprecious ; and 
one may venture to affirm, that a genuine St Kildian 
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would fcruple to barter it away for all the diamonds 
in Brafil and Golconda. 

It is certain that cleanlinefs muft contribute greatly 
to health, and of courfe longevity ; but in fpite of that 
inftance of indelicacy now given, and many more which 
might have been added, the people of this illand are 
not more ffiort-lived than other men- Their total want 
of thofe articles of luxury, which have fo natural a ten¬ 
dency to deftroy the conftitution of the human body, 
and their moderate exercifes, will, together with fome 
other circumftances, keep the balance of life equal e- 
nough between them and thofe who are abfolute ftran- 
gers to flovenlinefs. 

Befides the dwelling-houfes already defcribed, there 
are a prodigious number of little cells difperfed over 
all the illand ; which confift entirely of ftones, without 
any the fmalleft help of timber. Thefe cells are from 
12 to 18 feet in length, and a little more than feven 
in height. Their breadth at the foundation is nearly 
equal to'the height. Every ftone hangs above that 
immediately below, not perpendicularly, but inclines 
forward, fo as to be nearer the oppofite fide of the- 
grotto, and thus by imperceptible degrees till the 
two higheft courfes are near enough to be covered 
by a Angle flag at the top. To hinder the rain from 
falling down between the interftices above, the upper 
part of the building is overlaid with turf, which looks, 
like a fine green fward while new. The inhabitants, 
fecure their peats, eggs, and wild-fowl, within thefe 
fmall repofitories: every St Kildian has his fhare of 
them, in proportion to the extent of land he pof- 
fefies, or the rent he pays to the fteward. From the 
conftruftion of thefe cells, and the toil they muft have 
coft before they could have been finiffied, -it feems. 
plain, that thofe who put them together, were, if not 
more ingenious than their neighbours in the adjacent i£- 
lands, at leaft more induftrious than their own fucceffors.. 

The St Kilda method of catching wild-fowl is very 
entertaining. The men are divided into fowling-par¬ 
ties, each of which confifts generally of four perfons; 
diftinguifted by their agility and fkill. Each party 
muft have at leaft one rope about 30 fathoms long ; 
this rope is made out of a ftrong raw cow-hide, falted 
for that very purpofe, and cut circularly into three 
thongs all of equal length ; thefe thongs being clofe- 
ly twifted together, form a three-fold cord, able to- 
fuftain a great weight, and durable enough to laft for 
about two generations : to prevent the injuries it would 
otherwife receive from the ffiasp edges of the rocks,, 
againft which they muft frequently ftrike, the cord is. 
lined with ffieep-lkins, drefled in much the fame manner.. 

This rope is a piece of furniture indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary, and the mod valuable implement a man of 
fubftance can be pofleffed of in St Kilda. In the tef- 
tament of a father, it makes the very firft article in 
favour of his eldeft fon: fhould it happen to fall to a. 
daughter’s fhare, in default of male heirs, it is reckon¬ 
ed equal in value t P the two beft cows in the illand. 

By the help of fuch ropes, the people of the great- 
eft prowefs and experience here traverfe and examine- 
rocks prodigioufly high. Linked together in couples, 
each having either end of the cord fattened about his. 
waift, they go frequently through the moll dreadful 
precipices: when one of the two defcends, his col¬ 
league plants himfelf on a ftrong ffielf, and takes care 
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^Kildare. to have fuch fure footing there, that if his fellow-ad¬ 
venturer makes a falfe ftep, and tumbles over, he may 
be able to fave him. 

The following anecdote of a fteward of St Hilda's 
deputy will give the reader a fpecimen of the dangers 
they undergo, and at the fame time of the uncom¬ 
mon ftrength of the St Kildians. This man, obferving 
his colleague lofe his hold, and tumbling down from 
above, placed himfelf fo firmly upon the fhelf where 
he flood, that he fuftained the weight of his friend, 
after falling the whole length of the rope. Undoubt¬ 
edly thefe are ftupendous adventures, and equal to any 
thing in the feats of chivalry. Mr Macauly gives an 
inftance of the dexterity of the inhabitants of St Hil¬ 
da in catching wild-fowl, to which he was an eye-wit- 
nefs. Two noted heroes were drawn out from among 
all the ableft men of the community: one of them 
fixed himfelf on a craggy fhelf; his companion went 
down 60 fathoms below him ; and after having darted 
himfelf away from the face of a mofl alarming preci¬ 
pice hanging over the ocean, he began to play his 
gambols ; he fung merrily, and laughed very heartily : 
after having performed feveral antic tricks, and given 
all the entertainment his art could afford, he returned 
in triumph, and full of his own merit, with a large 
firing of fowls about his neck, and a number of eggs 
In his bofom. This method of fowling refembles that 
of the Norwegians, as defcribed by bifhop Pontoppidan. 

KILDARE, a town of Ireland, and capital of a 
county of the fame name, is fituated 28 miles fouth- 
wefl of Dublin. It returns two members to parlia¬ 
ment, patron the duke of Leinfter; and is governed 
by a fovereign, recorder, and two portrieves. The 
church of Kildare was very early eredted into a cathe¬ 
dral with epifcopal j urifdidtion, which dignity it re¬ 
tains to this day ; the cathedral, however, has been for 
feveral years neglected, and at prefent is almoft in ruins. 
St Brigid founded a nunnery at Kildare, which after¬ 
wards came into the poffeffion of the regular canons of 
St Auguftin: this faint died iff February 523, and 
was interred here; but her remains were afterwards re¬ 
moved to the cathedral church of Down. In the year 
638, Aod Dubh or Black Hugh king of Leinfter abdi¬ 
cated his throne, and took on him the Auguftinian ha¬ 
bit in this abbey ; he was afterwards chofen abbot and 
bifhop of Kildare, and died on the 10th May. In 756, 
Eiglitigin the abbot, who was alfo bifhop of Kildare, 
was killed by a prieft as he was celebrating mafs at the 
altar of St Brigid; fince which time no prieft whatfo- 
cver was allowed to celebrate mafs in that church in 
the prefence of a bifhop. In 1220 Henry de Loun- 
dres archbifhop of Dublin put out the fire called inex- 
tinguijhable , which had been preferved from a very ear¬ 
ly time by the nuns of St Brigid. This fire was how¬ 
ever relighted, and continued to burn till the total 
fuppreflion of monafteries. Here was alfo a Grey ab¬ 
bey on the fouth fide of the town, erected for friars of 
the Francifcan order, or, as they were more generally 
called, Grey friars, in the year 126*0, by Lord Wil¬ 
liam de Vefey; but the building was completed by 
Gerald Fitzmaurice, Lord Offaley. A confiderable 
part of this building yet remains, which appears not 
to have been of very great extent. A houfe for white 
friars was likewife founded in this town by William de 
Vefey in 1290; the round tower here is 130 feet high, 


built of white granite to about 12 feet above the Kildare 
ground, and the reft of common blue ftone. The pe- U 
dfeftal of an old crofs is ftill to be feen here; and the Kilke nny, 
upper part of a crofs lies near it on the ground.—Fairs 
are held here on 12th February, Eafter Tuefday, 12th 
May, and 19th September. The fairs held here are 
four. 

Kildare, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinfter, which is 37 miles in length and 20 in 
breadth; and is bounded on the eaft by Dublin and 
Wicklow, on the weft by King and Queen’s county, 
on the north by Eaft-Meath, and on the fouth by Ca- 
therlogh. It is a fine arable country, well watered by 
the Barrow, Liffey, and other rivers, and well inhabi¬ 
ted and cultivated, containing 228,590 Irifti plantation 
acres, 100 parifhes, 10 baronies, 4 boroughs, and re¬ 
turns 10 members to parliament. The chief town is 
of the fame name, and gave title of earl to the noble 
family of Fitzgerald. It was anciently called Chille- 
dair, \, e. “ the wood of oaks,” from a large foreft 
which comprehended the middle part of this county; 
in the centre of this wood was a large plain, facred to 
heathen fuperftition, and at prefent called the Curragh 
of Kildare ; at the extremity of this plain, about the 
commencement of the 6th century, St Brigid, one of 
the heathen veftals, on her converfion to the Chriftian 
faith, founded, with the affiftance of St Conheth, a 
church and monaftery, near which, after the manner 
of the Pagans, St Brigid kept the facred fire in a cell, 
the ruins of which are ftill vifible. 

KILDERKIN, a liquid meafure, containing two 
firkins. 

KILIAN (Lucas), an eminent engraver, was a 
native of Aug (burg in Germany, and flourifhed at the 
beginning of the 17 th century. In what fchool he 
learned the art is uncertain; hut his ftyle of engra¬ 
ving bears no fmall refemblance in many particulars to 
that of Henry Goltzius, and of John Muller his dif- 
ciple. It appears, however, that he went to Italy in 
order to complete his ftudies, where he engraved feve¬ 
ral plates from the pictures of the great Italian matters. 

KILIANUS (Cornelius), a native of Brabant, di- 
flinguifhed himfelf as an excellent corrector of the 
prefs at the printing-houfe of Plantin for 50 years. 

He likewife wrote feveral books which are efteemed. 

His Apology for Correctors againft authors, an epi¬ 
gram of 18 verfes, is a proof of his abilities in Latin 
poetry. 

KILKENNY, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Leinfter, bounded on the fouth hy the county of 
Waterford, on the north by the Queen’s county, on 
the weft by the county of Tipperary, on the eaft by 
the counties of Wexford and'Catherlogh, and on the 
north-weft by Upper Offory. The greateft length of 
this county from north to fouth is 38 miles, the 
breadth from eaft to weft 18; and it contains 10 ba¬ 
ronies. It is one of the moft healthful, pleafant, and 
populous counties of Ireland. It contains 287,650 
Irifti plantation acres, 96 parifhes, 9 baronies, and 7 
boroughs, and returns 16 members to parliament. 

Gilbert Clare, Earl of Gloucefter and Hereford, mar¬ 
rying Ifabella, one of the daughters and co-heireffes of 
William earl Marfhal, received as her dovi er the county 
of Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny, the capital of a county of the fame 

name 
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Kilkenny, name in Ireland, fituated in the province of Leinfter, 

'-V~ m \\ es fouth-weft of Dublin. It takes its name 

from the cell or church of Canic, who was an eminent 
hermit in this country; and is one of the moll elegant 
cities in the kingdom. It is the feat of the biihop of 
Offory, which was tranflated from Agabo in Offory, 
about the end of Henry H.d’s reign, by biihop O’Dul- 
lanv. The city is plcafantly fituated on the Nore, a 
navimtble river that difeharges itfolf into the harbour 
of Waterford. It is faid or Kilkenny, that its air is 
without fog, its water without mud, its fire without 
fmoke, and its ftreets paved with marble. The two 
latter are indeed matter of fad!; for they have in 
the neighbourhood a kind of coal that burns from 
firft to lafh without fmoke, and pretty much refembles 
the Wei 111 coal. Moll of the llreets alfo are actually 
paved with a very good fort of black marble; of which 
they have large quarries near the town, which takes a 
fine -polilh, and is beautifully intermixed with white 
granite. The air too is good and healthy, though 
not remarkably clearer than in many other parts of 
the kingdom. The city is governed by a mayor, re¬ 
corder, 0 aldermen, and fheriffs. It comprifes two 
towns, viz. Kilkenny fo called, and Irilh-town, each 
of which fends two members to parliament, and both 
together are computed to contain about 20,000 inha¬ 
bitants. This city was once of great confequence, as 
may be feen by the venerable ruins yet remaining of 
churches, monafteries, and abbeys, which even now 
in their dilapidated ftate exhibit fuch fpecimens of ex- 
quifite tafte in architefture as may vie with any mo¬ 
dern improvements; and the remains of its gates, tow¬ 
ers, and walls, Ihow it to have been a place of great 
ftrencrih. Here too at different times parliaments 
were'” held, in which fome remarkable ftatutes were 
paffed. It has two churches, and feveral catholic 
chapels; barracks for a troop of horfe and four com¬ 
panies of foot; a market is held twice in the week, 
and there are feven fairs in the year.—Irifh-town is 
more properly called the borough of St Canic?, vulgar¬ 
ly Kenny ; the patronage of which is in the biihop of 
Offory. The cathedral, which ftands in a fequeftered fi- 
tuution, is a venerable Gothic pile, built above 500 
years; and clofe to it is one of thofe remarkable round 
towers which have fo much engaged the attention of 
travellers. The bifhop’s palace is a handfome building, 
and communicates by a covered palfage with the church. 
The caftle was firft built in 1195, on the fite of one 
deftroyed by the Irifh in 1173. The fituation in a 
military view was moft eligible: the ground was ori¬ 
ginally a conoid, the elliptical fide abrupt and precipi¬ 
tous, with the river running rapidly at its bale : here 
the natural rampart was faced with a wall of folid ma- 
fonry 40 feet higii; the other parts were defended by 
baftions, curtains, towers, and outworks; and on the 
funnnit the caftle was erefted. This place, as it now 
Hands, was bult by the anceftors of the dukes of Or¬ 
mond : here the Ormond family refided; and it is now 
in the pofiefuon of Mr Butler, a defeendant of that il- 
luftrious race. The college originally founded by the 
Ormond family is rebuilt in a ftyle of elegance and 
convenience. The tholfel and market-houfe are both 
good buildings; and over the latter is a fuit of rooms, 
in which, during the winter and at races and aflizes 
times, affemblies are held. There are two very fine 
Vol. IX. 


bridges of cut marble over the Nore; John’s Bridge Kilkenny 
particularly is light and elegant. The Ormond family _ II 
built and endowed a free fchool in this city. Here are . Klll ^ rney ; 
the ruins of the three old monafteries, called St John’s 
St Francis’s , and the Black abbey: belonging to the 
latter are the remains of feveral old monuments, al- 
moft buried in the ruins; and the courts of the others 
are converted into bai racks , The manufactures chiefly 
carried on here are, coarfe woollen cloths, blankets of 
extraordinary fine quality, and confiderable quantities 
of llarch. In the neighbourhood alfo are made very 
beautiful chimney-pieces of that fpecies of ftone al¬ 
ready mentioned, called Kilkenny marble: they are cut 
and polilh ed by water, a mill for that purpofe (the on¬ 
ly one of its kind perhaps in Europe) being invented 
by the late Mr Colles. The Kilkenny coal-pits are 
within nine miles of the town. This city came by 
marriage into the ancient family of Le Defpencer. It 
was incorporated by charter from King James I. in 
1609. The market-crofs of Kilkenny continued an 
ornament to the r city until 1771, when it was taken 
down; the date on it was MCCC. Sir James Ware 
mentions Biihop Cantwell’s rebuilding the great bridge 
of Kilkenny, thrown down by an inundation about 
the year 1447. It appears alfo that St John’s bridge 
fell down by a great flood in 1564; and on 2d Octo¬ 
ber 1763, by another like circumftance, Green’s bridge 
near the cathedral fell.—The borough of St Canice, 
or Irifh-town, always enjoyed very ancient preferiptive 
rights. A clofe roll of 5 Edward III. A. D. 1376, 
forbids the magiftrates of Kilkenny to obftrudt the fale 
of vifluals in the market of Irilh-town, or within the 
crofs, under the pretence or cuftom for murage t 
and left the ample grants made to Kilkenny might be 
interpreted fo as to include Irifh-town, the corporation 
of the latter fecured their ancient rights by letters- 
patent 15 Edward IV. A. D. 1474. Tilde renew 
their former privileges, and appoint a portrieve to be 
chofen every 21ft September, and fworn into office on 
the nth October. The portrieve’s prifon was at 
Troy-gate. Whenever the mayor of Kilkenny came 
within Water-gate, he dropt down the point of the 
city-fword, to lhow he claimed no pre-eminence within 
the borough. 

KILLALOE, a bifhop’s fee in the county of 
Clare and province of Munfter, in Ireland, 86 miles 
from Dublin, otherwife Lounia. It was anciently- 
written Kill-da-Lua, i. e. “ the church of Lua,” from 
Lna, or Molua , who about the beginning of the 6th. 
century founded an abbey near this place. At Kill a- 
loe is a bridge over the Shannon of 19 arches; and 
here is a confiderable falrnon and eel fifhery. There 
are many rncient buildings in and about this town. 

The cathedral is a Gothic edifice in form of a crofs, 
with the fteeple in the centre, fupported by four arch¬ 
es ; it was built by Donald king of Limerick in 1160, 

There is a building near it, once the oratory of St Mo¬ 
lua; and there is another of the fame kind in an iihmd 
on the Shannon, having marks of Hill higher antiqui¬ 
ty. The fee houfe of the biihop is at Claris! ord, near 
to Killaloe. Adjoining to the cathedral arc ye; fome 
remains of the maufoleum of Brien Boru. 

KILLARNEY, a poft-town of Ireland in the 
county of Kerry and province of Munfter, feated near 
a fine lake called Lough Lean , or Lake of Killarncy. It 
3 hi *5 
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is did ant 143 miles from Dublin, and has two fairs. 
Within a mile and a half of this place are the mins 
of the cathedral of Aghadoe, an ancient bilhopric 
united to Ardfret; and within four miles of the ruins of 
Aglilh church. At this town is the feat and gardens 
of lord Kenmore. 

The beautiful lake of Killarney is divided properly 
into three parts, called the lower, middle, and upper 
lake. The northern or lower lake is fix miles in length 
and from three to four in breadth, and the town is fi- 
tuated on its northern fhore. The country on this and 
the eaftern boundary is rather of a tame chara&er; but 
is here and there diverfified with gentle fwells, many 
of which afford delightful profpeffs of the lake, the 
iflands, and furrounding fcenery. The fouthern fhore 
is compofed of immenfe mountains, rifing abruptly 
from the water, and covered with woods of the fineft 
timber. From the centre of the lake the view of this 
range is aftonifhingly fublime, prefenting to the eye an 
extent of foreft fix miles in length, and from half a 
mile to a mile and a half in breadth, hanging in a robe 
of rich luxuriance on the fides of two mountains, 
whofe bare tops rifing above the whole form a per¬ 
fect contraft to the verdure of the lower region. On 
the fide of one of thefe mountains is O’Sullivan’s caf- 
cade, which falls into the lake with a roar that ftrikes 
the timid with awe on approaching it. The view of 
this fheet of water is uncommonly fine, appearing as if 
it were defcending from an arch of wood, which over¬ 
hangs'it about 70 feet in height from the point of 
view. Coafting along this fhore affords an almoft end- 
lefs entertainment, every change of pofition prefenting 
-a new fcene ; the rocks hollowed and worn into a va¬ 
riety of forms by the waves, and the trees and fhrubs 
burfting from the pores of the faplefs ftone, forced to 
affume the moft uncouth fhapes to adapt themfelves to 
their fantaftic fituations. The iflands are not fo nu¬ 
merous in this as in the upper lake ; but there is one 
of uncommon beauty, viz. Innisfallen, nearly oppofite 
to O’Sullivan’s cafcade: It contains 18 Irifh acres. 
The coaft is formed into a variety of bays and promon¬ 
tories, fkirted and crowned with arbutes, holly, and 
other fhrubs and trees ; the interior parts are diverfified 
with hills, and dales, and gentle declivities, on which 
every tree and fhrub a.ppears to advantage: the foil is 
rich even to exuberance ; and trees of the largeft fize 
incline acrofs the vales, forming natural arches, with 
ivy entwining in the branches, and hanging in fefloons 
of foliage. "The promontory of Mucrufs, which di¬ 
vides the upper from the lower lake, is a perfeft land 
of enchantment; there is a road carried through the 
centre of the promontory, which unfolds all the inte¬ 
rior beauties of the place. Amongft the did ant moun¬ 
tains, Turk appears an objeft of magnificence; and 
Mangerton’-s loftier, though lefs interefting fummit, 
rears itfelf above the whole. The paflage to the up¬ 
per lake is round the extremity of Mucrufs, which 
confines it on one fide, and the approaching moun¬ 
tains on the other. Here is the celebrated rock called 
the eagle’s nejl, which produces wonderful echoes. A 
French horn founded here, raifes a concert fuperior to 
100 inftruments ; and the report of a fingle cannon is 
anfwered by a fucceffion of peals refembling the loud- 
eft thunder, which feems to travel the furrounding fcene- 
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ry, and die away among the diftant mountains. The up- Killarney. 
per lake is four miles in length, and from two to three U 
in breadth; and is.almoft furrounded by mountains, from Killicran- 
which defcend a number of beautiful cafcades. The 
iflands in this lake are numerous, and afford an ama- v 
zing variety of pi&urefque views.—The centre lake, 
which communicates with the upper, is but fmall in 
companion with the other two, and cannot boaft of 
equal variety. The fhores, however, are in many pla¬ 
ces indented with beautiful bays, furrounded with dark 
groves of trees, fome of which have a moft pifturefque 
appearance when viewed from the water. The eaftern 
boundary is formed by the bafe of Mangerton, down 
the fteep fide of which defcends a cafcade vifible for 
150 yards: this fall of water is fupplied by a circular 
lake near the fummit of the mountain, called the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl; which, on account of its im¬ 
menfe depth, and the continual overflow of water, is 
confidered as one of the greateft curiofities in Killar¬ 
ney—Mr Smith feems to think, that one of the beft 
profpedts this admired lake affords, is from a rifing 
ground near the ruined cathedral of Aghadoe. " 

The lake of Killarney is otherwife called Lough 
Lane, or Loch Lean, from its being furrounded by high 
mountains. Nennius fays, that thefe lakes were en- 
compaffed by four circles of mines ; the firft of tin, the 
fecond of lead, the third of iron, and the fourth of 
copper. In the feveral mountains adjacent to the 
lakes are ftill to be feen the veftiges of the ancient 
mines of iron, lead, and copper; but tin has not as 
yet been difcovered here. Silver and gold are faid by 
the Irilh antiquaries to have been found in the early 
ages : but this is fomewhat doubtful, efpecially in any 
confiderable quantity, though fome filver probably was 
extracted from the lead ore, and fmall quantities of 
gold might have been obtained from the yellow copper 
ore of Mucrufs. However, in the neighbourhood of 
thefe lakes were found in the early ages, as well as at 
prefent, pebbles of feveral colours, which taking a 
beautiful polifh, the ancient Irilh wore in their ears, 
girdles, and different articles of their drefs and furni¬ 
ture. 

KILLAS, a genus of ftones belonging to the ar¬ 
gillaceous clafs, found chiefly in Cornwall in England. 

Its texture is either lamellar or coarfely granular j the 
fpecific gravity from 2630 to 2666. It contains 60 
parts of filiceous earth, 25 of argillaceous, 9 of mag- 
nefia, and 6 of iron. The greenilh kind contains 
more iron, and gives a green thnfture to the nitrous acid. 

KILLICRANKIE, a noted pafs of Perthlhire in 
Scotland. It is formed by the lofty mountains im¬ 
pending over the water of Garrie, which rallies 
through in a deep, darkfome, and horrid channel, be¬ 
neath. In the laft century this was a pafs of much 
danger and difficulty ; a path hanging over a tremen¬ 
dous precipice threatened deftruftion to the leaft falfe 
ftep of the traveller : at prefent a fine road formed by 
the foldiery lent by government, and encouraged by 
an additional 6d. per day, gives an eafy accefs to the 
remote Highlands; and-the two fides are joined by a 
fine arch. 

Near the north end of this pafs, in its open and un¬ 
improved ftate, was fought in the year 1689 the battle 
hf Killicrankie, between the adherents of James II. un¬ 
der 
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Killicran- der Vifconnt Dundee, and of William TIL under Ge- ly by Mr Wal’er ; and in the decline of life lie pub- Kihigi'C'w - , 

kie, '- ;ral Mac!:.. -. Dundee’s army was very much infc- lifted fome pious refle lions on the inftability of hu- . 1 * ^ ° h 

Killigrew. nQr to of Ma-k-.iy’s. When he came in (ielit of man happinefs, when our views are not directed to a 

v the latter, he found them formed in eight battalions future ft am. 

ready for adlion. They confided of 4^00 toot, and Kili icrew (Thomas), biother of the former, was 
two troops of horfe. The Ehghlanders under Dun- born in 1611 j and in proccfs of time diftinguifhed 
dee amounted to little more than half that number, himfelf by his uncommon natural parts. He was 
Thefe he ranged inftantly in order of battle. Maclean, page of honour to king Charles I. and groom of the 

with his tribe, formed the right wing. The Macdo- bed-chamber to Charles II. with whom he differed 

nalds of Sky, under their chieftains eldeft fon, formed many years exile ; during which lie applied his leifure 
the left. The Camerons, the Macdonald’s of Glengary, hours to the ftudy of poetry, and to the composition 
the followers of Clanronald, and a few Irift auxiliaries, of feveral plays. After the reftoration he continued 
were in the centre. A troop of horfe were placed be- in high favour with the king, and had frequently ac- 
hind under Sir William Wallace. The officers fent cefs to him when he was denied to the firft peers in the 
by James from Ireland were diftributed through all the realm ; and being a man of great wit and livelinefs of 
line. His whole army flood in fight of the enemy for parts, and having from his long intimacy with that 
feveral hours on the fteep fide of a hill, which faced monarch, and being continually about his perfon du- 
the narrow plain where Mackey had formed his line, ring his troubles, acquired a freedom and familiarity 
Dundee wiflied for the approach of night; a feafon fui- with him, which even the pomp of majefty afterwards 
ted for either victory or flight. could not check m him, he fometimes, by way of jeft, 

At five of the clock in the afternoon, a kind of flight which King Charles was ever fond of, if genuine, even 
fkirmifh began between the right wing of the High- though himfelf was the objeft of the fatire, would ad- 
landers and the left of the enemy. But neither army venture bold truths which fcarcely any one befides 
wifting to change their ground, the firing was difeon- would have dared even to hint at. One ftory in par- 
tinued for three hours. Dundee in the mean time ticular is related of him, which if true is a ftrong 
flew from tribe to tribe, and animated them to action, proof of the great lengths he would fometimes proceed 
At eight of the clock he gave the fignal for battle, and in his freedoms of this kind, which is as follows :— 
charged the enemy in perfon at the head of the horfe. When the king’s unbounded paffion for women had gi- 
The Highlanders in deep columns rufted fuddenly ven his miftrefs fuch an afeendant over him, that, like 
down the hill. They kept their {hot till they were the effeminate Perfian monarch, he was much fitter to 
within a pike’s length of the enemy; and having fired have handled a diftaff than to wield a feeptre, and for 
their mufkets, fell upon them fword in hand. Mac- the converfation of his concubines utterly neglefted 
kay’s left wing could not for a moment fuftain the the moft important affairs of ftate, Mr Killigrew went 
fhock. They were driven by the Macleans with great to pay his majefty a vifit in his private apartments, 
flaughter from the field. The Macdonalds on the left habited like a pilgrim who was bent on a long journey, 
of the Highlanders were not equally fuccefsful. Colo- The king, furprifed at the oddity of his appearance, 
nel Haftings’ regiment of foot flood their ground, immediately afked him what was the meaning of it. 

They even forced the Macdonald’s to retreat. Mac- and whither he was going ? “ To hell,” bluntly re¬ 
lean, with a few of his tribe, and Sir Evan Cameron plied the wag. “ Prithee (faid the king), what can 
at the head of his clan, fell fuddenly on the flank of your errand be to that place ?” “ To fetch back Oli- 
this gallant regiment, and forced them to give way. ver Cromwell (rejoined he), that he may take fome care 
The flaughter ended not with the battle. Two thou- of the affairs of England, for his fucceffor takes none at 
fand fell m the field and in the flight. The tents, bag- all.’’—Several more (lories are related of him, which 
gage, artillery, and provifions of the enemy, and even are not barren of humour.—Killigrew died in 1682, 
king William’s Dutch flandard, which was carried by and was buried in Weftminfler-abbey. 

Mackay’s regiment, fell into the hands of the High- Killigrew (Anne), “ a Grace for beauty, and a 
landers. The victory was now complete. But the Mufe for wit,” as Mr Wood fays, was the daughter 

Highlanders loft their gallant leader. Perceiving the of Dr Henry Killigrew, brother of the two foregoing, 

unexpected refiftance of Colonel Haftings’ regiment, and was born a little before the reftoration. She 
and the confufion of the Macdonald’s, Dundee rode gave early indications of genius, and became eminent 
rapidly to the left wing. As he was raffing his arm, in the arts both of poetry and painting. She drew 
and pointing to the Cameron’s to advance, he received the duke of York and his duchefs to whom lhe was 
a ball in his fide. The wound proved mortal; and maid of honour, as well as feveral other portraits and 
with Dundee fell all the hopes of king James at that hiftory-pieces; and crowned all her other accomplift- 
time. ments with unblemifhed virtue and exemplary piety. 

KILLIGREW (William), eldeft fon of Sir Robert Mr Dry den feems quite lavift in her praife, though 
Killigrew knight, was born in 1605. He was gentle- Wood affures us he has faid no more of her than lhe 
man-uflier of the privy-chamber to king Charles I. was equal if not fuperior to. This amiable young wo- 
and on the reftoration to Charles II. When the lat- man died of the fmall-pox in 1685 ; and the year after 
ter married the princefs Catharine of Portugal, he was her poems were publifted in a thin 4X0 volume, 
created vice-chamberlain ; in which ftation he conti- KILLILEAGH, a town of Ireland, in the county 
nued 22 years, and died in 1S93. He was the author of Down and province of Ulfter, 80 miles from Dub- 
of four plays, which, though now thrown afide, were lin ; otherwife written Killyleagh. It is the principal 
much applauded by the poets of that time, particular- town in the barony of Duffrin ; and feated on an arm 
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Killough . of the lake of Strangford, from which it is fupplied 
r % with a great variety of fifh. The family of the Ha¬ 
milton’s created firft Lords Clanbois, and afterwards 
Earls of Clanbraffil, had their feat and refidence here 
in a caftle Handing at the upper end of the great ftreet; 
at the lower end of the ftreet is a little fafe bay, where 
iliips lie ftieltered from all winds; in the town are fome 
good houfes, a decent market houfe, a horfe barrack, 
and a Prefbyterian meeting-houfe. On an eminence a 
fmall diftance from the town is a handfome church 
built in the form of a crofs. This place fuffered much 
in the calamitous year 1641. It is now thriving, and 
the linen manufacture carried on in it, and fine thread 
made, for which it has a great demand. It returns 
two members to parliament, patronage in the Black¬ 
wood family ; and holds three fairs. The celebrated 
naturalift and eminent phyfician Sir Hans Sloan was 
born here 16th April 1660, and his father Alexander 
Sloan was at the head of that colony of Scots which 
King James I. fettled in the place. This town was in¬ 
corporated by that king at the inftance of the firft earl 
of Clanbois. 

KILLOUGH (otherwife Port St Arne), a port- 
town of Ireland, fituated in the county of Down and 
province of Ulfter, 76 miles from Dublin. It lies 
north of St John’s Point, and has a good quay, where 
fhips lie very fafe. The town is agreeably fituated; the 
fea flowing all along the banks of the houfes, where 
Clips ride in full view of the inhabitants. There is 
here a good church, and a horfe barrack. They have 
good fiftiing in the bay; but the principal trade of 
the place confifts in the exportation of barley, and the 
importation of fuch commodities as are confumed in 
the adjacent country. A manufacture of fait is alfo 
carried on with great advantage. The fairs held here 
are five. At a fmall diftance from the town is a char¬ 
ter working-fchool for the reception of 20 children, 
which was fet on foot by the late Mr Juftice Ward. 
There is a remarkable well here called St Scordin’s 
well, and highly efteemed for the extraordinary light- 
nefs of its water. It gullies out of a high rocky bank, 
clofe upon the Ihore, and is obferved never to diminifh 
its quantity in the drieft feafon. There is alfo a mineral 
fpring near the fchool, the waters of which the inhabi¬ 
tants affirm to be both purgative and emetic. At a 
fmall diftance from the town near the fea is a rock in 
which there is an oblong hole, from whence at the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide a ftrange noife is heard 
fomewhat refembling the found of a huntfman’s horn. 
In an open field about a quarter of a mile from the 
town towards St John’s point there is a very curious 
cave, which has a winding paffage two feet and an half 
broad, with three doors in it befides the entrance, and 
leading to a circular chamber three yards in diameter, 
where there is a fine limpid well. The cave is about 
27 yards long.- 

KiiLovGH-Harbvjr is tolerably fafe and commodi¬ 
ous ; a fmall degree of caution, however, is neceffary in 
failing into it; for a rock Hands in the middle of the 
entrance, covered at half flood, commonly called the 
water-rock. Either to the eaft or weft of this rock is 
a fecure paffage, the inlet lying fouth by eaft and 
north by weft. On the weft fide of the rock open to 
Coney-ifland is a ftrong quay, and a bafon for fhips, 
where they are defended from all winds, within which 


the harbour on both fides affords good anchorage for Killybcgs 
veffels of 150 tons. At the end of the quay the chan- || 
nel is 400 yards wide. The bay of Killough is form- Kilniar- 
ed by Rin-fad at the Long-point to the eaft, and St no ^ k ' 
John’s-point to the weft, as the inner harbour is by a 
peninfula called Coney-i/le from the number of rabbits 
thereon, and not Cane ijle as Sir William Petty has it. 

An impetuous fea runs on all this .coaft in ftorms and 
fpring tides. 

KILLYBEGS, a borough and fair town in the 
county of Donegal and province of Ulfter, 123 miles 
from Dublin. It is fituated on the north fide of Do¬ 
negal bay ; but is a place of no great trade, though 
it has a harbour fpacious enough to contain a large 
fleet: it has a bold and ample opening to the fea on 
the fouth, and is fecured within by the ihelter of high 
lands furrounding it; fo that veffels may enter it at any 
time of the tide, there being from 5 to 8 fathom wa¬ 
ter. The herring fifhery is the moft confiderable of 
any carried on here ; hut the town is likely to in- 
creafe in trade and confequence. It returns two 
members to parliament, patronage in the Connyngham 
family. It has two fairs. 

KILMAINH AM, a town of Ireland, fituated about 
half a mile from Dublin. It has a fefliOn-houfe and 
handfome gaol; and here the quarter feffions are held 
for the county of Dublin, and knights of the (hire 
elected for that county. This place was fometimes 
the feat of government before Dublin Caftle was con¬ 
verted to that purpofe ; and though now much decayed, 
it gives title of baron to the family of Wenman. An 
ancient priory was founded here, and' a houfe for 
knights hofpitalers of St John of Jerufalem. 

KILMALLOCK, a town of Ireland, in the coun¬ 
ty of Limerick and province of Munfter, 16 miles 
from the city of Limerick, and 107 from Dublin.— 

This town makes a confpicuous figure in the military 
hiftory of Ireland. In the 16th century it was a po¬ 
pulous place ; and the remains of the wall, which en¬ 
tirely furrounded the town, and of feveral large houfes, 
are ftill to be feen. Edward VI. granted a charter to it 
with many privileges, as did Queen Elizabeth another, 
dated 24th April 1514. In 1598, it was invefted by the 
Iriih forces,, when the earl of Ormond haftened to its 
relief, and arrived in time to raife the fiege: here was 
alfo fome conteft during the grand rebellion in 1641 
and 1642. By an inquifition 11 Aug. 22 Eliz. it 
appears that there had been an abbey in Kilmallock 
called Jblacifpaghe ; on which a ftone houfe was eredted. 

In the cathedral church are the remains of a n: mument 
erected over the Verdon family, one of whom repre- 
fented this town in parliament in 1613. Kilmallock 
returns two members to parliament; patron Silver 
Oliver, Efq. This place once gave title of vifcount to 
one of the Sarsfield family. 

KILMARNOCK, a populous and flourifhing town • 
of Ayrfhire in Scotland, noted for its manufacture of 
carpets, milled hofxery, and Scotch bonnets. It gave. 
the title of earl to the noble family of Boyd, refiding 
in this neighbourhood. This title was forfeited by 
the late earl, who, by engaging in the rebellion of 1745,' 
was deprived of his honours, and loft his life on the 
fcaffold. His fon, however, who ferved in the king’s 
army, afterwards fucceeded to the earldom of Errol, a- 
title much more ancient and honourable— 

KIL- 
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Kilmore KILMORE, a bifhop’s fee in the county of Cavan 
II and province of Ulfter in Ireland. It was called in 
King, former ages Clunes, or Clutiis , i. e, the “ fequeftered 
v place; and is fituated near Loch Ern. St Fedlimid 
founded this bishopric in the fixth century ; it was af¬ 
terwards removed to an obfcure village called ‘Tri- 
luma ; where it continued until the year 1454, when 
Andrew Mac Brady bifhop of Tribuma eredted a 
church on the fite of that founded by St Fedlimid, to 
whole memory it was dedicated, and denominated 
Kilmore , or “the great church.” At prefent there 
are neither cathedral, chapter, nor canons, belonging 
to this fee ; the fmall parilh church contiguous to 
the epifcopal houfe ferving for the purpofe of a cathe¬ 
dral. 

KILN, a Hove ufed in the manufacture of various 
articles. A fabric formed for admitting heat, in or¬ 
der to dry or burn materials placed in it to undergo 
fuch operations. 

KILWORTH, a town of Ireland, lituated in the 
county of Cork and province of Munfter, 108 miles 
from Dublin. It is a thriving place, with a good 
church, at the foot of a large ridge of mountains call¬ 
ed Kilworth mountains, through which a good turnpike 
road is carried from Dublin to Cork : below the town 
runs the river Funcheon, which is well Hored with fal- 
mon and trout, and difcharges itfelf a mile fouth of 
this into the Blackwater. Near Kilworth is a good 
glebe and vicarage houfe. At this place is Moor¬ 
park, the fuperb feat of Lord Mountcalhel; and ad¬ 
joining to his lordfhip’s improvements Hands the cadle 
Of Clough-leagh, boldly, lituated on the river Fun¬ 
cheon, which has Hood feveral fieges. Six fairs are 
held here. 

KIMBOLTON, a town of Huntingdonlhire, feated 
in a bottom ; and noted for the caftle of Kimbolton, 
the feat of the duke of Manchefter. W. Long. o. 15. 

N. Lat. 52. 18. 

KIMCHI (David), a Jewifli rabbi, famous as a 
eommentator on the Old Teftament, lived at the clofe 
of the 12th and beginning of the 13th centuries. He 
was a Spaniard by birth, foil of rabbi Jofeph Kimchi, 
and brother of rabbi Mofes Kimchi, both men of 
eminent learning among the Jews : but he exceeded 
them both, being the bed Hebrew grammarian the 
Jews ever had. He wrote a Grammar and Diction¬ 
ary of that language; out of the former of which 
Buxtorf made his Tbefaurus Ungues Hebreee, and his 
Lexicon linguae Hebreee out of the latter. His writings 
have been held in fuch eftimation among the Jews, 
that no one can arrive at any reputation in letters and 
theology without Hudying them. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. See Mearns. 

KINDRED, in law, perfons related to one ano¬ 
ther, whereof the law reckons three degrees or lines, 
•viz. the defcending, afcending, and collateral line. 
See Consanguinity and Descent. 

On there being no kindred in the defcending line, 
the inheritance paffes in the collateral one. 

KING, a monarch or potentate who rules fiiigly and 
fovereignly over a people.—Camden derives the word 
from the Saxon cyning, which fignifies the fame ; and 
that from can “ power,” or ken “ knowledge,” where¬ 
with every monarch is fuppofed to be invefted. The 
Latin rex, the Scythian rcix, the Punic refeh, the Spa-- 


nifh rey, and French roy, come all, according to Po- King. - 
del, from the Hebrew arm, rofch, “chief, head.” v 

Kings were not known among.!! the Ifraelites till 
the reign of Saul. Before him they were governed 
at hi ll by elders as in Egypt; then by princes of God’s 
appointment, as Mofes and Jolhua; then by judges 
till the time of Samuel; and l. ft of all by kings. See 
Judges. 

Mod of the Grecian Hates were governed at firH by - 
kings, who were cliofen by the people to decide diffe¬ 
rences and execute a power which was limited by laws. 

They commanded armies, prefided over the worfhip of 
the Gods, See. This royalty was generally hereditary; . 
but if the vices of the heir to the crown were odious - 
to the people, or if the oracle had fo commanded, he 
was cut off from the right of fucceflion ; yet the kings 
were fuppofed to hold their fovereignty by the ap¬ 
pointment of Jupiter. The enfign of majeffy was the 
feeptre, which was made of wood adorned with Huds 
of gold, and ornamented at the top with fome figure; 
commonly that of an eagle, as being the bird of Jove. 

Rome alfo was governed at firH by kings, who were 
eledied by the people, with the approbation of the 
fenate and concurrence of the augurs. Their power 
extended to religion, the revenues, the army, and the 
adminiftration of juHice. The monarchial form of 
government fubfiffecl 244 years in Rome, under feven 
kings, the laH of whom was Tarquinius Superbus. See 
Rome. 

Among the Greeks the king of Perfia had ancient¬ 
ly the appellation of the great king ; the king of France 
had that of the mojl Cbrijlian king; and the king 
of Spain has that of Catholic king. The king of the 
Romans is a prince chofen by the emperor, as a cOad- . 
jutor in the government of the empire. 

The kings of England, by the Lateran council, un¬ 
der Pope Julius II. had the title of Chriftianifimus con¬ 
ferred on them; and that of defender of the faith was 
added by pope Leo X. though it had been ufed by 
them foihe time before. The title of grace was firH 
given to their kings about the time of Henry- IV. and 
that of majejly firH to Henry VIII.. before which time 
the kings were called grace, highnefs, &c.—In all pub¬ 
lic inftruments and letters, the king flyles himfelf nos - 
“ we;” though till the time of king John he.fpoke in 
the Angular number. , 

The definition of king above given, is according to 
the general acceptation of the term. It will not there¬ 
fore Hriftly apply to the fovereign t of Britain; and - 
Hill lefs of late to that of France,, formerly one of the 
moH abfolute, now the moH degraded , of princes, 
without power and without confequence. In Britain, 
a happy mean prevails. . The power of the king is 
indeed fubjedt to great limitations : but they are the 
limitations of wifdom, and the fources of dignity ; 
being fo far from diminifhing his honour,. that they 
add a glory to his crown : For while other kings are 
abfolute. monarchs - over innumerable .multitudes of 
Haves, the king of Britain has -the didinguiOred glo¬ 
ry of governing a free, people, the lead of whom 
is provided by the laws: he has great prerogatives, 
and a boundlefs power.in doing good; and is at tire 
fame time only reffrained from: afting inconfiffently 
with his owii happinefs, and that of his people. 

To underftand the royal rights and authority in Bri¬ 
tain, . 
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tain, ve muft confider the king under fix diftinft views, ligion, and the rights and liberties of the people there- King. 

1. With regard to his title. 2. His royal family, of, and all other laws and ftatutes of the fame now in- v 

3. His councils. 4. His duties. 5. His prerogative, force, are by his majefty, by and with the advice and 

6. His revenue. confent of the lords fpiritual and temporal, and com- 

I. His title. For this, fee Hereditary Right , and mons, and by authority of the fame, ratified and con- 

Succession. "" firmed accordingly.” 

II. His Royal family. See Royal Family. And as to the terms of the original contraft be¬ 
lli. His councils. See Council. tween king and people, thefe, it is apprehended, are 

IV. His duties. By the conftitution, there are now couched in the coronation-oath, which by the 

certain duties incumbent on the king; in confidera- ftatute 1 W. & M. ft. 1. c. 6. is,to be adminiftered 

tion of which, his dignity and prerogative are eftablifh- to every king and queen who fhall fucceed to the im- 

ed by the laws of the land ; it being a maxim in the perial crown of thefe realms, by one of the archbifhops 
law, that proteflion and fubjeftion are reciprocal. And or bifhops of the realm, in the prefence of all the 
thefe reciprocal duties are what Sir William Black- people; who on their parts do reciprocally take the 
ftone apprehends were meant by the convention in oath of allegiance to the crown. This coronation- 
1688, when they declared that king James had broken oath is conceived in the following terms : 
the original contract between king and people. But “ The arch bijhop or UJhopJhallfay , Will you folemn- 
however, as the terms of that original contract were ly promife and fwear to govern the people of this 
in fome meafure difputed, being alleged to exift prin- kingdom of Britain, and the dominions thereto be- 
cipally in theory, and to be only deducible by reafon longing, according to the ftatutes in parliament a- 
and the rules of natural law, in which deduction dif- greed, and the laws and cuftoms of the fame ?— 
ferent underftandings might very confiderably differ; The king or queen Jhall fay , I folemnly promife fo 
it was, after the revolution, judged proper to declare to do. 

thefe duties exprefsly, and to .reduce that contrail to “ Archlifhop or UJhop. Will you to your power 
a plain certainty. So that, whatever doubts might caufe law and juftice, in mercy, to be executed ih all 
be formerly railed by weak and fcrupulous minds your judgments l — King or queen. I will, 
about the exiftence of fuch an original contrail, they “ Archbijhop or bijhop. Will you to the utmoft of 
muft now entirely ceafe; efpecially with regard to your power maintain the laws of God, the true profef- 
ever.y prince who hath reigned fince the year 1688. lion of the gofpel and the Proteftant reformed reli- 

The principal duty of the king is, To govern his gion eftablilhed by the law? And will you preferve 
people according to law. Nec regibus infinita aut libera unto the bilhops and clergy of this realm, and to the 
potejlas, was the conftitution of their German anceftors churches committed to their charge, all fuch rights 
on the continent. And this is not only confonant and privileges as by law do or fhall appertain unto 
to the principles of nature, of liberty, of reafon, and them, or any of them ?— King or queen. All this I 
offociety; but has always been efteemed an exprefs promife to do. 

part of the common law of England, even when pre- “ After this the king or queen, laying his or her hand 
rogative was at the higheft. “ The king (faith Brae- upon the holy gofpel, Jhall fay. The things which I have 
ton, who wrote under Henry III.) ought not to be here before promifed, I will perform and keep : fo help 
fubjeft to man ; but to God, and to the law: for the me God. And thenJhallkifs the book.” 
law maketh the king. Let the king therefore render This is the form of the coronation-oath, as it is now 
to the law, what the law has inverted in him with preferibed by the laws ; the principal articles of which 
regard to others ; dominion, and power ; for he is not appear to be at leaft as ancient as the Mirror of Jufti- 
truly king, where will and pleafure rules, and not the ces, and even as the time of Brafton: but the word- 
law.” And again: “ The king hath a fuperior, ing of it was changed at the revolution, becaufe (as 
namely God ; and alfo the law, by which he was made the ftatute alleges) the oath itfelf had been framed in 
a king.” Thus Bracton; and Fortefcue alfo, having doubtful words and expreffions, with relation to an- 
firft well diftinguifhed between a monarchy abfolutely cient laws and conftitutions at this time unknown, 
and defpotically regal, which is introduced by conqueft However, in what form foever it be conceived, this is 
and violence, and a political or civil monarchy, which moil indifputably a fundamental and original exprefs 
arifes from mutual confent (of which laft fpecies he contraft; though, doubtlefs, the duty of protection 
afferts the government of England to be), immediately is impliedly as much incumbent on the fovereign be¬ 
lays it down as a principle, that “ the king of England fore coronation as after : in the fame manner as alle- 
muft rule his people according to the decrees of the giance to the king becomes the duty of the fubjeft im- 
laws thereof; infomuch that he is bound by an oath mediately on the defeent of the crown, before he has 
at his coronation to the obfervance and keeping of his taken the oath of allegiance, or whether he ever takes 
own laws.” But to obviate all doubts and difficulties it at all. This reciprocal duty of the fubjeft will be 
concerning this matter, it is exprefsly declared by fta- confidered in its proper place. At prefent we are on- 
tute 12 and 13 W. III. c. 2.-“ that the laws of Eng- ly to obferve, that in the king’s part of this original 
land are the birthright of the people thereof; and all contraft are expreffed all the duties which a monarch 
the kings and queens who fhall afeend the throne of can owe to his people, viz. to govern according to 
this realm ought to adminifter the government of the law; to execute judgment in mercy ; and to maintain 
fame according to the faid laws, and all their officers the eftablilhed religion. And with refpeft to the lat- 
and minifters ought to ferve them refpeftively accord- ter of thefe three branches, we may farther remark, 
ing to the fame: and therefore all the other laws and that by the aft of union, 5 Ann. c. 8. two preceding 
ftatutes of this realm, for fecuring the eftablilhed re- ftatutes are recited and confirmed ; the one of the par¬ 
liament 
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King, liament of Scotland, the other of the parliament of 

—V-- England: which enad; the former, that every king 

at his acceffionlhall take and fubfcribean oath, to pre- 
ferve the Proteftant religion, and preffiyterian church- 
government in Scotland ; the latter, that at his corona¬ 
tion he lhall take and fubfcribe a fimilar oath, to pre- 
ferve the fettlement of the church of England within 
England, Ireland, Wales, and Berwick, and the ter¬ 
ritories thereunto belonging. 

V. His prerogative. See Prerogative. 

VI. His revenue. See Revenue. 

Having in the preceding articles chalked out all the 
principal outlines of this vaft title of the law, the lu- 
preme executive magiftrate, or the king’s majefty, con- 
fidered in his feveral capacities and points of view; it 
may not be improper to take a fhort comparative review 
of the power of the executive magiftrate, or preroga¬ 
tive of the crown, as it flood in former days, and as it 
Hands at prefent. And we cannot but obferve, that 
moll of the laws for afcertaining, limiting, and re- 
ftraining this prerogative, have been made within the 
compafs of little more than a century paft; from the 
petition of right in 3 Car. I. to the prefent time. So 
that the powers of the crown are now to all appearance 
greatly curtailed and diminifhed fince the reign of 
king James I. particularly by the abolition of the ;fa- 
chamber and high-commiffion courts in the reign of 
Charles I. and by the difclaiming of martial law. and 
the power of levying taxes on the fubjed, by the fame 
prince : by the difufe of foreft laws for a century paft: 
and by the many excellent proviftons enaded under; 
Charles II. ; efpecially the abolition of military te¬ 
nures, purveyance, and pre-emption; the habeas cor¬ 
pus adt; and the adt to prevent the difcontinuance of 
parliaments for above three years : and fince the revo¬ 
lution, by the ftrong and emphatical words in which 
their liberties are aiferted in the bill of rights, and adt 
of fettlement; by the adt for triennial, fince turned 
into feptennial eledions; by the exclufion of certain 
officers from the houfe of commons; by rendering the 
feats of the judges permanent, and their falaries inde¬ 
pendent : and by reftraining the king’s pardon from 
obftrudting parliamentary impeachments. Befides all 
this, if we confider how the crown is impoverifhed and 
Gripped of all its ancient revenues, fo that it greatly 
depends on the liberality of parliament for its necefla- 
ry fupport and maintenance, we may perhaps be led to 
think that the balance is inclined pretty ftrongly to 
the popular fcale, and that the executive magiftrate 
has neither independence nor power enough left, to 
form that check upon the lords and commons which 
the founders of the conftitution intended. 

But, on the other hand, it is to be confidered, that 
every prince, in the firft parliament after his acceffion, 
has by long ufage a truly royal addition to his heredi¬ 
tary revenue fettled upon him for his life ; and has ne¬ 
ver any occafion to apply to parliament for fupplies, 
but upon fome public neceffity of the whole realm. 
This reftores to him that cor.ftitutional independence, 
which at his firft acceffion feems, it muft be owned, to 
be wanting. And then with regard to power, we 
may find perhaps that the hands of government are 
at leaft fufficiently ftrengthened; and that a Briiifh 
■monarch is now in no danger of bang overborne by 
either the nobility or the people. The inftruments of 


power are not perhaps fo open and avowed as'they for- King. 

merly were, and therefore are the lefs liable to jealous -v— 

and invidious reflections; but they are not the weaker 
upon that account. In fhort, the national debt and 
taxes (befides the inconveniences before mentioned), 
have alfo in their natural confequences thrown fuch a 
weight of power into the executive fcale of govern¬ 
ment, as we cannot think was intended by their pa¬ 
triotic anceftors ; who glorioufly ftruggled for the abo¬ 
lition of the then formidable parts of the prerogative, 
and by an unaccountable want of forefight eftablifhed 
this fyftem in their ftead. The entire colledion and 
management of fo vaft a revenue, being placed in the 
hands of the crown, have given rife to fuch a number 
of new officers, created by and removeable at the royal 
pleafure, that they have extended the influence of go¬ 
vernment to every corner of the nation. Witnefs the 
commiflioners, and the multitude of dependents on the 
cuftoms, in every port of the kingdom; the commif- 
fioners of excife, and their numerous fubalterns, in 
every inland diftrid; the poft matters and their fer- 
vants, planted in every town, and upon every public 
road ; the commiflioners of the ftamps, and their difi- 
tributors, which are fully as fcattered and fully as nume¬ 
rous ; the officers of the fait duty, which, though a 
fpecies of excife, and conduded in the fame manner, are 
yet made a diftind corps from the ordinary managers 
of that revenue ; the furveyors of houfes and windows ; 
the receivers of the land-tax; the managers of lotte¬ 
ries ; and the commiflioners of hackney-coaches ; all 
which are either mediately or immediately appointed 
by the crown, and removeable at pleafure without any 
reafon afligned: thefe, it requires but little penetra¬ 
tion to fee, muft give that power, on which they de¬ 
pend for fubfiftence, an influence moft amazingly ex- 
tenlive. To this may be added the frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of conferring particular obligations, by prefe¬ 
rence in loans, fubfcriptions, tickets, remittances, and 
other money-tranfadions, which will greatly increafe 
this influence; and that over thofe perfons whofe at¬ 
tachment, on account of their wealth, is frequently 
the moft defirable. All this is the natural, though 
perhaps the unforefeen, confequence of ereding their 
funds of credit, and, to fupport them, eftablifhing 
perpetual taxes: the whole of which is entirely new 
fince the reftoration in 1660; and by far the greateft 
part fince the revolution in 1688. And the fame may 
be fa d with regard to the officers in their numerous 
army, and, the places which the army has created. All 
which put together give the executive power fo perfua- 
five an energy with refped to the perfons themfelves, 
and fo prevailing an intereft with their friends and 
families, as will amply make amends for the lofs of 
external prerogative. 

■ But though this profufion of officers fhould have no 
effed on individuals, there is ftill another newly ac¬ 
quired branch of power; and that is, not the influ¬ 
ence only, but the force of a difciplined army: paid 
indeed ultimately by the people, but immediately by 
the crown; raifed by the crown, officered by the 
crown, commanded by the crown. They are kept on. 
foot, it is true, only from year to year, and that by the 
power of parliament: but during that year, they muft 
by the nature of the conftitution, if raifed at all, be at 
the abfolute difpofal of the crown. And there need 

hut 
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King, but few words to demonftrate how great a truft is 
v thereby repofed in the prince by his people: A trull 

that is more than equivalent to a thoufand little trou- 
blefome prerogatives. 

Add to all this, that befides the civil lift, the im- 
snenfe revenue of almoft feven millions fterling, which 
is annually paid to the creditors of the public, or car¬ 
ried to the finking fund, is firft depoftted in the royal 
exchequer, and thence iffued out to the refpective of- 
• flees of payment. This revenue the people can never 
■ refufe to raife, becaufe it is made perpetual by act of 
parliament; which alfo, when well confxdered, will 
appear to be a truft of great delicacy and high impor¬ 
tance. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it feems clear, that what¬ 
ever may have become of the nominal, the real power 
of the crown has not been too far weakened by any 
. tranfaAions in the laft century. Much is indeed given 
up ; but mueh is alfo acquired. The ftern commands 
of prerogative have yielded to the milder voice of in¬ 
fluence : the flavifh and exploded doctrine of non re¬ 
finance has given way to a military eftablifhment by 
law ; and to the difufb of parliaments has fucceeded a 
parliamentary truft of an immenfe perpetual revenue. 
When, indeed, by the free operation of the finking 
fund, the national debts fhall be leffened; when the 
pofture of foreign affairs, and the univerfal introduc¬ 
tion of a well planned and national militia, will fuffer 
the formidable army to be thinned and regulated; and 
when (in confequence of all) the taxes fhall be gradu¬ 
ally reduced; this adventitious power of the crown 
will flowly aitd imperceptibly diminilh, as it {lowly and 
imperceptibly rofe. But till that fhall happen, it will 
be the efpecial duty, of good fubjefts and good Eng- 
lifhmen, to reverence the crown, and yet guard a- 
gainft corrupt and fervile influences from thofe who are 
intruded with its authority; to be loyal, yet free; 
obedient, and yet independent; and above every thing, 
to hope that they may long, very long, continue to be 
governed by a fovereign, who, in all thofe public a its 
that have perfonally proceeded from himfelf, hath ma- 
nifefted the higheft veneration for the free conftitution 
of Britain; hath already in more than one inftance 
remarkably ftrengthened its outworks; and will there¬ 
fore never harbour a thought, or adopt a perfuafion, 
in any the remoteft degree detrimental to public li¬ 
berty. 

King at Arms, or of Arms, is an officer of great an¬ 
tiquity, and anciently of great authority, whofe bafi- 
nefs is to diredt the heralds, prefide at their chapters, 
and have the jurisdiction of armoury. 

In England there are three kings of arms, viz. gar¬ 
ter, clarencieux, and norroy. 

Garter, principal King at Arms, was inftituted by 
Henry V. His bufinefs is to attend the knights of 
the garter at their affemblies, to marfhal the folemnities 
at the funerals of the higheft nobility, and to carry the 
garter to kings and princes beyond the fea; on which 
occafion he ufed to be joined in commiflion with fome 
principal peer off the kingdom. See Garter. 

Clarencieux King at Arms, is fo called from the 
duke of Clarence, to whom he firft belonged. His 
office is to marfhal and difpofe the funerals of all the 
inferior nobility, as baronets, knights, efquires, and 


gentlemen, on the fouth fide of the Trent. See Cla- King, 

RENCIEUX. v— 

Norroy King at Arms, is to do the fame on the north 
fide of the river Trent. 

Thefe two laft are alfo called provincial heralds, in 
Tegard they divide the kingdom between them into 
provinces. By charter, they have power to viflt noble¬ 
mens families, to fet down their pedigrees, diftinguifh 
their arms, appoint perfons their arms, and with gar¬ 
ter to direft the other heralds. 

Anciently the kings at arms were created and fo- 
lemnly crowned by the kings of England themfelves; 
but of later days, the earl marfhal has a fpecial com- 
miffion at every creation to perfonate the king, 

Lyon King at Arms, for Scotland, is the fecond king 
at arms for Great Britain; he is invefted and crowned 
with great folemnity. To him belongs the publifhing 
the king’s proclamations, marfhalling funerals,reverfing 
arms, &c. See Lyon. 

King (Dr John), a learned Englifh bifhop in the 
17th century, bred at Weftminfter-fchool, and after¬ 
ward at Chrift-church Oxford. He was appointed 
chaplain to queen Elizabeth. In 1605 he was made 
dean of Chrift-church, and was for feveral years vice- 
chancellor of Oxford. In 1611 he was advanced to 
the bifhopric of London. Befides his LeSures upon 
Jonah, delivered at York, he publifhed feveral fermons. 

King James I. ufed to ftyle him the king of preachers; 
and lord chief juftice Coke often declared, that he was 
the lejl fpeaker in the Jlar-chamler in his time. He was fo 
conftant in preaching after he was a bifhop, that, un- 
lefs he was hindered by want of health, he omitted 
no Sunday whereon he did not vifit fome pulpit in 
London or near it. Soon after his death, the Papifts 
reported, that he died a member of their church. 

But the falfity of this ftory was fufficiently expofed by 
his fon Mr Henry King, in a fermon at St Paul’s 
crofs foon after; by bifhop Godwin in the Appendix to 
his Commentarius de prafulihus Anglia, printed in 1622: 
and by Mr John Gee, in his book, intitled, The foot 
out of the fnare. 

King (Dr Henry), bifhop of Chichefter, eldeft fon 
of the former, was born in 1591, and educated at 
Oxford. He became an eminent preacher, and chap¬ 
lain to king James I. and Charles I. In 1638 he was 
made dean of Rochefter ; and in 1641 was advanced 
to the fee of Chichefter. Upon the breaking out of 
the civil wars, and the diffolution of epifcopacy, he 
was treated with great feverity by the friends to the 
parliament; but recovered his bifhopric at the reftora- 
tion. This worthy prelate, who had a moft amiable 
character, died in 1669; and was interred at his ca¬ 
thedral of Chichefter, where a monument was ere fled 
to his memory. He publifhed, 1. The pfalms of Da¬ 
vid turned into metre. 2. Poems, elegies, paredoxes, 
and fonnets. 3. Several fermons, and other works. 

King (Dr William), a facetious Englifh writer in 
the beginning of the 18th century, was well defend¬ 
ed, being allied to the noble families of Clarendon and 
Rochefter. He was elected a Undent of Chrift-church 
from Weftminfter-fchool in 1681, aged 18. He af¬ 
terward entered upon the law line, and took the. de¬ 
gree of doiftor of civil law. He foon acquired a con- 
f derable reputation as a civilian, and was in great prac¬ 
tice. 
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King. tice. He attended the earl of Pembroke, lord lieute- 
”-nant of Ireland, into that kingdom, where he was ap¬ 

pointed judge advocate, foie commiffioner of the prizes, 
keeper of the records, vicar-general to the lord pri¬ 
mate of Ireland ; was countenanced by perfons of the 
higheft rank, and might have made a fortune. But fo 
far was he from heaping up riches, that he returned to 
England with no other treafure than a few merry 
poems and humorous efl'ays, and retired to his ftudents 
place at Chntt-church. He died on Chriftmas-day in 
1712, and was interredin the Cloifters of Weftmin- 
fter-abbey. His writings are pretty numerous. The 
principal are, 1. Animadverfions on u pretended account of 
Denmark, wrote by Mr Molefworth, afterwards lord 
Molefworth. The writing of thefe procured Dr King 
the place of fecrctary to princefs Anne of Denmark. 
2. Dialogues of the dead. 3. The art of love, in 
imitation of Ovid De arte amandi. 4. A volume of 
poems. 5. Ufeful tranfaftions. 6. An hiftorical ac¬ 
count of the heathen gods and heroes. 7. Several 
tranflations.—As to the charafter of Dr King, he na¬ 
turally hated bufmefs, efpecially that of an advocate; 
but made an excellent judge when appointed one of 
the court of delegates. His chief pleafure confifted 
in trifles; and he was never happier than when lie 
thought he was hid from the world. Yet he loved 
company, provided they were fuch as tallied with his 
humour. He would fay a great many ill-natured 
things, but never do one. He was made up of ten- 
dernefs and pity, and tears would fall from him on the 
fmalleft occafion. His education had been Uriel, and 
he was naturally of a religious difpofition. 

King (Dr William), archbifhop of' Dublin In the 
18th century, was defeended from an ancient family in 
the north of Scotland, but born in the county of An¬ 
trim in the north of Ireland. In 1674 he went into 
priefts orders. In 1679 he was promoted by his pa¬ 
tron, Dr Parker, archbilhop of Dublin, to the chan- 
cellorlhip of St Patrick. In 1687 Peter Manby, dean 
of Londonderry, having publilhed at London, in 4to, 
a pamphlet intitled Confiderations which obliged Peter 
Manby dean of Londonderry to embrace the Catholic re¬ 
ligion, our author immediately wrote an anfwer. Mr 
Manby, encouraged by the court, and a (lifted by the 
moft learned champions of the church of Rome, pub- 
lifhed a reply under this title, A reformed catechifm, in 
two dialogues concerning the Englifh reformation, &c. in 
reply to Mr King’s anfwer, &c. Our author foon re¬ 
joined in A vindication of the anfwer. Mr Manby drop¬ 
ped the controverfy; but difperfed a loofe flieet of 
paper, artfully written, with this title, A letter to a 
friend, flowing the vanity of this opinion, that every 
man’s fenfe and reafon are to guide him in matters of faith. 
This Dr King refuted in A vindication of the Chri- 
Jlian religion and reformation r, againfl the attempts of a 
letter. Si c. In 1689 he was twice confined in the 

tower by order of king James II. and the fame year 
commenced doctor of divinity. In 1690, upon king 
James’s retreat to France after the battle at the Boyne, 
he was advanced to the fee of Derry. In 1692 he 
pubifhed at London in 4m, The fate of the Protcfants 
of Ireland under the late king fames’s government , &c, 
“ A hi (lory (fays bifhop Burnet), as truly as it is 
finely written.” He had by him at his death attefted 
•vouchers of every particulai faft alleged in this book, 
Vol. IX. 


which are now in the hands of his relations. How- King, 
ever, it was foon attacked by Mr Charles Lefly. In ' v 
1693 our author finding the great number of Prote- 
ftant diffenters, in his diocefe of Derry, increafed by 
a vaft addition of colonies from Scotland, in order to 
perfuade them to conformity to the eftablifhed church, 
publilhed A difeourfe concerning the inventions of men in. 
the worfhtp of God. Mr Jofeph Boyfe, a didenting 
minifter, wrote an anfwer. The bilhop anfwered Mr 
Boyfe. The latter replied. The bilhop rejoined. In 
1702 he publilhed at Dublin, in 4to. his celebrated 
treatife De origine mail. Mr Edmund Law, M. A. 
fellow of Chrift’s-college in Cambridge, afterward 
publilhed a complete tranflation of this, with very va¬ 
luable notes, in 4to. In the fecond edition he has in- 
ferted, by way of notes, a large colledlion of the au¬ 
thor’s papers on the fame fubjedt, which he had re¬ 
ceived from his relations after the publication of the 
former edition. Our author in this excellent treatife 
has many curious obfervations. He aflerts and proves 
that there is more moral good in the earth than moral 
evil. A fermon by our author, preached at Dublin 
in 1709, was publilhed under the title of Divine 
predefination and foreknowledge confifent with the freedom 
of man’s will. This was attacked by Anthony Col¬ 
lins, Efq ; in a pamphlet intitled, “ A vindication of 
the divine attributes; in fome remarks on the archbi¬ 
lhop of Dublin’s fermon intitled, Divine predeflination, 

&c.” He publilhed likewife, A difeourfe concerning 
the confecration of churches; flowing what is meant by 
dedicating them, with the grounds of that office. He died 
in 1720. 

King (Dr William), late principal of St Mary’s 
hall, Oxford, fon of the reverend Peregrine King, tiras 
born at Stepney in Middlefex, in the year 1685. He 
was made dodtor of laws in 1715, was fecretary to the 
duke of Ormond, and earl of Arran, as chancellors of 
the univerfity ; and was made principal of St Mary's 
hall on the death of Dr Hudfon in 1719. When he 
flood candidate for member of parliament for the uni¬ 
verfity, he refigned his office of fecretary, but enjoyed 
his other preferment, and it was all he did enjoy to 
the time of his death. Dr Clark, who oppofed him, 
carried the eledtion ; and after this difappointment, he 
in the year 1727 went over to Ireland, where he is 
faid to have written an epic poem, called The Toaf, 
which was a political fatire, printed and given away 
to his friends, but never fold. On the dedication of 
Dr Radcliff’s library in 1749, he fpoke a Latin ora¬ 
tion in the theatre at Oxford, which was received with 
the higheft acclamations; but it was otherwife when 
printed, he being attacked in feveral pamphlets on ac¬ 
count of it. Again, at the memorable contefted elec¬ 
tion in Oxfordlhire 1755, his attachment to the old 
intereft drew on him the refentment of the new, and 
he was libelled in newfpapers and pamphlets, againfl 
which he defended himfelf in an Apology, and warmly 
retaliated on his adverfaries. He wrote feveral other 
tilings, and died in 1762. He was a polite fcholar, 
an excellent orator, an elegant and eafy writer, and 
efteemed by the foil men of his time for his learning 
and wit. 

King (Peter), lord high chancellor of Great Bri¬ 
tain, was defeended of a good family of that name in 
■Scmerfetfliire, and fon to an eminent grocer and falter 
3 N in 
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ra the city of Exeter in Devon (hire. He was born at is a relation of the memorable adts of 16 kings of Ja- King, 
Exeter in 1669, and bred up for fome years to his fa- dah, and 12 of Ifrael, and the end of both kingdoms, Kingdoms, 

ther’s bufmefs i but his inclination to learning was fo by the carrying.of the 10 tribes captive into Aflyria by •s— 4 ‘ 

ftrong, that he laid out all the money he could fpare Salmanaifar, and the other two into Babylon by Nebu- 

in books, and devoted every moment of his leifure chadnezzar. 

hours to ftudy : fo that he became an excellent fcholar It is probable that thefe books were compofed by Ez- 
before the world fufpedted any fucb thing ; and gave ra, who extracted them out of the public records, which 
the public a proof of his fkill in church hiftory, were kept of what paffed in that nation, 
in his Inquiry into the eonjiitution, difcipline, unity, and King's County, a county of the province of Lein- 

warfhip of the primitive church, that flourifhed with- Her in Ireland, taking its name from king Philip of 

in the firft 3 oo years after Chrifl, London, 1691, -in Spain, hufband to queen Mary. It is bounded on the 

8vo. This was written with a view to promote the north by Weft Meath; on the fouth by Tipperary and. 

fcheme of a comprehenfion of the diffenters. He af- Queen’s-county, from which it is divided by the Bar- 
terwards publifhed the fecond part of the Inquiry into row ; and part of Tapperary and Galway on the weft, 
the eonjiitution, &c.; and having defired, in his pre- from which it is feparated by the Shannon. It is a 
face, to be Ihown, either publicly or privately, any mi- fine fruitful country, containing 257,510 Irifh planta- 
ftakes he might have made, that re quell was firll com- tion acres, 56 parifhes, 11 baronies, and two boroughs, 
plied with by Mr Edmund Elys; between whom and and returns fix members to parliament. It is abou t 
our author there pafled feveral letters upon the fubjedt, 47 miles long and 17 broad, and the chief town is 
in 1692, which were publifhed by Mr Elys in 1694, Phillipftown. 

8vo, under the title of Letters on feveral fuhjeSs. But King’s Evil, or Scrophula. See Medicine-A^sc. 

the mo ft formal and elaborate anfwer to the Inquiry ap- KING-te-tching, a famous village belonging to 

peared afterwards, in a work intitled, Original draught of the diftridt of Jao-tcheou-fou, a city of China in die 
the primitive church. province of Kiang-fi. This village, in which are cob 

His acquaintance with Mr Locke, to whom he was ledted the beft workmen in porcelain, is as populous as 
related, and who left him half his library at his death, the largefl cities of China. It is reckoned to contain 
was of great advantage to him : by his advice, after a million of inhabitants, who confume every day more 
he had ftudied forne time in Holland, he applied him- than ten thoufand loads of rice. It extends a league 
felf to the ftudy of the law; in which profeffion his and a half along the banks of a beautiful river, and is 
learning and diligence made him foon taken notice of. not a colledtion of ftraggling houfes intermixed with 
In the two laft parliaments during the reign of King fpots of ground; on the contrary, the people com- 
William, and in five parliaments during the reign of plain that the buildings are too crowded, and that the 
Queen Anne, he ferved as burgefs for Beer-Alfton in long ftreets which they form are too narrow : thole 
Devonfhire. In 1702, he publifhed at London, in who pal's through them imagine themfelves tranfport- 
8vo, without his name, his Hiftory of the apojlle’s creed, ed into the midft of a fair, where nothing is heard a- 
with critical obfervations on its feveral articles ; which round but the noife of porters calling out to make way. 
is highly efteemed. In 1708, he was chofen recorder Provifions are dear here, becaufe every thing confumed 
of the city of London ; and in 1710, was one of the is brought from remote places ; even wood; fo necef- 
members of the houfe of commons at the trial of Dr fary for their furnaces, is actually tranfported from the 
Sacheverell.- In 1714, he was appointed lord chief diftance of an hundred leagues. This village, not- 
juftice of the common-pleas ; and the April follow- withftanding the high price of provifions, is an afylum 
ing, was made one of the privy-council. In 1715, he for a great number of poor families, who could not 
was created a peer, by the title of Lord King, baron fubfift any where elfe. Children and invalids find em- 
of Ockham in Surry, and appointed lord high chancellor ploymentfiere, and even the blind gain a livelihood by 
of Great Britain; in which poll he continued till 1733, pounding colours. The river in this place forms a 
when he refigned; and in 1734 died at Ockham in kind of harbour about a league in circumference : two 
Surry. or three rows of barks placed in a line fometimes bor- 

KiNG’s-Bench. See Bench (Kings). der the whole extent of this vaft bafon. 

KiNG-Bird. See Paradise A. KINGDOM, the territories or extent of country fuh- 

K:ng’ s-Fifher. See Alcedo. jedt to a king. 

Books of Kings, two canonical books of the Old Kingdoms, in natural hiftory. Moft naturalifts and 
Teftament, fo called, becaufe they contain the hiftory chemifts divide all natural bodies into three great claffes, 
of the kings of Ifrael and Judah from the beginning which they call kingdoms. Thefe are the mineral, the 
of the reign of Solomon down to the Babylonifh cap- vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, 
tivity, for the fpace of near 600 years. The firft book This great and firft divition is founded on this con- 
of kings contains the latter part of the life of David, fideration, that any plant or vegetable which is produ- 
and his death ; the flourilhing ftate of the Ifraelites Ced, which grows, which is organifed, which contains 
under Solomon, his building and dedicating the temple a feed, and which produces its like, feems to be a being 
of Jerufalem, his Ihameful defection from the true re- very diftindt and different from a ftone or a metal, in 
ligion, and the fudden decay of the Jewifh nation af- which we at moll obferve only a regular arrangement 
ter his death, when it was divided into two kingdoms : of parts, but not a true organization, and which con- 
the reft of the book is taken up in relating the adts of tains no feed by which it is capable of reprodudlion; 
four kings of Judah and eight of Ifrael. The fe- and another foundation of this divifion is, that an 
«xmd book, which is a continuation of the fame hiftory,' animal differs • no lefs from a fingle plant, by fenfation, 
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Kingdom* by the t)fe of Us fenfes, and by the power of voluntary 
w—v ' motion which it poflefles, while thefe qualities do not 
belong to any thing which is merely vegetable. 

But notwithftanding thefe fo diftinftive marks, pht- 
lofophers pretend, that this di vifion of natural bodies 
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y the region appropriated to minerals, fometimes fub- Kingdoms : 
it fiances are found evidently o ly, fuch as all bitumens: 

but we at the fame time can prove, and all the obfer- 
i- vations of natural hiftory prove, that thefe oily fub- 
s fiances are only accidentally within the earth, and that 


into clafles is only ideal. They affirm, that, by ob- they proceed from the vegetable or animal bodies which 
ferving nature attentively, we may perceive, that all have been buried in the earth by fome of thofe great 
her pvoduftions are connected together by an uninter- revolutions which have happened from time to time 
rupted chain; and that by furveying tliefeveral beings, upon the furface of our globe. Alfo in decompofmg 
we mud be convinced, that any one being differs very leveral vegetables and animals, falts are obtained; fuch 
little from fome other two between which it fecms to as common fait, Glauber’s fait, and others, which con- 


be placed; fo that we may defcend from the mod per¬ 
fect animal to the ruded mineral by infenlible degrees, 
and without finding any interval from which adivifion 
might be made. The opinion-, of naturalifts are there¬ 
fore divided upon this fubject ; and each opinion feerns 
to be founded upon obfervations, analogies, and reafon- 
ings, more or lefs conclufive. 

If we avoid invedigating extremes, however, the 
didimdive marks mud be acknowledged fufficiently 


as common fait, Glauber’s fait, and others, which con¬ 
tain nothing oily, and which are confequently matters 
evidently mineral. But, on the other fide, we are cer¬ 
tain that thefe mineral falts are extraneous to the ani¬ 
mals and vegetables in which they are found; that 
they are only introduced into thefe living bodies, be- 
caufe they happen to be mixed with the matters which 
have been applied to them as aliments, and that they 
ought not to be numbered amongd their principles. 
The proof of this is, that not only the quantity of 


obvious to judify the triple divifion abovementioned, thefe mineral falts is not uniform in animals and vege- 
und to diferiminute the individuals of each. tables ; but alfo, that not a particle of fuch falts is con- 

For a general view of the operations or conduit of tained in fome plants and animals equally drong and 
nature in thofe her three kingdoms, fee the article healthy, and of the fame fpecies as thofe in which thefe 


Nature. For a particular confideration of them—(in 
the animal kingdom), fee Zoology, Animal, Brute, 


falts have generally been obferved. 

In the fecond place, we obferve, that oils do only 


Bird, Ornithology, Insect, Entomology, Ich- exid in the proximate principles of vegetables and ani- 
thyology, Fish, COMPARATIVE Anatomy, and the dif- mals; that is, in thofe of their principles which enter 


ferent animals under their refpeftive names;—(in the immediately into their compofition, when thofe prin- 
vegetable kingdom), Botany, Plant, Agricul- ciples have hot been altered by further decompofitions, 
ture. Vegetation, Defoliation, Frondescentia, and confequently when they dill preferve their animal 
Gemmatio, Fruit, Leaf, Germination, &c. and or vegetable chaiaider ; for by a natural putrefaction 
the different plants under their refpeffive names ;—(in continued during a long time, or by chemical opera- 
the mineral kingdom), Mineralogy, Metallurgy, tions, not only the materials of which animal and ve- 
and the different dones and metals under their refpec- getable bodies are formed may be deprived entirely of 
tive names. oil, but alfo this oil may itfelf be entirely dedroyed or 

In what remains of this article we fhall condder na- decompofed. Thefe fubdances in that date contain 
tural bodies only in a chemical view; that is to fay, nothing by which they can be didinguiffied from mi- 
relatively to the feveral principles which we obtain in nerals. The earths, for example, of vegetables and 
the analyfis of thofe bodies. In the decompofition of animals, when they are deprived, by a fufficient calci- 
all beings truly living, organifed, and containing with- nation of all inflammable matter, have been thought 
in themfelves a feed by which they may be reproduced, to become entirely fimilar to the calcareous and argil- 
fuch as vegetables and animals, we always obtain an laceous earths found within the globe, and which may 
inflammable, fat, or oily fubdance ; and on the con- be confidered as mineral fubdances, although probably 


trary, we do not find the fmalled trace of this principle 
in any fubdance purely mineral, not even in fulphur, 
which is the mod inflammable of all thefe fubdances. 


they have been formerly a part of animal and vegetable 
bodies. See Bones. 

Hence we conclude, that, when we confider natural 


On the other fide, if we carefully examine and com¬ 
pare with each other the afialogous principles obtain¬ 
ed from the three kingdoms ; fuch as the faline fub- 
ftances obtained in the analyfis of animals, vegetables, 
and minerals ; we fhall eafily perceive, that all the fa- 
line matter which comes from the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms is altered by oil, while all the faline matter 
which comes from the mineral kingdom is entirely free 
from oil. 

We ought to obferve here, that becaufe any matter 
is found in one or more individuals of any kingdom, 
we mud not therefore conclude, that it belongs to the 
kingdom of fuch individuals; for we may be convinced, 
from a flight obfervation of nature, that by a thoufand 
combinations, and particular circumdances, fubdances 
®f quite different clafles or kingdoms are daily found 
mixed and confounded together. Thus, for example, 
within die earth, and even at great depths, that is, in 


bodies in a chemical view, we ought to divide them 
into two great clafles. The fird clafs is of fubdances 
inanimate, unorganized, and the principles of which 
have a degree of fimplicity which is effential to them: 
thefe are minerals. The other clafs contains all thofe 
bodies which not only have been didinclly organifed, 
but which alfo contain an oily matter, which is no 
where to be found in fubdances which have not made 
part of animate bodies, and which, by combining with 
all the other principles of thefe animate bodies, diftin- 
guifhes thefe principles from thofe of minerals by a 
lefs degree of fimplicity. This fecond clafs contains 
vegetables and animals. We ought alfo to remark, 
that the oil contained in vegetable and animal fub- 
ftances, renders them fufceptible of fermentation pro¬ 
perly fo called, which cannot by any means take place 
in any mineral. 

We fhall now proceed to examine, if, by comparing 
3 N 2 the 
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Kinpicrrs the principles obtained in the decompofition of vege- 
.ii tables with thofe obtained in the decompofition of ani¬ 
mus, err) . ma ) St ^ ve can g nc j fome efiential character by which 
thefe two kingdoms may be chemically diftinguilhed, 
in the fame manner as we have feen that both of them 
may be diftinguilhed from minerals. From experiments 
we indeed learn, that the principles of vegetables differ 
evidently enough from thofe of animals; that in ge¬ 
neral the faline principles of the former are acid, and 
are transformable in great meafure into fixed alkali by 
incineration, while the principles of tire latter are vola¬ 
tile alkalis, or eafily changeable into thefe ; that vege¬ 
tables are much farther removed from putrefaftion 
than animals ; laftly, that oils truly animal have a cha¬ 
racter different from vegetable oils, and are in general 
more attennuated, or at leaft more difpofed to be atte¬ 
nuated and volatilifed. But we muft at the fame time 
confefs, that thefe differences are not clear and deci- 
five, like thofe betwixt thefe two kingdoms and the 
mineral kingdom : for we do not find any efiential prin¬ 
ciple, either in animals or in vegetables, which is not 
alfo to be found in the other. In fome plants, chiefly 
the cruciform, as much volatile alkali, as little fixed al¬ 
kali, and as much difpofition to putrify, are found as 
in animal-matters: and thence we conclude, that if 
thefe two great claffes of natural bodies differ chemi¬ 
cally from each other, this difference proceeds only 
from the quantities or proportions of their feveral prin¬ 
ciples and properties, and not from any'thing diftinct 
and peculiar ; nor is it fimilar to the manner in which 
both vegetable and animal fubftances differ from mine¬ 
rals, namely, by containing an oil, and pofleffing a fer¬ 
mentable quality. Befides the degrees of the chemi¬ 
cal differences betwixt thefe three great claffes of na¬ 
tural bodies are found to be the fame, in whatever man¬ 
ner we confider them or compare diem together. See 
Chemistry, paflim. 

KINGHORN, a parliament town in the county of 
Fife in Scotland, on the Frith of Forth, dire&ly oppo- 
fite to Leith. Here is a manufafture of thread-ftock- 
ings knit by the women; the men, being chiefly ma¬ 
riners, are employed in coafting {hips, in the fifli- 
ery, or the pafiage boats from hence to Leith, from 
which the town of Kinghorn derives confiderable ad¬ 
vantage. This place gives a fecond title to the earl of 
Strathmore. 

KINGSBRIDGE, a town of Devonfhire, 217 miles 
from London. It is a pretty place, with a harbour for 
boats, a free fchool, a market, and a fair. This is a 
, chapel of eafe to Chefton, and has a bridge over the 
Splcomb to Dodbrook. 

KINGSCLERE, a pleafant town of Hampfliire in 
England, fituated On the Oxford road from Bafmg- 
ftoke. It is 56 miles from London, and was once the 
feat of the Saxon kings. It has a market and two fairs. 

KINGSFERRY, in Kent, England, the common 
way from the main land into the ifle of Shepey; where 
a cable of about 140 fathom in length, fattened at each 
end acrofs the water, ferves to get the boat over by 
hand. For the maintenance of this ferry and keeping 
up the highway leading to it through the marfhes for 
above one mile in length, and for fupporting a wall a- 
gainft the fea, the land-occupiers tax themfelves year¬ 
ly one penny per acre for frefli marfh-land, and one 
. penny for every 10 acres of fait marfh-land. Here is 


a houfe fcr the ferry-keeper, who is obliged to tow all Kingfton, 

travellers over free, except on thefe four days viz. —~ v - 

Palm-Monday, Whit-Monday, St James’s-day, and Mi- 
chaelmas-day, when a horfeman pays two-pence and a 
footman one penny. But on Sunday, or after eight 
o’clock at night, the ferry keeper demands fix-pence 
of every horfeman, and two-pence of every footman, 
whether ftrangers or the land-occupiers. 

KINGSTON upon Thames, a town of Surry in 
England, fituated 13 miles from London. It takes 
its name from having been the refidence of many of 
the Saxon kings, fome of whom were crowned here 
on a ftage in the market-place. It has a wooden bridge 
of 20 arches over the Thames, which is navigable here 
by barges. There is another bridge here of brick, over 
a ftream that comes from a fpring in a cellar four 
miles above the town, and forms fuch a brook as to 
drive two mills not above a bow-fhot from it and from 
each other. It is generally the place for the fummer- 
affizes of this county, there being a gallows on the- 
top of the hill that overlooks it. It is a populous, 
trading, well-built town, and in the reigns of King 
Edward II. and III. fent members to parliament. It 
has a free-fchool; an alms houfe built in 1670 for fix. 
men and fix women, and endowed with lands to the 
value of 801. a year; and a charity fchool for 30 boys, 
who are all clothed. Here is a fpacious church with, 
eight bells, adjoining to which, on the north fide, was 
formerly a chapel dedicated to St Mary, in which were 
the pictures of three of the Saxon kings that were 
crowned here, and alfo that of King John, who gave 
the inhabitants of this town their firfl: charter of incor¬ 
poration. But thefe were all deftroyed by the fall of 
this chapel in 1730. Here is a good market for com, 

&c. and three fairs. 

Kingston upon Hull, a town in the eaft riding o£ 
Yorkfhire, 173 miles from London. Its common name 
is fimply Hull. It is fituated at the conflux of the ri¬ 
vers Hull and Humber, and near the place where 
the latter opens into the German Ocean. It lies fo 
low, that by cutting the banks of the Humber the 
country may be laid under water for five miles round. 

Towards the land it is defended by a wall and a ditch, 
with the farther fortification of a caftle, a citadel, and 
a block houfe. A dock was begun here, but after 

great expence left unfinifhed_A new cut has been 

lately made to Hull by Weighton. The town is large 
and populous, containing two churches, feveral meet- 
ing-houfes, a free-fchool, a charity fchool, and fome 
hofpitals. Among the latter is one called Trinity- 
houfe, in which are maintained many diftreffed feamen, 
both of Hull and other places, that are members of 
its port. It is governed by 12 elder brethren and fix 
affiftants ; out of the former are chofen annually two 
wardens, and out of the younger brethren two ftew- 
ards; they determine queftions between matters and fea¬ 
men, and other fea matters. A handfome infirmary 
has lately been ere&ed without the town to the north. 

Here are alfo an exchange and a cuftom-houfe, and 
over the Hull a ftone bridge confifting of 14 arches. 

A good harbour was made here by Richard II. This 
town has not only the moil confiderable inland traffic 
of any port in the north of England, but a foreign. 
trade fuperior to any in the kingdom, excepting the 
ports of London,. Briftol, Liverpool, and Yarmouth. 
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Kingfton. By means of the many large rivers that fall into the 
w —v Humber, it trades to almoit every part of Yorkfhire, 

well as to Lincolnftiire, Nottinghamfhire, Stafford- 
fliire, Derbyfhire, and C'heftiire j the commodities of 
which counties are brought hither, and exported to 
Holland, Hamburgh, France, Spain, the Baltic, and 
other parts of Europe. In return for thofe, are im¬ 
ported iron, copper, hemp, flax, canvas, Ruffia linen 
and yarn, befides wine, oil, fruit, and other articles. 
Such quantities of corn are alfo brought hither by the 
navigable rivers, that Hull exports more of this com¬ 
modity than London. The trade of Hull with Lon¬ 
don, particularly for corn, lead, and butter, and with 
Holland and France, in times of peace, for thofe com¬ 
modities, as well as for cloth, kerfeys, and other manu¬ 
factures of Yorkfhire, is fo conlidcrable as to employ 
not only Angle veflels, but fleets; the Hull fleets to 
London being generally from 50 to 60 fail, and in 
time of war frequently 100 fail or upwards. The 
mayor of Hull has two fwords, one given by King 
Richard II. the other by Henry VIII. but only one 
is borne before him at a time, alfo a cap of mainte¬ 
nance, and an oar of lignum vitce as a badge of his ad- 
mirality jurifdiCtion within the limits of the Humber. 
This town gave title of earl to Robert Pierpoint of 
Holme Pierpoint, vifcount Newark, created in the 
4th of Charles I. Being unfortunately {lain in eroding 
the Humber in 1643, he was fucceeded by his fon 
Henry, created marquis ofDorchefter in 1645, only 
for life; who dying in 1680, without male blue, was 
fucceeded in the earldom by Robert, grandfon of his 
younger brother William Pierpoint of Thorefby ; who 
dying unmarried in 1682, left this honour to William 
his brother and heir ; and he alfo dying without iffue 
in 1690, it defeended to his brother Evelyn, who was 
further advanced to the honours of marquis of Dor- 
ehefter in 1706 and duke of Kingfton in 1715; and 
dying in 1725 was fucceeded by his grandfon Evelyn 
laft duke of Kingfton, who died in 1773, and the title 
became extinCt. 

Kingston, a town of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinfter and capital of King’s county. W. Long. 7. 
20. N. Lat. 53. 15. It is otherwife called Philips- 
‘I'o'wn. 

Kingston, a town of Jamaica, feated on the north 
fide of the bay of Port-Royal. It was founded in the 
year 1693,when the repeated defolations by earthquake 
and fire had driven the inhabitants from Port-Royal. 
It extends a mile from north to fouth, and about as 
much from eaft to weft, on the harbour. It contains 
about 3000 houfes,befides negro-houfes and warehoufes. 
The number of white inhabitants is about 8000; of 
free people, of colour, 1500; and of flaves, about 
14,000. It is the county-town, where the affizes are held, 
in January, April, July, and October, and laft about 
/a fortnight. It is a place of good trade ; and is much 
reforted to by merchants and feamen, becaufe mod of 
the fhips come to load and unload their cargoes here. 
W. Long. 76. 32. N. Lat. 17. 40. 

KINGTON, or Kyneton, a pretty large town in 
Herefordfhire, 146 miles from London. It is fitua- 
ted on the river Arrow, and is inhabited chiefly by- 
clothiers, who drive .a confiderable trade in narrow 
cloth. It has a charity-fchool, a market, and three 
fairs. The markets on Wednefday before Eafter, 


Whitfuntide, and CLriflmas, are fo confiderable for 
corn, cattle, leather, home made linen and woollen cloth, 
and all forts of provifions, that they are more like 
fairs. 

KINNOR, orCmNNOR. See Chinnor. 

KINO, in the materia medica, a gum refin. This 
drug was firft recommended to the attention of medi¬ 
cal practitioners by Dr Fothergill, as being a very ufe- 
ful vegetable aftringent: and in the hands of other 
praClitioners it has been fo far found to anfwer the cha- 
raCler he gave of it, that it is now in very common 
ufe. It has a confiderable refemblance to the catechu : 
but is much more of a refinous nature, and of a lefs 
firm texture : it is alfo redder and more aftringent; 
its watery folution more decompofable by acids ; and 
its ink lefs permanent. Its colouring and aftringent 
matter are more perfectly taken up by fpirit than by 
water, though water readily enough extracts a con* 
fiderable fhare of both. It is ufed as an aftringent in 
diarrhoea, haemorrhages, &c. In proof-fpirit it forms 
an elegant tinCture : and it is a principal ingredient in 
the pulvisJlypticus, and fome other officinal compofi. 
tions. 

KINROSS, the county-town of Kinrosfhire in Scot¬ 
land, fituated in W. Long. 3. 7. N. Lat. 56. 15, on 
the weft fide of Lochleven, a freffi water lake about 10 
miles in compafs, abounding with pike, trout, perch, 
and water fowl. The manufactures are linen and fome 
cutlery ware. The houfe of Kinrofs, an elegant an¬ 
cient ftruCture, ftands on the north fide of the town. 
Kinrofs fends a member to parliament by turns with 
Clackmannan. In the lake are two iflands ; on one 
of which appear the ruins of a priory, heretofore pof- 
feffed by the Culdees; the other is famous for the 
caftle in which Queen Mary was imprifoned by her re¬ 
bellious fubjeCts. 

KINSALE, a town of the county of Cork in Ire¬ 
land, fituated at the mouth of the river Ban or Ban- 
don, 136 miles from Dublin. It is reckoned the third 
town in the kingdom, and inferior only to Cork in 
point of trade. It is neat, well built, and wealthy: 
is governed by a fovereign and recorder, and returns 
two members to parliament, patronage in the South- 
well family. It is defended by a ftrong fort built by 
king Charles II. called Charles’s Fort ; and on the op- 
pofite fiiore there are two well built villages, called 
Cove and Scilly. In the town and liberties are 6 pa- 
rifhes, 30 plough-lands, and therein 6846 acres. The 
barracks hold 12 companies of fo8t, befides a regiment 
at Charles’s fort. In the centre of the town is a good 
market-houfe, and near it a ftrong built prifon; and there 
are fcattered up and down the ruins of feveral monafte- 
ries and religious houfes. It has two fairs. In time of war 
Kinfale is a place of much, bufmefs being then fre¬ 
quented by rich homeward bound fleets and {hips of 
war, for which reafon moft of the houfes are then let- 
at double rents. The harbour is very commodious, 
and perfectly fecure; fo large that the Englilh and 
Dutch Smyrna fleets have anchored in it at the fame 
time. There is a dock and yard'for repairing fhips of 
war, and a crane and gun wharf for landing and {hip¬ 
ping heavy artillery. Ships may fail into or out of this 
harbour, keeping in the middle of the channel, with 
the utmoft fafety. Within the haven on the weft fide 
lies a great flielf. which {hoots a great way off from 
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■Kintore the land; but leaves an ample paflage by the Tide of it, 

. I in which, as in all the reft of the harbour, it is many 
ire man. f^homs Jeep, Lord Kinfale has the ancient privilege 
of keeping his hat on in the king’s prefence. Kinfale 
gives the title of barm to the very ancient family of 
Courcy, lineally defcended from John de Courcy earl 
-of Ulfter, who from him have the privilege to be co¬ 
vered in the prefence of the king of England. 

KINTORE, a royal borough of Aberdeenfiiire in 
Scotland, fitnated on the river Don, in W. Long. 2. 5. 
N. Lat. 57. 38. It gives the title of earl to a branch 
of the noble family of Keith, but .in other refpefts is 
inconfiderable. 

KINTYRE. See Cantire. 

KIOF, or Kiow, a confiderable town of "Poland, 
and. capital of the Ukrain in. the. palatinate of the fame 
name, with an .archbifhop’s .fee and a caftle. It be¬ 
longs to Ruffia, and. carries on a confiderable trade. 
It is divided into the .Old and New Town, and feated 
on the river Nieper, in E. Long. 31. 51. N. Lat. 50. 
1 . 2 , 

-KIPPING (Henry), in Latin Kipplngius, a learn¬ 
ed German Lutheran bom at Boftock; where, after 
having received the degree of mafter of arts, he was 
me thy fame foldiers who prefled him into the fervice. 
This, however, did not prevent his following his (la¬ 
dies. ■ One day while he was upon duty, holding his 
mufcet in one hand and the poet Statius in the other, 
a Swedith counfellor, who perceived .him in that atti¬ 
tude, came up to him, entered into difcourfe with him, 
and then taking him to his houfe made him his librarian, 
and procured him the under-redtorftiip of the college 
of Bremen, 'where he died-.in .1678.. He wrote many 
works in Latin; the principal of which are, 1. A 
treatife on the antiquities of the Romans. 2. Ano¬ 
ther on the works of Creation. 3. Several diflertations 
on the Old and New Teftament, &c. 

KIRCH (Chriftian Frederic), of Berlin, a celebra¬ 
ted aftronomer, was born at Guben in 1694, and ac¬ 
quired great reputation in the obiervatories of Dant-' 
zic and Berlin. Godfrey Kirch his father, and Mary 
his mother, acquired confiderable reputation by their 
aftronomical obfervations. This family correfponded 
with all the learned focieties of Europe, and their 
aftronomical works are in high repute. 

KIRCHER (Athanafius), a famous philofopher 
and mathematician, was born at Fulde in 1601. In 
1618 he entered into the fociety of the Jefuits, and 
taught philofophy, mathematics, the Hebrew and 
Svriac languages, in the univerfity of Wirtfburg, with 
great applaufe till the year 1631. He went to France 
on account of the ravages committed by the Swedes 
in Franconia, and lived fome time at Avignon. He 
-was afterwards called to Rome, where he taught ma¬ 
thematics in the Roman college, collefted a rich ca¬ 
binet of machines and antiquities, and died in 1680. 

•KIRCHMAN (John), an eminent German divine, 
was born at Lubec in 1575. He ftudied in feveral 
places of Germany; in 1602 was made profeffor of 
poetry at Roftock, and in, 16x3 reftor of the uni- 
verfity at Lubec. He exercifed this laft employment 
with an extraordinary application, during the reft of 
his life, and died in 1643, He wrote feveral works; 
the mod efteemed of which are, 1. De funeribus tRo- 
manorum. 2. DeanifuHs liberJingularis. 


KIRIATHAIM, (anc. geog.), one of the towns Klnatlulm 
built by the Reubendes; reckoned to the tribe of ,|| 
Reuben (Joihua, xiii.), 12 miles to the weft of Midaba. -Kirkby. _ 
The ancient reftdence of the giants called Emm. 

KIRIATH arba. See Hebron. 

Ki iATH-Baal , or Cariath-baal., . called alfo Kl- 
riath-jearim, “ the city of the woods;” one of the 
cities of the Gibeonites belonging to the tribe of Ju. 
dah, nine miles from Aelia, in the road to Diofpolis. 

It was alfo called Baa la (Joftiua). The ark of the 
covenant, after its recovery from the Phililtines, ftood 
for fome time in this city (1 Sam. vii). 

KIRK, a Saxon term, fignifying the fame with 
church. 

KiRK-SeJJions, the name of a petty ecclefiaftical ju¬ 
dicatory in Scotland. Each pariih, according to its 
extent, is divided into feveral particular di drifts, 
every one of which has its own elder and deacon to 
overfee it. A confiftory of the minifters, elders, and 
deacons of a parith, form a kirk-feffion.—Thefe meet 
once a week, the minifter being their moderator, but 
without a negative voice. It regulates matters rela¬ 
ting to public worfnip, elections, catechifmg, vilita- 
tions, &c. It judges in matters of lefs fcandal; but 
greater, .as adultery, are left to the prefbytery; and 
in all cafes an appeal lies from it to the prefbytery. 

Kirk feflions have likewife the care of the poor and 
poor’s funds. 

KIRKALDY, a town of the county of Fife in 
Scotland, two miles to the north-eaft of Kinghom. 

It is a royal borough, the feat of a prefbytery, and 
gives the title of baron to the earl of Melvill. The 
town is populous, well built, and extends a mile in 
length from eaft to weft, enjoying a tolerable fhare of 
trade by exporting its own produce and manufactures 
of corn, coal, linen, and fait. W- Long. 3. o. N. 

Lat. 56. 8. 

KIRKBY Lonsdale, a town of Weftmoreland, 

253 miles from London. It is a large place, with a 
woollen manufaftory, and a market on Tuefday. 

KiRKBr-Steven, or Stephen’s-Church, a town of Well- 
morelaftd, 257 miles from London, (lands on the ri¬ 
ver Eden near Sedbergh and Afgarth. The church is 
a large building with a lofty tower; in it are feveral 
old monuments, Here is a good free fchoot that has 
two exhibitions. The town is noted for the manufac¬ 
tory of yarn dockings ; and it has a market and a fair. 

KiRKBr-Thore, a town of Weftmoreland, (lands al¬ 
fo on the river Eden, north-weft of Appleby, 267 miles 
from London. A horn of a moofe-deer was found 
here a few years fince, at the depth of four feet from 
the furface of the earth ; and feveral other antiquities 
have been dug up or taken out of a well, difcovered 
at the end of the town near the bridge. Below it are 
the vaft ruins of an ancient town, where Roman coins 
and urns are frequently dug up. The people call it 
Whely-caflle, 300 yards in length, and 150 in breadth, 
with three entrances on each fide, with bulwarks' be-, 
fore them. At a little diftance from thence Roman 
urns are found containing bones and allies. The old. 
military-way runs through it, called the Malden-way , 
becaufe it began at Maiden-caftle in Stainmore in York- 
fhire, north riding. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, beginning at the middle of 
Dumfries-fhire in Scotland, makes a confiderable part' 

of 
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JtirtJiam of Galloway, of which the earls of Nithfdale were he¬ 
ll reditary ftewards. The face of the country exhibits 
Kirkwall. a pp earance of one continued heath, producing no¬ 
thing but pafture for fheep and fmall black cattle, 
which are generally fold in England ; yet thefe dufky 
moors are interfered with pleafant valleys, and adorn¬ 
ed with a great number of cattles belonging to private 
gentlemen, every houfe being furrounded with an a- 
greeable plantation. It is watered by the river Uee ; 
which, taking its rife from the' mountains near Car- 
rick, runs through a trail of land about 70 miles in 
length, and, entering the lrilh fea, forms the harbour 
of Kirkcudbright, a fmall inconfiderable borough, ad¬ 
mirably fituated for the filhery and other branches of 
commerce, which are almoft totally neglefted through 
the- poverty and indolence of the inhabitants. There 
is no other town of any confequence in this ftewartry. 
Kirkcudbright gives title of baron to the Maclellans, 
who formerly were a powerful family in the county. 

KIRKHAM, a town of Lancafhire, 221 miles from 
London, hands near the Ribble, fix miles from the 
Irifh fea, in that part of the country called the Field- 
lands. It has a market and three fairs, and a free 
fchool well endowed. By the late inland navigation, 
it has a communication with the rivers Merfey, Dee, 
Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, 
Thames, Avon, &c. which navigation, including its 
windings, extends above 500 miles, in the counties of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Weftmoreland, Chefter, 
Warwick, Leicefter, Oxford, Worcefter, &c. 

KIRKOSWALD, a town of Cumberland on the 
Eden, 291 miles from London. It had formerly a cat¬ 
tle, which was demolifhed above 100 years ago. It 
has a market and two fairs. Its church is a very ir¬ 
regular old building ; and the belfrey is placed diftant 
from the church on the top of an hill, that the found 
of the bells might be more eafily heard by the circum¬ 
jacent villages. 

KIRKWALL, the capital of the Orkneys, fitua¬ 
ted in the ittand of Pomona, in W. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 
58. 33. It is built upon an inlet of the fea near the 
middle of the ifland, having a very fafe road and har¬ 
bour for fhipping. It is a royal borough, governed 
by a provoft, four bailiffs, and a common-council. It 
was formerly poffeffed by the Norwegians, who be¬ 
llowed upon it the name of Crucoviaca. From king 
James III. of Scotland they obtained a new charter 
empowering them to elefl their own magiftrates year¬ 
ly, to hold borough-courts, arreft, imprifon, make 
laws and ordinances for the right government of the 
town: to have a weekly market, and three fairs an¬ 
nually at certain fixed terms: he moreover granted 
to them fome lands adjoining to the town, with 
the cuftoms and Ihore-dues, the power of a pit and 
gallows, and exempted them from the expence of 
fending commiflioners to parliaments This charter 
has been confirmed by fucceeding monarchs. At pre- 
fent Kirkwall is the feat of juftice, where the fteward, 
Iheriff, and commiffary, hold their feveral courts of ju- 
rifdiftion: Here is likewife a public grammar-fchool, 
endowed with a competent falary for the matter. The 
town confifts of one narrow ftreet about a mile in 
length; the houfes are chiefly covered with flate,- 
though not at all remarkable for neatnefs and conve¬ 
nience.— The principal edifices are the cathedral. 


church and the bifhop’s palace. The former, called Kirftefnira 
St Magnus, from Magnus king of Norway, the fup- I 
pofed founder of the town, is a large Gothic llruc- . 1 ' _■ 

ture : the roof is fupported by 14 pillars on each 
fide, and the fpire is built upon four large columns. 

The gates are decorated with a kind of Mefaic work,- 
of red and white ftones elegantly carved and flowered. 

By the ruins of the king’s cattle or citadel, it ap¬ 
pears to have been a ftrong and ftately fortrefs. At 
the north end of the town there is a loit of fortifica¬ 
tion built by the Englilh in the time ot Oliver Crom¬ 
well. It is furrounded with a ditch and rampart,- 
and Hill mounted with fome cannon for the defence, of 
the harbour. 

KIRSTENIUS (Peter), profeflor of phyilc at 
ffjpfal, and phyfician-extraordinary to the queen of 
Sweden, was born at Breflaw in 1577. He ftudied 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, natural philofophy,- 
anatomy, botany, and other fciences. Being told that-’ 
a man could not diftinguilh himfelf in phyfic unlefs- 
he underftood Avicenna, he applied himfelf to the: 
ftudy of Arabic; and not only to read Avicenna, but 
alfo Mefue, Rhafis, Abenzoar, Abukalis, and Aver- 
roes. He vifited Spain, Italy, England, and did 
not return home from his travels till after feven years. 

He was chofen by the magiftrates of Breflaw to have 
the direftion of their college and of their fchools. , A' 
fit of ficknefs having obliged him to refign that diffi¬ 
cult employment, with which he was alfo much dif- 
gufted, he applied himfelf chiefly to the practice of 
phyfic, and went with his family into Pruffia. Here 
he obtained the friendfhip and efteem of the chancellor' 
Oxenftiern, whom he accompanied into Sweden; 
where he was made profeflor of phyfic in the univer- 
fity of Upfal, and phyfician to the queen. He died' 
in 164O. It is faid in his epitaph, that he underftood 
26 languages. He wrote many works; among which 
are, 1. Liber ftcundus Canonis Avicenna, typ'u- Arabicis, 
ex MSS. editus, et ad verbum in Latinum tranjlatus, in 
folio. 2. De vero ufu et abufu Medicine'. 3. Gram - 
matica Arabica, folio. 4. Vita quatuor Evangelijlarum , 
ex antiquiffimit codice MSS. Arabico eruta , in folio. 5. 

Note in Evangelicum S. Matt hat, ex collatione textuum 
ArabicOrum, -Syriacorum, JFgyptiacorum, Gr&corum, &. La~- 
tinorum, in folio &c. 

He ought not to be confounded with George Kir*- 
Jlenius, another learned phyfician and naturalift, who' 
was bom at Stettin, and died in t66o; and alfo wrote- 
feveral works which are efteemed. 

KIRTLE, a term ufed for a fliort jacket; alfo for 
a quantity of flax about a hundred weight. . 

KIRTON, or Kirkton,. a town of Lincolnflure, 

151 miles from London. It had its name from its 
kirk or church, which* is- truly magnificent. It has a 
market and two fairs. This place is famous for the 
pippin, which, when grafted on its ftock, is called 
the rennet. It gives names to its hundreds, in which- 
are four villages of the fame name. 

KISSER, the ancient Colonia Affuras in Africa, 
as appears from many inferiptions ftill to be met with 
in the place. Here is a triumphal arch done in a very 
good tafte : there is alfo a fmall temple of a fquare fi¬ 
gure, having feveral inftruments of facrifice carved 
upon it; but the execution is much • inferior to the; 
defign, which is very curious, The town is- fituated 
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fCiffing, .'in the kingdom of Tunis, on the declivity of a hill, 
v Kl ‘ 1 ~ 1 ’ above a large'fertile plain; which is Hill called the 
plain of Surfu, probably from its ancient name Af- 

firas. 

KISSING, by way of falutation, or as a token of 
refpedt, has been ..pradtifed in all nations. The Ro¬ 
man emperors faluted their principal officers by a kifs. 
Killing the; mouth or the eyes was the ufual compli¬ 
ment upon any promotion or happy event. Soldiers 
kilted the general’s hand when he quitted his office. 
Fathers,.among!! the Romans, had fo much delicacy, 
that they never embraced their wives in the prefence 
of their daughters. Near relations were allowed to 
kifs their female kindred on the mouth: but this was 
done in order to know whether they fmelt of wine or 
not; becaufe the Roman ladies, in fpite of a prohibi¬ 
tion to the contrary, were fometimes found to have made 
too free with the juice of the grape. Slaves killed their 
mailers hand, who ufed to hold it out to them for that 
purpofe. Killing was a cuftomary mode of falutation 
amongft the Jews, as we may colled from the circum- 
ftance of Judas approaching his Mailer with a kifs. 
Relations ufed to kifs their kindred when dying, and 
when dead; when dying, out of a ftrange opinion that 
they lliould imbibe the departing foul; and when dead, 
by way of valedidory ceremony. They even killed 
the corpfe after it was conveyed to the pile, when it 
had been feven or eight days dead. 

KISTI, an Afiatic nation, which extends from the 
higheft ridge of Caucasus, along the Sundlha rivulets. 
* Memoir According to Major Rennel*, they are bounded to 
of a map of the well by the little Cabarda, to the eaft by the Tar- 
the countries tars and Lefguis, and to the fouth by the Lefguis 
comprehend- atu j Georgians. He imagines they may be the people 
"th^Biact w h° m Gaerber calls the Taulinzi, i. e-“ mountaineers,” 
Sea and the and to whom he attributes the following ftrange cu- 
Xiafpian, ftom:—“ When a gueft or ftranger comes to lodge 

with them, one of the holt’s daughters is obliged to 
receive him, to unfaddle and feed his horfe, take care 
of his baggage, prepare his dinner, pafs the night with 
him, and continue at his difpofal during his ftay. At 
his departure, Ihe faddles his horfe and packs up his 
baggage. It would be very uncourtly to refufe any 
of thefe marks of hofpitality.” The different tribes of 
this reftlefs and turbulent nation are generally at va¬ 
riance with each other, and with all their neighbours. 
Their dialedts have no analogy with any known lan¬ 
guage, and their hiftory and origin are at prefent ut¬ 
terly unknown. 

Their diftridfs, as enumerated in Major Rennel’s Me¬ 
moir, are, 1. Ingufhi, about 60 miles to the fouthward 
of Mofdok, in the high mountains about the Kum- 
belei. 2. Endery; and, 3. Axai, on a low ridge be¬ 
tween the Sundlha and Iaxai rivers. In their terri¬ 
tories are the hotwells. 4. Ackinyurt, towards the 
upper part of the Sundlha and Kumbelei. 5. Ardakli, 
on the Rolhni that joins the Sundlha. 6. Wapi, near 
the Offetin village Tlhim, towards the fource of the 
Terek. 7. Angulht, on the upper part of the Kum¬ 
belei. 8. Shalkha, called by the Ruffians Maloi An- 
gujht. 9. Tlhetlhen, on the lower part of the Argun 
river. 10. Atakhi, a fmalLdiftridt on the upper part 
Of the Argun. 11. Kulga, or Dlhanti, in the high 
mountains. 12. Galgai, or Halha^about the fource of 
theAfai, a Sundlha rivulet. 13. Tfliabrilo, and Sha- 
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bul, on the Sundlha. 14. Tluilhni Kabul, on the Kifti 
Rolhni, a Sundlha rivulet. 15. Karaboulak, a wan- 11 
dering tribe, who have their little villages about the K )tc h«>- 
fix uppermoft rivulets of the Sundlha, particularly the 
Fortan. 16. Meefti, Meredlhi, Galalhka, and Duban, 
are fmall tribes on the Axai, 

The Ingulhi, or firft of the above tribes, fnbmitted 
to Ruffia in 1770. They are capable of arming about 
5000 men ; they call themfelves hgujhi, Kijir , or Iialha ; 
they live in villages near each other, containing about 
20 or 30 heufes; are diligent hulbandmen, and rich 
in cattle. Many of their villages have a Hone tower, 
which ferves in time of war as a retreat to their women 
and children, and as a magazine for their effedts. 

Thefe people are all armed, and have the cuftom of 
wearing lhields.—Their religion is very fimple, but 
has fome traces of Chriftianity .• they believe in one 
God, whom they call DaiU, but have no faints or re¬ 
ligious perfons; they celebrate Sunday, not by any re¬ 
ligious ceremony, but by refting from labour; they have 
a fall in fpring, and another in fummer ; they obferve 
no ceremonies either at births or deaths ; they allow of 
polygamy, and eat pork. One kind of facrifice is ufii- 
al among them: at certain times a Iheep is killed by a 
perfon who feems to be confidered as a kind of prieft, 
as he is obliged to live in a Hate of celibacy. His ha¬ 
bitation is in the mountains, near an old ftone church, 
which is faid to be adorned with various ftatues and in- 
feriptions. Under the church is a vault that contains 
certain old books, which, however, no one ever at¬ 
tempts to approach. Mr Guldenftaedt j- was prevent- f Xeife, 
ed by the weather from vifiting this church. vol. I- 

The 6th, 7th, and 8th tribes, which were formerly H* U®* 
tributary to the Cabardean princes, fubmitted to Ruf- 
Ha in 1770. The ninth, Tfhetfhen, is governed by its 
own chiefs, who are related to the Avar-Khan. This 
tribe is fo numerous and warlike, and has given the 
Ruffians fo'much trouble, that its name is ufually given 
by them to the whole Kifti nation. The chief village 
of Tfhetfhen lies on the Argun, about 15 miles from 
its mouth. Its other principal villages are Hadfhiaul 
and Iangent, both on the Sundlha. 

KIT, in mufic, the name of a fmall violin of fuch 
form and dimenfion as to be capable of being carried 
in a cafe or fheath in the pocket. Its length, mea- 
furing from the extremities, is about 16 inches, and 
that of the bow about 17. Small as this inftrument is, 
its powers are coextenfive with thofe of the violin. 

Kir-Kat Club, an affociation of above 30 Englifh no¬ 
blemen and gentlemen of diftinguifhed merit, formed 
in 1703, purely to unite their zeal in favour of the Pro- 
teftantffucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. Their name 
was derived from Chriftopher Kat, a paltry cook, near 
the tavern where they met in King’s-ftreet, Weftmin- 
fter, who often fnpplied them with tarts. Old Jacob 
Tonfon was their bookfeller ; and that family is in pof- 
feffion of a pidlure of the original members of this fa¬ 
mous club, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. The de- 
fign of thefe gentlemen was to recommend and encou¬ 
rage true loyalty by the powerful influence of wit and 
humour; and Sir Samuel Garth diftinguifhed hlmfelf 
by the extempore epigrams he made on their toafts, 
which were inferibed on their drinking glaffes. 

KITCHEN, the room in a houfe where the provi- 
fions are cooked. 

Army 
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Kitchen. Army KifCSBN, is a fpace of about 16 or 18 feet 
' diameter, with a ditch furrounding it three feet wide; 
the oppofite bank of which ferves as a feat for the men 
who drefs the vidtuals. The kitchens of the flank com¬ 
panies are contiguous to the outline of the camp ; and 
the intermediate fpace is generally dillributed equally 
for the remaining kitchens; and as each tent forms a 
mefs, each kitchen muft have as many lire-places as 
there are tents in the company. 

Kitchen- Garden, a piece of ground laid out for 
the cuftivation of fruit, herbs, pulfe, and other vege¬ 
tables, ufed in the kitchen. 

A kitchen-garden ought to he fituated on one fide 
of the heufe, near the fables, from whence the dung 
may be eafily conveyed into it; and after having built 
the wall, borders Ihould be made under them ; which, 
according to Miller, ought to be eight or ten feet 
broad: upon thofe borders expofed to the fouth, ma¬ 
ny forts of early plants may be fown; and upon thofe 
expofed to the north, you may have fome late crops, 
taking care not to plant any fort of deep-rooting 
plants, efpecially beans and peafe, too near the fruit- 
trees. You fhould next proceed to divide the ground 
into quarters; the bed figures for thefe is a fquare or 
an oblong, if the ground will admit of it; otherwife 
they may be of that fhape which will be moft advan¬ 
tageous to the ground: the fize of thefe quarters 
fhould be proportioned to -that of the garden ; if they 
are too fmall, your ground will be loll in walks, and 
the quarters being inclofed by efpaliers of fruit-trees, 
the plants will draw up flender, for want of a more 
open expofure. The walks fhould alfo be proportion¬ 
ed to the fize of the ground: thefe in a fmall garden 
fhould be fix feet broad, but in a large one ten; and 
on each fide of the walk there fhould be allowed a 
border three or four feet wide between it and the 
efpalier; and in thefe borders may be fown fome fmall 
falads, or any other herbs that do not take deep root 
or continue long; but thefe quarters fhould not be 
fown or planted with the fame crop two years toge¬ 
ther. In one of thefe quarters, fituated nearelt to the 
ftables, and belt defended from the cold winds, fhould 
be the hot-beds, for early cucumbers, melons, See. 
and'to thefe there fnould be a paflage from the ftables, 
and a gate through which a fmall cart may enter. 
The moft important points of general culture confift 
in well digging and manuring the foil; and giving a pro¬ 
per diftance to each plant, according to their different 
growths : as alfo in keeping them clear from weeds; 
for which purpofe, you fhould always obferve to 
keep your dung-hills clear from them, otherwife their 
feeds will be conftantiy brought in and fpread with the 
dung. 

KITE, in ornithology. See Falco, fp. 8. 

KITTLWAKE, in ornithology. See Larus. 

KIU-hoa. See Parthemium. 

KIUN-tcheou-fou. See H.ii-Nan. 

KLEINPOVIA, in botany : A genus of the de- 
candria order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th order, Columniferx. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; 
the petals five ; the neftarium campanulated and pe¬ 
dunculated, containing the ftamina; the capfule is in¬ 
flated and five-feeded. 

KLEIST (Edward Chriftian de), a celebrated 
Vol. IX. 


German poet, and a foldier of diflingu;fried bravery, Kleift. 
was born at Zeblin, in Pomerania, in 1715. At ~ 
nine years of age he was fent to purfue his ftudies at 
Cron in Poland ; and he afterwards ftudied at Dant- 
zick and Koningfburg. Having finifhed his ftudies 
he went to vifit his relations in Denmark, who invited 
him to fettle there ; and having in vain endeavoured 
to obtain preferment in the law, at 21 years of age 
accepted of a poft in the Danifh army. He then ap¬ 
plied himfelf to the ftudy of all the fciences that have 
a relation to military affairs, with the fame affiduity 
as he had before ftudied civil law. In 1740, at the 
beginning of the reign of Frederic king of Pruffia, 

Mr de Kleift went to Berlin, and was prefented to 
his majefty, who made him lieutenant of his brother 
prince Henry’s regiment: and he was in all the cam¬ 
paigns which diftinguifhed the five firft years of the 
king of Prulfia’s reign. In 1749 he obtained the poft 
of captain; and in that year pubiilhed his excellent 
poem on the Spring. Before the breaking out of the 
laft war, the king chofe him, with fome other officers 
at Potfdam, companions to the young prince Frede- 
ric-William of Pruffia, and to eat at his table. In 
the firft campaign, in 1756, he was nominated major 
of Haufen’s regiment; which being in garrifon at 
Leipfic, he had time to finilh feveral new poems. 

After the battle of Rofbach, the king gave him, by 
an order in his own hand-writing, the irifpection of the 
great hofpital eftablifhed at Leipfic. And on this 
occafion his humanity was celebrated by the fick and 
wounded of both parties, and his difintereftednefs was 
equally admired by all the inhabitants of that city. 

In 1758, Prince Henry coming to Leipfic, Mr Kleift 
defired toferve in his army with the regiment of Hau- 
fen, which was readily granted. Opportunities of 
diftinguifliing himfelf could not be wanting under that 
great officer, and he always communicated his cou¬ 
rage to the battalion under his command. He alfo 
ferved that prince at the beginning of the campaign of 
1 759, when he was with him in Franconia, and in all 
the expeditions of that army, till he was detached with 
the troops under general de Fink to join the king’s 
army. On the 12th of Auguft was fought the bloody 
battle of Kunerfdorf, in which he fell. He attacked 
the flank of the Ruffians, and affifted in gaining three 
batteries. In thefe bloody attacks he received twelve 
contufions; and the two firft fingers of his right hand 
being wounded, he was forced to hold his fword in 
the left. His poft of major obliged him to remain 
behind the ranks; but he no fooner perceived the 
commander of the battalion wounded and carried away, 
than he inftantly put himfelf at the head of his troops. 

He led his battalion in the midft of the terrible fire 
of the enemy’s artillery, againft the fourth battery. 

Fie called up the colours of the regiment; and, ta¬ 
king an enfign by the arm, led him on. Here he 
received a ball in his left arm ; when, being no longer 
able to hold his fword in his left hand, he took it 
again in the right, and held it with the two laft fingers 
and his thumb. He ftill puftied forward, and was 
within thirty fteps of the battery, when his tight leg 
was ffiattered by the wadding of one of the great guns; 
and he fell from his horfe, crying to his men, “ My 
boys, don’t abandon your king.” By the affift- 
ance of thofe who furrounded him, he endeavoured 
3 O twice 
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twice to remount his horfe; but his ftrength. forfook breadth in 


him, and he fainted. He was then carried behind 
the line ; where a furgeon attempting to drefs his 
wounds, was fhot dead. The Coffacs arriving foon 
after, ftripped Mr Kleift naked, and threw him into 
a miry place ; where fome Ruffian hulfars found him 
in the night, and laid him upon fome ftraw near the 
fire of the grand guard, covered him with a cloak, put 
a hat on his head, and gave him fome bread and wa¬ 
ter. In the morning one of them offered him a piece 
of filver, which he refufed ; on which he tolled it up¬ 
on the cloak that covered him, and then departed with 
his companions. Soon after the Coffacs returned, and 
took all that the generous huffars had given him. Thus 
he again lay naked on the earth: and in that cruel 
fituation continued till noon, when he was known by 
a .Ruffian officer, who caufed him to be conveyed in 
a waggon to Frankfort on the Oder ; where he arri¬ 
ved in the evening, in a very weak ftate, and was in- 
ftantly put into the hands of the furgeons. But the 
fradlured bones feparating, broke an artery, and he 
died by the lofs of blood. The city of Frankfort be¬ 
ing then in the hands of the enemy, they buried this 
Pruffian hero with all military honours : the governor, 
a great number of the Ruffian officers, the magiftrates 
ef the city, with the profeffors and the ftudents, form¬ 
ed the proceffion, preceded by the funeral mufic. Mr 
Kleift’s poems, which are greatly admired, are ele¬ 
gantly printed in the German tongue, in 2 volumes 
8 vo. 

KNARESBOROUGH, a town in the Weft Ri¬ 
ding ofYorkfhire in England, 199 miles from London, 
is an ancient borough by prefcription, called by fo¬ 
reigners the Yorljhire Spate. It is almoft encompafted 
by the river Nid, which iffues from the bottom of 
Craven-hills ; and had a priory, with a caftle, long 
fince demoliffied, on a craggy reck, whence it took the 
name. The town is about three furlongs in length; 
and the parift is famous for four medicinal fprings 
near each other, and yet of different qualities- 1. The 
fweet fpaw, or vitriolic well, in Knarefborough foreft, 
three miles from the town, which was difeovered in 
1620. 2. The flanking, or fulphureous fpaw, which is 

ufed only in bathing. 3. St Mungo’s, a cold-bath, four 
miles from the town. 4. The dropping-well, which 
is in the town, and the moft noted petrifying fpring 
in England, fo called by reafon of its dropping from 
the fpongy rock hanging over it. The ground which 
receives it, before it joins the well, is, for 12 yards 
long, become a folid rock. From the well it runs in¬ 
to the Nid, where the fpring water has made a rock 
that ftretches fome yards into the river. The adjacent 
fields are noted for liquorice, and a foft yellow marie, 
which is rich manure. The town is governed by a 
bailiff. Its baths are not fo much frequented fince 
Scarborough Spaw came in vogue It has a good 
market and fix fairs. Here is a ftone bridge over the 
river, near one end of which is a cell dug out of the 
rock, and called St Robert’s chapel. 

KNAPDALE, one of the divifions of Argyleffiire 
in Scotland. It is parted from Cowal on the eaft by 
Lochfyn, borders with Kintyre on the fouth, with 
Lorn on the north, by Braidalbin 1 on the north-eaft, 
and on the weft by the Hebrides. Its length from 
north to fouth does not exceed 20 miles, and the 
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fome places may amount to 13. It is Knapfack, 
joined to Kintyre by a neck of land not above a mile Knee. 
broad, over which the country people draw their boats, v " - 
to avoid failing round Kintyre. This part of Knap¬ 
dale abounds with lakes, fome of them containing lit¬ 
tle iflands, on which there are caftles belonging to dif¬ 
ferent proprietors. The grounds are more adapted for 
pafturage than grain; but that on the fide ol Lochow 
is fruitful in both. 

KNAPSACK, in a military fenfe, a rough leather 
bag which a, foldier carries on his back, and which 
contains all his neceffaries. Square knapfacks are 
moft convenient; and ffiould be made with a divi¬ 
sion to hold the fhoes, black-ball and brulhes, feparatc 
from the linen. White goat-fkins are the beft. 

KNAVE, an old Saxon word, which had at firft a 
fenfe of fimplicity and innocence, for it figniied a boy? 

Sax. cnapa, whence a knave-child, i. e. a boy, diftm- 
guifhed from a girl, in feveral old writers; afterwards 
it was taken for a fervant-boy, and at length for any 
fervant-man. Alfo it was applied to- a minifter or 
officer that bore the fhield or weapon of his fuperior ; 
as field-knapa, whom the Latins call armiger, and the 
French efeuyer, 14 Edg. III. c. 3. And it was fome- 
times of old made ufe of as a titular addition ; as Joan¬ 
nes C.Jilius Willielmi C.de Derby, knave, &c. 22 Hen. VII. 
c. 3 7. The word is now perverted to the hardeft mean¬ 
ing, viz. a falfe deceitfulfellow, 

KNAVESHIP, in Scots law, one of the names of 
the fmall duties payable in thirlage to the miller’s fer- 
vants, called fequels. 

KNAUTIA, in botany ; A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 48th 
order, Aggregates. The common calyx is oblong, fimple,, 
quinqueflorous ; the proper one fimple, fuperior; thu 
florets irregular ; the receptacle naked. 

KNEE, in anatomy, the articulation of the thigh 
and leg bones. See Anatomy, n° 59. 

Knee, in a fhip, a crooked piece of timber, having- 
two branches or arms, and generally ufed to conneft 
the beams of a fhip with her fides or timbers. 

The branches of the knees form an angle of greater 
or fmaller extent, according to the mutual fituation of 
the pieces which they are defigned to unite. One 
branch is fecurely bolted to one of the deck-beams, 
whilft the other is in the fame manner attached to the 
correfponding timber in the ffiips fide, as reprefcnted 
by E in the plate of MiDSHip-Frame. 

Befides the great utility of knees rn connedting the 
beams and timbers in one compadt frame, they con¬ 
tribute greatly to the ftrength and folidity of the fhip, 
in the different parts of her frame to which they are 
bolted; and thereby enable her with great firmnefs 
to reflft the effedts of a turbulent fea. 

In fixing of thefe pieces, it is occafionally neceffary 
to give an oblique diredtion to the vertical or fide 
branch, in order to avoid the range of an adjacent gun- 
port, orbecaufe the knee may be fo ffiaped as to require 
this difpofition ; it being fometimes difficult to procure 
fo great a variety of knees as may be neceffary in. the 
conftrudlion of a number of ffiips of war. 

In France,thefcarcity of thefe pieces has obliged their 
fhip-wrights frequently to form their knees of iron. 

Knees are either faid to be lodging or hanging. The 

former 
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former are fixed horizontally in the Chip's frame, having 
one arm bolted to the beam, and the other acrofs two 
or three timbers, as reprefented in the Deck, Plate 
CLVI. .The latter are fixed vertically, as we have 
defcribed above. See alfo Ship-B uilding, Deck, and 
MiDSHip-Framt. 

Knee of the Head, a large flat piece of timber, fixed 
edgeways upon the fore-part of a Chip’s Clem, and fup- 
porting the ornamental figure or image placed under 
the bowfprit. See SHip-Building. 

The knee of the head , which may properly be de¬ 
fined a continuation of the Clem, as being prolonged 
from the ftem forwards, is extremely broad at the 
upper-part, and accordingly compofed of feveral pieces 
united into one, YY (Pieces of the Hull, in Snip-Build¬ 
ing Plates). It is let into the head, and fecured to 
the Chip’s bows by ftrong knees fixed horizontally 
upon both, and called the cheeks of the head. The heel 
of it is fcarfed to the upper end of the fore-foot; and 
it is faftened to the ftem above by a knee, called a 
Jlandard, exprefled by & in the plate. 

Befides fupporting the figure of the head, this piece 
is otherwife ufeful, as ferving to fecure the boom 
or bumkin, by which the fore-tack is extended to wind¬ 
ward ; and by its great breadth, preventing the Chip 
from falling to leeward when clofe-hauled fo much as 
fhe would otherwife do. It alfo affords a greater fe- 
curity to the bowfprit, by increafing the angle of the 
bob-ftay, fo as to make it adt more perpendicularly on 
the bowfprit. 

The knee of the head is a phrafe peculiar to fhip- 
wrights; as this piece is always called the cut-water 
by feamen, if we except a few, who, affedting to be 
wifer than their brethren, have adopted this expreffion 
probably on the prefumption that the other is a cant- 
phrafe or vulgarifm. 

Carling Knees, in a Chip, thofe timbers which ex¬ 
tend from the Chip to the hatch-way, and bear up the 
deck on both fides. 

KNELLER (Sir Godfrey), a painter, whofe fame 
is well eftablifhed in Great Britain. He was born at 
Lubec in 1648 ; and received his firft inftrudtions in 
the fchool of Rembrant, but became afterwards a dif- 
ciple of Ferdinand Bob When he had gained as 
much knowledge as that fchool afforded him, he tra¬ 
velled to Rome, where he fixed his particular attention 
on Titian and the Caraccii. He afterwards vifited Ve¬ 
nice, and diftinguiftied himfelf fo effediually in that 
city by his hiftorical pidtures and portraits of the noble 
families there, that his reputation became confiderable 
in Italy. By the advice of fome friends he went at 
laft to England, where it was his good fortune to gain 
the favour of the duke of Monmouth: by his recom¬ 
mendation, he drew the pidture of King Charles II. 
more than once j who was fo taken with his fkill in 
doing it, that he ufed to come and fit to him at his 
houfe in Covent-garden piazza. The death of Sir 
Peter Lely left him without a competitor in England, 
and from that time his fortune and fame were tho¬ 
roughly eftablifhed. No Painter could have more in- 
ceflant employment, and no painter could be more 
diftinguiftied by public honour. He was ftate-painter 
to Charles II. James II. William III. Queen Anne, 
and George I. equally efteemed and refpedted by them 
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all: the Emperor Leopold made him a knight of the 
Roman empire, and king George I. created him a ba¬ 
ronet. Molt of the nobility and gentry had the'ir like- 
nefles taken by him, and no painter excelled him in a 
fure outline, or in the graceful difpofition of his figures: 
his works were celebrated by the beft poets in, his time. 
He built himfelf an elegant houfe at Whitton near 
Hampton-court, where he fpent the latter part of his, 
life ; and died in 1726. 

KNIFE is a well-known inftrument, made for cut- 
form to the ufes for which it is 


Ki.ifc, 


m 
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ting, and adapted 
defigned. 

Knives are faid to have been firft made in England 
in 1563, by one Matthews, on Fleet-bridge, London. 
The importation of all forts of knives is prohibited 
in Enland. 

KNIGHT (eqites), among the Romans, a perfon 
of the fecond degree of nobility, following immediate¬ 
ly that of the fenators. See Equestrian Order „ and 
Equites. 

Knight, or Cnecht (Germ.), in feodal hiftory, was 
originally an appellation or title given by the ancient 
Germans to their youth after being admitted to the 
privileges of bearing arms. 

The paffion for arms among the Germanic ftates, 
as defcribed by Dr Stuart *, was carried to extremity. 
It was amidft feenes of death and peril that the young 
were educated : It was by valour and feats of prowefs 
that the ambitious fignalized their manhood. All the 
honours they knew were allotted to the brave. The 
fword opened the path to glory; It was in the field 
that the ingenious and the noble flattered moft their 
pride, and acquired an afcendancy. The ftrength of 
their bodies, and the vigour of their counfels, fur- 
rounded them with warriors, and lifted them to com¬ 
mand. 

But, among thefe nations, when the individual felt 
the call of valour, and wifhed to try his ftrength 
againft an enemy, he could not of his own authority 
take the lance and the javelin. The admiffion of their 
youth to the privilege of bearing arms, was a matter 
of too much importance to be left to chance or their 
own choice. A form was invented by which they were 
advanced to that honour. 

The council of the diftrifr, or of the canton to 
which the candidate belonged, was affembled. His 
age and his qualifications were inquired into ; and if 
he was deemed worthy of being admitted to the pri¬ 
vileges of a foldier, a chieftain, his father or one of 
his kindred adorned him with a fhield and the lance. 
In confequence ofthis folemnity, he prepared to diftin- 
guilh himfelf; his mind opened to the cares of the pub¬ 
lic ; and the domeftic concerns, or the offices of the 
family from which he had fprung, were no longer the 
objedts of his attention. To this ceremony, fo Ample 
and fo interefting, the inftitution of knighthood is in¬ 
debted for its rife. 

Knighthood, however, as a fyftem, known under 
the denomination of Chivalry, is to be dated only 
from the nth century. All Europe being reduced 
to a ftate of anarchy and confufion on the decline of 
the houfe of Charlemagne, every proprietor of a manor 
or lordflup became a petty fovereign; the manlion- 
houfe was fortified by a moat, defended by a guard, 
3 O 2 and 
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^ Knight, and called a cajile. The governor had a party of 700 
v ’ or 800 men at his command ; and with thefe he ufed 
frequently to make excurfions, which commonly ended 
in a battle with the lord of feme petty Hate of the 
fame kind, whofe caftle was then pillaged, and the 
women and treafures borne off by the conqueror. Du¬ 
ring this ftate of univerfal hoftility, there was no friend¬ 
ly communications between the provinces, nor any 
high roads from one part of the kingdom to another: 
the wealthy traders, who then travelled from place to 
place with their merchandife and their families, were 
in perpetual danger; the lord of almoft every caftle 
extorted fcmething from them on the road ; and at 
laft, fome one more rapacious than the reft, feized up¬ 
on the whole of the cargo, and bore off the women for 
his own ufe. 

Thus caftles became the warehoufes of all kinds of 
rich merchandife, and the prifons of the diftreffed fe¬ 
males whofe fathers or lovers had been plundered or 
flain, and who being therefore feldom difpofed to 
take the thief or murderer into favour, were in conti¬ 
nual danger of a rape. 

But as fome are always diftinguifhed by virtue in 
the moil general deferiion, it happened that many 
lords infenfibly affociated to reprefs thefe fallies of vio¬ 
lence and rapine, to fecure property, and protect the 
ladies. Among thefe were many lords of great fiefs ; 
and the affociation was at length ftrengthened by a 
folemn vow, and received the fanriion of a religious 
ceremony. As the firft knights were men of the' 
higheft rank, and the largeft poffeffions, fuch having 
moft to lole, and the leaft temptation to fteal, the fra¬ 
ternity was regarded with a kind of reverence, even 
by thofe againft whom it was formed. Admiffion into 
the order was deemed the higheft honour; many ex¬ 
traordinary qualifications were required in a candidate, 
and many new ceremonies were added at his creation. 
After having failed from fun-rife, confeffed himfelf, 
and received the facrament, he was dreffed in a white 
tunic, and placed by himfelf at a fide-table, where he 
was neither to fpeak, to fmile, nor to eat; while the 
knights and ladies, who were to perform the principal 
parts of the ceremony, were eating, drinking, and 
making merry at the great table. At night his ar¬ 
mour was conveyed to the church where the ceremony 
was performed and here having watched it till the 
morning, he advanced with his fword hanging about his 
neck, and received the benediction of the prieft. He 
then kneeled down before the lady who was to put on 
his armour, who being affifted by perfons of the firft 
rank, buckled on his fpurs, put an helmet on. his head, 
and accoutred him with a coat of mail,, a cuirafs, brace¬ 
lets, cuiifes, and gauntlets. 

Being thus armed' cap-a-pee, the knight who dub¬ 
bed him (truck him three times over the fhoulder with 
the flat fide of his fword, in the name of God, St 
Michael, and St George. He was then obliged to 
Watch all night in all his armour, with his fword gird¬ 
ed, and his lance in his hand. From this time the 
knight devoted himfelf to the redrefs of thofe wrongs 
which, “ patient merit of the unworthy takesto 
fecure merchants from the rapacious cruelty of bandit¬ 
ti, and women from ravifhers, to whofe power they 
were, by the particular confufion o£ the times, conti¬ 
nually expofed.. 


From this view of the origin of chivalry,, it will be Knight. 

eafy to account for the caftle, the moat, and the v — v - 1 

bridge, which are found in romances; and as to the 
dwarf, he was a conftant appendage to the rank and 
fortune of thofe times, and no caftle therefore could 
be without him. The dwarf and the buffoon were 
then introduced to kill time, as the card-table is at 
prefent. It will alfo be eafy to account for the mul¬ 
titude of captive ladies whom the knights, upon fei- 
zing a caftle, fet at liberty y and for the prodigious 
quantities of ufelefs gold and fiver veffels, rich (luffs, 
and other merchandife, with which many apartments 
in thefe caftles are faid to have been filled. 

The principal lords who entered into the confrater¬ 
nity of knights, ufed to fend their fons to each other 
to be educated, far from their parents, in the myftery 
of chivalry. Thefe youths, before they arrived at the-, 
age of 21, were called bachelors, or bas chevaliers, in¬ 
ferior knights, and at that age were qualified to re¬ 
ceive the order. 

So honourable was the origin of an inftitution, 
commonly confidered as the refult of caprice and the 
fource of extravagance; but which, on the contrary, 
rofe naturally from the ftate of fociety in thofe times* 
and had a very ferious efieri: in refining the manners 
of the European nations. Valour, humanity, courtcfy, 
juftice, honour, were its chararieriftics: and to thefe 
were added religion ; which, by infilling a large por¬ 
tion of enthufiaftic zeal, carried them all to a roman¬ 
tic excefs, wonderfully fuited to the genius of the age, 
and produriive of the greateft and moft permanent ef- 
feris both upon policy and manners. War was carried 
on with lefs ferocity, when humanity, no lefs than 
courage, came to be deemed the ornament of knight¬ 
hood, and knighthood a diftinriion fuperior to royalty, 
and an honour which princes were proud to receive 
from the hands of private gentlemen : more gentle and 
polifhed manners were introduced, when courtefy was 
recommended as the moft amiable of knightly virtues, 
and every knight devoted himfelf to the fervice of a 
lady: violence and oppreflion decreafed, when it was 
accounted meritorious to check and to punifh them: 
a fcrupulous adherence to truth, with the moft reli¬ 
gious attention to fulfil every engagement, but parti¬ 
cularly thofe between the fexes as more eafily violated, 
became the diftinguifhing chararier of a gentleman, 
becaufe chivalry was regarded as the fchool of honour, 
and inculcated the moft delicate fenfibility with refperi 
to that point; and valour, feconded by fo many mo¬ 
tives of love, religion, and virtue, became altogether 
irrefiftible. 

That the fpirit of chivalry fometimes rofe to an ex¬ 
travagant height, and had often a pernicious tendency, 
muft however be allowed. In Spain, under the influ¬ 
ence of a romantic gallantry, it gave birth to a feries 
of wild adventures which have been defervedly ridicu¬ 
led : in the train of Norman ambition, it extinguifhed 
the liberties of England, and deluged Italy in blood * 
and at the call of fuperftition, and as the engine of 
papal: power, it defolated Afia under the banner of the 
crofs.. But thefe ought not to be confidered as argu¬ 
ments againft an inftitution laudable in itfelf, and ne- 
ceffary at the time of its foundation : and thofe who 
pretend to defpife it, the advocates of ancient barba- 
rifro and ancient rufticity, ought to remember, that 

chivalry 
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Knight, chivalry not only fir ft taught mankind to carry the ci- 
v vilities of peace into the operations of war, and to 

mingle politenefs with the ule of the fword ; but rou- 
' fed the foul from its lethargy, invigorated the human 
character even while it foftened it, and produced ex¬ 
ploits which antiquity cannot parallel. Nor ought 
they to forget, that it gave variety, elegance, and 
pleafure, to the intercourie of life, by making woman 
a more effential part of fociety; and is therefore in- 
titled to our gratitude, though the point of honour, 
and the refinements in gallantry, its more doubtful ef- 
fefts, fliould be excluded from the improvement of 
modern manners. For,^ 

To illuftrate this topic more particularly, we may 
obferve, that women, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, feem to have been confidered merely as ob- 
jeffs of fenfuality, or of domeftic conveniency: they 
were devoted to a ftate of feclufion and obfeurity, had 
few attentions paid them, and were permitted to take 
as little (hare in the converfation as in the general 
commerce of life. But the northern nations, who paid 
a kind of devotion to the fofter fex, even in their native 
forefts, had no fooner fettled themfelves in the pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman empire, than the female charac¬ 
ter began to affume new confequence. Thofe fierce 
barbarians, who feemed to thirft only for blood, who 
involved in one undillinguiihing ruin the monuments 
of ancient grandeur and ancient ingenuity, and who 
devoted to the flames the knowledge of ages, always 
forbore to offer any violence to the women. They 
brought along with them the refpedlful gallantry of 
the north, which had power even to reilrain their fa- 
vage ferocity; and they introduced into the weft of 
Europe a generofity of fentiment, and a complaifance 
toward the ladies, to which the moft polifhed nations 
of antiquity were ftrangers.—Thefe fentiments of ge¬ 
nerous gallantry were foftered by the inftitution of 
chivalry, which lifted woman yet higher in the fcale 
of life. Inftead of being nobody in fociety, fhe be¬ 
came its primum mobile. Every knight devoting him- 
felf to danger, declared himfeif the humble fervant of 
fome lady, and that lady was often the object of his 
love. Her honour w’as fuppofed to be intimately con¬ 
nected with his, and her fmile was the reward of his 
valour : for her he attacked, for her he defended, and 
for her he fhed his blood. Courage, animated by fo 
powerful a motive, loft fight of every thing but enter- 
prife : incredible toils were cheerfully endured, incre¬ 
dible actions were performed, and adventures feeming- 
ly fabulous were more than realifed. The effeCt was 
reciprocal. Women, proud of their influence, became 
worthy of '■he heroifm which they had infpired: they 
were not to be approached but by the high-minded 
and the brave; and men then could only be admitted 
to the bofom of the chafte fair, after proving their fi¬ 
delity and affec’fion by years of perfeverence and of 
peril. 
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Again, as to the change which took plate in the ope- Kni ght, 
rations of war, it may be obferved, that the perfect hero v 
of antiquity was fuperior to fear, but he made ufe of 
every artifice to annoy his enemy : impelled by animo- 
fity and hoftile paflion, like the favage in the American 
woods, he was only anxious of attaining his end, with¬ 
out regarding whether fraud or force were the means. 

But the true knight or modern hero of the middle ages, 
who feems in all his rencounters to have had his eye on 
the judicial combat or judgment of God, had an equal 
contempt for ftratagem and danger. He difdained to 
take advantage of his enemy: he defired only to fee 
him, and to combat him upon equal terms, trailing 
that heaven would declare in behalf of the juft ; and 
as he profeffed only to vindicate the caufe of religion, 
of injured beauty, or oppreffed innocence, he was fur¬ 
ther confirmed in this enthufiaftic opinion by his own 
heated imagination. Strongly perfuaded that the de- 
cifion mull be in his favour, he fought as if under the 
influence of divine infpiration rather than of military 
ardour. Thus the fyftem of chivalry, by a Angular 
combination of manners, blended the heroic and fanc- 
tified characters, united devotion and valour, zeal and 
gallantry, and reconciled the love of God and of the 
ladies. 

Chivalry flourifhed moft during the time of the 
croifades. From thefe holy wars it followed, that 
new fraternities of knighthood were invented: hence 
the knights of the Holy Sepulchre, the Hofpitallers, 
Templars, and an infinite number of religious or¬ 
ders. Various other orders were at length inftituted 
by fovereign princes: the Garter, by Edward III. 
of England ; the Golden Fleece, by Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy; and St Michael, by Louis XI. of 
France. From this time ancient chivalry declined to 
an empty name; when fovereign princes eftablifhed 
regular companies in their armies, knights-bannerets 
were no more, though it was ftill thought an honour 
to be dubbed by a great prince or victorious hero ; 
and all who profeffed arms without knighthood affu- 
med the title of efquire. 

There is fcarce a prince in Europe that has not 
thought fit to inftitute an order of knighthood ; and 
the Ample title of knight, which the kings of Britaiu 
confer on private fubjeCts, is a derivation from ancient 
chivalry, although very remote from its fource. See- 
Knight-BACHELOR. 

KNiGHT-Service , (fervitium militare, and in law 
French chivalry) ; a fpecies of Tenure, the origin and 
nature of which are explained under the articles Chi¬ 
valry, and Feodal Syjlem, n° 1.3—21. 

The knights produced by this tenure dif red moft 
effentially from the knights deferibed in the pre¬ 
ceding article; though the difference fee■ ; s not to 
have been accurately attended to by authors (a). 

The one clafs of knights was of a high- antiquity; 
the other was not heard of till the invention of a 

fee 
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(a) “ The terms knight and chivaler (Dr Stuart* obferves), denoted both the knight of honour and* View of 
knight of tenure and chivalry was ufed to exprefs both knighthood and knight-fervice. Hence, it has proceeded. Shitty in 
that thefe perfons and thefe dates have been confounded. Yet the marks of their difference are fo llr. eg and ^“ r 0 P e 3 
pointed, .hat one mull wonder that writers fhould miftake them. It is not, however, mean and common^’ 
compilers only who have been deceived. Sir Edward Coke, notwithftanding his diftinguilhing head, is of 
this number. ’When eftimating the value of the. knight’s fee at L. iO per annum, he appeals to the ftatute de 

mlitibus , 
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. Knight, fee. The adorning with arms and the blow of the 
fword made the aft of the creation of the ancient 
knight; the new knight was conftituted by an inveft- 
ment in a piece of land. The former was the mem¬ 
ber of an order of dignity which had particular pri¬ 
vileges and diftinflions ; the latter was the receiver of 
a feudal grant. Knighthood was a grant; knight- 
fervice a tenure. The firft communicated fplendor 
to an army ; the lad gave it ftrength and numbers. 
The knight of honour might ferve in any ftation what¬ 
ever ; the knight of tenure was in the rank of a fol- 
dier.—It is true at the fame time, that every noble 
and baron were knights of tenure, as they held their 
lands by knight-fervice. But the number of fees they 
pofl'efled, and their creation into rank, feparated them 
widely from the fimple individuals to whom they gave 
out grants of their lands, and who were merely the 
knights of tenure. It is no lefs true, that the fove- 
reign, without conferring nobility, might give even a 
fmgle fee to a tenant; and fuch vaflals in capite of the 
crown, as well as the vaflals of Angle fees from a fub- 
jeft, were the mere knights of tenure. But the for¬ 
mer, in refpedt of their holding from the crown, were 
to be called to take upon themfelves the knighthood 
of honour; a condition in which they might rife from 
the ranks, and be promoted to offices and command. 
And as to the vaffals in capite of the crown who had 
many fees, their wealth of itfelf fufficiently diftinguiffi- 
ed them beyond the ftate of the mere knights of te¬ 
nure. In fadt, they pofl'efled an authority over men 
who were of this laft defcription ; for, in proportion 
to their lands were the fees they gave out and the 
knights they commanded. 

By the tenure of knight-fervice, the greateft part 
of the lands in England were holden, and that princi¬ 
pally of the king in capite , till the middle of the laft 
century; and which was created, as Sir Edward Coke 


exprefsly teftifies, for a military purpofe, viz. for de- Knigfy, 
fence of the realm by the king’s own principal fub- m ac tn ' 
jefts, which was judged to be much better than to Cmmint 
truft to hirelings or foreigners. The defcription here 
given is that of knight-fervice proper, which was to 
attend the king in his wars. There were alfo fome 
other fpecies of knight-fervice; fo called, though im¬ 
properly, becaufe the fervice or render was of a free 
and honourable nature, and equally uncertain as to the 
time of rendering as that of knight-fervice proper, and 
becaufe they were attended with fimilar fruits and con- 
fequences. Such was the tenure by grand ferjeanty , 
per magnum fervitium, whereby the tenant was bound, 
inftead of ferving the king generally in his wars, to do 
fome fpecial honorary fervice to the king in perfon; 
as to carry his banner, his fword, or the like; or be 
his butler, champion, or other officer, at his corona¬ 
tion. It was, in mod other refpefts, like knight-fer¬ 
vice, only he was not bound to pay aid or efcuage; 
and when tenant by knight-fervice paid five pounds 
for a relief on every-knight’s fee, a tenant by grand- 
ferjeanty paid one year’s value of his land, were it 
much or little. Tenure by cornage, which was to wind 
a horn when the Scots or other enemies entered the 
land, in order to warn the king’s fubjedts, was (like 
other fervices of the fame nature) a fpecies of grand- 
ferjeanty. 

Thefe fervices, both of chivalry and grand-ferjean- 
ty, were all perfonal, and uncertain as to their quan¬ 
tity or duration. But the perfonal attendance in 
knight-fervice growing troublefome and inconvenient, 
in many refpefls, the tenants found means of com¬ 
pounding for it, by firft fending others in their ftead, 
and in procefs of time making a pecuniary fatisfadtion 
to the lords in lieu of it. This pecuniary fatisfadtion 
at laft came to be levied by afleflments, at fo much for 
every knight’s fee ; and therefore this kind of tenure 

was 


militilus, an. 1 Ed. II. and, by the fenfe of his illuftration, he conceives, that the knights alluded to there 
were the fame with the pofleflors of knight’s fees : and they, no doubt, had knight’s fees ; but a knight’s fee 
might be enjoyed not only by the tenants in capite of the crown, but by the tenants of a vaflal, or by the te¬ 
nants of a fub-vaflal. Now, to thefe the ftatute makes no allufion. It did not mean to annex knighthood to 
every land-holder in the kingdom who had a knight’s fee; but to encourage arms, by requiring the tenants 
in capite of the crown to take to them the dignity. He thus confounds knighthood and the knight’s fee. Coke 
on Litttleton, p. 69. 

“ If I am not deceived, Sir William Blackftone has fallen into the fame miftake, and has added to it. 
Speaking of the knights of honour, or the equites aiirati from the gilt fpurs they wore, he thus expreffes him- 
felf: ‘ They are alfo called, in our law, milites, becaufe they formed a part, or indeed the whole, of the royal 

* army, in virtue of their feodal tenures; one condition of which was, that every one who held a knight’s 
‘ fee (which rn Henry II.’s time amounted to L. 20 per annum), was obliged to be knighted, and attend the 
‘ king in his wars, or fined for his noncompliance. The exertion of this prerogative, as an expedient to raife 

* money, in the reign of Charles I. gave great offence, though warranted by law, and the recent example of 

* Queen Elizabeth: but it was, at the reftoration, together with all other military branches of the feodal law, 

* abolilhed; and this kind of knighthood has fince that time fallen into great difrepute.’ Book I. ch. 12. 

“ After what has been faid, I need hardly obferve, that this learned and able writer has confounded the 
knight of honour and the knight of tenure ; and that the requifition to take knighthood was not made to every 
pofleffor of a knight’s fee, but to the tenants of knight’s fees held in capite of the crown, who had merely a 
fufficiency to maintain the dignity, and were thence difpofed not to take it. The idea that the whole force 
of the royal army confifted of knights of honour, or dubbed knights, is fo extraordinary a circumftance, that 
it might have lhown of itfelf to this eminent writer the fource of his error. Had every foldier in the feu¬ 
dal army received the inveftiture of arms, could he wear a feal, furpafs in filk and drefs, ufe enfigns armorial, 
and enjoy all the other privileges of knighthood l But, while I hazard thefe remarks, my reader will obferve, 
that it is with the greateft deference I diflent from Sir William Blackftone, whofe abilities are the objedt of a 
moft general and deferved admiration. 
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was called fcutagium in Latin, or fervitium fcuti; feu- were liable in defeat of perfonai attendance, which, Knight. 
turn beino' then a well-known denomination of money: however, were affeffed by themfelves in parliament, * 
and in like manner it was called, in the Norman French, they might be called upon by the king or lord para- 
efeuage ; being indeed a pecuniary inftead of a milita- mount for aids, whenever his eldePc fon was to be 
ry fervice. The firft time this appears to have been knighted, or his eldeft daughter married; not to for- 
taken, was in the 5 Hen. II. on account of his ex- get the ranfom of his own perfon. The heir, on the 
pedition to Toloufe; but it foon came to be fo uni- death of his anceftor, if of full age, was plundered of 
verfal, that perfonai attendance fell quite into difufe. the firft emoluments arifing from his inheritance, by 
Hence we find in ancient hiftories, that, from this way of relief and primer feifin; and if under age, of 
period when the kings went to war, they levied the whole of his eftate during infancy. And then, as 
feutages on their tenants, that is, on all the landhold- Sir Thomas Smith very feelingly complains, “ when 
ers of the kingdom, to defray their expences and to he came to his own, after he was out of warejhip, his 
hire troops: and thefe affeffments in the time of Hen- woods decayed, houfes fallen down, ftock wafted and 
ry II. feem to have been made arbitrarily, and at the gone, lands let forth and ploughed to be barren,” to 
king’s pleafure. Which prerogative being greatly a- make amends, he was yet to pay half a year’s profits 
bufed by his fucceffors, it became matter of national as a fine for fuing out his livery ; and alfo the price or 
clamour; and King John was obliged to confent, by value of his marriage, if he refufed fuch wife as his 
his magna carta, that no feutage Ihould be impofed lord and guardian had bartered for, and impofed upon 
without confent of parliament. But this claufe was him; or twice that value, if he married another wo- 
omitted in his fon Henry III.’s charter; where we man. Add to this, the untimely and expenfive ho- 
only find, that feutages or efeuage fhould be taken as nour of knighthood, to make his poverty more com- 
they were ufed to be taken in the time of Henry II.; pletely fplendid. And when, by thefe dedudtions, 

•that is, in a reafonable and moderate- manner. Yet his fortune was fo Ihattered and ruined, that perhaps 
afterwards, by ftatute 25 Edw. I. c. 5. & 6. and ma- he was obliged to fell his patrimony, he had not even 
ny fubfequent ftatutes, it was enacted, that the king that poor privilege allowed him, without paying an 
fhould take no aids or talks but by the common alfent exorbitant fine for a licence of alienation. 
of the realm. Hence it is held in the old books, that A flavery fo complicated and fo extenfive as this, 
efeuage or feutage could not be levied but by confent called aloud for a remedy in a nation that boafted of 
of parliament; fuch feutages being indeed the ground- her freedom. Palliatives were from time to time ap- 
work of all fucceeding fubfidies, and the land-tax of plied by fucceflive acts of parliament, which affuaged 
later times. fome temporary grievances. Till at length the huipa- 

Since, therefore, efeuage differed from knight-fer- nity of King James I. confented, for a proper equiva- 
vice in nothing but as a compenfation differs from ac- lent, to abolilh them all, though the plan then pro- 
tual fervice, knight-fervice is frequently confounded ceeded not to effedt; in like manner as he had formed 
with it. And thus Littleton muft be underftood, a fcheme, and began to put it in execution, for remo- 
when he tells us, that tenant by homage, fealty, and ving the feodal-grievance of heritable jurifdictions in 
efeuage, was tenant by knight-fervice: that is, that Scotland, which has fince been purfued and effedted 
this tenure (being fubfervient to the military policy of by the ftatute 20 Geo. II. c. 43. King James’s plan 
the nation) was refpedted as a tenure in chivalry. But for exchanging the military tenures feems to have been 
as the actual fervice was uncertain, and depended up- nearly the fame as that which has been fince purfued ; 
on emergencies, fo it was neceffary that this pecuniary only with this difference, that by way of compen- 
compenfation fhould be equally uncertain, and de- fation for the lofs which the crown and other lords 
pend on the affeffments of the legiflature fuited to would fuftain, an annual fee-farm rent fhould be fet- 
thofe emergencies. For had the efeuage been a fet- tied and infeparably annexed to the crown, and affu- 
tled invariable fum, payable at certain times, it had red to the inferior lords, payable out of every knight’s 
been neither more nor lefs than a mere pecuniary fee within their refpective feignories. An expedient, 
rent; and the tenure, inftead of knight fervice, would feemingly much better than the hereditary excife 
have then been of another kind, called socage. which was afterwards made the principal equivalent 

By the degenerating of knight-fervice, or perfonai for thefe conceffions. For at length the military te- 
military duty, into efeuage or pecuniary affeffments, nures, with all their heavy appendages, were deftroy- 
all the advantages (either promifed or real) ofthefeo- ed at one blow by the ftatute 12 Car. II. c. 24. 
dal conftitutions were deftroyed, and nothing but the which enacts, “ that the court of ward or liveries, 
hardfhips remained. Inftead of forming a national and allwardfhips, liveries, primer feifins, andoufterle- 
militia compofed of barons, knights, and gentlemen, mains, values and forfeitures of marriages, by reafon 
bound by their intereft, their honour, and their oaths, of any tenure of the king or others, be totally taken 
to defend their king and country, the whole of this away. And that all fines for alienations, tenures by 
fyllem of tenures now tended to nothing elfe but a homage, knights-fervice, and efeuage, and alfo aids 
wretched means of raifing money to pay an army of for marrying the daughter or knighting the fon, and 
occafional mercenaries. In the mean time the fami- all tenures of the king in capite, be likewife taken 
lies of all the nobility and gentry groaned under the away. And that all forts of tenures, held of the king 
intolerable burdens which (in confequence of the fi&ion or others, be turned into free and common foccage ; 
adopted after the conqueft) were introduced and laid fave only tenures in frankalmoign, copyholds, and the 
upon them by the fubtlety and. fmeffe of the Norman honorary fervices (without the flavifh part) of grand-> 
lawyers. For, befides the feutages to which they ferjeanty.” A ftatute which was a greater acquifi- 
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KnJg'fct, tlon to the civil property of the kingdom than even 
Knight. ma o n a carta itfelf: fmce that only pruned the luxu- 
. c ° ' riances that had grown out of the military tenures, 
and thereby preferved them in vigour; but the fta- 
tute of King Charles extirpated the whole, and demo- 
lifhed both root and branches. 

KnighT s-Errant. During the prevalence of chi¬ 
valry, the ardour of redreffing wrongs feized many 
knights fo powerfully, that, attended by efquires, 
they wandered about in fearch of objefts whofe mif- 
fortunes -and mifery required their affiftance and fuc- 
cour. And as ladies engaged more particularly their 
attention, the relief of unfortunate damfels was the 
atchievement they moft courted. This was the rife 
of knights-errant, whofe adventures produced ro¬ 
mance. Thefe were originally told as they happened. 
But the love of the marvellous came to interfere; 
fancy was indulged in her wildeft exaggerations ; and 
poetry gave her charms to the moft; monftrous fictions, 
and to fcenes the moft unnatural and gigantic. See 
Knight. 

KNiGiir-Bachelor. See Bachelor. 

KNiGHT-Baronet. See Baronet. 

Knights of the Jhire, or Knights of Parliament , in En¬ 
gland, are two gentlemen of worth, chofen on the king’s 
writ in plena comitatu, by fuch of the freeholders of every 
county as can expend 40 s. per annum, to reprefent fuch 
county in parliament. Thefe, when every man who 
held a knights-fee in capite of the crown was cuftoma- 
rily conftrained to be a knight, were of neceflity to 
b# milites glaclio cincli, for fo the writ runs to this 
day; but now cultom admits efquires to be chofen to 
this qfEee. They muft have at leaft 500 1 . per annum ; 
and their expences are to be defrayed by the county, 
though this be feldom now required. 

KmGiiT-MarJhal, an officer in the king’s houfe- 
hold, who has jurifdidtion and cognizance of any tranf- 
greffion within the king’s houfehold and verge ; as alfo 
of contrails made there, whereof one of the houfe is 
party. 

Knights, in a Ihip, two fhort thick pieces of wood, 
commonly carved like a man’s head, having four Oli¬ 
vers in each, three for the halyards; and one for the 
top to run in : one of them ftands faft.bolted on the 
beams abaft the foremaft, and is therefore called the 
fore-knight; and the other, Handing abaft the main- 
maft, is called the main-knight. 

KNIGHTHOOD, a military order or honour, 
or a mark or degree of ancient nobility, or reward of 
perfonal virtue and merit. 

There are four kinds of knighthood; military, re¬ 
gular, honorary, and focial. 

Military Knighthood, is that of the ancient knights, 
who acquired it by high feats of arms. They are call¬ 
ed milites, in ancient charters and titles, by which they 
were diftinguifhed from mere bachelors, &c. Thefe 
knights were girt with a fword, and a pair of gilt fpurs; 
whence they were called equites aurati. 

Knighthood is not hereditary, but acquired. It 
does not come into the world with a man like nobility; 
nor can it be revoked. The fons of kings, and kings 
-themfelves, with all other fovereigns, heretofore had 
knighthood conferred on them as a mark of honour. 
They were ufually knighted at their baptifm or mar- 

1 


riage, at their coronation, before or after a battle, Knight. 

&c. ht j ocl 

Regular Knighthood, is applied to all military or- ~ Jj h 
ders which profefs to wear fome particular habit, to bridge, 
bear arms againft the infidels, to fuccour and aifift pil- - — v 
grims in their paffage to the Holy Land, and to ferve 
in hofpitals where they fliould be received ; fuch were 
the knights templars, and fuch ftill are the knights of 
Malta, See. 

Honcrary-KNiGtiTHooD, is that which princes confer 
on other princes, and even on their own great mini- 
fters and favourites; fuch are knights of the Garter, 

Bath, St Patrick, Nova Scotia, Thiftle, &c. See 
thefe articles; and for a reprefentation of their different 
infignia, fee Plate CCLVIII. 

Social Knighthood, is that which is not fixed nor con¬ 
firmed by any formal inflitution, nor regulated by any 
lafting ftatutes ; of which kind there have many orders 
been erefted on occafion of factions, of tilts and tour¬ 
naments, mafquerades, and the like. 

The abbot Bernardo Juftiniani, at the beginning of 
his Hiftory of Knighthood, gives us a complete cata¬ 
logue of the feveral orders : according to this compu¬ 
tation, they are in number 92. Favin has given us 
two volumes of them under the title of Theatre d’Hon- 
neur & de Chevalerie. Menenius has publifhed Delic’ue 
Equejlrium Ordinum, and Andr. Mendo has written De 
Grdinibus Militaribus. Beloi has traced their original; 
and Geliot, in his Armorial Index, has given us their 
inftitutions. To thefe may be added, Father Mene- 
ftrier de la Chevalerie Ancienne & Moderns, Michieli’s 
Trefor Militaire, Caramuel’s Thealogia Regolare, Mi- 
rseus’s Origines Equejlrium Jive Militarium Ordinum ; but 
above all, Juftinian’s Hijlorie Chronologiche dcll’Origine 
de gl Ordine Militari, e di tutte le Religione Cavalerefche; 
the edition which is fulleft is that of Venice in 1692, 
in two vols. fob 

KNIGHTLOW Hill, or Cross, which gives name 
to a hamlet in Warwicklhire, ftands in the roadfrom Co¬ 
ventry to London, at the entrance of Dunfmore-Heath. 

About 40 towns in this hamlet, which are fpecified by 
Dugdale, are obliged, on the forfeiture of 30 s. and a 
white bull, to pay a certain rent to the lord of the 
hamlet, called wroth-money or fwarf-penny ; which muft 
be depofited every Martinmas-day in the morning at 
this crofs before fun-rife ; when the party paying it 
muft go thrice about the crofs, and fay the wroth- 
money, and then lay it in the hole of the faid crofs be¬ 
fore good witnefs. 

KNIGHTON, a well built town of Radnorlhire in 
South Wales, 145 miles from London. It is plea- 
fantly fituated on an elevation rrfing from a fmall river, 
which divided this part of Wales frem Shropftiire. It 
carries on a confiderable trade, and has a market and 
a fair. 

KNIGHTSB RIDGE, a vitfage of Middlefex, and 
the firft village from London in the great weftem read. 

It lies in the pariihes of St Margaret’s Weftminfter, 
and St George by Hanover-Square ; and has a chapel, 
which is neverthelefs independent. At the entrance 
of it from London ftands that noble infirmary for fick 
and wounded, called St George’s Hofpital, erefted and 
maintained by the contributions of the nobility and 
gentry, of whom there are no lefs than 300 governors. 
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Kn<*< 5 t»- In the centre of thus village, there is a fabric lately 
phcr, creifted, where is carried on one of the mod confider- 
Kn ot, _^_ able manufactures in England for painting floor-cloths, 
&c. 

KNOCTOPHER, a borough and market town of 
Ireland in the county of Kilkenny and province of 
Lemfter, 63 miles from Dublin. It returns two mem¬ 
bers to parliament: patronage in the families of Lan- 
grifhe and Ponfonby. 

KNOLL, a term ufed in many parts of Britain for 
the top of a fmall hill, or for the hill itfelf. 

KNOLLES (Richard), was bom in Nothartipton- 
fliire, about the middle of the 16th century, and educa¬ 
ted at Oxford, after which he was appointed mafter of 
the free-fchool at Sandwich in Kent. He compofed 
Grammatics Latins, Grscs, et Hebraics, compendium, cum 
radicibus, London 1606; and fent a great number of 
well grounded fcholars to the univerflties. He alfo 
fpent 12 years in compiling a hiftory of the Turks; 
which was firft printed in 16x0, and by which he has 
perpetuated his name. In the later editions it is call¬ 
ed, The general hi/lory of the Lurks, from the firfl begin¬ 
ning of that nation to the rifmg of the Ottoman family, &c. 
He died in 1610, and this hiftory has been fince con¬ 
tinued by feveral hands: the beft continuation is that 
by Paul Ricaut conful at Smyrna, folio, London 1680. 
Knolles wrote alfo, “ The lives and conquefts of the Ot¬ 
toman kings and emperors to the year 1610;” which 
was not printed till after his death in 1621, to which 
time it was continued by another hand ; and laftly, 
“ A brief difcourfe of the greatnefs of the Turkifh 
empire, and wherein the greatnefs of the ftrength there¬ 
of conflfteth, &c.” 

KNOT, a part of a tree, from which {hoots out 
branches, roots, or even fruit. The ufe of the knots 
is, to ftrengthen the ftem ; they ferve alfo as fearces, 
to filtrate, purify, and refine the juices raifed up idr 
the nouriftiment of the plant. 

Knots of a Rope, among feamen, are diftinguifhed 
into three kinds, viz. whole-knot, that made To with 
the lays of a rope that it cannot flip, ferving for 
fheets, tacks, and ftoppers: bow-line knot, that fa 
firmly made and faftened to the cringles of the fails, 
that they muft break or the fail fplit before it flips: 
and flieep-fhank knot, that made by fhortening a rope 
without cutting it, which may be prefently loofened, 
and the rope not the worfe for it. 

Knots of the Log-line, at fea, are the divifions of it. 
See the article Log. 

Kn 0 t, in ornithology. See Tr i n g a. 

Knot -Grafs, or Biflart. See Polygonum. 

Knot (Edward), bom hi Northumberland in Eng¬ 
land, entered among the Jefuits at the age of 26, 
being already in prieft’s orders. This happened in 
the year 1606. He taught a long time at Rome in 
the Englilh college; and was afterwards appointed 
■ fub-provincial of the college of England, and was fent 
provincial thither. He was twice honoured with that 
' employment. He was prefent as provincial at the 
> general aflembly of the order ofthe Jefuits held at Rome 
in 1646, and was chofen definitor. He died in 1696. 
He publiftied feveral pieces; among the reft, Mercy 
and Truth, or Charity maintained by the Catholics ; 
againft Dr Potter, who had charged the church of 
Vol. IX. 


Rome with wanting charity, becaufe flic aflerts that Knottrf- 
a man cannot be faved in the Proteftant communion. 

KNOTTESFORD, a town of Chefliire, near the Kndxv 

Merfey, 184 miles from London, is divided into the __ 

upper and lower towns by a rivulet called j Sicken. In 
the former is the church ; and in the latter is a chapel 
of eafe, the market and town-houfe. It has a market 
and three fairs. 

KNOTTINGLEY, a town in the weft riding of 
Yorkfhire, on the Aire near Ferrybridge, is noted for 
its merchandize in lime. The ftones of which it is made 
are dug up plentifully at Elmet, and here burnt; from 
whence it is conveyed at certain feafons in great quan¬ 
tities to Wakefield, Sandal, and Standbridge, for fale, 
and fo carried into the weftern parts of the county for 
manure. 

KNOUT, the name of a punifliment inflifted in 
Ruflia, with a kind of whip called knout, and made of 
a long ftrap of leather prepared for this purpofe. With 
this whip the executioners dexteroufly carry off a flip 
of fkin from the neck to the bottom of the back laid 
bare to the waift, and repeating their blows, in a little 
while rend away all the fkin off the back in parallel 
ftrips. In the common knout the criminal receives the 
lafhes fufpended on the back of one of the execution¬ 
ers : but ill the great knout, which is generally ufed on 
the fame occafions as racking on the wheel in France, 
the criminal is raifed into the air by means of a pully 
fixed to the gallows, and a cord faftened to the two 
wrifts tied together; a piece of wood is placed between 
his two legs alfo tied together; and another of a cru¬ 
cial form under his breaft. Some times his hands are 
tied behind over his back; and when he is pulled up in 
this pofition, his fhoulders are diflocated. The execu¬ 
tioners can make this punifliment more or lefs cruel: 
and it is laid, are fo dexterous, that when a criminal is 
condemned to die, they can make him expire at plea- 
fure either by one or feveral lafhes. 

KNOWLEDGE, is defined by Mr Locke to be 
the perception of the connexion and agreement or 
difagreement and repugnancy of our ideas. See Me¬ 
taphysics and Logic. 

KNOX (John), the hero of the reformation in 
Scotland, was born in 1505, at Gifford near Hadding¬ 
ton in Eaft Lothian ; and educated at the univerfity of 
St Andrew's* where he took a degree in arts, anti 
commenced teacher very early in life. At this time the 
new religion of Martin Luther was but little known in 
Scotland; Mr Knox therefore at firft was a zealous 
Roman-catholic: but attending thefermons of a certain 
black friar, named GuiaUiam, he began to waver in his 
opinions; and afterwards converfmg with the famous 
Wifhart, who in 1344 came to Scotland with the 
commiffioners fent by Henry VIII. he renounced the 
Romifh religion, and became a.zealous reformer. Be- 
ing appointed tutor to the fons of the lairds of Ormi- 
ftoun and Langniddery, he began to inftruft them in 
the principles of the Proteftant religion; and on that 
account was fo violently perfecuted by the bifliop of 
St Andrew’s, that with his two pupils he was obliged 
in the year 1547 to take fhelter in the caftle of that 
place. But the caftle was befieged and taken by 21 
French galleys. He continued a prifoner on board a 
■galley two years> namely, till the latter end.of the 
S P year 
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year 1549 ; when being fet at liberty, he landed in 
■ England, and having obtained a licence, was appointed 
preacher, firft at Berwick, and afterwards at New- 
caftle. Strype conjectures that in 1552 he was appointed 
chaplain to Edward VI. He certainly obtained an an¬ 
nual penfion of 40I. and was offered the living of All¬ 
hallows in London; which he refufed, not choofmg to 
conform to the liturgy. 

Soon after the acceffion of Queen Mary, he retired 
to Geneva; whence, at the command of John Calvin, 
he removed to Francfort, where he preached to the 
exiles : but a difference arifing on account of his refil¬ 
ling to read the Englifh liturgy, he went back to Ge¬ 
neva ; and from thence in 1555 returned to Scotland, 
where the reformation had made confiderable progrefs 
during his abfence. He now travelled from place to 
place, preaching and exhorting the people with unre¬ 
mitting zeal and refolution. About this time (1556), 
he wrote a letter to the queen regent, earneflly in¬ 
treating her to hear the Proteftant doCtrine ; which 
letter fhe treated with contempt. In the fame year 
the Englifh Calvinifts at Geneva invited Mr Knox to 
refide among them. He accepted their invitation. 
Immediately after his departure from Scotland, the 
bifhop fummoned him to appear, and he not appear¬ 
ing, condemned him to death for herefy, and burnt 
his effigy at the crofs of Edinburgh. 

Our reformer continued abroad till the year 1550, 
during which time he publifhed his “ Firft blaft againli 
the monftrous regiment of women.” Being now re¬ 
turned to Scotland, he refumed the great work of re¬ 
formation with his ufual ardour, and was appointed 
minifter at Edinburgh. In 1561 Queen Mary arrived 
from France. She, it is well known, was b'gotted 
to the religion in which fhe had been educated; and 
en that account was expofed to continual infults from 
ter reformed fubjefts. Mr Knox himielf frequently 
infulted her from the pulpit; and when admitted to 
her prefence, regardlefs of her fex, her beauty, and 
her high rank, behaved to her with amoft unjuftifiable 
freedom. In the year 1571 the reformer was obliged 
to leave Edinburgh, on account of the confufion and 
danger from the oppofition to the earl of Lenox, then 
regent; but he returned the following year, and re¬ 
fumed his paftoral functions. He died at Edinburgh 
in November 157 a, and was buried in the church-yard 
of St Giles’s in that city.—His hiftory of the Refor¬ 
mation Was printed with his other works at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1584, 1586, 1644, 1732. He publifhed 
many other pieces j and feveral more are preferved in 
CalderwOod’s Hiftory of the Church of Scotland. He 
left alfo a confiderable number of manufcripts, which 
in 1732. were in the poflefEon of Mr Woodrow, minifter 
•f Eaftwood. 

As to his chara&er, it is eafily underftood, notwith- 
ftanding the extreme diffimilitude of the two portraits 
drawn, by Popifh-and Calviniftical pencils. According 
to the. firft, he was a devil, in the ideas of the latter, 
an angel. He was certainly neither. The following 
charafter is drawn by Dr Robertfon. “Zeal, intre¬ 
pidity, difintereftednefs, were virtues that he poffeffed 
in an eminent degree. He was acquainted too with 
the learning cultivated in that age; and excelled in 
that fpecies of eloquence which is calculated.to. roufe 


and to inflame. His maxims, however, were often too 
fevere, and the impetuofity of his temper exceffive. 
Rigid and uncomplying, he fhowed no indulgence to 
the infirmities of others. Regardlefs of the diftinc- 
tions of rank and charadter, he uttered his admonitions 
with an acrimony and vehemence more apt to irritate 
than to reclaim ; and this often betrayed him into in¬ 
decent expreffions, with refpedl to Queen Mary's per- 
fon and conduct. Thofe very qualities, however, which 
now render his charafter lefs amiable, fitted him to be 
the inftrument of Providence for advancing the refor¬ 
mation among a fierce people, and enabled him to face 
dangers, and to furmount oppofition, from which a 
perfon of a more gentle fpirit would have been apt to 
fhrink back. By an unwearied application to ftudy 
and to bufmefs, as well as by the frequency and fervour 
of his public difeourfes, he had worn out a conftitu- 
tion naturally ftrong. During a lingering illnefs, he 
difeovered the utmoft fortitude ; and met the approach 
of death with a magnanimity infeparable from his cha¬ 
racter. He was conftantly employed in ads of devo¬ 
tion, and comforted himfelf with thofe profpeds of 
immortality, which not only preferve good men from 
defponding, but fill them with exultation in their laft 
moments. The earl of Morton, who was prefent at 
his funeral, pronounced his eulogium in a few words, 
the more honourable for Knox, as they came from one 
whom he had often cenfured with peculiar feverjtyj 
“ Here lies he who never feared the face of man.” 

KNOXIA, in botany ; A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 47th ordei;. 
Stellate. The corolla is monopstalous, and funnef- 
fhaped ; there are two furrowed feeds ; the calyx has 
one leaf larger than the.reft. 

KNUTZEN (Matthias), a native of Holftein, the 
only perfon on record who openly profeffed and taught 
atheifm. It is faid he had about 1000 difciples in 
different parts of Germany. They were called Con- 
fcienciaries, becaufe they afferted there is no other 
God, no other religion, no other lawful magiftracy, 
but confcience, which teaches every man the three 
fundamental principles of the law of nature :—To hurt 
nobody, to live honeftly, and to give every one his 
due. Several copies of a letter of his from Rome 
were fpread abroad, containing the fubftance of his 
fyftem. It is to be found entire in the laft edition of 
Micraelius. 

KOEDOE. See Capra. 

KOEI-tcheou, a province of China, and one of 
the fmalleft in the kingdom. On the fouth it has 
Quang-fx, on the eaft Hou-quang, on the north Se- 
tefruen, and Yun-nan on the weft. The whole coun¬ 
try is almoft a defert, and covered with i-nacceffible 
mountains: it may Juftly be called the Siberia of Chi¬ 
na. The people who inhabit it are mountaineers, ac- 
cuftomed to independence, and who feem to form a fe- 
parate nation: they are no lefs ferocious than the ia- 
vage animals among which they live.—The mandarins 
and governors who are fent to this province are fome- 
times difgraced noblemen, whom the emperor does not 
think proper to difeard entirely, either on account of 
their alliances, or the fervices which they have render¬ 
ed to the ftate: numerous garrifons are entrufted to 
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Koempfer their charge, to overawe the inhabitants of the coun- 

.*■*—*-- try; but thefe troops are found inefficient, and the 

court defpairs of being ever able thoroughly to fubdue 
thefe untradable mountaineers.—Frequent attempts 
have been made to reduce them to obedience, and new 
forts have from time to time been erected in their 
country; but the people, who are not ignorant of 
thofe defigns, keep themfelves (hut tip among their 
mountains, and feldom ilfue forth but to deftroy the 
Chinefe works or ravage their lands.—Neither filk- 
ftuffs nor cotton cloths are manufactured in this pro¬ 
vince.; but it produces a certain herb much refembling 
our hemp, the cloth made of which is ufed for fummer 
dreffes. Mines of gold, iilver, quickfilver, and copper, 
are found here ; of the la ft metal, thofe fmall pieces 
ef money are made which are in common circulation 
throughout the empire.—Koei-tcheou contains 10 ci¬ 
ties of the firft clafs, and 38 of the fecond and third. 

KCEMPFER (Engelbert), was born in 1651 at 
Lemgow in Weftphalia. After ftudying in feveral 
towns, he went to Dantzick, where he gave the firft. 
public fpecimen of his proficiency by a differtation 
De majejlatis divi/ione. He then went to Thorn ; and 
from thence to the univerfity of Cracow, where he took 
his degree of dodor in philofophy ; after which he 
went to Koningfberg in Pruffia, and ftaid there four 
years. He next travelled into Sweden, where he foon 
began to make a figure, and was appointed fecretary 
of the embaffy to the fophi of Perfia. He fet out from 
Stockholm with the prefents for that emperor; and 
went through Aaland, Finland, and Ingermanland, 
to Narva, where he met Mr Fabricius the ambaffador, 
who had been ordered to take Mofcow in his way. 
The ambaffador having ended his negotiations at the 
Ruffian court, fet out for Perfia. During their flay, 
two years, at Ifpahan, Dr Koempfer, whofe curious 
and inquifitive difpofition fuffered nothing to efcape 
him unobferved, made all the advantages poffible of 
fo long an abode in the capital of the Perfian empire. 
The ambaffador, towards the clofe of 1685, preparing 
to return into Europe, Dr Koempfer chofe rather to 
enter into the fervice of the Dutch Eaft India com¬ 
pany, in quality of chief furgeon to the fleet, then 
cruifing in the Perfian Gulph. He went aboard the 
fleet, which, after touching at many Dutch fettlements, 
came to Batavia in September 1689. Dr Koempfer 
here applied himfelf chiefly to natural hiftory. Hence 
he fet out for Japan, in quality of phyfician to the 
embaffy which the Dutch Eaft; India company fends 
once a year to the Japanefe court. He quitted Japan 
to return to Europe in 1692. In 1694 he took his 
degree of Doftor of phyfic at Leyden ; on which oc- 
cafion he communicated, in what are called Inaugural 
Thefes, ten very Angular and curious obfervations 
made by him in foreign countries. He intended to 
digeft his memoirs into proper order ; but was pre¬ 
vented, by being made phyfician to the count de 
Lippe. He died in 1716. His principal works are, 
I. Amanitaies Exotica, in4to: a work which includes 
many curious and ufeful particulars in relation to the 
civil and natural hiftory of the countries through which 
he paffed. 2. Herbarium Ultra-Gangeticum. 3. The 
hiftory of Japan, in German, which is very curious and 
much efteemed; and for which the public is indebted 


to the late Sir Hans Sloane, who purchafed for a con- Kcempferia 
liderable fum of money all our author’s curiofities, M 
both natural and artificial, as likewife all his drawings 0I ’ S r “" 
and manufcript memoirs, and prevailed with the late ' v J - 
learned Dr Scheuchzer to tranflate the Japanefe hi¬ 
ftory into Englifh. 

KCEMPFERIA. See Kempferia. 

KOENIG (Samuel), a learned philofopher and 
mathematician, was profeffor of philofophy at Frane- 
ker, and afterwards at the Hague, where he became 
librarian to the Stadtholder, and died there in 1757. 

He wrote feveral works which are efteemed. 

KOENIGIA, in botany; a genus of the trigynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is triphyllous ; there is no corolla ; and but one 
ovate and naked feed. 

KONGSBERG, a town of Norway, belonging to 
Denmark, and celebrated for its filver mines, whofe 
produce has beep confiderably exaggerated by mod of 
the travellers that have publifhed on that fubjeft. The 
town, which ftretches on both fides the river Lowe, 
contains about 1000 houfes, and including the miners 
6000 inhabitants. The mines, which lie about two 
miles from the town, were firft difcovered and worked 
during the reign of Chriftian IV. ; and of their prefent 
ftate the following account is given by Mr Coxef. 4 <rraveh 
There are 36 mines now working ; the deepeft where- into Poland, 
of called Segen-Gottes in der North , is 652 feet perpen- &c. vol. v. 
dicular. The matrix of the ore is the faxum of Lin- P* 2 34* 
nssus. The filver is extracted according to the ufual 
procefs, either by fmelting the ore with lead or by 
pounding. The pure filver is occafionally found in 
fmall grains and in fmall pieces of different fizes, fel¬ 
dom weighing more than four or five pounds. Some¬ 
times, indeed, but extremely rare, maffes of a confi- 
derable bulk have been difcovered ; and one in parti¬ 
cular which weighed 409 marks, and was worth 3000 
rix-dollars, or 600 1 . This piece is ftill preferred in 
the cabinet of curiofities at Copenhagen. Formerly 
thefe mines produced annually 350,000 rix-dollars, or 
70,000 1.; fieri, and in 1769, even 79,0001; at prefent 
they feldom yield only from 50,0001. to 54,0001. For¬ 
merly above 4000 men were neceffary for working the 
mines, fmelting and preparing the ore; but a few 
years ago 2400 miners were removed ,to the cobalt 
works lately eftablifhed at Foffum and to other mines, 
and the number is nqw reduced to 2500. By thefe 
and other reductions, the expence, which was before 
eftimated at 57601. per month, now amounts to only 
4400 1 . or about $2,8oo\. per annum. Yet even with 
this diminution the expences generally equal, and fome- 
times exceed, the profits. Government, therefore, 
draws no other advantage from thefe mines, than by 
giving employment to fo many perfons, who would 
be otherwife incapable of gaining their livelihood, and 
by receiving a certain quantity of fpecie, which is 
much wanted in the prefent exhaufted ftate of the fi¬ 
nances in Denmark. For fuch is the deficiency of 
fpecie, that even at Kong (berg itfelf change for a 
bank note is with difficulty obtained. The miners 
are paid in fmall bank notes, and the whole expences 
are defrayed in paper currency. The value of 13,000 
rix-dollars, or 26001. in block filver is annually fent 
to Copenhagen; the remainder of the ore is coined ira 
3 p 2 the 
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Copenhagen, never frequent the fta, nor live on fifii. Their habita- J os 
IvongJlberg is tinns are jourts, or places half funk in the earth; and , II 

they never ufe balagans or fummer-houfes elevated on Fo»-cha. 
KONIG (George Matthias), a learned German, pods like the Kamt-chatkans. They are in their per- 
born at Altorfin Franconia in 1616. He became pro- fons lean, and very (hort; have fmall heads and black 
fefTor of poetry and of the Greek tongue there, and li- hair, which they {have frequently : their faces areoval;. 
brarian to the univerfity ; in which laft office he fac- their nofe is (hort; their eyes are fmall; their mouth 
ceeded his father. He gave feveral public fpecimens is large ; and their beard black and pointed, but often 
of his learning ; but js principally known for a Biogra- eradicated.—The fixed Koriacs are likewife fhort; 
phical Dictionary, inti tied, Bibliotheca nietus et noma, 4to, but rather taller than the others, and flxongly made: 

Altorf, 1674: which, though it is very defective, is the Anadir is alfo their boundary to the north, the 
tifeful to biographers. He died in 1699. ocean to tire eaft, and the Kamtchatkans to the fouth. 

Komig (Emanuel), a learned phyfician of Bafil, They have few rein-deer, which they ufe in their 
bora in that city, in 1658, whofe medicinal works fledges; but neither of the tribes of Koriacs are civi- 
weve fo efteemqd in Switzerland, that he was confider- lized enough to apply them to the purpofes of the 
ed as a fecond Avicenna. He died at Bafil in 17.31. dairy. Each fpeak a different dialed: of the fame 
KONINGSBERG, a town of Poland, and capital language: but the Fixed in moft things refemble the 
of Regal Pruffia, with a magnificent palace, in which Kamtchatkans ,and, like them, live almoft entirely on 
is a hall 274. feet long and 59 broad without pillars fifh. They are timid to a high degree, and behave to ; 
to fupport it, and a handfome library. It is about their wandering bretbern with the utmoft fubmiffion; 
five miles in circumference ; and including the garri- who call them by a name which fignifies their Jlaves. 
fpn of 7000 men contains 60,000 inhabitants. The Thefe poor people feem to have no alternative; for, 
town-houfe, the exchange, and the cathedral church, by reafon of the fcarcity of rein-deer, they depend on 
are all very fine ftrudures. The tower of the caftle is thefe tyrants for the effential article of clothing.— 
exceeding high; and has 284 fteps to go to the top, Thefe two nations Mr Pennant fuppofes, from their 
from whence there is a very diftant profped. There features, to be the offspring of Tartars, which have 
are 18 churches in all; of which 14 belong to the fpread to the eaft, and degenerated in fize and ftrength 
Lutherans, three to the Calvinifts, and one to.the Pa- by the rigour of the climate, and often by fcarcity of 
pills. It {lands on the Pregel, a navigable river which food. 

flows from the north-wefterh provinces of Poland, and- KOS, in Jewifh antiquity, a meafure of capacity, 
here falls into the eaftern extremity of the Frifche Haf, containing about four cubic inches : this was the cup 
an inlet of the Baltic. No fhips drawing more than of bleffing out of which they drank when they gave 
feven feet water can pafs the bar and come up to the thanks after folemn meals, like that of the paffover. 
town ; fo that the large veffels anchor atPillau, a fmall KOTTERUS (Chriftopher), was one of the three 
town on the Baltic, which is the port of Koningfterg ; fanatics whofe vifions were pbblifhed at Amfterdam in 
and the merchandife is fent in fmaller veffels to this 1657, with the title of Lux in Tenehris. He lived 
place. Its trade is very confiderable.—Koningfberg con- at Sprotta in Silefia, and his vifions began in 1616. 
tains an univefity founded by Albert of Brandenburgh. He fancied he faw an angel under the form of a man. 
According to the original endowment there were 40 who commanded him to go and declare to the magi- 
profeffors; but their number is now reduced to 16. Urates, that, unlefs the people repented, the wrath of 
Each profeffor receives a falary of about 50I .per annum, God would make dreadful havock. The elector Pala- 
which may be increafed by private lectures. In 1775, tine, whom the Proteftants had declared king of Bo- 
the univerfity contained 800 ftudents, of whom 200 hernia, was introduced in thefe vifions.’ Kotterus 
are lodged and boarded at the expence of the crown, waited on him at Breflaw in December 1620, and in- 
There are three public libraries in the town, the royal formed him of his commiffion. He went to feveral 
or univerfity library, the town library, and the Wal- other places, and at laft to the court of Brandenburg. 
lenrodt library, fo called becaufe it was given by Martien. As moft of thefe predl&ions promifed felicity to the 
von Wallenrodt, in 1650. E. L. 21. 35. N. L. 54. 43. eletftor palatine, and unhappinefs to his imperial ma- 
KORAM, or Alcoran. See Alcoran and Ma- jefty, the emperor’s fifcal in Silefia and Lufatia got 
ho-metanism. him feizedj fet on the pillory, and banifhed the empe- 

KOREKI, the country of the Koriacs. See the ror’s dominions. Upon this he went to Lufatia, aud 
Bext article, there lived Unmolefted till his death, which happened 

KORIACS, a people inhabiting the northern part in 1647. 
of Kamtchatka, and all the coaft of the Eaftern Ocean KOU-chu, a Chinefe flirub, which bears a great re- 
from thence to the Anadir. They are divided into femblance to the fig-tree both in the make of its branches 
the Rein-deer or Wandering Koriacs, and the Fixed and the form of its leaves. From its root feveral twigs 
Koriacs. The former lead an erratic life, in the trail or (hoots generally fpring up, /which form a kind of h 

bounded by the Penfchinfka fea to the fouth-eaft, the bufh ; but fometimes it confills of only one fhoot. The ' 

river Kowyma to the weft, and the river Anadir to wood of the branches of the kou-chu is foft and fpongy, 
the north. They wander from place to place with and covered with bark like that of the fig-tree. Its 
their rein-deer, in fearch of the mofs, the food of thefe leaves are deeply indented, and their colour and the 
animals, which are their only wealth. They are fqua- texture of their fibres are exadlly the fame as thofe of 
lid, cruel, and warlike ; the terror of the Fixed Ko- the fig-tree; but they are larger and thicker, and much 
riacs as much as the Tfchutfki are of them. They rougher to the touch. 

This 


the mint of Kongffierg, and transferred to 
Thelargeft piece of money now ftruckat 
only eight (killings or four pence. 
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Kimanin This tree yields a kind of milky juice, which the 

I Chinefe ufe for laying on gold-leaf in gilding, 1 Ley 
Kouli-khan make one or more ; nc if, ons i n the trunk, into which 

they infert the edges of a (hell, or fomething elfe of 
the fame kind, to receive the fap. When they have 
extracted a fufficiency, they ufe it with a fmall brufh, 
and delineate whatever figures- they intend for the de¬ 
coration of their wood. They then lay on the gt 1 J- 
leaf, which is fo ftrongly attraaed by this liquor, that 
it never comes off. 

KOUANIN, in the Chinefe language, the name of 
a tutelary deity of women. The Chinefe make great 
numbers of the figures of this deity in white porce¬ 
lain, and fend them to all parts of the world, as well 
as keep them in their own houfes. The figure repre- 
fents a woman with a child in her arms. The women 
who have no children pay a fort of adoration to thefe 
images, and fuppofe the deity they reprefent to have 
power to make them fruitful. The (latue always re- 
prefents a handfome woman very modeftly attired. 

IvOUC, or Koeck (Peter), an excellent painter in 
the 16th century, was born at Aloft, and was the aif- 
ciple of Bernard Van Orley, who lived with Raphael. 
He went to Rome ; and by ftudying the beautiful 
pieces which he found there, formed an excellent tafte, 
and became a very corredt defigner. On his return to 
his own country, he undertook the office of directing 
the execution of fome tapeftry-work after the defigns 
of Raphael. He was afterwards perfuaded by fome 
merchants of Bruffels to undertake a voyage to Con- 
ftantinople ; but when he came there, finding that the 
Turks were not allowed by their religion to draw any 
figure, and that there was nothing for him to do but 
t-o draw defigns for tapeftry, he ipent his time in de¬ 
fining the particular profpects in the neighbourhood 
of Conftantinsple, and the manner of the Turks li¬ 
ving ; of which he has left many wooden cuts, that 
alone fuffice to give an idea of his merit. After his 
return from Conftantinople he fettled at Antwerp, 
where he drew feveral pictures for the emperor Cha. V. 
He was alfo a good architect; and, in the latter part 
of his life, wrote A Treatife of Sculpture, Geometry, 
and Perfpedtive; and tranflated Vitruvius and Serliv 
into the Flemifh tongue. He died in 1550. 

KOULI-khan (Thamas), or Schah Nadir, was 
not the fon of a ftiepherd, as the authors of the Eng- 
lilh Biographical Didtionary affert; his father being 
chief of a branch of the tribe of Affchars, and gover¬ 
nor of a fortrefs erefled by that people againft the 
Turks. Upon his father’s death, his uncle ufurped 
his government, under the pretext of taking care of 
it during the minority of Kouli-Khan ; cr, more pro¬ 
perly, young Nadir. Difguft at this affront made 
him commence adventurer. He entered into the fer- 
vice of Beglerbeg, governor of Mufchada, in the 
Khorafan ; who, difeovering in him ftrong marks of a- 
military genius, promoted him to the command of a 
regiment of cavalry. In 1720, the Ufbec tartars ha¬ 
ving made an irruption into the Khorafan with ro,occ 
men, Beglerbeg, whofe whole force confifted only of 
4000 horfe and 2000 infantry, called a council of 
war, in which it was declared imprudent to face the 
enemy with fuch an inferior force : but Kouli-Khan 
propofed to march againft the enemy, and engaged to 


condudc the expedition, and to be anfwerable for the Koumifs. 
fuccefs of it. He was accordingly made general; de- '' 
feated the Tartars, and took their commander prifo- 
ner. Hcffein Beglerbeg received him at his return 
with marks- of diftindtion : but growing jealous of his 
rifing fame, inftead of obtaining him the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-general of the Khorafan, as he had promifed, 
obtained it for another; which fo exafperated Kouli- 
Khan, that he publicly complained of the governor’s 
ingratitude and perfidy ; who thereupon broke him, 
and ordered him to be puniftied with the baftinado fo 
feverely, that the nails of his great toes fell off. This 
affront occafioned his flight, and his joining a ban¬ 
ditti of robbers (not his ftealing his father’s or his 
neighbour’s ftieep). The reft of his adventures are 
too numerous to be inferted in this work. In 1729 
he was made general of Perfia by Schah Thamas, and 
permitted to take his name 'Thamas, and that of Khali, 
which fignifies Jlave : his title therefore was, The Jlave 
of Thamas; but he was ennobled by the addition of 
Khan. In 1736, he fomented a revolt againft his 
mafter, for having made an ignominious peace with 
the Turks; and having the army at his command, he 
procured his depofition, aud his own advancement to 
the throne. In 1739 he conquered the Mogul em¬ 
pire ; and from this time growing as cruel as he was 
ambitious, he at length met with the ufual fate of 
tyrants, being affaffmated by one of his generals, in 
league with his nephew'and iucceffor, in 1747, aged 
fixty. 

KOUMISS, a fort of wine made in Tartary, where 
it is ufed by the natives as their common beverage 
during the fteafon of it, and often ferves them inftead 
of all other food. It is faid to be fo nourifhing and 
falutary, that the Bafchkir Tartars, who towards the 
end of winter are much emaciated, no fooner return 
in fummer to the ufe of koumifs, than they become 
ftrong and fat. The author of “ A hiftorical defeription 
of all the nations which compofe the Ruffian empire,” 
fays, fpeaking of Koumifs, Elk ejl fort nourijfante, et 
peat tenir lieu de tout autre aliment. Les Bafchkirs s'en 
trouvent tres bien, elk les rend lienportans et gais ; elk leur 
donne de l’embonpoint, et de bonnes couleurs . From the Tar¬ 
tars it has been borrowed by the Ruffians who ufe it 
medicinally. It is made with fermented mares-milk, 
according to the following recipe communicated by Dr 
Grieve in the Edin. Phil. Tranf. * as he obtained it* Vol.i, 
from a Ruffian nobleman, who w r ent into that part of P* lSl - 
Tartary where it is made, for the fake of ufing it me¬ 
dicinally. 

“ Take of frefh mare’s milk, of one day, any quan¬ 
tity ; add to it a fixth part of water, and pour the 
mixture into a wooden veffel; ufe then, as a ferment, 
an eighth part of the foureft cow’s milk that can be 
got; but at any future preparation, a fmall portion of 
old koumifs will better anfwer the purpofe of fouring.; 
cover the veffel with a thick cloth, and fet it in a place 
of moderate warmth ; leave it at reft 24 hours, at the 
end of which time the milk will have become four, 
and a thick fubftance will be gathered on the top ; 
then with a flick made at the lower end in the manner 
of a chum-ftaff, beat it tilll the thick fubftance above- 
mentioned be blended intimately with the fubjacent 
fluid. In this fituation,. leave it again at reft for 24 

hours 
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Ka'imifo. hours more ; after which .pour it into a higher and 
" v narrower veffel, refembling a churn, where the agita¬ 
tion muft be repeated as before, till the liquor appear 
to be perfectly homogeneous; and in this hate it is call¬ 
ed koumifs, of which the tafte ought to be a pleafant 
mixture of fweet and four. Agitation muft be employ¬ 
ed every time before it be ufed.”—To this detail of the 
procefs the nobleman fubjoined, that in order to obtain 
milk in fufficient quantity, the Tartars have a cuftom 
of feparating the foal from the mare during the day, 
and allowing it to fuck during the night: and when 
the milk is to be taken from the mare, which is gene¬ 
rally about five times a-day, they always produce the 
foal, on the fuppofition that fhe yields her milk more 
copioufly when it is prefent. 

To the above method of making koumifs, our au¬ 
thor has added fome particulars taken from other com¬ 
munications with which he was favoured by Tartars 
themfelves. According to the account of a Tartar 
who lived to the fouth eaft of Orenbourg, the propor¬ 
tion of milk ancl fouring ought to be the fame as a- 
bove; only, to prevent changing the veffel, the milk 
may be put at once into a pretty high and narrow 
.veflel; and in order to accelerate the fermentation, 
fome warm milk may be added to it, and, if neceffary, 
more fouring—From a Tartar whom the Doctor met 
■with at the fair of Macarieff upon the Volga, and from 
whom he purchafed one of the leathern bags (a) which 
are ufed by the Kalmucks for the preparation and car¬ 
riage of their koumifs, he learned that the procefs may 
,be much fhortened by heating the milk before the four- 
ing be added to it, and as foon as the parts begin to 
feparate, and a thick fubftance to rife to the top, by 
agitating it every hour or oftener. In this way he 
.made fome in the Dodtor’s prefence in the fpace of 12 
.hours. Our author learned alfo, that it was common 
among fome Tartars to prepare it in one day during 
fiimmer, and that with only two or three agitations; 
but that in winter, when, from a deficiency of mare’s 
milk, they are obliged to add a great proportion of 
that of cows, more agitation and more time are necef- 
.fary. And though it is commonly ufed within a few 
days after the preparation, yet when well fecured in 
-clofe veiTels, and kept in a cold place, that it may be 
preferved for three months, or even more, without a- 
ny injury to its qualities. He was told farther, that 
the acid fermentation might be produced by four milk 
as above, by a four pafte of rye-flour, by the rennet of 
a lamb’s ftpmach, or, what is more common, by a 
■portion of old koumifs ; and that in fome places they 
faved much time, by adding the new milk to a quan¬ 
tity of that already fermented ; on being mixed with 
which, it very foon undergoes the vinous change. 

It was according to the procefs firft mentioned, 
however, that all the koumifs which the Dodtor em¬ 
ployed in medicine was prepared.-—It has been found 


ferviceable in hefUcs and in nervous -complaints; and Koumifs 

our author relates fome very ftriking cafes which the '-*— 

ufe of it had completely cured. All thofe who drank 
it, our author informs,us agreed, in faying, that during 
its ufe, they had little appetite for food; that they 
drank it in very.large quantities, not only without dif- 
guft, but with pleafure ; that it Rendered their veins 
turgid, without producing languor; that, on the con¬ 
trary, they foon acquired from it an uncommon de- 
gre of fprightlinefs and vivacity; that even in cafes of 
fome excefs it was not followed by indigeftion, head- 
ach, or any of the fymptoms which ufually attend the 
abufe of other fermented liquors. 

The utility, however, of this preparation as a me¬ 
dicine, fuppofing it completely afcertained, would a- 
mong us, as our author obferves, be greatly circum- 
fcribed by the fcarcity of mares milk in this country. 

“ Hence (fays he) inquiries will naturally be made, 
whether other fpecies of milk admit of a fimilar vinous 
fermentation, and what proportion of fpirit they con¬ 
tain. As thefe have never been the objedf, however, 
of my attention, I will here give the fubftance of what 
I have been able to learn from others rel'pecfing that 
which is the moil common, the milk of cows. 

“ Dr Pallas, in the work above quoted, fays, that 
cows milk is alfo fufceptible of the vinous fermentation, 
and that the Tartars prepare a wine from it m winter, 
when mares milk fails them ; that the wine prepared 
from cows milk they.call airtn ; but that they always 
prefer koumifs when it can be got, as it is more agree¬ 
able, and contains a greater quantity of fpirit; that 
koumifs on diftillation yields of a weak fpirit one third, 
but that airen yields only two ninth parts of its whole 
quantity, which fpirit they call arika. 

“ This account is confirmed by Oferetfkowfky, a 
Ruffian, who accompanied Lepechin and other acade¬ 
micians, in their travels through Siberia and Tartary. 

He publiflied lately a differtation on the ardent fpirit 
to be obtained from cows milk. 

“ From his experiments it appears, that cows milk 
may be fermented with, or even without, fouring, pro¬ 
vided fufficient time and agitation be employed; that 
no fpirit could be produced from any one of its confti- 
tuent parts taken feparately,, nor from any two of them, 
unlefs inafmuch as they were mixed with fome part of 
the third ; that the milk with all its parts in their natu¬ 
ral proportion was the moft productive of it; that 
the dofer it was kept, or, which is the fame thing, the 
more difficultly the fixed air is allowed to efcape during 
the fermentation (care being taken, however, that we 
do not endanger the burfting of the veffel), the more 
fpirit is obtained. He alfo informs us, that it had a 
fourer fmell before than after agitation ; that the quan¬ 
tify of fpirit was increafed, by allowing the fermented 
liquor to repofe for fome time before diftillation ; that 
from fix pints of milk, fermented in a clofe veffel, and 

thus 


(a) This bag was made of a horfe’s hide undreffed, and by having been fmoked had acquired a greater de¬ 
gree of hardnefs. Its fhape was conical, but was at the fame time fomewhat triangular, from being compofed 
.of three different pieces., fet in a circular bafe of the fame hide. The futures, which were made with tendons, 
were fecured by a covering on the outfide, with a doubling of tlfe fame fldn, very clofely fecured,. It had a 
dirty appearance, and a very difagreeable fmell. On being alked the reafon of this, he laid, “ The remains 
-of the old koumifs were left, in order to fupply a ferment to the new milk.” 
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Kraken. thus fet to repofe, he obtained three ounces of ’ardent they immediately ftrove to row off, but were not quick KrAen. 

-v— fpirit, of which one. was confumed in burning; but enough in turning to fave the boat from one oi the " v 

that from the fame quantity of the fame milk ferment- kraken’s horns, which fo crufhed the head of it that 
ed in an open vefl’el, he could lcarcely obtain an it was with difficulty they faved their lives on the wreck, 
ounce.” though the weather was perfectly calm ; the moniker 

KRAKEN, in zoology, a mod amazing large fca never appearing at other times. His excrement is laid 
animal, faid to be feemingly of a crab like form ; the to be attractive of other filh on which he feeds ; which 
credit of whofe exigence refts upon the evidence pro- expedient was probably neccffary, on account of his 
duced by bilhop Pontoppidan, in his Natural hiftory of flow unwieldy motion, to his fubfiftence ; as this flow 
Norway. motion again may be neceffary to the fecurity of fhtps 

As a full grown kraken has never been feen in all its of the greatefl force and burden, which mult be over¬ 
parts and dimenfions, an accurate furvey of which mult whelmed on encountering fuch an immenfe animal, if 
employ fome time, and not a little motion, it is im- his velocity was equal to his weight; the Norwegians 
poflible to give a complete defeription of one. Ne- fuppofmg, that if his arms, on which he moves, and with 
Verthelefs, we lhall fubmit the probability of its exif- which he takes his food, were to lay hold of the larged 

fence on the belt information our author could colled, man of war, they would pull it down to the bottom, 

which feems to have fixed his own belief of it; though In confirmation of the reality of this animal, our 
at the fame time he acknowleges the account is very learned author cites Debes’s defeription of Faroe, for 
defective, and fuppofes a farther information concern- the exiftence of certain iflands which fuddenly appear 
ing the creature may be referved for pofterity. and as fuddenly vanifh. Many feafaring people, he 

Our fifhermen, fays the author, unanimoufly and in- adds, give accounts of fuch, particularly in the north > 
variably affirm, that when they arc feveral miles from fea; which their fuperftition has either attributed to 
the land, particularly in the hot fummer days, and by the delufion of the devil, or confidered as inhabited by 
their diftance, and the bearings of fome points of land, evil fpirits. But our honefl hiflorian, who is not for 
exped from eighty to a hundred fathoms depth, and wronging the devil himfelf, fuppofes fuch miftaken 
do not find but from twenty to t»rty ; and more efpe- iflands to be nothing but the kraken, called by fome 
dally if they find a more than ufual plenty of cod and the foe trolden ; or fea mfchief} in which opinion he 
ling, they judge that the kraken is at the bottom; but waS greatly confirmed by the following quotation of 
if they find by their lines that the water in the fame Dr Hierne, a learned Swede, from baron Grippen- 
place ftill fhallows on them, they know he is rifing to hielm; and which is certainly a very remarkable pal- 
the furface, and row off with the greateft expedition fage, viz. “ Among the rocks about Stockholm, there 
till they come into the ufual foundings of the place ; is fometimes feen a trad of land, which at other times 
when lying on their oars, in a few minutes the monfter difappears, and is feen again in another place. Burseus 
emerges, and fhows himfelf fufficiently, though his has placed it as an ifland in his map. The pea- 
whole body does not appear. Its back or upper part, fants, who call it gummars ore, fay, that it is nbt always 
which feems an Englifh mile and an half in circumfe- feen, and that it lies out in the open fea, but I could 
rence (fome have affirmed more), looks at firfl like a never find it. One Sunday, when I was out amon<>ft 
number of fmall iflands, fin-rounded with fomething the bocks founding the coafl, it happened, that in 011 e 
that floats like fea-weeds ; at lad feveral bright points place I faw fomething- like three points of land in the 
of horns appear, which grow thicker the higher they fea, which furprifed me a little, and I thought I had 
emerge, and fometimes Hand up as high and large as inadvertently paffed them over before. Upon this I 
the mafts of middle -fixed veffels. In a fliort time it ‘ called to a peafant, to enquire for gummars ore; but 
flowly finks, which is thought as dangerous as its rifing; when he came, we could fee nothing of it: upon which 
as it caufes fuch a fwell and whirlpool as draws every the peafant faid all was well, and that this prognofti- 
thing down with it, like that of Maleftrom. The bi- cated a ftorm or a great quantity of fifh.” To which 
Ihop juflly regrets the omiffion of probably the only our author fubjoins, « who cannot difeover that this 
opportunity that ever has or may be prefented, of fur- gummars ore, with its points and prognoflications of 
veying it alive, or feeing it entire when dead. This, fifh, was the kraken, miflaken by Burseus for an ifland, 
lie informs us, once did occur, on the credit of the re- who may keep himfelf about that fpot where he rifes ?” 
verend Mr Friis, miuifter at Nordland, and vicar of the He takes the kraken, doubtlefs, from his numerous 
college for promoting Chriftian knowledge ; who in- tentaculi , which ferVe him as feet, to be of the polype 
formed him that in 1680, a kraken (perhaps a young, kind; and the contemplation of its enormous bulk led 
and carelefs one, as they generally keep feveral leagues him to adapt a paffage from Ecclefiafticus, xliii. 31, 
from laud) came into the waters that run-between the 32. to it. Whether by it may be intended the dragon 
rocks and cliffs near Alftahong; where, in turning that is in the fea, mentioned Ifaiah xxvii. 1. we refer’ 
about, fome of its long horns caught hold of fome ad- to the conjecture of the reader. After paying but a 
joining trees, which it might eafily have- torn up, but juft refpeCt to the moral character, the reverend func- 
that it was alfo entangled in fome clifts of the rocks, tion, and diligqnt inveftigations of Our author, we muft 
whence it could not extricate itfelf, but putrefied on admit the poffibility of its exiftence, as it implies no 
the fpot. Our author has heard-of no perfon deftroy- contradiction ; though it feems to encounter a general 
ed by this monfter, but relates a report of the danger prepoffeffion of the whale’s being the largeft animal 
of two fifhermen who came upon a part of the water on or in our globe; and the eradication of any long 
full of the creature’s thick flimy excrements (which he prepoffeffion is attended with fomething irkfome to 
Voids for fome months, as he feeds for fome other)} us. But were we to fuppofe a falmon or a fturgeon 
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Krantzius, the larged fifh any number of perfons had feen cr heard 
Kuhnius. 3^4 the whale had difcovered himfelf as feldom, 
v and but in part, as the kraken, it is eafy to conceive 
that the exigence of the whale had been as indigeftible 
to fuch perfons then as that of the kraken may be to 
others now. Some may incline to think fuch an ex- 
tenfive monfter would encroach on the lymmetry of 
nature, and be over proportionate to the fize of the 
globe itfelf; as a little retrofpe&ion will inform us, 
that the breadth of what is feen of him, fuppofmg him 
nearly round, muft be full 2600 feet (if more oval, or 
crab-like, full 2000), and his thicknefs, which may 
rather be called altitude, at lead three hundred; our 
author declaring he has chofen the lead circumference 
mentioned of this animal for the greater certainty. 
Thefe immenfe dimendons, neverthelefs, we apprehend 
will not argue conclulively againd the exiflence of the 
•animal, though confiderably againd a numerous in- 
create or propagation of it. In fad, the great fcarci- 
ty of the kraken, his confinement to the north fea, 
and perhaps to equal latitudes in the fouth ; the fmall 
number propagated by the whale, who is viviparous ; 
and by the larged land animals, of whom the elephant 
is Paid to go near two years with young; all induce 
us to conclude from analogy, that this creature is not 
numerous ; which coincides with a paffage in a manu- 
fcript afcribed to Svere king of Norway, as it is cited 
by Ol. Wormius, in his Mufeum, p. 280, in Latin, 
which we fhall exactly tranflate, “ There remains one 
kind, which they call hajgufe, whofe magnitude is un¬ 
known, as it is feldom feen. Thofe who affirm they have 
feen its body, declare, is is more like an ifland than a 
bead, and that its carcafe was never found ; whence 
fome imagine there are but two of the kind in na¬ 
ture.” Whether the vanifhing ifland Lemair, of which 
Captain Rodney went in fearch, was a kraken, we fub- 
mit to the fancy of our readers. In fine, if the ex¬ 
idence of the creature is admitted, it will feem a fair 
inference, that he is the fcarced as well as larged in 
our world ; and that if there are larger in the univerfe, 
they probably inhabit fome fphere or planet more ex¬ 
tended than our own. Such we have no pretence to 
limit; and that fidtion can devife a much greater than 
this is evident, from the cock of Mahomet, and the 
whale in the Bava Bathraof the Talmud, which were 
intended to be credited; and to either of which our 
kraken is a very ftirimp in dimenfions. 

KRANTZIUS (Albertus), a native of Hamburgh, 
and a famous hidorian, who travelled over feveral parts 
of Europe, and was made redlor of the univerfity of 
Rodoch in 1482. He went from thence to Ham¬ 
burgh in 1508, where he was eledled dean of the chap¬ 
ter in the cathedral. He did many good fervices to 
that church and city; and was fo famed for his abili¬ 
ties and prudence, that John king of Denmark and 
Frederic duke of Holdein did not fcruple to make him 
umpire in a difpute they had with the .Ditmarfi. He 
wrote feveral good hidorical works; the mod con- 
fiderable of which is an Ecclefiadical Hidory of Saxo¬ 
ny, intitled Metropolis, in folio ; the bed edition is that 
©f Francfort. He died in 1517. 

KRAUT, or Crout. See Crout. 

KUBESHA. See Lesguis. 

KUHNIUS (Joachim), a learned German -critic, 

a 


was born at Gripfwalde in Pomerania, in 1647. He Kum*el, 
was in 1669 made principal of the college at Oetin- Rafter, 
gen in Suabia: in 1676, he was eleded Greek pro- " “ 

feffor in the principal college at Strafburg ; and after 
acquitting himfelf with honour for ten years in this 
capacity, was made Greek and- Hebrew profeffor in 
the fame univerfity. His uncommon fkill in the Greek 
language drew a great number of fcholars about him 
from very didant places ; and he pufelifhed fome claffic 
authors with very learned notes both explanatory and 
critical. He died in 1697. 

KUNCKEL (John), a celebrated Saxon chemifl, 
born in the duchy of Slefwick, in 1630. He became 
chemid to the elector of Saxony, the eleftor of Bran- 
denburgh, and Charles II. king of Sweden, who gave 
him the title of caunfellor in metals, and letters of no¬ 
bility, with the furname of Louwenjleing. He em¬ 
ployed 50 years in chemidry ; in which, by the help 
of the furnace of a glafs-houfe which he had under 
his care, he made feveral excellent difcoveries, parti¬ 
cularly of the phofphorus of urine. He died in Swe¬ 
den in 1702; and left feveral works, fome in Ger¬ 
man, and others in Latin: among which, that in- 
titled Obfervationes Cbemicx, and the “ Art of making 
Glad,” printed at Paris in 1752, are the mod 
edeemed. 

KURIL or Kurilski Isles, extending from N. 

Lat. 51. to 45. which probably once lengthened the pe- 
ninfula of Kamtchatka before they were convulfed from 
it, are a feries of iflands running fouth from the low 
promontory Lopatka, between which and Shoomfka the 
mod northerly is only the didance of one league. On 
the lofty Paramoufer, the fecond in the chain, is a high- 
peaked mountain probably volcanic j and on the fourth', 
called Araumakutan, is another volcano. On Urufs there 
is another ; on Storgu there are two ; and on Kunatir, 
or Kaunachir, there is one. Thefe three make part of 
the group which pafs under the name of the land of Jefo. 

Japan abounds with volcanoes ; fo that there is a feries 
of fpiracles from Kamtchatka to Japan, the lad great 
link of this extends chain.—The Ruffians foon an¬ 
nexed thefe iflands to their conqueds. The fea a- 
bounded with otters, and the land with bears arid 
foxes ; and fome of the ifles fheltered the fable : temp¬ 
tations fufficient for the Ruffians to invade thefe iflands; 
but the rage after the furs of the fea otters has been fb 
great, that they are become extremely fcarce both here 
and in Kamtchatka. 

KUSTER (Ludolf), a very learned writer in the 
18th century, was born at Blomberg in Wedphaliai 
When very young, he was upon the recommendation 
of baron Spanheim appointed tutor to the two fons 
of the count de Schwerin, prime minider of the king 
of Pi-uffia, who, upon our author’s quitting that fla- 
tion, procured him a penfion of 400 livres. He was 
promifed a profefforlhip in the univerfity of Joachim ; 
and till this fhould be vacant, being then but 25, he 
refolved to travel. He read ledures at Utrecht; went 
to England; and from thence to France, where he 
collated Suidas with three MSS. in the king’s library; 
which furnifhed him with a great many fragments 
that had never been publifhed. He was honoured 
with the degree of doctor by the univerfity of Cam* 
bridge, which made him feveral advantageous -offers”, 

to 
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Xu tier, to continue there: but he was called to Berlin, where 
Kypho- j le was inftalled in the profefl'orfliip promifed him. 
>ut ~ ‘ n ' j Afterwards he went to Antwerp: and being brought 
over to the Catholic religion, he abjured that of the 
Protectants. The king of France rewarded him with 
a penfion, and ordered him to be admitted fupernu- 
merary alTociate of the academy of inferiptions. But 
he did not enjoy this new fettlement long ; for he 
died in 1716, aged 46. He was a great mailer of 
the Latin tongue, and wrote well in it; but his chief 
excellence was his Ikill in the Greek language, to 
which he almofl: entirely devoted himfelf. He wrote 
many works; the princ'pal of which are, I. H'lflona 
criiica Hnmeri. 2. Jtnnhhcus tie vita Py flag ora. 3. An 
excellent edition of Suidas, in Greek and Latin, three 
volumes, folio. 4. An edition of Ariftophanes, in 
Greek and Latin, folio. 3. A new Greek edition 
of the New Teftament, with Dr Mills’s Variations, 
in folio. 

KYPHONISM, Kyphonismus, or Cyphonifmus, an 
ancient punilhment which was frequently undergone 
by the martyrs in the primitive times; wherein the 
body of the perfon to fuffer was anointed with honey, 
and fo expofed to the fun, that the flies and wafps 


might be tempted to torment him. This was per- Kyplnr 
formed in three manners: fometimes they only tied . 11 ‘^ m - 
the patient to a flake ; fometimes they hoifted him 
up into the air, and fufpended him in a bafleet; and 
fometimes they flretched him out on the ground with 
his hands tied behind him. The word is originallyGreek, 
and comes from kvqw, which fignifies either the flake 
to which the patient was tied, the collar fitted to his 
neck, or an inflrument wherewith they tormented him; 
the icholiaft on Ariftophanes fays, it was a wooden 
lock or cage ; and that it was called fo from K,v«ttn t 
« to crook or bend,” becaufe it kept the tortured in 
a crooked, bowing pofture; others take the x.uqw for 
a log of wood laid over the criminal’s head, to prevent 
his Handing upright: Hefychius deferibes the «.u^an 
as a piece of wood whereon criminals were flretched 
and tormented. In effedt, it is probable the word 
might fignify all thefe feveral things. It was a generi- 
cal name, whereof thefe were the fpecies. 

Suidas gives us the fragment of an old law, which 
punifhed thofe who treated the laws with contempt 
with kyphonifm for the fpace of twenty days; after 
which they were to be precipitated from a rock, drelfed 
in womens habit. 


L. 


L T A femi-vowel, or liquid, making the eleventh 
J -*- 1 b letter of the alphabet. 

ladie. j t was derived from the old Plebrew Lamed, or Greek 
” v Lambda x. It is founded by intercepting the breath 
between the top of the tongue and forepart of the pa¬ 
late, with the mouth open; and makes a fweet found, 
with fomething of an afpiration ; and therefore the 
Britons and Spaniards ufually doubled it, or added an 
h to it, in the beginning of words, as in llan, or than, 
“ a temple,” founding nearly like fl, &c. In Englifh 
■yvords of one fyllable it is doubled at the end, as tell, 
bell, knell, &c. but in words of more fyllables than one it 
is Angle at the end, as evil, general, conjlitutienal, &c. It 
is placed after mofl of the confonants in the beginning 
of words and fyallables, as black, glare, ad-le, ea-gle, &c. 
but before none. Its found is clear in Abel, but ob- 
feure in able. See. 

As a numeral letter, L denotes 50 ; and with a 
dafli over it, thus, L, 3000. Ufed as an abbreviature, 
L Hands for Lucius ; and L. L. S, lor a fefteice. See 
Sesterce. 

LA, the fyllable by which Guido denotes the lad 
-found of each hexachord; if it begins in C, it anfwers 
to our A ; if in G, to E ; and if in F, to D. 

LABADIE (John), a famous French enthufiaft, 
fon of John Charles Labadie, governor of Bourges 
and gentleman in ordinary of the bed-chamber to the 
French king, was born in 1610. He entered young 
into the Jeluits college at Bourdeaux; which, by his 
own account, he afterwards quitted, but by other ac-. 
counts was expelled for his peculiar notions, and for 
hypocrify. He became a popular preacher; but being 
repeatedly detefted in working upon female devotees 
-with fpiritual inftruftions for carnal purpofes, his lofs 
-ef character among the Catholics drove him among 
Vol. IX. 


the Proteftants. A reformed jefuit being thought a Labadie. 

great acquifition, he was precipitately accepted as a '-v—— 

pallor at Montauban, where he officiated for eight 
years; but, attempting the chaftity of a young lady 
whom he could not convert to his purpofe, and quar¬ 
relling with the Catholic prieft about the right of in¬ 
terring a dead body, he was at length banilhed that 
place. The ftory of his affair with the lady, as re¬ 
lated by Mr Balye, may here be given as a fpecimen 
of his miniftry. Having directed this • damfel to the 
fpiritual life, which he made to conflft in Internal 
recollection and mental prayer, he gave her out a cer¬ 
tain point of meditation-; and having ftrongly recom¬ 
mended it to her to apply herfelf entirely for fome 
hours to fuch an important object, he went up to her 
when he believed her to be at the height of her recol- 
ledtion, and put his hand into her breall. She gave 
him a hafty repulfe, exprefled a great deal of furprife 
at the proceeding, and was even preparing to rebuke 
him, when he, without being in the leaft difconcerted, 
and with a devout air, prevented her thus: “ I fee 
plainly, my child, that you are at a great diftance 
from perfection; acknowledge your weaknefs with an 
humble fpirit; alk forgivenefs of God for your having 
given fo little attention to the myfteries upon which 
you ought to have meditated. Had you beftowed all 
neceffary attention upon thefe things, you would not 
have been fenflble of what was doing about your breall. 

But you are fo much attached to fenfe, fo little con¬ 
centered with the Godhead, that you were not a mo¬ 
ment in difeovering that I had touched you. I wanted 
to try whether your fervency in prayer had raifed you 
above the material world, and united yoU with the 
Sovereign Being, tire living lource of immortality and 
.of a fpiritual-ftate ; and I fee, to my great .grief, that 
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yen have made very fmall progrefs, and that you only Dacx, Sarmatse, Pannonians, &c. whom they had I-aba ruin 
creep on the ground. May this, my child, make you overcome. The name labarum was' not known before || 
afhamed, and for the future move you to perform the the time of Conftantine ; but the ftandard itfelf, in the Labada- 

duties of mental prayer better than you have hitherto form we have defcribed it, abating the fymbols of _ nu i>; * 

done.” The young lady, who. had as much good Chriftianity, was ufed by all the preceding emperors, 
fenfe as virtue, was no lefs provoked at thefe words Some derive the word from labor, as if this finifhed 
than at the bold actions of her ghoftly mftructor ; and their labours ; fome from evkaSuu, “ reverence, piety 
could never afterwards bear the name of fuch an holy others from “ to take and others from 

father. Labadie being driven out of Montauban, went /pu, “ fpoils.” 

to feek an afylum at Orange: but not finding himfelf fo LABAT (John Baptift), a celebrated traveller, of 
fafe there as he imagined, he withdrew privately to the order of St Dominic, was born at Paris taught 
Geneva, where he impofed on the people by his de- philofophy at Nancy, and in 1693 came to America 
vout preaching and carriage ; and from thence was in quality of a miffionary. At his return to France 
invited to Middleburg, where his fpirituality made in 1705, he was fent to the chapter of his order at 
him and his followers confidered as fo many faints, Bologna to give an account of his miffion, and ftaid 
diftinguifhed by the name of Labadifis. They increa- feveral years in Italy. Fie died at Paris in 1738. 
fed fo much, that he excited the attention of the other His principal works are, 1. A new voyage to the- 
churches, whofe authority he difputed, till he was for- American iflands, 6 vols i2mo. 2. Travels in Spain 
mally depofed by the fynod of Dort. In (lead of obey- and Italy, 8 vols nmo. 3. A new account of the 
ing, he procured a tumultuous fupport from a crowd weftern parts of Africa, 5 vols 12mo.: Father Labat 
of his devotees ; and at length formed a little fettle- was not in Africa, and therefore was not a witnefs of 
ment between Utrecht and Amfterdam, where he erec- what he relates in that work. He alfo publifhed the 
ted a printing-prefs, which fent forth many of his Chevalier des Marchais's voyage to Guinea, in 4 vols 
works. Here he was betrayed by fome deferters, who umo.; and sin hijlorical account of the •wejlern parts of 
expofed his private life, and informed the public of his JEthiopia, tranflated from the Italian of Father Cavaz- 
familiarities with his female difciples, under pretence zi, 5 vols i2mo. 

of uniting them more particularly to God; and was LABBE (Philip), bom at Bourges in France, in 
finally obliged to retire to Altena in Holftein, where 1607; profefled philofophy, divinity, and the lan- 
he died in 1674. guages, with great applaufe; and died in 1667, aged 

LABADISTS, a feet of religionifts in the 17th 70. He was a laborious writer, and a good critic; 
century, followers of the opinions of John Labadie, of and wrote, 1. Nova Bibliotheca MS. librorum in two 
whom an account is given in the preceding article, volumes folio. 2. l)e Byzantine hiflorm Scriptoribus. 

Some of their opinions were, 1. That God could, and 3. Galeni vita. 4. Bibliotheca libliothecarum. 5. Can¬ 
did deceive men. 2. That, in reading the Scriptures, cordantia chronologica, &c. He began the laft edition 
greater attention fhould be paid to the internal infpi- of “ The councils,” and died while the ninth volume 
ration of the Holy Spirit than to the words of the was printing; they were- finifhed in 12 volumes by 
text. 5. That baptifm ought to be deferred till ma- father Coffart. 

ture age. 4. That the good and the wicked entered LABDANUM, or Ladanum, in the materia me- 
equally into the old alliance, provided they defeended dica, a refinous juice, which exfudes from a tree of 
from Abraham; but that the new admitted only fpi- the ciltus kind. It is faid to have been formerly col- 
ritual men. 5. That the obfervation of Sunday was levied from the beards of goats who broufed the leaves 
a matter of indifference. 6. That Chrift would come of the ciftus: at prefent, a kind of rake, with feveral 
and reign 1000 years on earth. 7. That the eucharift ftraps or thongs of fkins fixed to it, is drawn lightly 
was only a commemoration of the death of Chrift; and over the fhrub, fo as to take up the unftuous juice, 
that, though the fymbols were nothing in themfelves, which is afterwards feraped off with knives. It is 
yet that Chrift was fpiritually received by thofe who rarely met with pure, even in the places which pro- 
partook of them in a due manner. 8. That a contem- duce it; the dull, blown upon the plant by the wind, 
plative life was a ftate of grace, and of divine union du- mingling with the tenaceous juice : the inhabitants are 
ring this life, the fummit of perfection, &c. 9. That alfo faid to mix with it a certain black fand. In the 

the man whofe heart was perfectly content and calm, (hops two forts are met with. The beft (which is ve- 
half enjoys God, has familiar entertainments with him, ry rare) is in dark-coloured almoft black maffes, of 
and fees all things in him. 10. That this ftate was to the confidence of a foft plafter, which grows ftill foft- 
be come at by an entire felf-abnegation, by the mortifi- er upon being handled ; of a very agreeable fmell, and 
cation of the fenfes and their objects, and by the exer- of a light pungent bitterifh tafte. The other fort is 
tife of mental prayer. harder, not fo dark coloured, in long rolls coiled up: 

LABARUM, the banner or ftandard born before this is of a much weaker fmell than the firft, and has 
the Roman emperors in the wars. The labarum con- a large admixture of a fine fand, which in the lada- 
fifted of a long lance, with a ftaff a-top ; croffing it at num, examined by the French academy, made up 
right angles; from which hung a rich ftreamer, of a three-fourths of the mafs. 

purple colour, adorned with precious ftones. Till the In medicine it is ufed externally, to attenuate and 
time of Conftantine it had an eagle painted on it; but difeufs tumors ; internally, it is more rarely ufed, but 
that emperor, in lieu thereof, added a crofs with a ci- is greatly extolled by fome againft catarrhs and in 
pher expreffing the name of Jefus. dyfenteries. Rectified fpirit of wine almoft entirely 

This ftandard the Romans took from the Germans, diffolves pure ladanum, leaving only a final! portion of 

gummy 
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Label gummy matter which has no tafte or fmell 

II this refin may be thus excellently purified for internal 
Labour, purpofes. It is an ufeful ingredient in the ftoniachic 
plafter, which is now indeed ftyled the emplajlrum ladani. 

LABEL, a long, thin, brafs rule, with a fmall 
fight at one end, and a centre-hole at the other ; com¬ 
monly ufed with a tangent-line on the edge of a cir¬ 
cumferentor, to take altitudes, &c. 

Label, in law, is a narrow flip of paper, or parch¬ 
ment, affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold 
the appending feal.—Any paper annexed by way of 
addition or explication, to any will or teftament, is 
alfo called a label or codicil. 

Label, in heraldry, a fillet ufually placed in the 
middle along the chief of tire coat, without touching 
its extremities. Its breadth ought to be a ninth part 
of the chief. It is adorned with pendants; and when 
there are above three of thefe, the number muft be 
fpecified in blazoning. 

It is ufed on the arms of eldeft fons while the fa¬ 
ther is alive, to diftinguifti them from the younger; 
and is efteemed the moll honourable of all differences. 
See Heraldry, p. 445. col. 1. 

LABIAL letters, thofe pronounced chiefly by 
means of the lips. 

LABIATED flowers, monopetalous flowers, con¬ 
fiding of a narrow tube with a wide mouth, divided 
into two or more fegments. 

LABIAU, a fmall town of Ducal Pruffia, in a cir¬ 
cle of the fame name, feated at the mouth of the river 
Deime, with a ftrong caftle, two fides of which are fur- 
rounded with water, and the other defended by a wall 
and ditch. E. Long. 19. 56. N. Lat. 55. 17. 

LABORATORY, or Elaboratory, the chemifts 
work-houfe, or the place where they perform their o- 
perations, where the furnaces are built, their veffels 
kept, &c. and in general the term laboratory is applied 
to any place where phyfical experiments in pharmacy, 
chemillry, pyrotechny, &c. areperfomed. 

As laboratories muff be of very different kinds, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the operations to be perform¬ 
ed in them, it is.impoffible that any dir eft ions can be 
given which will anfwer for every one. Where the 
purpofes are merely experimental, a fingle furnace or 
two of the portable kind will be fufficient. It is fcarce 
needful to add, that fhelves are neceffary for holding 
veffels with the products of the different operations; 
and that it is abfolutely neceffary to avoid confufion 
and diforder, as by thefe means the produces of the 
operations might be loft or miftaken for one another. 
Mortars, filters, levigating Hones, &c. muft alfo be 
procured ; but from, a knowledge of the methods of 
performing the different chemical operations will ealily 
be derivea the knowledge of a proper place to perform 
them in ; for which fee the articles Chemistry, Me¬ 
tallurgy, and Furnace. 

Laboratory, in military affairs, fignifies that place 
where all forts of fire-works are prepared, both for ac¬ 
tual fervice and for pleafure, viz. quick-matches, fu¬ 
zes, port-fires, grape-fhot, cafe-fhot, carcaffes, hand- 
grenades, cartridges, ftiells filled, and fuzes fixed, wads, 
&c. See. 

LABOUR, in general, denotes a clofe application 
to work of bufinefs.—Among feamen a fliip is faid to 
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and hence be in labour when ffie rolls and tumbles very much, Ltraoyrrer 
either a hull, under fail, or at anchor.—It is alfo fpo- 
ken of a woman in travail or child birth; fee Mid- .‘ a 7 * m 1 
wifery. 

LABOURER, generally fignifies one that does the 
moll flavilh and lefs artful part of a laborious work, as 
that of hulbandry, mafonry. See. 

LABOUREUR (John le), almoner to the king of 
France, and prior of Juvigne, was born at Montmo¬ 
rency near Paris in 1623. At the age of 18, he di- 
ftinguilhed himfelf by publrlhing “ A colle&ion of the 
monuments of illuftrious perfons buried in the church 
of the Celeftines at Paris, with their elogies, genealo¬ 
gies, arms, and mottoes,” 4to. He afterwards pub- 
lilhed an excellent edition of The Memoirs of Mi¬ 
chael de Caftelnau, with feveral other genealogical 
hiftories; and died in 1675.—had a brother, 

Louts le Laboureur bailiff of Montmorency, author of 
feveral pieces of poetry; and an uncle, Dom. Claude 
le Laboureur, provoft of the abbey of L’ifle Barbe, of 
which abbey he wrote a hiftory, and publilhed notes 
and corrections upon the breviary of Lyons, with fome- 
other things. 

LABRADOR, the lame with New Britain, or the 
country round Hudson’s Bay. See thefe articles. 

LABRADORE stone, a curious fpecies of felt- 
fpar, which exhibits all the colours of a peacock’s tail. 

See the article Pel r-Spar. 

LAB RUM, in antiquity, a great tub which Hood at 
the entrance of the temples, containing water for the 
priefts to waffi themfelves in previous to their facri- 
fices. It was alfo the name of a bathing tub ufed 
in the baths of the ancients. 

LABRUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fifties be¬ 
longing to the order of thoracici. The charadlers are 
as follow: The covers of the gills fcaly; the branchi- 
oftegous rays unequal in number ; teeth conic, long, 
and blunt at their ends; one tuberculated bone in the 
bottom of the throat; two above, oppofite to the o- 
ther; one dorfal fin reaching the whole length of the 
back; a flender Ikin extending beyond each ray, with 
a rounded tail. There are 41 fpecies of this genus, 
which vary from each other, even thofe of the fame 
fpecies, almoft infinitely in colour; fome of them be¬ 
ing of a dirty red mixed with a certain dulkinefs; o- 
thers moll beautifully ftriped, efpecially about t'he head, 
with the richell colours, fuch as blue, red, and yel¬ 
low. Care muft therefore be taken not to multiply 
the fpecies from thefe accidental teints, but to attend 
to the form, which never varies. Mr Pennant men¬ 
tions his having feen a fpecies of labrus taken about 
the Giant’s Caufeway in Ireland, of a moll beautiful f; 
vivid green, fpotted with fcarlet; and others at Ban- ’. 
dooran in the county of Sligo of a pale green. To 
this genus belongs the filh called by the Englilh the 
old-wife. 

LABURNUM, in botany. See Cytisus. 

LABYRINTH, among the ancients, was a large 
intricate edifice cut out into various aifles and meanders 
running into each other, fo as to render it difficult to 
get out of it. 

There is mention made of feveral of thofe edifices 
amongft the ancients; but the moll celebrated are the 
Egyptian and the Cretan labyrinths. 

3 Q_2 That 
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Labyrinth. That of Egypt, according to Pliny, was the oldeft 
v of all the known labyrinths, and was fubfilling in his 
time after having Hood 3600 years. He fays it was 
built by king Petefucus, or Tithoes; but Herodotus 
makes it the work of feveral kings : it Hood on the 
banks of the lake Moeris, and confided of 12 large 
contiguous palaces, containing 30GO chambers, 1500 
of- which were under ground.—Strabo, Diodorus Si- 
.cuius, Pliny, and Mela, fpeak of this monument with 
.the fame admiration as Herodotus: but not one of 
.them tells us that it was conftrufted to bewilder thofe 
who attempted to go over it; though it is manifeft 
.that, without a guide, they would be in danger of lo- 
.fing their way. 

It was this danger, no doubt, which introduced a 
new term into the Greek language. The word laby¬ 
rinth, taken in the literal fenfe, fignifies a circumfcri- 
bed fpace, interfered by a number of paflages, fome 
of which crofs each other in every direction like 
thofe in quarries and mines, and others make larger 
or fmaller circuits round the place from which they 
depart like the fpiral lines we fee on certain fhells. 
In the figurative fenfe, it was applied to obfeure and 
captious -queftions, to indirect and ambiguous anfwers, 
and to thofe difeu (lions which, after long digreflions, 
bring us back to the point from which we fet out. 

The Cretan labyrinth is the moft famed in hiftory 
or fable; having been rendered particularly remark¬ 
able by the ftory of the Minotaur, and of Thefeus 
who found his way through all its windings by means 
of Ariadne’s clue. On Plate CCLIX. is exhibited a 
fuppofed plan of it, copied after a draught given by 
* In Cnt. Meurfius*, taken from an ancient Hone.—But what 
lib. 1. cap..was the real nature of this labyrinth, merits a more 
• 3t particular inquiry. 

Diodorus Siculus relates as a conjedlure, and Pliny 
as a certain find, that Dtedalus conftructed this laby¬ 
rinth on the model of that of Egypt, though on a lefs 
feale. They add, that it was formed by the command 
of Minos, who kept the Minotaur Ihut up in it; and 
that in their time it no longer exifted, having been ei¬ 
ther deftroyed by time, or purpofely demolifhed. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus and Pliny, therefore, confidered this la¬ 
byrinth as a large edifice; while other writers repre- 
fent it Amply as a cavern hollowed in the rock, and 
full of winding paflages. The two former authors, 
and the writers lad mentioned, have tranfmitted to us 
two different traditions; it remains for us to choofe 
that which is moft probable. 

If the labyrinth of Crete.had been conftruded by 
Daedalus under Minos, whence is it that we find no 
mention of it, neither in Homer, who more than once 
fpe aks of that prince and of Crete; nor in Herodotus, 
who deferibes that of Egypt, after having faid that 
the monuments of the Egyptians are much fuperior to 
thofe of the Greeks; nor in the more ancient geogra¬ 
phers ; nor in any of the writers of the ages when 
Greece flourifhed ? 

This work was attributed to Daedalus, whofe name 
is alone fufficient to diferedit a tradition. In fact, his 
name, like that of Hercules, had become the refource 
of ignorance, whenever it turned its eyes on the early 
ages. All great labours, all works which required 
more ftrength than ingenuity, were attributed to Her¬ 


cules ; and all thofe which had a relation to the arts, Labyrintti. 
and required a certain degree of intelligence in the ex- " v ' 
ecution, were dferibed to Daedalus. 

The opinion of Diodorus and Pliny fuppofes, that 
in their time no traces of the labyrinth exifted in 
Crete, and that even the date of its deftrudfion had 
been forgotten. Yet it is faid to have been vifited by 
the difciples of Apollonius of Tyana, who was cotem¬ 
porary with thofe two authors. The Cretans, there¬ 
fore, then believed that they poflefled the labyrinth. 

“ I would requeft the reader (continues the Abbe 
Barthelemif, from whom thefe obfervations'are ex- f Travels of 
trailed) to attend the following palfage in Strabo. Anachurfu, 
At Napirlia, near the ancient Argos, (fays that ju- 44 1 - 
dicious writer), are ftill to be feen vaft caverns, iti 
which are conftrudted labyrinths that are believed to 
be the work of the Cyclops: the meaning of which is, 
that the labours of men had opened in the rock pafi 
fages which crofled and returned upon themfelves, as 
is done in quarries. Such, if I am not miftaken, is 
the idea we ought to form of the labyrinth of Crete. 

“ Were there feveral labyrinths in that ifland? An¬ 
cient authors fpeak only of one, which the greater 
part place at Cnoflus; and fome, though the number 
is but fmall, at Gortyna. 

“ Belon and Toumefort have given us the deferip- 
tion of a cavern fituated at the foot of mount Ida, on 
the feuth fide of the mountain, at a fmall diftance 
from Gortyna. This was only a quarry according to 
the former, and the ancient labyrinth according to 
the latter; whofe opinion I have followed, and abrid¬ 
ged his account. Thofe who have added critical notes 
to his work, betides this labyrinth, admit a fecond at 
Cnoflus, and adduce as the principal fupport of this 
opinion the coins of that city, which reprefent the- 
plan of it, according as the artifts conceived it. For 
on fome of thefe it appears of a fquare form, on 
others round: on fome it is only {Fetched out; on 
others it has, in the middle of it, the head of the 
Minotaur. In the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, I have given an engraving of' one which ap¬ 
pears to me to be of about the trh century before 
Chrift 1 ; and on which we fee on one fide the figure 
of the Minotaur, and on the other a rude plan of 
the labyrinth. It is therefore certain, that at that 
time the Cnoflians believed they were in poflefliorr 
of that celebrated cavern; and it alfo appears that 
the Gortynians did not pretend to conteft their claim, 
fince they have never given the figure of it on their 
money. 

“ The place where I fuppofe the labyrinth, of Crete 
to have been fituated, according to Tournefort, is 
but one league diftant from Gortyna ; and, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, it was diftant from Cnoflus fix or fe- 
ven leagues. All we can conclude from this is, that 
the territory of the latter city extended to very near 
the former. 

“ What was the ufe of the caverns to which the 
name of labyrinth was- given ? 1 imagine that they 
were firft excavated in part by nature; that in fome 
places ftones were extracted from them for building 
cities; and that, m more ancient times, they ferved 
for a habitation or afylum to the inhabitants of a di- 
ftrift expofed to frequent incurfions. In the journey 
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Labyrinth qf Anacharfis through Phocis, I have fpoken of two 
■ II great caverns of Parriaifus, in which the neighbouring 
f people took refuge; in the one at the time of the de¬ 

luge of Deucalion, and in the other at the invafion of 
Xerxes. I here add, that, according to Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, the mod ancient Cretans dwelt in the caves of 
Mount Ida. The people, vthen inquiries were made 
on the fpot, laid that their labyrinth was originally 
only a prifon. It may have been put to this ufe ; but 
if is difficult to believe that, to prevent the el'cape of 
a few unhappy wretches, fuch immenfe labours would 
have been undertaken.” 

, Labyrinth of the Ear. See Anatomy, p. 76.J- 

LAC, milk, among phyficians. See Milk. 

Lac, Gum. See Lacca. 

LACARRY (Giles), a learned Jefuit of the 17th 
century, was born in the dioccle of Caftres, in Lan¬ 
guedoc, in 1605. He taught philofophy, theology, 
and the holy Scriptures in his fociety; was reftor of 
the college of Cahors ; and became well {killed in hi- 
llory. He wrote many works ; the principal of which 
are, 1. Hift. Galliarum fub PrafeBis Pratorii Gallia- 
rum, 4to. a work which is much efteemed, and ex¬ 
tends from the reign of Conftantine to that of Jufti- 
nian. 2. Hifloria Romana a Julio Cafare ad Con/lan- 
tinurn Magnum, per numifmata & marmora antiqua, an 
excellent work. 3. Epitome hifloria Reg. Francia, ex 
JDionvfo Petamio excerpta, alfo much efteemed. 4. An 
edition of Velleius Paterculus, with learned notes. 

LACCA, Lac, or Gum-Lac is a kind of wax, of 
which a fpecies of infefts form cells upon trees, like 
honey-combs. See the article Coccus, fpec. 5. In 
thefe cells remain fome of the dead infefts, which give 
a red colour to the whole fubftance of the lac. That 
called Jlicl-lac is the wax adhering to fome of the fmall 
branches of the tree, and which is unprepared. This 
lac, when feparated from the adhering flicks, and grofs- 
ly powdered, and deprived of its colour by digeftion 
with menftruums, for the fake of the dyes and other 
purpofes, is called feed-lac ; when the ftick-lac is freed 
from impurities by melting it over a gentle fire, and 
formed into cakes, it is called lump-lac; and laftly, 
that called Jhell-lac is the cells liquified, {trained, and 
formed into thin yranfparent lamina: in the following 
Ktrr's Ac- manner. Separate the cells from the branches, break 
count of the them into fmall pieces, throw them into a tub of water 
Gum Lacca, f or one day, waft off the red water and dry the cells, 
Tranf'vol anc ^ w * t f | them fill a cylindrical tube of cotton cloth two 
7 1 - y. 378*. ^ eet l° n g> an d one or two inches in diameter; tie both 
&c. ends, turn the bag above a charcoal fire ; as the lac 
liquifies twift the bag, and when a fufficient quantity 
has tranfuded the pores of the cloth, lay it upon a 
fmooth junk of the plantain-tree ( Musa Paradifiaca, 
ZJnnai), and with a ftrip of the plantain leaf draw it 
into a thin lamella; take it off while flexible, for in 
it minute it will be hard and brittle. The value of 
Ihell-lac is according to its tranfparency. 

The lac infeft is one of the moft ufeful of that tribe 
yet difcovered, particularly to the natives of the 
countries where it is found. They confume a great 
quantity of ftell-lac in making ornamental rings, paint¬ 
ed and gilded in various taftes, to decorate the arms of 
the ladies; and it is formed into beads, fpiral and 


linked chains for necklaces, and other female orna¬ 
ments.—The following are recipes for various purpofes 
to which this fubftance is applied by them. 

1. For fealing-wax. Take a ftick, and heat one 
end of it upon a charcoal fire ; put upon it a few leaves 
of the ftell-lac foftened above the fire ; keep alternate¬ 
ly heating and adding more ftell-lac until you have 
got a.mais of three or four pounds of liquified {bell- 
lac upon the end of your ftick (in which manner- 
lump-lac is formed from lecd-Iac). Knead this upon 
a welted board with three ounces of levigated cinna¬ 
bar.; form it into cylindrical pieces ; and to give them 
a polift, rub them while hot with a cotton cloth. 

2. For japanning. Take a lump of ftell-lac, pre¬ 
pared in the manner of fealing-wax, with whatever co¬ 
lour you pleafe, fix it upon the end of a ftick, heat 
the polifted wood over a charcoal fire, and rub it over 
with the half-melted lac, and polift by rubbing it even 
with apiece of folded plantain leaf held in the hand; 
heating thelaquer and adding.more lac as occafion re¬ 
quires. Their figures are formed by lac, charged with 
various colours in the fame manner. 

3. For varnift. In ornamenting their images and 
religious houfes, &c. they make ufe of very thin beat 
lead, which they cover with various varniftes, made 
of lac charged with colours. The preparation of them 
is kept a fecret. The leaf of lead is laid upon a fmooth 
iron heated by fire below while they fpread the vamifh 
upon it. 

4. For grindftones. Take of river land three parts, 
of feed-lac wafted one part, mix them over the fire 
in a pot, and form the mafs into the fliape of a grind- 
ftone, having a fquare hole in the centre, fix it on an 
axis with liquified lac, heat the ftone moderately, and 
by turning the axis it< may eafily be formed into an 
exaft orbicular lhape. Polifhing grindftones are made 
only of fuch fand as will pafs eafily through fine muf- 
lin, in the proportion of two parts fand to one of lac. 
This fand is found at Ragimaul. It is compofed of 
fmall angular cryftalline particles tinged red with iron, 
two parts to one of black magnetic fand. The ftone- 
cutters, inftead of fand, ufe the powder of a very hard 
granite called corune. Thefe grindftones cut very faff. 
When they want to increafe their power, they throw 
fand upon them, or let them occafionally touch the 
edge of a vitrified brick. The fame compofition is 
formed upon fticks, for cutting ftones, fhells, &c. by the 
hand. 

5.. For painting. Take one gallon of the red li¬ 
quid from the firft wafting for ftell-lac, ftrain it thro’ 
a cloth, and let it boil for a fhort time ; then add half 
an ounce of foap earth (foffil alkali) ; boil an hour 
more, and add three ounces of powdered load (bark of 
a tree) ; boil a lliort time,. ..let it ftand all night, and 
ftrain next day. Evaporate three quarts of milk with¬ 
out cream to two quarts upon a flow fire, curdle it 
with four milk, and let it ftand for a day or two ; then 
mix it with the red liquid abovementioned; ftrain 
them through a cloth, add to the mixture one ounce 
and an half of alum, and the juice of eight or ten le¬ 
mons : mix the whole and throw it into a cloth-bag 
ftrainer. The blood of the infeft forms a coagulum 
with the cafeous part of the milk, and remains - in the 
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Licca, bag, while a limpid acid water drains from it. The 
v coagulhm is dried in the ihade, and is ufed as a red 
colour in painting and colouring. 

6. For Dyeing. Take one gallon of the red liquid 
prepared as before without milk, to which add three 
ounces of alum. Bo.il three or four ounces of tama¬ 
rinds in a gallon of water, and drain the liquor. Mix 
equal parts of the red liquid and tamarind water over 
a brilk fire. In this .mixture dip and wring the filk 
alternately until it has received a proper quantity of 
the dye. To increafe the colour, increafe the propor¬ 
tion of the red liquid, and let the filk boil a few mi- 
nu f es in the mixture. To make the filk hold the co¬ 
lour, they boil a handful of the bark called load in wa¬ 
ter, ftrain the decodion, and add cold water to it; 
dip the dried filk into this liquor feveral times, and 
then dry it. Cotton cloths are dyed in this manner ; 
but the dye is not ,fo lading as in filk. 

The lac colour is preferved by the natives upon 
flakes of cotton dipped repeatedly into a ftrong folu- 
tion of the lac infeft in water, and then dried. 

Among us lac is alfo ufed in various arts; being 
employed in the preparation of fpirit-varniihes, for the 
making of fealing-wax, and as a colouring material 
for dying fcarlet; fee Varnish, Wax, &c. It is un- 
foluble in water: and difficultly folublejn fpirit of wine, 
which for that purpofe mull be well dephlegmated. 
According to Neumann, 16 ounces of feed-lac, dif- 
'tilled in an open fire, yielded nine ounces and fix 
drams of a butter or thick oil, one ounce fix drams of 
a watery liquor neither acid nor alkaline, and a refi- 
duum weighing two ounces and a, half. The colour 
given by lac is lefs beautiful, but more durable, than 
that given by cochineal. To lender the colouring 
matter of the lac diffufible in water, fir as to be ap¬ 
plied to the fluffs to be dyed. Mr Hellot directs the 
following procefs : Let fome powdered gum-lac be di- 
gefted during two hours in a ,decoction of comfry root, 
by which a fine crimfon colour is given to the water, 
and the gum is rendered pale or Araw-coloured. To 
this tindture, poured . off clear, let-a folution of alum 
be added ; and when the colouring matter has fiffr 
fided, .let, it be feparated from the clear liquor and 
dried. It will weigh about: -f-th of the quantity of 
laC employed. This dried! fecula is to be diffolved or 
diffufed in warm water, and fome folution of tin is 
to be added to it, by which it acquires a vivid fcarlet 
colour. This liquor is to be added to a folution 
of tartar in boiling water ; and thus the dye is prepa¬ 
red. 

The method of obtaining the fine red lac ufed by 
painters from this fubfiance, is by the following fimple 
procefs. Boil the flick-lac in water, filter the de- 
coftion,. and evaporate the clear liquor to a drynefs 
over a gentle fire. The occafion of this eafy fepara- 
tion is, that the beautiful red colour here feparated, 
adheres only flightly to the outfides of the flicks broke 
off the trees along with the gum-lac,_ and readily com¬ 
municates itfelf to boiling water Some of this flick¬ 
ing matter alfo adhering to the gum itfelf, it is'pro¬ 
per to boil the whole together; for the gum does not 
•_t all prejudice-the colour, nor diffolve in boiling wa¬ 
ter : fo that after this operation the gum is as fit for 
making fealing-wax as before, and for all other ufes 
which do not require its colour. 


Lac is likewife employed for medicinal purpofts. Lacca, 
The ftickJac is the fort ufed. It is of great efteem Lace, 
in Germany, and other countries, for laxity and fpon- ' v 
ginefs of the gums proceeding from cold or a fcor- 
butic habit: for this ufe the lac is boiled in water, 
with the addition of a little alum, which promotes its 
folution; or a tincture is made from it with redtified 
fpirit. This tinfture is recommended alfo internally 
in the fluor albus, and in rheumatic and fcorbutic dil- 
orders : it has a grateful fmell, and not unpleafant, 
bitterilh, aflringent tafte. 

The gum-lac has been lately ufed as an eledlric, in- 
ftead of glafs, for eledtrical machines. See Lacquer, 

Lake, and Varnish. 

Artificial Lacca , or Lacque, is alfo a name given to 
a coloured fubftance drawn from feveral flowers ; as 
the yellow from the flower of the juniper, the red from 
the poppy, and the blue from the iris or violet. The 
tindtures of thefe flowers are extracted by digefting 
them feveral times in aqua-vitas, or by boiling them 
over a ftove fire in a lixivium of pot-allies and alum. 

An.artificial lacca is alfo made of Brafil wood, boil¬ 
ed-, in a lixivium of the branches of the vine, adding a 
little cochineal, turmeric, calcined alum, and arfenic, 
incorporated with the bones of the cuttle-filh pulve¬ 
rized and made up into little cakes and dried. If it 
be to be very red, they add the juice of lemon to it; 
to make it brown, they add oil of tartar. Dove-co¬ 
loured or columbine lacca is made with Brafil of 
Fernambuc, fteeped in di Allied vinegar for the Ipaca 
of a month, and mixed with alum incorporated in 
cuttle-filh bone. For other procelfes, fee Colour- 
Making. 

LACE, in commerce, a work compofed of many 
threads of gold, filver, or filk, interwoven the one with 
the other, and worked upon a pillow with fpindles ac¬ 
cording to the pattern defigned. The open work is 
formed with pins, which are placed and difplaced as the 
fpindles are moved. The importation of gold and filver 
lace is prohibited in Britain. 

Method of Cleaning Gold Lace and Embroidery when 
tarnifhcd.~y For this purpofe alkaline liquors are by no 
means to be ufed ; for while they clean the gold, they 
corrode the filk, and change or difcharge its colour. 

Soap alfo alters the Ihade, and even the fpecies of cer¬ 
tain-colours. But fpirit of wine may be ufed without 
any danger of its injuring either the colour or quality 
of the fubjedt; and in many cafes proves as effectual, 
for reftoring the luftre of the gold, as the corrofive de- ' 
tergents. A rich brocade, flowered with a variety of 
colours, after being difagreeably tarnilhed, had the 
luftre of the gold perfectly reftored by walhing .it with 
a foft brulh ..dipt in warm fpirit of wine ; and fome 
of the colours of the filk, which were likewife foiled, 
"became at the fame time remarkably bright and lively. 

Spirit of wine feems to be the.only material adapted 
to this intention, and probably the boafted fecret of 
certain artifts is no other than this fpirit difguifed. A- 
mong liquids, Dr Lewis fays, he does not know of any 
other that is of fufficient activity to difcharge the foul 
matter, without being hurtful to the filk: as to pow¬ 
ders, however.fine, and however-cautioufly ufed, they 
fcratch and wear the gold, which here is only fuperfi- 
cial and of extreme tenuity. 

But though fpirit of wine is the moll innocent! materi¬ 
al 
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al that can be employed for this purpofe, it is not in all the latter is the proper and ancient name of the Laced*, 

cafes proper. The golden covering may be in fome parts city, the former of the country, which afterwards m ° n 

worn off; or the bafe metal, with which it had been came to be applied to the city (Strabo, Stephanus.) j act;rta 

iniquitoufly alloyed, may be corroded by the air, fo Homer alfo makes this diftinftion ; who calls the coun- -- 

as to leave the particles of the gold difunited ; while try holy, becaufe encompaffed with mountains. It has 
the filver underneath, tarniihed to a yellow hue, may alfo been feverally known by the name of Lelegia , 
continue a tolerable colour to the whole: in which from the Leleges the firft inhabitants of the country, or 
cafes it is apparent, that the removal of the tarniih from Telex one of their kings; and OtLidia, from 
would be prejudicial to the colour, and make the lace Oebalas the fixth king from Eurotas. It was alfo 
or embroidery lefs like gold than it was before. A called Hecatompolis, from too cities which the whole 
piece of old tarniihed gold-lace, cleaned by fpirit of province once contained. This city was the capital of 
wine, was deprived, with its tarniih, of the greateft part Laconia, fituated on the right or weft fide of the Euro- 
of its golden hue, and looked now almoft like filver-lace. tas : it was lefs in compafs than, however equal, or even 
Method of feparating the Gold and Silver from Lace fuperior, to Athens in power. Polybius makes it 48 
without burning it. Cut the lace in pieces, and (ha- ftadia, a circuit much inferior to that of Athens. Le- 
ving feparated the thread from it by which it was few- lex is fuppofed to have been the firft king of La- 
ed to the garment) tie it up in a linen cloth, and boil cedsemon. His defeendants, 13 in number, reigned 
it in foap-ley, diluted with water, till you perceive it fucceffively after him, till the reign of the fons of 
is diminiftied in bulk; which will take up but a little Oreftes, when the Heraclidse recovered the Pelopon- 
time, unlefs the quantity of lace be very confiderable. nefus about 80 years after the Trojan war. Procles 
Then take out the cloth, and wafh it feveral times in and Euryfthenes, the defeendants of the Heraclidas, 
cold water, fqueezing it pretty hard with your foot, ufurped the crown together; and after them it was 
or beating it with a mallet, to clear it of the foap-ley ; decreed that the two families fhould always fit on the 
then untie the cloth, and you will have the metallic throne together. The monarclnal power was abo- 
part of the lace pure, and nowhere altered in colour or lifhed, and the race of the Heraclidse extinguilhed 
diminiftied in weight. at Sparta about 219 years before Chrift. Lacedae- 

This method is abundantly more convenient and mon in its flouriftiing ftate remained without walls, 
lefs troublefome than the common way of burning; the bravery of its citizens being inftead of them (Ne- 
and as a fmall quantity of the ley will be fufficient, the pos). At length in Callander's time, or after, when 
expence will be trifling, efpecially as the fame ley may the city was in the hands of tyrants, diftrufting the de~ 
be ufed feveral times, if cleared of the filky calcination, fence by arms and bravery, a wall was built round it. 

It may be done in either an iron or copper veffel. at firft flight, and in a tumultuary, or hafty manner ; 

The ley may be had at the foap-boilers, or it may be which the tyrant Nabis made very ftrong (Livy, Ju- 
made of pearl-afti and quick-lime boiled together in a ftin). Paufanias aferibes the firft walls to the times of 
fufficient quantity of water. Demetrius and Pyrrhus, under Nabis. The walls of 

The reafon of this fudden change in the lace will be the city were pulled down 188 years before Chrift by 
evident to thofe who are acquainted with chemiftry : Philopoemen, who was then at the head of the Achaean 
for filk, on which all our laces are wove, is an animal league, and Laconia fome time after became a Roman 
fubftance, and all animal fubftances are foluble in al- province when reduced by Mummias. See Sparta. 
kalies, efpecially when rendered more cauftic by the ad- —The prefent city is called Mifitra, fituated in E- 
dition of quicklime; but the linen you tie it in, being Long. 23. o. N. Lat. 36. 55. 

a vegetable, will remain unaltered. LACERNA, a coarfe thick garment worn ,by the- 

Blond-LACE, a lace made of fine linen thread or filk, Romans over their gowns like a cloak, to keep off the- 
much in the fame manner as that of gold and filver. rain and cold. It was firft ufed in the camp, but after- 
The pattern of the lace is fixed upon a large round pil- wards admitted into the city. The emperors wore the 
low, and pins being ftuck into the holes or openings lacerna of a purple dye. The lacerna was at firft very 
in the patterns, the threads are interwoven by means Ihort, but was lengthened after it became falhionable,, 
of a number of bobbins made of bone or ivory, each which was not till the civil wars and the triumvirate 
of which contains a fmall quantity of fine thread, in before this time it was confined to the foldiers. Sena- 
fuch a manner as to make the lace exadlly refemble tors were forbidden wearing it in the city by Valen- 
the pattern. There are feveral towns in England, and tinian and Theodofius. Martial makes mention of' 
particularly in Buckinghamfliire, that carry on this ma- lacernse worth 10,000 fefterces. Some confound this, 
nufafture; but vaft quantities of the fineft lace have garment with the penula; but it feems rather to have 
been imported from Flanders. refembled the chlamys and birrus. 

LACEDiEMON (fab. hift.), a fon of Jupiter and LACERTA, the lizard, in zoology, a genus ofpi ates , 
Tayget the daughter of Atlas, who married Sparta the amphibious animals, belonging to the order of reptilia, CCLX. & 
daughter of Europa, by whom he had Amyclas and the characters of which are thefe ; The body is naked, CCLXL, 
Eurydice the wife of Acryfius. He was the firft who with four feet, and a tail. There are 49 fpecies ; the 
introduced the worfhip of the Graces in Laconia, and moft remarkable are, 

who firft built them a temple. From Lacedaemon and 1. The crocodylus, or crocodile, has a eompreffed 
his wife, the capital of Laconia was called Lacedamon jagged -tail, five toes on the fore and four on the 
and Sparta. hind feet. This is the largeft animal of the lizard 

Lacedamon, a noble city of Peloponnefus, cal- kind.. One that was differed at Siam, an account of 
led alfo Sparta : thefe names differing in this, that which was fent to the Royal Academy at Paris, was. 
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^acerta. ig f@et and a half long, of which the-tail-was no lefs 
v than five feet and a half, and the head and neck above 
two and a half. He was four feet and nine inches in 
circumference where thickeft. 

The hinder legs, including the thigh-and the paw, 
were two feet and two inches long; the paws, from 
the joint to the extremity of. the longeft claws, were 
above nine inches. They were divided into .four toes ; 
of which three were armed-with large-claws, the long- 
eft of which was an inch and a half, and feven lines and 
a half broad at the root. The fourth toe was without 
a nail, and ofa conical figure; but was covered with 
. a thick (kin like lhagreen leather. Thefe toes were 
united with membranes like thofe of ducks, but much 
; thicker. 

The fore-legSj had the lame parts and conformation 
■ as the arms of a man, both within and without; but 
they were fomewhat Ihorter than thofe behind. The 
. hands had five fingers, the two laft of which had no 
nails, and were of a conical figure, like the fourth toe 
on the hind paws. The head was long, and had a 
little rifing at the top; but the reft was flat, and efpe, 
cially towards the extremity of the jaws. It was cover¬ 
ed with a Ikin, which adhered firmly to the Ikull and 
to the jaws. The Ikull was rough and unequal irf feve- 
ral places ; and about the middle of the forehead there 
were two bony crefts, about two inches high. They 
were not quite parallel, but feparated from each other 
in proportion as they mounted upwards. 

The eye was very fma.ll in proportion to the reft of 
the body ; and was fo placed within its orbit, that the 
outward part, when (hut, was only a little above an 
inch in length, and run parallel to the opening of the 
jaws. 

The nofe was placed in the middle of the upper jaw, 
near an inch from its extremity, and was perfectly 
round and flat, being two inches in diameter, of a 
black, foft, fpongy fubftance, not unlike the nofe of a 
dog. The noftrils were in the form of a Greek capi¬ 
tal 2; and there were two caruncles which filled and 
clofed them very exactly, and which opened as often 
as he breathed through the nofe. The jaws feemed to 
Ihut one within another by means of feveral apophyfes, 
which proceeded from above downwards, and from be¬ 
low upwards, there being cavities in the oppofite jaw 
to receive them. They had 27 dog-teeth in the up¬ 
per jaw and 15 in the lower, with feveral void fpaces 
between them. They were thick at the bottom, and 
fharp at the point; being all of different fizes, except 
ten large hooked ones, fix of which were in the lower 
jaw, and four in the upper. The mouth was 15 inches 
-in length, and eight and a half in breadth where 
broadeft; and the diftance of the two jaws, when open¬ 
ed as wide as they could be, was 15 inches and a half. 
The fkull, between the two crefts, was proof againft a 
mufket-ball, for it only rendered the part a little white 
that it fttiick againft. 

The colour of the body was of a dark brown on the 
-upper part, and of a whitifti citron below, with large 
fpots of both colours on the fides. From the fhoul- 
ders to the extremity of the tail he was covered with 
large fcales of a fquare form, difpofed like parallel 
girdles, and were 52 in number; but thofe near the 
tail were not fo thick as the reft. In .the middle of 
3 


each girdle there' were four protuberances, which bfe- Liccrts. 

came.higher as they approached the end of the tail, - v — 

and compofed four rows; of which the two in the 
middle were lower than the remaining two, forming 
three channels, which grew deeper the nearer they 
came to the tail, and were confounded with each other 
about two feet from its extremity. 

The Ikin was defended with a fort of armour 
which, however, was not proof againft a mufket-ball, 
contrary to what has been commonly laid. How¬ 
ever, it muft be acknowledged, that the attitude in 
which it was placed might contribute not a little there¬ 
to ; for probably, if the ball had ftruck obliquely a- 
gainft the (hell, it would have flown off. Thofe parts 
of the girdles underneath the belly were of a whitifti 
colour, and were made up of fcales of divers fhapes. 

They were about one-fixth of an inch in thicknefs, 
and were not fo hard as thofe on the back. 

This creature is, however, faid to grow to a ftill 
larger fize than that abovementioned, fottie having 

been known to meafure 25 feet in length.-They 

have no tongue; but in place Of that organ there is a 
fort of membrane attached^ by its edges to the two 
fides of the under jaw. 

The crocodile lays eggs, which fire covers over with- 
fand, and leaves to be hatched by the heat of the fun. 

They are to be met with in the rivers Nile, Niger, and 
Ganges, befides moft other large rivers in the fouthera 
parts of Afia, Africa, and America. 

Mr Haflelquift informs us, that the crocodile fwal- 
lows ftones to affift digeftion, after the manner of feed¬ 
eating birds, which commit to the ftomach the work; 
of maftication as well as concodtion, being deftitute 
of the inftruments adapted to that purpofe. The 
Egyptians fay, that his excrements do not pafs by the, 
anus; this feems to be confirmed by the ftrudlure of 
the gut, which is near the pylorus; for it cannot eafily 
be conceived that excrements fhould pafs through fuch 
a narrow paffage, feemingly deftined for the convey¬ 
ance of the chyle only; but the ftrudture of the parts, 
and the gut being fo near the pylorus, feem to indicate 
that the excrements pafs through it into the ventricle, 
and are vomited up. The inhabitants above Cairo fay 
they fee this daily; and obferve, that the crocodile is 
obliged to come on fliore as often as he has occafion 
to eafe himfelf. There is a folliculus, of the bignefs of 
a hazel-nut, under the fhoulders of the old crocodiles, 
which contains a thick matter fmelling like mufk. The 
Egyptians are very anxious to get this when they kill 
a crocodile, it being a perfume much efteemed by the 
grandees. When the male copulates with the female, 
he turns her with his fnout on her back. The Egyp¬ 
tians ufe the fat againft the rheumatifm and ftiffinefs of 
the tendons,. efteeming it a powerful remedy outward¬ 
ly applied. They fay, the gall is good for the eyes ; 
they make ufe of it as a certain remedy for bar-' 
rennefs in women, taking about fix grains internally, 
and outwardly they apply a peflus made of cotton and 
the gall of a crocodile. The eyes of the crocodile are 
the beft aphrodifiacs of any known by the Arabs ; who 
prefer them to all confections, dea-fatyrii, hyacinthi, 

&c. and even to ambergris. 

The crocodile is a very; dangerous and terrible ani¬ 
mal in fome countries. It does a great deal of mif- 

chief 
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Laccrta. chief among the common people of Upper %jypt, of- capture of all the great animals with which the'r coun- 

--- - ten tiiijjjg and devouring women who come to the try abounds. The crocodiles are taken by throwing 

river to fetch water, and children playing on tftie.fhore three or four ftrong nets.acrofs a river, at proper di- 
or fwimmino’ in the river. ,In the ftomach of one dif- fiances from each other; fo.tint.if the animal .breaks 
fedled before Mr Barton the Englilh conful, they through the lirft, it may he caught by one of the reft, 
found the bones of the legs and arms of a woman, When it is firft taken, it employs the tail, which is the 
with the tin' r s which they wear in Egypt as ornaments, grand inftrument.of ftrength, with great.force ; but af- 
Th.efe animals aie feen in feme places lying fpr v whole ter many unfuccefsful ftruggles, the animal’s ftrength 
hours, and even days, ftretched in the fun and mo- is.at laft exhaufted. Then the natives approach their 
tionlefs ; fo that one not.uLd to them might miftake prifoner in boats, and pierce him in the moft tender 
them for trunks of trees covered with a rough and dry parts $(11 lie is weakened by lofs of blood. When be 
bark: hut the miftake would foon be fatal; lor tlie has done ftirring, they begin by tying up his month, 
feemingly torpid animal, at thenear approach of any and with the fame cord tie his head to his tail, which 
living creature, inftantly darts ppon.it, and carries it laft they bend back like a bo,w. However, they are 
to the bottom, in the times of an inundation they not yet perfectly, fecure. from his fury; but for their 
fometimes cuter the cottages of the natives, where, they greater fafety they tie his fore feet, as well as thofe 
feize the firft animal they meet \yith. There have been behind, to the top of his back. Thefe precautions are 
feveral examples of their taking,a.man out of a canoe not ufelefs : fpr if they were to omit them, the croco- 
in the fight of his companions, without their bejng dile would fo.on recpver ftrength enough to do a great 
able to lend him any affi fiance. The crocodile, how- deal of mifehief. When thus brought into fubjedtion, 
ever, except whenprelfed with.hunger, pr. with a..view .or. when, taken young and tamed, this-formidable ani- 
of depositing its eggs, fejdom leaves the water. .Its .mal. is ufed to divert and entertain the great men of 
ufual method is to~ boat along .upon thefurface, pud the eaft. It is often managed like an horfe ; a curb is 
feize whatever animals come within its reach : but put into its mouth, ,and the. rider direfts it as he thinks 
when:this method fails, it then goes clofer to the proper. Though awkwardly formed, it does not fail 
bank. There it waits in patient expectation of feme to proceed with forne degree of fvviftnefs; and is 
land animal that comes to drink ; the dog,, the bull, thought to move as fad as fome of the moft unwieldy 
the tiger, or man bimfelf. Nothing is to be feen ,as of our own animals, the hog or the cow. Some in- 
the animal approaches, nor is its retreat difeoyered deed affert, that no .animal'could efcape it but for its 
till it is too late for fafety. It .feizes, the vidlim with flownefs in turning; which, however, feems very im- 
a fpring, and goes at a bound much falter than fuch probable, as its back-bone. is. full of articulations, and 
an unwieldy animal could.be fuppofed to do; /then ha- lcemingly as-flexible as (that of other large animals, 
ving fecured the. creature both with teeth and claws, it All crocodiles breed near frefti waters ; and though 
drags ii into the water, inftantly links with it ,to the they are fometitoes found! in. the fea, yet that may be 
bottom, and in this manner quickly drowns it. Some- cpnlidered rather as a place of excurfion than abode- 

times it happens, that the creature wounded by the They, produce their.,young by eggs, as was faid above; 

crocodile makes its efcape; in .which cafe, the latter , and for this purpofe, the female, when. Ihe comes to lay, 
purfues with great celerity, and often takes it a fecorid choofes a place by the fide of a river, or fome frefh- 
time. In thsfe depredations, however,.this terrible water lake, to depafite her brood in. She always 
animal often feizes on anpther.as formidable as itfelf, pitches upon anextenfive fandy fhore, where Ihe may 
■and meets, with a defperate refiftance. We are told dig a hole without danger of deteflion from the ground 
ol frequent combats between the crocodile and the being frelh turned up. The fhore mull alio be gentle 
tiger. All-creatures of the tiger kind are continual- and lhelving to the .water, for the greater convenience 
ly oppreffed by a parching, thirft, that, keeps .them in of the animal’s going and returning ; and a convenient 
.the vicinity of great rivers, whither they .defeend to place mull be found near, the edge of the ftream, that 
drink very frequently. On thefe occafions they are the young may have a fhorter way to go. When all 
feized by the crocodile; upon whom they inftantly thefe requifites are adj lifted, the animal is feen call- 
turn with the greatell agility, and force their claws in- tioufly ftealrag up on fhore to depofit her burden. The 
to his eyes, while he plunges with his fierce antago- prefence of a man, a bead, or even a bird, isfufficient 
nift into the river. There they continue to ftruggle to deter her at that time ; and if fhe . perceives arjy 
for fome time, till at laft the tiger is drowned. Not- creature looking on, fhe infallibly returns. If, how- 
■withftanding all this, however, we are affured by La- ever, nothing appears, ihe then goes to ..work, .fcratch- 
bat, that a negro, with no other weapon than a, knife ing up the find with her fore-paws, and .making a 
in his right hand, and his left arm wrapped round .hole pretty deep in the fhore. There ihe depofites from 

with a cow-hide, ventures boldly to attack this ani- ,8oto ioo eggs, of the fize of a tennis-ball, and of 

mal in its own element. As foon as he approaches the fame figure, covered with a tough white fkin like 
the crocodile, he prefents his left arm, which the ani- parchment. She takes above an hour to perform this 
mal fwallows moft greedily: but as it flicks in his tafk ; and then covering up the place fo artfully that 
throat, the negro lias time to give it feveral ftabs be- it can fcarcely be perceived,- fhe goes back to return 
low the chin, where it is eafily vulnerable ; and the,wa- again the next day. Upon her return with the fame 
ter alfo getting in at.the mouth, which is held involun- precaution as before, fhe lays about the fame number 
tarily open, the creature is foon bloated up as big as a -of eggs ; and the day following alfo a like number, 
tun, and expires. Thus having depofited her whole quantity, and having 

The natives of Siam feem particularly fond of the covered them ck>fe up in the fand, they arc foon vivi- 
Vol. IX. 4 8. ffod 
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r accrta, fled by the heat of the fun ; and at the end of 30 days 
" the young ones begin to break open the fhell. At this 
time the female is inftinXively taught that her young 
ones want relief; and fhe goes upon land to fcratch 
away the fand and fet them free. Her brood quickly 
avail themfelvcs of their liberty : a part run unguided 
to the water; another part afcend the back of the fe¬ 
male, and are carried thither in greater fafety. But 
the moment they arrive at the water, all natural con¬ 
nexion is at an end; when the female has introduced 
her young to their natural element, not only fhe, but 
the male, become amongd the number of their moil 
formidable enemies, and devour as many of them as 
they can. The whole brood fcatters into different parts 
at-the bottom; by far the greateft number are de- 
flroyed, and the reft find fafety in their agility or mi- 
nutenels. 

But it is not the parent alone that is thus found to 
thin their numbers ; the eggs of this animal are not 
only a delicious feaft to the favage, but are eagerly 
fought after by every beaft and bird of prey. The 
ichneumon was ereXed into a deity among the ancients 
for its fuccefs in deftroying the eggs of thefe mon- 
fters : at prefent that fpecies of the vulture called the 
gallinaao is their moft prevailing enemy. All along 
the banks of great rivers, for thoufands of miles, the 
crocodile is feen to propagate in numbers that would 
foon over-run the earth, but for the vulture, that 
feems appointed by Providence to abridge its fecundity. 
Thefe birds are ever found in great numbers where the 
crocodile is moft numerous; and hiding themfelves 
within the thick branches of the trees that fhade the 
banks of the river, they watch the female in filence, 
and permit her to lay all her eggs without interruption. 
Then when fhe has retired, they encourage each other 
with cries to the fpoil; and flocking all together up¬ 
on the hidden treafure, tear up the eggs, and devour 
them in a much ftiorter time than they were depofited. 
Nor are they lefs diligent in attending the female- while 
fhe is carrying her young to the water; for if any one 
of them happens to drop by the way, it is fure to re¬ 
ceive no mercy. 

Such is the extraordinary account given us by late 
travellers of the propagation of this animal; an ac¬ 
count adopted by Linnaeus and the moft learned natu- 
talifts of the age. Yet if one might argue from the 
general analogy of nature, the crocodile’s devouring 
her own young when fhe gets to the water feems 
doubtful. This may be a ftory railed from the general 
idea of this animal’s rapacious cruelty; when in faX 
the crocodile only feems more cruel than other animals, 
becaufe it has more power to do mifchief. It is pro¬ 
bable that it is not more divefted of parental tender- 
nefs than other creatures ; and we are the more led to 
think fo, from the peculiar formation of one of the 
crocodile kind, called, 

2. The open-lellied crocodile; which is furnifhed 
with a falfe belly -like the opoflum, where the young 
creep out and in as their dangers or neceflities re¬ 
quire. Th$ crocodile, thus furnifhed at leaft, can¬ 
not be faid to be an enemy to her own young, fince 
fhe thu.s gives them more than parental proteXion. It 
is probable alfo that this open bellied' crocodile is vivi¬ 
parous, and fofters her young that are prematurely 


excluded in this fecond womb until they come to pro- tacerta, 

per maturity. - - - 

This crocodile is a fpecies that was not deferi- 
bed by Linnseus ; but has been inferted in the Sy- 
Jlema Natures fince his death, under the name of 
Lacerta gangetlca. Mr Edwards tells us, that three 
of thefe creatures were fent from Bengal about the 
year 1747, to the late Dr Mead phyfician in ordi¬ 
nary to the Britifh king. Two of them the DoXor prefer- 
ved in his colleXion, and prefented the third to the 
late curious Mrs Kennon; and fince the deceafe of 1 
thefe worthy perfons, they became the property of Mr 
James Lemon of London, who obliged our author 
with one of them to produce to the royal fociety. 

The narrownefs of the beak is the moft extraordinary 
circumftance in this crocodile, which appears like 
the bill of the bird called goofean.de,\ It has fmall 
fharp teeth. Another peculiarity is a paunch or open 
purfe in the middle of the under fide of the belly, 
which feems to be naturally formed with round hips, 
and hollow within, to receive its'young in time of dan¬ 
ger, as it appears in the American animal called opof- 
fum. Dr Parfons gave it as his opinion, that the 
opening in the belly was really natural, it having no 
appearance of being cut or torn open. In other re- 
fpeXs it hath all the marks common to alligators or 
crocodiles. The beak was finely creafed tranfverfely. 

The animal appeared in the fpirits all over of a yel- 
lowifh olive colour, the under fide lighter than the up¬ 
per, the latter having fome dufky marks and fpots. 

This fpecies inhabits the banks of the Ganges; and 
it is very ftrange that they fhould never have been de- 
feribed before, as the India company have been fo 
long fettled there, and the animal is at full growth 
nearly, if not altogether, as large as the common cro¬ 
codile. 

How long the crocodile lives we are not certainly in¬ 
formed : if we may believe Ariftotle, it lives the age 
of a man ; but the ancients fo much amufed themfelve's 
in inventing fables concerning this animal, that even 
truth from them is fufpicious. What we know for 
certain from the ancients is, that among the various 
animals that were produced to fight in the amphitheatre 
at Rome, the combat of the crocodile was not want¬ 
ing. Marcus Scaurus produced them living in his un¬ 
rivalled exhibitions; and the Romans considered him 
as the beft citizen, becaufe he furnifhed them with the 
moft expenfive entertainments. 

3. The alligator, or American crocodile, has a vaft 
mouth, furnifhed with fharp teeth; from the back to 
the end of the tail, ferrated; fkin tough and brown, 
and covered on the fides with tubercles. This dread¬ 
ful fpecies, which grows to the length of x 7 or 18 feet, 
is found in the warmer parts of North America ; and 
moft numerous as we approach the fouth, and the 
more fierce and ravenous. Yet in Carolina it never de¬ 
vours the human fpecies, but on the contrary fhuns 
mankind; it will, however, kill dogs as they fwim 
the rivers, and hogs which feed in the fwamps. It is 
often feen floating like a log of wood on the furface 
of the water, and is miftaken for fuch by dogs and 
other animals, which it feizes and draws under water 
to devour at its leifure. Like the wolf, when preffed 
by long hunger, it vill fwallcw Tru'd, and even ftones 
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Lacerta. and pieces of wood. They often get into the wears 
— v in purfuit of fifh, and do much milchief by breaking 

them to pieces. They are torpid during the winter in 
Carolina ; and retire into their dens, which they form 
by burrowing far under ground. It makes the en¬ 
trance under water, and wciks upwards. Infpring it 
quits its retreat, and reforts to the rivers, which it 
fwims up and down; and chiefly feeks its prey near 
the mouth, where the water is brackifh.—It roars and 
■makes a dreadful noife at its firft leaving its den, and 
again!! bad weather. It lays a vaft number of eggs 
in the fand, near the banks of lakes and rivers, and 
leaves them to be hatched by the fun : multitudes are 
deltroyed as foon as hatched either by their own fpe- 
cies or by filh of prey. In South America the car¬ 
rion vulture is the inftrument of Providence to deftroy 
multitudes; by that means preventing the country 
from being rendered uninhabitable. 

4. The Cayman, or Antilles crocodile, which has by 
different authors been confounded with the two pre¬ 
ceding fpecies, is evidently different from both; and 
has accordingly been properly diftinguifhed by the 

1 Voyez Abbe Bonnaterre in the Encyclopedic Melhocllqne %. 
Erpdolcgte, g ee our fig lirej where the differences are fo apparent 
■vifion de ' as t0 rec l u ' re no detail. — The greatefl ftrength of this 
l’Hiftoire animal, according to M. Merian, confifts in its teeth, 
Naturelle, of which there are two rows crofling one another, by 
P’oJ- means of which it grinds with the greatefl eafe what¬ 
ever it feizes upon. But it mull not be underftood 
from this that there is a double row of teeth, as Se- 
ba pretends, on each fide of the under jaw; but on¬ 
ly that there are two rows on each jaw, one on the 
right and the other on the left fide.—The Cayman is fo 
called from fome fmall ifles of that name among the 
Antilles, where tbefe creatures are faid to be very nu¬ 
merous. They are of exceeding ftrength, and equally 
the dread both of men and animals ; for they live on 
land as well as in the water, and devour every creature 
they meet with.—Another figure is added, reprefent- 
ing an egg with the young one at the time of break¬ 
ing the fhell. See the Plates. 

5. The caudiverbera, has a deprefled pinnatifid tail, 
and palmated feet. It is larger than the common 
green lizard, is found in Peru, and has got its name 
from its beating the ground with its tail. 

6. The ftellio has a verticillated tail, and dentated 
feales. It is a native of Africa, and the warm parts 
of Afia. It frequents the ruinous walls of Natolia, 
Syria, and Palefune. The Arabs call it hardun. The 
Turks kill it; for they imagine, that, by declining 
the head, it mimics them while they fay their prayers. 

7. The agilis, has a pretty long verticillated tail, 
with fharp feales, and a fcaly collar. This is the com¬ 
mon green lizard, and is a native both of Europe and 
India. This fpecies is extremely nimble : in hot wea¬ 
ther it balks on the fides of dry banks or old trees; 
but, on being obferved, immediately retreats to its 
hole. The food of this fpecies, as well as of all the 
other Britifh lizards, is infefts; and they themfelves 
arc devoured by birds of prey. They are all perfect¬ 
ly harmlefs; yet their form ftrikes one with difguft, 
and has cccafioned great obfeurity in their hi ft or y. 
Mr Pennant mentions a lizard killed in Worcefterfhire 
in the year 1714, which was two feet fix inches long, 


and four inches in girth. The fore-legs were placed 
eight inches from the head ; the hrnd-legs five inches 
beyond thofe : the legs were two inches long ; the feet 
divided into four toes, each furnifhed with a fhnm 
claw. Another of the fame kind was afterwards kill¬ 
ed in that county; but whether thefe large lizards- 
were natives of other countries and imported into 
England, or whether they were of Britifh growth, is 
uncertain. 

8. The chamaeleon has a crooked cylindrical tail. 
The head of a large chamseleon is almoft two inches 
long, and from thence to the beginning of the tail it 
is four inches and a half. The tail is five inches long, 
and the feet two and a half. The thicknefs of the’ 
body is different at different feafons ; for fometimes 
from the back to the belly it is two inches, and fome¬ 
times but one; for he can blow himfelf up and con¬ 
tract himfelf at pleafure. This fwelling and contrac¬ 
tion is not only of the back and belly, but alfo of the 
legs and tail. 

Thefe different motions are not like thofe of other 
animals, which proceed from a dilatation of the breaft 
in breathing, and which riles and falls fucceftively 
but they are very irregular, as in tortoifes and frogs. 
The chamaeleon has continued as it were blown up 
for two hours together, and then he would grow lei’s 
and lefs infenfibly; for the dilatation was always more, 
quick and vifible than the contraction. In this laft 
ftate he appeared extremely lean, and the fpine of the 
back was fharp, and all his ribs might be told’; like- 
wife the tendons of the arms and legs might be feen 
very diftinfily. 

The fkin is very cold to the touch ; and notwith- 
ftanding he feems fo lean, there is no feeling the beat¬ 
ing of the heart. The furface of the fkin is unequal, 
and has a grain not unlike fhagreen, but very foft, be- 
caufe each eminence is as fmooth as if it was polifh- 
ed. , Some of thefe are as large as a middling pin’s 
head on the arms, legs, belly, and tail; but on the 
fhoulders and head they are of an oval figure, and a 
little larger. Thofe under the throat are ranged in. 
the form of a chaplet, from the lower lip to the breaft. 
Some on the head and back are amaffed together in 
clufters, with fpaces between them, on which are al¬ 
moft imperceptible fpots of a pale red and yellow co¬ 
lour, as well as the ground of the fkin itfelf, which 
plainly appears between thefe clufters. This ground 
changes colour when the animal is dead, becoming of 
a greyifh brown, and the fmall fpots are whitifh. 

The colour of all thofe eminences, when the cha¬ 
maeleon is at reft in a fhady place, is of a bluifh 
grey, except on the claws, where it is white with a 
little yellow; and the. fpaces between the clufters is 
of a pale red and yellow, as was before obferved. But 
when he is in the fun, all parts of the body which are 
affected with the light become of a greyifh brown, or 
rather of a tawney. That part of the fkin which the 
fun does not fhine on, changes into fever.T brighter 
colours, which form fpots of the fize of half one’s fin¬ 
ger. Some of thefe defeend from the fpine half way 
on the back ; and others appear on the fides, arms, 
and tail. Th.ey are all of an Ifabella colour, from a 
mixture of a pale yellow and of a bright red, which is 
the colour of the ground of the fkin. 
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The head of a ehamseleon is not unlike that of a along with an affeflation of gravity. He feems to Lacerta. 

'-v- ' fifti, it being joined to the breaft by a very fhort neck, feek for a proper place to fet his feet upon ; and when v —" 

covered on each lide with cartilaginous membranes re- he climbs up trees, he does not trull to his feet like 

{enabling the gills of fifhes. There is a creft direftly fquirrels, but endeavours to find cut clefts in the bark, 

on the top of the head, and two others on each fide that he may get a furer hold. 

above the eyes, and between thefe there are two ca- His tail is like that of a viper when it is puffed up 
vities near the top of the head. The muzzle is blunt, and round; for-ctherwife the bones may be leen in 
and nr t much unlike that of a frog : at the end there the fame manner as on the back. He always wraps 
is a hole on each fide for the noftrils ; but thefe aie no his tail round the branches of trees, and it ferves him 
ears, nor any fign of any. as it were inftead of a fifth hand.—He’ is a native of 

The jaWs are furnifined Willi teeth, or rather with Africa and Afia. Mr Haffelquift is of opinion, that 
a bone in the form of teeth, which he makes little or the change of colour in the cliarnaeleon is owing to its 
no ufe of, hecaufe he lives upon fWallowing flies and being exceedingly fubjedt to the . jaundice, which par- 

Other irifedts Without chewing them ; and hence ticularly happens either when it is expofed to the fun, 

arofe the Vulgar notion of his living upon air, becaufe or when it is made angry. The mixture of the bile 

he was never feen to eat. The tongue, which Lin- with its blood is then very perceptible, and, as the 

nseus fays refeffibles an earthworm, is of fccnfiderable fkin is tranfparent, makes it lpotted with green and 
length, and is enlarged and lomewhat flattened at the yellow. He never law it coloured with fed, blue, of 
end. From this member there continually oozes out purple ; and does not believe that ever it affumes thefe 
a very glutinous liquor, by means of which it catches colours. 

fuch inledts as come within its reach, and it is furpri- 9. The gecko, has a cylindrical tail, concave ears, 
fing to fee with what quicktiefs it retradts its tongue and a Warty body. It is the Indian falarnander cf 
the inftant it has arrefted any prey. The form, llruc- Bontius. “ This animal is very frequent in Cairo 
ture, and motion of the eyes, have fomething very (fays Haffelquift), both in the houfes and without 
particular; for they are very large, being almoft half them. The poifon of this animal is very lingular, as 
dn inch in diameter. They are of a gibbous figure ; it exhales from the lobuli of the toes. The animal 
which may be eafily feen, becaufe they Hand out of feeks all places and things impregnated with fea-falt, 
the head. They have a Angle eye-lid like a cap, with and, pafiing over them feveral times, leaves this very 
a fmall hole in the middle, through which the fight noxious poifon behind it. In July 1750, I faw 
of the eye appears, no bigger than a pin’s head, and two women and a girl in Cairo at the point of death, 
of a fhining brown, encircled by a little ring of a gold from dating cheefe new falted, bought in the mar- 
colour. This eye-lid has a grain like ftiagreen, as ket, and on which this animal had dropt its poi- 
well as the other parts of the fkin; and when the reft fon. Once at Cairo, I had an opportunity of ob- 
of the body changes colour, and affumes fpots of dif- ferving how acrid the exhalations of the toes of this 
ferent Ihapes, thofe oh the lid always keep the fame ariimal are, as it ran over the hand of a man who en- 
form, though they are tinctured With the fame colour deavoured to catch it; there immediately rofe little 
as the fkin. But the moft extraordinary thing relating pufferies over all thofe parts the animal had touched ; 
to the eyes is, that this animal often ftiove-s one when thefe Were red, inflamed, and fmarted a little, greatly 
the other is entirely at reft ; nay, femetimes onfe eye refembling thofe occafioned by the ftinging of nettles, 
will feem to look direftly forward arid the other back- It emits an odd found, efpecially in the night, from its 
Ward, and one will look up to the Iky when the other re- throat, not unlike that of a frog.” 
gards the earth. 10. The fcincus has a cylindrical tail compreffed at 

That part of the body which is called the trunl, the point, and blunt marginated toes. This animal is 
, and comprehends the thorax and the belly in a cha- found in Arabia Petra-a near the Red Sea, and in Up- 

maleon, is almoft all thorax, with little or no belly, per Egypt near the Nile. It is much ufed by the iri- 
The four feet are all of a length; rind the only dif- habitants of the eaft as an nphrodifiac, but not at 
ference between them is, that thofe before are turned this lime by the Eriropeans. The flefh of the animal 
backwards, and thofe behind forwards. There are is given in powder, with ferine ftimulating vehicle; 
five toes on each paw, which have a greater refem- broth made of the recent flefti is likewife ufed by the 
blance to hands than feet. They are all divided into Arabs. ^ It is brought from upper Egypt and Ara- 
two, which gives the appearance of two hands to each bia to Alexandria, whence it is carried to Venice and 
arm, and two feet to each leg; arid though one of Marfeilles,and from thence to all the apothecaries (hops 
thefe parts have three toes, and the other but two, yet of Europe. *#■ 

they feem to be rill of the fame fize. Thefe toes lie 11. The nilotica has a long tail with a triangular 
together under the fame ikin as in a mitten; however, edge, and four lines of feales on the back. It is met 
their fllape might be feen through the fkin. With with in the moift places of Egypt near the Nile. The 
thefe paws the channadeon can lay hold of the fmall Egyptians fa; that this lizard proceeds from the eggs 
branches of trees in the fame manner as a parrot, of the crocodile laid in the fand, but that the crocodile 
When he is about to perch, he parts his toes different- proceeds from thofe laid in the water. Mr haffelquift 
ly from birds, becaufe he puts two behind and two hath detefled the fallacy of this account, 
before. The claws are little, crooked, very {harp, and iz. The paluftris has a lanceolated tail, and four 
ef a pale yellow, proceeding but half way out of the toes on the fore-feet, and inhabits the ftagnating waters 
fkin, while the other half is hid beneath it. His walk of Europe. It has a flow and crawling pace. Mr Pen¬ 
is flower than that of a tortoife, and he feems to move narit mentions his having more than once found, under 
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Laccrta. dones and old logs, fome very minute lizards that had 

*— - much the appearance of this kind : they were perfectly 

formed, and had not the lead veftiges of fins; which 
circumdance, joined to their being found in a dry 
place remote from water, feems to indicate, that they 
had never been inhabitants of that element, as it is 
certain many of our lizards are in their fird date. At 
that period they have a fin above and below their tail; 
that on the upper part extends along the back as far 
as the head ; but both drop off as foon as the animal 
takes to the land, being.then no longer of any ufe. 
Mr Ellis has remarked certain pennated fins at the gills 
of one very common in mod dagnating waters, and 
which is frequently obferved to take a bait like a nfh. 

13. The falamandra, or falamander, has a fhort cy¬ 
lindrical tail, four toes on the forefeet, and a naked 
porous body. This animal has been faid, even in the 
Philofophical Tranfaftions, to live in the fire; but 
this is found to be a midake. It is found in the 
fouthem countries of Europe. The following ac¬ 
count of this fpecies is extracted from the Count de 
la Cepede’s Natural Hidory of Serpents. Whild the 
harded bodies cannot refid the violence of fire, the 
world have endeavoured to make us believe that a 
fmall lizard can not only withdand the flames, but 
even extinguifh them. As agreeable fables readi¬ 
ly gain belief, every one has been eager to adopt 
that of a fmall animal fo highly privileged, fo fupe- 
rior to the mod powerful agent in nature, and which 
could furnifh fo many objefts of comparifon to poe¬ 
try, fo many pretty emblems to love, and fo many 
brilliant devices to valour. The ancients believed this 
property of the falamander, widiing that its origin 
might be as furprifmg as its power: and being defi- 
rous of realizing the ingenious fidfions of the poets, 
they have pretended that it owes its exidence to the 
pured of elements which cannot confume it; and they 
have called it the daughter of fire, giving it however 
a body of ice. The moderns have followed the ridicu¬ 
lous tales of the ancients ; and as it is difficult to dop 
when one has paffed the bounds of probability, fome 
have gone fo far as to think that the mod violent fire 
could be extinguifhed by the land falamader. Quacks 
fold this fmall lizard, affirming, that when thrown in¬ 
to the greated conflagration, it would check its pro- 
grefs. It was very neceffary that philofophers and na- 
turalids fhould take the trouble to prove by fails 
what reafon alone might have demondrated ; and it 
was not till after the light of fcience was diffufed a- 
broad, that the world gave over believing in this won¬ 
derful property of the falamander. This lizard, which 
is found info many countries of the ancient world, and 
even in very high latitudes, has been however very 
little noticed, becaule it is feldom feen out of its hole, 
and becaufe for a long time it has infpired much ter¬ 
ror. Even Aridotle {peaks of it as of an animal with 
which he was fcarcely acquainted. 

On« of the larged of this fpecies, preferved in the 
French king’s cabinet, is feven inches five lines in 
length, from the end of the muzzle to the root of the. 
tail, which is three inches eight lines. The fkin does 
*ot appear to be covered with fcales, but it is furnifii- 
ed with a number of- excrefcences like teats, contain¬ 
ing a great many holes, feveral of which may be very 


plainly didinguilhed by the naked eye, and through lacarta. 
which a kind of milk oozes, that generally fpreads it- ' v 1 
felf in luch a manner as to form a tranfparent coat of 
varniih above the lkin of this oviparous quadruped, na¬ 
turally dry'. 

The eyes of the falamander are placed in the upper 
part of the head, which is a little flatted ; their orbit 
projeds into the interior part of the palate, and is 
there almod furrounded by a row of very fmall teeth, 
like thofe in the jaw-bones: thefe teeth edablifh a 
near relation between lizards and fifltes ; many Ipecies 
of which have alfo feveral teeth placed in the bottom 
of the mouth. The colour of this lizard is very dark ; 
upon the belly it has a bluifh ead, intermixed with 
pretty large irregular yellow fpots, which extend over 
the whole body, and even to the feet and eye-lids; 
fome of thefe fpots are befprinkled with fmall black 
fpecks ; and thofe which are upon the back often touch 
without interruption, and form two long yellow bands. 

The colour muft, however, be fubjedt to vary; and - 
it appears that fome falamanders are found in the 
marihy foreds of Germany, which are quite black 
above and yellow below. To this variety we muft 
refer the black falamander, found by Mr Laurenti in 
the Alps, which he eonlidered as a didinft fpecies. 

The falamander has no ribs; neither have frogs, 
to which it has a great refemblance in the general form 
of the anterior part of its body. When touched, it 
fuddenly covers itfelf with that kind of coat of which 
we have fpoken, and it can alfo very rapidly change its 
lkin from a ftate of humidity to a ftate of drynefs. 

The milk which iffues from the fmall holes in its fur- 
face is very acrid; when put upon the tongue one 
feels as it were a kind of fear at the part which it 
touched. This milk, which is confidered as an ex¬ 
cellent fubdance for taking off hair, has fome refem¬ 
blance to that which didils from thofe plants called 
efula and euphorbium. When the falamander is crufh- 
ed, or when it is only preffed, it exhales a bad fmell, , 
which is peculiar to it. 

Salamanders are fond of cold damp places, .thick 
ftiadcs, tufted woods, or high mountains, and. the 
banks .of dreams that run through meadows : they 
fometimes retire in great numbers to hollow trees, 
hedges, and below old rotten dumps; and they pafs - 
the winter in places of high latitude, in a kind of bur¬ 
rows, where they are found collected, feveral of them 
being joined and twided ; together. . The; falamander 
being deditute of claws, having only four toes on each 
of the fore feet, and no advantage of conformation 
making up its deficiencies, its manner of living mud, 
as is indeed the cafe, be very different from that of 
other lizards.. It walks very flowly; far from being 
able to climb trees with rapidity, it often appears to 
drag itfelf with great difficulty along the furface of the 
earth. It feldom goes far from the place of Ihelter 
which it has fixed on; it paffes its life under the earth, 
often at the bottom of old walls during fummer ; it 
dreads the heat of the fun, which would dry it; and 
it is commonly only when rain is about to fall that it 
comes forth from its fecret afylum, as if by a kind of 
neceflky, to bathe itfelf, and to imbibe an element to 
which it’is analogous. Perhaps it finds then with 
greated facility thofe infects upon which it feeds. It 

lives 
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lives upon flies, beetles, {nails, and earth-worms; when drink the water of thofe wells which it inhabited. M. Lacerta* 

it repofes, it rolls up its body in feveral folds like fer- de Maupertuis ft tidied alfo the nature of this lizard. - v — 

pents. It can remain fome time in the water without In making' refearches to difcover what might be its 

• danger, and it cafts a very thin pellicle of a greenilh pretended poifon, he demonftrated experimentally, 

grey colour. Salamanders have even been kept more that fire-acted upon the falamander in the fame ,man- 

than fix months in the water of a well without giving ner as upon all other animals. He remarked, • that it 

them any food; care only was taken to change the was fcarcely upon the fire-, when it appeared to be co- 

.water often. vered with the drops of its milk, which rarified by the 

, It has been remarked, that every time a falaman- heat, iffued through all the pores of the {kin, but in 
.der is plunged into, the water, it attempts to raife greater quantity from the head and dugs, and that it 
its noftrils above the furface as if to feck for air, which immediately became hard. 4 It is needlefs to fay, that 
is a new proof of the need that all oviparous quadra- this milk is not fufficiently abundant to extinguilh 
peds have to breathe during the time they are not even the fmalleft fire. M. de Maupertuis, in the 
in a ftate of -torpor. The falamander has apparent- courfc of his experiments, in vain irritated feveral 
ly.no ears, and in this it refembles ferpents. It has falamanders: none of them ever Opened their mouths; 

■even been pretended that it does not hear, and on this he was obliged to open them by force. As the 
account it has got the name of fourd in fome provinces teeth of this lizard are very fmall, it was very dif- 
of France. This is very probable, as it has never been ficult to find an animal with a Ikin fufliciently fine 
heard to utter any cry, and filence in general is coupled to be penetrated by them : he tried without fuc- 
with deafnefs. cefs to force them into the flefh of a chicken ftripped 

• Having then perhaps one fenfe lefs than other ani- of its feathers; he in vain preffed them againft the 
mals, and being deprived of the faculty of communi- {kin: they were difplaced, but they could not enter, 
eating its fenfations to thofe.of the fame fpecies, even He however made a falamander bite the thigh of a 
by imperfedt founds, it muft be reduced to a much in- chicken, after he had taken ofF a fmall part of the fkin. 
ferior degree of inftinift: it is therefore veryftupid; He made falamanders newly caught bite alfo the tongue 
and not bold, as has been reported : it does not brave and lips of a dog, as well as the tongue of a turkey; 
danger, as is pretended;, but it does not perceive it. but none of thefe animals received the leaft injury 
Whatever geftures one makes to.frighten it, it always. M. de Maupertuis afterwards made a dog and a.turkey 
advances without turning afide; however, as no ani- fwallow falamanders whole, or cut into pieces;. and yet 
roal is deprived of that fentiment neceffary for its pre- neither of them appeared to be fenfible .of the leaft un- 
fervation, it fuddenly compreffes its lkin, as is faid, eafinefs.—-Mr Laurenti fince made experiments with 
when tormented, and fpurts forth upon thofe who at- the fame view: he forced grey lizards to fwallow the 
tack it that corrofive milk which is under it. If beat, milk proceeding frem the falamander, and. they died 
it begins to raife its tail: afterwards it becomes mo- very fuddenly. The milk, therefore, of the falaman- 
tionlefs, as if ftunned by a kind of paralytic ftroke; for der, taken internally, may hurt, and even be fatal 
we muft not, with fome naturalifts, aferibe to an ani- to certain animals, efpecially thofe which are fmall.; 
mal fo devoid of inftindt, fo much art and cunning as but it does not appear to be hurtful to large ani- 
to counterfeit death. In fhort, it is difficult to kill it; mals. 

but when dipped in vinegar, or furrounded with fait It was long believed that the falamander was of no 
reduced to powder, it expires in convulfions, as is the fex ; and that each individual had the power of engen- 
cafe with feveral other lizards and worms. dering its like, as feveral fpecies of worms. This is 

It feems one cannot allow a being a chimerical qua- not the moft abfurd fable which has been imagined 
lity, without refufing it at the fame time a real pro- with refpect to the falamander; but if the manner in 
perty. The cold falamander has been confidered as an which they come into the world is not fo marvellous 
animal endued with the miraculous power of refilling, as has been written, it is remarkable in this, that it difi* 
and even of extinguifliir.g, fire ; but at the fame time, fers from that in which moft other lizards are brought 
it has been debafed as much as elevated by this-fingu- forth, as it is analogous to that in which the chalcide 
lar property. It has been made the moft fatal of ani- and the feps, as well as vipers and feveral kinds of 
mals: the ancients, and even Pliny, have devoted it ferpents, are produced. On this account the fala- 
to a kind of anathema, by affirming that its poifon is mander merits the attention of naturalifts much more 
the moft dangerous of all. They have written, that than on account of the falfe and brilliant reputation 
infedting with its poifon almoft all the vegetables of a which it has fo long enjoyed. M. de Maupertuis ha* 
large country, it might caufe the deftrudtion of whole ving opened fome falamanders, found eggs in them, and 
nations. The moderns alfo for a long time believed the at the fame time fome young perfectly formed ; the 
falamander to be very poifonous; they have faid, that eggs were divided into two long bunches like grapes,and 
its bite is mortal, like that of the viper; they have the ycung were enclofed in two tranfparent bags ; they 
fought out and preferibed remedies for it; but they have were equally well formed as the old ones, and much 
at length had recourfe to obfervations, by which they more adiive. The falamander, therefore, brings forth 
ought to have begun. The famous Bacon wifhed natu- young from an egg hatched within its belly as the viper; 
ralifts would endeavour to afeertain the truth refpedting and her fecundity is very great: naturalifts have long 
the poifon of the falamander. Gefner proved by expe- written that {he has forty or fifty at one time, and M. 
riments that it did not bite, whatever means were ufed de Maupertuis found 42 young ones in the body of a 
to irritate it; and Wurfbainus. ftiowed that it might female.falamander, and 54 in another, 
flifely be touched, and that one might without danger The young falamanders are generally of a black co¬ 
lour, 
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Lacerta. lour, aim oft without fpots; and this colour they pre- 
v 'ferve fometimes during their whole lives in certain 
countries, where they have been taken for a diftindt 
fpecies, as we have faid. Mr Thunberg has given, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sweden, the defcrip- 
ticm of a lizard, which he calls the Japanefe lizard, and 
which appears not to differ from our falamander but 
in the arrangement of its colours. This animal is al- 
molt black, "with fevcral whitilh and irregular fpots, 
both on the upper part of the body and below the 
paws; on the back there is a .ftrip of dirty white, 
which becomes narrower to the point of the tail. Tnis 
whitilh itripe is interfperfed with very fmall fpecks 
which form the dillinguifliing chara&eriftic of our land 
falamander. We are of opinion, therefore, that we 
may conlider this Japanefe lizard, defcribed by Mr 
Thunberg, as a variety of the fpecies of our land fala¬ 
mander, modified a little, perhaps, by the climate of 
Japan. It is in the largeft ifland of that empire, na¬ 
med Niphon, that this variety is found. It inhabits 
the mountains there, and rocky places. The Japa¬ 
nefe conlider it as a powerful ftimulant, and a very 
active remedy; and on this account, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jedo, a number of thefe Japanefe fala- 
manders may be feen dried, hanging from the ceiling of 
the fhops. 

14. The bafilifkus, has a long cylindrical tail, a ra¬ 
diated fin on the back, and a creft on the throat. It 
is a native of the Indies. It is a very harmlefs creature; 
and altogether deftitute of thofe wonderful qualities 
which have been attributed to the fabulous animal of 
the fame name. See the article Baslisk. 

15. The fex-lineata, or lion-lizard, is about fix in¬ 
ches long ; the body of a grey colour, marked length- 
wife on each fide with three whitilh lines: the legs 
are long ; and it has a very long tail, which it curls up, 
looking fierce at the fame time, whence probably it has 
received its Englifh name. It inhabits South Carolina 
and the greater Antilles. It is very inoffenfive, and 
remarkably agile ; but is a prey to rapacious birds. 

16. The green lizard of Carolina is fo denominated 
from its colour. This fpecies is very fender; the tail 
is near double the length of the body, and the whole 
length about five inches. It inhabits Carolina; where 
it is domellic, familiar, and harmlefs. It fports on 
tables and windows, and amufes with its agility in 
catching flies. Cold affedls the colours: in that un¬ 
certain climate, when there is a quick tranfition in the 
fame day from hot to cold, it changes inftantly from 
the molt brilliant green to a dull brown. They are a 
prey to cats and ravenous birds. They appear chiefly 
in fummer; and at the approach of cold weather 
they retire to their winter recefles, and lie torpid in 
the hollows and crevices of rotten trees. It frequently 
happens that a few warm funlhiny days fo invigorate 
them, that they will come out of their holes and ap¬ 
pear abroad ; when on a fudden the weather changing 
to cold, fo enfeebles them, that they are unable to re¬ 
turn to their retreats, and will die of cold. 

17. The iguana, or guana, with the top of the 
back and tail ftrongly ferrated, and the gullet ferrated 
in the fame manner, is fometimes found to be five feet 
long. It has fmall teeth, and will bite hard. It in¬ 
habits the rocks of the Bahama iflands, and lurks in 
cliffs or hollow trees. It feeds entirely on vegetables 


and fruits; and the fat of the abdomen affumes the Lacerta 

colour of that which it has laft eaten. It is flow of II 

motion, and has a moll di/g lifting look; yet it is Lachefis. ^ 

eftcemed a molt delicate and wnokfome food, noxious v 

only to venereal patients, according to Linnseus. It 

is not amphibious, yet on neceffity will continue long 

under water; 'it fwims by means of the tail, keeping 

its legs clofe to the body. Guanas are the fiippoit of 

the natives of the Bahama iflands, who go in their 

floops from rock to’ rock in fearch of them. They 

are taken with dogs trained for the purpofe; and as 

foon as caught, their mouths are fewed up, to prevent 

them from biting. Some are carried alive for fale to 

Carolina; others falted and barrelled for home-con- 

lumption. 

18. The bullaris, or green lizard of Jamaica, is a- 
bout fix inches long, of a finning grafs-green colour. 

It is common in Jamaica, frequenting hedges and 
trees. When approached to, thefe animals, by filling 
their throat with'wind, fwell it into a globular form 
with a fcarlet colour; which, when contradled, the 
fcarlet difappears, and the part returns to the colour 
of the reft of the body. The figure reprefents the ani¬ 
mal with its throat thus inflated. This fwelling adlion 
fieems to proceed from menacing, or deterring one from 
coming near them, though they are very inoffen¬ 
five. 

19. The muricata, or prickly lizard, has a long- 
rounded tail; its body, which is of a brownilh grey 
colour, is covered with fharp-pointed feales, and the 
whole upper part marked with tranfverfe dulky bars. 

The feales are fumiftied with a prominent line on the 
upper furface, and toward the back part of the head 
almoft run into a fort of weak fpines. 

20. The laticauda, or broad-tailed lizard, has a flat¬ 
tened lanceolate tail, femewhat fpiny on the margin. 

It is about four inches and a half in length. The head 
is difproportionably large. The upper furface of the 
body is of a dulky grey colour, and befet with fmall 
tubercles, which in fome parts fharpen into a point. 

The colour of the under furface of the body is pale, 
or almoft white. This and the preceding fpecies are 
inhabitants of New South Wales. 

There are above 60 other fpecies of this genus ; two 
of which, the feps and chalcides, being very different 
from the other fpecies, and approaching in form to the 
ferpent tribe, figures of them are added in the Plates. 

A fimilar fpecies is the bipes, transferred to this genus, 
in the laft edition of the Syftema Naturae, from the 
Anguh of former editions, where it was called the angitis 
bipes. See Anguis. 

LACHES, (from the French, lafcher,, i. e. laxare, 
or lafehe, ignavus), in the Englifti law fignifies flack- 
nefs or negligence, as it appears in Littleton, where 
laches of entry is a negledt of the heir to enter. And. 
probably it may be an old Englifti word for where 
we fay there is a laches of entry, it is all one as if it 
were faid there is a lack of entry; and in this fignifi- 
cation it is ufed. No laches fliall be adjudged in the 
heir within age ; and regularly, laches fliall not bar in¬ 
fants or femme coverts for not entry or claim, to avoid 
defeents ; but laches fliall be accounted in them for 
non-performance of a condition annexed to the ftate 
of the land. 

LACHESIS, in mythology,, one cf the Parc.v. 

2. Hex 
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Her name is -derived from fc.«ge<», io vuifire out by lot. 

H. , She prelided over futurity, and was reprefented as 
.acomcum fpmnmg the thread of life, or, according to others, 
holding the fpindle. She generally appeared covered 
with a garment variegated with liars, and holding 
fpindks in her hand. '- 

LACHISH, (r.r.c. geog.), a city fcuthward-of the 
tribe of Judah. Eufebius and St Jerorn tell us, that 
in their time there was a village called Lachfh, .feven 
miles from Eleut'neropolis, fouthward. Sennacherib 
befieged Lacliilh, but did not take.it. From thence 
•it was that .he fent Rabftiakeli againd Jerufa'em. Here 
•King Amaziah was {lain by his rebel fubjefls. 

LACRINEA, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the o&andria clafs. of plants; 
.and in the natural method ranking under the 3 ill or¬ 
der, Vcprccuhe. There is no calyx ; the corolla is qua- 
dfifid with the limb unequal; there-is one feed a little 
-refembling a berry. 

■LACHRYMAL, in anatomy, an -appellation gi¬ 
ven to feveral.parts of tlie eye. See Anatomy, p. 766. 

col. 1. 

LACHRYMATORY, in antiquity, a veffel where¬ 
in were collected the tears of a dec-eafed perfon’s 
friends, and preferred along with the alhes and -urn. 
They were fmall glafs or earthern bottles chiefly in the 
• form of phials. At the Roman funerals, the friends 
of the deceafed, or the prefiae, women hired for that 
purpofe, ufed to fill them with their tears, and depofit 
them very carefully with the afhes i-n teltimony of their 
forrow, imagining the manes of the deceafed were 
thereby greatly comforted. Many fpecimens of them 
are preferved in the cabinets of the curious,, particu¬ 
larly in the Britifh Mufeum. 

LACINIUM (anc. geog.), a noble promontory of 
the Brutii in Italy, the fouth boundary of the Sinus 
Tarentinus and the Adriatic; all to the fouth of it be¬ 
ing deemed the Ionian Sea: it Was famous for a rich 
temple of Juno, furnamed Lacinia, with a pillar of fo- 
.lid gold (landing in it; which Hannibal intending to 
carry off, was, according to Cicero, diffuaded by a 
-dream. Now Capo delle Co'onne, from the columns of 
Juno’s temple dill {landing on the north-eall coafl of 
.the Calabria ultra. 

LACK of Rupees, is 100,000 rupees,; which, 
fuppofing them ftandard, or fiecas, at '2 s. 6 d. a- 
■mounts to 12,5001. Sterling. 

LACONIA, or Lacomca, a country on the 
;fouthem parts of Peloponnefus, having Argos and 
Arcadia on the north, Meffenia on the wed, the Me¬ 
diterranean on the fouth, and the bay of Argos at the 
eafl. Its extent from north to fouth was about 50 
miles. It was watered by the river Eurotas. The ca¬ 
pital was called Sparta, or Lacedaemon: (See Lace- 
, daemon and Sparta.) . The brevity with which the 
Laconians always expreffed themfelves is now become 
proverbial; and by the epithet of Laconic, we under- 
Itand whatever is concife, and is not loaded with un- 
neceffary words. 

LACONICUM, (whence our term laconic), a fiiort 
•pithy fententlous fpeech, fuch as the Lacedemonians 
were remarkable for: Their way of delivering them¬ 
felves was very concife, and much to the purpofe. See 
-the preceding article, 


LACQUERS, are varnifhes applied upon tin, hrafs, Lacquers, 
-and other metal , to preferve them from' tarnifhing, Laflatio. 
and to improve their colour. The balls, of lacquers is v * 
a folutian off the refinous fubdaneg,.called feed lac, in 
fpirit of wine. The fpirit ought -to be very much 
dcphlegmated, in order to dilfolve much of the lac. 

For this purpofe, fome authors direft dry potafh to 
be thrown into the fpirit. This alkali attracts the 
water, with which it forms a liquid that fubfidcs di- 
ftinflly from the fpirit at the bottom of the veffel. 

From this liquid the fpirit may be feparated by de¬ 
cantation. By this method the Jpirit is much de- 
phlegmated; but, at ffhe fame time, it becomes im¬ 
pregnated with part of the alkali, which depraves its 
colour, and communicates a property to the lacquer 
of imbibing moifture from the air. Thefe inconve¬ 
niences may be prevented by diddling the fpirit ; or, 
if the artift has not ajj, opportunity of performing that 
proccfs, he may cleanfe the fpirit in a great meafure 
from the alkali, by adding to it fome calcined alum,; 
the acid of which uniting with the alkali remaining 
in the fpirit, forms with it a vitriolated tartar, which, 
not being foluble in fpirit of wine, falls to the bot¬ 
tom together with the earth of the decompofed alum. 

To a,pint of the dephlegmated and purified fpirit, 
about three, ounces of powdered fhell-lac are to be 
added; and the mixture to be digefLed during fome 
days with a moderate, heat. The liquor ought then 
to be poured off, drained, and cleared by fettling. 

This clear liquor is now fit to receive sthe required 
colour from certain refinous colouring fubllances, the 
principal of which are gamboge and annotto ; the for¬ 
mer of which gives a yellow, and the latter an orange 
colour. In order to give a golden colour, two parts 
of gamboge are added to one of annotto,but thefe 
colouring lubllances may be feparately diffolved in the 
tinflure of-lac, and the colour required may be adjust¬ 
ed by mixing the two folutions in different propor¬ 
tions. When filver leaf or tin are to be lacquered, 
a larger quantity of the colouring materials are re- 
•quifite than when the lacquer is intended to be laid on 
brafs. 

LACTATIO, Lactation, among medical wri- Motherly t 
ters, denotes the giving fuck. The mother’s bread, if Medical 
poflible, fhould be allowed the child, at lead during £ > ' a ‘°' ,ar y- 
the firll month ; for thus the child is more peculiarly 
benefited by what it fucks, and die modier is prefer¬ 
ved from more real inconveniences than the falfely de¬ 
licate imagine they would fuffer by compliance here¬ 
with : but if by reafon of an infirm conditution, or 
other caufes, the mother cannot fuckie her child, let 
dry nurfmg under the mother’s eye be purlued. 

When women lofe their appetite by giving fuck, 
both the children and themfelves are thereby injured ;' 
wet nnrfes are to be preferred, who, during the time 
they give the Head,. have rather an increafed appetite 
and digeft more quickly; the former,are apt to wade 
away, and fometimes die confumptive. In fhort, 
thofe nurfes with whom Inflation may for a while a- 
.gree, Ihould wean the child as fbon as their appetite 
leffens, their drength feerns to fail, or a tendency to 
hyderic fymptoms are manifed. 

When the new-bom child is to be brought up by 
•the mother’s bread, apply it thereto .in ten or twelve 
3 hours 
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Laflatia, hours after delivery ; thus the milk is fooner and more 
Laitantius. eafilv fupplied, and there is lefs hazard oi a fever than 
^ when the child is not put to it before the milk begins 
to flow of itfelf. 

If the mother decs not fuckle her child, her breafts 
fliould be kept lo waim with flannels, or with a hare- 
fkin, that a conftant pcrfpiration may be lupported; 
thus there rarely will arile much inconvenience from 
the milk. 

The child, notwitftanding all our care in dry nur- 
fmg, fometimes pines if a breaft is not allowed. In 
this cafe a wet nurfe fhould be provided, if pofllble 
one that hath not been long delivered of a child. She 
fliould be young, of a healthy habit, and an a&ive 
difpofition, a mild temper, and whole breafts are well 
filled with milk. If the milk is good, it is fweetilh to 
the tafte, and totally free from faitnefs ; to the eye it 
appears thin, and of a bluifli cult. That the woman 
hath her menfes, if in other refpedts objedlions are not 
made, this need not be any; and as to the cuftom 
with many, of abftaining from venery while they con¬ 
tinue to fuckle a child, it is fo far without reafon to 
fupport it, that the truth is, a rigorous chaltity is as 
hurtful and often more pernicious, than an immode¬ 
rate ufe of venery. Amongft the vulgar errors, is that 
of red-haired women being improper for wet nurfes. 

If the menfes do not appear during the firft months, 
but after fix or eight months fuckling they begin to 
defeend, the child fliould be weaned. 

Wet nurfes lhould eat at leal! one hearty meal of 
animal food every day ; with this a proper quantity of 
vegetables fliould be mixed. Thin broth or milk are 
proper for their breakfafts and their fuppers; and if 
the ftrength fliould leem to fail a little, a draught of 
good ale fliould now and then be allowed: but Ipiri- 
tuous liquors mufti in general be forborne; not but a 
fpoonful of rum may be allowed in a quart of milk and 
water, (i. e. a pint of each), which is a proper com¬ 
mon drink. 

Though it is well obferved by Dr Hunter, that the 
far greater number of thofe women who have cancers 
in the breaft or womb are old maids, and thofe who 
refufe to give fuck to their children; yet it is the un- 
happinefs of fome willing mothers not to be able : for 
inftance, thofe with tender conllitutions, and who are 
fubjedt to nervous diforders ; thofe who do not eat a 
fufficient quantity of folid food, nor enjoy the benefit 
of exercife and air : if children are kept at their breafts, 
they either die whilft young, or are weakly and fickly 
after childhood is paft, and fo on through remaining 
life. 

LACTANTIUS, (Lucius Caelius Firmianus), a ce¬ 
lebrated author at the beginning of the 4th century, 
was, according to Baronius, an African ; but, accord- 
' ing to others, was born at Fermo in the marquifate of 

Ancona, from whence it is imagined he was called 
Firmianus. He ftudied rhetoric under Arnobius ; and 
was afterwards a profeflor of that fcience in Africa and 
Nicomedia, where he was fo admired, that the empe¬ 
ror Conftantine chofe him preceptor to his fon Crilpus 
Cffifar. Laftantius was £b far iron feeking the plea- 
fures and riches of the court, that he lived there in po¬ 
verty, and, according to Eufebius, frequently wanted 
neceflhries. His works are written in elegant Latin. 

Vol. IX. 
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The principal of which are, 1. De ira di-vina. 2. De 
aberibu 1 Dei , in which he treats of the creation of man, 
and of divine providence. 3. Divine Inftitutirms, in 
feven books. This is the melt confiderable of ail his. 
works : he there undertakes to prove the truth of th; 
Chriluan religion, and to refute all the difficulties that 
had been railed again!! it; and he folidlv, and with 
great ftrength, attacks the illufions of Paganifn. His 
ltyle is pure, clear, and natural, and his exnreffions 
noble and elegant, on which account he has been called 
the Cicero of ihc ChriJUans. There is alfo attributed 
to-him a treatife De morte Perf cuturum •, but fevcrnl 
of the learned doubt its being written by Ladfantius. 
The mod copious edition of Lacfantius’s works is that 
of Paris in 1748, 2 vols 410. 

LACTEALS, or Lacteal Vessels, a kind of 
long flender tubes for the conveyance of the chyle 
from the inteftines to the common refervatory. See 
Anatomy, n° 105. 

LACTIFEROUS, an appellation given to plants 
abounding with a milky juice, as the fow-thiftle and. 
the like. The name of laBiferous, or laclefcent, is gi¬ 
ven to all thofe plants which abound with a thick-co¬ 
loured juice, without regarding whether it is w r hite or 
not. Moft lactiferous plants are poifonous, except 
thofe with compound flowers, which are generally of 
an innocent quality. 

Of the poifonous ladefcent plants the moft remark¬ 
able are fumach, agaric, maple, burning thorny plant, 
caffada, celandine, puccoon, prickly poppy, and the 
plants of the natural order contorta, as fwallow-wort,. 
apocynum, cynanchum, and cerbera. 

The bell-fhaped flowers are partly noxious, as car¬ 
dinal flower; partly innocent, as campanula 

Among the ladtefcent plants with compound flowers 
that are innocent in their quality, may be mentioned 
dandelion, picris, hyoferus, wild lettuce, gum-fuccory, 
hawk-weecj, baftard hawk-weed, hypochctris, goat’s- 
beard, and moft fpecies of lettuce : we may fay moft fpe- 
cies, becaufe the prickly fpecies of that genus are laid, 
to be of a very virulent and poifonous nature ; though 
Mr Lightfoot denies this, and affirms that they are a. 
fafe and gentle opiate, and that a fyrup made from the 
leaves and ftalks is much preferable to the common di- 
acodium. 

LACTUCA, in botany: A genus of the polygamia 
sequalis order, belonging to the fyngenefta clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compofta. The receptacle is naked ; the 
calyx imbricated, cylindrical, with a membranaceous 
margin; the pappus is Ample, ftipated, or ftalked. 
There are feveral fpecies, moft of which are plants of 
no ufe, and never cultivated but in botanic gardens 
for variety. Thofe commonly cultivated in the kit¬ 
chen-garden for ufe, are, 1. The common or gar¬ 
den lettuce. 2. Cabbage lettuce. 3. Sileiia lettuce. 
4. Dutch brown lettuce. 5. Aleppo lettuce. 6. Im¬ 
perial lettuce. 7. Green capuchin lettuce. 8. Ver¬ 
sailles or upright white Cos lettuce. 9. Black Cos. 
10. Red Cos. 11. Red capuchin lettuce. 12. Ro¬ 
man lettuce. 13. Prince lettuce. 14. Royal lettuce. 
15. Egyptian Cos lettuce. 

Culture, &c. The firft of thefe forts is very common 
in all gardens, and is commonly fown for cutting very 
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La< 5 t«ca young, to mix with other falad herbs in fpring; and 
j II d the fecond, or cabbage lettuce, is only this mended by 

' .acy cs, cu j ture> j t ma y ij e fown at all times of the year, but 
in the hot months requires to be fown in fhady borders. 
The cabbage lettuce may alfo be fown at different fea- 
fons, to have a continuation of it through the fummer. 
The firft crop fhould be fown in February, in an open 
fituation ; the others at three weeks diftance ; but the 
later ones under covert, but not under the drippings of 
trees. The Silefia, imperial, royal, black, white, and 
upright Cos lettuces, may be firft fown in the latter 
end of February or the beginning of March, on a 
warm light foil, and in an open fituation; when the 
plants are come up, they muft be thinned to 15 inches 
diftance every way, they will then require no farther 
care than the keeping them clear of weeds ; and the 
black Cos, as it grows large, fhould have its leaves tied 
together to whiten the inner part. Succeeding crops 
of thefe fhould be fown in April, May, and June ; and 
toward the latter end of Auguft they may be fown 
for a winter crop, to be preferved under glaffes, or in 
a bed arched over with hoops and covered with mats. 
The moft valuable of all the Englifh lettuces are the 
white Cos or the Verfailles, the Silefia, and the black 
Cos. The brown Dutch and the green capuchin are 
very hardy, and may be fown late under walls, where 
they will (land the winter, and be valuable when no 
others are to be had. The red capuchin, Roman, and 
prince lettuce, are very early kinds, and are fown for 
variety ; as are alfo the Aleppo ones for the beauty of 
their fpotted leaves. 

Properties. The feveral forts of garden lettuces are 
very wholefome, emollient, cooling falad herbs, eafy 
of digeftion, and fomewhat loofening the belly. Moft 
writers fuppofe that they have a narcotic quality 5 and 
indeed in many cafes, they contribute to procure reft ; 
this they effect by abating heat, and relaxing the fi¬ 
bres. The feeds are in the number of the four leffer 
cold feeds. 

The virofa, or ftrong-fcented wild lettuce, which is 
indigenous in Britain, and grows in fome places in 
confiderable abundance, differs very effentially in its 
qualities from the garden lettuce. Although it has 
not been introduced into any of the modern pharma¬ 
copoeias, yet it has of late been highly extolled for 
fome purpofes in medicine. It fmells ftrongly of opi¬ 
um, and refembles it in fome of its effeds; and its 
narcotic power, like that of the poppy heads, refides 
in its milky juice. An extra# from the expreffed 
juice is recommended in fmall dofes in dropfy. In 
dropfies of long Handing, proceeding - from vifceral 
obftrudions, it has been given to the extent of half an 
ounce a-day. It is faid to agree with the ftomach, to 
quench tfiirft, to be gently laxative, powerfully diure¬ 
tic, and fomewhat diaphoretic. Plentiful dilution is 
allowed during its operation. Dr Collin of Vienna af- 
ferts, that out of 24 dropfieal patients, all but one 
were cured by this medicine. 

LACUNA., among anatomifts, certain excretory ca¬ 
nals in the genital parts of women. 

LACUNAR, in architecture, an arched roof or 
ceiling, more efpecially the planking or flooring above 
porticoes or piazzas. 

LACYDBS, a Greek philofopher, born at Cyrene, 


was the difciple of Arcefilaus, and his fucceffor in the Ladder. 

academy. He taught in a garden given him by At- '- v - * 

talus king of Pergamus; but that prince fending for 
him to court, he replied, “ That the pictures of kings 
ftiould be viewed at a diftance.” He imitated his 
matter in the pleafure he took in doing good with¬ 
out caring to have it known : he had a goofe which 
followed him every where by night as well as by day ; 
and when the died, he made a funeral for her, which 
was as magnificent as if it had been for a fon or a 
brother. He taught the fame dodtrine as Arcefilaus; 
and pretended that we ought to determine nothing, but 
always to fufpend our opinion. He died 212 B. C. 

LADDER, a frame made with a number of fteps, 
by means of which people may afcend as on a flair to 
places otherwife inacceflible. 

Scaling Ladders^ in the military art, are ufed in 
fcaling when a place is to be taken by furprife. They 
are made feveral ways ! in Britain they make them of 
fiat ftaves, fo that they may move about their pins, and 
fhut like a parallel ruler, for conveniently carrying 
them : the French make them of feveral pieces, fo as 
to be joined together, and to be made of any neceffary 
length: fometimes they are made of Angle ropes, 
knotted at proper diftances, with iron hooks at each 
end, one to faften them upon the wall above, and the 
other in the ground; and fometimes they are made 
with two ropes, and ftaves, between them, to keep the 
ropes at a proper diftance, and to tread upon. When 
they are ufed in the action of fcaling walls, they 
ought to be too long rather than too fliort, and to be 
given in charge only to the ftouteft of the detach¬ 
ment. The foldiers fhould carry thefe ladders with 
the left arm paffed through the fecond ftep, taking 
care to hold them upright clofe to their fides, and 
very fhort below, to prevent any accident in leaping 
into the ditch. 

The firft rank of each divifion, provided with lad¬ 
ders, fhould fet out with the reft at the fignal, march¬ 
ing refolutely with their firelocks flung, to jump into 
the ditch; when they are arrived they fhould apply 
their ladders againft the parapet, obferving to place 
them towards the falient angles rather than the middle 
of the curtain, becaufe the enemy have lefs force there. 

Care muft be taken to place the ladders within a foot 
of each other, and not to give them too much nor too 
little flope, fo that they may not be overturned or broke 
with the weight of the foldiers mounting upon them. 

The ladders being applied, they who have carried 
them, and they who come after, fhould mount up, 
and rufh upon the enemy fword-in-hand: if he who 
goes firft, happens to be overturned, the next fhould 
take care not to be thrown down by his comerade; 
but, on the contrary, immediately mount himfelf, fo as 
not to give the enemy time to load his piece. 

As the foldiers who mount firft may be eafily tum¬ 
bled over, and their fall may caufe the attack to fail, 
it would perhaps be right to proted their breafts with 
the fore-parts of cuiraffes; becaufe, if they can pene¬ 
trate, the reft may eafily follow. 

The fuccefs of an attack by fcaling is infallible, if 
they mount the four fides at once, and take care to 
fhower a number of grenades amongft the enemy, 
efpecially when fupporied by fome grenadiers and 
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Laden plcquets, who fliare the attention and the fire of the 
II enemy. 

Lad rone.. LADEN, in the fea-language, the ftate of a (hip 
' v ' when ihe is charged with a weight or quantity of any 
fort of merchandife, or other materials, equal to her 
tonage or burden. If the cargo with which (he is 
laden is extremely heavy, her burden is determined by 
the weight of the goods; and if it is light, Die car¬ 
ries as much as Die can flow, to be fit for the purpofes 
of navigation. As a ton in meafure is generally efti- 
mated at 2ooolb, in weight, a veflel of 200 tons ought 
accordingly to carry a weight equal to 400,0001b. 
when the matter of which the cargo is compofed is fpe- 
cifically heavier than the water in which fhe floats; 
or, in other words, when the cargo is fo heavy that Ihe 
cannot float high enough with fo great a quantity of it 
as her hold will contain. 

Laden in Bulk, the ftate of being freighted with a 
cargo which is neither in calks, boxes, bales, nor cafes, 
hut lies loofe in the hold; being defended from the 
moifture or wet of the hold, by a number of mats and 
a quantity of dunage. Such are ufually the cargoes of 
corn, fait, or fuch materials. 

LADENBURG, a town of Germany in the Palati¬ 
nate of the Rhine, feated on the river Neckar, in 
E. Long. 8. 42. N. Lat. 49. 27. It belongs to the bi- 
Ihopric of Worms, and the eleftor Palatine. 

LADISLAUS, the name of feveral kings of Poland. 
See Poland. 

LADOGA, a town of the Ruffian empire, feated 
on a great lake of the fame name, which has a commu¬ 
nication with the gulph of Finland, by the river Nieva : 
and it abounds in fifh, particularly falmon. E. Long. 
33. 29. N. Lat. 60. 0. 

LADOGNA, or lacedogna, a town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Capitanata, 
with a bilhop’s fee. E. Long. 15. 12. N. Lat. 41. 
16. 

LADON (anc. geog.) a river of Arcadia falling 
into the Alpaeus. The metamorphofis of Daphne 
into a laurel, and of Syrinx into a reed happened near 
banks. 

LADRONE or Marian iflands, a duller of twelve 
illands lying in the Pacific Ocean, in about 145 0 of 
eaft longitude, and between the nth and 21ft degree 
of north latitude. They were firft difcovered by Ma¬ 
gellan, who failed round the world through the Straits 
which bear his name. He gave them the name of 
Ladrone IJlands, or the IJlands of ’Thieves, from the 
thievilh difpofition of the inhabitants. At the time 
thefe illands were difcovered by the Europeans, the 
-natives were totally unacquainted with any other 
country befides their own ; and having no traditionary 
accounts of their own origin, they imagined that the 
author of their race was formed of a piece of the rock 
of Funa, one of their fmalleft illands. Many things 
looked upon by us as abfolutely neceffary to our exift- 
ence, were utterly unknown to thefe people. They 
had no animals of any fort; and would not even have 
had any idea of them, had it not been for the birds; 
and even of them they had but one fpecies, fomewhat 
like the turtle-dove, which they never killed for 
eating, but only tamed them, and taught them to 
Ipeak. They were much aftonifhed on feeing a horfe 


which a Spanilh captain left among them in 1673, 
and could not for a long time be fatisfied with ad¬ 
miring him. But what is moft furprifmg and incre¬ 
dible in their hiftory is, that they were utterly unac¬ 
quainted with the element of fire till Magellan, pro¬ 
voked by their repeated thefts, burned one of their 
villages. When they faw their wooden houfes blazing, 
they firft thought that the fire was a beaft which fed 
upon the wood ; and fome of them who came too near, 
being burnt, the reft flood at a diftance, left they Ihould 
be devoured or poifoned by the breathing of this terrible 
animal. 

The inhabitants of the Ladrones are olive-coloured, 
but not of fuch a deep die as thofe of the Philippine 
iflands 5 their ftature is good, and their limbs well 
proportioned. Though their food confifts entirely of 
filh, fruits, and roots, yet they are fo fat, that to 
ftrangers they appear fwelled; but this does not render 
them lefs nimble and aflive. They often live to 100 
years or more, yet retain the health and vigour of men 
of 50. The men go ftark naked, but the women are 
covered. They are not ill-looked, and take great 
care of their beauty, though their ideas on that fub- 
jeft are very different from ours. They love black teeth 
and white hair. Hence one of their principal occu¬ 
pations is to keep their teeth black by the help of 
certain herbs, and to whiten their hair, fprinkling up¬ 
on it a certain water for this purpofe. The women 
have their hair very long; but the men generally fhave 
it clofe, except a Angle lock on the crown of the head, 
after the manner of the Japanefe. Their language 
much refembles that of the people called Tagales in 
the Philippine iflands. It is agreeable to the ear, with 
a foft and eafy pronunciation. One of its chief graces 
confifts in the facility of tranfpofing words, and even 
all the fyllables of one word ; and thus furnifhing a va¬ 
riety of double meanings, with which thefe people are 
greatly delighted. Though plunged in the deepeft. 
ignorance, and deftitute of every thing valued by the 
reft of mankind, no nation ever fhowed more prefump- 
tion, or a greater conceit of themfelves, than thefe 
iflanders, looking on their own nation as the only wife, 
fenfible, and polifhed one in the world, and beholding 
every other people with the greateft contempt. Though 
they are ignorant of the arts and fciences, yet, like 
every other nation, they have their fables which ferve 
them for hiftory, and fome poems which they greatly 
admire. A poet is with them a charafter of the firft 
eminence, and greatly refpefted. 

We neither know at what time nor from what place 
the Ladrone iflands were firft peopled. As Japan lies 
within fix or feven days fail of them, fome have been 
induced to believe, that the firft inhabitants of the 
Ladrones came from Japan. But from their greater 
refemblance to the inhabitants of the Philippine iflands 
than to the Japanefe, it is more probable that they 
came from the former than the latter. Formerly 
moft of the iflands were inhabited; and about 90 years 
ago, the three principal iflands, Guam, Tinian, and 
Rota, are faid to have contained 50,000 people ; but 
fince that time, Tinian hath been entirely depopula¬ 
ted, and only 200 or 300 Indians left at Rota to cul¬ 
tivate rice for the ifland of Guam, which alone is in¬ 
habited by Europeans, and where the Spaniards have a 
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Padrone governor and a garrifon : here alfo the annual Manilla 
lj. fhip touches for refrefkments 'in her paffage from A- 
- ^ Kls ~ capulco to the Philippines. The ifland of Tinian af¬ 
forded an afylum to commodore Anfon in 1742 ; and 
the mafterly manner in which the author of that voy¬ 
age paints the natural beauties of the country, hath gi¬ 
ven a degree of eftimation not only to this ifland, but 
to all the reft, which they had not before. Commo¬ 
dore Byron, in 1765, continued nine weeks at Ti¬ 
nian, and anchored in the very fpot where the Centu¬ 
rion lay ; but gives a much lefs favourable account of 
this climate and country than the former navigator. 
The water, he fays, is brackilh and full of worms ; 
many of his men were feized with fevers-, occafioned 
by the intenfe heat; the thermometer, which was kept 
on board the fhip, generally flood at 85 °, which is but 
10 or u degrees lefs than the heat of the blood at the 
heart; and had the inftrument been afliore, he ima¬ 
gines it would have ftood much higher than it did. It 
was with the greateft difficulty that they could pene¬ 
trate through the woods ; and when they had fortu¬ 
nately killed a bull, and with prodigious labour drag¬ 
ged it through the forefts to the beach, it flunk, and 
was full of fly-blows by the time it reached the fhore. 
The poultry was ill-tafted ; and within an hour after it 
was killed, the flefti became as green as grafs, and 
fwarmed with maggots. The wild hogs were very 
fierce ; and fo large, that a carcafe frequently weighed 
200 pounds. Cotton and indigo were found on the 
ifland. Captain Wallis continued here a month in 
. 1767, but makes no fuch complaints. 

LADY. This title is derived from two Saxon 
words, which fignify loaf-day , which words have in 
time been contracted into the prefent apppellation. It 
properly belongs only to the daughters of earls, and all 
of higher rank; but cuftom has made it a word of 
complaifance for the wives of knights and of all emi¬ 
nent women. 

As to the original application of this expreffion, it 
may be obferved, that heretofore it was the fafhion for 
thofe families, whom God had bleiled with affluence, 
to live conftantly at their manfion-houfes in the coun¬ 
try, and that once a-week, or oftener, the lady of the 
manor diftributed to her poor neighbours, with her 
own hands, a certain quantity of bread ; but the prac¬ 
tice which gave rife to this title is now as little known 
as the meaning of it; however, it may be from that 
hofpitable cuftom, that to this day the ladies alone 
ferve the meat at their own table. 

Lady’s ' Bedjlraw. See Gallium 

Lady's Mantle. ' See Alciiemilla. 

Lady’s Smock. See Cardamine. 

Lady’ s Slipper. See Cypripebium. 

Lady’s Traces. Soe Ophrys. 

J-ADr-Day, in law, the 25th of March, being the an¬ 
nunciation of the Holy Virgin. See Annunciation. 

LALIUS (Cams), a Roman conful and great ora¬ 
tor, furnamed the Wife, diflinguifhed himfelf in Spain 
in the war againft Viriathus the Spanilh general. He 
is highly praifed by Cicero, who gives an admirable 
defeription of the intimate friendftiip which fubfifted 
between Lctlius and Scipio Africanus the Younger. 
His eloquence, his modefty, and his abilities, ac¬ 
quired him a great reputation; anti he is thought to. 


have affifted Terence in his comedies. He died about Lxna 
126 B.C. || 

LANA, in antiquity, was a gown worn by the I-* v iau». 
Roman augurs, and peculiar to their office. In this v ’ 
gown they covered their heads when they made their 
obfervations on the flight of birds, &c. See Augur. 

LAER. See Bamboccio. 

LASTRYGONES, the moft ancient inhabitants 
of Sicily. Some fuppofe them to be the fame as the 
people of Leontinum, and to have been neighbours to 
the Cyclops. They fed on human flelh ; and when 
Ulyffes came on their coafts, they funk his fhips and 
devoured his companions. They were of a gigantic 
ftature, according to Homer’s'defeription. A colony 
of them, as fome fuppofe, puffed over into.. Italy with 
Lamus at their head, where they built the town of 
Formire, whence the epithet of Lxjlrygonia is often 
ufed for that of Formiana. 

LAET (John de), a writer in the 17th century, 
born at Antwerp, was dire&or of the Weft India com¬ 
pany. He acquired great ikill in the languages, in 
hiftory, and geography; and had.the management of 
Elzevir’s edition of A Defeription of moft Kingdoms 
in the World, printed in Latin. He wrote in French, 

A defeription of the Eaft Indies, and other works ; 
and died in 1649. 

LAETIA, in botany. A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The corolla is pentapetalous, 
or none ; the calyx is pentaphyllous ; the fruit unilo¬ 
cular and trigonal; the feeds have a pulpy arillus or 
coat. There are two fpecies, both natives of America. 

One of them, the apetala, or gum-wood, Dr Wright 
informs us, is very common in the woodlands and cop- 
fes of Jamaica, where it rifes to a confiderable height 
and thicknefs. The trunks are fmoodi and white j the 
leaves are three inches long, a little ferrated, and 
fomewhat hairy. The ftamina are yellow, without 
petals : the fruit is as large as a plum ; and when ripe, 
opens and fhows a number of fmall feeds in a reddifh 
pulp. Pieces of the trunk or branches, fufpended in 
the heat of the fun, difeharge a clear turpentine or 
balfam, which concretes into a white refin, and which 
feems to be the fame as gum fandarach. Pounce is 
there made of it; and our author is of opinion, that 
it might be ufeful in medicine like other gums of the 
fame nature. 

LAVINUS (Torrentius), commonly called Wan¬ 
der Bekin, or Torrentn, was a native of Ghent, and 
bred in the univerfity of Louvain. He afterwards 
made the tour of Italy, where his virtues obtainad him 
the friendlhip of the moft illuftrious perfonages of his 
time,. On his return to the Low Countries; he was 
made canon of Leige, and vicar-general to Erneft ds 
Baviere, bifhop of that fee. At length, having exe¬ 
cuted a fuccefsful embafly to Philip II. of Spain, he 
was rewarded with the bifliopric of Antwerp; from 
whence he was trnnflated to the metropolitan church 
of Mechlin, and died there in 1595. He founded a 
college of Jefuits at Louvain, to which he left h-is li¬ 
brary, medals and curiofities. He wrote feveral po¬ 
ems that procured him the character of being, after 
Horace, the prince of the lyric poets. 

LAVIUG, 
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L&vius LiEVIUS, a Latin poet. It is not well known 
II when he lived, but probably he was more ancient 
Lagunes. ^an, Q; cero> He made a poem intitled Eroiopagnia, 
i. e. love games. Aulus Gellius quotes two lines of 
it. Apuleius alfo quotes fix lines from the fame poet; 
but he does not tell from that work he borrowed 
them. Lsevius had alfo compofed a poem intitled The 
Centaurs , which Feftus quotes under the title of Pe- 
trarum. 

LAGAN, or Lagon. See Flotsom. 

LAGEMAN (lagammannus), homo hahens legem , or 
homo legalis feu legitimus; fuch as we call now “ good 
men of the jury.” The word is frequently ufed in 
Domefday, and the laws of Edward the Confeiror, 
pap. 38. 

LAGEN (lagena), in ancient time, was a mea- 
fure of wine, containing fix fextarii: whence probably 
is derived our flagon. The lieutenant of the tower of 
London has the privilege to take unam lagenam vir.i ante 
malum id retro , of all wine fhips that come upon the 
Thames ; and Sir Peter Leicefter, in his Antiquities 
of Chefhire, interprets lagena vini, “ a bottle of wine.” 

LAGERSTRQEMIA, in botany ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyanclria clafs 
of plants. The corolla is hexapetalous, and curled; 
the calyx fexfid, and campanulated ; there are many 
(lamina, and of thefe the fix exterior ones thicker than 
the reft, and longer than the petals. 

LAGNY, a town of the ifle of France, with a famous 
benediiftine abbey. It is feated on the river Marne, in 
E. Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 48. 50. 

LAGOECIA, in botany : a gehus of the monogy¬ 
nia order, belonging to thepentandria clafs of plants. 
The involucrum is univerfal and partial; the petals bi¬ 
fid ; the feeds folitary, inferior. 

LAGOON island, one of the new difeovered if- 
lands in the South Sea, lying in S. Lat. 18. 47. W. 
Long. 139. 28, It is of an oval form, with a iake in 
the middle, which occupies much the greateft part of 
it. The whole ifland is covered with trees of different 
growth. It is inhabited by a race of Indians, tall, of 
a copper colour, with long black hair. Their wea¬ 
pons are poles or fpikes, which are twice as long as 
themfelves. Their habitations were feen under fome 
clumps of palm trees, which formed very beautiful 
groves. This ifland was difeovered by Captain Cook 
in April 1769. 

LAGOPUS, in ornithology. See Tetrao. 

LAGOS, a fea-port town of Portugal, in the pro¬ 
vince of Algarva, with a caftle near the fea, where 
there is a good harbour, and where the Englifh fleets 
bound to the Straits ufually take in frefh water. W. 
Long, 8. 5. N. Lat. 36. 45. 

LAGUNA, or San Chrflsval de Laguna, a confi- 
derable town in the ifland of Teneriff, near a lake of 
the fame name, on the declivity of a hill. It has very 
handfome buildings, and a fine fquare. W. Long. 
16. 24. N. Lat. 28. 30. 

LAGUNES of Venice, are marfhes or lakes in 
Italy on which Venice is feated. They communicate 
with the fea, and are the fecurity of the city. There 
are about 60 iflands in thefe Lagunes, which together 
make a biftiop’s fee. Eurano is the rnoft confiderable, 
next to thofe on which Venice Hands. 


LAGURUS, in botany: A genus of the digynia Lagurus 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; and II 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Laireffe. 
Gramina. The calyx is bivalved, with a villous awn; 
the exterior petal of the corolla terminated by two 
awns, with a third on its back retorted. 

LAHOLM, a fea-port town of Sweden, in the pro¬ 
vince of Gothland, and territory of Holland, feated 
near the Baltic Sea, with a caftle and a harbour, in E. 

Long. 13. 13. N. 56. 35. 

LAHOR, a large town ofAfia, in Indoftan, and 
capital of a province of the fame name, and one of 
the moft confiderable in the Mogul’s dominions. It 
is of a vaft circumference, and contains a great num¬ 
ber of mofques, public baths, caravanferas, and pa- 
gods. It was the refidence of the Great Mogul; but 
lince the removal of the court, the fine palace is going 
to decay. There is a magnificent walk of fliady trees, 
which runs from this to Agra, that is upwards of 300 
miles. Here they have manufadlures of cotton cloths 
and fluffs of all kinds, and they make very curious 
carpets. E. Long. 75. 55. N. Lat. 31.40. 

LAINEZ (James), a Spaniard, companion of Ig¬ 
natius of Loyola, fecond general of the Jefuits, and 
a man of a more daring and political character. Ha¬ 
ving procured from pope Paul IV. the perpetual ge- 
nerallhip of the new order of Jefuits, after, the death 
of Ignatius, he got the following privileges ratified by 
that pontiff, which fhow that he was in fact the foun¬ 
der of the worft part of their inftitution : 1. The right 
of making all forts of contrails (without the privity 
of the community) veiled In the generals and their 
delegates. 2. That of giving authenticity to all com¬ 
ments and explanations of their conftitutions. 3. The 
power of making new, and altering the old : this o- 
pened the door to their bloody political tenets, not to 
be attributed to Loyola. 4. That of having prifons 
independent of the fecular authority, in which they 
put to death refraftory brethren. Lainez died in 1565, 
aged 53. 

LAIRESSE (Gerard), an eminent Flemilh paint¬ 
er, born at Leige in 1640. He received the principal 
part of his inftruftion from his father Reniere de 
Laireffe, though he is alfo accounted a difciple of Bar- 
tolet. He firft fettled at Utrecht, where he lived in 
diftreffed circumftances; but an accidental recommen¬ 
dation carrying him to Amfterdam, he foon exchan¬ 
ged want and obfeurity for affluence and reputation. 

He was a perfedt mailer of hiftory; his defigns are 
diftinguilhed by the grandeur of the compofition ; and 
the back grounds, wherever the fubjecls required it, 
are rich in architedlure, which is an uncommon cir- 
cumftance in that country. He had the unhappinefs. 
to lofe his fight feveral years before his death, which 
happened in 1711 : fo that the treatife on defign and; 
colouring, which paffes under his name, was not wrote 
by him, but collected from his obfervations after he 
was blind, and publilhed after his death. He had 
three fons, two of whom were painters ; and alfo three 
brothers, Erneft, James, and John: Erneft and John 
painted animals, and James was a flower-painter. He 
engraved a good deal in aquafortis: his works confift 
of 256 plates, above half of which were done with his 
own hand. He wrote an excellent book on the art, 

which 
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Laie which has been tranflated into Englifh, and printed at 

Laka London both in 4to and 8vo. 

. LAIS, a celebrated courtezan, daughter of Timan- 
dra the mi ft refs of Alcibiades, born at Hyccara in 
Sicily. She was carried away from her native Greece, 
when Nicias the Athenian general invaded Sicily. She 
firft began to fell her favours at Corinth for 10,000 
drams, and the immenfe number of princes, noble¬ 
men, philofophers, orators, and plebeians which courted 
her embraces, {how how much commendation is owed 
to her perfonal charms. The expenfes which attended 
her pleafures, gave rife to the proverb of Non cuivit 
homini contingit adire Corinthum. Even Demofthenes 
himfelf vifited Corinth for the fake of Lais; but when 
he was informed by the courtezan, that admittance to 
her bed was to be bought at the enormous fum of a- 
bout 200I. Englifh money, the orator departed, and 
obferved that he would not buy repentance at fo dear 
a price. The charms which had attracted Demofthe¬ 
nes to Corinth, had no influence upon Xenocrates. 
When Lais faw the philofopher unmoved by her beauty, 
Ihe vifited his houfe herfelf; but there (he had no rea- 
fon to boaft of the licentioufnefs or eafy fubmiffion of 
Xenocrates. Diogenes the cynic was one of her 
warmed admirers, and though filthy in his drefs and 
manners, yet he gained her heart and enjoyed her mod 
unbounded favours. The fculptor Mycon alfo folicited 
the favours of Lais, but he met with coldnefs: he, 
however, attributed the caufe of his ill reception to the 
whitenefs of his hair, and dyed it of a brown colour, 
but to no purpofe: “ Fool that thou art (faid the 
■courtezan) to afk what I refufed yefterday to thy fa¬ 
ther.” Lais ridiculed the aufterity of philofophers, 
and laughed at the weaknefs of thofe who pretend to 
have gained a fuperiority over their paffions, by ob- 
ferving, that the fages and philofophers of the age were 
not above the reft of mankind, for fhe found them at 
her door as often as the reft of the Athenians. The fuc- 
cefs which her debaucheries met at Corinth encoura¬ 
ged Lais to pafs into Theffaly, and more particularly 
to enjoy the company of a favourite youth called Hip- 
poftratus. She was however difappointed: the women 
of the place, jealous of her charms, and apprehenfive 
of her corrupting the fidelity of their hufbands, affaf- 
finated her in the temple of Venus, about 340 years 
before the Chriftian era. Some fuppofe that there 
were two perfons of this name, a mother and her daugh¬ 
ter. 

LAITY, the people as diftinguifhed from the cler¬ 
gy ; (fee Clergy). The lay part of his Britannic ma- 
jefty’s fubjefts is divided into three diftincf ftates ; the 
civil, the military, and the maritime. See Civil, Mi¬ 
litary, Maritime. 

LAKE, a collection of waters contained in fome 
cavity in an inland place, of a large extent, furround- 
«d with land, and having no communication with the 
ocean. Lakes may be divided into four kinds. 1. Such 
as neither receive nor fend forth rivers. 2. Such as 
emit rivers, without receiving any. 3. Such as receive 
rivers, without emitting any. And, 4. Such as both 
receive and fend forth rivers. Of the firft kind, fome 
are temporary and others perennial. Moft of thofe that 
are temporary owe their origin to the rain, and the 
cavity or depreffion of the place in which they are 
lodged: thus in India there are feveral fuch lakes made 
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by the induftry of the natives, of which fome are a Lake, 
mile, and fome two, in circuit; thefe are furrounded 
with a ftone-wall, and being filled in the rainy months, 
fupply the inhabitants in dry feafons, who live at a 
great diftance from fprings or rivers. There are alfo 
feveral of this kind formed by the inundations of the 
Nile and the Niger; and in Mufcovy, Finland, and 
Lapland, there are many lakes formed, partly by the 
rains, and partly by the melting of the ice and fnow: 
but moft of the perennial lakes, which neither receive 
nor emit rivers, probably owe their rife to fprings at 
the bottom, by which they are conftantly fupplied. 

The fecond kind of lakes, which emit without recei¬ 
ving rivers, is very numerous. Many rivers flow from 
thefe as out of cifterns: where their fprings being fi- 
tuated low within a hollow place, firft fills the cavity 
and make it a lake, which not being capacious enough 
to hold all the water, it overflows and forms a river: 
of this kind is the Wolga, at the head of the river 
Wolga ; the lake Odium, at the head of the Tanais; 
the Adac, from whence one branch of the river Ti¬ 
gris flows; the Ozero, or White lake, in Mufcovy, is 
the fource of the river Shakfna. The great lake 
Chaamay, which emits four very large rivers, which 
water t-he countries of Siam, Pegu, &c. viz. the 
Menan, the Afa, the Caipoumo, and the Laquia, &c. 

The third fpecies of lakes, which receive rivers but 
emit none, apparently owe their origin 40 thofe ri¬ 
vers which, in their progrefs from their fource, fall¬ 
ing into fome extenflve cavity, are colledfed together, 
and form a lake of fuch dimenfions as may lofe as 
much by exhalation as it continually receives from thefe 
fources ; of this kind is that great lake improperly 
called the Cafpian Sea ; the lake of Afphaltites, alfo 
called the Dead Sea ; the lake of Geneva, and feveral 
others. Of the fourth fpecies,- which both receive and 
emit rivers, we reckon three kinds, as the quantity 
they emit is greater, equal or lefs, than they receive. 

If it be greater, it is plain that they muft be fupplied 
by fprings at the bottom ; if lefs, the furplus of the 
water is probably fpent in exhalations; and if it be e- 
qual, their fprings juft fupply what is evaporated by 
the fun. 

Lakes are alfo divided into thofe of frefh water and 
thofe of fait. Dr Halley is of opinion, that all great 
perennial lakes are faline, either in a greater or lefs 
degree ; and that this faltnefs increases with time: 
and on this foundation he propofes a method for deter¬ 
mining the age of the world. 

Large lakes anfwer the moft valuable purpofes in 
the northern regions, the warm vapours that arife from 
them moderating the pinching cold of thofe climates ; 
and what is ftill a greater advantage, when they are 
placed in warmer climates at a great diftance from the 
fea, the exhalations raifed from them by the fun caufe 
the countries that border upon them to be refrefhed 
with frequent fhowers, and confequently prevent their 
being barren defarts. 

Lake, or Laque, a preparation of different fubftan- 
ces into a kind of magiftery for the ufe of painters. 

One of the fineft and firft invented of which was that 
of gum-lacca , or lacque; from which all the reft, as 
made by the fame procefs, are called by the common 
name lacques. See Lacca. 

The method of preparing thefe, in general, may be 

known 
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known by the example of that of the curcuma-root of 
the (hops, called turmeric root; the procefs for the ma¬ 
king of which is this : Take a pound of turmeric- 
root in fine powder, three pints of water, and an ounce 
of fait of tartar; put all into a glazed earthen veffel, 
and let them boil together over a clear gentle fire, till 
the water appears highly impregnated with the root, 
and will ftain a paper to a beautiful yellow. Filtre 
tins liquor, and gradually add to it a ftrong folution 
of roch alum in water, till the yellow matter is all 
curdled together and precipitated; after this pour 
the whole into a filtre of paper, and the water will run 
off and leave the yellow matter behind. It is to be 
walhed many times with frelh water, till the water 
comes off iniipid, and then is obtained the beautiful 
yellow called lacque of turmeric, and ufed in painting. 

In this manner may a lake be made of any of the 
tinging fubftances that are of a fomewhat ftrong tex¬ 
ture, as madder, logwood, &c. but it will not fucceed 
in the more tender fpecies, as the flowers of roles, vio¬ 
lets, &c, as it deftroys the nice arrangement of parts in 
thofe fubjefts on which the colour depends. 

A yellow lake for painting is to be made from 
broom-flowers in the following manner : Make a ley of 
pot-allies and lime reafonably ftrong; in this boil, at a 
gentle fire, frelh broom-flowers till they are white, the 
ley having extracted all their colour; then take out 
the flowers, and put the ley to boil in earthen veffels 
over the fire ; add as much allum as the liquor will dif- 
folve ; then empty this ley into a veffel of clean water, 
and it will give a yellow colour at the bottom. Let 
all fettle, and decant off the clear liquor. Wafh this 
powder, which is found at the bottom, with more wa¬ 
ter, till all the falts of the ley are. walhed off; then fe- 
parate the yellow matter, and dry it in the Ihade. It 
proves a very valuable yellow. 

Lake is at prefent feldom prepared from any other 
fubftance than fcarlet rags, cochineal, and Brafil wood. 
The beft of what is commonly fold is made from the 
colour extracted from fcarlet rags, and depofited on 
the cuttle-bone; and this may be prepared in the fol¬ 
lowing manner; Diffolve a pound of the beft pearl- 
alhes in two quarts of water, and filtre the liquor thro’ 
paper; add to this folution two more quarts of water 
and a pound of clean fcarlet Ihreds, and boil them in a 
pewter boiler till the Ihreds have loft their fcarlet co¬ 
lour ; take out the Ihreds and prefs them, and put the 
coloured water yielded by them to the other: in the 
fame folution boil another pound of the Ihreds, pro¬ 
ceeding in the fame manner; and likewife a third, and 
fourth pound. Whilft this is doing, diffolve a pound 
and a half of cuttle-filh bone in a pound of ftrong 
aquafortis in a glafs receiver; adding more of the bone 
if it appear to produce any ebullition in the aquafortis ; 
and pour this drained folution gradually into the other ; 
but if any ebullition be occafioned, more of the cuttle- 
filh bone muft be diffolved as before, and added till no 
ebullition appears in the mixture. The crimfon fedi- 
ment depofited by the liquor thus prepared is the lake : 
pour off the water; and ftir the lake in two gallons 
of hard fpring water, and mix the fedime.nt in two 
gallons of frelh water; let this method be repeated 
four or five times. If no hard water can be procured, 
or the lake appears too purple, half an ounce of alum, 
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Ihould be added to each quantity of water before it be 
ufed. Having thus fufficiently freed the lake from 
the falts, drain off the water through a filtre, covered 
with a worn linen cloth. When it has been drained 
to a proper dryneis, let it be dropped through a pro¬ 
per funnel on clean boards, and the drops will become 
fmall cones or pyramids, in which form the lake 
muft be fuffered to dry, and the preparation is com¬ 
pleted. 

Lake may be prepared from cochineal, by gently 
boiling two ounces of cochineal in a quart of water 
filtering the folution through paper, and adding two 
ounces of pearl-afties dilfolved in half a pint of. warm 
water and filtered through paper. Make a folution of 
cuttle-bone as in the former procefs ; and to a pint of 
it add two ounces of alum diffolved in half a pint of 
water. Put this mixture gradually to that of the 
cochineal and pearl allies, as long as any ebullition 
appears to arife, and proceed as above.—A beautiful 
lake may be prepared from Brazil wood, by boiling 
three pounds of it for an hour in a folution of three, 
pounds of common fait in three gallons of water, and 
filtering the hot fluid through paper; add to this a 
folution of five pounds of alum in three gallons of wa¬ 
ter. Diffolve three pounds of the beft pearl-afhes in 
a gallon and a half of water, and purify it by filter¬ 
ing ; put this gradually to the other, till the whole 
of the colour appear to be precipitated, and the fluid 
be left clear and colourlefs. But if any appearance of 
purple be feen, add a frelh quantity of the folution of 
alum by degrees,, till a fcarlet hue be produced. Then 
purfue the diredtions. given in the firft procefs with re¬ 
gard to the fediment. If half a pound of feed lac be 
added to the. folution of pearl-alhes, and diffolved in it 
before its purification by the filtre, and two pounds off 
the wood, and a proportional quantity of the common 
fait and water be. ufed in the coloured folution, a lake 
will be produced that will Hand well in oil or water,, 
but is not fo tranfparent in oil as without the feed-lac. 
The lake with Brazil wood may be alfo made by add¬ 
ing half an ounce of anotto to each pound of the wood; 
but. the anotto muft be diffolved in the folution of 
pearl-afhes. There is a kind of beautiful lake brought 
from China; but as it does not mix well with either 
water or oil, though it diffolves entirely in fpirit off 
wine, it is not of any ufe in our kinds of painting. 
This has been erroneoufly called fafflower. 

Orange Lake, is the. tinging part of anotto precipi¬ 
tated together with the earth of alum. This pigment,, 
which is of a bright orange colour and fit for vamilh 
painting, where there is no fear of flying, and alfo for- 
putting under cryftal to imitate the vinegar garnet,, 
may be prepared by boiling four ounces of the bell 
anotto and one pound of pearhalhes half an hour in a. 
gallon of water; and ftraining the folution through 
paper.. Mix gradually with this a folution of a pound 
and a half of alum in another gallon of water; defift-- 
ing when no ebullition attends the commixture. Treat 
the fediment in the manner already direfled for other- 
kinds of lake, and dry it in. fquare bits or round lo¬ 
zenges, 

LAMA,, a fynonyme of the camelus pacos. See 
Camelus* 

Lama,, the fovereign pontiff, or rather god, of the 

Afiatic 
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Lama. Afiatic Tartars, inhabiting the country of Barantola. 

'~ v The lama is not only adored by the inhabitants of the 
country, but alfo by the kings of Tartary, who fend 
him rich prefents, and go in pilgrimage to pay him 
adoration, calling him lama congiu , i. e. “ god, the 
everlafting father if heaven.” He is never to be feen 
but in a fecret place of his palace, amidft a great num¬ 
ber of lamps, fitting crofs-legged upon a cuihion, and 
adorned all over with gold and precious ftones ; where 
at a diftance they proftrate themfelves before him, it 
not being lawful for any to kifs even his feet. He is 
called the great lama , or lama of lamas ; that is, “ prieft 
of priefts.” The orthodox opinion is, that when the 
grand lama feems to die either of old age or infirmity, 
his foul in fadt only quits a crazy habitation to look for 
another younger or better ; and it is difcovered again in 
the body of fome child, by certain tokens known only 
to the lamas or priefts, in which order he always ap¬ 
pears. 

The following account of the ceremonies attending 
the inauguration of the infant lama in Thibet is ex¬ 
tracted from the firft volume of the Afiatic Refearches. 

The emperor of China appears on this occafion to 
have aflumed a very confpicuous part in giving tefti- 
roony of his refpedt and zeal for the great religious fa¬ 
ther of his faith. Early in the year 1784, he difmifled 
ambafladors from the court of Pekin to Teefhoo Loom- 
boo, to reprefent their fovereign in fupporting the dig¬ 
nity of the high prieft, and do honour to the occafion 
of the afl'umption of his office. Dalia Lama and the 
viceroy of Laffa, accompanied by all the court, one of the 
Chinefe generals ftationed at Laffa with a part of the 
troops under his command, two of the four magiftrates 
of the city, the heads of every monaftery throughout 
Thibet, and the emperor’s ambafladors, appeared at 
Teefhoo Loomboo to celebrate this epocha in their 
theological inftitutions. The 28th day of the feventh 
moon, correfponding nearly, as their year commences 
with the vernal equinox, to the middle of Odfober 
1784, was chofen as the rnoft aufpicious for the ce¬ 
remony of inauguration: a few days previous to which 
the lama was conducted from Terpaling, the mona¬ 
ftery in which he had pafled his infancy, with every 
mark of pomp and homage that could be paid by an 
enthufiaftic people. So great a concourfe as affembled 
either from curiofity or devotion was never feen before, 
for not a perfcn of any condition in Thibet was abfent 
who could join the fuite. The proceffion was hence 
neceffarily cor.ftrained to move fo flow, that though 
Terpaling is fituated at the diftance of 20 miles only 
from Teefhoo Loomboo, three days expired in the per¬ 
formance of this fhort march. The firft halt was made 
at Tfondue : the fecond at Summaar, about fix miles 
off, whence the moft fplendid parade was referved for 
the lama’s entry on the third day, the account of 
which is given by a perfcn who was prefent in the 
proceffion. The road, he fays, was previouffy prepa¬ 
red by being whitened with a wafh, and having piles 
of ftones heaped up with fmall intervals between on 
either fide. The retinue pafled between a double row 
of priefts who formed a ftreet extending all the way 
from Summaar to the gates of the palace. Some of 
the priefts held lighted rods of a perfumed compofition 
that burn like decayed food, and emit an aromatic 
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fmoke ; the reft were furnifked with the different mu ft- Lama, 
cal inftruments which they ufe at their devotions, fuch v 
as the gong, the cymbal, hautboy,trumpets, drums, and 
fea-fhells, which were all founded in union with the 
hymn they chanted. The crowd of fpecfators were 
kept without the ftreet, and none admitted on the 
high road but fuch as properly belonged to or had a 
prefcribed place in the proceffion, which was arranged 
in the following order. 

The van was led by three military commandants or 
governors of diftrifts at the head of 6000 or 7ooohorfe- 
men armed with quivers, bows, and matchlocks. In 
their rear followed the ambaffador with his fuite, car¬ 
rying his diploma as is the cuftom of China, made up 
in the form of a large tube, and fattened on his back. 

Next the Chinefe general advanced with the troops un¬ 
der his command, mounted and accoutered after their 
way with fire arms and fabres; then came a very nu¬ 
merous group bearing the various ftandards and infig - 
nia of ftate ; next to them moved a full band of wind 
and other fonorous inftruments ; after which were led 
two horfes richly caparifoned, each carrying two large 
circular lloves dilpofed like panniers acrofs the horfe’s 
back and filled with burning aromatic woods. Thefe 
wei e followed by a fenior prieft, called a lama, who 
bore a box containing books of their form of prayer 
and fome favourite idols. Next nine fumptuary horfes 
were led loaded with the lama’s apparel; after which 
came the priefts immediately attached to the lama’s 
perfon for the performance of daily offices in the 
temple, amounting to about 700; following them 
were two men each carrying on his fhoulder a large 
cylindrical gold infignium emboffed with emblematical 
figures (agift from the emperor of China). The Du- 
hunniers and Soopoons, who were employed in com¬ 
municating addrefles and diftributing alms, immediate¬ 
ly preceded the lama’s bier, which was covered with 
a gaudy canopy, and borne by eight of the 16 Chinefe 
appointed for this fervice. On one fide of the bier at¬ 
tended the regent, cn the other the lama’s father. It 
was followed by the heads of the different monafteries, 
and as the proceffion advanced, the priefts who formed 
the ftreet fell in the rear and brought up the fuite, 
which moved at an extremely flow pace, and about 
noon was received within the confines of the. monaftery, 
amidft an amazing difplay of colours, the acclamations 
of the crow d, folemn mufic, and the chanting of their 
priefts. 

The lama being fafely lodged in the palace, the re¬ 
gent and Soopoon Choomboo went out, as is a cufto- 
mary compliment paid to vifitors of high rank on their 
near approach, to meet and conduit Dalai Lama and 
the viceroy of Laffa who were on the way to Teefhoo 
Loomboo. Their retinues encountered the following 
morning at the foot of Painom cattle, and the next day 
together entered the monaftery of Teeihoo Loomboo, 
in which both Dalai Lama and the viceroy were ac¬ 
commodated during their ftay. 

The following morning, which was the third after 
Teefhoo Lama’s arrival, lie was carried to die great 
temple, and about noon feated upon the throne of h?s 
progenitors ; at which time the emperor’s ambaffador 
delivered his diploma, and placed die prefents with 
which he had been charged at the lama’s feet. 
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The three next enfuing days, Dalai Lama met Tee¬ 
fhoo Lama in the temple, where they were affiftcd by 
all the priefts in the invocation and public worihip ot' 
their gods. The rites then performed, completed, as 
we underftand, the bufinefs of inauguration. During 
this interval all who were at the capital were entertain¬ 
ed at the public expence, and alms were diftributed 
without referve. In conformity likewife to previous 
notice circulated every where for the fame fpace of 
time, univerfal rejoicings prevailed throughout Thibet. 
Banners were unfurled on all their fortrelfes, the pea- 
fantry filled up the day with mufic and feftivity, and 
the night was celebrated by general illuminations. A 
long period was afterwards employed in making pse- 
fents and public entertainments to the newly induced 
lama, who, at the time of his acceffion to the Mufnud, 
or if we may life the term, pontificate of Teelhoo Loom- 
boo, was not three years of age. The ceremony was 
begun by Dalai Lama, whofe offerings are faid to have 
amounted to a greater value, and his public entertain¬ 
ments to have been more fplendid than the reft. The 
fecond day was dedicated to the viceroy of Laffa. The 
third to the Chinefe general. Then followed the cul- 
loong or magiftrates of Laffa, and the reft of the prin¬ 
cipal perfons who had accompanied Dalai Lama. Af¬ 
ter which the regent of Teefhoo Loomboo, and all 
that were dependent on that government, were feverally 
admitted, according to pre-eminence of rank, to pay 
their tributes of obeifance and refpedt. As foon as 
the acknowledgements of all thofe were received who 
were admiflible to the privilege, Teefhoo Lama made 
in the fame order fuitable returns to each, and the con- 
fummation lafted 40 days. 

Many importunities were ufed with Dalai Lama to 
prolong his ftay at Teefhoo Loomboo; but he excu¬ 
sed himfelf from encumbering the capital any longer 
with fo numerous a concourfe of people as attended on 
his movements, and deeming it expedient to make his 
abfence as lhort as poflible from the feat of his autho¬ 
rity, at the expiration of 40 days he withdrew with 
all his fuite to Laffa, and the emperor’s ambaffador re¬ 
ceived his dimiffion to return to China, and thus ter¬ 
minated this famous feflival. 

LAMB, in zoology, the young of the fheep kind. 
See Ovis. 

A male lamb of the firft year is called a tvedder-hog, 
and the female a ewe-bog ; the fecond year it is called 
a wedder, and the female a Jheave. If a lamb be fick, 
mare’s milk with water may be given it; and by blow¬ 
ing into the mouth, many have been recovered, after 
appearing dead. The be ft feafon for weaning them 
is when they are 16 or 18 weeks old; and about 
Michaelmas the males fhould be feparated from the 
females, and fuch males as are not defigned for rams, 
gelded. “ Lamb (fays Dr Cullen) appears a more 
fibrous kind of meat, and upon that account is lefs eafily 
foluble than veal. In Scotland, houfc-lamb is never 
reared to advantage.’’ 

Scythian Lamb, a kind of mofs, which grows about 
the roots of fern in fome of the n®rthem parts of Eu¬ 
rope and Afia, and fometimes affumes theform of a qua¬ 
druped ; fo called from a fuppofed refemblance in fhape 
to that animal. It has fomething like four feet, and its 
body is covered with a kind of down. Travellers re- 
Vo l. IX. 
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port that it will fuffer no vegetable to grow within a Lambeclns 
certain diftance of its feat. Sir Hans Sloan read a me- Lambert, 
moir upon this plant before the Society; for which v 
thofe who think it worth while may confult their.Tranf- 
adtions, N° 245. p. 461. Mr Bell, in his “ Account 
of a Journey from St Peterftmrgh to Ifaphan,” in¬ 
forms us that he fearched in vain for this plant in the 
neighbourhood of Aftrachan, when at the fame time the 
more fenfible and experienced among!); the Tartars treat¬ 
ed the whole hiftory as fabulous. See Plate CCLIX. 

LAMBECIUS (Peter), born at Hamburg in 1628, 
was one of the moll learned men of his time. He went 
very young to ftudy in foreign countries, at the ex¬ 
pence of his uncle the learned Holftenius. He was 
chofen profeffor of hiftory at Hamburg in 1652, and 
reftor of the college of that city in 1660. He had ta¬ 
ken his degree of dodtor of law in France before. He 
fuffered a thoufand vexations in his own country ; be- 
caufe his enemies charged him with atheifm, and cen- 
fured his writings bitterly. He married a rich lady, 
but who was fo very covetous, that he left her in dif- 
guft within a fortnight. He went to Vienna, and 
from thence to Rome, where he publicly profeffed the 
Catholic religion. He returned to Vienna in 1662, 
where he was kindly received by the emperor, who 
appointed him his fublibrary-keeper, and afterwards 
his principal librarian, with the title of counfllor and 
hijloriographer ; in which employment he continued till 
his death, and gained a great reputation by the works 
he publilhed, viz. 1. An Effay on Aldus Gellius. 2. The 
ylntiquities of Hamburg . 3. Remarks on Coriinus’s An¬ 

tiquities of Conjlantinople, &c. 

LAMBERT of Afchaffenburg, a Benedidtine 
monk, in the 1 ith century, wrote feveral works; 
among which is a hiftory of Germany, from the year 
1050 to 1077, which is efteemed. 

Lambert (John), general of the parliament’s for¬ 
ces in the civil wars of the laft century, was of a good 
family, and for fome time ftudied the law in one of the 
inns of court; but upon the breaking out of the re¬ 
bellion, went into the parliament-army, where he foon, 
rofe to the rank of colonel, and by his condudt and 
valour performed many eminent fervices. But when 
Cromwell feemed inclined to affume the title of king, 

Lambert oppofed it with great vigour, and even refu- 
fed to take the oath required by the affembly and 
council to be faithful to the government; on which 
Cromwell deprived him of his commiflion, but grant¬ 
ed him a penfion of 2000 1 . a-year. This was an adt 
of prudence rather than of generofity ; as he well knew, 
that fuch a genius as Lambert’s, rendered defperate by 
poverty, was capable of attempting any tiling. 

Lambert being now divefted of all employment, re¬ 
tired to Wimbleton-houfe ; where turning florift, he 
had the fineft tulips and gilliflowers that could be got 
for love or money. Yet amid!) thefe amufements he 
ftill nourifhed his ambition: for when Richard Crom¬ 
well fucceeded his father, he acted fo effedtually with 
Fleetwood, Defborougli, Vane, Berry, and others, 
that the new protector was obliged to furrender his 
authority ; and the members of the long-parliament, 
who had continued fitting till the 20th of April 1653, 
when Oliver difmiffed them, were reftored to their 
feats, and Lambert was immediately appointed one of 
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Lambert the council of ilate, and colonel of a regiment of horie 
|| and another of foot. For this fervice the paviia- 

Lamech. me n,t prefented him 1000 1 . to buy a jewel; but he 
v diflributed it among his officers. This being foon 
known to the parliament, they concluded that he in¬ 
tended to fecure a party in the army. They therefore 
courteouily invited him to come to London ; but re- 
folved, as foon as he ffiould arrive, to fecure him from 
doing any further harm. Lambert, apprehenfive of 
this, delayed his return, and even refufed to refign his 
commiffion when it was demanded of him and of eight 
of the other leading officers ; and, marching up to Lon¬ 
don with his army, dhloged the parliament by force 
in October 1659. He was then appointed, by a 
council of the officers, major-general of the army, and 
one of the new council for the management of public 
affairs, and fent to command the forces in the north. 
But General Monk marching from Scotland into Eng¬ 
land to fupport the parliament, again It which Lam¬ 
bert had afted with fuch violence, the latter, being 
deferted by his army, was obliged to fubmit to the 
parliament, and by their order was committed prifoner 
to the towerwhence efcaping he foon appeared in 
arms with four troops under his command, but was 
defeated and taken prifoner by Colonel Ingoldlby. 

At the Reftoration he was particularly excepted 
out of the aft of indemnity. Being brought to his 
trial on the 4th of June 1662, for levying war againft 
the king, this daring general behaved with more fub- 
miffion than the meaneft of his feliow-prifoners, and 
was by his majeftjs favour reprieved at the bar, and 
confined during his life in the ifland of Guemfey. 

Lambert (Anna Therefa de Marguenat de Cour- 
celles, marchionefs of), an elegant moral writer, was 
the only daughter of Stephen Marguenat lord of Cour- 
celles. In 1666 ffie married Henry de Lambert, who 
at his death was lieutenant-general of the armyand 
Ihe afterwards remained a widow with a fon and a 
daughter, whom ffie educated with great care. Her 
houffi was a kind of academy, to which perfons of 
diftinguiffied abilities regularly reforted. She died at 
Paris in 1.733, a g e d 86. Her works, which are writ¬ 
ten with much taffe, judgment, and delicacy, are 
printed in two volumes. The advice of a mother to 
her fon and daughter are particularly efteemed. 

LAMBIN (Dennis), an eminent claflical com¬ 
mentator, was born at Montreuil-fur-Mer, in Picardy, 
and acquired great fkill in polite literature. He lived 
for a long time at Rome : and at his return to Paris 
was made royal profeffor of the Greek language. He 
died in 1572, aged 56, of pure grief at the death of 
his friend Ramus, who was murdered at the maffacre 
on St Bartholomew’s day. He wrote commentaries 
on Plautus, Lucretius, Cicero, and Horace, and other 
works. His commentary on Horace is more particu¬ 
larly efteemed. 

LAMECH, of the race of Cain, was the fon of 
Methufael, and father of Jabal, Jubal, Tubal-cain, 
and Naamah. Gen. iv. . 1-8, 19, 20, See. Lamech is 
celebrated in feripture for his polygamy, whereof he 
is thought to be the firft author in the world. Fie 
married Adah and Zillah. Adah was the mother of 
Jabal, and Jubal; and Zillah of Tubal-cain, and Naa¬ 
mah his filler. One day Lamech faid. to his wives. 
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“ Hear me, ye wives of Lamech ; I have llain a man L&niech 
to my wounding, and a young man to my hurt. If || 
Cain ffiall be avenged feven fold, truly Lamech feventy Lamiacum, 
and feven fold.” Thefe words are an unintelligible v 
riddle. The reader may confult the commentators. 

There is a tradition among the Hebrews, that Lamech 
growing blind, ignorantly killed Cain, believing him 
to be fome wild beaft ; and that afterwards he flew his 
own fon Tubal-cain, who had been the caufe of this 
murder, becaufe he had dire&ed him to ffioot at a cer¬ 
tain place in the thickets where he had feen fomethmg 
flir. See Cain. 

Several other fuppofitions are produced in order to 
explain this paffage concerning Lamech, and all almoft 
equally uncertain and abfurd. 

Lamech, the fon of Methufelah, and father of 
Noah. He lived a hundred fourfeore and two years 
before the birth of Noah, (Gen. v. 25, 31.) ; and af¬ 
ter that, he lived five hundred and ninety-five years 
longer: thus the whole time of his life was feven hun¬ 
dred feventy-feven years, being born in the year of the- 
world 874, and dying in the year of the world 1651. 

LAMELLA!, in natural hiftory, denotes very 
thin plates, fuch as the feales of fifties are compofed 
of. 

LAMENTATIONS, a canonical book of the Old 
Teftament, written by the prophet Jeremiah, accord¬ 
ing to archbiffiop Uffier and fome other learned men, 
who follow the opinion of Jofephus and St Jerom, on 
occafion of Jofiah’s death. But this opinion does not 
feem to agree with the fubjeft of the book, the la¬ 
mentation compofed by Jeremiah on that occafion be¬ 
ing probably loft. The fifty-fecond chapter of the 
book of Jeremiah was probably added by Ezra, as a 
preface or introduction to the Lamentations : the two 
firft chapters are employed in deferibing the calami-, 
ties of the fiege of Jerufalem : in the third the au¬ 
thor deplores the perfecutions he hirnfelf had fuffered ; 
the fourth treats of the defolation of the city and tem¬ 
ple, and the misfortunes of Zedekiah : the fifth chap¬ 
ter is a prayer for the Jews in their difperfion and cap¬ 
tivity : and at the clofe of all he fpeaks of the cruelty 
of the Edomites, who had infulted Jerufalem in her 
mifery. All the chapters of this book, except the 
laft, are in metre, and digefted in the order of the al¬ 
phabet ; with this difference, that in the firft, fecond,. 
and fourth chapters, the firft letter of every verfe fol¬ 
lows the order of the alphabet; but in the third the 
fame initial letter is continued for three verfes toge¬ 
ther, This order was probably adopted, that the book 
might be more eafily learnt and retained. The fub¬ 
jeft of this book is of the mod moving kind ; and the 
ftyle throughout lively, pathetic, and affefting. In 
this kind of writing the prophet Jeremiah was a great 
mafter, according to the charafter which Grotius gives: 
of him, Minis in affeSibus concitandis. 

LAMIA (anc. geog.) a town of the Phthiotis, 
a dtftrift of Theffaly ; famous for giving name to the 
Bdlum Lamiacum, waged, by the Greeks on the Mace¬ 
donians after Alexanders death. 

LAMIACUM beuum happened after the death 
of Alexander^ when the Greeks, and particularly the 
Athenians, incited by their orators, refolved to free. 

Greece, from the garrifons of the Macedonians- Leof- 
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Lamia: thenes was appointed commander of a numerous force, 
11 apd marched againft Antipater, who then prefided 

LaJium, over Macedonia. Antipater entered Theflaly at the 
s/ ” head of 13,000 toot and 600 hone, and was beaten by 
the fuperior force of the Athenians and of their Greek 
confederates. Antipater after this blow fled to Lamia, 
where he refolved, with all the courage and fagacity 
of a careful general, to maintain a flege with about 8000 
or 9000 men that had efcaped from the field of battle. 
Leofthenes, unable to take the city by ftorm, began to 
make a regular fiege. His operations were delayed by 
the frequent fallies of Antipater; and Leofthenes be¬ 
ing killed by the blow of a ftone which he received. 
Antipater made his efcape out of Lamia, and foon af¬ 
ter, with the afliftance of the army of Craterus brought 
from Afia, he gave the Athenians battle near Cranon ; 
and though only 500 of their men were {lain, yet 
they became fo difpirited, that they fued for peace 
from the conqueror. Antipater at laft with difficulty 
confented, provided they raifed taxes in the ufual man¬ 
ner, received a Macedonian garrifon, defrayed the ex- 
pences of the war, and, laftly, delivered into his hands 
Demofthenes and Hyperides, the two orators whofe 
prevailing eloquence had excited their countrymen a- 
gainft him. Thefe difadvantageous terms were ac¬ 
cepted by the Athenians, yet Demofthenes had time 
to efcape and poifon himfelf. Hyperides was carried 
before Antipater, who ordered his tongue to be cut off, 
and afterwards to be put to death. 

LAMIiE, a fort of demons who had their exiftence 
in the imaginations of the heathens, and were fuppo- 
fed to devour children. Their form was liftman, re- 
fembling beautiful women. Horace makes mention of 
them in his Art of Poetry. The name, according to 
fome, is derived from lania “ to tearor according 
to others, is a corruption of a Hebrew word fignifying 
to devour. They are alfo called Larva, or Lemu- 
res. 

LAMINjE, in phyfiology, thin plates, or tables, 
whereof any thing cbnfifts ; particularly the human 
{kull, which are two, the one laid over the other. 

LAMINIUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the Carpe- 
tani in the Hither Spain; at the diftance of feven 
miles from the head of the Anas or Guadiana : Now 
Montiel, a citadel of New-Caftile ; and the territory 
called /!'ur Laminitanus, is now el Campo de Montiel, 
(Clufius.) 

LAMIUM, DEAB-Netlle, in botany : A genus of 
the gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 42b order, Verticillata. The upper lip of 
the corolla is entire, niched, the under lip bilobous; 
the throat with a dent or tooth on each fide the mar¬ 
gin. There are eight fpecies; of which only two, 
viz. the album, white archangel or dead-nettle, and 
the purpureum or red archangel, deferve notice. The 
firft grows frequently under hedges and in wafte places ; 
the feeond is very common in gardens and corn-fields. 
The flowers of the firft, which appear in April and 
May, have been particularly celebrated in uterine 
fluors and other female weakneffes, and alfo in diforders 
of the lungs; but they appear to be of very weak 
virtue; and they are at prefent fo little ufed in Bri¬ 
tain as to have now no place in the pharmacopoeias. 
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The young leaves of both fpecies are boiled and eaten Lammax 
in fome places like greens. day 

LAMMAS-day, the firft ofAuguft; fo called, as li 
fome will have it, becaule lambs then grow out of fea- . Lal "P* 
fon, as being too big. Others derive it from a Saxon 
word, fignifying “ loaf-mafs,” becaufe on that day 
our forefathers made an offering of bread made with 
new wheat. 

On this day the tenants who formerly held lands of 
the cathedral church in York, were bound by their te¬ 
nure to bring a lamb alive into the church at high- 
mafs. 

LAMOIGNON (Chretien Francis de), marquis of 
Baville, and prefident of the parliament of Paris, was 
born in 1644. His father would not truft the educa¬ 
tion of his fon to another, but took it upon himfelf, 
and entered into the minuteft particulars of his firft 
ftudies : the love of letters and a folid tafte were the 
fruits the fcholar reaped from this valuable education. 

He learned rhetoric in the Jefuit's college, made the 
tour of England and Holland, and returned home the 
admiration of thofe meetings regularly held by per- 
fons of the firft merit at his father’s houfe. The fe- 
veral branches of literature were however only his a- 
mufement: the law was his real employ• and the elo¬ 
quence of the bar at Paris owes its reformation from 
bombaft and affe&ed erudition to the plain and noble 
pleadings of M. Lamoignon. He was appointed the 
king’s advocate general in 1673 5 which he difcharged 
until 1698, when the prefidentlhip of the parliament 
was conferred on him. This poll he held nine years, 
when he was allowed to refign in favour of his eldeft 
fon: he was chofen prefident of the royal academy of 
infcriptions in 1705. The only work he fuffered to 
fee the light was his Pleader, which is a monument of 
his eloquence and inclination to polite letters. He di¬ 
ed in 1709. 

LAMP, a veffel containing oil, with a lighted wick. 

Lamps were in general . ufe amongft the Jews, 

Greeks, and Romans. The candleftick with feven 
branches, placed in the fanduary by Mofes, and thofe 
which Solomon afterwards prepared for the temple, 
were cryftal lamps filled with oil, and fixed upon the 
branches. _ The lamps or candlefticks made ufe of by 
the Jews in their own houfes were generally put into 
a very high ftand on the ground. The lamps fuppofed 
to be ufed by the foolifh virgins, &c. in the gofpel, 
were of a different kind.—According to critics and anti¬ 
quaries, they were a fort of torches, made of iron or 
potter’s earth, wrapped about with old linen, and 
moiftened from time to time with oil. Matth. xxv. 

1, 2. The lamps of Gideon’s foldiers were of the fame 

kind. The ufe of wax was not unknown to the Ro¬ 
mans, but they generally burnt lamps ; hence the pro¬ 
verb Tem/ar et oleum perdidi, “ I have loft my labour.” 

Lamps were fometimes burnt in honour of the dead, 
both by Greeks and Romans. 

Dr St Clair, in the Philof. Tranf. n° 245, gives the 
defcription of an improvement on the common lamp. 

He propofes that it fliotild be made two or three inches 
deep, with a pipe coming from the bottom almoft as 
high as the top of the veffel. Let it be filled fo high 
with water that it may cover the hole of the pipe at 
the bottom, that the oil may not get in at the pipe 
3 T 2 and 
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La mp, andfo be loft. Then let the oil be poured in fo as to 
v fill the vefl'el almoft brim-full; and to the veflel muft be 
adapted a cover having as many holes as there are to 
be wicks. When die veflel is filled and the wicks light¬ 
ed, if water falls in by drops at the pipe, it will al¬ 
ways keep the oil at the fame height or very near it; 
the weight of the water being to that of the oil as 
20 T 3 T to 19, which in two or three inches makes no 
great difference. If the water runs fafter than the oil 
waftes, it will only run over atrthe top of the pipe, and 
what does not run over will come under the oil, and 
keep it at the fame height. 

From experiments made in order to afcertain the 
expence of burning chamber oil in lamps, it appears, 
that a taper lamp, with eight threads of cotton in the 
wick, confumes in one hour f 0 Vo oz. of fpermaceti oil, 
at 2S. 6d. per gallon; fo that the expence of burning 
12 hours is 4.57 farthings. This lamp gives as good 
a light as the candles of eight and ten in the pound ; 
it feldo'm wants fnuffing, and cafts a ftrong and fteady 
light. A taper, chamber, or watch lamp, with four 
ordinary threads of cotton in the wick, confumes 
0.1664 oz. of fpermaceti oil in one hour; the oil at 
2s. 6d. per gallon, makes the expence of burning 12 
hours only 2. 34 farthings. 

Perpetual Lamps. The teftimonies of Pliny, St 
Auftin, and others, have led many to believe that the 
ancients had the invention of perpetual lamps; and 
fome moderns have attempted to find out the fecret, 
but hitherto in vain. Indeed it feems no eafy matter 
to find out either a perpetual wick or a perpetual oil. 
The curious may read Dr Plot’s conje&ures on the 
fubjecf in the Philof. Tranf. n° 166; or in Lowthorp’s 
abridgment, vol. iii. p. 636. But few, we believe, 
will give themfelves the trouble of fearching for the 
fecret, when they confider that the credulity of Pli¬ 
ny and of St Auftin was fuch, that their teftimony does 
not feem a fufficient inducement to us to believe that 
a lamp was ever formed to burn 1500 or 1000 years : 
much lefs is it credible that the ancients had the feciet 
of making one burn for ever. 

Rolling Lamp : A machine AB, with two moveable 
circles D E, F G, within it; whofe common centre of 
motion and gravity is at K, where their axes of mo¬ 
tion crofs one another. If the lamp K C, made pretty 
heavy and moveable about its axis H I, and whofe 
centre of gravity is at C, be fitted within the inner cir¬ 
cle, the common centre of gravity of the whole machine 
Plate will fall between K and C; and by reafon of the pi- 
CCL1X. vots A, B, D, E, H, I, will be always at liberty to de- 
fcend : hence, though the whole machine be rolled a- 
long the ground, or moved in any manner, the flame 
will always be uppermoft, and the oil cannot fpill. 

It is in this manner they hang the compafs at fea; 
and thus fliould all the moon-lanterns be made, that 
are carried before coaches, chaifes, and the like. 

ArganPs Lamp. This is a very ingenious contri¬ 
vance, and the greateft improvement in lamps that has 
yet been made. It is the invention of a citizen of 
Geneva; and the principle on which the fuperiority 
of the lamp depends, is the admiflion of larger quan¬ 
tity of air to the flame than can be done in the com¬ 
mon way. This is accompliftied by making the wick 
of a circular form; by which means a current; of air 
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ruffes through the cylinder on which it is placed with 
great force ; and, along with that which has accefs to 
the outfide, excites the flame to fuch a degree that 
the fmoke is entirely ccnfumed. Thus both the light 
and heat are prodigioufly increafed, at the fame time 
that there is a very confiderable faving in the expence 
of oil, the confumption of the phlogifton being ex¬ 
ceedingly augmented by the quantity of air admitted 
to the flame ; fo that what in common lamps is difli- 
pated in fmoke is here converted into a brilliant flame. 

This lamp is now very much in ufe ; and is applied 
not only to the ordinary purpofes of illumination, but 
alfo to that of a lamp furnace for chemical operations, 
in which it is found to exceed every other contrivance 
yet invented. It confifts of two parts, viz. a refervoir 
for the oil, and the lamp itfelf. The refervoir is ufually 
in the form of a vafe, and has the lamp proceeding 
from its fide. The latter confifts of an upright metal¬ 
lic tube about one inch and fix-tenths in diameter, 
three inches in length, and open at both ends. With¬ 
in this is another tube about an inch in diameter, and 
nearly of an equal length ; the fpace betwixt the two 
being left clear for the paffage of the air. The inter¬ 
nal tube is clofed at the bottom, and contains another 
fimilar tube about half an inch in diameter, which is 
foldered to the bottom of the fecond. It is perforated 
throughout, fo as to admit a current of air to pafs 
through it; and the oil is contained in the fpace be- 
twixt the tube and that which furrounds it. A par¬ 
ticular kind of cotton cloth is ufed for the wick, the 
longitudinal threads of which are much thicker than 
the others, and which nearly fills, the fpace into which 
the oil flows ; and the mechanifm of the lamp is fuch, 
that the wick may be raifed or depreffed at pleafure. 
When the lamp is lighted, the flame is in the form of 
a hollow cylinder ; and by reafon of the ftrong influx 
of air through the heated metallic tube, becomes ex¬ 
tremely bright, the fmoke being entirely confirmed for 
the reafons already mentioned. The heat and light 
are ftill farther increafed, by puling over the whole a 
glafs cylinder nearly .of the fize of the exterior tube. 
By diminifhing the central aperture, the heat and light 
are proportionably diminifhed, and the lamp begins to 
fmoke. The accefs of air both to the external and in¬ 
ternal furfaces of the flame is indeed fo very neceflary, 
that a fenfible difference is perceived when the hand is 
held even at a diftance of an inch below the lower 
aperture of the cylinder; and there is alfo a certain 
length of wick at which the effeft of the lamp is 
flrongeft. If the wick be very fhort, the flame, tho’ 
white and brilliant, emits a difagreeable and pale kind 
of light; and if very long, the upper part becomes 
brown, and fmoke is emitted. 

The faving of expence in the ufe of this inftrument 
for common purpofes is very confiderable. By fome 
experiments it appears that the lamp will continue to 
burn three hours for the value of one penny : and the 
following was the refult of the comparifon between 
the light emitted by it and that of a candle. The lat¬ 
ter having been fuffered to burn fo long without fnuf¬ 
fing, that large lumps of coally matter were formed 
upon the wick, gave a light at 24 inches diftance e- 
qual to the lamp at 129 inches ; whence it’ appeared 
that the light of the lamp was equal to 28 candles in 

this 
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Lamp this ftate. On {huffing the candle, however, its light 

— v - was I'o much augmented, that it became neceffary to 

remove it to the diftance of 67 inches before its light 
became equal to that of the lamp at 129 inches ; whence 
it was concluded that the light of the lamp was fome- 
what lefs than that of four candles frelh fnuffed. At 
another trial, in which the lamp was placed at the dif¬ 
tance of 1314 inches, and a candle at the diftance of 
55 inches, the lights were equal. In thefe experiments 
the candles made ufe of were io| inches long, and 2-^ 
inches in diameter. When the candle was newly fluff¬ 
ed, it appeared to have the advantage ; but the lamp 
foon got the fuperiority; and on the whole it was con¬ 
cluded, that the lamp is at lead equivalent to half a 
dozen of tallow candles of fix in the pound; the ex¬ 
pence of the one being only two pence halfpenny, and 
the other eight pence in feven hours. 

The bed method of comparing the two lights to¬ 
gether feems to be the following. Place the greater 
light at a confiderable diftance from a white paper, the 
fmaller one being brought nearer or removed farther 
off as occafion requires. If an angular body be held 
before the paper, it will projeft two fhadows : thefe 
two fhadows can coincide only in part; and their an¬ 
gular extremities will, in all pofitions but one, be at 
fome diftance from each other; and being made to 
coincide in a certain part of their bulk, they will be 
bordered by a lighter fhadow, occafioned by the ex- 
clufion of the light from each of the two luminous bo¬ 
dies refpeclively. Thefe lighter fhadows, in fa£t, are 
{paces of the white paper illuminated by the different 
luminous bodies, and may eafily be compared together, 
becaufe at a certain point they actually touch one ano¬ 
ther. If the fpace illuminated by the fmaller light ap¬ 
pear brighteft, the light mud be removed farther off, 
but the contrary if it appear more obfcure. 

On cutting open one of Argand’s wicks longitudi* 
nally, and thus reducing the circular flame to a ftraight 
lined one, the lights appeared quite equal in power ; 
but the circular one had by far the greateft effect in 
dazzling the eyes; though when the long flame was 
made to fhine ®n the paper, not by the broadfide, but 
in the direction of its length, it appeared more dazzling 
than the other. On placing this long flame at right 
angles to the ray of Argand’s lamp, it proje&ed no 
fhadow; but when its length was placed in the direc¬ 
tion of the ray, it gave a fhadow bordered with two 
broad, well defined, and bright lines. 

The broad-wicked lamp feems to have the advantage 
of the other, as requiring lefs apparatus; and indeed 
by this contrivance we may at the mod trifling expence 
have a lamp capable of giving any degree of light we 
pleafe. The only difadvantage attending either the 
one or the other is, that they cannot eafily be carried 
from one place to another; and in this . refpect it does 
pot feem poffible by any means to bring lamps to-an 
equality with candles. 

L.iMP-Black, among colourmen. See Colour-M a¬ 
king, n° 18, 19.—Bubftances painted with lampblack 
and oil, are found to redd the efferis of electricity to 
a furprifing degreefo that in many cafes even light¬ 
ning itfelf feems to have been repelled by them. See 
Lightning; Thunder; Chemistry, n° 700. and 
Electricity, p. 478. col., u 
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LAMPADARY, an officer in the ancient church Lampada- 
“of Conftantinople, fo called from his employment, r y 

which was to take care of the lamps, and to carry a H . 

taper before the emperor or patriarch when they went ■ Lam Py r ‘ 8 '. 
to church or in proceffions. 

LAMPAS, in farriery. See there, $ xxxv. 

LAMPREY. See Petromyzon. 

LAMPRIDIUS (fElius), a Latin hiftorian, who 
lived, under the emperors Dioclefian and Conftantine 
the Great. We have, of his writing, the lives of four 
emperors, Antoninus, Commodus, Diadumenus, and 
Heliogabalus. Some attribute the life of Alexander 
Severus to him; but the MS. in the palatine library 
afcribes it to Spartian. 

Lampridius (Benedict), of Cremona, a celebrated 
Latin poet of the 16th century. He taught Greek 
and Latin at Rome and at Padua, until he was invited 
to Mantua by Frederic Gonzaga to undertake the tui¬ 
tion of his fon. We have epigrams and lyric verfes 
of this writer, both in Greek and Latin, which were 
printed feparately, as well as among the Delicia of the 
Italian poets. 

LAMPSACUS, or Lampsacum, (anc. geog.), a 
confiderable city of Myfia ; more anciently called Pllyea, 

(Homer), becaufe abounding in pine-trees, a circum- 
ftance confirmed by Pliny ; fituated at the north end or 
entrance of the Hellefpont into the Propontis, with a 
commodious harbour, oppofite to Callipolis in the 
Thracian Cherfonefus. It was affigned by Artaxerxes 
to Themiftocles, for furnifhing his table with wine, in 
which the country abounded. It was faved from the 
ruin threatened by Alexander becaufe in the intereft of 
Perfia, by the addrefs of Anaximenes the hiftorian,. 
fent by his fellow-citizens to avert the king’s difplea- 
fure ; who hearings of it, folernnly declared he would 
do the very reverfe of Anaximenes’s requefl, who 
therefore begged the king utterly to deftroy it, which 
he could not do becaufe of his oath. Lampfacius the 
epithet, denoting lafchus, the character of the people 
dill called Lampfacus E. Long. 28°. N. Lat. 40. iz. 

LAMPYRIS, the fire-fly, a genus of infeCts be¬ 
longing to the coleoptera order; the characters of 
which are : The antenna are filiform; the elytra are 
flexible; the thorax is flat, of a femiorbicular form, 
furrounding and concealing the head. The fegments 
of the abdomen terminate in papillae, which are turn¬ 
ed up towards the elytra, and partly fold one over the 
other. The females in general are apterous.. 

There are 18 fpecies; of which the mod remarkable 
is the noctiluca. The male of this infect is lefs than 
the female; its head is ffiaped exactly in the fame 
manner, and covered' likewife by the plate of the tho¬ 
rax, only it appears rather longer than that of the fe- Plate 
male. Both the head and antennae are black. The CCVIIIi 
thorax of the male, which is fmaller and {horter than 
that of the female, has the folds and papillae on its 
fides much lefs remarkable : but the greateft difference 
that is found between the two fexes is, that the male 
is covered with brown elytra, {hagreened and marked 
with two lines longitudinally. The elytra are longer 
than the abdomen, and under them lye the wings.. 

The two lad rings, of the abdomen are not fo bright 
as thofe of the female, only there appear four luminous, 
points, two upon each of the two lad rings. 

1 Tlje 
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Lamy The infeCt called glow-worm, and which is frequent- 
II _ ly met with towards evening, in the month of June, 
Laiicalhire . j n W oods and meadows, is the female belonging to this 
Barbuton fpecies. By the fliining light which it emits, it at- 
InfcRs. trails the male; a wonderful inftance of the divine 
providence. It is apparent that their (hiring light 
depends on a liquor placed at the lower extremity of 
the infeil, which when in motion, the light is more 
lively and fliining, and of a finer green. This light 
the infeil withdraws at pleaiure, either by unfolding 
or contracting itfelf. As a proof that the light de¬ 
pends on a phofphorous matter, you may crufh the 
•animal, which, though dead and bruifed, leaves a lu¬ 
minous fubftance on the hand, that only lofes its luftre 
when dried. 

The perfect infect flies about during the evening in 
autumn, and frequents the graffy plantations of juni¬ 
per trees. 

LAMY, or Lami, (Bernard), was born at Mons 
in 1640, and ftudied there under the fathers of the 
oratory; with whofe way of life he was fo pleafed, 
that he went to Paris in 1658, and entered into the 
inftitution. He had a great tafle for the fciences, and 
ftudied them all; he entered into the priefthood in 
1667, and taught philofophy at Saumur and Angiers ; 
which latter place lie was obliged to quit by an order 
procured from court for adopting the new philofophy 
inftead of that of Ari-ftotle. In 1676 he went to Gre¬ 
noble, where cardinal Camus was then bilhop ; who 
conceived fuch an efteem for him, that he retained him 
near his perfon, and derived confiderable fervices from 
him in the government of his diocefe. After conti¬ 
nuing many years there, he went to refide at Rouen, 
where he died in 1715. He wrote feveral fcientifical 
works, befides others in divinity. 

LANCARIM spring, the name of a medicated 
water of Glamorganfhire, in South Wales. It has its 
name from a town near which it rifes; and has been 
very long famous in the place for the cure of the king’s 
evil* The body of water is about an ell broad, and 
runs between two hills covered with wood. About 
12 yards from this fpring the rill falls from a rock of 
about eight or nine feet high, with a confiderable noife. 
The fpring is very clear, and rifes out of a pure white 
marie. ' The cures that have been performed there, 
are proofs of a real power in the water ; but there is 
fome queftion whether the water, or its motion and 
coldnefs, does the good ; for the people who come for 
relief always drink of the fpring, and bathe the part 
afterward in the fall below. It is generally fuppofed 
that the lime-ftone rocks communicate a virtue to it by 
which it cures internally ; but it has been often found, 
that the holding a limb difordered with the evil in the 
ftrong current of a mill tail has cured it, and there is 
the fame advantage in the fall of this water. 

LANCASHIRE, a large maritime province of 
England, wafhed by the Irilh fea on the weft, border¬ 
ing on the north with part of Cumberland and Weft- 
moreland ; bounded on the eaft by the Weft Riding 
of Yorkfhire, and on the weft by Chefhire ; extending 
73 miles in length and 41 in breadth, comprehending 
6 hundreds, 63 parifhes, 27 market-towns, 894 villa¬ 
ges, about 43,000 houfes, and about 260,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 
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The eaftern parts of the province are rocky, and in Lancafhire. 

the northern diftridts we fee many Angle mountains re- -v—' 

marbably high, fuch as Ingle borough-hill, Clough- 
bohill, I endle-hill, and Longridge-hill. Nor is there 
any want of wood in this country, either for timber or 
fuel; witnefs Wierfdale foreft and Bowland foreft to 
the northward, and Simon’s wood in the fouthem part 
of Lancafhire. 

This country is well watered with rivers and lakes. 

Among the lakes or jmeres of Lancafhire, we reckon 
the Winander-mere, and the Kiningfton-mere, which, 
though neither fo large nor fo well 1, ored with fifh, yet 
affords plenty of excellent char. There was on the 
fouth fide of the Ribble another lake called Marton, 
feveral miles in circumference, which is now drained, 
and converted into pafture ground. In this operation, 
the workmen found a great quantity of fifh, together 
with eight canoes, refembling thofe of America, fup¬ 
pofed to have been ufed by the ancient Britifh fifher- 
men. Befides thefe meres or lakes, this county abounds 
with moraffes and modes, from which the inhabitants 
dig excellent peat or turf for fuel, as well as marie tor 
manuring the ground, and trunks of old fir-trees, 
fuppofed to have lain there fince the general deluge. 

Some of thefe are fo impregnated with turpentine, that 
when divided into fplinters, they burn like candles, 
and are ufed for that purpofe by the common people. 

There is a great variety of mineral waters in this coun¬ 
ty, fome periodical fprings, and one inftance of a vio¬ 
lent eruption of water at Kirby in Fournefs. The 
moft remarkable chalybeate fpaws are thofe of Latham, 

Wigan, Stockport, Burnley, Bolton, Plumpton, Mid¬ 
dleton, Srangeways, Lancafter, Larbrick, and Chor- 
ly. At Ancliff, in the neighbourhood of Wigan, is 
a fountain called the Burning Well, from whence a bi¬ 
tuminous vapour exhales, which being fet on fire by a 
candle burns like brandy, fo as to produce a heat that 
will boil eggs to a hard confidence, while the water 
itfelf retains its original coldnefs *. There is at Barton * See Burs* 
a fountain of falt-water, fo ftrongly impregnated with fog WtU* 
the mineral, as to yield fix times as much as can be ex- 
trafled from the fame quantity of fea-water. At Rog- 
ham, in Fournefs, there is a purging faline fountain ; 
and in the neighbourhood of Raffal, where the ground 
is frequently overflowed by the fea, a ftream defcends 
from Hagbur-hills, which in the fpace of feven years 
is faid to convert the marie into a hard freeftone fit for 
building. The air of Lancafhire is pure, healthy, and 
agreeable, except among the fens and on the fea-fhore, 
where the atmofphere is loaded with putrid exhala¬ 
tions, producing malignant and intermitting fevers,, 
fcurvy, rheumatifm, dropfy, and confumption. The 
foil is various in different parts of the county, poor 
and rocky on the hills, fat and fertile in the valleys 
and champaign country. The colour of the peat is 
white, grey, or black, according to the nature of the 
compofition and the degree of putrefaction which the 
ingredients have undergone. There is a bituminous 
earth about Ormfkirk, that fmells like the oil of am¬ 
ber, and indeed yields an oil of the fame nature, both 
in its fcent and medicinal effedls, which moreover re¬ 
duces raw flefh to the confidence of mummy; this 
earth burns like a torch, and is ufed as fuch by the 
country people. The metals and minerals of this coun¬ 
ty 
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Laacafhire. ty confift of lead, iron, copper, antimony, black lead, 

----lapis calaminaris, fpar, green vitriol, alum, fulphur, 

pyrites, freeltone, and pit and cannel-coal. 

The level country produces plenty of wheat and 
barley, and the Ikirts of the hills yield good harvefts 
of excellent oats: very good hemp is raifed in divers 
parts of the province; and the pahure which grows in 
the valley is fo peculiarly rich, that the cattle which 
feed upon it are much larger and fatter than in any 
other part of England. There is not any part of the 
world better fupplied than Lancafhire with provifions 
of ail kinds at a very reafonable rate ; l’uch as beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, pork, poultry, and game of all 
forts, caught upon the moors, heaths, and commons, 
in the hilly part of the fhire. Behdes the fea-fowl 
common to the fhires of England, fuch as ducks, ea- 
fterlings, teal, and plover, many uncommon birds are 
obferved on the coat! of Lancalhire, the fea-crow, va¬ 
riegated with blue and black, the puffin, the cormo¬ 
rant, the curlew, the razor-bill, the copped wren, the 
red-flianks, the fwan, the tropic bird, the king’s filh- 
er, &c. 

The chief manufactures of this county are woollen 
and cotton cloths of various kinds, tickings, and cot¬ 
ton velvets, for which Manchelter is particularly fa¬ 
mous. The principal rivers are the Merfey, which 
parts Chefhire and this county ; and the Ribble, which 
rifes in Yorkfhire, and enters this county at Clithero, 
running foutli weft by Prefton into the Irilh fea. Be- 
fides thefe there are many leifer ftreams. The navi¬ 
gation made by his grace the duke of Bridgewater in 
this county, is highly worthy of notice. This was 
begun fo lately as about 20 years ago ; it bears veffels 
of 60 tons burden, and is carried over two ri vers, the 
Merfey and the Irwell. The fough, or adit, which 
was neceffary to be made, in order to drain the water 
from the coal-mines, is rendered navigable for boats 
of 6 or 7 tons burden, and forms a kind of fubterra- 
neous river, which runs about a mile and a halt under 
ground, and communicates with the canal. This river 
leads to the head of the mines, is arched over with 
brick, and is juft wide enough for the paffages of the 
boats: at the mouth of it are two folding doors, which 
are clofed as foon as you enter, and you then proceed 
by candle-light, which cafts a livid gloom, ferving 
only to make darknefs viffole. But this difroal gloom 
is rendered fti-11 more awful by the folemn echo of this 
fubterraneous water, which returns various and dilcor- 
dant founds. One while you are ftruck with the gra¬ 
ting noife of engines, which by a curious contrivance 
let down the coals into the boats ; then again you hear 
the fhock of an explofion, occasioned by the blowing 
up the hard rock, which will not yield to any other 
force than that of gunpowder ; the next minute your 
ears are faluted by the fongs of merriment Irom either 
fex, who thus beguile their labours in the mine., You 
have no fooner reached the- head of the works, than a 
new fcene opens to your view. There you behold men 
and women almoft in the primitive ftate of nature,, 
toiling in different capacities, by the glimmering jjf a 
dim taper, fome digging coal out of the bowels of the 
earth ; fome again loading it in little waggons made 
for the purpofe; others drawing thofe waggons to the’' 
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boats. To perfeft this canal, without impeding the Lancafhire* 
public roads, bridges are built over it, and where the Lancafter. 
earth has been raifed to preferve the level, arches are 
formed under it: but what principally ftrikes every 
beholder, is a work raifed near Barton-bridge, to 
convey the canal over the river Merfey. This is done 
by means of three ftone arches, fo fpacious and lofty 
as to admit veffels failing through them ; and indeed 
nothing can be more Angular and pleafing, than to ob- 
ferve large veffels failing through them; and indeed 
at the fame time the duke of Bridgewater’s veffels fail¬ 
ing over all, near fifty feet above the navigable l iver. 

By this inland navigation communication has been 
made with the rivers Merfey, Dee, Ribble, Oufe, 

Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, 

&c. which navigation, including its windings, extends, 
above 500 miles in the counties of Lincoln, Notting¬ 
ham, York, Lancafter, Weftmoreland, Chefter, Staf¬ 
ford, Warwick, Leicefter, Oxford, Worcefter, &c. 

Lancafhire was eredted into a county-palatine by 
Edward III. who conferred it as an appendage on his 
fon John of Ghaunt, thence 'called duke of Lancafter : but 
the duchy contained lands that are not in Lancafhire,, 
and among other demefnes, the palace of the Savoy, 
and all that diftridt in London, which indeed belong 
to it to this day. The revenues of this duchy are ad- 
miniftered by a court which fits at Weftminfter, and a 
chancery-court at Prefton, which has a feal diftindt 
from that of the county-palatine. The title of Lan- 
cafter diftinguifhed the pofterity of John of Ghaunt 
from thofe of his brother, who fucceeded to the duchy 
of York, in their long and bloody cOnteft for the 
crown of England.—Lancafhire fends two members to- 
parliament for the county: and 12 for the fix boroughs; 
of Lancafter, Prefton, Newton, Wigan, Clitheroe, and-. 
Liverpool. 

LANCASTER, the capital of the county of Lan¬ 
cafhire in England, is pleafantly fituated on the fouth. 
fide of the river Lun, over which there is a handfeme 
ftone-bridge. It is an ancient town, and is fuppofed 
to have been the Longovicum of the Romans. King 
John confirmed to the burgelfes all the liberties he had 
granted to thofe of Briftol; and Edward III. granted- 
tint pleas and feffions lhould be held here, and no. 
where elfe in the county. It is governed by a mayor,,, 
recorder, 7 aldermen, 2 bailiffs, 12 capital burgeffes, 

12 common burgeffes, a town clerk, and 2 ferjeants. 
at mace. The aflizes are held in the caftle, where is 
alfo the crunty goal. It trades to America with hard¬ 
ware and woollen manufactures in veifuls of 70 tons. 

There is a market on Wednefday by grant, and ano¬ 
ther on Saturday by prefeription, befides one every 
other Wednefday throughout the year for cattle; and 
three fairs; in May, July, and October., The caftle is. 
not large, but neat and ftrong.. Not very long ago, 
in digging a cellar, there' were found feveral Roman, 
utenfils and veffels for fac; 1 frees, as alfo the coins of 
Roman emperors ; fo that it is fuppofed there was here 
a Roman iurtrefs.. On the top of the caftle is afquare 
tower, called John of Gaunt’s Chair, whence there is 
a charming profpedt of the adjacent country, and efpe-. 
dally towards the fea, where is an extenfive view even- 
? to the Ifle of Man.. There is but one church, a fine 

Gothic 
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Lance Gothic building. It is placed on the fame elevation, 

1 and from fome points of view forms one group, with the 

a ” c 11 caftle, which gives the mind a moft magnificent idea 
of this important place. The late confiderable addi¬ 
tional new ftreets and a new chapel, with other im¬ 
provements, give an air of elegance and profperity to 
the town; and the new bridge of 5 equal elliptical 
arches, in all 549 feet in length, adds not a little to 
the embellifhments and conveniency of the place. Ad¬ 
joining to the caftle, the new gaol is erected on an 
improved plan. On the fide of the hill below it, 
hangs a piece of a Roman wall, called Wcry-wall. 
Here is a .cuftom-houfe. By the late inland naviga¬ 
tion, it has communication with the rivers Merfey, 
Dee, Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Hum¬ 
ber, Thames, Avon, See. which navigation, inclu¬ 
ding its windings, extend above 500 miles in the coun¬ 
ties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Weftmoreland, 
Chefter, Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, Oxford, Wor- 
cefter, &c. For its peculiar government, fee Ducur- 
Court. 

LANCE, Lancea, a fpear; an offenfive weapon 
worn by the ancient cavaliers, in form of a half pike. 
The lance confided of three parts, the {haft or handle, 
the wings, and the dart. Pliny attributes the invention 
of lances to the iEtolians. But Varro and Aulus 
Gellius fay the word lance is Spanifh; whence others 
conclude the ufe of this weapon was borrowed by the 
people of Italy from the Spaniards. Diodorus Siculus 
derives it from the Gaulifh, and Feftus from the Greek 
xo^vn, which fignifies the fame. 

Lance, in ichthyology. See Ammodvtes. 

LANCEOLATED leaf. See Botany, p. 442. 

LANCET, a chirurgical inftrument, {harp-pointed 
and two-edged, chiefly ufed for opening veins in the 
operation of phlebotomy or bleeding; alfo for laying- 
open abfeeffes, tumours, &c. 

LANCH, a peculiar fort of long boat, ufed by the 
French, Spanifh, and Italian {hipping, and in general 
by thofe of other European nations when employed in 
voyaging in the Mediterranean fea. 

A lanch is proportionably longer, lower, and more 
flat-bottomed than the long-boat; it is by confe- 
quence lefs fit for failing, but better calculated for 
rowing and approaching a flat Ihore. Its principal 
fuperiority to the long-boat, however, confifts in being 
by its conftruftion much fitter to under-run the cable; 
which is a very neceffary employment in the harbours 
of the Levant fea, where the cables of different {hips 
are faftened acrofs each other, and frequently render 
this exercife extremely neceffary. 

Lanch, is alfo the movement by which a {hip or 
boat defeends from the fhore, either when {he is at firft 
built, or at any time afterwards. 

To facilitate the operation of lanching, and pre¬ 
vent any interruption therein, the {hip is fupported by 
two ftrong platforms, laid with a gradual inclination 
to the water, on the oppofite fides of her keel, to 
which they are parallel. Upon the furface of this de¬ 
clivity are placed two correfponding ranges of planks, 
which compofe the bafe of a frame called the cradle, 
whofe upper part envelopes the {hip’s bottom, whereto 
it is fecurely attached. Thus the lower furface of the 
cradle, conforming exactly to that of the frame below, 


lies flat upon it lengthwife, under the oppofite fides Lanch 
of the {hip’s bottom ; and as the former is intended to II. 
Aide downwards upon the latter, carrying the {hip a- _ anc ‘^' 
long with it, the planes or faces of both are well daub¬ 
ed with foap and tallow. 

The neceffary preparations for the lanch being made, 
all the blocks and wedges, by which the {hip was for¬ 
merly fupported, are driven out from under her keel, 
till her whole weight gradually fubfides upon the plat¬ 
forms above deferibed, which are accordingly called 
the ways. The {hores and ftanchions, by which {he is 
retained upon the flocks till the period approaches for 
lanching, are at length cut away, and the ferews ap¬ 
plied to move her if neceffary. The motion ufually 
begins on the inftant when the fhores are cut, and the 
{hip Aides downward along the ways, which are gene¬ 
rally prolonged under the furface of the water, to a 
fufficient depth to float her as foon as {he arrives at the 
fartheft end thereof. 

When a fhip is to be lanched, the enfign, jack, and 
pendant, are always hoifted, the laft being difplayed 
from a ftaff ere&ed in the middle of the {hip. 

Ships of the firft rate are commonly conftrufted in 
dry docks, and afterwards floated out, by throwing 
open the flood-gates, and fuffering the tide to enter as 
foon as they are finilhed. 

LANCEROTA, one of the Canary iflands-, fub- 
je<ft to Spain, and fituated in W. Long. 13. 5. N. 

Lat. 28. 40. It is about 32 miles in length and 22 
in breadth. The ancient inhabitants were negroes, 
very'ftrong, adtive, and fwift of foot. There is a ridge 
of hills runs quite through it, on which are fed a good 
number of fheep and goats. They have but few black 
cattle, {till fewer camels, and a very few fmall horfes. 

The valleys are dry and fandy, yet they produce a 
fmall quantity of wheat and barley. This ifland was 
firft difeovered-in 1417. In 1596 it was taken by the 
Englifh under the command of the earl of Cumber¬ 
land ; after which it was better fortified than before. 

There is in this ifland a city called alfo Lance, of a , 
which, at the time the earl of Cumberland was theie, 
coniifted only of about 100. houfes, all poor buildings, 
generally of one ftory, and covered with reeds or ftraw 
laid upon a few rafters, and over all a coat of dirt 
hardened by the fun. There was alfo a church which 
had no windows in it, and was fupplied with light only 
by the doer. 

LANCIANO, a confiderable town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the Hither Abruzzo, with 
an archbifhop’s fee; famous for its fairs, which are 
held in July and Auguft. It is feated on the river 
Feltrino near that of Sangor. E. Long. 15 5. N. 

Lat 42. 12. 

LANCISI (John Marca), an eminent Italian phy- 
fician, was born at Rome in 1654. From his earlieft 
years he had a turn to natural hiftory; and ftudied 
botany, chemiftry, anatomy, and medicine, with great 
vigour. In 1688 Pope Innocent XI. appointed him 
his phyficians and private chamberlain, notwithftanding 
his youth; and cardinal Altieri Camerlinga made him 
his vicar for the inftallation of doctors in phyfic, which 
Pope Clement XI. gave him as long as he lived, as 
well as continued to him the appointments conferred 
on him by his predeceffor. He died in 1710, after 
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Eanaret giving his fine library of more than 20,000 volumes to 
8 the hofpital of the Holy Ghoft for the ufe of the public. 

This noble benefaction was opened in 1716, in the 
v " prefence of the pope and moft of the cardinals. He 
wrote many works which are efteemed, the principal of 
which were collected together, and printed at Geneva 
in 1718, in two volumes quarto. 

LANCRET (Nicholas), a French painter, born at 
Paris in 1690. He was the difciple of Watteau and 
Gillot, and painted converfations. He was indefati¬ 
gable in his proiefTIon, executed with great truth after 
Nature, grouped his figures well, and handled a light 
pencil. He died in 1743. 

LANCRINCK (Profper Henry), a painter of con- 
fiderable note, born in 1628, and educated in the 
fchool at Antwerp. Pie ftudied principally after Ti¬ 
tian and Salvator Rofa; and met with encouragement 
in England fuitable to his merit. His landfcapes fhow 
a good invention, good colouring, and harmony : they 
are chiefly of rough rude country, with broken ground 
and uncommon fcenery. He gave way too much to 
pleafure, and died in 1692. 

LAND, in a general fenfe, denotes terra firma , as 
diftinguifhed from fea. 

Land, in a limited fenfe, denotes arable ground. 
See Agriculture. 

Land, in the fea-language, makes part of feveral 
compound terms ; thus, land-laid , or, to lay the land, 
is juft to lofe fight of it. Land-locked, is when land 
lies all round the fhip, fo that no point of the com- 
pafs is open to the fea. If fhe is at anchor in fuch a 
place, fhe is faid to ride land-locked , and is therefore 
concluded to ride fafe from the violence of the winds 
and tides. Land-mark, any mountain, rock, fteeple, 
trees, &c. that may ferve to make the land known at 
fea. Land is Jhut in, a term ufed to fignify that an¬ 
other point of land hinders the fight of that from 
which the fhip came. Land-to, or the fhip lies land- 
to ; that is, fhe is fo far from fhore, that it can only 
juft be difcerned. Land-turn is a wind that in almoft 
all hot countries blows at certain times from the fhore 
in the night. To jet the Land; that is, to fee by the 
compafs how it bears. 

Land-Tux, one of the annual taxes raifed upon the 
fubjeCt. See Tax. 

The land-tax, in its modern fhape, has fuperfeded 
all the former methods of rating either property or 
perfons in refpeCt of their property, whether by tenths 
or fifteenths, fubfidies on land, hydages, fcutages, or 
talliages; a fhort explication of which will, however, 
greatly affift us in underftanding the ancient laws and 
hiftory. 

In EnglandTenths and fifteenths were temporary aids 
iffuing out of perfonal property, and granted to the king 
by parliament. They were formerly the real tenth or 
fifteenth part of all the moveables belonging to the 
fubject; when fuch moveables, or perfonal eftates, 
were a very different and a much lefs confiderable 
thing than what they ufually are at this day. Tenths 
are faid to have been firft granted under Henry II. 
who took advantage of the fafhionable zeal for croi- 
fades to introduce this new taxation, in order to de¬ 
fray the expence of a pious expedition to Paleftine, 
which he really or feemingly had projected againft Sa- 
Vol. IX. 


ladine emperor of the Saracens, whence it was origi- Land, 
nally denominated the Saladine tenth. But afterwards '"’~ v 
fifteenths were more ufually granted than tenths. 
Originally the amount of thefe taxes was uncertain, 
being levied by afTeffments new-made at every frefh 
grant of the commons, a commiflion for which is pre¬ 
ferred by Matthew Paris : but it was at length redu¬ 
ced to a certainty in the eighth year of Edward III. 
when, by virtue of the king’s commiflion, new taxa¬ 
tions were made of every townfhip, borough, and city 
in the kingdom, and recorded in the exchequer ; which 
rate was, at the time, the fifteenth part of the value of 
every townfhip, the whole amounting to about 29,0001. 
and therefore it ftill kept up the name of a fifteenth, 
when, by the alteration of the value of money and the 
increafe of perfonal property, things came to be in a 
very different fituation. So that when, of later years, 
the commons granted the king a fifteenth, every parifh 
in England immediately knew their proportion of it; 
that is, the fame identical fum that was affeffed by 
the fame aid in the eighth of Edward III.; and then 
raifed it by a rate among themfelves, and returned it 
into the royal exchequer. 

The other ancient levies were in the nature of a mo¬ 
dern land-tax: for we may trace up the original of 
that charge as high as to the introduction of the mili¬ 
tary tenures ; when every tenant of a knight’s fee was 
bound, if called upon, to attend the king in his army 
for 40 days in every year. But this perfonal attend¬ 
ance growing troublefome in many refpefts, the te¬ 
nants found means of compounding for it, by firft 
fending others in their Head, and In procefs of time 
by making a pecuniary fatisfaiftion to the crown In lieu 
of it. This pecuniary fatisfadion at laft came to be 
levied by affeffments, at fo much for every knight’s 
fee, under the name of fcutages ; which appear to 
have been levied for the firft time in the fifth year of 
Henry II. on account of his expedition to Touloufe, 
and were then (Sir Wm. Blackftone apprehends) mere 
arbitrary compolitions, as the king and the fubjecft 
could agree. But this precedent being afterwards a- 
bufed into a means of oppreffion (by levying fcutages 
on the landholders by the king’s authority only, when¬ 
ever the kings went to war, in order to hire mercenary 
troops and pay their contingent expences), it became 
thereupon a matter of national complaint-; and king 
John was obliged to promife in his magna carta, that 
no fcutage fhould be impeded without the cOnfent of 
the common council of the realm. 

Of the fame nature with fcutages tipon knights-fees 
were the affeffments of hydage upon fill other lands, 
and of talliage upon cities and burghs. But they all 
gradually fell into difufe, tipon die introdudfion of 
fubfidies, about the time of King Richard II. and 
King Henry IV. Thefe were a tax, not immediately 
impofed upon property, but upon perfons in refped of 
their reputed eftates, after the nominal rate of 4s. ill 
the pound fdr lands, and 2s. "6d, for goods; and for 
thofe of aliens in a double proportion. But this affeft- 
ment was alfo made according to an ancient valuation ; 
wherein the computation Was fo very moderate, and 
the rental of the kingdom Was fuppofed to be fo ex¬ 
ceeding low, that one fubfidy of this fort did not, ac¬ 
cording to Sir Edward Coke, amount to more than 
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J-and. 70,000 1 . whereas a modern land-tax at the fame rate 
produces two millions. It was anciently the rule ne¬ 
ver to grant more than one fubfidy and two fifteenths 
at a time: but this rule was broke through for the 
firft time on a very preffing occafion, the Spanifti inva- 
fion in 1588 ; when the parliament gave Queen Eliza¬ 
beth two fubfidies and four fifteenths. Afterwards, as 
money funk in value, more fubfidies were given ; and 
we have an inftance, in the firft parliament of 1640, of 
the king’s 'defiring 12 fubfidies of the commons, to be 
levied in three years; which was looked upon as a 
a ftartling propofal: though Lord Clarendon tells us, 
that the fpeaker, ferjeant Glanvile, made it manifeft 
to the houfe, how very incpnfiderable a fum x 2 fubfi¬ 
dies amounted to, by telling them he had computed 
what he was to pay for them ; and when he named 
the fum, he being known to be pofleffed of a great ef- 
tate, it feemed not worthy any further deliberation. 
And, indeed, upon calculation, we {hall find, that the 
total amount of thefe 12 fubfidies, to be raifed in three 
years, is lefs than what is now raifed in one year by a 
land-tax of 2 s. in the pound, 

The grant of fcutages, talliages, or fubfidies by the 
commons, did not extend to ipiritual preferments; 
thofe being ufually taxed at the fame time by the cler¬ 
gy themfelves in convocation : which grants of the 
clergy were confirmed in parliament; otherwife they 
were illegal, and not binding as the fame noble wri¬ 
ter obferves of the fubfidies granted by the convoca¬ 
tion, which continued fitting after the diffolution of 
the firft parliament in 1640. A fubfidy granted by 
the clergy was after the rate of 4 s. in the pound, ac¬ 
cording to the valuation of their livings in the king’s 
books; and amounted, Sir Edward Coke tells us, to 
about 20,000 1 . While this cuftom continued, con¬ 
vocations were wont to fit as frequently as parlia¬ 
ments : but the laft fubfidies, thus given by the cler¬ 
gy, were thofe confirmed by ftatute 15 Car. II. c. 10. 
fince which another method of taxation has generally 
prevailed, which takes in the clergy as well as the lai¬ 
ty : in recompence for which, the beneficed clergy have 
from that period been allowed to vote at the election of 
knights of the (hire; and thenceforward alfo the prac¬ 
tice of giving ecclefiaftical fubfidies hath fallen into to, 
tal difufe. 

The lay-fubfidy was ulually raifed by commiftioners 
appointed by the crown, or the great officers of ftate: 
and therefore in the beginning of the civil wars be¬ 
tween Charles I. and his parliament, the latter, having 
no other fufficient revenue to fupport themfelves and 
their meafures, introduced the practice of laying 
weekly and montldy affeffments of a fpecific fum upon 
the feveral counties of the kingdom; to be levied by 
a pound-rate on lands and perfonal eftates: which 
were occafionally continued during the whole ufurpa- 
tion* fometimes at the rate of 120,0001. a month, 
fometimes at inferior rates. After the Reftoration, the 
ancient method of granting fubfidies, inftead of fuch 
monthly affeffments, were twice, and twice only, re¬ 
newed; viz. in 1663, when four fubfidies were granted 
by the temporality and four by the clergy; and in 
,,-*670, when 8qo,ooo 1, was raifed by way of fubfidy, 
which was the laft time of raifing fupplies in that 
manner.. For the monthly affeffmejits being now efta. 


blifhed by cuftoin, being raifed by commiftioners na- Land, 
.med by parliament, and producing a more certain re- Landaff. 
venue; from that time forwards we hear no more of v 
fubfidies, but occafional afleffments were granted as the 
national emergencies required. Thefe periodical af¬ 
feffments, the fubfidies which preceded them, and the 
more ancient fcutage, hydage, and talliage, were to 
all intents and purpofes a land-tax ; and the affeffments 
were fometimes exprefsly called fo. Yet a popular 
opinion has prevailed, that the land-tax was firft intro-, 
duced into England in the reign of King William III.; 
becaufe in the year 1692 anew affeffment or valuation 
of eftates was made throughout the kingdom; which, 
though by no means a perfedt one, had this effedt, 
that a fupply of 500,0001. was equal to 1 s. in the 
pound of the value of eftates given in. And, accord¬ 
ing to this enhanced valuation, from the year 1693 to 
the prefent, a period of near a century, the land-tax 
has continued an annual charge upon the fubjedt; 
about half the time at 4 s. in the pound, fometimes at 
3 s. fometimes at 2 s. twice at 1 s. but without any total 
intermiffion. The medium has been 3 s. 3d. in the 
pound; being equivalent to 23 ancient fubfidies, and 
‘ amounting annually to more than a million and a half 
of money. The method of raifing it is by charging a 
particular fum upon each county, according to the va¬ 
luation given in, A. D. 1692 ; an^l this fum is afl’effed' 
and raifed upon individuals (their perfonal eftate, as 
well as real, being liable thereto), by commiftioners 
appointed in.the adt, being the principal land holders 
in the, county and their officers. 

An adt paffes annually for the raifing, in general, 
2,037,627 b 9 s. ioid. by the above faid tax at 4s." 
in the pound; whereof there lhall be raifed in the fe¬ 
veral counties in England, according to the propor¬ 
tions expreffed in the adt, 1,989,6731. 7 s. 10^ d.; 
and in Scotland, 47,954 b 1 s. 2 d. by an eight months 
cefs of 5994b 5 s. i^d. per menfem, to be raifed out of 
the land-rent, and to be paid at four terms, as fpecifi- 
ed in the adt, by two months amount each time. 

Land-W aiter, an officer of the cuftom-houfe, whofe 
duty is, upon landing any merchandife, to examine, 
tafte, weigh, meafure them, &c. and to take an account 
thereof. In feme ports they alfo execute the office of 
a coaft-waiter. They are in Britain occafionally ftyled 
fearchers, and are to attend and join with the patent 
fearcher in tile execution of all cockets for the {hip¬ 
ping of goods to be exported to foreign parts ; and in. 
cafes where drawbacks or bounties are to be paid to 
the merchant on the exportation of any goods, they, 
as well as the patent fearchers, are to certify the {Lip¬ 
ping thereof on the debentures. 

LANDAFF, a town or village, of Glamorganfhire 
in South Wales, with a bifhop’s fee, and on that ac¬ 
count has the title of a city. It is feated upon an 
afeent on the river Taff, or Tave, near Cardiff; but 
the cathedral ftands on a low ground, and is a large 
{lately building. The original ftrudhire was. built a- 
bout the beginning of the 12th century. The build¬ 
ing now ufed as the cathedral includes part of the 
body of the ancient one ; but is in other refpedts as 
modern as the prefent century, about the middle of 
which the old church underwent fuch reparation as 
was almoft equivalent to rebuilding. The. ruins are 
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Lindaff at the weft end of the modern church, and confift of 
II the original weftem door-way, and part of the north 
and fouth fides. The arch over the door is circular, 
and has a well carved epifcopal ftatue immediately 
over it. On the upper part of the front under which 
this door (lands is a whole length figure of the Virgin 
Mary, with a crofs on the apex of the building. In 
this front are two rows of neat-pointed arches for win¬ 
dows ; and on the north and fouth fides abovemen- 
tioned are two circular door-cafes half funk in the 
earth. Thefe ruins exhibit an afpedt very different 
from the prefent cathedral, the new part of which the 
architect formed principally on the Roman model, 
without confidering how incongruous this ftyle of 
architedlure is with the plan purfued in the ancient 
part.—Landaff is a place of but fmall extent, and 
has no market. It is a port town, however, and carries 
on a good trade, as it has a very tolerable harbour 
that opens into the Severn river about four miles di- 
ftant. The ruins of the bifhop’s palace (how it to 
have been caftellated. It was built in 1120, and was 
deftroyed by Henry IV. W. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 
5 1 - 33 - 

LANDAU, an ancient, handfome, and very ftrong 
town of France, in Lower Alface. It was formerly 
imperial, and belonged to Germany, till the treaty of 
Munfter, when it was given up to France. It is feat- 
ed on the river Zurich, in a pleafant fertile country. 
E. Long. 8. 12. N. Lat. 49. 12. 

LANDEN, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
in Brabant, famous for a battle gained over the French 
by the allies, in July 1693, when 20,000 men were 
killed. It is feated on the river Beck, in E. Long. 5. 
5. N. Lat. 52. 45. 

LANDEN (John, F. R. S.) an eminent mathe¬ 
matician, was born at Peakirk, near Peterborough in 
Northamptonlhire, in January 1719. He became very 
early a proficient in the mathematics, for we find him 
a very refpedtable contributor to the Ladies Diary in 
1744; and he was foon among the foremoft of thofe 
who then contributed to the fupport of that fmall but 
valuable publication, in which almoft every Englifh ma¬ 
thematician, who has arrived at any degree of eminence 
for the laft half century, has contended for fame at one 
time of his life or other. Mr Landen continued his 
contributions to it at times, and under one fignature or 
other, till within a few years of his death. 

It has been frequently obferved, that the hiftories of 
literary men confift chiefly of an hiftory of their wri¬ 
tings, and the obfervation was never more fully verifi¬ 
ed than it will be in this article concerning Mr Lan¬ 
den. 

In the 48th volume of the Philofophical Tranfadtions 
for the year 1754, Mr Landen gave “ An inveftigation 
of fome theorems which fugged feveral very remark¬ 
able properties of the circle, and are at the fame time 
of confiderable ufe in refolving fradlions, the denomi¬ 
nators of which are certain multinomicils into more 
Ample ones, and by that means facilitate the compu¬ 
tation of'fluents.” This ingenious paper was handed 
to the Society by that eminent mathematician the late 
Thomas Simpfon of Woolwich, a circumftance which 
will convey to thofe who are not themfelves judges of 
it fome idea of its merit. In the year 1755, he pub- 


lifhed a volume of about 160 pages, intitled “ Mathe¬ 
matical Lucubrations.” The title to this publication 
was made choice of as a means of informing the world, 
that the ftudy of the mathematics was at that time 
rather the purfuit of his leifure hours than his princi¬ 
pal employment; and indeed it continued to be fo the 
greateft part of his life, for about the year 1762 he was 
appointed agent to the right honourable the earl Fitz- 
william, and refigned that employment only two years 
before his death. Had it been otherwife, it feems 
highly probable he would have extended his refearches 
in the mathematics, to which he was moft enthufiafti- 
cally devoted, much farther than any other perfon has 
done. His lucubrations contain a variety of trails re¬ 
lative to the reflification of curve lines, the fumma- 
tion of feries, the finding of fluents, and many other 
points in the higher parts of the mathematics. About 
the latter end of the year 1757, or the beginning of 
1758, he publifhed propofals for printing by fubferip- 
tion “ The Refidual Analyfis, a new branch of the Al¬ 
gebraic art:” and«in 1758 he publifhed a fmall trail 
in quarto, intitled “ A difeourfe on the Refidual 
Analyfis,” in which he refolved a variety of problems, 
to which the method of fluxions had been ufually 
applied by a mode of reafoning entirely new; com¬ 
pared thofe folutions with folutions of the fame pro¬ 
blems, inveftigated by the fluxionary method; and 
fliowed that the folutions by his new method were, in 
general, more natural and elegant than the fluxionary 
ones. 

In the 51ft volume of the Philofophical Tranfailions 
for the year 1760, he gave “ A new method of com¬ 
puting the fums of a great number of infinite feries.” 
This paper was alfo prefented to the fociety by his in- 
genious friend, the late Mr Thomas Simpfon. In 
1764, he publifhed the firft book of “ The Refidual 
Analyfis,” in a 4to volume of 218 pages, with feveral 
copperplates. In this treatife, befides explaining the 
principles on which his new analyfis was founded, he 
applied it to drawing tangents and finding the proper¬ 
ties of curve-lines; to describing their involutes and e- 
volutes, finding the radius of curvature, their great- 
eft and lead ordinates, and points of contrary fluxure ; 
to the determination of their cufps, and the drawing 
of afiymptotes : and he propofed in a fecond book to 
extend the application of this new analyfis to a great 
variety of mechanical and phyfical fubjedts. The pa¬ 
pers which were to have formed this book lay long by 
him ; but he never found leifure to put them in order , 
for the prefs. 

On the 16th of January 1766, Mr Landen was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and admitted 
on the 24th of April following. In the 58th volume 
of the Philofophical Tranfadtions for the year 1768, 
he gave a “ Specimen of a new method of comparing 
curvilineal areas; by means of which many areas did 
not appear to be comparable by any other method 
a circumftance of no fmall importance in that part of 
natural pliilofophy which relates to the dodhine of 
motion. In the 60th volume of the fame work for 
the year 1770, he gave “ Some new theorems for 
computing the whole areas of curve lines, where the 
ordinates are expreffed by fradlions of a certain form,” 
in a more concife and elegant manner than had been 
3 U 2 done 
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^Lam'len. done by Cotes, De Moivre, and others who bad con- lume yet more valuable, is a very extenfive appendix, 
v fulered the fubject before him. In the 61 ft volume containing “ Theorems for the calculation of fluents.” 
lor 1771, he has inveftigated feveral new and ufeful The tables which contain thefe theorems are more 
theorems for computing certain fluents, which are af- complete and extenfive than any which are to be found 
fignable by arcs of the conic feftions. This fubjeft in any other author, and are chiefly of his own invefti- 
had been confidered before both by Mr Maclaurin gating; being fuch as had occurred to him in the 
and Mr D’Alembert; but fome of the theorems courfe of a long and clofe application to mathematical 
which were given by thefe celebrated mathematicians, ftudies in almoft every branch of thofe fciences. In 
being in part exprefled by the difference between an 1781, 1782, and 1783, he publifhed three little trades 
arc of an hyperbola and its tangent, and that dif- on the fummation of converging feries, in which he ex- 
ference being not direitly attainable when the arc plained and Ihowed the extent ot fome theorems which 
and its tangent both become infinite, as they will do had been given for that purpofe by M. de Moivre, 
when tire whole fluid is wanted, although fuch fluent Mr Sterling, and his old friend Thomas Simpfon, in 
be finite; thefe theorems therefore fail in thofe cafes, anfwer to fome things which he thought had been 
and the computation becomes impracticable without written to the difparagement of thofe excellent ma- 
farther help. This defett Mr Landen has removed thematicians. It was the opinion of fome, that Mr 
by affigning the limit of the difference between the hy- Landen did not fhow lefs mathematical fkill in explain- 
perbolic arc and its tangent, while the point of con- ing and illuftrating thefe .theorems, than he has done 
ta£t is fuppofed to be removed to an infinite diftance in his writings on original fubjedts ; and that the au- 
ffom the vertex of the curve. And he concludes the thors.of them were as little aware of the extent of their 
paper with a curious and remarkab e property relating own theorems as the reft of the world were before 
to pendulous bodies, which is deducible from thofe Mr Landen’s ingenuity made it obvious to all. 
theorems. In the fame year he publifhed, “ Animad- Aboutthe beginning of the year 1782, Mr Landen 
verfions on Dr Stewart’s computation of the fun’s had made fuch improvements in his theory of rotatory 
diftance from the earth.” motion, as enabled him, he thought, to give a folution 

In the 65 th volume of the Philofophical Tranfac- of the general problem fpecified above ; but finding the 
tions for 1775, he gave the inveftigation of a general refult of it to differ very materially from the refult of 
theorem, which he had promifed in 1771, for finding the folution which had been given of it by M. D’A- 
the length of any arc of a conic hyperbola by means of lembert, and being not able to fee clearly where that 
two elliptic arcs; and obferves, that by the theorems gentleman had erred, he did not venture to make his 
there inveftigated, both the elaftic curve and the curve own folution public. In the courfe of that year, ha- 
of equable recefs from a given point, may be con- ving procured the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy for 
Unified in thofe cafes where Mr Maclaurin’s elegant 1757, which contain M. Euler’s folution of the pro- 
method fails. In the 67th volume for 1777, g ave blem, he found that this gentleman’s folution gave the 
“ A new theory of the motion of bodies revolving fame refult as had been deduced by M. D’Alembert; 
about an axis in free fpace, when that motion is dif- but the perfpicuity of M. Euler’s manner of writing 
turbed by fome extraneous force, either percuffive or enabled him to difeover where be had erred, which 
accelerative.” At this time he did not know that the the obfeurity of the other did not do. The agreement, 
fubjefl had been handled by any perfon before him ; however, of two writers of fuch eftabliihed reputation, 
and he confidered only the motion of a fphere’s Iphe- as M. Euler and M. D’Alembert made him long du- 
roid and cylinder. The publication of this paper, bious of the truth of his own folution, and induced 
however, was the caufe of his being told, that the doc- him to revife the procefs again and again with the ut- 
trine of rotatory motion had been confidered by M. moil circumfpedtion; and being every time more con- 
D’Alembert; and purchafing that author’s Opufcules vinced that his own folution was right and theirs 
M'aliiematiques, he there learned that M. D’Alembert wrong, he at length gave it to the public in the 75th 
Was not the only one who had confidered the matter volume of the Philofophical Tranfadtions for 1785. 
before him ; for M. D’Alembert there fpeaks of fome The extreme difficulty of the fubjeft, joined to the 
mathematician, though he does not mention his name, concife manner in which Mr Landen had been obliged 
who, after reading what had been written on the fub- to give his folution in order to confine it within pro- 
jedt, doubted whether there be any folid whatever, per limits for the Tranfaftions, rendered it too difficult, 
befide the fphere, in which any line, paffing through or at lead too laborious, a piece of bufinefs for moll 
its centre of gravity, will be a permanent axis of rota- mathematicians to read it; and this circumftance, join- 
tion. In confequence of this, Mr Landen took up ed to the eftablilhed reputation of Euler, induced many 
the fubjecl again; and though he did not then give a to think that his folution was right and Mr Landen’s 
folution to the general problem, viz. “ To determine wrong; and there did not want attempts to prove it. 
the motions of a body of any form whatever, revolving But notwithftanding thefe attempts were manifellly 
without reftraint about any axis paffing through its wrong, and that every one who perufed them faw it, 
centre of gravity,” he fully removed every doubt of they convinced Mr Landen that there was a neceffity 
the kind which had been ftarted by the perfon alluded for giving his folution at greater length, in order to 
to by M. D’Alembert, and pointed out feveral bodies, render it more generally underftood. About this time 
which, under certain dimenfions, have that remarkable alfo he met by chance with the late P. Frifi’s Cofmo- 
property. This paper is given,, among many others graphite Phyfica et Mathematicce; in the fecond part of 
equally curious, in a volume of Memoirs which he pub- which there is a folution of this problem, agreeing m 
liihed in the year 1780. But what renders thatvo- the refult with, thofe qf ,M. Euler, and D’Alembert, 

which,. 


Landen. 

1 " '"V 
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Landcn which is not furprifing, as P. Frifi employs the fame 
9 principle that they did. Here Mr Landen learned 
Landguard Euler had revifed the folution which he had 

given formerly in the Berlin Memoirs, and given it 
another form and at greater length in a volume pub- 
lilhed at Gryphifwell in 1765, intitled, Theoria Mohts 
corporum folidorum feu rigidorum. Having therefore 
procured this book, Mr Landen found the fame prin¬ 
ciples employed in it, and of courfe the lame conclulion 
refuiting from them that he had found in M. Euler’s 
former folution of the problems : but as the reafoning 
was given at greater length, he was enabled to fee 
more diltindlively how M. Euler had been led into the 
miftake, and to fet that miftake in a ftronger point of 
view. As he had been convinced of the neceffity of 
explaining his ideas on the fubjeet more fully, fo he 
now found it neceflary to lofe no time in fetting about 
it. He had for feveral years been feverely afflidled 
with the Hone in the bladder, and toward the latter 
part of his life to fuch a degree as to be confined to his 
bed for more than a month at a time ; yet even this 
dreadful diforder did not abate his ardour for mathe¬ 
matical ftudies; for the /econd volume of his Memoirs, 
juft now publifhed, Was written and revifed during the 
intervals of his diforder. This volume, befides a folu¬ 
tion of the general problem concerning rotatory mo¬ 
tion, contains the refolucion of the problem concerning 
the motion of a top; an inveftigation of the motion of 
the equinoxes, in which Mr Landen has firft of any 
one pointed out the caufe of Sir Ifaac Newton’s mi¬ 
ftake in his folution of this celebrated problem; and 
fome other papers of confiderable importance. He 
juft lived to fee this work finifhed, and received a copy 
of it the day before his death, which happened on the 
15th of January 1790, at Milton, near Peterborough, 
in the 71ft year of his age. 

LANDE 11 NEAU, a town of France, in Lower 
Bretagne, feated on the river Elboro, 20 miles eaft of 
Breft. In an inn here is a well which ebbs and flows 
like the fea, but at contrary times. E. Long. 4. 13. 
N. Lat. 48. 25. 

LANDGRAVE (formed of the German land 
“ earth,” and grajf or grave, “judge” or “ count”) ; 
a name formerly given to thofe who executed juftice 
in behalf of the emperors, with regard to the internal 
policy of the country. The title does not feem to 
have been ufed before the nth century. Thefe judges 
were firft appointed within a certain diftrift of Ger¬ 
many : in procefs of time the title became hereditary, 
and thefe judges affumed the fovereignty of the feveral 
diftridts or countries over which they prefided. Land¬ 
grave is now applied by way of eminence to thofe fo- 
vereign princes of the empire who poffefs by inheritance 
Certain eftates called landgravates, and of which they 
receive the inveftiture of the emperor. There are four 
princes who have this title, -viz. thofe of Thuringia.- 
Heflia, Alface, and Leuchtenberg. There are alfo 
other landgraves who are not princes but counts of- the 
empire. See Count. 

LANDGRAVIATE, or Landgravate, the ofo 
flee, authority, jurifdidtion, or territory, of a land¬ 
grave. 

LANDGUARD-fort feems to belong to Suffolk, 
but is im the limits of Effex, and has a fine profpeft of 


the coafts of both counties. It was eredfed, and is Landlsfar 
maintained, for the defence of the port of Harwich II 
over againft it; for it commands the entry of it from 
the fea up the Maning-tree water, and will reach any ■. ' 

flap that goes in or out. It is placed on a point of 
land fo furrounded with the fea at high-water, that it 
looks like a little ifland at lcaft one mile from the ffiore. 

The making its foundation folid enough for fo good a 
fortification coft many years labour and' a prodigious 
expence. It was built in the reign of King James I. 
when it was a much more confiderable fortification 
than now, having four bullions mounted with 60 very 
large guns, particularly thofe on the royal baftion, 
which would throw a 28 pound ball over Harwich. 

Here is a fmall garrifon, with a governor, and- a plat¬ 
form of guns. This fort is refitted and greatly en¬ 
larged for the convcniency of the officers of ordnance, . 
engineers, and matrofLs ; and a barrack built for the 
foldiers. 

LANDISFARN, or Lindesfarn. Lee Hotr- 

IJland. 

LANDRECY, a town of the French Netherlands' 
in Hainault, ceded to France by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, and is now very well fortified. It was be- 
lleged by Prince Eugene in 1712, but to no purpofe. 

It is feated on a plain on the river Sambre, in E. Long. 

3. 47. N. Lat. 50. 4. 

LANDSCAPE, in painting, the view or profpefb 
of a country extended as far as the eye will reach.- 
See Painting, n° u. and 21. ; and Drawing, Seif. 

10. 

LANDSCROON, a■ fea-port • town of Sweden, in 
South-Gothland, and territory of Schonen, feated 'on 
the Baltic Sea, within the Sound, 2 2 miles north of 
Copenhagen-. E. Long. 14. 20. N. Lat. 55. 42. 

LANDSDGW-N, a place in Somerietlhire, near 
Bath, with a-.fair -on October 10th for > cattle and 
cheefe. 

LANBSHUT,’ a ftrong town of Germany in 
Lower Bavaria, with a ftrong caftle on an adjacent 
hill. It is feated on the river Ifer, in E. Long. 1. 15. 

N. Lat. 48. 23.- There is another fmall town of the • 
fame name in Silefia, and in the duchy of Schweidnitz, 
feated on the river Zeider, which falls into the Bauber;- 
and there is alfo another in Moravia, feated on the 
river Morave, on the confines of Hungary and Auftria. 

LANDSKIPc See Landscape. 

LANERKSHIRE, a county of-Scotland, called 
alfo. Clydefda/e, from the- river-Clyde, by which it is 
watered. It is bounded on -.the- north by the county 
of Dumbarton; on the eaft by Stirling, Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, and Peebles, {hires 5 onthe fouth by Dum¬ 
fries ; and on the weft by Ayr and Renfrew {hires. 

Its extent from north to fouth is about-4o miles, from 
eaft to- weft 36.—The river Clyde; defending from Zetland Be- 
the fouthern part of this county, divides it 1 into two Hneattd , p. , 
aknoft equal parts 5 and after a courfe of about 50 . 

miles, meets the tide, a little below. Glafgow r (fee 
Glasgow). Proceeding up the river from Glafgow, 
the country is rich and well cultivated," Bothwell ■ 
caftle, now in ruins, ftands on an eminence which over-, 
looks the Clyde. Some of its walls are ftill remaining, 
which meafure 15 feet in thicknefe and 60 feet in 
height. This vaft fahric was once the abode x>f a man 

the 
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Lanerk- the moft notorioufly marked of any in the annals of 
i ^ e - Scotland for the audacity and fplendor of his crimes. 
Between this caftle and the priory of Blantyre on the 
oppofite fide of the Clyde, there is faid to have been 
in ancient times a fubterraneous paffage under the ri¬ 
ver. A little above Hands Bothwell-bridge, noted for 
the defeat of the Covenanters by the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth in 1679.—Eaft from Bothwell caftle, in an ele¬ 
vated fituation, Hands the Kirk of Shots, amid a wild 
and barren country. This dreary wafte is covered 
with heath; and though a high fituation, is flat, and 
very marlhy in many places. It is chiefly employed 
as fheep-walks; and notwitliftanding the vicinity of 
coal and lime, feems fcarce capable of cultivation. 
This want is, however, compenfated by the abundance 
of iron-ftone and coal, which are here brought toge¬ 
ther by the hand of nature. Nor is this advantage 
-confined to the barren trail in the north-eaft corner 
of the (hire. The whole county abounds with thefe 
valuable minerals; and two iron ■ works are erected on 
the banks of the Clyde, one a little above Glafgow, 
and another at Cleland near Hamilton. But the moft 
confiderable work of this kind in the county is that of 
Cleugh, a few miles fouth-eaft from the Kirk of Shots. 
A village is here built for the accommodation of the 
■workmen. It is called JVilfontonvn from the name of 
the proprietors.—The fmall borough of Lanerk is fi- 
tuated on the brow of a hill, on the north-eaft fide of 
the Clyde, commanding a fine profpedt over the river. 
In this neighbourhood are fome of the greateft cotton 
manufactories in Scotland. The Clyde near this place 
runs for feveral miles between high rocks covered with 
wood; and in its courfe exhibits many aftonifhing ca¬ 
taracts : (fee the article Clyde).- —From Lanerk, paf- 
•fing the village of Carftairs, a few miles to the eaft 
we meet the fmall town of Carnwath. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood, and along the Clyde to the fouth-eaft, 
there is much cultivation and rich pafture.—To the 
fouth of Carnwath is the town of Biggar; where is 
fieen the ruin of a collegiate church founded in 1545. 
—The lands about the villages of Coulter and Lam- 
mington are fertile ; but farther up the Clyde we meet 
with nothing but fheep-walks and pafture-grounds in 
tracing it to its fource. 

In the fouthern part of the {hire, generally called 
Clydefdale, the country is not lefs wild. Among the 
mountains here, or rather in a hollow near their fum- 
mit, we meet with the village of Leadhills, by fome 
faid to be the higheft human habitation in the ifland 
of Great Britain. Here, however, refide many hun¬ 
dreds of miners with their families. Thefe miners, 
though in a great meafure excluded from fociety by 
their fituation, yet not only find means to procure a 
comfortable fubfiftence, but alfo pay more attention to 
the cultivation of the mind than many of their coun¬ 
trymen fituated feemingly in more favourable circum- 
ftances for the attainment of knowledge. As an evi¬ 
dence of this, they are very intelligent, and have pro¬ 
vided a circulating library for the inftruclion and a- 
* mufement of the little community belonging to the 
village.—Amid thefe mountains particles of gold have 
fometimes been found wafhed down by tire rains and 
ftreams of water; but this defart trail is chiefly va¬ 
luable for producing metals of inferior worth. “ No¬ 


thing (fays Mr Pennant) can equal the gloomy appear- Lancrk- 
ance of the country round. Neither tree, nor fbrub, ftire, 
nor verdure, nor picturefque rock, appear to amufe the La,lc ft , °' 
eye. The fpeilator muft plunge into the bowels of rou ^ ‘ 
thefe mountains for entertainment.” The veins of lead 
lie moftly north and fouth ; and their thicknefs, which 
feldom exceeds 40 feet, varies greatly in different parts. 

Some have been found filled with ore within two fa¬ 
thoms of the furface; others fink to the depth of 90 
fathoms; The earl of Hopeton, the proprietor, has 
in his poffeflion a folid mafs of lead-ore from thefe 
mines weighing five tons. His lordlhip has alfo, it is 
faid, a piece of native gold that weighs two ounces, 
which was found here. The lead fmelted at this place 
is all fent to Leith, where it has the privilege of being 
exported free of duty. The fcanty pafture afforded 
by this barren region feeds fome fheep and cattle; 
but thofe in the neighbourhood of tire mines fome- 
tirqes perilh by drinking of the water in which the 
had ore has been walhed : for the lead ore communi¬ 
cates a deleterious quality to the water, though that 
liquid acquires no hurtful taint from remaining in lea¬ 
den pipes or cifterns. North from this mountainous 
region lies Crawfordmuir. 

About nine miles north of Leadhills,. on the eaft 
fide of the fmall river Douglas, which falls into the 
Clyde a few miles below, Hands Douglas caftle, for 
many ages the reftdence of the fecond family in Scot¬ 
land. A modern building has been eredled on the 
fame fite, in imitation of the ancient caftle. Near it 
Hands the town of Douglas. A few miles to the 
north-eaft is Tinto, a remarkable conic mountain, 
round the bale of which the Clyde makes a noble 
fweep. Weft ward, beyond Douglas, the fmall river 
Netham defeends into the Clyde through the populous 
parilh of Lifmahago.—Hamilton houfe, the feat of 
the duke of Hamilton, Hands in a plain between the 
rivers Clyde and Avon. It is a magnificent ftrufhire, 
furrounded by many venerable oaks. In the vicinity 
is the town of Hamilton, which contains many hand- 
fome houfes : (fee Hamilton). Here are feen the 
ruins of a collegiate church, founded in 1451. At a 
little diftance from Hamilton-houfe is an elegant ap¬ 
pendage to it called Chatelherault, the name of the 
ancient poffefiions held by the family in France. This 
building is feated on the river Avon, and is furround¬ 
ed by woods and deep dells, and every rural beauty 
that can produce a pleafing eff'eft on the imagination. 

—On the weft of Hamilton is the little town of Kil- 
bridge ; and to the fouth that of Strathavon, furround¬ 
ed by the fertile trail from which it derives its name. 

In our way from Hamilton to Glafgow we meet with 
the ancient borough of Rutherglen, inhabited chiefly 
by weavers and other manufailurers : and the village 
of Govan Hands on the fame fide of the river on the 
road from Glafgow to Renfrew. 

LANESBOROUGH, a town of Ireland, fituated 
in the county of Longford and province of Leinfter. 

It is a borough, and returns two members to parlia¬ 
ment ; patronage in the Dillon family. This place is 
fituated on the river Shannon, 62 miles from Dublin ; 
and has a barrack for a troop of horfe. There is a 
yearly fair here in February. The town gave title of 
vi/count to the family of Lane, and now gives title of 
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Laofranc earl to that of Butler. There is a bridge over the 
|| Shannon at Lanefborough into the county Roicommon. 

Lanfeland. N. Lat. 53 40. W. Long. 8. 6. 

‘ v ' LANFRANC, an Italian, born at Pavia, became 
archbilhop of Canterbury in 1070. He d-iputed a- 
gainft Berengarius in the council held at Rome in 
1059, and wrote again!! him concerning the real pre¬ 
fence in the euchari!!. He had other dilputes, &c. and 
died in 1089. 

Lanfranc (John), an eminent Italian hiftory-paint- 
er, born at Parma in 1581. He was firft the difciple 
of Auguftin Caracci; and, after his death, of Hanni¬ 
bal, whofe tafte in defign and colouring he fo happily 
attained, that he was intruded to execute fome of his 
defigns in the Farnefian palace at Rome. Thcfe he 
finiflied in fo mafterly a manner, that the ditference is 
imperceptible to this day between his u'ork and that 
of his mafter. His genius directed him to grand com- 
pofitions, which he had a peculiar facility in defigning 
and in painting either in frefco or in oil: he did in¬ 
deed afpire to the grace of Corregio, but could ne¬ 
ver arrive at his excellence ; his greateft power being 
manifefted in compofition and tore-Ihortening. He 
was deficient in correftnefs and exprellion; and his 
colouring, though fometimes admirable, was frequent¬ 
ly too dark. By order of Pope Urban VIII. he paint¬ 
ed in St Peter’s church at Rome the reprefentation of 
that faint walking on the water, which afforded the 
pope fo much fatisfaftion that he knighted him. He 
died in 1647. 

LANGBAINE (Gerard), D. D. a learned Eng- 
lilb writer, was born in 1608. He was educated at 
Queen’s-college, Oxford; and became keeper of the 
archives of that univerfity, provoft of his college, and 
dodtor of divinity. He was highly efteemed by arch- 
bifhop Ulher, Selden, and feveral other learned men; 
and died in 1657-8. He publifhed, 1. An edition of 
Longinus, in Greek and Latin, with notes. 2. A re¬ 
view of the covenant; and other works. 

Langbaine (Gerard), an eminent writer, the fon 
of the former, was born in 1656. He was put ap¬ 
prentice to Mr Symonds, bookfeller in St Paul’s 
church-yard: but was foon after called from thence 
by his mother upon the death of his eldeft brother, 
and by her entered a gentleman-commoner of Univer- 
iity-college, Oxford, in 1672. Here he run out a 
good part of his eftate ; but afterwards corredted his 
manner of living, and for fome years lived in retire¬ 
ment near Oxford. During this time he improved 
his tafte for dramatic poetry; and at firft wrote fome 
fmall pieces without his name ; but afterwards pub¬ 
lifhed feveral works which he publicly owned. In 
1690 he was eledted inferior beadle of arts in the 
univerfity of Oxford; and, in January following, was 
chofen fuperior beadle of law, but died foon after in 
1692. Pie wrote, 1. The hunter, a difeourfe on 
horfemanlliip. 2. A new catalogue of Engliih plays, 
with their bell editions, and divers remarks on the 
originals of moll plays, and on the plagiaries of feve¬ 
ral authors. 3. An account of the Englifh dramatic 
poets. 

LANGELAND (Robert), an old Englifh poet 
of the 14th century, and one of the firft difciples of 
Wickliffe the reformer. He is faid to have been born 
in Shiopfhire, but we have no account,of his family. 

i. 
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He wrote The vt/tons of Pierce Plowman; a piece Langeland 
which abounds with imagination and humour, though || 
dreffed to great difadvantage in very uncouth verlifi- Langrd- 
cation and obfolete language. It is written without ^ 1 ” t ' . 
rhyme, an ornament which the poet has endeavoured 
to fupply by m iking every verfie begin with the fame 
letter. Dr Plickes obferves, that this kind of allitera¬ 
tive verfification was adopted by Langeland from the 
pra&ice of the Saxon poets, and that thefe vifions a- 
bound with Saxonifms : he ftyles him ccklerrhnus ille 
fatirographus, momm vitulex acerrimus, 3cc. Chaucer 
and Spencer have attempted imitations of his visions,, 
and the learned Selden mentions him with honour. 

Langeland, an ifland of Denmark in the Baltic 
fea, in the ftrait called the great belt, and between, 

Zealand, Saland, and Fyonia. It produces plenty of 
corn, and the principal town is Rutcoping. E. Long. 

11. 10. N. Lat. 55. o. 

LANGETZ, a town of France in Touraine, noted 
for its excellent melons. It is fituated on the river 
Loire, in E. Long. o. 23. N. Lat .42. 20. 

LANGHORNE (John), D. D. was born at- 
Kii kby-Stephen, in Weftmoreland. His father was 
the Reverend Jofeph Langhorne of Winfton, who died 
when his fon was young. Alter entering into holy 
orders, he became tutor to the fons of Mr Cracroft, 
a Lincolnfhire gentleman, whofe daughter he mar¬ 
ried. This lady in a fliort time died : and the lofs of 
her was very pathetically lamented by her hulband in 
a monody; and by another gentleman, Mr Cart¬ 
wright, in a poem entitled “ Conftantia.” Dr Lang¬ 
horne held the living of Blagden in Somerfetfhirc at 
the time of his death, which happened April 1. 1779. 

He was the author of feveral literary productions ; 
among!! others, of Poems in two vols, 1766 ; Sermons 
in 2 vols, 1773; Effufions of Fancy, 2 vols; Thec- 
dofius and Conftantia, 2 vols ; Solyman and Almena ; 

Frederick and Pharamond, or the Confolations of Hu¬ 
man Life, 1769; a Diifertation on the Eloquence of 
the Pulpit; and another on Religious Retirement; 
and he was editor of the Works of St Evremond, of 
the Poems of Collins, and fome other articles. 

LANGIONA, a large, rich, and ftrong town of 
Afia, capital of the kingdom of Laos, with a large 
and magnificent palace where the king refides. E. 

Long. 96. 45. N. Lat. 22. 38. 

LANGOBARDI, a people oP Germany fituated 
between the Elbe and the Oder,, in the Marche of 
Brandenburg, whom their paucity ennobled ; in re¬ 
gard that being encompaffed by many and powerful 
nations they preferved themfelves, not fo much by fub- 
miffion,. as by dint, of arms and encountering dangers, 

(Tacitus). 

LANGPORT, in Somerfetfhire, 132 miles from 
London, is a well-frequented town on the Parrot, be¬ 
tween Bridgewater and Crewkern. It fent members 
to three parliaments, and is governed by a portreeve 
and a recorder. Here are lighters conftantly fetch¬ 
ing coals, &c. from Bridgewater;_ and it is a ftage 
for the Taunton waggon, which drops the goods here 
from London to be carried farther by water. Eels, 
are taken in vaft plenty, out of the holes of the, banks, 
of the river in frofty weather. The market here is on, 

Saturday, and there are four fairs in the year. 

LANGRELtshot, at fea, that conlifting of two 

bars. 
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Langres bars of iron joined by a chain of fhackle, and having 
II half a ball- of iron fixed on each end ; by means of 
Lang uage, which apparatus it does great execution among the 
" enemy’s rigging. 

LANGRES, an ancient and confiderable town of 
France in Champagne, with a bifnop’s fee. The cut- 
-lery-wares made here are in high efteem. It is feated 
-on a mountain near the river Mearne, in E. Long. 

. 4. 24. N. Lat. 47. 52. 

LANGTON (Stephen), was bom in England, but 
-educated at Paris, and was greatly efteemed for his 
’learning by the king and nobility of France. He was 
chancellor of Paris, a cardinal of Rome, and in the 
reign of king John was made archbifhop of Canter¬ 
bury by Pope Innocent III. in oppofition both to the 
monks of Canterbury and to the king. Langton was 
one-of the'moft illuftrious men of his age for learning ; 
j and-continued archbifhop 22 years, dying in 1228. 
Definition. A catalogue of his books is given by Bale and Tanner. 

LANGUAGE, in the proper fenfe of the word, 
fignifies the expreflion of our ideas and their various 
relations by certain articulate founds, which are ufed 
as the :figns of thofeideas and relations. By articulate 
founds are meant thofe modulations of fimple voice, or 
of found emitted from the thorax, which are formed 
by means of the mouth and its feveral organs,—the 
teeth, the tongue, the lips, and the palate. In a more 
general fenfe ,the word language is fometimes ufed to 
denote all founds by which animals of any kind exprefs 
their particular feelings and impulfes in a manner that 
is intelligible to their own fpecies. 

Nature has endowed every animal with powers fuf- 
ficient to make known all thofe of its fenfations and 
defires, with which it is neceffary, for the prefervation 
of the individual or the continuance of the kind, that 
• others of the fame fpecies fhould be acquainted. For this 
purpofe, the organs of all vocal animals are fo formed, 
as, upon any particular impulfe, to utter founds, of which 
thofe of the fame fpecies inftinffively know the meaning. 
The fummons of the hen is inftantly obeyed by the 
whole brood of chickens ; and in many others of the 
irrational tribes a fimilar mode of communication may 
be obferved between the parents and the offspring, and 
1 between one animal and its cuflomary affociate. But 

^Language ft j s not ar nong animals of the fame fpecies only that 
A a^dif 6 " ^efe inftinffive founds are mutually undsrftood. It is 
fcrcnt from as ne ceffary for animals to know the voices of their e- 
the inftino uemies as the voices of their friends ; and the roaring 
: tive cries of of the lion is a found of which, previous to all expe- 
animals. rience, every bead; of the foreft is naturally afraid. 

Between thefe animal voices and the language of men 
'there is however very little analogy. Human lan¬ 
guage is capable of exprefling ideas and notions, which 
there is every reafon to believe that the brutal mind 
cannot conceive. “ Speech {fays Ariflotle) is made 
to indicate what is expedient and what inexpedient, 
and in confetjuence of this what'is juft and unjuft. It 
is therefore given to men ; becaufe it is peculiar .to 
them that of good and evil, juft and unjuft, they only 
(with refpeff to other animals) poffefs a fenfe or feel¬ 
ing.” The voices of brutes feem intended by nature 
to exprefs, not diftinff ideas or moral modes, but on¬ 
ly fuch feelings as it is for the good of the fpecies 
that they fhould have the power of making known; 
and in this, as in all other refpeffs, fhefe voices are 
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analogous J.. not to our fpeaking, but to our weeping, Language; 

laughing, fmgmg, groaning, lcreaming, and other --“-' 

natural and audible expreffions of appetite and paflion. 

-Another difference between the language of men 

and the voices of brute animals confifts in articulation, 
by which the former may be refolved into diftinff ele¬ 
mentary founds or fyllables ; whereas the latter, being 
for the moft part unarticulated, is not capable of fuch 
a refolution. Hence Homer and Hefiod charafterize 
man by the epithet or “ voice dividing,” as de¬ 

noting a power peculiar to the human fpecies: for -f The par- 
though there are a few birds f which utter founds that rot.cuckoo, 
may be divided into fyllables, yet each of thefe birds and Eaft- 
utters but one fuch found, which feems to be employed 
•rather as notes of natural mufic than for the purpofe 
of giving information to others ; for-when the bird is “ ’ 3 C ' 
agitated, it utters cries which are very different, andNotfrom 
have no articulation.-A third difference between nature or 


the language of men and the fignificant cries of brute in ^ n ^ut 
animals, is, that the former is from art and the latter 
from nature. Every human language is learned by imita¬ 
tion, and is intelligible only to thofe who either inhabit 
the country where it is vernacular, or have been taught 
it by a mailer or by books : but the voices in queftion 
are not learned by imitation; and being wholly inftinc- 
tive, they are intelligible to all the animals of that fpecies 
by which they are uttered, though brought together 
from the moft diftant countries on earth. That a dog, 
which had never heard another bark, would notwith- 
ftanding bark himfelf, and that the barking or yelps 
of a Lapland dog would be inftinffively underftood by 
the dogs of Spain, Calabria, or any other country, are 
faffs which admit not of doubt: but there is no rea¬ 
fon to imagine that a man who had never heard any 
language ipoken would himfelf fpeak ; and it is well 
known that the language fpoken in one country is un¬ 
intelligible to the natives of another country where a 
different language is fpoken. Herodotus indeed re¬ 
cords a faff which, could it be depended upon, would 
tend to overturn this reafoning, as it infers a natural 
relation between ideas and certain articulate founds. 

He tells us, that Pfammetichus king of Egypt, in or¬ 
der to difcover which was the oldeft language, caufed 
two children, newly bom of poor parents, to be 
brought up by a fhepherd among his cattle, with a 
ftriff injunftion that drey fhould never hear a human 
voice; and that at the end of two years the children 
pronounced at the fame time the word /Sexzee, which 
in the Phrygian language fignified bread. Either this 
is one of the many fables which that credulous hillo- 
rian colleffed among the Egyptians, or the conduct 
and reafoning of Pfammetichus were very abfurd ; for 
it is added, that from this circumftance he inferred 
that the Phrygians were the moft ancient people, and 
that they fpoke the primitive language. The only 
rational purpofe for which fueh an experiment could 
be inftituted, would be to difcover, not which is the 
oldeft or the lateft language, but whether there be fuch 
a thing as a language of nature or inftinff ; but in fuch 
a language it is obvious that there could be no word to 
denote bread, becaufe in what is called the ftate of na¬ 
ture bread is unknown. The experiment of Pfamme¬ 
tichus was probably never made ; but in the woods of 
different countries folitary lavages have at different 
times been caught, who, though they apparently poffef- 

fed 
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Language.- fed all thefagacity which is natural to man, and though 
v their organs both of hearing and of fpeech were per¬ 
fect, never ufed articulate founds as figns of fenfations 
or ideas. They uttered indeed the inarticulate cries 
which are inftinftively exprelhve of pleaiure and pain, 
cf joy and forrow, more diftinftly and forcibly than 
men civilized ; but with refpeft to the very rudiments 
of language, they were what Horace reprefents ail 
mankind to have been originally,— mutum et teirpe pec us. 
Indeed it feems to be obvious, that were there any in¬ 
ftinftive language, the firft words uttered by all chil¬ 
dren would be the fame ; and that every child, whe¬ 
ther born in the defert or in fociety, would under- 
ftand the language of every other child however edu¬ 
cated or however neglefted. Nay more, we may ven¬ 
ture to affirm, that fuch a language, though its gene¬ 
ral ufe might, in fociety, be fuperieded by the pre¬ 
vailing dialeft of art, could never be wholly loft ; and 
that no man of one country would find it difficult, far 
lefs impoffible, to communicate the knowledge of his 
natural and moft preffing wants to the men of any 
other country, whether barbarous or civilized. The 
exercife of cultivated reafon, and the arts of civil life, 
have indeed eradicated many of our original inilinfts, 
but they have not eradicated them all: (fee In¬ 
stinct.) There are external indications of the internal 
feelings and defires, which appear in the moft polifh- 
ed fociety, and which are confeffedly inftinftive. The 
paffions, emotions, fenfations, and appetites, are natu¬ 
rally expreffed in the countenance by charafters which 
the favage and the courtier can read with equal readi- 
nefs. The look ferene, the fxnoothed brow, the dim¬ 
pled fmile, and the gliftening eye, denote equanimity 
and good will in terms which no man miftakes. The 
contracted brow, the glaring eye, the fallen gloom, 
and the threatening air, denote rage, indignation, and 
defiance, as plainly and forcibly as revilings or impre¬ 
cations. To teach men to difguife thefe inftinftive in¬ 
dications of their temper, and 

“ To carry fmiles and funfliine m their face, 

“ When djfcontent fits heavy at their heart,** 

conftitutes a great part of modern and refined educa¬ 
tion. Yet in fpite of every effort of the utmoft {kill, 
andi of every motive refulting from intereft, the moft 
confummate hypocrite, or the moft hackneyed politi¬ 
cian, is not always able to prevent his real difpofition 
from, becoming apparent in his countenance. He may 
indeed, by long practice, have acquired a very great 
command both over his tempeT and over the in¬ 
ftinftive figns of it; but at times nature will predomi¬ 
nate over art, and a fudden and violent paffion will 
flafh in his face, fo as to be vifible to the eye of every 
beholder. If thefe obfervations be juft, and we flatter 
ourfelves with the belief that no man will call them in 
queltion, it feems to follow, that, if mankind were 
prompted by inftinCt to ufe articulate founds as indi¬ 
cations of their paffions, affeftions, fenfations, and 
ideas, the language of nature could never be wholly 
forgotten, and that it would fometimes predominate 
over the language of art. Groans, fighs, and fome 
Vol. IX. 


inarticulate lively founds, are naturally expreftive ofLsnguasr. 
pain and pleafure, and equally intelligible to all man- v 
kind. The occaiional ufe of thefe no art can wholly 
banilh ; and if there were articulate founds naturally 
exprelhve of the lame feelings, it is not conceivable 
that art or education could banilh the ufe of them, 
merely becaufe by the organs of the mouth they are 
broken into parts and refolvable into fyllables. 

It being thus evident that there is no inftinftive ar¬ 
ticulated language, it has become an inquiry of foma 
importance, how mankind were firft induced to fabri¬ 
cate articulate founds, and to employ them for the 
purpofe of communicating their thoughts. Children 
learn to fpeak by infenfible imitation ; and when ad¬ 
vanced fome years in life, they ftudy foreign languages 
under proper inftruftors: but the firft men had no 
fpeakers to imitate, and no formed language to ftudy ; 
by what means did they then learn to fpeak ? On this Either re- 
queftion only two opinions can poffibly be formed, vealedfrom 
Either language mu ft have been originally revealed from heaven, or 
heaven, or it mud be the fruit of human induftry. The an art in " 
greater part of Jews and Chriftians, and even fome of 
the wifeft pagans, have embraced the former opinion ; 
which feems to be fupported by the authority of Mo- 
fes, who reprefents the Supreme Being as teaching 
our firft parents the names of animals. The latter o- 
pinion is held by Diodorus Siculus, Lucretius, Horace, 
and many other Greek and Roman writers, who con- 
fider language as one of the arts invented by man. 

The firft men, fay they, lived for fome time in woods 
and caves after the manner of beads, uttering only 
confufed and indiftinft noifes; till, alfocia.ing for mu¬ 
tual affiftance, they came by degrees to ufe articulate 
founds mutually agreed upon for the arbitrary figns or 
marks of thofe ideas in the mind of the fpeaker which 
he wanted to communicate to the hearer. This opi- 
tion fprung from the atomic cefmogony which was 
framed by Mochus the Phenicfan, and afterwards im¬ 
proved by Democritus and Epicurus; and though it 
is part of a fyftem in which the firft men are reprefent- 
ed as having grown out of the earth like trees and o- 
ther vegetables, it has been adopted by feveral modern 
writers (a) of high rank in the republic of letters, and 
is certainly in itfelf worthy of examination. s 

The moft learned, and on every account the moft Argument 
refpeftable author who now fupports this opinion, can- [ or its be * 
didly acknowledges, that if language was invented it ing °f hu - 
was of very difficult invention, and far beyond the “on, 11 ™* 11 ' 
reach of the groffeft favages. Accordingly he holds, 
that though men were originally folitary animals, and 
had no natural propenfity to the focial life; yet before 
language could be invented they mull have been affo- 
ciated for ages, and have carried on of concert fome 
common work. Nay, he is decidedly of opinion, that 
before the invention of an art fo difficult as language, 
men muft not only have herded together, but have alfo 
formed fome kind of civil policy, have exifted in that 
political ftate a very long time, and have acquired fuch 
powers of abftraftion as to be able to form general ideas, 

(See Logic and Metaph zsics). But it is obvious, 
that men could not have inftituted civil policy, or have 
3 X carried 


(a) Father Simon, Voltaire, L’Abbe Condillac, Dr Smithy and the author of the Origin and Prog re/s of 
Language, 
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Language, carried on of confent any common work, without com- been performed or were performing, or that fucli and Language,' 

' v ' municating their defigns to £ach other: and there are fuch events had happened relative to the common bull- * 
four ways by which the author thinks that this could nefs. Then names would be invented of fuch objects 
have been done before the invention of fpeech; viz. as they were converfant with ; but as we cannot fup- 
1 ft, inarticulate cries, expreffive of fentiments and paf- pofe favages to be deep in abftradlion or flrilful in the 
fions ; 2d, gejlures, and the exprejjion of countenance ; 3d, art of arranging things according to their genera and 
imitative founds, expreffive of audible things ; and, 4th, fpecies, all things however fimilar, except perhaps the 
painting, by which vifible objects may be reprefented. individuals of the loweft fpecies, would be expreffed 
Of thefe four ways of communication it is plain that by different words not related to each other either by 
only two have any connection with language, viz. in- derivation or compofition. Thus would language grow 
articulate cries and imitative founds; and of thefe the by degrees; and as it grew, it would be more and 
author abandons the latter as having contributed no- more broken and articulated by confonants; but ftill 
thing to the invention of articulation, though he thinks the words would retain a great deal of their original 
it may have helped to advance its progrefs. “ I am nature of animal cries. And thus things would go on, 
difpofed (fays he) to believe, that the framing of words words unrelated ftill multiplying, till at laft the lan- 
with an analogy to the found of the things expreffed guage would become too cumberfome for ufe; and 
by them, belongs rather to languages of art than to then art would be obliged to interpofe, and form a 
the firft languages fpoken by rude and barbarous na- language upon a few radical words, according to the 
tions.” It is therefore inarticulate cries only that rules and method of etymology. 6 

muft have given rife to the formation of language. Thofe (b) who think that language was originally Arguments 
Such cries are ufed by all animals who have any revealed from heaven, confider this account of its hu- for its di- 
ufe of voice to exprefs their wants; and the faft man invention as a feries of mere fuppofitions hanging vine origin, 
is, that all barbarous nations have cries expreffing dif- loofely together, and the whole fufpended from no fix- 
ferent things, fuch as joy, grief, terror, furprife, and ed principles. The opinions of Diodorus, Vitruvius, 
the like. Thefe, together with geftures and expreffion Horace, Lucretius, and Cicero, which are frequently 
of the countenance, were undoubtedly the methods of quoted in its fupport, are in their eftimation of no 
communication firft ufed by men : and we have but to greater authority than the opinions of other men; for 
fuppofe (fays our author) a great number of our fpecies as language was formed and brought to a great de¬ 
carrying on fome common bufmefs, and converfing to- gree of perfection long before the era of any hiftorian 
gether by figns and cries; and we have men juft in a with whom we are acquainted, the antiquity of the 
ftate proper for the invention of language. For if we Greek and Roman writers, who are comparatively of 
fuppofe their numbers to increafe, their wants would yefterday, gives them no advantage in this inquiry o- 
increafe alfo •, and then thefe two methods of commu- ver the philofophers of France and England. Arifto- 
nication would become too confined for that larger tie has defined man to be £«ov /juftnrmn : and the defi- 
fphere of life which their wants would make neceffary. nition is certainly fo far juft, that man is much more 
The only thing then that remained to be done was to remarkable for imitation than invention; and there- 
give a greater variety to the inftindtive cries; and as fore, fay the reafoners on this fide of the queftion, had 
the natural progrefs is from what is eafy to what is the human race been originally mutum et turpe peats, they 
more difficult, the firft variation would be merely by would have continued fo to the end of time, unlefs 
tones from low to high, and from grave to acute. But they had been taught to fpeak by fome fuperior intelli- 
this variety could not anfwer all the purpofes of fpeech gence. That the firft men fprung from the earth like 
in fociety ; and being advanced fo far, it was natural vegetables, no modern philofopher has ventured to at, 
that an animal fo fagacious as man fhould go on far- fert; nor does there any where appear fufficient evi- 
ther, and come at laft to the only other variation re- dence that men were originally in the ftate of favages.. 
maining, namely articulation. The firft articulation The oldeft book extant contains the only rational' cof- 
would be very Ample, the voice being broken and dif- magony known to the ancient nations ; and that book 
tinguifhed only by a few vowels and confonants. And reprefents the firft human inhabitants of this earth, not 
as all natural cries are from the throat and larynx, with only as reafoning and /peaking animals, but alfo as in a 
little or no operation of the organs of the mouth, it is ftate of high perfection and happinefs, of which they 
natural to fuppofe, that the firft languages were for were deprived for difobedience to their Creator. Mo¬ 
tile greater part fpoken from the throat; that what fes, fetting afide his claim to infpiration, deferves, from 
confonants were ufed to vary the cries, were moftly the confidence of his narrative, at leaft as much credit 
guttural; and that the organs of the mouth would at as Mochus, or Democritus, or Epicurus: and from, 
firft be very little employed. From this account of hJfe. prior antiquity, if antiquity could on this fubjeft 
the origin of language it appears, that the firft founds have any weight, he would deferve more, as having 
articulated were the natural cries by which men fig- lived nearer to the period of which they all write. But 
nified their wants and defires to one another, fuch as the queftion refpeCting the origin of language may be 
calling one another for certain purpofes, and other fuch decided without refting in authority of any kind, mere- 
things as were moft neceffary for carrying on any joint ly by confidering the nature of fpeech and the men- 
work: then in procefs of time other cries would be ar- tal and corporeal powers of man. Thofe who main- 
ticulated, to fignify, that fuch and fuch actions had tain it to be. of human invention, fuppofe men at firft 

to 


(b) Warburton, Delaney, Johnfon,. Beattie,, Blair, and Dr Stanhope Smith of New Jerfey, &c. 
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Language, to have been folitary animals, afterwards to have herd- 
w - ed together without government or fubordination, then 
to have formed political focieties, and by their own 
exertions to have advanced from the grofleft ignorance 
to the refinements of fcience. But fay the reafouers 
whofe caufe we are now pleading, this is a fuppofition 
contrary to all hiitory and all experience. There is 
not—upon record a fingle inftance well authenticated 
of a people emerging by their own efforts from barba- 
rifm to civilization. There have indeed been many 
nations raifed from the Hate of favages ; but it is known 
that they were polifhed, not by their own repeated ex¬ 
ertions, but by the influence of individuals or colonies 
from nations more enlightened than themfelves. The 
original favages of Greece were tamed by the Pelafgi, a 
foreign tribe ; and were afterwards further polifhed by 
Orpheus, Cecrops, Cadmus, See. who derived then- 
knowledge from Egypt and the Eaft. The ancient 
Romans, a ferocious and motley crew, received the 
bleflings of law and religion from a fucceflion of 
foreign kings ; and the conquefts of Rome at a later 
period contributed to civilize the reft of Europe. In 
America, the only two nations which at the invafion 
of the Spaniards could be faid to have advanced a An¬ 
gle ftep from barbarifm, were indebted for their fupe- 
riority over the other tribes, not to the gradual and 
unaflifted progrefs of the human mind, but to the wife 
inftitutions of foreign legillators. 

This is not the proper place for tracing the progrefs 
of man from the favage ftate to that of political focie- 
ty (See Sap-age State) ; but experience teaches us, that 
in every art it is much eafier to improve than to invent. 
The human mind, when put into the proper track, is 
indeed capable of making great advances in arts and 
fciences ; but if any credit be due to the records of 
hiftory, it has not, in a people funk in ignorance and 
barbarity, fufficient vigour to difeover that track, or 
to conceive a ftate different from the prefent. If the 
rUdeft inhabitants of America and other countries have 
continued, for ages in the fame unvaried ftate of bar¬ 
barifm ; how is it imaginable that people fo much ru¬ 
der than they, as to be ignorant of all language, ftiould 
think of inventing an art fo difficult as that of fpeech, 
or even to frame a conception of the thing ? In build¬ 
ing, fiffiing, hunting, navigating, See. they might 
imitate the inftinflive arts of other animals ; but there 
is no other animal that expreifes its fenfations and af¬ 
fections by arbitrary articulate founds.—It is faid, that 
before language could be invented, mankind mull have 
exifted for ages in large political focieties, and have 
carried on of concert fome common work : but if in¬ 
articulate cries, and the natural vifible figns of the 
paffions and affections were modes of communication 
fufficiently accurate to keep a large fociety together 
for ages, and to direCt its members in the execution of 
fome common work, what would be their inducement 
to the invention of an artfo ufelefs and difficult as that 
of language ? Let us however fuppofe, fay the advo¬ 
cates for the caufe which we are now fupporting, that 
different nations of favages fet about inventing an art 
of communicating their thoughts, which experience 
had taught them was not abfolutely neceffary; how 
came they all, without exception, to think of the one 
art of articulating the voice for this purpofe ? Inar¬ 


ticulate cries, out of which language is fabricated, Language, 
have indeed an inftinCtive connection with our paffions v " 
and affeCtions ; but there are geftures and expreffions 
of countenance with which our paffions and affeCtions 
are in the fame manner connected. If the natural 
cries of paffion could be fo modified and enlarged as 
to be capable of communicating to the hearer every 
idea in the mind of the fpeaker, it is certain that the 
natural geftures could be fo modified as to anfwer the 
very fame purpofe (fee Pantomime) ; and it is ftrange 
that among the feveral nations who invented languages, 
not one ftiould have ftumb. ;d upon fabricating vifible 
figns of their ideas, but that all ftiould have agreed to 
denote them by articulated founds. Every nation 
whofe language is narrow and rude fupplies its defects 
by violent gefticulation ; and therefore, as much lefs 
genius is exeited in the improvement of any art than 
was requifite for its firft invention, it is natural to fup¬ 
pofe, that, had men been left to devife for themfelves 
a method of communicating their thoughts, they 
would not have attempted any other than that by 
which they now improve the language tranfmitted by 
their fathers. It is vain to urge that articulate founds 
are fitter for the purpofe of communicating thought 
than vifible gefticulation: for though this may be true, 
it is a truth which could hardly occur to favages, who 
had never experienced the fitnefs of either ; and if, to 
counterbalance the fuperior fitnefs of articulation, its 
extreme difficulty be taken into view, it mull appear 
little lefs than miraculous that every favage tribe ftiould 
think of it rather than the eafier method of artificial 
gefticulation. Savages, it is well known, are remark¬ 
able for their indolence, and for always preferring eafe 
to utility ; but their modes of life give fuch a pliancy 
to their bodies, that they could with very little trouble 
bend their limbs and members into any pofitions agreed 
upon as the figns of ideas. This is fo far from being 
the cafe with refpedt to the organs of articulation, that 
it is with extreme difficulty, if at all, that a man ad¬ 
vanced in life can be taught to articulate any found 
which he has not been accuftomed to hear. No fo¬ 
reigner who comes to England after the age of thirty, 
ever pronouces the language tolerably well; an Eng- 
liftiman of that age can hardly be taught to utter the 
guttural found which a Scotchman gives to the Greek 
X, or even the French found of the vowel u : and of 
the folitary favages who have been caught in different 
forefts, we know not that there has been one who, 
after the age of manhood, learned to articulate any 
language fo as to make himfelf readily underftood. 

The prefent age has indeed furniftied many inftances of 
deaf perfons being taught to fpeak intelligibly by flcil- 
ful mafters moulding the organs of the mouth into the 
pofitions proper for articulatiug the voice: but who 
was to perform this talk among the inventors of lan¬ 
guage, when all mankind were equally ignorant of the 
means by which articulation is effected ? In a word, 
daily experience informs us, that men who have not 
learned to articulate in their childhood, never after¬ 
wards acquire the faculty of fpeech but by fuch helps 
as favages cannot obtain ; and therefore, if fpeech was 
invented at all, it mull have been either by children 
who were incapable of invention, or by men who were 
incapable of fpeech. A thoufand, nay a million, of 
3X2 children 
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larpnagc-. children could not think of inventing 

v While the organs are pliable, there is not underftanding 
enough to frame the conception of a language ; and by 
the time that there is underftanding, the organs are 
become too ftiff for the talk. And therefore, fay the 
advocates for the divine origin of language, reafon as 
well as hiftory intimates, that mankind in all ages 
muft have been fpeaking animals ; the young having 
conftantly acquired this art by imitating thofe who 
were elder ; and we may wanantably conclude, that 
our firft parents received it by immediate infpiration. 

To this account of the origin of language an ob- 
jeflion readily offers itfelf. If the firft language was 
communicated by infpiration, it muft have been per¬ 
fect, and held in reverence by thofe who fpake it, i. e. 
by all mankind. But a vaft variety of languages have 
prevailed in the world ; and feme of thefe which re¬ 
main are known to be very imperfect, whilft there is 
reafon to believe that many others are loft. If diffe¬ 
rent languages were originally invented by different 
nations, all this would naturally follow from the mix¬ 
ture of thefe nations ; but what could induce men 
poffell'ed of one perfect language of divine original, to 
ferfake it for barbarous jargons of their own invention, 
and in every refpefl inferior to that with which their 
7 forefathers or themfelves had been infpired ? 

In whatcir- p n anfwer to this objection, it is faid, that nothing 
cumfUnces was gj ven py infpiration bat the faculty of fpeech and 
I the elements of language ; for when once men had, 
language, it is eafy to conceive how they might have 
modified it by their natural powers, as thoufands can 
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a language, thofe conceptions had never been formed 
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perfect and ' 
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Thus would Language, 

various dialefls be unavoidably introduced ii'tothe ori- '- - -- 

ginal language, even whilft all mankind remained in 
one fociety and under one government. But after 
feparate and independent ft cieties were formed, thefe 
variations would become more numerous, and the fe- 
veral dialefls would deviate farther and farther from 
each other, as well as from the idiom and genius of 
the parent tongue, in proportion to the diftance of 
the tribes by whom they were fpoken. If we fu.ppole 
a few people either to have been baniihed together from 
the fociety of their brethren, or to have wandered of 
their own accord to a diftance, from which through 
tracklefs forefts they could not return (and fuch emi¬ 
grations have often taken place), it is eafy to fee how 
the moft copious language muft in their months have 
foon become narrow, and how the offspring of in¬ 
fpiration muft have in time become fo deformed 
as hardly to retain a feature of the anceftor whence 
it originally fprung. Men do not long retain a 
practical fkill in thofe arts which they never ex- 
ercife ; and there are abundance of facts to prove, 
that a fingle man call upon a defart ifiand, and hav¬ 
ing to provide the neceffaries of life by his own inge¬ 
nuity, would foon lofe the ait of fpeaking with fluency 
his mother-tongue. A fmall number of men call away 
together, would indeed retain that art fomewhat lon¬ 
ger ; but in fpace of time not very long, it would 
in- a great meaiure be loft by them, or their pefteritv. 

In this flats of banifhment, as their time would be 
almoft wholly occupied in hunting, fifhing, and other 


language _ 

mult be- improve what they could not invent. The firft lan- - means within their reach to fupport a wretched exi£. 


come nar¬ 
row and 
rude. 


guage, if given by infpiration, muft in its principles 
have had all the perfeflion of which language is fuf- 
ceptible; but from the nature of things it could not 
pollibly be very copious. The words of language are 
either proper names or the figns of ideas and relations; 
but it cannot be fuppofed that the All-wife Inftruflor 
would load the memories of men with words to denote 
things then unknown, or with the figns of ideas which 
they had not then acquired. It was fafficient that a 
foundation was laid of fuch a nature as would fupport 
the largelft fuperilrufture which they might ever after 
have occafton to raife upon it, and that they were 
taught the method of building by eompofition and 
derivation. This would long preferve the language 
radically the fame, though it could not prevent the 
introduction of different dialefls in the different coun¬ 
tries over which men fpread themfelves. In whatever 
reo-ion we fuppefe the human race to have been origi¬ 
nally placed, the increafe of their numbers would in 
procefs of time either difperfe them into different na¬ 
tions, or extend the one nation to a vaft diftance on 
all fides from what we may call the feat of govern¬ 
ment. In either cafe they would every where meet 
with new objefls, which would occafion the invention 
of new names; and as the difference of climate and 
other natural caufes would compel thofe who removed 
eaftward or northward to adopt modes of life in many 
refpefls different from the modes of thofe who travelled 
towards the weft or the fouth, a vaft number of words 
would in one country be fabricated to denote complex 
conceptions, which muft neceffarily be unintelligible to 
the body of tire people inhabiting countries where 


tence, they would have very little leifure, and perhaps 
lefs defire, to preferve by converfation the remembrance 
of that eafe and thofe comforts of which they now 
found themfelves for ever deprived; and they would 
of courfe foon forget all the words which in their 
native language had been ofed to denote the accommo¬ 
dations and elegancies of polifhed life. This at lead 
feems to be certain, that they would not attempt to 
teach their children a part of language which in their 
circumftanees could be of no ufe to them, and ©f 
which it would be impoffible to make them compre¬ 
hend the meaning ; for where there are no ideas, the 
figns of ideas cannot be made intelligible. From fuch 
colonies as this dlfperfed over the earth, it is probable 
that all thofe nations of favages have arifen, which 
have induced fo many philofopbers to imagine that the 
ftate of the lavage was the original Hate of man ; and 
if fo, we fee that from the language of infpiration 
muft have unavoidably fprung a number of different 
dialefls all extremely rude and narrow, and retaining 
nothing of the parent tongue except perhaps the 
names of the moft confpicucus objefls of nature, and 
of thofe wants and enjoyments which are infeparable 
from humanity. The favage ftate has no artificial 
wants, and furniflies few ideas that require terms to 
exprefs them. The habits of folitude and filencc in¬ 
cline a favage rarely to fpeak; and when he fpeaks, 
he ufes the fame terms to denote different ideas. Speech 
therefore, in this rude condition of men, muft be ex¬ 
tremely narrow and extremely various. Every new 
region, and every new climate, fuggefts different ideas, 
and creates different wants, which muft be expreffed 

either 
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Language, either by terms entirely new or by old terms ufed 
' g ' with a new fignification. Hence mud originate great 
Hence the diverfity, even in the firfl: elements of fpeech, among 
variety of all f.ivage nations, the words retained of the original 
tongues language being ufed in various fenfes, and pronounced, 
which have as we ma y believe, with various accents. When any 
thcw'orld" thofe favage tribes emerged from their barbarifm, 
whether by their own efforts or by the aid of people 
more enlightened than themfelves, it is obvious that 
the improvement and copioufnefs of their language 
would keep pace with their own progrefs in knowledge 
and in the arts of civil life ; but in the infinite multi¬ 
tude of words which civilization and refinement add to 
language, it would be little lefs than miraculous were 
any two nations to agree upon the fame founds to re- 
prcfcr.t the fame ideas. Superior refinement, indeed, 
may induce imitation, conquefts may impofe a lan¬ 
guage, and extenlion of empires may melt down dif¬ 
ferent nations and different dialedts into one mafs ; 
but independent tribes naturally give rife to diverfity 
of tongues, nor does it feem poffible that they fhould 
retain more of die original language than the words 
expreffive of thofe objefts with which all men are at 
ail times equally concerned. 

The variety of tongues, therefore, the copioufnefs 
of fome, and the narrownefs of others, furnifh no 
good objection to the divine origin of language iu ge¬ 
neral ; for whether language was at firfl revealed from 
heaven, or in a courfe of ages invented by men, a 
multitude of dialects, would inevitably arife as foon as 
the human race was fe par a ted into a number of diflinff 
and independent nations.—We pretend not to decide 
for our readers in a queftion of tiffs nature : we have 
given the beft arguments oh both fidcs which we 
could either devife or find in the writings of others : 


and if it be feen, as we doubt not it Will, that our Language 
own judgment leans to the fide of revelation, let it 5 ' 

not be haltily condemned by thofe whofe knowledge 
of languages extends no farther than to Greece and 
Rome, and France and England ; for if they will carry 
their philologica linquiries to the eaft, they may per¬ 
haps be able to trace the remains of one original lan¬ 
guage through a great part of the globe at this day (c). 

Language, whatever was its origin, jnuft be fubjedf 
to perpetual changes from its very nature, as well as 
from the variety of incidents which affeft all fublu- 
nary things; and thofe changes muff always corre- 
fpond with the change of circumftances in the people 9 

by whom the language is fpoken. When any parti- lan ‘ 

cular fet of ideas becomes prevalent among any fociety E ~ ge e ,° [e 
of men, words muff be adopted to exprefs them ; and an index t* 
from thefe the language muff affume its character. their 
Hence the language of a brave and martial people is mind/s. 
bold and nervous, although perhaps rude and unculti¬ 
vated ; while the languages of thofe nations in which 
luxury and effeminacy prevail, are flowing and harmo¬ 
nious, but devoid of force and energy of expreffion. T , 

But although it may be confidered as a general rule, Some ex- 
that the language of any people is a very exadt index ceptians to 
of the Hate of their minds, yet it admits of fome par- tl ? e P re «- 
ticular exceptions. For a man is naturally an imita- ding ru e ’ 
tive animal, and in matters of this kind never has re- 
courfe to invention but through necefllty, colonies 
planted by any nation, at whatever diftance from the 
mother-country, always retain the fame general founds 
and idiom of language with thofe from whom they are 
feparated. In procefs of time, however, the colonifts 
and the people of the mother country, by living undet 
diffeient climates, by being engaged in different occu¬ 
pations, and by adopting, of courfe, different modes 

of 


(c) Numberkfs inftances of this might be given, but our limits will permit us to produce only a very few. 
In the S-hanfcritt, or ancient language of the Gcntoos, our fignifies a day: (See Halhed’s preface to the code of 
Gentoe laws). In other eaftern languages, the fame word was ufed to denote both light and fire. Thus in the 
Chaldee, tjr is fire; in the Egyptian, or is the fun or light, (Plut . de Ofr. et Iftd.) : In the Hebrew, aur is 
light : in the Greek , «»p is the air, often light: in Latin, aura is the air, from the ffEolic Greek; and in 
Irijh it is aear. From the very fame original we have the Greek word rvf, and the Englifh fire. —In He¬ 
brew, or fignifies to raife, lift up one’s felf, or he raifed : hence plainly are derived the Greek op«, to raife, ex¬ 
cite, and the Latin orior to arife ; whence oriens the eajl, and Eng. orient , oriental ,• alfo Eat. origo, and Eng. 
origin, originate, See .—The word Khunt in the Shanfcrit dialect, fignifies a fmall territory, which is retained 
in Ki/»9of, Kent, Canton, Cantabria. The word Khan, kin, cean, gan, gen, gin, is of the fame kind, 
and pervades Afia and Europe from the Ganges to the Garrone, The word eight Englifh, lucht Flemifh, 
lux Roman, and Greek, has been traced to Egypt. Aretz, arek, erech, aertha, tarth, 

and erde, are all one word from Paleftine and Chaldee to Britain and Germany. — The Chaldeans turned the 
Hebrew word shur or shor, which fignifies an ox, into thor, as likewife did the Phenicians (See Pint. 
Fit Syll.J; hence the Greek T*upn?, the Latin taurus, the French taureau, and the Italian and Spanifh 
taro. The Hebrew word bit or beith, which fignifies cavity, capacity, the concave or infde of any place,, 
has fpread itfelf far and wide, ftill retaining nearly the original fignification; in the Perfian language it is 
bad, bed, bhad, and fignifies a houfe or abode- In all the dialefts of the Gothic tongue, bode fignifies the 
fame thing; hence the Englifh abide, abode, booth, boat, and the French batteau. In all thefe inftances there 
is a ftriking refemblance in found as well as in fenfe between the derived and the primitive words; but this 
is not always the cafe, even when of the legitimacy of the derivation no doubt can be entertained. It haS-. 
been fhown (fee Bof veil’s Life of JohnJbn), that the French jour, a day, is derived from the Latin dies*; 
but it may be certainly traced from a higher fource. In many of the oriental dialeffs, di, bright, is a name 
of the fun; hence the Greek a.i?, Jupiter, and the Latin Dies, a day- From dies comes diurnus ; in 
the pronunciation of which, either by the inaccuracy of the fpeaker or of the hearer, diu is readily con¬ 
founded with giu; then of the ablative of this adjective, corruptly pronounced giurno, the Italians make a. 
fubftantive giorno, which by the French is readily contraffed into giour or jour. From the fame root di, 
comes Aid-, «, on, the. Eolic ajfcc, the Latin ditus, and the Celtic dhu, God* 
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Language, of life, may lofe all knowledge of one another, aflume 
' ' different national characters, and form each a diftindt 

language to themfelves, totally different in genius and 
ftyle, though agreeing with one another in the fun¬ 
damental founds and general idiom. If, therefore, 
this particular idiom, formed before their reparation, 
happen to be more peculiarly adapted to the genius 
of the mother-country than of the colonies, thefe will 
labour under an inconvenience on this account, which 
they may never be wholly able to overcome; and this 
inconvenience muff prevent their language from ever 
attaining to that degree of perfection to which, by the 
genius of the people, it might otherwife have been 
carried. Tlrus various languages may have been form¬ 
ed ' out of one parent tongue; and thus that happy 
concurrence of circumflances which has raifed fome 
languages to a high degree of perfection, may be ea- 
fily accounted for, while many inffeCtual efforts have 
been made to raife other languages to the fame degree 
of excellence. 

As the knowledge of languages conftitutes a great 
part of erudition, as their beauty and deformities fur- 
nifh employment to tafte, and as thefe depend much 
upon the idioms of the different tongues, we (hall pro¬ 
ceed to make a few remarks upon the advantages and 
defects of fome of thofe idioms of language with which 
we are belt acquainted,—As the words idiom and ge¬ 
nius of a language are often confounded, it will be 
neceffary to inform the reader, that by idiom we 


H 


11 

What is 
meant by 
the idiom , 
and what 
by the ge¬ 
nius, of a 
language. 


of the aCtion, to precede or follow the other parts. Language. 
The confufion which this might occafion, is avoided by 
the particular manner of hifleQing their words, by which 
they are made to refer to the others with which they 
ought to be connected, in whatever part of the fentence 
they occur, the mind being left at liberty to connect 
the feveral parts with one another after the whole fen¬ 
tence is concluded. And as the words may be here 
tranfpofed at pleafure, thofe languages may be called 
transpositive languages. To this clafs we muff, in 
an efpecial manner, refer the Latin and- Greek lan¬ 
guages.—As each of thefe idioms has feveral advanta-The tranf- 
ges and defects peculiar to itfelf, we fhall endeavour to pofitive 
point out the molt confiderable of them, in order to language* 
afeertain with greater precifion the particular character 
and excellence of fome of thofe languages now princi- f w.# t0 ' 
pally fpoken or ftudied in Europe. 1 

The partiality which our forefathers, at the revi¬ 
val of letters in Europe, naturally entertained for the 
Greek and Roman languages, made them look upon 
every diftinguilhing peculiarity belonging to them as 
one of the many caufes of the amazing fuperiority which 
thofe languages evidently enjoyed above every other at 
that time fpoken in Europe.—This blind deference ftill 
continues to be paid to them, as our minds are early 
prepoffeffed with thefe ideas, and as we are taught in 
our earlieft infancy to believe, that to entertain the leaft 
idea of our own language being equal to the Greek or 
Latin in any particular whatever, would be a certain 


would here be underftood to mean that general mode of mark of ignorance or want of tafte.—Their rights, 
arranging words into fentences which prevails in any parti- therefore, like thofe of the church in former ages, re- 
cular language ; and by the genius of a language, we main ftill to be examined; and we, without exerting 
mean to exprefs the particular Jet of ideas which the our reafon to difeover truth from falfehood, tamely fit 
words of any language, either from their formation or down fatisfied with the idea of their undoubted pre- 
multiplicity, are mofl naturally apt to excite in the mind of eminence in every refpeCt. But if we look around us 
any one who hears it properly uttered. Thus, although for a moment, and obferve the many excellent produc 


the Englijh, French, Italian, and Spanijh languages 
nearly agree in the fame general idiom, yet the par¬ 
ticular genius^ of each is remarkably different: The 
Englijh is naturally bold, nervous, and ftrongly articu¬ 
lated : the French, is weaker, and more flowing; the 
Italian, more foothing and harmonious; and the Spa- 
mjh more grave, fonorous,’and ttately. Now, when 
oms among we examine the feveral languages which have been 
the Ian- e fteemed in Europe, we find that there are on¬ 

ly two idioms among them which are effentially di- 
ftinguilhed from one another; and all thofe langua¬ 
ges are divided between thefe two idioms, following 
fometimes the one and fometimes the other, either 
wholly or in part. The languages which may be faid 
to adhere to the firft idiom, are thofe which in their 
conftruCtion fbllow the order of nature; that is, ex¬ 
prefs their ideas in the natural order in which they 
occur to the mind ; the fubjedt which occafions the ac¬ 
tion appearing firft; then the adtion, accompanied with 
its feveral modifications; and, laft of all, the objeft to 
which it has reference.,—-Thefe may properly be called 
analogous languages; and of this kind are the Eng- 


IZ 

Two idi- 


guages e- 
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Europe. 


13 

The ana¬ 


logous andiiffcj French, and mod of the modern languages in fives 

Europe.—The languages which may be referred to the the analogous languages, as we have pretty full/ex- 

- r ____J__j . i r-i . r J r- 


tions which are to be met with in almoft every language 
of Europe, we muft be fatisfied, that even thefe are now 
poffeffed of fome powers which might afford at leaft a 
prefumption, that, if they were cultivated with a pro¬ 
per degree of attention, they might, in fome refpeSs, be 
made to rival, if not to excel, thofe beautiful and juftly 
admired remains of antiquity. Without endeavouring 
to derogate from their merit, let us, with the cool eye 
of philofophic reafoning, endeavour to bring before the 
facred tribunal of Truth fome of thofe opinions which 
have been moft generally' received upon this fubjedt, 
and reft the determination of the caufe on her impartial 
decifion. 

The learned reader well knows, that the feveral 
changes which take place in the arrangement of the 
words in every transpositive language, could not 
be admitted without occafioning great confufion, un- 
lefs certain claffes of words were endowed with particu¬ 
lar variations, by means of which they might be made 
to refer to the other words with which they ought na¬ 
turally to be connedted. From this caufe proceeds the 
neceffity of feveral variations of verbs, nouns , and adjec- 
a - which are not in the leaft effential or neceffary in 


other idiom, are thofe which follow no other order in 
their conftrudtion than what the tafte or fancy of the 
compofer may fuggeft; fometimes making the objedt, 
fometimes the aftion, and fometimes the modification 


plained under the article Grammar, to which we refer 
for fatisfadtion on this head. We fliall in this place 
conftder, whether thefe variations are an advantage or 
a difadvantage to language. 

i As 
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xj6 

Diverfity 
of founds. 


As it is generally fuppofed, that every language 
whofe verbs admit of inflexion, is on that account much 
more perfect than one where they are varied by auxi¬ 
liaries ; we fhall, in the firft place, examine this with 
fome degree of attention ; and that what is faid on this 
head may be the more intelligible, we fhall give ex¬ 
amples from the Latin and Englifh languages. We 
make choice of thefe languages, becaufe the Latin is 
more purely tranfpojtive than the Greek, and the Eng¬ 
lifh admits of lefs inflexion than any other language 
that we are acquainted with. 

If any preference be due to a language from the 
one or the other method of conjugating verbs, it mull 
in a great meafure be owing to one or more of thefe 
three caufes:—Either it mu ft admit of a greater va¬ 
riety of founds, and confequently more room for har¬ 
monious diverfity of tones in the language:—or a 
greater freedom of expreflion is allowed in uttering any 
fimple idea, by the one admitting of a greater variety 
in the arrangement of the words which are neceffary to 
exprefs that idea than the other does:—or, laftly, a 
greater precifion and accuracy in fixing the meaning 
of the perfon who ufes the language, arife from the ufe 
of one of thefe forms,, than from the ufe of the other: 
for, as every other circumftance which may ferve. to 
give a diverfity to language,, fuch as the general and 
moft prevalent founds, the frequent repetition of any 
one particular letter, and a variety of other circum- 
ftances of that nature, which may ferve to debafe a 
particular language, are not influenced in. the leaft b.y 
the different methods of varying the verbs, they can¬ 
not be here confidered. We fhall therefore proceed to 


from one another for each particular verb, all thofe Language. 

languages which have adopted this method have been '- v -- 

obliged to reduce their verbs into a fmall number of 
clafles; all the words of eaeh of which claffes, com¬ 
monly called conjugations, have the feveral variations of 
the modes, tenfes, and perfons, expreffed exa&ly in the 
fame manner, which muft of neceffity introduce a fi- 
milarity of founds into the language in general, much 
greater than where every particular verb always retains 
its own diftinguifhing found.. To be convinced of this, 
we need only repeat any number of verbs in Latin and 
Englifh, and obferve on which fide the preference with 
refpect to variety of founds muft fall. 


Pono 

I put. 

Moveo, 

I move _ 

Dono, 

I give. 

Doleo, 

I ail. 

Cano, 

Ifng- 

Lugeo, 

I mourn. 

Sono, 

Ifound. 

Obeo, 

I die. 

Orno, 

1 adorn. 

Gaudeo, 

/ rejoice. 

Pugno, 

Jfight. 

Incipio, 

1 begin. 

Lego, 

I read L. 

Facio, 

I make. 

Scribo, 

I write. 

Fodio, 

I dig. 

Puto, 

I think. 

Rideo, 

I laugh. 

Vivo, 

I live. 

Impleo, 

Ifil 

Ambulp,, / walk* 

Abftineo,. 

Iforbear. 


The fimilarity of founds is here fb obvious in the- 
Latin, as to be perceived at the firft glance ; nor can 
we be furprifed to find it fo, when we confider that 
all their regular verbs, amounting to 4000 or upwards, 
muft be reduced to four conjugations, and even thefe 
differing but little, from one another, which muft of 
neceflity produce the famenefs.of founds which we here 


make a comparifon of the advantages or diladvantages perceive ; whereas, every language that follows the. 
which may accrue to a language by inflecting its verbs natural order, like the Englifh, inftead. of this fmall 
with regard co each of thefe particulars,—variety of number of uniform terminations, have almoft as many 
found, variety of arrangement, and accuracy of diftiiuft founds as original verbs in their language, 
meaning. But if, inftead of the prefent of the indicative mood,. 

The frf particular that we have to examine is, we ihould take almoft any other tenfe of the Latin 
Whether the one method of expreffing the variations verb, the fimilarity oi founds would be. ftill more per- 
of a verb admits of a greater variety of founds ? In ceptible, as many of thefe tenfes have the fame termi-. 
this refpedt the Latin feems, at firft view, to have a nat.on in all the four conjugations, particularly in the. 
great advantage over the Englifh ; for the words amo, imperfeCt of the indicative,'as below. 
amalam , amaveram , amavero, amem , &c. feem. to be 


more different from one another than the Englifh trans¬ 
lations of thefe, I love, I did love, I had loved, I Jhall 
have loved, I may love, &c.; for although the fyllable 
am is repeated in every one of the firft, yet as the 
laft fyllable ufually ftrikes the ear with greater force, 
and leaves a greater impreffion than the firft, it is very 
probable that many will think the frequent repetition 
•f the word love in the laft inftance, more ftriking 
to the ear than the repetition of am, in the former. 
We will therefore allow this its full weight, and grant 
that there is as great, or even a greater difference be¬ 
tween the founds of the different tenfes of a Latin verb, 
than there is between the words that are equivalent to 
them in Englifh. But as we here confider the variety 
of founds of the language in general, before' any juft 
conclufion can be drawn, we muft not only compare 
the different parts of the fame verb, but alfo compare 
the different verbs with one another in each of thefe 
languages. And here, at firft view, we perceive a 
moft ftriking diftinCtion in favour of the analogous 
language over the infeSed; for as it would be impof- 
fible to form a particular fet of inflections different 


Pone bam ; 

I did put. 

I put. 

Duna-bam; 

I did give. 

I gave.. 

Cane-bam; 

I didjng. 

Tfung. 

Sona-bam; 

I did found. 

/ founded .. 

Orna-bam; 

I did adorn , 

/ adorned. 

Pugna-bam; 

I didfght. 

lj'ought. < 

Lege-bam; 

J did read. 

I read. . 

Scribe-bam; 

I did write, 

I wrote, r 

Puta-bam ; 

laid think. 

/ thought., 

Vive-bam ; 

I did live. 

I lived. 

Ambula-bam ; 

I did walk , 

I walked. 

Move-barn ; 

Idid move,. 

/ moved. 

D.ole-bam.; 

I did ail. 

I ailed.. 

Luge-bam ; 

I did mourn , 

I mourned. 

Obi-bam ; 

I did de. 

I died. 

Gaude-bam ; 

I did rejoice , 

I rejoiced. . 

Incipie-bam; 

I did begin , 

I began. 

Facie-bam ; 

I did make. 

I made. 

Fodie-bam-; 

I did dig, 

I dug. 

Ride-bam ; 

I did laugh, 

I laughed. 

Imple-bam ; 

IdidJIJ, 

Ifiled. 

Abftine-bam; 

I didforbear, 

Iforbore ... 


It 
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Language. It is unneceflary to make any remarks on the Latin 
v words in this example : but in the Engliih tranflation 
we have carefully marked in the firft column die words 
without any infle&ion; and in the fecond, have put 
down the fame meaning by an inflection of our verb ; 
which we have been enabled to do, from a peculiar 
excellency in our own language unknown to any other 
either ancient or modern. Were it neceflary to pur- 
fue this fubjeCt farther, we might obferve, that the 
perftB tenfe in all the conjugations ends univerfally in. 
7 , the pluperfB in eram, and the future in am or bo ; 
in the fubjun&ive mood, die imperfeB univerfally in 
rem, the perfeSl in erim, the pluperfeB in issem, and 
the future in ero : and as a ftill greater famenefs is 
obfervable in the different variations for the perfons in 
thefe tenfes, feeing the firft perfon plural in all tenfes 
ends in mus, and the fecond perfon in tis, with little 
variation in the other perfons; it is evident that, in 
refpeft of diverfity of founds, this method of conjuga¬ 
ting verbs by inflexion, is greatly inferior to the more 
natural method of exprefling the various connections 
and relations of the verbal attributive by different 
17 words, ufually called auxiliaries. 

Variety of The fecond particular, by which the different me- 
expreffions, (hods of marking the relation of the verbal attributive 
can affeCt language, arifes from the variety of expref- 
fions which either of thefe may admit of in uttering 
the fame fentiment. In this refpeCt, likewife, the me¬ 
thod of conjugating by inflection feems to be deficient. 
Thus the prelent of the indicative mood in Latin can 
at moil be exprefied only in two ways, viz. scribo, 
and ego scribo ; which ought perhaps in ftriCtnefs to 
be admitted only as one : whereas, in Engliih, we can 
vary it in four different ways, viz. 1 ft,. I write ; idly, 
I do write ; $dly. Write I do ; 4 tfcjy, Write do 
I (d). And if we confider the further variation which 
thefe receive in power as well as in found, by having 
the emphafis placed - on the different words ; inftead of 
four, we will find eleven different variations : thus, ijl, 
I write, with the emphafis upon the I; — idly, I 
write, with the emphafis upon the word write. 
Let any one pronounce thefe with the different em¬ 
phafis neceflary, and he will be immediately fatisfied 
that they are not only diftinCt from each other with 
refpeCl to meaning, but alfo with regard to found; and 
the fame mull be underftood of all the other parts of 
this example. 

3. I do write, 8. Write I do, 

4. 7 do write, 9. White do 7 , 

5. I do white, to. Write do I, 

6 . Write I do, I I. Write do I. 

7. Write I do, h 

2 


None of the Latin tenfes admit of more variations Language > 

than the two abovementioned : nor do almoll any v -- 

of the Engliih admit of fewer than in the above ex¬ 
ample ; and feveral of thefe phrafes, which mull be 
confldered as exaCt tranflations of fome of the tenfes 
of the Latin verb, admit of many more. Thus the 
imperfeCt of the fubjunClive mood, which in Latin 
admits of the above two variations, admits in Engliih 
of the following: 

1. I might have written. 4. Written might have I. 

2. Written I might have. 5. I written might have. 

3. Have written / might. 6. Have writtem might 1 . 

And if we likewife confider the variations which may 
be produced by a variation of the emphafis, they will 
be as under. 

1. I might have written, 13. Written might have I. 

2. I might have written. 14. Written might have I. 

3. I might have written. 15. Written might have I. 

4. 1 might have written. 16. Written might have!. 

5. written I might have, 17. I written might have. 

6 . Written l might have. 18. I written might have. 

7. Written I might have. 19, I written might have. 

8. Written I might have. 20. I written might have. 

9. Have written I might. 21. Have written might I. 

10. Have written I might. 22. Have written might I, 

11. Have written I might. 23. Have written might I. 

12. Have written / might. 24. Have written might I. 

In all 24 variations, inftead of two.—If we likewife 
confider, that the Latins were obliged to employ the 
fame word, not only to exprefs “ I might have written, 
but alfo, “ I could, I would, or I Jhould have written •f 
each of which would admit of the fame variations as 
the word might} we have in all ninety-fix different ex- 
preflions in Engliih for the fame phrafe which in Latin 
admits only of two, unlefs they have recourfe to other 
forced turns of expreffion, which the defects of their 
verbs in this particular has compelled them to in¬ 
vent. 

But if it Ihould be objected, that the laft circum- 
ftance we have taken notice of as a defeCt, can only 
be confidered as a defeCt of the Latin language, and 
is not to be attributed to the inflexion of their verbs, 
feeing they might have had a particular tenfe for each 
of thefe different words might, could, would, and Jhould; * 

we anfwer, that, even admitting this excufe as valid, 
the fuperiority of the analogous language, as fuch, 
ftill remains in this refpeCl as 21 to 1.—Yet even this 
conceffion is greater than ought to have been made: 

For as the difficulty of forming a fufficient variety of 
words for all the different modifications which a verb 
may be made to undergo is too great for any rude peo- 


(d) We are fufficiently aware, that the laft variation cannot in ftririnefs be confidered as good language $ 
although many examples of this manner of ufing it in ferious compofmons, both in poerty and profe, might 
be eafily produced from the bell authors in the Engliih language—But however unjufti liable it may be to 
ufe it in ferious compofttion ; yet, when judicioufly employed in works of humour, this and other forced 
expreffions of the like nature produce a fine effect, by. giving- a burlefque air to the language, and beauti¬ 
fully contra (ling it to the purer diction of folid reafoning. The fagacious Shakefpeake has, on many occa- 
fions, fhowed ho-w fuccefsfully thefe may be employed in compofnion, particularly in drawing the charaCler of 
ancient Pifiol in Henry V. Without this liberty, Butler would have found greater difficulty in drawing the 
inimitable charaCler of Hudibras.—Let this apology fuffice for our having inferted this and other variations of 
the fame kind; which, although they may be often improper for ferious compofition, have ftill their ufe in 
language. 
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Language, pie to overcome; we find, that every nation which 

-- - has adopted this mode of inflection, not excepting the 

Greeks themfelves, has been obliged to remain fatis- 
fied with fewer words than would have been neceflary 
even to eft'edt this purpofe, and make the fame word 
ferve a double, treble, or even quadruple office, as in 
the Latin tenfe which gave rife to thefe obfervations : 
So that, however in phyfical neceflity this may not 
be chargeable upon this particular mode of condruc- 
tion, yet in moral certainty it mult always be the cafe ; 
and therefore we may fafely conclude, that the mode 
of varying verbs by inflexion affords lefs variety in the 
arrangement of the words of the particular phrafes, 
than the method of varying them by the help of auxi- 
»8 liaries. 

Precifion But if there (hould flill remain any fhadow ©f doubt 
of mean- ; n the m md °f the reader, whether the method of va- 
whi'c'h h r y* n S the verbs by inflexion is inferior to that by aitxi- 
Englifli is ^ arles i with regard to diverfity of founds, or variety 
fuperior to °f expreffion; there cannot be the lead doubt, but 
the Latin that with refpect to precifion, diftindlnefs, and accu- 
bnguage. racy, in expreffing any idea, the latter enjoys a fupe- 
riority beyond all comparifon.—Thus the Latin verb 
Amo, may be Englifhed either by the words, I love, 
or l do love, and the emphafis placed upon any of the 
words that the circumdances may require ; by means 
of which, the meaning is pointed out with a force and 
energy which it is altogether impoffible to produce by 
the ufe of any Angle word. The following line from 
Shakefpeare’s Othello may ferve as an example : 

-Excellent wretch! 

Perdition catch my foul, but I do love thee : 

In which the drong emphafis upon the word do, gives 
it a force and energy which conveys, in an irrefiftible 
manner, a mod perfect knowledge of the fituation of 
the mind of the fpeaker at the time.—That the whole 
energy of the expreffion depends upon this feemingly 
infignificant word, we may be at once fatisSed of, by 
keeping it away in this manner: 

-Excellent wretch! 

Perdition catch my foul, but I love thee. 

How poor—how tame—how infignificant is this, when 
compared with the other! Here nothing remains but 
a tame aflertion, ufhered in with a pompous exclama¬ 
tion which could not here be introduced with any de¬ 
gree of propriety. Whereas, in the way that Shake- 
fpeare has left it to us, it has an energy which nothing 
can furpafs; for, overpowered with the irrefidible 
force of Defdemona’s charms, this drong exclamation 
is extorted from the foul of Othello in fpite of him- 
felf. Surprifed at this tender emotion, which brings 
to his mind all thofe amiable qualities for which he 
had fo much edeemed her, and at the fame time fully 
imprefled with the firm perfuafion of her guilt, he burds 
out into that feemingly ineanfiftent exclamation, Ex¬ 
cellent wretch ! and then he adds in the warmth of his 
furprife,—thinking it a thing mod adonifhing that 
any warmth of affeftion fliould dill remain in his 
bread, he even confirms it with an oath,— Perdition 
catch my foul hut l do love thee. — c ‘ In fpite of all the 
falfehoods with which I know thou had deceived me 
—in fpite of all the crimes of which I know thee 
Vol. IX. 


guilty—in fpite of all thofe reafons for which I ought Language, 
to hate thee—in fpite of myfelf,—dill I find that I v * 
love,—yes, I do love thee.” We look upon it as a 
thing altogether impoffible to transfufe the energy of 
this expreffion into any language whofe verbs are regu¬ 
larly infledted. 

In the fame manner we might go through all the 
other tenfes, and (how that the lame fuperiority is 
to be found in each.—Thus, in the perfect tenfe of the 
Latins, indead of the fimple amavi, we fay, I have 
loved ; and by the liberty we have of putting the 
emphafis upon any of the words which compofe this 
phrafe, we can in the mod accurate manner fix the 
precife idea which we mean to excite: for if we fay, 

I have loved, with the emphafis upon the word /, it 
at once points out the perfon as the principal objedt 
in that phrafe, and makes us naturally look for a con- 
trad in fome other perfon, and the other parts of the 
phrafe becomes fubordinate to it;—“ He has loved thee 
much, but I have loved thee infinitely more.” The 
Latins too, as they were not prohibited from joining 
the pronoun with their verb, were alfo acquainted with 
this excellence, which Virgil has beautifully ufed in 
this verfe : 

-Nos patriam fugimus ; 

Tu, Tilyre, lentus in umbra. See. 

But we are not only enabled thus to didinguiih the 
perfon in as powerful a manner as the Latins, but can 
alfo with the fame facility point out any of the other 
circumdances as principals; for if we fay, with the 
emphafis upon the word have, “ I have loved,” it 
as naturally points out the time as the principal objedt, 
and makes us look for a contrad in that peculiarity, 

I have : I have loved indeed ;—my imagination has 
been lead adray—my reafon has been perverted :—but, 
now that time has opened my eyes, I can fmile at 
thofe imaginary didrefles which once perplexed me.” 

—In the fame manner we can put the emphafis upon 
the other word of the phrafe loved ,—•“ I have loved.” 

—Here the paffion is exhibited as the principal circum- 
dance ; and as this can never be excited without fome 
objedt, we naturally wifli to know the objedt of that 
paffion—“ Who ! what have you loved ?” are the na¬ 
tural quedions we would put in this cafe. “ I have 

loved- Eliza.” - In this manner we are, on all 

occafions, enabled to exprefs, with the utmod preci¬ 
fion, that particular idea which we would wifli to ex¬ 
cite, fo as to give an energy and perfpicuity to the 
language, which can never be attained by thofe lan¬ 
guages whofe verbs are conjugated by infledtion : and 
if to this we add the inconvenience which all infledted 
languages are fubjedt to, by having too fmall a num¬ 
ber of tenfes, fo as to be compelled to make one 
word, on many occaflons fupply the place of two, 
three, or .even four, the balance is turned dill more in 
our favour.—Thus, in Latin, the fame word amabo 
dands for jhall or will love, fo that the reader is left to 
guefs from the context which of the two meanings it 
was mold likely the writer had in view.—In the fame 
manner may or can love are exprefled by the fame 
word a mem; as are alfo might, could, would, or Jhould 
love, by the Angle word ama&em, as we have already 
obferved ; fo that the reader is left to guefs which of 

3 Y thefe 
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language, thefe four meanings the writer intended to exprefs: 

1 ^ which occaftons a perplexity 1 very different from that 

clear- precifion which our language allows of, by not 
only pointing out the different words, but alfo by al¬ 
lowing us to put the emphafis upon any of them we 
pleafe, which fuperadds energy and force to the preci- 
jp lion it would have had without that affiftance. 

The roe- Upon the whole, therefore, after the moll candid 
thud of examination, we muff conclude, that the method 
coujuga- c £ conjugating verbs by inflexion is inferior to that 
t^nSec* 8 w ^' c ^ * 3 performed by the help of auxiliaries; —be- 
tioiUnferi- cau ^ e ’ t does not afford fuch a diverlity of founds,— 
or to that nor allow fuch variety in the arrangement of expref- 
which is fion for the fame thought,—-nor give fo great diftinc- 
performed tien and precifion in the meaning. — It is, however, 
hy. auxilia-. ^tended with one confiderable advantage above the 
other method : for as the words ®f which it is formed 
are neceffarily of greater length, and more fonorous, 
than in the analogous languages, it admits of a more 
flowing harmony of expreflion; for the number of 
monofyllables in this laft greatly checks that pompous 
dignity which naturally refults from longer words. 
Whether this Angle- advantage is fufficient to counter¬ 
balance all the other defects with which it is attended, 
is left to the judgment of the reader to determine :— 
but we may remark,, before we quit the fubjeCt, that 
even this excellence is attended with fome peculiar in¬ 
conveniences, which fha-11 be more particularly pointed 
out in the fequel. 

But perhaps it might Hill be cfbjeded, that although 
the comparifon we have made above may be fair, and 
the conclufion juft, with regard to the Latin and En- 
glilh languages ; yet it does not appear clear, that on 
that account the method of conjugating verbs by in- 
jhaion is inferior to that by auxiliaries ; for although it 
be allowed that the Latin language i-s defective in point 
of- tenfes; yet if a language were formed which had 
a fufficient number of infleCted tenfes to anfwer every 
purpofe; if it had for inftance, a word properly 
formed for every variation of each tenfe; one for I 
love, Another for I do love ; one for IJhaU,. another for 
/ will love; one for I might, another for I could, and 
would, and Jhould love ; and fo on through all the o- 
ther tenfes ; that this language would not be liable to 
the objedions we have brought againft the infledion 
of verbs ; and that of courfe, the objedions we have 
brought are only valid againft thofe languages which 
have followed that mode and executed it imperfedly. 
-—We anfwer, that although this would in fome mea- 
fure remedy the evil, yet it would not remove it entire¬ 
ly. For, in the firft place, unlefs every verb, or every 
fmall number o-f verbs, were conjugated- in one way, 
having the found of the words in each tenfe, and di- 
vifton of tenfes, as we may fay different from all the 
other-conjugations,—it would always occafton a fame- 
nefs of found, which would in fome meafure. prevent 
that- variety of founds fo proper for a language- And 


even if this could be effeded, it would not give ftich a Language, 
latitude to the expreflion as auxiliaries allow ; for al- '— " v — 
though there fhould be two words, one for I might, and 
another for I could love; yet as thefe are Angle words, 
they cannot be varied ; whereas, by auxiliaries, either 
of thefe can be varied 24 different ways, as has been 
fhown above. In the laft place, no Angle word can 
ever exprefs all that variety of meaning which we can 
do by the help of our auxiliaries and the emphafis. / 
have loved, if expreffed by any one word, could only 
denote at all times one diftind meaning; fo that to 
give it the power of ours, three diftind words at leaft 
would be neceffary. However, if all this were done; 
that is, if there were a diftind conjugation formed for 
every 40 or 50 verbs;—it each of the tenfes were 
properly formed, and all of them different from every 
other tenfe as well as every other verb ; and thefe all 
carried through each of the different perfons, fo as to 
be all different from one another ;—and if likewife there 
were a diftind word to mark each of the feparate 
meanings which the fame tenfe could be made to afe 
fume by' means of the emphafts; and if all this infi¬ 
nite variety of words could be formed in a diftind 
manner, different from each other, and harmonious; 
this language would have powers greater than any that 
could be formed by auxiliaries, if it were poffible for 
the human powers to acquire fuch- a degree of know¬ 
ledge as to be able to employ it with facility* Bat 
how could this be attained, fince upwards of ten thon- 
fand words would be necellary to form the variations 
of any one verb, - and a hundred times that number 
would not include the knowledge of the verbs alone of 
fuch a language (e)‘! —How much, therefore, ought 
we to admire the Ample perfpicuity of our language, 
which enables us, by the proper application of ten or 
twelve feemingly trifling words, the meaning and ufe 
of which can be attained with the utmoft eafe, to ex¬ 
prefs all that could be expreffed by this unwieldy ap¬ 
paratus ? What can equal the ftmplicity or the power 
of the one method, but the well known powers of tic 
24 letters, the knowledge of which can be obtained 
with, fo much eafe—and their powers know no limits ? 

—or, what can be compared to the fancied perfection 
of the other, but the tranfeript of it which the Chi- 
nefe feem to have formed in their unintelligible lan¬ 
guage ? 

Having thus confldered pretty fully the advantages 
and defefts of each of thefe two methods of varying 
verbs, we cannot help feeling a fecret wifh arife in our 
mind, that there had been a people fagacious enough 
to have united the powers Of the one method with 
thofe of the other; nor can we help being furprifed, 
that among the changes which took place in the feve- 
ral languages of Europe after the downfal of the Ro¬ 
man monarchy, fome of them did not accidentally 
ftumbfe on the method of doing it. From many con¬ 
curring circumftances, it feems probable that the great- 

eft 


(e) This afferti.on may perhaps appear to many very much exaggerated r but if any fliould think fo, we 
only beg the favour that lie will fet himfelf to mark all the variations of tenfes, mode, perfon, and number, 
which an Englifh verb can be made to affume, varying each of thefe in every way that it will admit, both as 
to the diverAty of expreffiou and . the emphafts; he will foon be convinced that we have here faid nothing more 
than enough. 
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Langm gt. ell part, if riot all the Gothic nations that over-van 
- v " Italy at that time, had their verbs varied by the help 
of auxiliaries; and many of the modern European 
languages which have fprung from them, have fo far 
borrowed from the Latin, as to have fome of the tenfes 
of their verbs infledfed : yet the Englifh alone have in 
any inftance combined the joint powers of the two: 
which could only be done by forming infledtions for the 
different tenfes in the fame manner as the Latins, and 
at the fame time retaining the original method of va¬ 
rying t'.em by auxiliaries ; by which means either the 
one or the other method could have been employed as 
occafion required. We have luckily two tenfes formed 
in that way; the prefent of the indicative, and the aorift 
of the pajl. In almoft all our verbs thefe can be decli¬ 
ned either with or without auxiliaries. Thus the pre¬ 
fent, without an auxiliary, is, l love, l write, I /peak ; 
with an auxiliary; I do love, I do write, I do /peak. In 
die fame manner, the part; tenfe, by inflection, is, I lo¬ 
ved, [ wrote , IJpoke ; by auxiliaries. I did love, I did 
/peak, I did write. Every author, who knows any thing 
of the power of the Englifh language, knows the ufe 
which maybe made of this diftindtion. What a pity is 
it that we fhould have ftopt fhort fo foon ! how blind 
was it in fo many other nations to imitate the defedls, 
without making a proper ufe of that beautiful lan- 


many of the different cafes, in the different declenfions Lang uage- 
have exadlly the fame founds, as we mail have occa- 
fion to remark more fully hereafter. We might here 
produce examples to fhow the great fimilarity of founds 
between different nouns in the Latin language, and va¬ 
riety in the Englifh, in the fame way as we did of the 
verbs : but as every reader in the leaf! acquainted with 
thefe two languages can fatisfy himlelf in this particu¬ 
lar, without any further trouble than by marking down 
any number of Latin nouns, with their tranflations in¬ 
to Englifh, we think it unneceffary to dwell longer on 
this particular. 

But if the infledlion of nouns is a difadvantage Inferior 
to a language in point of diverfity of founds, it is very with re- 
much the reverfe with regard to the variety it allows £ arcl t0 the 
in the arranging the words of the phrafe. Here, in- 
deed, the tranfpofitive language fhines forth in all its worcls ° in . 
glory, and the analogous muff yield the palm with- fenteace; 
out the fmallefl difpute. For as the nominative cafe but 
(or that noun which is the caufe of the energy ex- 
preffed by the verb) is different from the accufative (or 
that noun upon which the energy expreffed by the verb 
is exerted), thefe may be placed in. any fituation that 
the writer fhall think proper, without occafioning the 
fmallefl: confufion: whereas in the analogous languages, 
as thefe two different ftates of the noun are expreffed 


40 
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guage which is now numbered among the dead ! 

After the verbs, the next moft confiderable varia¬ 
tion we find between the analogous and tranfpofitive 
languages is in the nouns ; the latter varying the dif¬ 
ferent cafes of thefe by inflection; whereas the former 
exprefs all the different variations of them by the help 
of other words prefixed, called prepofitions. Now, if 
we confider the advantages or difadvantages of either 
of thefe methods under the fame heads as we have done 
the verbs, we fhall find, that with regard to the firft 
particular, viz. variety of founds, almoft the fame re- 


by the fame word, they cannot be diftinguifhed but by 
their pofition alone: fo that the noun which is the ef¬ 
ficient caufe muft always precede the verb, and that 
which is the paffive fubjedt muft follow; which greatly 
cramps the harmonious flow of compofition.—Thus 
the Latins, without the fmallefl: perplexity in the mean¬ 
ing, could fay either Brutum amavit Gaffius, or CafJiu-s 
amavit Brutum, or Brutum CaJJius amavit, or Cqjjhts 
Brutum amavit. As the termination of the word Cafl-' 
fius always points out that it is in the nominative cafe, 
and therefore that he is the perfon from whom the 


marks may be made as upon the verbs; for if we energy proceeds; and in the fame manner, as the ter- 
compare any particular noun by itfelf, the variety of mination of the word Brutum points out that it is in 


found appears much greater between the different cafes 
in the tranfpofitive, than between the tranflation of 
thefe in the analogous language. Thus rex, regis, 
reg i, regem, &c. are more diftindl from one another 
in point of found, than the tranflation of thefe, a king, 
of a king, to a king, a king Sic. But if we proceed one 
ftep further, and confider the variety which is produ¬ 
ced in the language in general by the one or the other 
of thefe methods, the cafe is entirely reverfed. For as 
it would have been- impoffible to form diftinct varia¬ 
tions, different from one another, for each cafe of eve¬ 
ry noun, they have been obliged to reduce all their 
nouns into a few general clafles, called declenfions, and 
u to give to all thofe included under each clafs the fame 
The for- termination in every cafe; which produces a like fimi- 
mer fupe- larity of found with what we already obferved was oc- 
nor m di- ca ft 0 ned to the verbs from the fame caufe; whereas in 
hmiuff ° t ^ le ana }°g ous languages, as there is no neceflity for any 
conftraint, there is almoft as great a variety of founds 
as there is of nouns. The Latins have only five dif¬ 
ferent declenfions ; fo that all the great number of 
words of this general order muft be reduced to the ve¬ 
ry fmall diverfity of founds which thefe few clafles ad¬ 
mit of; and even the founds of thefe few clafles are 
not fo much diverfified as they might have been, as 


the accufative cafe, and confequently that he is the ob¬ 
ject upon whom the energy is exerted; the meaning 
continues ftill diftindt and clear, notwithftanding of all 
thefe feveral variations: whereas in the Englifh lan¬ 
guage, we could only fay Cafjius loved Brutus, or, by 
a more forced phrafeology, Caffius Brutus loved: Were 
we to reverfe the cafe, as in in the Latin, the meaning 
alfo would be reverfed; for if we fay Brutus loved Cafl 
Jius, it is evident, that, inftead of being the perfon be¬ 
loved, as before, Brutus now becomes the perfon from 
whom the energy proceeds, and Cafjius becomes the 
objedt beloved.—In this refpedt, therefore, the analo¬ 
gous languages are greatly inferior to the tranfpofitive; 
and indeed it is from this fingle circumftance alone that 
they derive their chief excellence. 

But although it thus appears evident, that any 
language, which has a particular variation of its nouns 
to diftinguifh the accufative from the nominative cafe, 
has an advantage over thofe languages which have none; 
yet it does not appear that any other of their cafes adds 
to the variety, but rather the reverfe: for, in Latin, we 
can only fay Amor Dei; in Englifh the fame phrafe 
may be rendered, either ,—the love of God—of God the 
love,—a r, by a more forced arrangement, God the love 
of. And as thefe oblique cafes, as the Latins called 
3 Y z them, 
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Lang uage, them? except the accufative, are clearly diftinguiflied 
v ~ from one another, and from the nominative, by the pre- 
pofition which accompanies them, we are not confined 
to any particular arrangement with regard to thefe as 
with the accufative, but may place them in what order 
we pleafe, as in Milton’s elegant invocation at the be¬ 
ginning of Paradife Loft: 

Of man’s firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 

With lofs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reftore us, and regain the blifsful feat, 

Sing, heavenly Mufe. 

In this fentence the tranfpofition is almoft as great as 
the Latin language would admit of, and the meaning 
as diftinX as if Milton had begun with the plain lan¬ 
guage of profe, thus,—“ Heavenly mufe, fing of man’s 
firft difobedience,” &c. 

Before we leave this head, we may remark, that the 
little attention which feems to have been paid to this 
peculiar advantage derived from the ufe of an accufa¬ 
tive cafe different from the nominative, is fomewhat fur-- 
prifing. The Latins, who had more occafion to attend 
to this with care than any other nation, and even the 
Greeks themfelves, have in many cafes overlooked it, as 
is evident from the various inftances we meet with in 
their languages where this is not diftinguifhed. For all 
nouns of the neuter gender both in Greek and Latin 
have in every declenfion their nominative and accufa¬ 
tive Angular alike. Nor in the plural of fuch nouns 
is there any diftinXian between thefe two cafes; and 
in Latin all nouns whatever oi the third, fourth, and 
fifth declenfions, of which the number is very conft- 
derable, have their nominative and accufative plural 
alike. So that their language reaps no advantage in 
this refpeX from almoft one half of their nouns. Nor 
have any of the modem languages in Europe, however 
much they may have borrowed from the ancient lan¬ 
guages in other refpeXs, attempted to copy from them 
in this particular ; from which perhaps more advantage 
would have been gained, than from copying all the 
other fuppofed excellencies of their language^—But to 
return to our fubjeX. 

greatly fu- It remains that we confider, whether the inflexion 
perior as of nouns gives any advantage over the method of defi¬ 
ne precifion ning them by prepofitions, in point of diftinXnefs and 
of mean- precifion of meaning ? But in this refpeX, too, the ana- 
in °‘- 1 -ogous languages mu ft come off victorious. Indeed this 
is the particular in which their greateft excellence con- 
fifts, nor was it, we believe, ever difputed, but that, in 
point of accuracy and precifion, this method mull ex¬ 
cel all others, however it may be defective in other re- 
fpccts. We obferved under this head, when fpeaking of 
verbs, that it might perhaps be poffible to form a lan¬ 
guage by inflexion which lhouldbe capable of as great 
accuracy as in the more Ample order of auxiliaries: but 
this would have been fuch an infinite labour, that it 
was not to be expeXed that ever human powers would 
have been able to- accomplifh it. More eafy would it 
have been to have formed the feveral inflexions of the 
nouns fo different from one another, as to have render¬ 
ed it impoffible ever to miftake the meaning. Yet even 
this has not been attempted. And as we find that thofe. 


languages which have adopted the method of indexing Language, 
their verbs are more imperfeX in point of precifion v ' 

than the other, fo the fame may be faid of infleXing 
the nouns : for, not to mention the energy which the 
analogous languages acquire by putting the accent 
upon the noun, or its prepolition (when in an oblique 
cafe), according as the fubjeX may require, to exprefs 
which variation of meaning no particular variety of 
words have been invented in any infleXed language, 
they are not even complete in other refpeXs. The La¬ 
tin, in particular, is in many cafes defeXive, the fame 
termination being employed in many inftances for dif¬ 
ferent cafes of the fame noun. Thus the genitive and 
dative Angular, and nominative and vocative plural, of 
the firft declenfion, are all exaXly alike, and can on¬ 
ly be diftinguiflied from one another by the formation 
of the fentences \—as are alfo the nominative, voca¬ 
tive,, and ablative fingular, and the dative and ablative- 
plural. In the feeond, the genitive fingular, and no¬ 
minative and vocative plural, are the fame; as are al¬ 
fo the dative and ablative fingular, and dative and ab¬ 
lative plural; except thofe in um, whofe nominative, 
accufative, and vocative fingular, and nominative, ac¬ 
cufative, and vocative plural, are alike. The other three 
declenfions agree in as many of their cafes as thefe do; 
which evidently tends to perplex the meaning, unlefs 
the hearer is-particularly attentive to, and well acquaint¬ 
ed with, the particular conftruXion of the other parts 
of the fentence; all of which is totally removed, and 
the, cleared certainty exhibited at once, by the help- 
of prepofitions in the analogous languages 

It will hardly be neceffary to enter into fuch a mi¬ 
nute examination of the advantages or difadvantages 
attending the variation of adjedives; as it will ap-. 
pear evident, from what has been already faid, that 
the endowing them with terminations fimilar to, and 
correfponding with, JubJlaniives, muff tend ftill more 
to increafe the fimilarity of founds in any language, 
than any of thofe particulars we have already taken 
notice of; and were it not for the liberty which they 
have, in tranfpofitive languages, of feparating the ad- 
jeXive from the fubftantive, this muff have oceafioned 
fuch. a jingle of fimilar founds as could not fail to have 
been mod difgufting to the ear : but as it would have 
been impoffible in many cafes, in thofe languages where 
the verbs and nouns are infleXed, to have pronounced 
the words which ought ta have followed each , other, 
unlefs theiir adjeXives could have been feparated from, 
the fuhftantives; therefore, to remedy this inconveni¬ 
ence, they were forced to devife this unnatural method 
of infleXing them alfo t by which means it is eafy to 
recognife to what fubftantive any adjeXive has a re¬ 
ference, in whatever part of the fentence it may be 
placed. In thefe languages, therefore, this inflexion, 
both as to gender, number,, and cafe, becomes abfo- 
lutely neceffary; and, by the diverfity which it ad¬ 
mitted in the arranging the words of the feveral phrafes, 
might counterbalance the jingle of fimilar founds which 
it introduced into the language, 24 

Having thus examined the mod ftriking particu- Thefe ttfro 
lars in which the tranfpofitive and analogous lan- 
guages differ, and endeavoured to fliow the general ten- ] ang „ a g e 
deucy of every one of the particulars feparately, it compared 
would not be fair to difmifs the fubjeX without con-as to their 
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their general tendency in that light: for we all know, 
that it often happens in human inventions, that every 
part which compofes a whole, taken feparately, may 
appear extremely fine; and yet, when all thefe parts 
are put together, they may not agree, but produce 
a jarring and confufion very different from what we 
might have expefted. We therefore imagine a few 
remarks upon the genius of each of thefe two diftindl 
idioms of language confldered as a whole will not be 
deemed ufelefs. 

Although all languages agree in this refpeft, that 
they are the means of conveying the ideas of one man 
to another ; yet as there is an infinite variety of ways 
in which we might wifh to convey thefe ideas, fome- 
times by the eafy and familiar mode of converfation, 
and at other times by more foiemn addrelfes to the 
underflanding, by pompous declamation, &c. it may 
fo happen, that the genius of one language may be 
more properly adapted to the one of thefe than the o- 
ther, while another language may excel in the oppo- 
fite particular. This is exadtly the cafe in the two 
general idioms of which we now treat. Every par- 
tictdar in a tranfpofitive language, is peculiarly calcu¬ 
lated for that foiemn dignity which is neceffary for 
pompous orations. Long founding words, formed by 
the inflection of the different parts of fpeech,—flowing 
periods, in which the attention is kept awake by the 
harmony of the founds, and in expectation of that 
word which is to unravel the whole,—if compofed by 
a fkilful artift, are admirably fuited to that foiemn dig¬ 
nity and awful grace which conftitute the effence of a 
public harangue. On the contrary, in private conver¬ 
fation, where the mind wilbes to unbend itfelf with 
eafe, thefe become fo many clogs which encumber 
and perplex. At thefe moments we wifh to transfufe 
our thoughts with eafe and facility—we are tired with 
every unneceffary fyllable—and wifh to be freed from, 
the trouble of attention as much as may be. Like our 
ftate-robes, we would wifh to lay afide our pompous 
language, and enjoy ourfelves at home with freedom 
and eafe. Here the folemnity and windings of the 
tranfpofitive language are burdenfome ; while the faci¬ 
lity with which a fentiment can be expreffed in the ana¬ 
logous language is the thing that we wifh to acquire. 
Accordingly in Terence and Plautus, where the beau¬ 
ties of dialogue are moll charmingly difplayed, tranf- 
pofition is fparingly ufed. In this humble, though 
moil engaging fphere, the analogous language moves 
unrivalled ;—in this it wifhes to indulge, and never tires. 
But it in vain attempts to rival the tranfpofitive in dig¬ 
nity and pomp: The number of monosyllables inter¬ 
rupt the flow of harmony; and although they may 
give a greater variety of founds, yet they do not na¬ 
turally poffefs that dignified gravity which fuits the 
other language. This, then, muft be confldered as 
the ftriking particular in the genius of thefe two dif¬ 
ferent idioms, which marks their characters. 

If we confider the effects which thefe two diffe¬ 
rent characters of language muft naturally produce 
upon the people who employ them, we will foon per¬ 
ceive, that the genius of the analogous language is 
much more favourable for the mod engaging purpofes 
of life, the civilizing the human mind by mutual in- 
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tercourfe of thought, than the tranfpofitive. For as it Language, 
is chiefly by the ufe of fpeech that man is raifed above 
the brute creation ;—as it is by this means he improves 
every faculty of his mind, and, to the obfervations 
which he may himfelf have made, has the additional 
advantage of the experience of thofe with whom he 
may converfe, as well as the knowledge which the hu¬ 
man race have acquired by the accumulated experience 


of all preceding ages :—as it is by the enlivening glow 
of converfation that kindred fouls catch fire from onc- 
another, that thought produces thought, and each 
improves upon the other, till they foar beyond the 
bounds which human reafon, if left alone, could ever 
have afpired to;—we muft furely confider that lan¬ 
guage as the moft beneficial to fociety, which moll ef¬ 
fectually removes thefe bars that obftrud its- progrefs. 

Nov.-, the genius of the ana'ogous languages is fo eafy, 
fo Ample and plain, as to be within the reach of every 
one who is born in the country where it is ufed 
to fpeak it with facility; even the rudeft among the 
vulgar can hardly fall into any confiderable gramma¬ 
tical errors : whereas, in the tranfpofitive languages, fo 
many rules are neceflary to be attended to, and fo 
much variation is produced in the meaning, by the 
flighteft variations in the found, that it requires a ftudy 
far above the reach of the illiterate mechanic ever 
to attain. So that, how perfedt foever the language 
may be when fpoken with purity, the bulk of the na¬ 
tion muft ever labour under the inconvenience of rude- 
nefs and inaccuracy of fpeech, and all the evils which 
this naturally produces.—Accordingly, we find, that 
in Rome, a man, even in the higheft rank, received 
ds much honour, and was as much diftinguifhed a- 
mong his equals, for being able to converfe with eafe,. 
as a modern author would be for writing in an eafy 
and elegant ftyle ; and Csefar among his contempo¬ 
raries was as much efteemed for his fuperiority in fpeak- 
ing the language in ordinary converfation with eafe 
and elegance, as for his powers of oratory, his fkill in 
arms, or his excellence in literary compofition. It is. 
needlefs to point out the many inconveniences which this 
muft unavoidably produce in a ftate. It is fufficient 
to obferve, that it naturally tends to introduce a vaft 
diftinCtion between the different orders of men ; to fet 
an impenetrable barrier between thofe born in a high 
and thofe born in a low ftation ; to keep the latter in 
ignorance and barbarity, while it elevates the former 
to fuch a height as muft fubject the other to be eafily 
led by every popular demagogue.—How far the hiftory 
of the nations who have followed this idiom of lan-.. 
guage confirms this obfervation, every one is left to 
judge for himfelf. 

Having thus confldered Language In general, andft * 
pointed out the genius and tendency of the two moft 
diftinguifhed idioms which have prevailed; we fhall 
clofe thefe remarks with a few obfervations. upon the 
particular nature and genius of thofe languages which 
are now chiefly fpoken or ftndied in Europe. , 

Of all the nations whofe memory hiftory has tranf- Obferva-. 
mitted to us, none have been fo eminently diftinguifhed tK >ns 0,1 
for their literary accomplifhjnents, as well as acquain- thofe lai1 ' 
tance with the polite arts, as the Greeks ; nor , are we ^cf-Tare 
as yet acquainted with a language poffefTed of fo many D0W(i hiefly 
advantages, with fo few, defeats, as that which they fpoken or 

ufed, ftndied in 
Europe, 
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I^guigc^ ufed, and which continues frill to-be known by their called ctnalqgou?. .fiat as thofe nations who fpoke this Language. 

v name.—The neceffary connection between the progrefs language were all governed-by popular affemblies, and v ' 

of knowledge and the improvement of language has as no authority could be obtained among them but by 

been already explained; fo that it will not be fur- a fkill in rhetoric and the powers of perfuafion ; it 

pnfing to find their progrefs in the one keep pace became neceffary for every one, who wifhed to acquire 

with that of the other: but it will be of utility to power or confideration.in the ftate, to improve him- 

point out fome advantages which that diftinguiflied felfin the knowledge of that language, in the ufe of 

people poffefled, which other nations, perhaps not lefs which alone he could expect honours or reputation, 

didinguidied for talents 01 tade, have not enjoyed, Hence it happened, that while the vivacity of the 

which have contributed to render their language the people rendered it eafy, the great men ftudioufly im- 

moft uiiiverfally admired in ancient as well as in modern proved every excellence that it could reap from its 

times, powers as a tranfpofitive language ; fo that, when brought 

The great . "It has been already obferved, that the original inhabi- to its utmoft perfection by the amazing genius of the 

Superiority tants of Greece, who were grofs lavages, and whofelan- great Demodhenes, It attained a power altogether un- 

d 1 ® , guageof courfe would be very rudeandnarrow, were firfl known to any other language.—Thus happily cir- 

i,reek an- j ame j by gfoe Pelafgi, an eaftern or an Egyptian tribe, cumftanced, the Greek language arrived at that envied 

fng towhat ^ rom t ^ le ea ^ ^ * s we ^ known that arts and fciences pre-eminence which it dill juftly retains. Prom the 

caufes. were fpread over the red of the world, and that Egypt progrefs of arts and fciences ; from the gaiety and in- 

was one of the countries fird civilized. The lan- ventive genius of the people ; from the number of free 

guage therefore imported into Greece by the Pelafgi dates into which Greece was divided, each of which 

■would be pure from the fountain head, and much invented words of its own, all of which contributed to 

more perfect in this dructure than if it had been tranf- the general dock ; and from the natural communica- 

mitted through many nations. But this was not the tion which took place between thefe dates, which ex- 

only circumftance highly fortunate for the Greek lan- cited in the dronged degree the talents of the people ; 

guage. Before it had time to be fully edablifhed a- it acquired a copioufnefs unknown to any ancient lan- 

mong the people, its afperities, which it had in com- guage, and excelled by few of the moderns.—In point 

tnon with the other dialects of the ead, were polifhed of harmony of numbers, it is altogether unrivalled; 

away by fuch a fucceflion of poets, muficians, philo- and on account of the eafe as well as dignity which, 

fophers, and legislators, from different countries, as ne- from the caufes abovementioned, it acquired, it ad- 

ver appeared in any other nation at a period fo early mits of perfection in a greater number of particular 

as to give their genius and tade its full influence. In kinds of compofition than any other language known, 

this refpet, no people were ever fo eminently didin- —The irrefidible force and overwhelming impetuofity 

guilhed as the ancient Greeks, who Ead their Orpheus, of Demodhenes feems not more natural to the genius 

their Linus, their Cecrops, and their Cadmus, who in- of the language, than the more flowery charms of 

troduced their different improvements at a time when Plato’s calm and harmonious cadences, or the una- 

the nation had no dandard of tade formed by itfelf domed fimplicity of Xenophon ; nor does the majedic 

H ence the original founds of the Greek language are pomp of Homer feem to be more agreeable to the ge« 

the mod harmonious, and the mod agreeable to the nius of the language in which he wrote, than the more 
ear, of any that have hitherto been invented. They humble drains of Theocritus, or the laughing fedivity 
are indeed agreeable to every perfon who hears them, of Anacreon: Equally adapted to all purpofes, when, 

even when the meaning of the words is not underdood j we perufe any of thefe authors, we would imagine the 

whereas almod all other languages, till they are under- language was mod happily adapted for his particular 

ftood, appear, to an ear which has not been accudomed dyle alone. The fame powers it, likewife, in a great 

.to them, jarring and difeordant. This is the fund a- meafure, poffeffed for Tonverfation; and the dialogue 

mental excellence of that judly admired language ; nor feems not more natural for the dignity of Sophocles 
have the people failed to improve this to the utmod of or Euripides, than for the more eafy tendernefs of 
their power, by many aids of their own invention. The Menander, or buffoonery of Aridophanes.—With all 


Alreek language is of the tranfpofitive kind : but a 
people fo lively, fo acute, and fo loquacious, could ill 
;bear the ceremonious redraint to which this mode of 
language, naturally fubjected them ; and have there¬ 
fore, by various methods, freed it in a great meafure 
from the diffnefs which that produced. In inflecting 
their nouns and verbs, they fometimes prefix a fyllable, 
and fometimes add one ; which, befides the variety that 
it gives to the founds of the language, adds greatly to 
the didinctnefs, and admits of a more natural arrange¬ 
ment of the words than in the Latin, and of confe- 
quence renders it much fitter for the eafinefs of private 
-converfation : and indeed the genius of the people fo 
far prevailed over the idiom of the language, as to ren¬ 
der it, in the age of its greated perfection, capable of 
almod as much eafe, and requiring almod as little trarif- 
pofition of words, as thofe languages which have been 


thefe advantages, however, it mud be acknowledged, 
that it did not poffefs that unexceptionable clearnef* 
of meaning which fome analogous languages, enjoy, or 
that cbaracteridic force which the emphafis properly 
varied has power to give, were not thefe defects coun¬ 
terbalanced by other caufes which we lhall afterwards 
point out. 

The Romans, a people of fierce and warlike difpo- The Latin 
fitions, for many ages during the infancy of their re- language 
public, more intent on purfuing conqueds and military inferior to 
glory than in making improvements in literature or ** Gr “ k A 
the fine arts, bedowed little attention to their language. an w y 
Of a difpofition lefs focial or more phlegmatic than 
the Greeks, they gave themfelves no trouble about 
rendering their language fit for - confervationand it 
remained flrong and nervous, but, like their ideas, 
was limited and confined. More difpofed to command 

reseed 
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language, refpeft by the power of their arms than by the force that, while it acquired more copioufnefs, more har- Language, 
v— 11 " of perfuufion* they defpifed the more effeminate powers mony> and precilion, it remained itiff and inflexible 
of fpeech: fo that, before the Punic wars, their lan- for converfation: nor could the minute diftinftion of 
guage was perhaps more relerved and uncourtly than nice grammatical rules be ever brought down to the 
any other at that time known.—But after their rival apprehenfion of the vulgar ; whence the language fpo- 
Carthage was deltroyed, and they had no longer that ken among the lower cials of people remained rude and 
powerful curb upon their ambition ; when riches flowed unpolilhed even to the end of the monarchy. The 
in upon them by the multiplicity of their conquefts ; Huns who over-run Italy, incapable of acquiring any 
—luxury began to prevail, the (tern auderity of their knowledge of fuch a difficult and abilrufe language, 
manners to relax, and fclfilh ambition to take place of never adopted it; and the native inhabitants being 
that difinterefted love of their country fo eminently made acquainted with a language more natural and 
confpicuous among all orders of men before that pe- eafily acquired, quickly adopted that idiom of fpcech 
riod.—Popularity began then to be courted : ambi- introduced by their conquerors, although they Hill 
tious men, finding themfelves riot pofleffed of that me- retained many of thofe words which the confined na- 
rit which infnred them fuccefs with the virtuous fe- ture of the barbarian language made neceffary to al- 
nate, amufed the mob with artful and feditieus ha- low them to exprefs their ideas. And thus it was 
rangues; and by making them believe that they were that the language of Rome, that proud miftrefs of che 
pofleffed of all power, and had their facred rights en- world, from an original deleft in its formation, al- 
croached upon by the fenate, led them about at their though it had been carried to a perfedtion ia other rc- 
pleafure, and got themfelves exalted to honours and fpefts far fuperior to any northern language at that 
riches by thefe infidious arts. It was then the Ro- time, eafily gave way to them, and in a.few ages the 
mans firft began to perceive the ufe to which a com- knowledge of it xvas loft among mankind, while, on 
rnand of language could be put. Ambitious men the contrary, the more eafy nature of the Greek lan- 
then ftudied it with care, to be able to accomplilh guage has Hill been able to keep fome flight footing 
their ends; while the more virtuous were obliged to in the world, although the nations in which it has 
acquire a ft:ill in this, that they might be able to repel been fpoken have been fubjecced to the yoke of fo- 
the attacks of their adverfaries.—Thus it happened, reign dominion for upwards of- two-thoufand years, 
that in a (liort time that people, from having entire- and their country has been twice ravaged by barba- 
ly negleded, began to ftudy their language with the rous nations, and more cruelly depreffed than ever the 
greateft affiduity ; and as Greece happened to be fub- Romans were. 

jeded to the Roman yoke about that time, and a From the view whieh we have.already given of the - 
friendly intercourfe was eftabliftied between thefe two Latin language, it appears evident, that .its idiom was 

countries, this greatly confpired to nourifh in the more ftridly tranfpoiitive than that of any other lan- 

minds of the Romans a tafte for that art of which guage yet known, and was attended with all the de- 
they had lately become fo much enamoured. Greece feds to which that idiom is naturally fubjeded: nor- 
had long before this period been corrupted by luxury; could it boaft of fuch favourable alleviating circum- 

their tafte for the fine arts had degenerated into un- ftances as the Greek, the prevailing founds of the La- 

neceffary refinement ; and all their patriotifm confided tin being far lefs harmonious to the ear ; and although'- 
in popular harangues and unmeaning declamation, the formation of the words are.fuch as to admit of full 
Oratory was then ftudied as a refined art; and all the and diftind founds, and fo modulated as to lay no re- 
fubtleties of it were taught by rule, with as great care ftraint upon the voice of the fpeaker ; yet, to a perfon 
As the gladiators were afterwards trained up in Rome, unacquainted with the language, they do not convey 
But while they were thus idly trying who ihould be that enchanting harmony fo remarkable in .the Greek 
the lord of their own people, the nerves of govern- language. The Latin is {lately and folemn ; it does 
ment Were relaxed, and they became an eafy prey to not-excite, difguft; but at the fame time it . does not 
every invading power. In this fituation they became the charm the ear, fo as to make it liften with delightful 
fulJeSs, under the title of the allies, of Rome, and intro- attention. To. one acquainted with the language in¬ 
duced among them the fame tafte for haranguing which deed, the nervous boldnefs of the thoughts, the harroo- 
prevailed among themfelves. Well acquainted as they nious rounding of the periods, the full folemn:fwelling 
were with the powers of their own language, they fet of the. founds, fo djftingufthable in the moft eminent 
themfelves with unwearied affiduity to poliffi and im-. writers in that language which have been preferved to 
prove that of their new mailers : but with all their us,-, all confpire to make it pleafmg and agreeable.— 
affiduity and pains, they never were able to make it. In thefe admired works we meet with all its beauties, 
arrive at that perfeiflion which their own language, without perceiving any of its defe&s ; and we naturally 
had acquired ; and in the Auguftan age, when it had admire, as perfeft, a language .which is capable .of pro- 

arrived at the fummit of its glory, Cicero bitterly ducing fuch excellent works_Yerwith all thefe feem- 

complains of its want of copioufnefs in many particu- ing excellencies, this language is lefs- copious, and 
30 lars. more limited in its ftyle of compofition, than many mo- 

mitbe car ® ut as .‘ t was defire of all who ftudied this lan- dern languages-; far lefs capable of precifion and ac- 
ried t o the 8. Ua 8 e with care, to make it capable of that {lately, curacy, than almoft any of thefe ; and infinitely be- 
famc de- dignity and pomp neceffary for public harangues, they hind them all in point of eafrnofs in converfation,/ But 
gree of per- followed the genius of the language in this particular, thefe points have been fo fully proved already, as to 

fedinn. and in a great meafurC neglected thofe leffer delicacies require no further illuftration.—Of the compofitions 

which form the pleafure of domeftic enjoyment ; fo in that language which have been preferved to us, the 

3 Orations 
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1 language. OiW.tom of Cicero ate bed adapted to the genius of 
the language, and we there fee it in its utmoft perfec¬ 
tion. In the P!::hfophical J'/orls of that great au¬ 
thor we perceive fome of its defects ; and it requires 
all the powers of that great man to render his Epijlles 
agreeable, as thefe have the genius of the language to 
druggie with.—Next to oratory, hiftory agrees with 
the genius of this language : and Caefar, in his Com- 
•mentaries, has exhibited the language in its pure ft 
elegance, without the aid of pomp or foreign orna¬ 
ment.-—Among the poets, Virgil has heft adapted 

his works to his language. The flowing harmony 
and pomp of it is well adapted for the epic ftrain, and 
the correct delicacy of his tafte rendered him perfectly 
equal to' the tafk. But Horace is the only poet whofe 
force of genius was able to overcome the bars which 
the language threw in his way, and fucceed in lyric 
poetry. Were it not for the brilliancy of the thoughts, 
and acutenefs of the remarks, which fo eminently diftin- 
guifh this author’s -compofitions, his odes would long 
ere now have funk into utter oblivion. But fo con- 
feious have all the Roman poets been of the unfitnefs 
of their language for eafy dialogue, that almoft none 
of them, after Plautus and Terence, have attempted 
any dramatic compofitions in that language. Nor 
have we any reafon to regret that they neglected this 
branch of poetry, as it is probable, if they had ever 
become fond of thefe, they would have been obliged 
to have adopted fo many unnatural contrivances to ren¬ 
der them agreeable, as would have prevented us (who 
of courfe would have confidered ourfelves as bound to 
follow them) from making that progrefs in the drama 
. which fo particularly diftinguifhes the productions of 

31 modern times. 

The Italian The modern Italian language, from an inattention 
language too commcm ; n literary fubjeCts, has been ufually called 
idicnfarid a Latin language, and is commonly be¬ 

lieved to be the ancient Latin a little debafed by the 
mixture ef the barbarous language of thofe people who 
conque»ed Italy. The truth is, the cafe is directly the 
reverfe: for this language, in its general idiom and 
fundamental principles, is evidently of the analogous 
kind, fir ft introduced by thofe fierce invaders, although 
it has hoi rowed many of its words, and fome of its 
modes of phrafeology, from the Latin, with which 
they were fo intimately blended that this could fcarce- 
ly be avoidedand it has been from remarking this 
flight connexion fo obvious at firft fight, that fuper- 
ficial obfervers have been led to draw this general con- 
clufion, fo contrary to faCt. 

When Italy was over-run with the Lombards, and 
the empire destroyed by thefe northern invaders, they, 
as conquerors, continued to fpeak their own nati-ve 
language. Fierce and illiterate, they w- uld not ftoop 
to the fervility of ftudying a language fo clogged with 
rules, and difficult of attainment, as the Latin would 
naturally be to a people altogether unacquainted with 
nice grammatical diftinctions : while the Romans of 
ncceffity were obliged to ftudy the language of their 
conquerors, as well-to obtain fome relief of their grie¬ 
vances by prayers and Replications, as to deftroy that 
odious diflinCfion which fubfifted between the con¬ 
querors and conquered while they continued as diftinCt 
people. Ai the language of their new mafter-s, al- 

1 


though rude and confined, was natural in its order, language. 

and eafy to be acquired, the Latins would foon attain - v -' 

a competent fkill in it: and as they bore fuch a pro¬ 
portion to the whole number of people, the whole 
language would partake fomewhat of the general found 
•of the former: for, in fpite of all their efforts to the 
contrary, the organs of fpeech could not at once be 
made to acquire a perfect power of uttering any unac- 
cuftomed founds; and as it behoved the language of 
the barbarians to be much lefs copious than the Latin, 
whenever they found themfelves at a lofs for a word, 
they would naturally adopt thofe which moft readily 
prefented themfelves from their new fubjeCts. Thus ^ 
a language in time was formed, fomewhat refembling of Latin 
the Latin both in the general tenor of the founds found, 
and in the meaning of many words: and as the bar¬ 
barians gave themfelves little trouble about language, 
and in fome cafes perhaps hardly knew the general 
analogy of their own language, it is not furprifing if 
their new fubjeCts fhould find themfelves fometimes at 
a lofs on that account; or if, in thefe fituations, they 
followed, on fome occafions, the analogy fuggefted to 
them by their own: which accounts for the ftrange 
degree of mixture of heterogeneous grammatical ana¬ 
logy we meet with in the Italian as well as Spanifh 
and French languages. The idiom of all the Gothic 
language is purely analogous; and in all probability, 
before their mixture with the Latins and other people 
in their provinces, the feveral grammatical parts of 
fpeech followed the plain Ample idea which that fup- 
pofes; the verbs and nouns were all probably varied 
by auxiliaries, and their adjectives retained their Am¬ 
ple unalterable ftate:—but by their mixture with the 
Latins, this Ample form has been in many cafes altered ; 
their verbs became in fome cafes inflected; but their 
nouns in all thefe languages ftill retained their original 
form ; although they have varied their adjectives, and 
foolilhly clogged their nouns with gender, according 3 , 
to the Latin idioms. From this heterogeneous and Has the 
fortuitous (as we may fay, becaufe injudicious) mix- defers of 
ture of parts, refults a language poffeffing almoft all lts 
the defects of each of the languages of which it is com- P ardBt 
pofed, with few of the excellencies of either: for it ” 
has neither the eafe and precifion of the analogous, nor 
the pomp and boldnefs of the tranfpofitive, languages; 
at the fame time that it is clogged with almoft as many 
rules, and liable to as great abufes. 

Thefe obfervations are equally applicable to the 
French and Spanifh as to the Italian language. With 
regard to this laffc in particular, we may oblerve, that 
as the natural inhabitants of Italy, before the laft in- 
vafion of the barbarians, were funk and enervated by 
luxury, and that by depreffion of mind and genius 
which anarchy always produces, they had become fond 
of feafting and entertainments, and the enjoyment of 
fenfual pleafures conftituted their highefl delight; and 
their language partook of the fame debility as their 
b*dy.—The barbarians too, unaccuftomed to the fe- 
duCtions of pleafure, foon fell from their original bold¬ 
nefs and intrepidity, and, like Hannibal’s troops of 
old, were enervated by the fenfttal gratifications in 
which a nation of conquerors unaccuftomed to the re- 
ftraint of government freely indulged. The foftnefs 
of the air, the fertility of the climate, the unaccuftomed 
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Language, flow of riches which they at once acquired, together 
v with the voluptuous manner of their conquered fub- 
jedts; all confpired to enervate their minds, and render 
them foft and effeminate. No wonder then, if a lan¬ 
guage new-moulded at this juncture fhould partake of 
the genius of the people who formed it; and inftead 
of participating of the martial boldnefs and ferocity of 
either of their anceftors, ihould be foftened and en¬ 
feebled by every device which an effeminate people 
could invent.—The ftrong confonants which termi¬ 
nated the words, and gave them life and boldnefs, be¬ 
ing thought too harfh for the delicate ears of thefe 
fons of floth, were banifhed their language; while fo- 
norous vowels, which could be pro trailed to any length 
in mufic, were fubftituted in their ftead.—Thus the 
Italian language is formed flowing and harmonious, 
but deftitute of thoie nerves which conftitute the 
ftrength and vigour of a language : at the fame time, 
monious, is the founds are neither enough diverfified, nor in thern- 
too fenfible f e i ves 0 f f uc h an agreeable tone, as to afford great 
pleafure without the aid of mufical notes; and the 
fmall pleafure which this affords is ftill leffened by the 
little variety of meafures which the great fimilarity of 
■ the terminations of the words occaflons. Hence it 
happens, that this language is fitted for excelling in 
fewer branches of literature than almoft any other: 
and although we have excellent hiftorians, and more 
than ordinary poets, in Italian, yet they labour under 
great inconveniences, from the language wanting nerves 
and ftatelinefs for the former, and fufficient variety of 
modulation for the latter. It is, more particularly on 
this account, altogether unfit for an epic poem : and 
though attempts have been made in this way by two 
men whofe genius, if not fettered by the language, 

. might have been crowned with fuccefs; yet thefe, 
notwithftanding the fame that with fome they may 
have acquired, mult, in point of poetic harmony, be 
deemed defective by every impartial perfon. Nor is it 
poflible that a language which hardly admits of poetry 
without rhime, can ever be capable of producing a 
perfedt poem of great length; and the ftanza to which 
their poets have ever confined themfelves, muff always 
produce the moft difagreeable effect in a poem where 
unreftrained pomp or pathos are neceffary qualifications. 
The only fpecies of poetry in which the Italian lan¬ 
guage can claim a fuperior excellence, is the tender 
tone of elegy: and here it remains unrivalled and 
alone ; the plaintive melody of the founds, and fmooth 
flow of the language, being perfectly adapted to ex- 
prefs that foothing melancholy which this fpecies of 
poetry requires. On this account the plaintive feenes 
of the Pqflsr Fido of Guar mi have juftly gained to 
that poem an univerfal applaufe ; although, unlefs on 
this account alone, it is perhaps inferior to almoft 
every other poem of the kind which ever appeared.— 
We mull obferve with furprife, that the Italians, who 
have fettered every other fpecies of poetry with the 
fevereft fhackles of rhime, have in this fpecies (flowed 
an example of the moft unreftrained freedom; the 
happy effedts of which ought to have taught all Eu¬ 
rope the powerful charms attending it: yet with a- 
mazement we perceive, that fcarce an attempt to imi¬ 
tate them has been made by any poet in Europe ex¬ 
cept by Milton in his Lycidas; no dramatic poet, even 

Vol. IX. 
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in Britain, having ever adopted the unreftrained liar- Language^ 
mony of numbers to be met with in this and many other ^ 
of their beft dramatic compofitions. 35 

Of all the languages which fprung up from the The cxcel- 
mixture of the Latins with the northern people 011 thTspanifla 

the deftrudlion of the Roman empire, none of them f __ 

approach fo near to the genius of the Latin as the 
Spanifti does. For as the Spaniards have been always 
remarkable for their military prowefs and dignity of 
mind, their language is naturally adapted to exprefs 
ideas of that kind. Sonorous and foleittn, it admits 
nearly of as much dignity as the Latin. For conyer-’ 
fation, it is the moft elegant and courteous language 
in Europe. 

The humane and generous order of chivalry was firft 
invented, and kept its footing longeft, in this nation; 
and although it run at laft into fuch a ridiculous ex¬ 
cels as defervedly made it fall into univerfal difrepute, 
yet it left fuch a ftrong tincture of romantic heroifm 
upon the minds of all ranks of people, as made them 
jealous of their glory, and ftrongly emulous of culti¬ 
vating that heroic politenefs, which they confidered 
as the higheft perfection they could attain. Every 
man difdained to flatter, or to yield up any point of 
honour which he poffefied; at the fame time, he ri- 
goroufly exadted from others all that was his due. 

Thefe circumftances have given rife to a great many 
terms of refpedt, and courteous condefcenfion, without 
meannefs or flattery, which give their dialogue a re- 
fpedtful politenefs and elegance unknown to any other 
European language. This is the reafon why the cha- 
radters fo finely drawn by Cervantes in Don Quixotte 
are ftill unknown to all but thofe who underhand the 
language in which he wrote. Nothing can be more 
unlike the gentle meeknefs and humane heroifm of the 
knight, or the native fimplicity, warmth of affedlion, 
and refpedtful loquacity of the fquire, than the incon- 
fiftent follies of the one, or the impertinent forward- 
nefs and difrefpedtful petulance of the other, as they 
are exhibited in every Englifh tranflation. Nor is it, 
as we imagine, poflibie to reprefent fo much familiarity, 
united with fuch becoming condefcenfion in the one, 
and unfeigned deference in the other, in any other Eu¬ 
ropean language, as is neceffary to paint thefe two ad¬ 
mirable charadters. 

Although this language, from the folemn dignity 
( and majeftic elegance of its ftrudlure, is perhaps better 
qualified than any other modem one for the fublime 
ftrains of epic poetry; yet as the poets of this nation 
have all along imitated the Italians by a moft fervile 
fubjedtion to rhime, they never have produced one 
poem of this fort, which in point of poefy of ftyle de- 
ferves to be tranfmitted to pofterity. And in any 
other fpecies of poetry but this, or the higher tragedy, 
it is not naturally fitted to excel. But although the 
drama and other polite branches of literature were ear¬ 
ly cultivated in this country, and made confiderable 
progrefs in it, before the thirft of gain debafed their 
fouls, or the defire of univerfal dominion made them 
forfeit that liberty which they once fo much prized : 
fince they became enervated by an overbearing pride, 
and their minds enflaved by fuperftitiQn, all the polite- 
arts have been negledted: fo that, while other Euro¬ 
pean nations have been advancing in knowledge, and 
3 Z improving 
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improving their language, they have remained in a date 
of torpid inactivity; and their language has not arri¬ 
ved at that perfection which its nature would admit, or 
tiic acute genius of the people might have made us na¬ 
turally expect. 

It will perhaps by feme be thought an unpardon¬ 
able infult, if we do not allow the French the prefe¬ 
rence of all modern languages in many refpects. But 
fo far muft we pay a deference to truth, as to be obli¬ 
ged to rank it among the pooreft languages in Eu¬ 
rope. Every other language has fome founds which 
can be tittered clearly by the voice ; even the Italian, 
although it wants energy, ftill poffeffes diftindlnefs of 
articulation. But the French is almoft incapable of 
either of thefe beauties ; for in that language the vow¬ 
els are fo much curtailed in the pronunciation, and the 
words run into one another in fuch a manner, as necef- 
farily to produce an indiftin&nefs which renders it in¬ 
capable of meafure or harmony. From this caufe, it 
is in a great meafure incapable of poetic modulation, 
and rhime has been obliged to be fubftituted in its 
head; fo that this pooreft of all contrivances which 
has ever yet been invented to diftinguifh poetry from 
profe, admitted into all the modern languages when 
ignorance prevailed over Europe, has ftill kept fome 
footing in the greater! part of thefe, rather through a 
deference for eftablilhed cuftoms than from any necef- 
lity. Yet as the French language admits of fo little 
poetic modulation, rhime is in fome meafure necejfary 
to it; and therefore this poor deviation from profe has 
been adopted by it, and dignified with the name of Poe¬ 
try. Eut by their blind attachment to this artifice, 
the French have neglefted to improve fo much as they 
might have done the fmall powers for harmony of 
which their language is poffeffed; and by being long 
accuftomed to this falfe tafte, they have become fond 
of it to fuch a ridiculous excefs, as to have all their 
tragedies, nay even th-^r comedies, in rhime. While 
the poet is obliged to enervate his language, and check 
the .flow of eompofition, for the fake of linking his 
lines together, the judicious affor finds more difficulty 
in deflroying the appearance of that meafure, and pre¬ 
venting the clinking of the chimes, than in all the reft 
of his talk.—After this, we will not be furprifed to 
find Voltaire attempt an epic poem in this fpecies of 
poetry although the more judicious Fenelon in his 
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Telemaque had fhown to his countrymen the only fpe- Language, 

cies of poefy that their language could admit of for ‘-v-’ 

any poem which afpired to the dignity of the epic 
ftrain.—Madam DeihoulierS,, in her Idyllic, has fhown 
the utmoft extent of harmony to which their language 
can attain in fmaller poems : indeed in the tendernefs 
of an elegy, or the gaiety of a fong, it may fucceed; 
but it is fo deftitute of force and energy, that it can 
never be able to reach the pindaric, or even perhaps 
the lyric ftrain,—as the ineffectual efforts even of the 
harmonious Rouffeau, in his tranflation of the Pfalms 
of David of this ftamp, may fully convince us. 

With regard to its powers in other fpecies of com- 
pofition, the fententious rapidity of Voltaire, and the 
more nervous dignity of Rouffeau, afford us no fmall 
prefumption, that, in a Ikilful hand, it m : ght acquire 
fo much force, as to tranfmit to futurity hiftorical 
fads in a ftyle not altogether unworthy of the fubjeCt. 

In attemps at pathetic declamation, the fuperior abi¬ 
lities of the compofer may perhaps on fome occafions 
excite a great idea ; but this is ever cramped by the 
genius of the language : and although no nation in 
Europe can boaft of fo many orations where this gran¬ 
deur is attempted ; yet perhaps there are few who can¬ 
not produce more perfect, although not more laboured, 
compofitions of this kind. 

But notwithftanding the French language labours 
under all thefe inconveniences; although it can nei¬ 
ther equal the dignity or genuine politenefs of the 
Spaniih, the nervous boldnefs of the Englifh, nor the 
melting foftnefs of the Italian; although it is deftitute 
of poetic harmony, and fo much cramped in found as 
to be abfolutely unfit for almoft every fpecies of muli- 
cal eompofition (f); yet the fprightly genius of that 
volatile people has been able to furmount all thefe dif¬ 
ficulties, and render it the language moft generally ^ 
efteemed, and moft univerfally fpoken, of any in Eu- Admirably 
rope ; for this people, naturally gay and loquacious, fitted for 
and fond to excefs of thofe fuperficial accomplifhments light con- 
which engage the attention of the fair fex, have in- Vcr<3tlon * 
vented fuch an infinity of words capable of expreffing 
vague and unmeaning compliment, now dignified by 
the name of politenefs, that, in this ftrain, one who 
ufes the French can never be at a lofs ; and as it is eafy 
to converfe more, and really fay lefs, in this than in airy 
other language, a man of very moderate talents may 

dif- 


(f) An author of great difee^nment, and well acquainted with the French language,, has lately made the 
fame remark; and as the loftinefs. of his genius often prevents him from bringing down his illuftrations to. 
the level of ordinary comprehenfion, he has on this and many other occafions been unjuftly accufed of being 
fond of paradoxes.—But as mufic never produces its full effeCt but when the tones it affumes are. in unifon 
with the idea that the words naturally excite, it of neceffity follows, that if the words of any language do not 
admit of that fullnefs of found, or that fpecies of tones, which the paffion or affedtion that may be deferibed 
by the words would naturally require to excite the fame idea in the mind of one who was unacquainted with 
the language; it will be impoffible for the mufic to produce its full effedt, as it will be cramped and confined 
by the found of the words;—and as the French language does not admit of thofe full and open founds which 
are neceffary for pathetic expreffion in mufic, it muft of courfe be unfit for mufical eompofition.—It is true 
indeed, that in modern times, in which fo little attention is bellowed on tire fimple and fublime charms of pa¬ 
thetic expreffion, and a fantaftical tingling of unmeaning founds is called mufic —where the fenfe of the words 
are loft in fugues, quavers, and unneceffary repetition of particular fyllables,—all languages are nearly fitted 
for it; and among thefe the French ; nor is it lefs to be doubted, that, ia the eafy gaiety of a fong, this 
language can properly enough admit of all the mufical expreffion which that fpecies of eompofition may re¬ 
quire.. 
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Lancia"*, diftinguifli himfelf much more by ufing this than any 
' ' other that has ever yet been invented. On this ac¬ 

count, it is peculiarly well adapted to that fpecies of 
converfation which mutt ever take place in thofe gene¬ 
ral and promifcuous companies, where many perfonsof 
both fexes are met together for the purpofes of relaxa¬ 
tion or amufement; and nluft of courfe be naturally 
admitted into the courts of princes, and affemblies of 
great perfonages ; who, having fewer equals with whom 
they can affociate, are more under a neceffity of con- 
verfing with ftrangers, in whofe company the tender 
ftimulus of friendfhip does not fo naturally expand 
the heart to mutual truft or unreftrained confidence. 
In thefe circumftances, as the heart remaineth difen- 
gaged, converfation mutt neceffarily flag; and man¬ 
kind in this fituation will gladly adopt that language 
in which they can converfe moft eafily without being 
deeply interallied. On thefe accounts the French now 
is, and probably will continue to be, reckoned the moft 
polite language in Europe, and therefore the moft ge¬ 
nerally ftudied and known : nor fliould we envy them' 
this diftin&ion, if our countrymen would not weaken 
and enervate their own manly language, by adopting 
too many of their unmeaning phrafes. 

The excel- The Englifh is perhaps poffeffed of a greater de- 
lencies and gree of excellence, blended with a greater number of 
defeats of defedts, than any of the languages we have hitherto 

lilh tongue rnen '-i° nec ^ As the people of Great Britain are a 
i tc,n S ue 'j 50 i c j } daring, and impetuous race of men, fubjeft to 
ftrong paffions, and, from the abfolute freed.om and 
independence which reigns amongft all ranks of people 
throughout that ifle, little folicitous about controlling 
thefe paffions ;—our language takes its ftrongeft cha¬ 
rade rift teal diftinction from the genius of the people ; 
and, being bold, daring, and abrupt, is admirably 
well adapted to exprefs thofe great emotions which 
fpring up in an intrepid mind at the profpedt of inte- 
refting events. Peculiarly happy too in the full and 
open found of the vowels, which forms the char act er- 
iftic tone of the language, and in the ftrong ufe of the af- 
pirate H in almoft all thofe words which are ufed as 
exclamations, or marks of ftrong emotions upon inte- 
refting occafions, that particular clafs of words called 
interjections have, in our language, more of that fulnefs 
and unreftrained freedom of tones, in which their 
chief power confifts, and are puttied forth from the 
inmoft receffes of the foul in a more forcible and unre¬ 
ftrained manner, than any other language whatever. 
Hence it is more peculiarly adapted for the great and 
interefting fcenes of the drama than any language that 
has yet appeared on the globe. Nor has any other 
nation ever arrived at that perfection which the Eng- 
liftx niay juftly claim in that refpect; for however faul¬ 
ty our dramatic compofitions may be in fome of the 
critical niceties which relate to this art,—in nervous 
force of diction, and in the natural expreffion of thofe 
great emotions which conftitute its foul and energy, 
we claim, without -difpute, an unrivalled fuperiority, 
Our language too, from the great intercourfe that 
we have had with almoft ali the nations of the globe 
by means of an extenfive commerce, and from the 
eminent degree of perfection which wc have attained 
in all the arts and fciences, has acquired a copiouf- 
nefs beyond what any other modern language can lay 


claim to : and even the moft partial favourers of the Language. 
Greek language are forced to acknowledge, that in ^ " 

this refpeCt it muft give place to the Englilh. Nor 
is it lefs happy in that facility of conftruCtion which 
renders it more peculiarly adapted to the genius of a 
free people, than any other form of language. Of an 
idiom purely analogous, it has deviated lefs from the 
genius of that idiom, and poffeffes more of the charac- 
teriftic advantages attending it than any other lan¬ 
guage that now exifts : for, while others , perhaps by 
their more intimate connection with the Romans, have 
adopted fome of their tranfpofitions,_ and clogged their 
language with unneceffary fetters, we have prefcrved 
ourfelves free from the contagion, and ftill retain the 
primitive fimplicity of our language. Our ■verbs are 
all varied by auxiliaries (except in the inftance we have 
already given, which is fo much in our favour) : our 
nouns remain free from the perplexing embarraflment 
of genders , and our pronouns mark this diftinCtion 
where neceffary with the moft perfcft accuracy ; our 
articles alfo are of courfe freed from this unnatural en¬ 
cumbrance, and our adjectives preferve their natural 
freedom and independence. From thefe caufes, our 
language follows an order of conftruCtion fo natural 
and eafy, and the rules of fyntax are fo few and obvi¬ 
ous, as to be within the reach of the moft ordinary 
capacity. So that from this, and the great clearnefs 
and diftinCtnefs of meaning with which this mode of 
conftruCtion is neceffarily accompanied, it is much bet¬ 
ter adapted for the familiar intercourfe of private fo- 
ciety, and liable to fewer errors in ufing it, than any 
other language yet known; and on this account we 
may boaft, that in no nation of Europe do the lower 
clafs of people fpeak their language with fo much ac¬ 
curacy, or have their minds fo much enlightened by 

knowledge, as in Great Britain and America.-What 

then fhall we fay of the difeernment of thofe grammari¬ 
ans, who are every day echoing back to one another com¬ 
plaints of the poverty of our language on account of 
the few and Ample rules which it requires in fyntax ? 

As juftly might we complain of an invention in me¬ 
chanics, which, by means of one or two Ample move¬ 
ments, obvious to an ordinary capacity, little liable 
to accidents, and eafily put in order by the rudeft 
hand, fhould poffefs the whole powers of a complex 
machine, which had required an infinite apparatus of 
wheels and contrary movements, the knowledge of 
which could only be acquired, or the various acci¬ 
dents to which it was expofed by ufing it be repaired, 
by the powers of an ingenious artift, as complain 
of this charafteriftic excellence of our language as a 
defedt. 

But if. we thus enjoy in an eminent degree the ad¬ 
vantages attending an analogous language, we likewife 
feel in a coniiderable meafure the defers to which it is 
expofed; as the number of monofyllables with which 
it always muft be embarraffed, notwithftanding the 
great improvements which have been made in our lan¬ 
guage fmee the revival of letters in Europe, prevents 
in fome degree that fwelling fullnefs of found which fo 
powerfully contributes to harmonious dignity and 
graceful cadences in literary compofitions. And as 
the genius of the people of Britain has always been 
more difpofed to the rougher arts of command than to 
3 Z 2 the 
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Language, the fofter infinuations of perfuafion, no pains have been 
v taken to corred thefe natural defects of our language ; 
but, on the contrary, by an inattention of which we 
have hardly a parallel in the hiftory of any civilized na¬ 
tion, we meet with many inftances, even within this 
laft century, of the harmony of found being facrificed 
to that brevity fo defirable in converfation, as many 
elegant words have been curtailed, and harmonious fyl- 
lables fupprefled, to fubftitute in their Head others, 
{hotter indeed, but more barbarous and uncouth. Nay, 
fo little attention have our forefathers bellowed upon 
the harmony of founds in our language, that one would 
be tempted to think, on looking back to its primitive 
Hate, that they had on fome occafions ftudioufly de- 
bafed it. Our language, at its firft formation, feems 
to have laboured under a capital defied! iii point of 
found, as fuch a number of S’s enter into the forma¬ 
tion of our words, and fuch a number of letters and 
combinations of other letters affume a fimilar found, as 
to give a general hifs through the whole tenor of our- 
language, which mull be exceedingly difagreeable to 
every unprejudiced ear. We would therefore have na¬ 
turally expeded, that at the revival of letters, when 
our forefathers became acquainted with the harmoni¬ 
ous languages of Greece and Rome, they would have 
acquired a more corred talle, and endeavoured, if 
poffible,. to diminilh the prevalence of this difgulling 
found. But fo far have they been from thinking of 
this, that they have multiplied this letter exceedingly. 
The plurals of almoll all our nouns were originally 
formed by adding the harmonious fyllable en to the 
Angular, which has given place to the letter s; and 
inllead of houfen formerly, we now fay houfes. In 
like manner, many of the variations of our verbs were 
formed by the fyllable eth, which we have likewife 
changed into the fame difagreeable letter ; fo that, 
inilead of loveth, moveth, writeth, walketh, &c. we 
have changed them into the more modifti form of loves, 
moves, ‘writes, walks, &c. Our very auxiliary verbs 
have differed the fame change; and inllead of hath 
and doth, we now make ufe of has and does. From 
thefe caufes, notwithftanding the great improvements 
which have been made in language, within thefe few 
centuries, in other refpeds ; yet, with regard to the 
pleafing'nefs of found alone, it was perhaps much more 
perfed in the days of Chaucer than at prefent: and 
although cuftom may have rendered thefe founds fo fa¬ 
miliar to our ear, as not to affed us much; yet to an 
unprejudiced perfon, unacquainted with our language, 
we have not the fmalleft doubt but the language of 
Bacon or Sidney would appear more harmonious than 
that of Robertfon or Hume. This is indeed the funda¬ 
mental defed of our language, and loudly calls for re¬ 
formation. 

But notwithftanding this great and radical de¬ 
fed with regard to pleafingnefs of founds, which muft 
be fo ftronsrly perceived by every one who is unac¬ 
quainted with the meaning of our words; yet to thofe 
who underftand the language, the exceeding copiouf- 
nefs which it allows in the choice of words proper for 
the occafion, and the nervous force which the perfpi- 
suity and graceful elegance the emphafis bellows Upon 
it, makes this defed be totally overlooked; and we 
could produce, fuch. numerous works of profe, which 
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excel in almoft every different ftyle of compofition, as Language., 
would be tirefome to enumerate: every reader of talle 
and difcernment will be'able to recoiled a fufficient 
number of writings which excel in point of ftyle, be¬ 
tween the graceful and becoming gravity fo confpicu- 
ous in all the works.of the author of th e Whole Duty of 
Man, and the animated and nervous didion of Ro¬ 
bertfon in his Hiftory of Charles the Fifth,—the more 
flowery ftyle fof Shaftelbury, or the Attic fimplicity 
and elegance of Addifon. But although we can equal 
if not furpafs, every modern language in works of 
profe, it is in its poetical powers that our language 
Ihines forth with the greateft luftre. The brevity to 
which we muft here neceffarily confine ourfelves, pre¬ 
vents us from entering into a minute examination of 
the poetical powers of our own, compared with other 
languages ; otherwife it would be eafy to ihow, that 
every other modern language labours under great re- 
ftraints in this refped which ours is freed from;—that 
our language, admits of a greater variety of poetic 
movements, and diverfity of cadence, than any of the 
admired languages of antiquity ; that it diftinguilhes 
With the greateft accuracy between accent and. quan¬ 
tity, and is podefied of every other poetic excellence 
which their languages were capable of: fo that we 
are poffeffed of all the fources of harmony which they 
could boaft; and, befides all thefe, have one fuper- 
added, which is the caufe of greater variety and more 
forcible expreflion in numbers than all the reft; that 
is, the unlimited power given by the emphafis over 


quantity and cadence; by means whereof, a neceffary 
union between found and fenfe, numbers and meaning, 
a verfification, unknown to the ancients, has been 
brought about, which gives our language in this re- 
fpedt a fuperiority over all thofe juftly admired lan¬ 
guages. But as we cannot here farther purfue this 
fubjedt, we {hall only obferve, that thefe great and 
diftinguiftiing excellencies far more than counterba¬ 
lance the inconveniences that we have already men¬ 
tioned 1 and although, in mere pleafantnefs of founds, 
or harmonious flow of fyllables, our language may be 
inferior to the Greek, the Latin, Italian, , and Spanifh; 
yet in point of manly dignity, graceful variety, intui¬ 
tive dillindtnefs, nervous energy of expreflion, uncon- 
ftrained freedom and harmony of poetic numbers, it 
will yield the palm to none. Our immortal Milton, 
{lowly rifing, in graceful majefty Hands up as equal, if 
not fuperior in thefe refpedts to any poet, in any other 
language, that ever yet exifted;—while Thomfon,. 
with more humble aim, in melody more fmooth and 
flowing, foftens the foul to harmony and peace :—the 
plaintive moan of Hammond calls forth the tender 
tear and fympathetic figh; while- Gray’s more footh- 
ing melancholy fixes the fober mind to filent contem¬ 
plation :—more tender Hill than thefe, the amiable 
Shenfton comes; and from his Doric reed, Hill free 
from courtly affedlation, flows a ftrain fo pure, fo 
Ample, and of fuch tender harmony, as even Arcadian 
{hepherds would be proud to own. But far before 
the reft, the daring Shakefpeare Heps forth confpicu- 
ous, clothed in native dignity; and, prefling forward 
with unremitting ardour, boldly lays claim to both 
dramatic crowns held out to him by Thalia and Mel¬ 
pomene. —his rivals,, far behind,, look up, and envy, 

him. 
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Language, him for thefe unfading glories ; and the aflonifhcd na- 
' v tions round, with diftant awe, behold and tremble at 
his daring flight.-Thus the language, equally obe¬ 

dient to all, bends with eafe under their hands, what¬ 
ever form they would have it affume ; and, like the 
yielding wax, readily receives, and faithfully tranfmits 
to pofterity, thofe impreflions which they have ftamp- 
ed upon it. 

Such are the principal outlines of the Englifli lan¬ 
guage, fuch are its beauties, and fuch its moft capi¬ 
tal defers; a language more peculiarly circumftan- 
ced than any that has ever yet appeared.—It is the 
language of a great and powerful nation, whofe 
fleets furround the globe, and whofe merchants are in 
every port; a people admired or revered by all the 
w'orld:—and yet it is lefs known in every foreign 
country than many of the other languages in Europe. 
In it are written more perfedt treatifes on every art and 
fcience than are to be found in any other language;— 
yet it is lefs fought after or efteemed by the literati in 
any part of the globe than almoft any of thefe. Its 
fuperior powers for every purpofe of language are fuf- 
ficiently obvious from the models of perfeftion in al¬ 
moft; every particular which can be produced in it:— 
yet it is negledted, defpifed, and vilified by the people 
who ufe it; and many of thofe authors who owe al¬ 
moft the whole of their fame to the excellence of the 
language, in which they wrote, look upon that very 
language with the higheft contempt. Negledted and 
defpifed, it has been trodden under foot as a thing al¬ 
together unworthy of cultivation or attention. Yet 
in fpite of all thefe inconveniences, in fpite of the 
many wounds it has thus received, it ftill holds up its 
head, and preferves evident marks of that comelinefs 
and vigour which are its charadteriftical diftindtion. 
Like a healthy oak planted in a rich and fertile foil, 
it has fprung up with vigour : and although neglected, 
and differed to be over-run with weeds ; although ex- 
pofed to every blaft, and unprotedted from every vio¬ 
lence ; it ftill beareth up under all thefe inconveniences, 
and fhoots up with a robuft healthinefs and wild luxu¬ 
riance of growth. Should this plant, fo found and 
vigorous, be now cleared from thofe weeds with which 
it has been fo much encumbered;—fhould every ob- 
ftacle which now buries it under thick fhades, and 
hides it from the view of every paffenger, be cleared 
away;—fhould the foil be cultivated with care, and a 
ftrong fence be placed tround it, to prevent the idle or 
the wicked from breaking or diftorting its branches ;— 
who can tell with what additional vigour it would 
flourifh, or what amazing magnitude and perfeftion 
it might at laft attain!—How would the aftoniihed 
world behold, with reverential awe, the majeftic grace- 
fulnefs of that objedt which they fo lately defpifed ! 

Beauty of Language confidered in regard to Compac¬ 
tion. The beauties of language may be divided into 
three claffes: i. Thofe which arife from found; 2. 
Thofe which refpedt fignificance ; 3. Thofe derived 
from a refemblance between found and fignification. 
Elements J, With refpeci to found. In a curfory view, one 
d Cnt ' would imagine, that the agreeablenefs or difagreeable- 
nefs of a word with refpedt to found, fhould depend 
upon the agreeablenefs or difagreeablenefs of its com¬ 
ponent fyllables: which is true in part, but not en¬ 


tirely ; for we muft alfo take under conhderation the Larguagc. 
effedt of fyllables in fucceflion. In the firft place, ' v J 
fyllables in immediate fucceflion, pronounced each of 
them with the fame, or nearly the fame, aperture of 
the mouth, produce a fucceflion of weak and feeble 
founds ; witnefs the French words dit-il, pathetique : on 
the other hand, a fyllable of the greateft aperture fuc- 
ceeding one of the fmalleft, or the contrary, mff-es 
a fucceflion which, becaufe of its remarkable diJa- 
greeablenefs, is diftinguifhed by a proper name, viz. 
hiatus. ' The moft agreeable fucceflion is, where the 
cavity is increafed and diminifhed alternately, within 
moderate limits : examples, Alternative, longevity, pu- 
ftllanimous. Secondly, words confifting wholly of fyl- 
lables pronounced flow, or of fyllables pronounced 
quick, commonly called long and fhort fyllables, have 
little melody in them ; witnefs the words petitioner, 
fruiterer, dizzinefs: on the other hand, the intermix¬ 
ture of long and fhort fyllables is remarkably agree¬ 
able ; for example, degree, repent, wonderful, ahiluae,. 
rapidity, independent, impetuojity ; the caufe of which is 
explained in Poetry, Part II. 

To proceed to the mufic of periods. As the ar¬ 
rangement of words in fucceflion, fo as to afford the 
greateft pleafure to the ear, depends on principles re¬ 
mote from common view, it will be neceffary to pre- 
mife fome general obfervations upon the appearance 
that objects make when placed in an increafing or de- 
creafing feries ; which appearance will vary according 
to the prevalence of refemblance or of contrail. Where 
the objedts vary by fmall differences fo as to have a, 
mutual refemblance, we in afeending conceive the fe- 
cond objedt of no greater fize that the firft, the third 
of no greater fize than the fecond, and fo of the reft ; 
which diminifheth in appearance the fize of every ob- • 
jedt except the firft : but when beginning at the great¬ 
eft objedt, we proceed gradually to the leaft, refem¬ 
blance makes us imagine the fecond as great as the 
firft, and the third as great as the fecond ; which in; 
appearance magnifies every objedt except the firft.. On. 
the other hand, in a feries varying by large, differences, 
where contraft prevails, the effedts are diredlly oppo-. 
fite : a great objedt fucceeding a. fmall one of the fame 
kind, appears greater' than ufual;- and a little objedt 
fucceeding one that is great, appears lefs than ufual j;. f s e e Rc- 
Hence a remarkable pleafure in viewing a ferie.s afeend- fembUnr, 
ing. by large differences; directly oppofite to what we 
feel when the differences are fmall. The leaft objedt 
of a feries afeending by large differences has the fame 
effedt upon the mind, as if it flood Angle without ma¬ 
king a part of the feries : but the fecond objedt, by 
means of contraft^ appears, greater than when viewed 
fingly and apart ; and the effedt is perceived in, afeend¬ 
ing progreflively, till we arrive at the laft objedt. The- 
oppofite effedt is produced in defeendingfor in this 
diredtion, every objedt, except the firft, appears lefs 
than when viewed feparately and independent of the 
feries. We may then aflume as a maxim, which will 
hold- in the compofiti.on of language as well as of other 
fubjedts, That a ftrong impulfe fucceeding a weak, 
makes a double impreflion on the mind; and that a-, 
weak impulfe fucceeding a ftrong, makes fcarce any- 
impreflion. 

After eftabliftiing this maxim, we can be. at no lofs. 

about 
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'Language, about its application to the fubjedt in hand. The 
f Bef.rua, lowing rule is laid down by Diomedes f. “ In verbis 
ptrfcciec obfervandum eft, ne a majoribus ad minora defcendat 
or at. lib. ii, oratio; melius enim dicituf, Fir ejl op'mus, quam, 
Fir optimus ejl This rule is alfo applicable to entire 
i members of a period, which, according to our author’s 
expreffion, ought not, more than fingle words, to 
proceed from the greater to the lefs, but from the 
lefs to the greater. In arranging the members of a 
period, no writer equals Cicero : The following ex¬ 
amples are too beautiful to be flurred over by a refe¬ 
rence. 

Quicum quasftor fueram, 

Quicum me fors confuetudoque majorum, 

Quicum me deorum hominumque judicium conjunx- 
erat. 

Again: 

Habet honorem quern petitnus, 

Habet fpem quam prsepofitam nobis habemus, 

Habet exiftimationem, multo fudore, labore, vigi- 
liifque, colledtam. 

Again : 

O 

Eripite nos ex miferiis, 

Eripite nos ex faucibus eorum, 

Quorum crudelitas noftrofanguinenonproteft expleri. 

De or at ore, l. i. $ 52. 

This order of words or members gradually increafmg 
in length, may, fo far as concerns the pleafure of found, 
be denominated a climax in found. 

With refpedt to the mufic of periods as united in a 
difcourfe this depends chiefly on variety. Hence a 
rule for arranging the members of different periods 
with relation to each other, that to avoid a tedious 
uniformity of found and cadence, the arrangement, 
the cadence, and the length of the members, ought 
to be diverfified as much as poflible : and if the members 
of different periods be fufficiently diverfified, the peri¬ 
ods themfelves will be equally fo. 

II. With refpeS to fignijication. The beauties of lan¬ 
guage with refpedt to ftgnification, may not impro¬ 
perly be diftinguifhed into two kinds : flrft, the beau¬ 
ties that arife from a right choice of words or mate¬ 
rials for conftrudting the period; and next, the beau¬ 
ties that arife from a due arrangement of thefe words 
or materials. 

1. Communication of thought being the chief end 
of language, it is a rule, That perfpicuity ought not 
to be facrificed to any other beauty whatever. No¬ 
thing therefore in language ought more to be ftudied, 
than to prevent all obfcurity in the expreffion ; for to 
have no meaning, is but one degree worfe than to 
have a meaning that is not undeVftood. We fhall here 
give a few examples where the obfcurity arifes from a 
wrong choice of words. 

Livy, fpeaking of a rout after a battle, “ Multique 
in ruina majors quam fuga oppreffi obtruncatique.” 
This author is frequently obfcure by exprefling but 
. part of his thought, leaving it to be completed by his 
reader. His defcription of a fea-fight, /. 28. cap. 30. 
is extremely perplexed. 
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Unde tibi reditum certo fubtemim Parc® 

Rupere. Hor. 

Qui perftepe cava teftudine flevit amorem , 


Non elaboratum ad pedem. Id. 

Me fabulofas Vulture in Appulo, 

Altricis extra liir.en Apuli®, 

Ludo, fatigatumque fomtio, 

Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere. Id. 

Purse rivus aquae, filvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, et fegetis certa fides me®, 

Fulgentem imperio fertilis Afric® 

Fallit forte bealior. Id. 

Cum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 
Difcernunt avidi. Id. 

Ac fpem fronte ferenat. Firg. 


The rule next in order is, that the language ought 
to correfpond to the fubjedt: heroic adtions or fenti- 
ments require elevated language; tender fentiments 
ought to be expreffed in words foft and flowing ; and 
plain language void of ornament, is adapted to fubjedts 
grave and didadtic. Language may be confidered as 
the drefs of thought; and where the one is not fuited 
to the other, we are fenfible of incongruity, in the fame 
manner as where a judge is dreffed like a fop, or a 
peafant like a man of quality. Where the impreffion 
made by the words refembles the impreffion made by 
the thought, the fimilar emotions mix fweetly in the 
mind, and double the pleafure ; but where the im- 
preffions made by the thought and the words are diffi- 
milar, the unnatural union they are forced into is dif- 
agreeable. 

■This concordance between the thought and the 
words'has been obferved by every critic, and is fo 
well underftood as not to require any illuftration. 
But there is a concordance of a peculiar kind that has 
fcarcely been touched in works of criticifm, though 
it contributes to neatnefs of compofition. It is what 
follows. 

In a thought of any extent, we commonly find fome 
parts intimately united, fome flightly, fome disjointed, 
and fome diredtly oppofed to each other. To find thefe 
conjunctions and disjunctions imitated in the expreffion, 
is a beauty ; becaufe fuch imitation makes the words 
concordant with the fenfe. This dodtrine may be il- 
luftrated by a familiar example : When we have occa- 
fion to mention the intimate connedtion that the foul 
hath with the body, the expreffion ought to be, the 
foul andrbady ; becaufe the article the, relative to both, 
makes a connedtion in the expreffion, refembling in 
fome degree the connedtion in the thought: but when 
the foul is diftinguifhed from the body, it is better to 
fay the foul and the body ; becaufe the disjundtion in the 
words refembles the disjundtion in the thought. We 
proceed to other examples, beginning with conjunc¬ 
tions. 

“ Conftituit agmen ; et expedite tela animofque, 
equitibus juffis,” &c. Livy, /. 38. $ 25. Here the words 
that exprefs the connected ideas are artificially connect¬ 
ed by fubjedting them both to the regimen of one verb; 
And the two following are of the fame kind. 


“ Quum 
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Language. “ Quum ex paucis quotidie aliqui eorum cads rent 

'---* aut vulnerarentur, et qui fuperarent, feffi et corporibus 

et anirais effent,” &c. Ibid. § 29. 

Poll acer Mneftheus adducto conftitit arcu, 

Alta petens, pariterque oculos telumque tetendit. 

JEneul, v. 507. 

But to juftify this artificial connexion among the 
words, the ideas they exprefs ought to be intimately 
connected; for otherwife that concordance which is 
required between the fenfe and the expreflion will 
be impaired. In that view, the following paffage 
from Tacitus is exceptionable; where words that 
fignify ideas very little connected, are however forced 
into an artificial union. “ Germania omnis a Gallis, 
Rhastiifque, et Pannoniis, Rheno et Danubio flumini- 
bus; a Sarmatis Dacifque, mutuo metu aut montibus 
feparatur.” 

Upon the fame account, the following paffage feems 
equally exceptionable. 

-The fiend look’d up, and knew 

His mounted fcale aloft; nor more, but fled 

Murm’ring, and with him fled the ihades of night. 

Paradife Loji, B. iv. at the end. 

There is no natural connexion between a perfon’s fly¬ 
ing or retiring, and the fuccefilon of day-light to dark- 
nefs ; and therefore to conned: artificially the terms that 
fignify thefe things cannot have a fweet effed. 

Two members of a thought conneded by their re¬ 
lation to the fame adion, will naturally be expreifed by 
two members of the period governed by the fame verb; 
in which cafe thefe members, in order to improve their 
connedion, ought to be eonftruded in the fame man¬ 
ner. This beauty is fo common among good writers 
as to have been little attended to ; but the negled of 
it is remarkably difagreeable: for example, “ He did 
not mention Leonora, nor that her father was dead.” 
Better thus : “ He did not mention Leonora, nor her 
father’s death.” 

* Where two ideas are fo conneded as to require but 
a copulative, it is pleafant to find a connedion in the 
words that exprefs thefe ideas, were it even fo flight as 
where both begin with the fame letter. Thus, 

“ The.peacock, in all his pride, does not difplayhalf 
the colour that appears in the garments of a Britifh 
lady, when flie is either dreffed for a ball or a birth¬ 
day.” Spelt. 

“ Had not my dog of a fteward run away as he did, 
without making up his accounts, I had Hill been im- 
merfed in fin and fea-coal.” Ib. 

My life’s companion, and my bofom-friend, 

One faith, one fame, one fate (hall both attend. 

Dryden, Pranflation of JEneid. 

Next as to examples of disjundion and oppofition 
in the parts of the thought, imitated in the expreflion; 
an imitation that is diftinguilhed by the name of ami- 
thefis. 

Speaking of Coriolanus foliciting the people to. be 
made conlul: 

With a proud heart he wore his humble weeds. 

Coriolanus 

“Had you rather Cxfar were living, and. die all 


flaves, than that Cxfar were dead, to live all freemen.” Language.. 

Julius Cnjiir. ^ "" 

He hath cool’d my friends and heated mine enemies. 

Shali fpjeu \. 

An artificial connedion among the words, is un¬ 
doubtedly a beauty when it reprefents any peculiar 
connedion among the conftituent parts of the thought; 
but where there is no fuch connedion, it is a poiitive 
deformity, becaufe it makes a difcordance between the 
thought and expreflion. For the fame reafon, we ought 
alfo to avoid every artificial oppofition of words where 
there is none in the thought. This laft, termed verbal 
antithejh, is ftudied by low writers, becaufe of a cer¬ 
tain degree of livelinefs in it. They do not confider 
how incongruous it is, in a grave compofition, to cheat, 
the reader, and to make him exped a contrail in the 
thought, which upon examination is not found there. 

A fault diredly oppofite to the laft: mentioned, is to 
conjoin artificially words that exprefs ideas oppofed to 
each other. This is a fault too grofs to be in common 
pradice ; and yet writers are guilty of it in fome de¬ 
gree, when they conjoin by a copulative things tranf- 
aded at different periods of time. Hence a want of 
neatnefs in the following expreflion : “ The nobility 
too, whom the king had no means of retaining by fuit- 
able offices and preferments, had been feized with the 
general difeontent, and unwarily threw themfelves into 
the fcale which began already too much to preponde¬ 
rate.” Hume. In periods of this kind, it appears 
more neat to exprefs the paft time by the participle 
paffive, thus : “ The nobility having been feized with 
the general difeontent, unwarily threw themfeives,” &c. 
or, “ The nobility, who had been feized, &c. unwarily 
threw themfelves,” &c. 

It is unpleafant to find even a negative and affirma¬ 
tive propolition conneded by a copulative : 

If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 

Deadly divorce ftep between me and you. 

'ihakefpeare.. 

In mirth and drollery it may have a good effed to. 
conned verbally things that are oppofite to each other 
in the thought. Example ; Henry IV. of France in¬ 
troducing the Marefchal Biron to fome of his friends,. 

“ Here, gentlemen, (fays he) is the Marefchal Bi¬ 
ron, whom I freely pre.ent both to my friends and ene¬ 
mies.” 

This rule of ftudying uniformity between the thought 
and expreflion may be extended to the conftrudion 
offe/ences or periods. A fentence or period ought 
to exprefs one entire thought or mental propofition ; 
and different thoughts ought to be feparated in the ex- 
prefllon by placing them in different fentences • r pe-. 
riods. It is therefore offending againft neatnefs, to 
crowd into one period entire thoughts requiring morq 
than one; which is joining in language things that 
are feparated in reality. Of errors againft this rule 
take the following examples. 

“ Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleafant 
alfo our bed is green.” 

Bumet, in the hiftory of his own times, giving Lord 
Sunderland’s charader, fays, “ His own notions were 
always good ; but he was a man of great expence.” 

“ I have feei\ a woman’s, face break out in heats, aa 

fh.e 
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fhe has been talking againft a great lord, whom fhe 
had never feen in her life; and indeed never knew a 
party woman that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth.” 
Sped. 

Lord Bolingbroke, fpeaking of Strada: “ I fingle 
him out among the moderns, becaufe he had the foolifh 
prefumption to cenfure Tacitus, and to write hiftory 
himfelf; and your lordfhip will forgive this fhort ex- 
curfion in honour of a favourite writer.” 

To crowd into a fmgle member of a period different 
fubjedts, is ftill worfe than to crowd them into one pe¬ 
riod : 


-Trojam genitore Adamaflo 

Paupere (manfiffetque utinam fortuna) profecfus. 

JEneid iii. 614. 

From conjundtions and disjunctions in general, we 
proceed to comparifons, which make one fpecies of 
them, beginning with fimilies. And here alfo, the in¬ 
timate connection that words have with their meaning 
requires, that in deferibing two refembling objects, a 
refemblance in the two members of the period ought 
to be ftudied. To begin with examples of refemblance 
expreffed in words that have no refemblance. 

“ I have obferved of late, the ftyle of fome great 
minifters. very much to exceed that of any other pro¬ 
ductions.” Swift. This, inftead of ftudying the re¬ 
femblance of words in a period that exprelfes a com- 
parifon, is going out of one’s road to avoid it. In¬ 
ftead of productions, which refemble not minifters great 
nor fmall, the proper word is writers or authors. 

“ I cannot but fancy, however, that this imitation, 
which paffes fo currently with other judgments, mult at 
fome time or other have ftuck a little with your lord- 
flip.” Shaftejb. Better thus : “ I cannot but fancy, 
however, that this imitation, which pafles fo currently 
with others, muft at fome time or other have ftuck a 
little with your lordjhip .” 

“ A glutton or mere fenfualift is as ridiculous as the 
other two characters.” Id. 

“ They, wifely prefer the generous efforts of goodwill 
and affetilion, to the reluftant compliances of fuch as 
obey by force.” Bolingh. 

It is a ftill greater deviation from congruity, to af¬ 
fect not only variety in the words, but alfo in the con- 
ftruCtion. 

Hume fpeaking of Shakefpeare: “ There may re¬ 
main a fufpicion that we over-rate the greatnefs of 
his genius, in the fame manner as bodies appear more 
gigantic on account of their being difproportioned 
and mifhapen.” This is ftudying variety in a period 
where the beauty lies in uniformity. Better thus: 
“ There may remain a fufpicion that we over-rate the 
greatnefs of his genius, in the fame manner as we 
over-rate the greatnefs of bodies that are difproporti¬ 
oned and mifhapen.” 

Next of comparifon where things are oppofed to 
'each other. And here it muft be obvious, that if re¬ 
femblance ought to be ftudied in the words which ex- 
prefs two refembling objects, there is equal reafon for 
ftudying oppofttion in the words which exprefs con- 
trafted objects. This rule will be beft illuftrated by 
examples of deviations from it. 

“ A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues; an enemy 


inflames his crimes.” Sped. Here the oppofttion in Language, 
the thought is negleCted in the words; which at firft v ' 
view feem to import, that the friend and enemy are 
employed in different matters, without any relation 
to each other, whether of refemblance or of oppofi- 
tion. And therefore the contrail or oppofttion will 
be better marked by expreffing the thought, as fol¬ 
lows : “ A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an 
enemy his crimes-” 

“ The wife man is happy when he ga'ns his own 
approbation; the fool when he recommends himfelf 
to the applaufe of thofe about him.” Ib. Better: 

The wife man is happy when he gains his own appro¬ 
bation, the fool when he gains that of others.” 

We proceed to a rule of a different kind. During 
the courfe of a period, the feene ought to be continued 
without variation: the changing from perfon to per- 
fon, from fubjedt to fubjeCl, or from perfon to fubjeCt, 
within the bounds of a fmgle period, diftrafts the mind, 
and affords no time for a folid impreflion. 

Hook, in his Roman hiftory, fpeaking of Eumenes, 
who had been beat to the ground with a ftone, fays, 

“ After a fhort time he came to himfelf; and the next 
day they put him on board his (hip, which conveyed 
him firft to Corinth, and thence to the ifland of BL- 
gina.” 

The following period is unpleafant, even by a very 
flight deviation from the rule : “ That fort of infrac¬ 
tion which is acquired by inculcating an important 
moral truth.” &c. This expreflion includes two per- 
fons, one acquiring, and one inculcating; and the 
feene is changed without neceffity. To avoid this 
blemifh, the thought may be expreffed thus : “ That 
fort of inftruction which is afforded by inculcating,” 

& c. 

The bad effedt of fuch a change of perfon is remark¬ 
able in the following paffage: “ the Britons, daily 
haraffed by cruel inroads from the Piets, were forced 
to call in the Saxons for their defence, who confequent- 
ly reduced the greateft part of the ifland to their own 
power, drove the Britons into the moll remote and 
mountainous parts, and the rejl of the country, in cu- 
ftoms, religion, and language, became wholly Saxon.” 

Swift. 

The following paffage has a change from fubjedt to 
perfon: “ The proflitution of praife is not only a de¬ 
ceit upon the grofs of mankind, who take their notion 
of charadters from the learned ; but alfo. the better fort 
muft by this means lofe fome part at leaf! of that de- 
ftre of fame which is the incentive to generous adtions, 
when they find it promifeuoufly bellowed on the meri¬ 
torious and undeferving.” Guardian, N° 4. 

The prefent head, which relates to the choice of ma¬ 
terials, {hall be clofed with a rule concerning the ufe of 
copulatives. Longinus obferves, that it animates a pe¬ 
riod to drop the copulatives ; and he gives the following 
example from Xenophon : “ Clofing their fhields toge¬ 
ther, they were pulh’d, they fought, they flew, they 
were flam.” The reafon may be what follows. A con¬ 
tinued found, if not loud, tends to lay us afleep : an in¬ 
terrupted found roufes and animates by its repeated im- 
pulfes : thus feet compofed of fyllables, being pronoun¬ 
ced with a fenfible interval between each, make more 
lively imprefllons than can be made by a continued 

found. 
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Ltngttge. found. A period of which the members are connedled 
w-v—. jjy copulatives, prodnceth an effect upon the mind 
approaching to that of a continued found; and there¬ 
fore the fuppreffing copulatives muft animate a de- 
fcription. It produces a different effedt akin to that 
mentioned: the members of a period connected by 
proper copulatives, glide fmoothly and gently along ; 
and are a proof of fedatenefs and leifure in the fpeak- 
er: on the other hand, one in the hurry of paffion, 
negledting copulatives and other particles, expreffes 
the principal image only ; and for that reafon, hurry 
or quick adtion is bed expreffed without copulatives: 

Ver.i, vidi, vici. 

---Ice : 

Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 

JEneid. iv. 593. 

Quis globus, O cives, caligine volvitur atra ? 

Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, fcandite muros. 

Hhftis adeft, eja. JEneid* ix. 37. 

In this view Longinus juftly compares copulatives in 
a period to ftrait tying, which in a race obftrudh the 
freedom of motion. 

It follows, that a plurality of copulatives in the fame 
period ought to be avoided; for if the laying afide co¬ 
pulatives give force and livelinefs, a redundancy of them 
muft render the period languid. The following in- 
ftance may be appealed to, though there are but two 
copulatives: “ Upon looking over the letters of my 
female correfpondents, I find feveral from women 
complaining of jealous hufbands ; and at the fame 
time protefting their own innocence, and defiring my 
advice upon this occafion.” Sped. 

Where the words are intended to exprefs the cold- 
nefs of the fpeaker, there indeed the redundancy of 
copulatives is a beauty: 

‘ Dining one day at an alderman’s in the city, Peter 

* obferved him expatiating after the manner of his bre- 

* thren in the praifes of his furloin of beef. “ Beef 
“ (faid the fage magiftrate) is the king of meat: beef 
“ comprehends in it the quinteffence of partridge, and 
“ quail, and venifon, and pheafant, and plum-pud- 
“ ding, and cuftard.” Tale of a Tub, 4. And the 
author {hows great delicacy of tafte by varying the 
expreflion in the mouth of Peter, who is reprefented 
more animated: “ Bread (fays he), dear brothers, is 
“ the fluff of life j in which bread is contained, inc/u- 
“ five, the quinteffence of beef, mutton, veal, venifon, 
“ partridge, plum pudding, and cuftard.” 

Another cafe muft alfo be excepted. Copulatives 
have a good effect where the intention is to give an 
impreflion of a great multitude conlifting of many di- 
vifions; for example : ‘ The army was compofed of 
Grecians, and Carians, and Lycians, and Pamphylians, 
and Phrygians.* The reafon is, that a leifurely fur- 
vey, which is expreffed by the copulatives, makes the 
parts appear more numerous than they would do by a 
hafty furvey: in the latter cafe, the army appears in 
one group ; in the former, we take as it were an accu¬ 
rate furvey of each nation, and of each divifion. 

2. To pave the way for the rules of arrangement, it 
will be here neceffary to explain the difference between 
a natural ftyle and that where tranfpofition or inver- 
fion prevails. In a natural ftyle, relative words are 
Vol. IX. 


by juxtapofition connedted with thofe to which thcyL ngiuge. 
relate, going before or after, according to the peeu- — v ’ 
liar genius of the language. Again, a circumftance 
connected by a prepofition, follows naturally the word 
with which it is connected. But this arrangement may 
be varied, when a different order is more beautiful: a 
circumftance may be placed before the word with which 
it is connedted by a prepofition; and may be interjedt- 
ed even between a relative word and that to which it 
relates. When fuch liberties are frequently taken, the 
ftyle becomes inverted or tranfpofed. 

But as the liberty of inverfion is a capital point in 
the prefent fubjedi, it will be neceffary to examine it 
more narrowly, and in particular to trace the feveral 
degrees in which an inverted ftyle recedes more and 
more from that which is natural. And firft, as to the 
placing a circumftance before the word with which it 
is connedted, this is the eafieft of all inverfion, even fo 
eafy as to be confiftent with a ftyle that is properly 
termed natural: witnefs the following examples. 

“ In the fmcerity of my heart, I profefs,” &c. 

“ By our own ill management, we are brought to 
fo low an ebb of wealth and credit, that,” See. 

“ On Thurfday morning there was little or nothing 
tranfadted in Change-alley.” 

“ At St Bride’s church in Fleetftreet, Mr Wool- 
fton, (who wrote againft the miracles of our Saviour), 
in the utmoft terrors of confcience, made a public re¬ 
cantation.” 

The interjedling a circumftance between a relative 
word and that to which it relates, is more properly 
termed inverfion; becaufe, by a disjunction of words 
intimately connedted, it recedes farther from a natural 
ftyle. But this licence has degrees; for the disjunc¬ 
tion is more violent in fome cafes than in others. 

In nature, though a fubjedt cannot exift without its 
qualities, nor a quality without a fubjedt; yet in our 
conception of thefe, a natural difference may be re¬ 
marked. We cannot conceive a quality but as belong¬ 
ing to fome fubjedt: it makes indeed a part of the idea 
which is formed of the fubjedt. But the oppofite holds 
not; for though we cannot form a conception of a 
fubjedt void of all qualities, a partial conception may 
be formed of it, abftradting from any particular qua¬ 
lity : we can, for example, form the idea of a fine A- 
rabian horfe without regard to his colour, or of a white 
horfe without regard to his fize. Such partial concep¬ 
tion of a fubjedt is ftill more eafy with refpedt to ac¬ 
tion or motion, which is an occafional attribute only, 
and has not the fame permanency with colour or figure: 
we cannot form an idea of motion independent of a bo¬ 
dy ; but there is nothing more eafy than to form an 
idea of a body at reft. Hence it appears, that the de¬ 
gree of inverfion depends greatly on the order in 
which the related words are placed: when a fubftance 
occupies the firft place, the idea it fuggefts muft fubfift 
in the mind at lead for a moment, independent of the 
relative words afterwards introduced ; and that moment 
may without difficulty be prolonged by interjedling a 
circumftance between the fubftantive and its connec¬ 
tions. This liberty therefore, however frequent, will 
fcarce alone be fufficierit to denominate a ftyle invert¬ 
ed. The cafe is very different, where the word that 
occupies the firft place denotes a quality or an adtion j 
4 A for 
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Language, for as thefe cannot be conceived without a fubjeCt, they 
' * cannot without greater violence be feparated from die 

fubjeCt that follows; and for that reafon, every fuch 
feparation by means of an interjected circumftance be¬ 
longs to an inverted ftyle. 

To illullrate this doctrine, examples are neceffary. 
In the following, the word firil introduced does not 
imply a relation: 

-Nor Eve to iterate 

Her former treipafs fear’d. 

-—-—Hunger and third at once. 

Powerful perfuaders, quicken’d at the icent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me lb keen. 

Moon that now meet’ll the orient fun, now fii’il 
With the fix’d liars, fixed in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wand’ring fires that move 
In myllic dance not without fong, refound' 

His praife. 

Where the word firlt introduced imports a relation, 
die disjunction will be found more violent: 

Of man’s firil d’ifobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whole mortal talle 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With l’ofs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reltore us, and regain the blifsful feat. 

Sing heav’nly mufe. 

-Upon the firm opacous globe 

Of this round world, whofe firil convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos’d 
From chaos and th’ inroad of darknefs old, 

Satan alighted walks. 

-On a fudden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found!, 

Th’ infernal doors. 

-Wherein remain’d, 

For what could elfe ? to our almighty foe 
Clear victory,, to oar part lofs and rout. 

Language would have no great power, were it con¬ 
fined to the natural order of ideas: By inverfion a 
shcufand beauties may be compared, which mull be 
relinq.uilhed in a natural arrangement. 

Rules . i. In the arrangement of a period, as well 
as in a right choice of words, the firil and great ob- 
jeri heing perfpicuity, the rule above laid down, that 
perfpicmty ought not to be facrificed to any other 
beauty, holds equally in both. Ambiguities- occa- 
fioned by a wrong arrangement are of two forts ; one 
where the arrangement leads to a wrong fenfe, and 
one where the fenfe is Ids doubtful. The firil, being 
the more culpable, lhall take the lead, beginning with 
examples of words put in a wrong place. 

“ How much the imagination of fuch a prefence 
TtiitH exalt a genius, we may obferve merely from the 
influence which an ordinary prefence has over men.” 
Shaftf. This arrangement leads to a wrong fenfe 
the adverb merely feems by its pofition to affeCl the pre¬ 
ceding word ; whereas it is intended to affeCl the fol¬ 
lowing words an. ordinary prefence; and therefore the 
arrangement ought to be thus 1 ; “ How much the 


imagination of fuch a prefence mull exalt a genius, Language, 
we may obferve from the influence which an ordinary w 
prefence merely has over men.” [Or better],—“ which 
even an ordinary prefence has over men.” 

“ Sixtus the Fourth was, if I millake not, a great 
collector of books at leatl.” Boling. The exprefiion 
here leads evidently to a wrong fenfe; the adverb at 
leaf., ought not to be connected with the fubftantive 
books, but with collector, thus : “ Sixtus the Fourth 
was a great collector, at leaf! of books.” 

Speaking of Louis XIV. “ If he was not the great- 
ell king, he was the bell aftor of majelly at leaf! that 
ever filled a throne.” Id. Better thus : “ If he was 
not the greateft king, he was at leal! the bell aCtor of 
majelly,” See. This arrangement removes the wrong- 
fenfe occafioned by the juxtapofition of majlfy and at 
leaf. 

The following examples are of a wrong arrangement 
of members. 

■ “ I have confined myfelf to thofe methods for the 
advancement of piety, which are in the power of a 
prince limited like ours by a ftriCt execution of the 
laws.” Swft. The llruCture of this period leads to a 
meaning which is not the author’s, viz. power limited 
by a ilriCt execution of the laws. That wrong fenfe is 
removed by the following arrangement: “ I have con¬ 
fined myfelf to thofe methods for the advancement of 
piety, which, by a IlriCt execution of the laws, are in 
the power of a prince limited like ours.” 

“ This morning, when one of Lady Lizard’s daugh¬ 
ters was looking over fome hoods and ribbands brought 
by her tirewoman, with great care and diligence, I em¬ 
ployed no lefs in examining the box which contained 
them.” Guardian. The wrong fenfe occafioned- by 
this arrangement, may be eafily prevented by varying 
it thus: “ This morning, when, with great care and 
diligence, one of Lady Lizard’s daughters was look¬ 
ing over fome hoods and ribbands, &c. 

“ A great Hone that 1 happened to find after a 
long fearch by the fea-fhore, ferved me for an anchor.” 

Swift. One would think that the fearch was confined 
to the fea-ihore ; but as the meaning is, that the great 
Hone was found by the fea-fhore, the period ought to 
be arranged thus: “ A great Hone that, after a long, 
fearch, I happened to find by the fea-fhore, ferved me 
for an anchor. 

Next of a wrong arrangement where the fenfe is left 
doubtful; beginning, as m the former fort, with ex¬ 
amples of a wrong arrangement of words in a member. 

“ Thefe forms of converfation by degrees multiplied 
and grew troublefome.” Spelt. Here it is left doubt¬ 
ful whether the modification by degrees relates to the 
preceding member or to what follows : it Ihould be 
“ Thefe forms of converfation multiplied by degrees.” 

“ Nor does this falfe modelly expofe us only to fuch 
aCtior.s as are indifereet, but very often to fuch as are 
highly criminal.” SpeS. The ambiguity is removed 
by the following arrangement : “ Nor does this falfe 
modelly expofe us to iuch actions only as are indif¬ 
ereet, &c. 

“ The empire of Blefufcu is an Hand fituated to 
the north.eaft fide of Lilliput, from whence it is 
parted only by a channel of 8oo yards wide.” Swift. 

The ambiguity may,be removed thus: - - 


“ from: 
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Language. « from whence it is parted by a channel of 800 yards 
v wide only.” 

In the following examples the fenfe is left doubtful 
by wrong arrangement of members. 

« The minitter who grows lefs by his elevation, 
like a little Jlatue placed on a mighty pedejlal, will al¬ 
ways have his jealoufy Itrong about him.” Boling . 
Here, fo far as can be gathered from the arrangement, 
it is doubtful, whether the objedl introduced by way 
of fimile relates to what goes before or to what fol¬ 
lows. The ambiguity is removed by the following 
arrangement: “ The minitter who, like a little ftatue 
placed on a mighty pedeftal, grows lefs by his eleva¬ 
tion, will always, &c. 

Speaking of the fuperftitious praftice of locking 
up the room where a perfon of diftindtion dies : “ The 
knight, feeing his habitation reduced to fo fmall a 
compafs, and himfelf in a manner (hut out of his own 
houfe, upon the death of his mother, ordered all the 
apartments to be flung open, and exorcifed by his 
chaplain.” Spelt. Better thus: “ The knight, fee¬ 
ing his habitation reduced to fo fmall a compafs, and 
himfelf in a manner (hut out of his own houfe, order¬ 
ed, upon the death of his mother, all the apartments to 
be flung open.” 

Speaking of fome indecencies in converfation: “ As 
it is impomble for fuch an irrational way of conver¬ 
fation to laft long among a people that make any 
profeflion of religion, or (how of modefty, if the coun¬ 
try gentlemen get into it, they will certainly be left in 
the lurch.” IS. The ambiguity vaniflies in the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement:-“ the country- 

gentleman, if they get into it, will certainly be left in 
the lurch.” 

“ And fmce it is neceffary that there fhould be a 
perpetual intercourfe of buying and felling, and deal¬ 
ing upon credit, where fraud is permitted or connived 
at, or hath no law to punifh it, the honeft dealer is 
always undone, and the knave gets the advantage.” 
Swift. Better thus : “ And fince it is neceffary that 
there (hould be a perpetual intercourfe of buying and 
felling, and dealing upon credit, the honeft dealer, 
where fraud is permitted or connived at, or hath no 
law to punifh it, is always undone, and the knave gets 
the advantage.” 

From thefe examples, the following obfervation 
will occur: That a circumftance ought never to be 
placed between two capital members of a period ; for 
by fuch fituation it mutt always be doubtful, fo far as 
we gather from the arrangement, to which cf the two 
members it belongs: where it is interjected, as it 
ought to be, between parts of the member to which 
it belongs, the ambiguity is removed, and the capital 
members are kept diftinCt, which is a great beauty in 
compofition. In general, to preferve members diftinCt 
that fignify things diftinguifhed in the thought, the 
belt method is, to place firlt in the ccnfequent mem¬ 
ber, fome word that cannot conned! with what pre¬ 
cedes it. 

If it (hall be thought, that the objections here are 
too fcrupulous, and that the defect of perfpicuity is 
eafily fupplied by accurate punctuation; the anlwer 
is, That punctuation may remove an ambiguity, but 
will never produce that peculiar beauty which is per¬ 


ceived when the fenfe comes out clearly and diftinCtly Language, 
by means of a happy arrangement. Such influence v ” 
has this beauty, that, by a natural tranfition of per¬ 
ception, it is communicated to the very found of the 
words, fo as in appearance to improve the mufic of 
the period. But as this curious fubjecl comes in more 
properly elfewhere, it is fufficient at prefent to appeal 
to experience, that a period, fo arranged as to bring 
out the fenfe clear, feems always more mufical than 
where the fenfe is left in any degree doubtful. 

The next rule is, That words exprefling things 
connected in the thought, ought to be placed as near 
together as poffible. This rule is derived immediately 
from human nature, prone in every inftance to place 
together things in any manner connected: where 
things are arranged according to their connections, 
we have a fenfe of order; otherwife we have a fenfe 
of diforder, as of things placed by chance: and wc 
naturally place words m the fame order in which we 
would place die things they fignify. The bad effeCt 
of a violent feparation of words or members thus in¬ 
timately connected, will appear from the following ex¬ 
amples 

“ For the Englifli are naturally fanciful, and very 
often difpofed, by that gloominefs and melancholy of 
temper which is fo frequent in our nation, to many 
wild notions and vifions, to which others are not fo 
liable.” Sped. Here the verb or affertion is, by a 
pretty long circumftance, violently feparated from the 
fubjeCt to which it refers: this makes a harfh ar¬ 
rangement ; the lefs excufable that the fault is eafily 
prevented by placing the circumftance before the verb, 
after the following manner: “ For the Englifh are na¬ 
turally fanciful, and by that gloominefs and melan¬ 
choly of temper which is fo frequent in our nation, are 
often difpofed to many wild notions,” See. 

“ From whence we may date likewife the rivalfhip 
of the houfe of France, for we may reckon that of Va- 
,lois and that of Bourbon as one upon this occafion, 
and the houfe of Auftria, that continues at this day, 
and has oft coft fo much blood and fo much treafure in 
the courfe of it.” Bolinglr. 

“ It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore in 
fuch a country, whatever it might he in the abbot of 
St Real’s, which was Savoy, I think, or in Peru, under 
the Incas, where Garcilaflo de la Vega fays it was law¬ 
ful for none but the nobility to ftudy—for men of all 
degrees to inftrudt diemfelves in thofe affairs wherein 
they may be adtors, or judges of thofe that aft, or 
controllers of thofe that judge.” Ibid. 

“ If Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for 
which anecdote we have, if I miftake not, the autho¬ 
rity of Polybius, as well as fome verfes of Nevius pre- 
ferved by Aulus Gellius, had been educated by Olym¬ 
pias at the court of Philip, it is improbable that he 
would have reftored die beautiful Spaniard.” Ibid. 

If any one have a curiofity- for more fpecimens of 
this kind, they will be found without number in the 
works of the fame author. 

A pronoun, which faves the naming a perfon or 
thing a fecond time, ought to be placed as near as 
poffible to the name of that perfon or thing. This is 
a branch of the foregoing rule ; and with the reafon 
there given, another occurs, viz. That if other ideas 
4 A 2 inter- 
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Language, intervene, it is difficult to recall the perfen ,cr thing by 

“ If I had leave to print the Latin letters tranf- 
mitted to me from foreign parts, they would fill a vo¬ 
lume, and be a full defence againft ajl that Mr Pa- 
fridge, or his accomplices of the Portugal inquifiiion, 
will be ever able to objeft ; who, by the way, are the 
only enemies my predictions have ever met with at home 

©r abroad.” Better thus :-“ and be a full 

defence again!! all that can be objedted by Mr Pa- 
tridge, or his accomplices of the Portugal inqujfition; 
who, by the way are,” &c. 

“ There being a round million of creatures in hu¬ 
man figure, throughout this kingdom, whofe whole 
fubfiftence,” &c. Swift. Better .- “ There being, 
throughout this kingdom, a round million of creatures 
in human figure, whofe whole fubfiftence,” &c._ 

The following rule depends on the communication 
of emotions to related objedts; a principle in human 
nature that hath no extenfive operation : and we find 
this operation, even where the objedts are not othep- 
yvife related than by juxtapofition of the words that 
exprefs them. Hence, to elevate of deprefs an object, 
one method is, to join it in the expreflion with another 
that is naturally high or low: witnefs the following 
fpeech of Eumenes to the Roman fenate. 

“ Caufam veniendi fibi Romam fuiffe, praeter cupi- 
ditatein vifendi deos. hominefqyte, quorum beneficio in ea 
fortuna effet, fupra quam ne optare quidem auderet, 
etiam ut coram moneret fenatum ut Perfei conatus 
obviam iret.” Livy. To join the Romans with the 
gods in the fame enunciation, is an artful ftroke of 
flattery, becaufe it tacitly puts them on a level. 

On the other hand, the degrading or vilifying an 
objedt, is done fuccefsfolly by ranking it with one that 
is really low: “ I hope to have this entertainment in 
jreadinefs for the next winter; and doubt not but it 
ysrill pleafe more than the opera or puppet-fhow.” SpeB. 

“ Manifold have been the judgments which Heaven 
from time to time, for the chaftifement of a finful peo- 
le, has inflidted upon whole nations. For when the 
egeneracy becomes common, it is but juft the punifh- 
frient fhould be general. Of this , kind, in opr own 
unfortunate country, was that deftrudtive peftilence, 
whofe mortality was fo fata} as to fweep away, if Sir 
William Petty may be believed, five millions of Chrifti- 
an fouls, betides women and Jews,” Arluthnat. 

“ Such a}fo was that dreadful conflagration enfuing 
in this famous metropolis of London, which confumed, 
according to the computation of Sir Samuel More¬ 
land, 100,000 houfes, not to mention churches and 
(tables.” Ibid- 

“ But on condition it might pals into a law, I would 
gladly exempt both lawyers of all ages, fubaltem and 
field officers, young heirs, dancing-mafters, pick-poc¬ 
kets, and players.” Swift. 

Sooner let earth, air, Tea, to chaos fall. 

Men, monkeys, lapdogs, parrots, perifh all. 

r Rape of the Lock, 

Circumftauces in a period refemble fmall ftones in a 
building, employed to filL up vacuities among thofe of 
a larger fize.. . In the arrangement of a period, fuch 


under-parts crowded together make a poor figure ; and hang' 
never are graceful but when interfperfed among the ' 
capital parts. 

“ It is likewife urged, that there are, by compu¬ 
tation, in this kingdom, above ip,aoo parfons, whofe 
revenues, added to thofe of my lords the bifliops, 
would fkfiice to maintain, &c.” Swift. Here two 
circumftances, viz. by computation, and in this kingdom, 
are crowded together unneceflarily. They make a 
better appearance feparated in the following maimer : 

“ It is likewife urged, that in this kingdom there are 
by computation, above 10,000 parfons,” &c. 

If there be room for a choice, the fobner a circum- 
ftance is introduced, the better ; becaufe circumftan¬ 
ces are proper for that coelnefs of mind, with which, 
we begin a period as well as a volume : in the progrefs, 
the mind warms, and has a greater relifti for matters 
of importance. When a circumftance is placed at the 
beginning of the period, or near the beginning, the 
tranfition from it to the principal objedt is agreeable : 
jt is like afcending, or going upward. On the other 
hand, to place it late in the period has a bad effedt; 
for after being engaged in the principal fubjedt, one 
is with reludlance brought down to give attention to a 
circumftance. Hence evidently the preference of the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement, “ Whether in any country a choice 
altogether unexceptionable has been made, fceras doubt¬ 
ful ; before this other, “ Whether a choice altogether 
unexceptionable has in any country been made,” &c. 

For this reafon the following period is exceptionable 
in point pf arrangement. “ I have confidered former¬ 
ly, with a good deal of attention, the fubjedt upon 
which you command me to communicate my thoughts 
to you.” Boling. Which, with a flight alteration, 
may be improved thus: “ I have formerly, with a 
good deal of attention, confidered the fubjedt,” &c. 

Swift, fpeaking of a virtuous and learned education; 

“ And although they may be, and too often are, 
drawn by the temptations of youth, and the opportu¬ 
nities of a large fortune, into feme irregularities, when 
they come forward into the great world} it is ever with 
reludlance and compundtion of mind, becaufe their 
bias to virtue ftill continues.” Better; « And al¬ 
though, when they come forward into the great world , 
they may be, and too often,” &c. 

In arranging a period, it is of importance to deter¬ 
mine In what part of it a word makes the greateft 
figure, whether at the beginning, during the courfe, 
or at the clofe. The breaking filence roufes the at¬ 
tention, and prepares for a deep impreffion at the be¬ 
ginning : the beginning, however, mult yield to the 
clofe; which being fucceeded by a paufe, affords time 
for a word to make its deepeft impreffion. Hence the 
following rule. That to give the utmoft force to a pe¬ 
riod, it ought, if poffible, t© be clofed with that word 
which makes the greateft figure. The opportunity of 
a paufe fhould not be thrown away upon acceffories. 
but referved for the principal objedt, in order that it 
may make a full impreffion: which is an additional 
reafen againft clofing a period without a circumftance. 
There are, however, periods that admit not fuch a 
ftrudture ; and in that cafe the capital word ought, if 
poffible, to be placed in the front, which next, to the 

clofe- 
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Language., clofe is the moft advantageous for making an impref- 
* -v— 0 oll . Hence, in dire&ing our difcourfe to a man of 

figure, we ought to begin with his name; and one 
will be fenfible of a degradation when this rule is ne- 
glefted, as it frequently is for the fake of verfe. We 
give the following examples. 

Integer vitas, fcelerifque purus, 

' Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida fagittis, 

Fufce, pharetra. Horat. Carm. 1 . 1. ode 22. 

.. Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’flutrc 
crainte. 

In thefe examples, the name of the perfon addr-effed 
' to, makes a mean figure, being like a circumftance 
'flipt into a corner. That this criticifm is well found¬ 
ed, we need no other proof than Addifon’s tranflation 
of the laft example ; 

O Abner! I fear my God, and I fear none but 
him. Guardim, n° 117. 

’ O father, what intends thy hand, ftie cry’d, 

Againft thy only fon ? What fury, O fon, 

Poffeffes thee to bend that mortal dart 
Againft thy father’s head ? 

Paradife loft, bool ii. /. 727. 

Every one maft be fenfible of a dignity in the invoca¬ 
tion at the beginning, which is not attained by that 
in the middle. It is not meant, however, to cenfure 
■this paffage: on the contrary, it appears beautiful, by 
•diftinguifhing the refpedt that is due to a father from 
that which is due to a fon. 

The fubftance of what is faid in this and the fore- 
; going fedtion, upon the method of arranging words in 
a period, fo as to make the deepeft impreffion with re¬ 
fpedt to found as well as fignification, is comprehend¬ 
ed in the following obfervation : That order of words 
in a period will always be the moft agreeable, where, 
without obfcuring the fenfe, the moft important ima¬ 
ges, the moft fonorous words, and the longell mem- 
: bers, bring up the rear. 

Hitherto of arranging fingle words, Angle mem¬ 
bers, and fingle circumftances. But the enumeration 
of many particulars in the fame .period is often necef- 
fary : and the queftion is, In what order they fhould 
be placed ? And, firft, with refpedt to the enumera¬ 
ting particulars of equal rank: As there is no caufe 
for preferring any one before the reft, it is indifferent 
to the mind in what order they be viewed; therefore 
it is indifferent in what order they be named. 2dly, If 
a number of objedts of the fame kind, differing only 
in fize, are to be ranged along a ftraight line, the moft 
agreeable order to the eye is that of an increafing fe- 
ries: in furveying a number of fuch objedts,- beginning 
at the leaft, and proceeding to greater and greater, the 
mind fwells gradually with the fucceffive objedts, and 
in its progrefs has a very fenfible pleafure. Precifely 
for the fame reafon, words expreffive of fuch objedts 
ought to be placed in the fame order. The beauty of 
this figure, which may be termed a climax in fenfe, has 
efcaped Lord Bolingbroke in the firft member of the 
following period: “ Let but one, great, brave, difin- 
tereftcd| a&ive maq arife, and be will be received, fol¬ 


lowed, and alnioft adored.” The following arrange- Language, 
ment has lenfibly a better effedt: “ Let but one brave, v ' 
great, adtive, difinterefted man arife,” &c. Whether 
the fame rale ought to be followed in enumerating men 
of different ranks, feems doubtful: on the one hand, 
a number of perfons prefented to the eye in form of 
an increafing feries, is undoubtedly the moft agreeable 
order ; on the other hand, in every lift of names, we 
fet the perfon of the greateft dignity at the top, and 
defeend gradually through his inferiors. Where the 
purpofe is to honour the perfons named according to 
their rank, the latter ought to be followed ; but every 
one who regards hizniclf only, or his reader, will 
choofe the former order, jdly, As the fenfe of or¬ 
der diredls the eye to defeend from the principal to its 
greateft acceffory, and from the whole to its greateft 
part, and in the fame order through all the parts and 
accefl’ories, till we arrive at the minuteft; the fame 
order ought to be followed in the enumeration of fuch 
particulars. 

When force and 1 -ivelinefs of expreffion are demand¬ 
ed, tire rule is, to fufpend the thought as long as pof- 
fible, and to bring it out full and entire at the clofe : 
which cannot be done but by inverting the natural ar¬ 
rangement. By introducing a word or member before 
its time, curiofity is raifed about what is to follow 
and it is agreeable to have our curiofity gratified at 
the clofe of the period : the pleafure we feel refeffibles 
that of feeing a ftroke exerted upon a body by the 
whole colledted force of the agent. On the other 
hand, where a period is fo conftrudted as to admit 
more than one complete clofe in the fenfe, the curiofi¬ 
ty of the reader is exhaufted at the firft clofe, and what, 
follows appears languid or fuperfluous : his difappoinU 
ment contributes alfo to that appearance, when he 
finds, contrary to expectation, that the period is not 
yet finifhed. Cicero, and after him Quintilian, re¬ 
commend the verb to the laft place. This method e- 
vidently tends to fufpend the fenfe till the clofe of the 
period; for without the verb the fenfe cannot be 
complete : and when the verb happens to be the capi-. 
tal word, which it frequently is, it ought at any rate- 
to be the laft, according to another rule above laid 
down. The following period is placed m-its natural; 
order : “ Were inftrudtion an effential circumftance in. 
epic poetry, I doubt whether a fingle inftance could 
be given of this fpecies of compofition in any lan-. 
guage.” The period thus arranged admits a full clofe 
upon the word compofition ; after which it goes on lan-. 
guidly, and clofes without force. This blemifh will 
be avoided by the following arrangement: “ Were in¬ 
ftrudtion an effential circumftance in epic poetry, I 
doubt whether, in any language, a fingle inftance could; 
be given of this fpecies of compofition.” 

“ Some of our moft eminent divines have made ufe 
of this Platonic notion, as far as it regards the fub-. 
fiftence of our paffions after death,, with great beauty- 
and ftrength of reafon.”' Sped. Better thus “ Some.- 
of our moft eminent divines have, with great beauty 
and ftrength of reafon, made ufe of this Platonic no¬ 
tion,” & c. 

“ Men of the Left fenfe have been touched', more or 
lefs, with thefe grdundlefs horrors and pvefages of futu¬ 
rity, upon furveying the moft. indifferent, works of na¬ 
ture,” 1 
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Language, tare.” Ib. Better, “ Upon furveying the moft in- 
different works of nature, men of the beft fenfe,” &c. 

“ She foon informed him of the place he was is ; 
which, notwithftanding all its horrors, appeared to him 
more fweet than the bower of Mahomet, in the com¬ 
pany of his Balfora.” Guardian. Better, “ She 
foon, &c. which appeared to him, in the company of 
his Balfora, more fweet than the bower of Mahomet.” 

None of the rules for the compofition of periods are 
more liable to be abufed than thofe laft mentioned ; 
witnefs many Latin writers, among the moderns efpe- 
cially, whofe ftyle, by inverfions too violent, is ren¬ 
dered harfh and obfeure. Sufpenfion of the thought 
till the clofe of the period, ought never to be prefer¬ 
red before perfpicuity. Neither ought fuch fufpenfion 
to be attempted in a long period; becaufe in that cafe 
the mind is bewildered amidft a profufion of words : 
a traveller, while he is puzzlejl about the road, relifhes 
not the fineil profped : “ All the rich prefents which 
Aftyages had given him at parting, keeping only fome 
Median horfes, in order to propagate the breed of 
them in Perfia, he diftributed among his friends 
whom he left at the court of Ecbatana.” Trav. of 
Cyrus. 

3 II. Beauties from a refemblance between Sound and 
Signification. There being frequently a ftrong refem¬ 
blance of one found to another, it will not be furprifing 
to find an articulate found refembling one that is not 
articulate: thus the found of a bow-ftring is imitated 
by the words that exprefs it: 

-The firing let fly. 

Twang'dfhort and/harp, like the fhrill fwallow’s cry. 

Odyjfey, xxi. 449. 

The found of felling trees in a wood; 

Loud founds the ax, redoubling ftrokes on ftrokes, 

On all fides round the foreft hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown. 
Then rufliing , crackling , crafhing , thunder down. 

Iliad , xxiii. 144. 

But when loud furges lafli the founding ftiore. 

The hoarfe rough verfe fhould like the torrent roar. 

Popes EJfiay on Criticifm, 369. 

Dire Scylla there a feene of horror forms, 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with ftorms: 

When the tide ruihes from her rumbling caves, 

The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the waves. 

Pope. 

No perfon can be at a lofs about the caufe of this 
beauty; it is obvioufly that of imitation. 

That there is any other natural refemblance of 
found to fignification, muft not be taken for granted. 
There is no refemblance of found to motion, nor of 
found to fentiment. We are, however, apt to be de¬ 
ceived by artful pronunciation; the fame paffage may 
be pronounced in many different tones, elevated or 
humble, fweet or harfh, brifk or melancholy, fo as to 
accord with the thought or fentiment: fuch concord 
muft be diftinguifhed from that concord between found 
and fenfe which is perceived in fome exprefllons in¬ 
dependent of artful pronunciation; the latter is the 
poet’s work, the former mull be attributed to the 


reader. Another thing contributes ftill more to the Langui 
deceit: in language, found and fenfe being intimately 
connected, the properties of the one are readily com¬ 
municated to the other; for example, the quality of 
grandeur, of fweetnefs, or of melancholy, though be¬ 
longing to the thought folely, is transferred to the 
words, which by that means refemble in appearance 
the thought that is expreffed by them. That there 
may be a refemblance of articulate founds- to fome 
that are not articulate, is felf-evident; and that in 
fact there exift fuch refemblances'fuccefsfully employed 
by writers of genius, is clear from the foregoing ex¬ 
amples, and from many others that might be given. 

But we may fafely pronounce, that this natural re¬ 
femblance can be carried no farther ; the objeds of the 
different fenfes differ fo widely from each other, as to 
exclude any refemblance; found in particular, whether 
articulate or inarticulate, refembles not in any degree 
tafte, fmell, nor motion ; and as little can it refemble 
any internal fentiment, feeling, or emotion. But muff 
we then admit, that nothing but found can be imitated 
by found ? Taking imitation in its proper fenfe, as 
importing a refemblance between two objeds, the 
propofition muff be admitted: and yet in many pafr 
fages that are not deferiptive of found, every one muft 
be fenfible of a peculiar concord between the found of 
the words and their meaning. As there can be no 
doubt of the fad, what remains is to inquire into its 
caufe. 

Refembling caufes may produce effeds that have 
no refemblance ; and caufes that have no refemblance 
may produce refembling effeds. A magnificent buildk 
ing, lor example, refembles not in any degree an he¬ 
roic adion; and yet the emotions they produce are 
concordant, and bear a refemblance to each other. 

We are ftill more fenfible of this refemblance in a 
fong, when the mufic is properly adapted to the fenti¬ 
ment : there is no refemblance between the thought and 
found; but there is the ftrongeft refemblance between 
the emotion raifed by mufic tender and pathetic, and 
that raifed by the complaint of an unfuccefsful lover. 
Applying this obfervation to the prefent fubjed, it 
appears, that, in fome inftances, the found even of a 
Angle word makes an impreffion refembling that which 
is made by the thing it fignifies: witnefs the word 
running , compofed ot two fhort fyllables ; and more 
remarkably the words rapidity , impetuofity , precipitation. 

Brutal manners produce in the fpedator an emotion 
not unlike what is produced by a harfh and rough 
found; and hence the beauty of the figurative exprefi 
fion, rugged manners. Again, the word little , being 
pronounced with a very fmall aperture of the mouth 
has a weak and faint found, Which makes an imprefi 
fion refembling that made by a diminutive objed. This 
refemblance of effeds is ftill more remarkable where a 
number of words are conneded in a period: words 
pronounced in fucceflion make often a ftrong impref¬ 
fion ; and when this impreffion happens to accord with 
that made by the fenfe, we are fenfible of a complex 
emotion, peculiarly pleafant; one proceeding from the 
fentiment, and one from the melody or found of the 
words. But the chief pleafure proceeds from having 
thefe two concordant emotions combined in perfed: 
harmony, and carried on in the mind to a full clofe. 

Except 
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,'Angaage. Except in the Angle cafe where found is defcribed, all 
l " v the examples given by critics of fenfe being imitated in 
found, refolve it into a refemblance of effefts: emo¬ 
tions raifed by found and fignification may have a re¬ 
femblance ; but found itfelf cannot have a refemblance 
to any thing but found. 

Proceeding now to particulars, and beginning with 
thofe cafes where the emotions have the ftrongeft re¬ 
femblance, we obferve, firft, That by a number of 
fyllables in fucceffion, an emotion is fometimes raifed, 
extremely fimilar te> that raifed by fuccefiive motion; 
which may be evident even to thofe who are defective 
in tafte, from the following faft, that the term move¬ 
ment in all languages is equally applied to both. In 
this manner, fucceffive motion, fuch as walking, run¬ 
ning, galloping, can be imitated by a fucceffion of long 
or Ihort fyllables, or by a due mixture of both ; for 
example, flow motion may be juftly imitated in a verfe 
where long fyllables prevail; efpecially when aided by 
a flow pronunciation: 

Illi inter fefe magna vi brachia tollunt. 

Georg, iv. 174. 

On the, other hand, fwift motion is imitated by a 
fucceffion of ihort fyllables; 

Quadrupedante putrem fonitu quatit ungtlla cam- 
pum. 

Again: 

Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 

Thirdly, A line compofed of monofyllables makes 
an impreffion by the frequency of its paufes, fimilar to 
what is made by laborious interrupted motion : 

With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ftone. 

Ody/fey, xi. 736. 

Firfl march the heavy mules fecurely flow ; 

O’er hills, o’er dales, o’er craggs, o’er rocks they go. 

Iliad, xxiii. 138. 

Fourthly, The impreffion made by rough founds in 
fucceffion, refembles that made by rough or tumultu¬ 
ous motion : on the other hand, the impreffion of 
fmooth founds refembles that of gentle motion. The 
following is an example of both. 

Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 

The roaring winds tempeftuous rage reftrain ; 

Within, the waves in foiter murmurs glide, 

And fhips fecure without their haulfers ride. 

Ody/fey, iii. 118. 

Another example of the latter: 

Soft is the ftrain when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the fmooth ftream in fmoother numbers flows. 

EJJay on Criticifm, 366. 

Fifthly, Prolonged motion is exprefled in an Alex¬ 
andrine line. The frrft example Ihall be of a flow mo¬ 
tion prolonged : 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong; 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags its flow length 
along. Ib. 356. 

The next example is of forcible motion prolonged : 
a 


The waves behind impel the waves before, .Language. 

Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the fhore. v * 

Iliad, xiii. 1004. 

The lad Ihall be of rapid motion prolonged : 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and fkims along the 
main. 

EJJay on Criticifm, 373. 

Again, fpeaking of a rock tom from the brow of a 
mountain: 

Still gathering forced it fmokes, and, urg’d amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the 
plain. 

Iliad, xiii. 197. 

Sixthly, A period confifting moftly of long fylla¬ 
bles, that is, of fyllables pronounced flow, produceth 
an emotion refembling faintly that which is produced 
by gravity and folemnity. Hence the beauty of the 
following verfe: 

Olli fedato refpondet corde Latinus. 

It refembles equally an objeft that is infipid and unin- 
terefting. 

Tsedet quotidianarum harum formarum. 

Terence . 

Seventhly, A flow fucceffion of ideas is a circum- 
ftance that belongs equally to fettled melancholy, and 
to a period compofed of polyfyllables pronounced flow; 
and hence, by fimilarity of emotions, the latter is imi¬ 
tative of the former: 

In thofe deep folitudes, and awful cells, 

Where heav’nly-penfive Contemplation dwells. 

And ever mufingMelancholy reigns. 

Pope, Eloifa to Abelard. 

Eighthly, A long fyllable made fhort, or a fhort 
fyllable made long, raifes, by the difficulty of pro¬ 
nouncing contrary to cuftom, a feeling fimilar il ,to that 
cf hard labour: 

When Ajax drives fome rock’s vajl weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move flow. 

EJJay on Criticifm, 370. 

Ninthly, Harfh or rough words pronounced with 
difficulty, excite a feeling fimilar to that which pro¬ 
ceeds from the labour of thought to a dull writer 1 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. 

And drains from hard-bound brains eight lines a-year.. 

Pope's Epijlle to Dr Arbuthnot, 1 . l8l._ 

We fliall clofe with one example more, which of all 
makes the fined figure. In the firft feftion mention, 
is made of a climax in found; and in the fecond of a. 
climax in fenfe. It belongs to the prefent fubjed to 
obferve, that when thefe coincide in the fame paffage,, 
the concordance of found and fenfe is delightful: the. 
reader is confcious of pleafure not only from the two 
climaxes feparately, but of an additional pleafure from, 
their concordance, and from finding the fenfe fo juftly 
imitated by the found. In this refped, no periods are 
more perfed than thofe borrowed from Cicero in, the, 
firft feftion. 

Tire 
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II 

Languedoc 


The concord, between fenfe and found is not lefs 
agreeable in what may be termed an anticlimax , where 
the progrefs is from great to little; for this has the 
effect to make diminutive objefts appear (till more di¬ 
minutive. Horace affords a ftriking example : 


Parturiunt montes, nafcitur ridiculus mus. 


The arrangement here is fingularly artful: the firft 
place is occupied by the verb, which is the capital 
word by its fenfe as well as found: the clofe is refer- 
ved for the word that is the meaneft in fenfe as well 
as in found: and it mull not be overlooked, that the 
refembling founds of the two laft fyllables give a ludi¬ 
crous air to the whole. 

In this article we have mentioned none of'the beau¬ 
ties of language but what arife from words taken in 
their proper fenfe. Beauties that depend on the me¬ 
taphorical and figurative power of words, are treated* 
under the feparate articles of Figures, Personifica¬ 
tion, Apostrophe, Hyperbole, Metaphor, See. 
See alfo Oratory. 

Purity of Language. Both the.Greeks and Romans 
were particularly careful of preferving the purity of 
their language. It feems amongft the Romans to have 
been a point which they thought worthy the atten¬ 
tion of the Hate itfelf; for we find the Cumeaus not 
daring to make ufe of the Latin language in their 
public adts without firft having obtained leave in form. 
Tiberius himfelf would not hazard the word monopo- 
lium in the fenate without making an excufe for em¬ 
ploying a foreign term. Seneca gives it as a certain; 
maxim, that wherever a general falfe tafte in ftyle and. 
expreffion prevails, it is an infallible fign of a corrup¬ 
tion of manners in that people : A liberty of introdu¬ 
cing obfolete Words, or forming new ones, is a mark, 
he thinks, of an equal licentiouinefs of the moral kindi 
Accordingly it is obferved, there are fcarce more than, 
eight or ten inftances of new words to be produced 
from the mod approved Roman writers, in the courfe 
of two or three centuries. If this mode of reafoning 
•concerning the morals of the ftate was introduced and 
applied in our own country, no nation on the face of 
the earth could appear more abandoned; for no na¬ 
tion is more fond of adopting new words, though our 
language is fufficiently copious. This delicacy of Se¬ 
neca appears to be carried a little too far, and his 
manner of eftimating the morals of the people muft be 
a little fallacious. The Greeks were very remarkable 
for their difeernment of provincialifms, efpecially the 
Athenians, whofe dialed was inconceivably fweet and 
elegant. 

LANGUED, in heraldry, expreffes fuch animals 
whofe tongue, appearing out of the mouth, is borne of 
a different colour from the reft of the body. 

LANGUEDOC, a large and maritime province of 
France: bounded on the north by Quercy, Rouerque, 
Auvergne, and Lionnois; on the eaft by Dauphiny 
and Provence; on the weft by Gafcony; and on the 
fouth by the Mediterranean Sea and Roufillon. It is 
225 miles in length, and 100 in breadth where broad- 
eft. The clergy are more rich and numerous here than 
in the reft of France, there being three archbifhops and 
20 bilhops. Languedoc is divided into the Upper and 
Lower; and.in general it is a very pleafant country, 
1 


fertile in com, fruits, and; excellent wines; and the Languet. 
inhabitants carry on a confiderable trade. There are ' 
many curious medicinal plants, with iron mines, quar¬ 
ries of marble, and turquoife ftones. There is alfo a 
great deal of kelp, and on the heaths are confiderable- 
numbers of the kermes oak. The principal rivers aro 
the Rhone, the Garonne,, the Aude, the Tame, the 
AUier, and the Loire. There are alfo a great number 1 
of mineral fprings; Thouloufe is the capital town. 

This province is famous for the royal canal, which di¬ 
vides it in two, joining the Mediterranean with the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. This canal was undertaken in 1666, 
and finiftied in 1680; the mathematician who under¬ 
took it madea.bafon 400 yards; long, 300 broad, and 
7 feet deep, which is always kept full of water, and 
may be let out by means of a fluice on the fide of the 
Mediterranean, as well as by another on the fide of 
the Atlantic. 

LANGUET (Hubert), born at Viteaux in Bur¬ 
gundy in 1518, gained great reputation by his learn¬ 
ing and virtue in the 16th century. Having read one 
of Melancthon’s books at Bologna, he conceived fo 
high an efteem for the author, that he went to Wir- 
temberg purpofely to vifit him; he arrived there in 
1549, when he contrafted a ftridt friendfhip with Me- 
lancthon, and embraced the Proteftant religion. In 
1565, he was one of the firft counfellors of Auguftus 
eleftor of Saxony, who employed him in feveral im¬ 
portant affairs and negociations. He was afterwards 
admitted to the confidence of William prince- • of 
Orange.; and died at Antwerp, on the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember 1581. We have many of his letters written in. 

Latin to Sir Philip Sydney, to Camerarius the father 
and fon, and to Auguftus eledtor of Saxony, which 
have been feveral times reprinted, in three volumes ; 
and there is alfo attributed to him a famous treatife, 
uititled VtniUcia contra Tyrannos, and other works. 

His life is written by Philibert de la Mare. 

Languet (John Baptift Jofeph), the celebrated vb 
car of St Sulpice at Paris, and a dodtor of the Sor- 
bonne, was born at Dijon in 1675. -He was received 
into the Sorbonne in 1698; and attached himfelf to 
the community of St Sulpice, to which parifh he was 
of great fervice. M. de la Chetardie the vicar, con- 
feious of his talents, chofe him for his curate, in which 
capacity he officiated near 10 years; and in 1714, fuc- 
ceeded to the vicarage. His parilh-church being fmall 
and out of repair, he conceived the defign of building- 
a church fuitable to the fize of his parifli, which he 
began with the fum of 100 crowns, but foon obtained 
confiderable donations; and the duke of Orleans, re¬ 
gent of the kingdom, granted him a lottery, and laid 
the firft ftone of the porch in 1718. It was* confecra- 
ted in 1745, after M. Languet had fpared neither la¬ 
bour nor expence to render it one of the fineft churches 
in the world both for architedlura and ornament. An¬ 
other work which did him no lefs honour was the 
Maifon de l’enfant Jefus. This eftablifhment confifts 
of two parts; the firft compofed of about 35 poor la¬ 
dies of good families, and the fecond of more than 
400 poor women and children of town and country. 

The order and economy in this houfe, for the educa¬ 
tion and employment of fo many perfons, gave cardi¬ 
nal Fleury fo high an idea of the vicar of St Sulpice, 
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that he propofed to make him fuperintendant-generai 
of all the hofpitals in the kingdom; which, however, 
was declined. Never man took more pains than he 
did to procure charitable donations and legacies, which 
he diilributed with admirable diffretion: he is faid 
from good authority to have dilburffd near a million 
of livres to the poor annually. When there was a ge¬ 
neral dearth in 1725, he fold, in order to relieve the 
poor, his houfehold goods, pictures, and fome curious 
pieces of furniture that he had procured with difficul¬ 
ty ; and when the plague raged at Marfeilles, he fent 
large fums into Provence for the relief of the diftreffed. 
M. Languet was not only Angular in this warm, difin- 
terefted, benevolent conduit, but alfo in another cir- 
cumftance equally rare 5 and this was in the refufal of 
feveral biffioprics that were offered him: he refigned 
even his vicarage in 1748; but continued to preach 
every Sunday at his own pariffi church, and to fupport 
the Maifon de l’enfant Jtfus, to his death, which hap¬ 
pened in 1750. It is obferved, that his piety and 
charity did not proceed from poverty of talents; for 
he was fenfible and lively in converfation, and his ge¬ 
nius often difcovered itfelf in his agreeable repartees. 

LANGUOR, among phyficians, fignifies great 
weaknefs and lofs of drength, attended with a dejedlion 
of mind ; fo that the patients can fcarce walk or even 
ftand upright, but are apt to faint away. 

LANHAM. See Lavenham. 

LANIARD (from Lanier, Fr.), a Ihort piece of 
cord or line fadened to feveral machines in a Ihip, and 
ferving to fecure them in a particular place, or to ma¬ 
nage them more conveniently. Such are the laniards 
of the gun-ports, the laniard of the buoy, the laniard 
of the cat-hook, &c.—The principal laniards ufed in 
a Ihip, however, are thofe employed to extend the 
Ihrouds and (lays of the malts by their communication 
with the dead-eyes, fo as to form a fort of mechani¬ 
cal power refembling that of a tackle.—Thefe lani¬ 
ards are fixed in the dead-eyes as follows: one end of 
the laniard is thru it through one of the holes of the 
upper dead-eye, and then knotted, to prevent it from 
drawing out; the other is then palled through one of 
the holes in the lower dead-eye, whence, returning up¬ 
ward, it is inferted through the fecond hole in the up¬ 
per dead-eye, and next through the fecond in the 
lower dead-eye, and finally through the third holes in 
both dead-eyes. The end of the laniard being then 
directed upwards from the lowed dead-eye, is flretch- 
ed as diff as poffible by the application of tackles; 
and that the feveral parts of it may Hide with more 
facility through the holes in the dead eyes, it is well 
fmeared with hog’s-lard or tallow, fo that the drain is 
immediately communicated to all the turns at once. 

LANIGEROUS, an appellation given to whatever 
bears wool. 

LANISTA, in antiquity, is fometimes ufed to fig- 
nify an executioner; but more frequently for a mader- 
gladiator, who taught the ufe of arms, and had al¬ 
ways people under them ready to exhibit fhows of 
that kind. For this purpcfe, they either purchafed 
gladiators, or educated children, that had been expo- 
len, in that art. 

LANIUS, the Shrike, or Butcher-lird, in orni¬ 
thology : a genus belonging to the order of accipitres, 
Vgl. IX, 


the characters of v/hich are thefe : The beak is fome- 
what drait, with a tooth on each fide towards the apex, 
and naked at the bafe; and the tongue is lacerated. 

1. The excubitor, great cinereous fhrike, or greater 
butcher-bird, is in length 10 inches. The plumage 
on the upper parts is of a pale alh-colour; the under, 
white : through the eyes there is a black dripe : the 
fcapulars are white: the bafe of the greater quills is 
white, the red black: the tail is fomewhat cuneiform; 
the two middle feathers are black; the outmoli on 
each fide, white; thofe between are black, with the 
ends more or lefs white: the legs are black. Its bill 
is black, one inch long, and hooked at the end; the 
upper mandible furriilhed with a fharp procefs: the 
nodrils are oval, covered with black b'ridles pointing 
downwards: the muffles that move the bill are very- 
thick and drong; which makes the head very large. 
This apparatus is quite requifite in a fpecies whoff me¬ 
thod of killing its prey is fo lingular, and whofe man¬ 
ner of devouring it is not lefs extraordinary: fmall 
birds it will feize by the throat, and drangle; which 
probably is the reafon the Germans alfo call this bird 
wurchangl, or “ the fuffocating angel.” It feeds on fmall 
birds, young nedlings, beetles, and caterpillars. When 
it has killed the prey, it fixes them on fome thorn, and 
when thus fpitted pulls them to pieces with its bill: 
on this account the Germans call it it thorntraer and 
thornfreler. When confined in a cage, they will often, 
treat their food in much the fame manner, dicking it 
againd the wires before they devour it.—This bird 
inhabits many parts of Europe and North America. 
The female makes its ned with heath and mofs, lining 
it with wool and goffamer; and lays fix eggs, about 
as big as thofe of a thrufh, of a dull olive-green, fpot- 
ted at the thickeft end with black. In fpring and 
fummer it imitates the voices of other birds, by way 
of decoying them within reach, that it may dedroy 
them; but beyond this, the natural note is the fame 
throughout all feafons. If a trap-fall be baited with 
a living fmall bird, it proves a decoy, by which it may 
be taken in winter. It is obferved to be mute wheia 
kept in a cage, though feemingly content.—In coun¬ 
tries where they are plenty, the hufbandmen value 
them, on fuppofition of their dedroying rats, mice, 
and other vermin. They are luppofed to live five or 
fix years ; and are often trained up for catching fmall 
birds in Ruffi .1. In Carniola they are migratory, co¬ 
ming in May and departing in September ; which is. 
the cafe alfo in tefpeff to- the few which are met with, 
in England. 

2. The collurio, or leffer butcher-bird, is levem 
inches and a half in length. The hides are hazel; the ; 
bill relembles that of the preceding fpecies; the head 
and lower part of the back are of a fine light grey:- 
acrofs the eyes from the bill runs a broad black droke 
the upper part of the back, and coverts of the wings, 
are of a bright ferruginous colour ; the bread, belly,,, 
and fides, are of an elegant bloffom colourthe two 
middle feathers of the tail are longed, and, entirely 
black ; the lower part of the others white, and the ex-, 
terior webs of the out-mod feather on each, fide wholly - 
fo. In the female, the droke acrofs the eyes is of a, 
red Ji-Ih-brown; the head of a dull rud colour mixed! 
with grey; the bread, belly, and fides, are of a dirty 
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whin., marked with femiclrcular dufky lines: the tail and under each eye is a (mail fpot of'lively redthe I.aniup. 
is ot a deep brown; the outward feather 011 each fide upper parts of the body are brown ; the under parts, ' v 
excepted, whole exterior webs are white. It is rather dirty white ; the vent, rofe-colour: on the lower part 
larger than the male. This bird is much more common of the neck and bread there is a kind of a brown band : 
than the former fpecics. Mr Latham fufpefts its being a the quills are brown: the tail is greatly wedge-fhaped, 
bird of paffage, never having feen it in winter. It lays and in colour brown, except the four outer feathers 
fix white eggs marked with a rufius brown circle on each fide, which have white tips : the legs and claws 
towards the large end. The neft is generally in a are black. This is a Chinefe bird, and called in thofe 
hedge or lew-buih; near which, it is laid, no fmall parts by the name of kowkai-kon. It feeds upon rice 
bird choofes to build; for it not only feeds on infects, and infects, particularly cockroaches, 
but alfo on the young of other birds in the neft, taking 6 . The infauftus, or rock-fhrike, is in length feven 
hold of them by the neck, and ftrangling them, be- inches and three quarters. The bill is about an inch 
ginning to eat them firft at the brain and eyes. It is long, and blackifh; the head and neck are of a dark 
fonder of grai'shoppers and beetles than of other infedts, afh-colour, marked with fmall rufous fpots : the upper 
which it eats by morfels, and, when fatisfied, flicks the part of the back is a dark brown ; the lower much 
remainder on a thorn; when kept in a cage, it does paler, inclining to afh, efpecially towards the tail: 
the fame againft the wires of it, like the former fpe- the quills and wing-coverts are dufky, with pale mar- 
cies. It is called in the German language by a name gins : the breaft, and. under parts of the body, are 
. fignifying “ great head,” or “ bull head,” from the fize orange, marked with fmall fpots, fome white and 
of that parts? It will alfo feed on fheep’s kidneys, if in others brown : the tail is three inches in length ; the 
a cage, eating a whcle one every day. Like the ci- two middle feathers are brown, the others rufous : the 
nereous fhrike, it only mocks the notes of other birds, legs are blackifh : the wings and tail are even. This 
having none of its own ; and this merely, like that, to is the defeription of the female. The male is faid to 
decoy. It is faid to be in this imitative art an adept; differ very little, except iq being of a brighter colour, 
if money is counted over at midnight in the place —This fpecies is met with in many parts of Europe, 
where one of thefe is kept, fo as to make a jingling from Italy on the one hand, to Ruffia on the other; 
noife, it begins to imitate the fame, found. When and is found in fome parts of Germany, the Alpine 
fitting on the neft, the female is foon difeovered; for mountains, thofe of Tyrol, and fuch-like places. The 
on the approach of any one, Ihe fets up an horrible manners of this bird feem difputed. Buffon fays that 
outcry. it perches on a high ftone, and as foon as a markfman 

3. The ccenrlefcens, or fork-tailed Indian butcher- appears with his-gun, removes to a greater diftance, 

bird of Edwards, is in length about feven inches and and fo on as often as he approaches ; which renders 
a half: the bill is blackifh brown, and bent; the upper this fpecies difficult to come at. Brunnich and Lin- 
mandible befet with black hairs turning forwards : the naeus, on the contrary, fay that it is a bold bird, attend- 
plumage on the upper parts of the body is a fine black, mg the traveller while at his meal, on purpofe to feed 
with a glofs of blue and in fome light green ; the on his feraps. It has an agreeable note of its own, 
under parts are white,; the greater quills and tail are approaching to that of the hedge-fparrow, and will 
of a ferruginous black ; the tail is pretty much forked, alio learn to imitate that of others. It makes the 
and the outer feather fpotted with dirty white. It in- neft among the holes of the rocks, Tc. hiding it with 
habits Bengal, where it is called Jingah. It is called great art; and lays three or four eggs, feeding the 
alfo by the Indians, the king of the crows, from its pur- young with worms and infedts, on which it alfo feeds 
fuing thefe birds from place to place with a great noife, itfelf. It may be taken young from the neft, and 
and pecking them on the back till they efcape. brought up as the nightingale. 

4. The Antiguan fhrike (or Pie-griefcke d’Antigue of 7. The fauftus, or white-wreathed fhrike, is about 
Sonnerat) is about the fize of a lark. Its bill is large the fize of a common thrufh. Its bill is pale : the up- 
and black ; the upper mandible very long, and the per parts of the body are grey ; the under ferruginous : 
curvature fo exceffive that one would rather take it from the eyes to the hind head there paffes a whitifh 
for a monftrofity than common to any other fpecies: line, eornpofed of numerous white feathers, rendering 
the irides are dufky: the head is black; the back, of it truly charafteriftic : the wings are rounded ; the 
a yellowifh rufous cqlour : the throat and bread are quills brownifh, with grey edges, which are croffed 
white; the quills, and baftard wing-coverts, black; with numerous flender brown lines: the tail is round- 
and the wings reach only to the beginning of the tail, ed, brown, and croffed with numerous bars of darker 
which is very long and wedge-fha'ped ; the two middle brown : the legs are pale. This elegant fpecies in¬ 
feathers are : wholly black ; the legs are dufky black, habits China, where it is known by the name of whom- 
It inhabits Panay, one of the Philippine iflands, but maj. It may be obi’erved, among others, in Chinefe 
principally about Antigue, one of the provinces thereof, paper-hangings, where the white line feems to encom- 

5. The jocofns, or jokofe fhrike, is in length feven pafs the back part of the head like a wreath. 

inches and a half. The bill is blackifh, rather ftraighter 8. The Dominican fnrike (or Pie-gritfchc Domini- 
than in mod of the genus, and furnifhed only with a qv.ninc of oonnerat), is bigger than a fpnrrow, and ra- 
very fine notch near the tip : the crown of the head is ther longer. The bill is greyifh, conical, and ftrong; 
black, except fome long brown feathers, which form the bafe befet with bridles, pointing forwards : the 
a kind of creft: the fides of the head, throat, and head, neck, bread, back, wings, and tail, are black; 
fore part of the neck, are white ; from each corner of the belly and rump white : the wings reach near an 
the mouth there is a black line, continued backwards j inch beyond the middle of the tail: the thighs are 
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t black. I't inhabits the Philippine iflands, and is up its young, retires in autumn. Thefe birds frequent Laimer 

* a.; bold courageous bird : it flies very quick, and with alfo the red cedars ; are feldom found in woods, but IJ _ 

great rapidity; frequently hovering in the air like a often in hedge, rows and fences of fields, and for the fanfqmnet 

lwallow. It is a great enemy to the raven ; to whom, moil part within 200 yards of each other. They do 
though much bigger, he bids defiance, and even pro- not molefl their own fpecies; but the moment either 
yokes him to combat: the battle often lafts half an crow, or even eagle, appears, all within reach join 
hour, and ends with the retreat of the raven ; rather, forces, and begin the attack in all parts, of his body 
perhaps, from being teized out than much injured by at once, never defilling till they have driven him to a 
the little enemy. , great diftance. 

9. The nengeta (Guirarou , Buffi) is in length nine 11. The Albus, or white Panayan ihrike, is about dou- 

or ten inches. Its bill is dulky, and befet with ble the fize of a lark. Its bill is black : the head, neck, 
briftles at the bafe : the hides are fapphire-coloured : back, belly, and fhoulders, are white : the reft of the 
and from the angles of the mouth, through the eyes, wings and tail black ; and acrofs the greater quills there 

there runs a black ftreak ; the upper parts of the body is a white band : the legs are black. It inhabits the 

are of a dark brownifh alh-colour ; the under parts cine- ifle of Panay.' 

reous white: in the middle of the wing are a few There are above 40 other fpecies of this genus, be- 

white feathers: the. quills and tail are nearly black; fides many varieties. 

and all the feathers of the laft, except the two middle LANNER, or Lannar. See Falco. 

ones, are obliquely tipped with white: the legs are of LANSDOWNE (Lord). See Granville. 

a dark alh-colour ;, the claws black.—Thefe birds are LANSQUINET, the name of a game of cards, of 

found, at Surinam and Brafil. They are common like- French origin. 

wife at Guiana, where they frequent Watery places, It may be played at by any indiferiminate number 
and are found in great numbers together. They are of people, though a fingle pack of cards is ufed during 
obferved, at frequent intervals, to fet.up a great cry the deal. The dealer, who poffeffes an advantage, 
all together ; which affords a happy and certain prefage fhuffles the cards, and after they have been cut by 
to the thirfty traveller, in the immenfe forefts of another of the party, deals out two cards on his left 
Guiana, of water being at hand. hand, turning them up, then one for himfelf, and a 

10. The tyrannus, or tyrant fhrike, is about the fize fourth that he places on the table for the company, 

of a thrulh. Its bill is a blackifh brown, befet with who is called the rejouiffance. On this card any, or all 

briftles at^the bafe : the irides aye brown : the upper the company, the dealer excepted, may put their money, 

parts of the plumage grey brown ; the under, white : which the dealer is compelled to anfwer. The dealer 
the breaft inclines to afti-colour : the head is blackifh continues turning the cards-upwards,, one by one, till 
on the upper part; the bafe of the feathers on that two of a fort come up, that is tg fay, two aces, 
part in the male is orange, but feldom vifible except two duces, &c. which, to prevent miftakes, or their- 
it erefts the feathers, when there appears a ftreak of being confidered as fingle cards, he places on each 
orange down the middle of the crown: the tail is fide' of his own card ; and as often as two, three, 

brown, marginated with rufous: the legs and claws or the fourth fort of a card comes up, he invari- 

are black brown. The female fcarcely differs, except ably places, as before mentioned, on each fide of his 
in the head ; the bafe of the crown feathers being yel- own card. The company has a right to take and 
low inftead of orange; the colours are not quite lo put money upon any fingle card, unlefs the dealer’s 
deep, and it is a trifle lefs in fize. It inhabits Vir- card Ihould happen to be double, which is often the 
ginia.—There is a variety which inhabits St Domingo cafe, by his card being the fame as one of the two 
and Jamaica. Thefe birds are called titiri,pipiri, or quU hand-cards, which he firft dealt out on his left hand : 
quiri, frdm their cry, which refembles thofe words. The thus he continues dealing till he brings either their 
firft is called the black-headed, or great-billed pipiri; the cards or his own. Whilll the dealer’s own card re- 
fecond, the yellow-headed pipiri or pipiri of paffage. The mains undrawn, he wins ; and which ever card is turn- 
firft though in plenty are feldom feen but in pairs ; the ed up firft, lofes. If he deals out the two cards on 
fecond in great troops, about the month of Auguft, his left hand, which are ftyled the hand-cards , before 
when they are very fat, and killed in great numbers lor his own, he is intitled to deal again. This advantage 
the table, as their flefh is accounted good eating.—All amounts to no more than his being exempted from lo- 
authors agree in the manners of thefe birds, which fing, when he turns up a fimilar card to his own, im- 
are ferocious to a great degree while the hen is fitting : mediately after he has turned up one for himfelf. 

no bird whatever dare approach their neft: they will Lanfquinet is often played without the rejouiffance, 
attack the firft which comes near, without referve, and the dealer giving every one of the party a card to put 
ufually come off conquerors. From hence by fome their money upon. It is alfo often played by dealing 
they are called king-birds. - only two cards, one for the company and the other for 

The Carolina tyrant of Catefby is little, if at all, dif- the dealer, 
ferent from the preceding, in regard to fpecific cha- It fhould likewife be obferved, that a limitation is 
rafter. But he fays that it makes its neft rather ex- generally fixed for the fum to be placed upon any card 
pofed, on trees and bullies, frequently on the faffafras ; or number of cards, either in gold or filver, beyond 
whereas the pipiris make ufe of the hollow of a tree, for which the dealer is not obliged to anfwer. 
the fake of concealing it. In Carolina it is a bird of LANTANA, or Indian sags, in botany: A genus 
paffage, coming in fpring, and making one neft in a of the angiofpermia order, belonging to the didyna- 
year, which is commonly in June, and after bringing mia clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
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lant ern. under the 40th order, Per [oust#. The calyx is in- a multitude of others fmaller, which ufually confift of Lanugo, 

L v diftinftly quadridentated ; the ftigma as it were broken fix faces or lights, each about four feet high, and one I-»ocoon, 
and turned back like a hoof; the fruit is a plum with and a half broad, framed in wood finely gilt and ad- v ’ 
a bilocular kernel. There are feveral fpecies, confift- omed ; over thefe they ftretch a fine tranfparent filk, 
ing of fhrubby exotics from Africa and America for eurioufly painted with flowers, trees, and fometimes 
the green-houfe or ftove; growing to the height of a human figures: the painting is very extraordinary, 
yard or two, and adorned with oblong, oval, and and the colours extremely bright; and when the 
roundilh Ample 'leaves, with monopetalous, tubular, torches are lighted, they appear highly beautiful and 
four-parted flowers of different colours. They may furprifing. 

be propagated either by feeds or cuttings.—The cama- Lantern-FIj, in natural hiftory. SeeFuXGORA. 

ra, or wild fage, is remarkable for the beauty of its LANUGO, the foft down of plants, like that 

flowers ; which are yellow, tinged with red. The in- growing on the fruit of the peach-tree. See Hair. 
volucrata, or fea-fide fage, has fmall alh-coloured leaves LAOCOON (fab. hi ft.), a fon of Priam and He- 
and a moft agreeable fmell. They are both natives of cuba, or according to others of Antenor or of Capys,- 
the Weft Indies, the former growing wild among the As being prieft of Apollo, he was commiffioned by the 
bulhes, and the latter found near the fea. Their leaves, Trojans to offer a bullock to Neptune to render him 
particularly thofe of the fea-fide fage, are ufed by the propitious. During the facrifice two enormous fer- 
black people in teas for colds, rheums, and weaknefs pents ilfued from the fea, and attacked Laocoon’s two 
of the ilomach.—There are feven other fpecies. Ions who ftood next to the altar. The father imme- 

LANTERN, or Lanthorn, a device to carry a diately attempted to defend his fons ; but the ferpents 
candle in ; being a kind of cover ufually made of white falling upon him fqueezed him in their complicated 
iron, with fafhes of fome tranfparent matter, as glafs, wreathes, and he died in the greateft agonies. This 
horn, See. to tranfmit the light. punifhment was faid to liave been infiifted upon him 

Dark Lantern, one with only one opening, which for diffuading the Trojans to bring into the city the 
may alfo be clofed up when the light is to be entirely fatal wooden horfe which the Greeks had confecrated 
hid, or opened when there is occafion for the affiftance to Minerva, as alfo for his impiety in hurling a javelin 
of the light to difeover fome objeft. againft the fides of the horfe as it entered within the 

Magic Lantern, an optical machine, whereby little walls. According to Hyginus, he fuffered the above 
painted images are reprefented fo much magnified, as punifhment for his marriage againft the confent of 
to be accounted the effect of magic by the ignorant. Apollo, or, according to others, for his polluting the 
See Dioptrics, Art. x. p. 37. temple, by his commerce with his wife Antiope, before 

Lantern, in architecture, a little dome raifed over the ftatue of the god. 
the roof of a building to give light, and ferve as a Laocoon, in the hiftory of the arts, is a celebrated 
crowning to the fabric. monument of Greek fculpture executed in marble by 

The term lantern is alfo ufed for a fquare cage of Polydorus, Athenodorus, and Agefander, the three 
carpentry, placed ov;r the ridge-of a corridor or galle- famous artifts of Rhodes. This remain of antiquity 
ry, between two rows of fhops, to illuminate them, like was found at Rome in the ruins of the palace of Titus, 
that of the royal exchange London. in the beginning of the fixteenth century, under the pon- 

Lantern, on fhip-board, a well-known machine, of tificate of Julius II. and fince depofited in the Farnefe 
which there are many in a fhip, particularly for the palace. Laocoon, the prieft of Apollo and Neptune, 
purpofe of directing the courfe of other ihips in a fleet is here reprefented with his two fons, with two hide- 
or convoy ; fuch are the poop and top lanterns, &c. ous ferpents clinging round his body, gnawing it, and 
Feajl of Lanterns, in China, is a celebrated feaft injecting their poifon: Virgil has given us the follow- 
held on the 15th day of the firft month ; fo called ing defeription of the faft: 
from the infinite number of lanterns hung out of the Serpens ampkxus uterque 

houfes and ftreets ; which, it is faid, is no lefs than Implicat, £ ff miferos morfu depafeitur ctrtus : 

two hundred millions. On this day are expofed lan- Corripiunt, fpirifque ligant ingentilus, & jam 

terns of all prices, whereof fome are faid to coft 2000 Bis medium amplexi , bis colic fquamea circunt 

crowns. Some of their grandees retrench fomewhat Terga dati, fuperant capite & cerate thus allis. 

every day out of their table, out of their drefs, equi- This ftatue exhibits the moft aftoniftiing dignity and 
page, &c. to appear the more magnificent in lanterns, tranquillity of mind in the midft of the moft excruci- * 

They are adorned with gilding, fculpture, painting, ating torments : Pliny * fays of it, that is, opus omnibus, xxxvu c- P 
japanning, &c. And as to their fize, it is extrava- pASurea iif Jlatuar'ue artis, praferendum. 

gant; fome being from 25 to 30 feet diameter: they The Laocoon, Dr Gillies f obferves, may be re-f Fiji. 
reprefent halls and chambers, and two or three fuch garded as the triumph of Grecian fculpture; fince Greece, K. 
machines together would make handfome houfes ; fo bodily pain, the groffeft and moft ungovernable of all U 7 . 
that in China they are able to eat, lodge, receive vi- our paflions, and that pain united with anguifh and 
fits, have balls, and aft plays in a lantern. To illu- torture of mind, are jet expreffed with fuch propriety 
mine them, they ftiould have bonfires ; hut as that and dignity, as afford leffons of fortitude fuperior to 
would be inconvenient, they content themfelves with any taught in the fchools of philofophy. The horrible 
lighting up in them an infinite number of torches fhriek which Virgil’s Laocoon emits is a proper cir- 
or lamps, which at a diftance have a beautiful effeft, cumftance for poetry, which fpeaks to the fancy by 
In thefe they exhibit various kinds of fhows, to divert images and ideas borrowed from all the fenfes, and has 
the people. Befides thefe enormous lanterns, there is a thoufand ways of ennobling its objeft; but the ex- 

preffion 
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Landless,preffiofi of this fhriek would have totally degraded 
Laomedon. t j ]e ftatue. It is foftened, theiefore, into a patient 
v figh, with eyes turned to heaven in fearch of relief. 
The intolerable agony of fuffering nature is repre- 
fented in the lower part, and particularly in the ex¬ 
tremities of the body ; but the manly bread druggies 
againd calamity. The contention is dill more plainly 
perceived in his furrowed forehead ; and his languifh- 
ing paternal eye demands afliftance, lefs for himfelf 
than for his miferable children, who look up to him 
for help. 

LAODICfEA on the Lycus (anc. geog.), a town 
of Phrygia, at fird called Diofpolis, then Rhoas. It 
was built by Antiochus fon of Stratonice, and called 
after his confort Laodkc. It was long an inconfide- 
rable place ;'but increafed towards the age of Augudus 
Csefar, after having differed in a fiege from Mithri- 
Cbandlcr's dates. The fertility of the foil, and the good fortune 
Afia. of fome of its citizens, raifed it to greatnefs. Hiero, 
who adorned it with many offerings, left the people 
his heir to more than 2000 talents. After that be¬ 
nefactor followed Zeno, the rhetorician ; and his fon 
Polemo, as renowned a fophid as ever lived. This 
perfon flourifhed at Smyrna ; but was buried here by 
the Syrian gate, near which were the fepulchres or 
coffins of his ancedors. Laodicea, though inland, 
grew more potent than the cities on the coad, and be¬ 
came one of the larged towns in Phrygia. It was of¬ 
ten damaged by earthquakes, and redored by its own 
opulence or by the munificence of the Roman em¬ 
perors. Thefe refources failed, and the city, it is 
probable, became early a fcene of ruin. About the 
year 1097 it was poffeffed by the Turks, and fub- 
mitted to Ducas general of the Emperor Alexis. In 
1120 the Turks facked fome of the cities of Phrygia 
by the Masander, but were defeated by the Emperor 
John Comnenus, who took Laodicasa, and built anew 
or. repaired the walls. About 1161 it was again un¬ 
fortified. Many of the inhabitants were then killed 
with their bidiop, or carried with their cattle into cap¬ 
tivity by the Turks. In 1190 the German emperor, 
Frederick Babaroffa, going by Laodicea with his 
army toward Syria on a croifade was received fo kind¬ 
ly, that he prayed on his knees for the profperity of 
the people. About 1196 this region with Caria was 
dreadfully ravaged by the Turks. The Sultan, on the 
invafion of the Tartars in 1255, gave Laodicea to the 
Romans; but they were unable to defend it, and it 
foon returned to the Turks. It is now totally ruined 
and deferted. Several remains of its ancient grandeur 
are, however, ftill to be feen ; particularly the ruins of 
two theatres and an amph ; theatre.—The memory of this 
place is confecrated in fcriptitre, being one of the feven 
churches to which St John in the Apocalypfe ad- 
dreffes himfelf, commended by St Paul. 

Laodic.sa on the lea (anc. geog.), according to 
Strabo, was a town of Seleucis in Syria, extremely 
well built, with a commodious harbour. The country 
about it yielded great quantities of wine. The city 
took its name from Laodkc, mother of Seleucus the 
founder of it. 

LAOMEDON, king of Troy, whole hiftory is in¬ 
volved in fables. He was fon of Ilus king of 


Troy; and married Strymo, called by fo mtPlacia, or luomcdon, 
Lcucippe, by whom he had Podarces afterwards known C'ajwthus, 
by the name of Priam , and Hefione. He built the ~ v ^ 
walls of Troy, and was affifted by Apollo and Nep¬ 
tune, whom Jupiter had baniihed from heaven, and 
condemned to be fubfervient to the will of Laomedon 
for one year. When the walls were finifhed, Laomedon 
refufed to reward the labours of the gods ; and foon af¬ 
ter his territories were laid walk by the fea or Nep- 
tune, and his fubjefts were vifxted by a peftilence fent 
by Apollo. Sacrifices were offered to the offended 
divinities ; but the calamities of the Trojans increafed, 
and nothing could appeafe the gods, according to the 
words of the oracle, but annually to expofe to a fea 
monfter a Trojan virgin. Whenever the monfter ap¬ 
peared, the marriageable maidens were affembled, and 
the lot decided which of them was doomed to death 
for the good of her country. When this calamity had 
continued for five or fix years, the lot fell upon He¬ 
fione Laomedon’s daughter. The king was unwilling 
to part with a daughter whom he loved with uncom¬ 
mon tendernefs, but his refufal would irritate more 
ftrongly the wrath of the gods. In the midft of his 
fear and hefitation, Hercules came and offered to de¬ 
liver the Trojans from this public calamity, if Laome¬ 
don would promife to reward him with a number of fine 
horfes. The king confented; but when the monfter 
was deftroyed, he refufed to fulfil his engagements, and 
Hercules was obliged to befiege Troy and take it by 
force of arms. Laomedon was put to death after a 
reign of 29 years; his daughter Hefione was given in 
marriage to Telamon, one of the conqueror’s attend¬ 
ants ; and Podarces was ranfomed by the Trojans, and 
placed upon his father’s throne. According to Hy- 
ginus, the wrath of’Neptune and Apollo was kindled 
againft Laomedon, becaufe he refufed to offer on their 
altars as a facrifice all the firftbornofhis cattle, ac¬ 
cording to a vow he had made. 

LAON, a confiderable town of the ifle of France, 
and capital of the Laonois, with a caftle and bifhop’s 
fee. Its principal trade confifts in corn and wine ; and 
it is very advantageoufly feated on a mountain in 
E. Long. 3. 42. N. Lat. 49. 34. 

LAOS, a kingdom of Afia beyond the Ganges; 
bounded on the north, by China; on the eaft, by 
Tonquin and Cochin-China; on the fouth, by Cam¬ 
bodia ; and on the weft, by the kingdom of Siam, 
and by the territories of the king of Ava. This coun¬ 
try is full of forefts, and abounds in rice, fruits, and 
fifti. The inhabitants are well made, robuft, of an 
olive complexion, and mild in their difpofition ; but 
very fuperftitious, and much addidled to women. 

Their principal occupation is tilling the ground and 
fifhing. The king fhows himfelf but twice a-year, 
and has large revenues from the elephant’s teeth found 
in his dominions. Their religion is a kind of idolatry, 
and much the fame as in China. Langiona is the ca¬ 
pital town. 

LAPATHUS, Lapetkus, or Lepithus (anc, 
geog.); a town of Cyprus, about the middle of its 
north fide, with a port or ftation for fnips, and a cog- 
nominal river-'. It was built by a colony of Phoenici¬ 
ans, according to Scylax ; by Belus king of Tyre, ac- 
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Lapidary, cording to Alexander Ephefius. According to Strabo, 
Lapis. was built by a colony of Spartans ; and one of the 
nine kings refided here, the laft of whom was Pidftra- 
tus, who commanded the naval army of Alexander the 
Great. There was a temple here dedicated to Venus. 
The territory round it is called Lapithia by Diodorus 
and Ptolemy; Lapitbii, the people, tainted with a de¬ 
gree of fatuity; hence Lapathius denotes fatuus, (He- 
fychius).—Now a village called Lapitha ; but, accord¬ 
ing to the Abbe Mariti, the longeft and moft extenfive in 
the ifiand. Befides the advantage of a fine fituation, it 
furnidies the bed productions in the country; and 
though Cyprus is in general not very abundant in 
fruits, Lapitha feems a favoured fpot in this refpect, 
and may be called the garden of the {[land. 

LAPIDARY, an artificer, who cuts precious; 
flones. 

The art of cutting precious (tones is of great anti¬ 
quity. The French have carried this art to a very 
great perfection, but not in any degree fuperior to the 
Britifh. 

There are various machines employed in the cutting 
of precious (tones according to their quality. The 
diamond, which is extremely hard, is cut on a wheel of 
foft fteel, turned by a mill, with diamond-dult, temper¬ 
ed with olive-oil, which alfo ferves to polidi it. 

The oriental ruby, fapphire, and topaz, are cut on 
a copper-wheel with diamond dull tempered with 
olive-oil, and are polifhed on another copper-wheel with 
tripoli and water. The hyacinth, emerald, amethyft, 
garnets, agates, and other flones not of an equal de¬ 
gree of hardnefs with the other, are cut on a leaden 
wheel with fmalt and water, and polifhed on a tin-wheel 
with tripoli. The turquois of the old and new rock, 
girafol, and opal, are cut and polifhed on a wooden 
wheel with tripoli alfo. 

The lapidaries of Paris have been a corporation 
fmce the year 1290. It is governed by four jurats, 
who fuperintend their rights and privileges, vifit the 
mafter-workmen, take care of the matter-piece of 
workmanfhip, bind apprentices, and adminifter the 
freedom. 

Lapidary is alfo ufed for a virtuofo (killed in the 
nature, kinds, &c. of precious (tones; or a merchant 
who deals in them. 

Lapidary Style, denotes the ftyle proper for monu¬ 
mental or other infcriptions. 

This is a kind of medium between profe and verfe ; 
the jejune and the brilliant are here equally to be avoid¬ 
ed. Cicero has prefcribed the rules of it: Accedat 
oportet oratio varia, vehemsns, plena fpiritus. Omnium 
fenteniiarum gravitate, omnium verlorum ponderibus, ejl 
utendum. 

The lapidary ftyle, which was loft with the ancient 
monuments, has been retrieved at the beginning of this 
age by Count Emanuel Teforo : it is now ufed various 
ways at the beginning of books ; and even epiftles de¬ 
dicatory are compofed in it, of which we have no ex¬ 
ample among the ancients. 

LAPIDESCENT, any thing which has the facul¬ 
ty of petrifying, or turning bodies to a ftony nature. 
Naturalifts fpeak of a lapidefcent principle, a lapide- 
fcent fpirit, a lapidefcent juice, &c. 

LAPIS, in general, is uied to denote a (lone of 
any kind. 


Lapis, in Roman antiquity, a geographical mea- Lapis 
fure denoting a mile; becaufe miles were diftinguifh- il 
ed by erecting a (tone at the end- of each ; from the Lapland. 
number marked on which, the .length of way from * ' 

Rome might be known. The device is by Plutarch 
afcribed to Caius Gracchus. This was more, accu¬ 
rately executed by Auguftus, who erected a gilt pil¬ 
lar in the forum, at which all the public ways of Italy, 
diftinguifhed by (tones, were terminated.' The fame 
thing was done in the Roman provinces. Hence the 
phrafes tertius lapis, centcjimus lapis, &c. for three, a 
hundred, &c. miles; and fometimes the ordinal num¬ 
ber without lapis, as ad duodccimum, &c. at twelve miles 
diftance. 

Lapis AJJlus, in the' natural hiftory of the ancients, 
the name of a ftone called alfo farcopliagus, from its 
power of confuming flefh. See Sarcophagus. 

Lapis Bononienfis, the Bolognian ftone. See Che- 
MISTRY, n° 1081, 1082. 

Lapis Lazuli. See Lazuli. 

Lapis Lyncuriss. See Lyncurius. 

L/ipis Mutabilis. See Hydrophanes. 

Lapis Hepaticus. See LivER-Stonc. 

Lapis Lydius. See Touch-stone, Trapp, and La¬ 
pis Ltdivs. 

Lapis Obftdianus. See Obsidianus and Gallina- 
ceus. 

Lapis Nephriticus. See ’JADE-Stone. 

Lapis Specularis. See Specularis. 

LAPITHfE, (anc. geog.), a people of Theffaly. 

See the next article. 

LAPITHUS, (fab. Lift.), a fon of Apollo, by Stil- 
be. He was brother to Centaurus; and married Or- 
finome, daughter of Euronymus, by whom he had; 

Phorbas and Periphas. The name of Lapithse was gi¬ 
ven to the numerous children of Phorbas and Peri¬ 
phas, or rather to the inhabitants of the country of 
which they had obtained the fovereignty. The chief 
of the Lapithae aflembled to celebrate the nuptials of 
Perithous, one of their number. Among them were 
Thefeus, Dryas, Hopleus, Mopfus, Phalerus, Exadi- 
us, Prolochus, Titarefius, 8cc. The Centaurs were al¬ 
fo invited to partake of the common feftivity ; and the 
amufements would have been harmlefs and innocent, 
had not one of the intoxicated Centaurs offered vio¬ 
lence to Hippodamia the wife of Perithous. The La- 
pith® refented the injury, and the Centaurs fupported 
their companions ; upon which the quarrel became u- 
niverfal, and ended in blows and daughter. Many of 
the Centaurs were dam, and they at laft were obliged 
to retire. Thefeus among the Lapitha? fhowed him- 
felf brave and intrepid in fupporting the caufe of his 
friends ; and Neftor alfo was not lefs a£tive in the pro¬ 
tection of chaftity and innocence. Heftod has defcri- 
bed the battle of the Centaurs and Lapith®; as has 
alfo Ovid, in a more copious manner. The invention 
of bits and bridles for horfes is attributed to the Lapi¬ 
thae. 

LAPLAND, the moft northerly country of Eu¬ 
rope, extending from the north cape in 71 0 30' N. 

Lat. to the White Sea under the araic circle, is in¬ 
habited by the fame people,, though the country is 
fubjeft to different powers. Norwegian Lapland, un-. 
der the dominion of Denmark, lies between the nor¬ 
thern 
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Lapland, them fea, the river Pais, and the lake Enar.tk. Swe- 
1 v ' dilh Lapland comprehends all the country from the 
Baltic to the mountains that feparate Norway from 
Sweden. It is divided into fix diftrifts, denominated 
march, or territory; and ,thefe are diftinguifhed by the 
names of rivers, fuch as Aungnermanland, Elma, Pe- 
ta, Lula, Torna, and Kiemi. The eaftern part, fub- 
ject to the Czar of Mufcovy, fituat^d between the lake 
Enarak and the White Sea, is divided into three dif- 
tinft prefectures; namely, that of the fea coaft to¬ 
wards the north, called Mourmankoi Leporie ; the Ter- 
fkoi Leporie, upon the coaft of the White Sea; and 
the third, or inland, known by the name of Bellamo- 
rejkoi Leporie. In Swedifh Lapland, which is the moft 
•confiderable of the three, the provinces or marcks are 
■fubdivided into fmaller diftrifts called biars, confiding 
each of a certain number of families ; among which 
the land is parcelled out by government, or the prefect 
of the diftrict apppointed by the king of Sweden. 

Lapland may be termed a huge congeries of fright¬ 
ful rocks and ftupendous mountains; interfperfed, 
however, with many pleafant valleys, watered by an 
infinite number of rivulets that run into the rivers and 
lakes, which difcharge themfelves into the gulf of 
Bothnia. The names of the principal lakes in Lap- 
land are the Great Uma, the Great Windel, the Ore- 
avan, the Stor-avan, the Great Lula; the lakes of 
.Kartom, Kali, Torno, Enara, and Kimi. Some of 
■.thefe extend 60 leagues in length, and contain a great 

• number of iflands : Stor-avan is faid to contain 365 ; 
.and Enara contains an archipelago of iflands fo large, 
that no Laplander has lived long enough to vifit each 
•particular ifland. The natives believe this country to 
be the terreftrial paradife; and indeed nothing could 

• be more enchanting than fuch vaft profpefts of moun¬ 
tains, hills, forefts, lakes, rivers, &c. if the country 
was in a moderate climate ; though even here, in fum- 
mer the rofes are feen blowing wild on the banks of 
.the lakes and rivers, with all the beautiful glow of co¬ 
lour which appears in thofe cultivated in our gardens. 
But all the intervals between the mountains are not in- 
.groffed by thefe agreeable profpefts; great part of the 
,flat country is covered with brown dutky forefts of fir 
and pine trees; and thefe are often fkirted by wide ex¬ 
tended morafles, the ftagnating waters,of which in fum- 
mer produce myriads of mifchievous infefts, that are 
more intolerable than even the cold of winter. 

The cold of Lapland is Very intenfe during the 
winter, freezing even brandy and the watery part of 
fpirit of wine, if the latter is not highly rectified: all 
the lakes and rivers are frozen to a prodigious thick- 
nefs ; and the whole face of the country is covered with 
fnow to the depth of four or five feet. While this con¬ 
tinues loofe, it is impoflible to travel; for a man’s eyes 
are not only blinded with it, but if a ftrong wind 
fhould rife he will be buried in the drifts of fnow; yet 
fliould a partial thaw take place for a few hours, the 
furface of this fnow is formed by the fucceeding froft 
•into a hard impenetrable cruft, over which the Lap- 
. lander travels in his fledge with great celerity. While 
the thaw prevails, the air is furcharged with vapours, 
and the climate is rainy; but while the north wind 
blows, the Iky is beautifully ferene, and the air very 
clear. .2 


The heat of fummer is almoft as.intolerable ih Lap- LaphmJ, 
land .as the cold of winter. At the northern extremi- ' v ~“ / 

ty of the country the fun never fets for three months 
in fummer, and in winter there is an uninterrupted 
night of the fame duration; but this is qualified in fuch 
a manner by a conftant revolution of dawn and twi¬ 
light, by a ferene iky, moon-light, and aurora borea¬ 
lis, refiefted from the white furface of the earth co¬ 
vered with fnow, that the inhabitants are enabled to 
hunt, fiih, and proceed with their ordinary occupa¬ 
tions. The country abounds with excellent fprings; 
and is remarkable for fome furprifing catarafts, in 
which the water rumbles over frightful precipices, and 
dailies among rocks with amazing impetuofity and 
noife. 

The foil of Lapland is generally fo chilled and bar¬ 
ren, that it, produces little or no grain or fruit-trees 
of any kind. This fterility, however, is not fo much 
owing to the foil, which is in many places of a rich 
mould, as to want of induftry ; for in fome diftrifts the 
Swedes have tilled and manured pieces of ground that 
bear plentiful crops of rye. There is alfo great plenty 
of berries: fuch as black currants ; what is called the 
Norwegian mulberry,’ growing upon a creeping plant, 
and much efteemed as an antifcorbutic ; rafp-berries, 
cran-berries, juniper berries, and bilberries. The 
tops of the mountains are fo much expofed to intenfe 
cold, and tempefts of fnow and hail, that no tree will 
grow near the fummit; but in parts that are more 
lheltered, we fee fine woods of birch, pine, and fir, 
difpofed by nature as if they had been planted by art 
in rows at regular diftances, without any undergrowth 
or incumbrance below. Befides thefe trees, fome parts 
of Lapland produce the fervice tree, tho willow, the 
poplar, the elder, and the cornel. Among the plants 
of this country the principal is the Angelica; which is 
greatly efteemed by the natives, who ufe it in their 
food. Here is likewife the acetofa or forrel, which 
grows in great plenty, and is of much feTvice on ac¬ 
count of its antifcorbutic properties. They have alfo 
other kinds of herbs peculiar to the country, different 
kinds of grafs, heath, fern, and mofs; which are all 
enumerated by Liftnaeus in his Flora Lapvnica. But 
the vegetable which is in greateft plenty, and of the 
moft extenfive ufe among them, is the lichen rangiferus. 

The rein-deer'is wholly fuftained in winter by this ve¬ 
getable ; and the Laplanders themfelves boil it in broth 
as a cordial and reftorative. They likewife ufe one 
fort of it as a foft, eafy, and wholefome bed for their 
new-born children. 

Some filver and lead mines have been difeovered in 
the provinces of Pitha and Lula; and two of copper, 
together with excellent veins of iron, in the diftrift of 
Torno, but they are not at prefent worked with any 
confiderable advantage. In fome places there are veins 
of filver and gold mixed ; but thefe mines are worked 
only for a few months in the fummer, becaufe the froft 
hinders the engines from playing. Here are found 
beautiful cryftals, of a furprifing magnitude, fo hard 
and fine, that when polifhed they refemble real dia¬ 
monds. In fome places amethyfts and topazes are 
alfo found, but pale and cloudy; alfo a great quantity 
of very curious ftones, which are too hard to be work¬ 
ed by the tool of the mafon. Some of thefe found on 
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Lapland, the banks of rivers and lakes, when they happen to 
v ' bear the leafr refemblance to the figures of animals, 
the Laplanders remove to more confpicuous places, 
and adore as deities. The province of Torno affords 
fome curious ftones of an odiagonal fhape, regular, 
fliining, and polifhed by the hand of nature. In fome 
rivers they fiili for pearls, which are generally pale ; 
but fome of them are as bright as the oriental pearls 
and much larger and rounder. Thefe pearls are found 
in mufcle-ihells ; and the filliery is not in the fea, but 
In river-'. 

Lapland, us well as Norway, is infefted with a great 
number of grey wolves and bears, with whom the in¬ 
habitants wage perpetual war. The moft honourable 
exploit among the Laplanders is that of killing a bear ; 
and the heroes adorn their caps with a fmall plate of 
l-ead or pewter for every bear they have {lain. The 
country abounds alfo with elks, beavers, and Otters, 
which live here unmolefted, and find plenty of filh for 
their fubfiftence. The forefts of this country furnifh 
haunts to a great number of beautiful martens and 
fquirrels ; which laft change their colour every winter 
from brown to grey. Lapland is alfo the native coun¬ 
try of the zibeling or fable, whofe fkin is extremely va¬ 
luable. Here are likewife ermines, weafels, hares, 
large black cats which attend the Laplanders in hunt¬ 
ing, and little prick-eared curs trained to the game. 
But the moft remarkable animal of Lapland is the rein¬ 
deer, of which an account is given in the article Cervus, 
n° 4. Thefe animals, fo ufei ul in various refpeds to the 
natives, are kept at no expence. In fummer they feed 
upon graffes and alpine plants; in winter, as already 
mentioned,upon the lichen rang if crus, or rein-deer lichen, 
and its varieties, which are fo abundant as in many 
parts almoft totally to cover the ground for the fpace 
4if feveral miles, and which the fugacious animal dis¬ 
covers under the fnow by the peculiar acutenefs of its 
fmell. Moft of thofe ufed for draught are caftrated 
when very young, and are larger and fatter than the 
bucks. The woods, mountains, and rivers, are well 
flocked with wild-fowl; fuch as buftard, partridge, 
growfe, heathcock, pheafhnts, lapwings, fwans, wild- 
geefe, wild-duck, and all forts of aquatic birds that 
build and breed in northern climates. In the beginning 
of the fpring the fwans go thither in numerous flights 
from the German ocean; the lap-wings follow in fuch 
fwavms that they darken the fiky as they pafs along, 
and fcream fo loud that they may be heard at a great 
diftance. The rocks and mountains are likewife fre¬ 
quented by eagles, hawks, falcons, kites, and other 
birds ,of prey.-—The rivers abound with delicious fal- 
mon from the ga],ph of Bothnia, trout, bream, and 
perch of exqni'Gte flavour gpd amazing magnitude ; 
and the inhabitants of Wardbus, or Danifh Lapland, 
are well {applied with fifti from tfle northern ocean.— 
With refpedt to infects, the,flies hatched in the mo- 
raffes and woods in fumraer are fo numerous, that they 
often obfcure the face of day ; fo venomous* trouble¬ 
some, and -intolerable, -that the rein-deer fly to the 
tops of the higheft mountains for fhelter, and the 
Laplanders betake, themfelves to the fea-fide, which 
h the leaft infefted by thefe peft'lent vermin. 
M. de Maupertuis, in his account of the voyage 
he made to .Lapland, in company with the other 
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French mathematicians fent thither by the king to Lapland, 

meafure a degree of the meridian, gives us to un- '-"- 

derftand, that on the tops of the mountains in Torno 
the flies were fo troublefome, that even the Finland 
foldiers, who are counted the moft hardy troops in 
the fervice of Sweden, were obliged to cover their faces 
with the ikirts of their coats from the attacks of thefe 
animals, which fwarmed to fuch a degree, that the 
moment a piece of flefti appeared it was blackened all 
over. Some of thefe flies are very large, with green 
heads, and fetch blood from the fkin wherever they 
ftrike. The Laplanders ftiroud themfelves in the fmoke. 
of a large fire kindled for that purpofe ; yet even this 
difagreeable expedient was not fufficient to defend the 
French philofophers : they were obliged, notwithftand- 
ing the exceflive heat, to wrap up their heads in gar¬ 
ments made of the {kins of rein-deer, called in that 
codntry lapmudes, and to cover themfelves with a thick 
rampart of fir-boughs; yet all thefe precautions proved 
ineffeftual. M. de Maupertuis obferved a lake quite 
covered with little yellowifh grains, refembling millet 
feed, which he l’uppofed to be the cbryfalifes of fome 
of thefe infedts. 

The Laplanders are very low in ftature, and are 
likewife remarkable for having large heads. They are 
alfo ill lhaped, and their features harfh. They are, 
however, ftrong, hardy, and robuft, infomuch that, 
they will bear incredible fatigue; and it is remarked 
that the ftouteft Norwegian is not able to bend the 
bow of a Laplander. The women are much lefs home¬ 
ly than the men, and many of them are noted for a 
delicate and florid complexion. 

Thefe people are Ample, honeft, hofpitable, and ti¬ 
morous ; their timidity, however, refpedts war alone; 
for to many other fpecies of dangers they expofe them¬ 
felves with furprifing intrepidity, whether in afcend- 
ing and defcending mountains and precipices with their 
fnow-ftioas and in fledges, or in venturing amidft whirl¬ 
pools and catarads in little {lender boats made of thin 
fir-boards, faftened together with thongs of leather* 
finews of wild-beafts, or tough and flexible twigs of 
willow and ofier. Thefe boats are of different fizes, 
from two to fix yards in length, managed with oars, 
and caulked with mofs fo tight as to keep out the 
water. The Laplanders are partly fettled, and in part 
wild and roving: the latter live in tents made with 
coarfe cloth ; the former are fixed in fmall villages near 
the lakes, and chiefly follow fiftiing. They build their 
cottages fomewhat in the fhape of a cone, by placing 
a circle of large trees or poles allant in the earth, and 
clofe to each other, lb that their tops meet, and form 
a fmall vent for the iffue of the fmoke : they cover the 
ground within with branches of trees. In fpring their 
food confifts principally of the eggs of water-fowl, 
which are extremely plentiful in thofe parts; in fum¬ 
mer and autumn, of the birds themfelves, and of va¬ 
rious others of the partridge-tribe; and in winter of 
the milk and flefh of the rein-deer and dried fifti. They 
had till lately no bread ; but in lieu thereof ufed the in¬ 
ner rind of the pine-tree dried and ground, and dried 
fills reduced to powder. They make confedions and 
decodions of berries, angelica, and forrel, which they 
juftly reckon to be prefervatives again 1 the feurvy. 

The Laplander is fecured in the poiTcTon of unin- 
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Lapland, temfpted health by temperance and exercife, which, 
v ' together with the feverity of the climate, brace his 
nerves to a very unufual pitch of ftrength, and fortify 
his conflitution in fitch n manner, that he often lives 
to the age of too, without feeling the lead pang of 
diftemper, or even perceiving his vigour in the lead 
impaired; for it is not uncommon to fee a Laplander 
in extreme old age hunting, fowling, fkaiting, and 
performing all the fevered exercifes with undiminiflied 
agility. 

The fummer garb of the men confifts of a long 
coat of coarfe cloth, reaching down the middle of the 
leg, and girded round the waid with a belt or girdle; 
from which hang a Norway knife, and a pouch con¬ 
taining flints, matches, tobacco, and other neceflaries ; 
the girdle itfelf being decorated with brafs rings and 
chains. Their caps are made of the fkin of the nor¬ 
thern diver, with the feathers on; and their fhoes of 
the rein-deer fkin, with the hair outwards. They 
wear no linen ; but the garments of the better fort are 
of a finer cloth, and they delight in a variety of co¬ 
lours, though red, as the mod glaring, is the mod a- 
greeable. In winter they are totally cafed up in coats, 
caps, boots, and gloves, made of the rein-deer (kins. 
In the Flora Laponlca , Linnaeus fays, “ Perhaps the 
curious reader will wonder how the people in Lapland, 
during the terrible cold that reigns there in winter, 
can preferve their lives; fince almod all birds, and 
even fome wild beads, defert it at that time. The 
Laplander, not only in the day, but through the 
whole winter nights, is obliged to wander about in 
the woods with his herds of rein-deer. For the rein¬ 
deer never come under cover, nor eat any kind of fod¬ 
der, but a particular kind of liverwort. On this ac¬ 
count the herdfmen are under a neceffity of living con¬ 
tinually in the woods, in order to take care of their 
cattle, led they Ihould be devoured by wild beads. 
The Laplander eafily does without more light, as the 
fnow reflects the rays that come from the flars, and as 
the Aurora Borealis illuminates the air every night 
with a great variety of figures. No part of our body 
is more eafily dedroyed by cold than the extremities 
of the limbs, which are mod remote from the fun of 
this microcofm, the heart. The kibes that happen to 
the hands and feet, fo common in the northern parts 
of Sweden, prove this. In Lapland you will never fee 
fuch a thing; although were we to judge by the fitua- 
tion of the country, we Ihould imagine jud the contra¬ 
ry, efpecially as the people wear no dockings, as we 
do, not only Angle, but double and triple. The Lap¬ 
lander guards himfelf againd the cold in the following 
manner. He wears breeches made of rein-deer Ikins 
with the hair on, reaching down to his heels, and 
fhoes made of the fame materials, the hairy part turn¬ 
ed outwards. He puts into his fhoes flender-eared 
broad-leafed cyperus grafs, {carex ve/icaria, Spec. FI. 
or the Bladder Cares), that is cut in fummer and 
dried. This he fird combs and rubs in his hands, 
and then places it in fuch a manner that is not only 
covers his feet quite round, but his legs alfo ; and be¬ 
ing thus guarded, he is quite fecured agaid the intenfe 
cold. With this grafs they duff their gloves likewife, 
in order to preferve their hands. As this grafs keeps 
♦IF the cold in winter, fo in dimmer it hinders the.fest 
Vot. IX. 


from fweating, and at the fame time preferves them Laptand. 

from being annoyed by driking againd dones, &c. for —- ' 

their fhoes are very thin, being made, not of tanned 
leather, but the raw hide.’’ 

The womens apparel differs very little from that of 
the other fex; only their girdles are more ornamented 
with rings, chains, necdle-cafes, and toys that fome- 
times weigh 20 pounds. In winter, both men and 
women lie in their furs; in fummer, they cover them- 
felves entirely with coarfe blankets to defend them 
from the gnats which are intolerable. The Laplanders 
are not only well difpofed, but naturally ingenious* 

They make all their own furniture, their boats, fledges,, 
bows and arrows. They form neat boxes of thin birch 
boards, and inlay them with the horn of the rein-deer. 

The Swedes are very fond of the Lapland bafkets made 
of the roots of trees, flit in long thin pieces, and 
twided together fo nicely that they will hold water. 

Among the manufactures of this country we likewife 
number curious horn-fpoons, and moulds in which they 
cad the trinkets of tin which adorn their girdles. Over 
and above thefe domedic occupations, the men within 
doors perform the office of cooks in dreffing victuals 
for the family. The women aCt as taylors and em¬ 
broiderers ; they make clothes, fhoes, and boots, and 
harnefs for the rein deer: they fpin thread of fur, and 
knit it into caps and gloves that are very foft and 
warm. They draw tin into wire through a horn ; and 
with this they cover the thread which they ufe in em¬ 
broidering the figures of beafts, flowers, trees, and 
dars upon their caps and girdles. 

The Laplanders make furprifing excurfions upon 
the fnow in their hunting expeditions. They pro¬ 
vide themfelves each with a pair of fkates, or fnow- 
fhoes, which are no other than fir-boards covered with 
the rough fkin of the rein-deer, turned in fuch a man¬ 
ner that the hair rifes againd the fnow, otherwife 
they would be too flippery. One of thefe fhoes is 
ufually as long as the perfon who wears it; the other 
is about a foot fhorter. The feet dand in the middle,' 
and to them the fhoes are fadened by thongs or withes. 

The Laplander thus equipped wields a long pole in 
his hand, near the end of which there is a round ball 
of wood to prevent its piercing too deep in the fnow; 
and with this he dops himfelf occafionally. By means 
of thefe accoutrements he will travel at the rate of 60 
miles a-day without being fatigued; afeending deep 
mountains, and Hiding down again with amazing 
fwiftnefs. 

The Laplander not only travels a-foot, but is pro¬ 
vided with a carriage drawn by the rein-deer, in which 
he journeys with dill greater rapidity. The dedge, 
called pulka, is made in the form of a imall boat, with 
a convex bottom, that it may Aide the more eafily 
over the fnow: the prow is fharp and pointed ; but the 
fledge is flat behind. The traveller is fwathed in this 
carriage like an infant in a cradle, with a flick in his 
hand to fleer the veffel, and difengage it from pieces 
of rock or dumps of trees that may chance to encoun¬ 
ter it in the route. He mud alfo balance the fledg# 
with his body, otherwife he will be in danger of be¬ 
ing overturned. The traces, by which this carriage is 
fadened to the rein-deer, are fixed to a collar about 
the animal’s neck, and run down over the bread ffe- 
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tween the fore and hind legs, to he connected with the 
prow of the fledge: the reins, managed by the travel¬ 
ler, are tied to the horns; and the trappings are fur- 
niflied with little bells, the found of which is agreeable 
to the animal. With this draught at his tail, it has 
been reported that the rein-deer will fly like lightning 
over hill and dale at the rate of 200 miles a-day. But 
this reprefentation is greatly exaggerated. According 
to the belt accounts, the common pace of the rein-deer 
is only at the rate of about four miles an hour; though, 
if he be prefled, he will travel 10 or 12 Swedifh miles 
(70 or 84 Englifti miles) in a day; but by fuch hard 
driving is generally deftroyed. It, however, fre¬ 
quently happens, that he will perfevere in his jour¬ 
ney 50 miles without intermiflion, and without taking 
any refrefhment, except rccafionally moiftening his 
mouth with the fnow. Before he fets out, the Lap* 
lander whifpers in his ear the way he is to follow, and 
the place at wh'ch he is to halt, iirmly perfuaded that 
the beaft underftands his meaning: but, in fpite of 
this intimation, he frequently flops fhort long before 
he has reached the journey’s end; and fometimes he 
overfhoots the mark by feveral leagues. In the begin¬ 
ning of winter the Laplanders mark the moft frequent¬ 
ed roads, by ftrewing them with fir-boughs; and in¬ 
deed thefe roads are no other than pathways made 
through the fnow by the rein-deer an'd the pulkhas : 
their being frequently covered with new fnow, and 
alternately^beaten by the carriage, cenfolidates them 
into a kind of caufeway; which is the harder if the 
furface has felt a partial thaw, and been crufted by a 
fubfequent froft. It requires great caution to follow 
thefe tracts; for if the carriage deviates to the right 
or left, the traveller is plunged into an abyfs 6f fnow. 
In lei's frequented parts, where there is no fuch beaten 
road, the Laplander direfls his courfe by certain marks 
which he has made on the trees. 

The chief occupation of the Laplanders is hunting, 
and this exercife they perform in various ways. In 
fummer they hunt the wild beads with fmall dogs, 
trained to the diverflon. In winter they purfue them 
by their tracks upon the fnow, fkating with fo great ve¬ 
locity, that they very often run down the prey. They 
catch ermines in traps, and fometimes with dogs. 
They kill fquirrels, martens, and fables, with blunt 
darts, to avoid wounding the fkin. Foxes and bea¬ 
vers are firm with fharp pointed darts and arrows; in 
{hooting which, they are accounted the beft markfmen 
in the world. The larger beads, fuch as bears, wolves, 
elks, and wild rein-deer, they either kill with fire¬ 
arms purcliafed in Sweden or Norway, or take in 
fnares and pits dug in the forefts. Their particular 
laws relating to the cbace are obferved. with great 
punctuality. The beaft becomes the property of the 
man in whofe fnfare or pit he is caught; and he who 
! difeovers a bear’s den lias the exclufive privilege of 
hunting him to death. The conqueft of a bear is the 
moft honourable atchievement that a Laplander can 
perform ; and the flefh of this animal they account the 
greateft delicacy on earth. The bear is always dif- 
patched with a fufil, fometimes laid as a fnare, ready 
cocked and primed ; but more frequently in the hands 
of the hunter, who runs the moft imminvent rifle, of his 
life fliould he mifs his aim of wounding the beaft 


mortally. The death of a bear is celebrated by the Lapland. 

Laplanders as a flgnal victory. The carcafe is drawn '- v - 

to the cabin or hut of the vidtor by a rein-deer, which 
is kept facred from any other work for a whole year 
after this fervice. The bear is furrounded by a great 
number of men, women, and children, reciting a par¬ 
ticular hymn or fong of triumph, in which they thank 
the. vanquifhed enemy for having allowed himfelfto be 
overcome without doing any mifehief to his conque¬ 
ror, and welcome his arrival: then they make an apo- 
ftrophe to heaven, expreffing their acknowledgement to 
God, that he has created beafts for the ufe of men, 
and endued mankind with flrength and courage to over¬ 
come and attack the fierceft of the brute creation. The 
hero is faluted by the women, who fpit chewed elder- 
bark in his face. He is feafted three days fucceflive- 
ly, and his cap is decorated with an additional figure 
wrought in tin-wire. 

The manner In which the young Laplander choofes 
a wife is equally remarkable and ludicrous. When he 
has pitched upon a female, he employs fome friends as 
mediators with the father; and thefe being provided 
with fome bottles of brandy, the fuitor accompanies 
them to the hut of his future father-in-law, who in¬ 
vites the mediators to enter ; but the lover is left with¬ 
out until the liquor be drank, and the propofal dif- 
cuffed : then he is called in, and entertained with fuch 
fare as the hut affords; yet without feeing his miftrefs, 
who retires and goes out on this occafion. Having 
obtained leave of her parents to make his addrefles in 
perfon, he puts on his beft apparel, and is admitted to 
the lady, whom he falutes with a kifs: then he pre- 
fents her with the tongue of a rein-deer, a piece of 
beaver’s flefh, or fome other fort of provifion. She de¬ 
clines the offer, which is made in prefence of her fi- 
fters and relations; but makes a flgnal to the lover to 
follow her into the fields, where fhe accepts the pre- 
fents. Thus encouraged, he begs her permiffion to 
fleep with her in the hut: if fhe confents, there is no 
further difficulty ; if fhe difapproves of the propofal, 
fhe drops her prefents on the ground. When the lo¬ 
vers are agreed, the youth is permitted to vifit his in¬ 
amorata as often as he fhail think proper : but every 
time he comes, he mull purchafe this pleafure with a 
frefh bottle of brandy ; a perquifite fo agreeable to the 
father, that he often poftpones the celebration of the 
nuptials for two or three years. At length the cere- 
many is performed at church by the prieft of the pa- 
rifh. Even after this event, the hufband is obliged to 
ferve his father-in-law a whole year; at the expiration 
of which he retires to his own habitation with his wife, 
and her patrimony of rein-deer, and receives prefents 
from all his friends and relations. From this period he 
fequefters his wife from the company of all ftrangers, 
efpecially of the male fex, and watches over her con- 
dudt with the moft jealous vigilance. 

Many Lapland women are barren, and none of them 
are very fruitful. A woman, immediately after deli¬ 
very, fwallows a draught of whale-fat: the child is 
wafhed with fnow or cold water, and wrapped up in 
a hare-fkin. The mother is feldom above five days in 
the ftraw, and in fourteen is generally quite recovered : 
then fhe carries the , child to church to be baptized. 

Before (he can reach the refidence of the prieft, fine js 
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Lapland, often obliged to traverfe large forefts, mountains, lakes, 
' “ and wide-extended waftes of fnow. The infant is fa- 

ftened in a hollowed piece of wood, ftretched naked 
on a bed of fine mofs, covered with the foft Ikin of a 
young rein-deer, and flung by two (traps to the back 
of the mother, who always fuckles her own child. At 
home this little cradle is hung to the roof of the hut, 
and the child lulled afleep by twinging it from one fide 
to the other. The boys from their infancy pradtife 
the bow; and are not allowed to break their fall 
until they have hit the mark. The female children 
are as early initiated in the bufmefs peculiar to their 
fex. 

Thefe people, though for the mod part vigorous 
and healthy, are net altogether exempted from dif- 
temper. They are fubjedt to fore eyes, and even to 
blindnefs, from the fmoke of their huts, and the fire 
to which they are almoft continually expofed. Some 
wafte away in confumptions ; others are afflidted with 
rheumatic pains and the feurvy; and a few are fub- 
jedt to vertigo and apoplexy. For the cure of all their 
internal diforders, they ufe no other medicine than the 
decodtion of a certain fpecies of mofs ; and when this 
cannot be procured, they boil the ftalk of angelica in 
the milk of rein-deer. In order to remove a fixed 
pain, they apply a large mufhroom, burning hot, to 
the part affedied; and this produces a blifter, which 
is fuppofed to draw off the peccant humour. To their 
wounds they apply nothing but the turpentine that 
drops from the fir-tree. When they are froft-bitten, 
(though according to the above extradl from Lin- 
nseus this feldom or never happens), we are told that 
they thruft a red-hot iron into a cheefe made of rein¬ 
deer’s milk, and with the fat that drops from it anoint 
the frozen member, which generally recovers. When 
a Laplander is fuppofed to be on his death-bed, his 
friends exhort him to die in the faith of Chrift, and 
bear his fufferings with refignation, by remembering 
the paffion of our Saviour. They are not, however, 
very ready to attend him in his lafi moments ; and as 
foon as he expires, quit the place with precipitation, 
apprehending fome injury from his fpirit or ghoft, 
which they believe remains with the corpfe, and takes 
all opportunities of doing mifehief to the living. The 
deceafed is wrapped up in woollen or linen, accord¬ 
ing to his circumftances, and depofited in a coffin by 
a perfon feledted for that purpofe : but this office he 
will not perform, unlefs he is firft fecured from the ill 
offices of the manes, by a confecrated brafs ring fixed 
on his left arm. The Chriftian religion in this coun¬ 
try has not yet difpelled all the rites of heatheniffi fu- 
perftition: together with the body they put into the 
coffin an ax, a flint, and fteel, a flalk of brandy, fome 
dried fifh and venifon. With the ax the deceafed is 
fuppofed to hew down the bullies or boughs that may 
obftrudt his paffage in the other world : the fteel and 
flint are defigned for ftriking a light, fhoiild he find 
himfelf in the dark at the day of judgment; and on 
the provifion they think he may lubfift during his 
journey. 

The Mufcovite Laplanders obferve other ceremonies, 
that bear an affinity to the fuperftitions of the Greek 
church. They not only fupply the defunft with money, 
but likewife provide him with money for the porter of 


paradife, and a certificate figned by the prieft, and di- LapUni. 
refted to St Peter, fpecifying, that the bearer had li- w 
ved like a good Chriftian, and ought to be admitted 
into heaven. At the head of the coffin they place a 
little image of St Nicholas, who is greatly reverenced 
in all parts of Mufcovy as a friend to the dead. Be¬ 
fore the interment, the friends of the deceafed kindle 
a fire of fir-boughs near the coffin, and exprefs their 
forrow in tears and lamentations. They walk in pro- 
ceffion feveral times round the body, demanding, in 
a whining tone, the reafon of his leaving them on 
earth. They alk whether he was out of humour 
with his wife ; whether he was in want of meat, 
drink, clothing, or other neceffaries ; and whether 
he had net fucceeded in hunting and fiftiing ? Thefe 
and other fuch interrogations, to which the defunct 
makes no reply, are intermingled with groans and 
hideous howlings ; and, between whiles, the prieft 
fprinkles the corpfe and the mourners alternately with 
holy water. Finally, the body is conveyed to the 
place of interment on a fledge drawn by a rein-deer ; 
and this, together with the cloths of the deceafed, 
are left as the prieft’s perquifite. Three days after 
the burial, the kinfmen and friends of the defunft are 
invited to an entertainment, where they eat the flefh 
of the rein-deer which conveyed the corpfe to the bu- 
rying-ground. This being a facrifice to the manes, 
the bones are collefted into a bafket and interred. 

Two thirds of the effefts of the deceafed are inherited 
by his brothers, and the remainder divided among 
his fifters : but the lands, lakes, and rivers, are held 
in coparceny by all the children of both fexes, ac¬ 
cording to the divifion made by Charles IX. of Swe¬ 
den, when he affigned a certain traft of land to each 
family. 

The commerce of the Laplanders is more confider- 
able than one would expeft in a defart country inha¬ 
bited by a favage ignorant people. They export 
great quantities of fifh to the northern parts of Both¬ 
nia and White Ruflia. They likewife trade with the 
neighbouring countries of Norway, Sweden, Mufco¬ 
vy, and Finland, by felling rein-deer, fine furs, baf- 
kets and toys of their own manufafture, dried pikes, 
and cheefe made of the rein-deer’s milk. In return 
for thefe commodities they receive rixdollars, woollen 
cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, needles, 
knives, fpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other necelfa* 
ries. The Laplanders march in caravans to the fairs 
in Finland and Norway : thefe are compofed of a 
long firing of 30 or 40 rein-deer and pulkhas tied to 
one another, the foremoft being led by a Laplander 
a-foot. When they have chofen a fpot for an encamp¬ 
ment, they form a large circle of their rein-deer and 
pulkhas ready yoked ; and the animals lying down 
quietly on the fnow, are fed with mofs by their ma¬ 
ilers. The people kindle great fires, around which, 
men, women, and children fit, and fup on dried fifh : 
but the more voluptuous ipread out bear-fkins un¬ 
der their tents, where they lie at their eafe and fmoke 
tobacco. 

The revenue arifing from this country is of no great 
confequence: it is paid partly in rixdollars, but chief¬ 
ly in furs; nay, fome that can procure neither, pay 
the tribute in dried pikes. The produce of the mines 
4 C 2 forms 
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LapUnJ forms likewiTe a confiderable article. Fifty fquirrel- 
il fk-ins, or one fox-fkin, with a pair of Lapland fhoes, 

v, e ‘ are valued at one rixdollar. Part of the taxes is allot¬ 
ted for the maintenance of the Lapland clergy.—The 
frightful afpetf: of this country has been deemed a 
more effectual defence than artificial bulwarks and gar- 
rifons, of which here are none 5 or than the arms and 
courage of the natives, who are neither warlike in them- 
fclves, nor in the leaf! tindlured with difcipline. 

The Laplanders call themfelves Salme-Same, and Sa- 
men-jilmatjeh. Their country they denominate Same- 
Landa , or Same-eadnam; the Swedes ftyle it Lapland 
or Lappmarhn, and the inhabitants Lappar. The na¬ 
tives of thofe diftrifls under the dominion of Sweden 
and Denmark are Lutherans; while many of thofe 
who are fubjeCt to Ruffia are fiill Pagans. Styedtfh 
Lapland contains about eight churches, which in fome 
parts lie at fo great a diftance from each other, that a 
native is frequently obliged to travel three days in or¬ 
der to attend divine fervice. The Laplanders, before 
their converfion to Chriftianity, which was not till 
lately introduced amongft them, poflefled no books or 
manuferipts, though they knew many traditional hi- 
fiories and fongs of ancient heroes and princes who 
once reigned over them ; but involved in great uncer¬ 
tainty, and mixed with the mod fabulous accounts. 
They have now a tranflation of the New Teftament in 
their language; and many of the natives are able to 
read and write. 

Plate LAPLYSXA, or Sea-hare ; a genus of marine 
Ct'hxnh infeds belonging to the order of vermes mollufca. The 
body is covered with membranes reflected. It hath a 
fhielcl-like membrane on the back, a lateral pore on 
the right fide, the anus on the extremity of the back, 
with four feelers refembling ears. The figure repre- 
fents the depilans minor, which grows to two inches 
and a half in length, and to more than an inch in dia¬ 
meter ; its body approaches to an oval figure, and is 
foft, pundated, of a kind of gelatinous fubftance, and 
pf a pale lead colour ; from the larger extremity there 
arife four oblong and thick protuberances: thefe are 
the tentacula •, two of them Hand nearly ered, two are 
thrown backward, It is not uncommon about the Bri- 
tifn lhores, efpecially of Anglefea. It caufes, by its poi- 
fonous juice, the hair to fall off the hands of thofe that 
touch it; and is fo e-xtremely fetid as to create fick- 
nefs at ftomach.—The major, or greater fea-hare, grows 
t© the length of eight inches. 

LAPSANA, nipplewort : A genus of the poly- 
gami a sequalis order, belonging to the fyngenefta clafs 
of plants : and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th order, Cowpofite. The receptacle is naked ; 
the calyx caliculated, with all the inferior feales cana- 
liculated or finely channelled. There are four fpecies, 
which grow commonly as weeds by the fides of ditches. 
The young leaves of the common kind, called dock-cref- 
Ji-s, have the t-afte of radifhes, and are eaten raw at Con- 
ftantinople as a falad. In fome parts of England the 
common people boil them as greens, but they have a 
bitter and difagreeable tafte, 

LAPSE, in ecclefiaftical law, a flip or omiffion of 
a patron to prefect a clerk to a benefice within fix 
months of its being void : in which cafe, the benefice 
is faid to be in lapfe, or lapfed, and the right of prefen- 
tation.d&vclvesj to the ordinary. 


And if the ordinary negledt to prefent during the Lapfe, 
fame time, the right of prefentatiori accrues to the Larceny.^ 
metropolitan, and to the king by negleft of the me- v 
tropolitan. This right of lapfe was firft eftablifhed in 
the reign of Henry II. when the bifhops firll began to 
exercife univerfally the right of inftitution to churches: 
and therefore when there is no right of inftitution, 
there is no right of lapfe; fo that no donative can 
lapfe to the ordinary, unlefs it hath been augmented 
by the kings bounty; but no right of lapfe can ac¬ 
crue, when the original prefentation is in the crown. 

In cafe the benefice becomes void by death, or ceflion 
through plurality of benefices, there the patron is 
bound to take notice of the vacancy at his own peril; 
but in cafe of a vacancy by refignation or canonical 
deprivation, or if a clerk prefented be refufed for in- 
fufficicncy, thefe being matters of which the bifhop 
alone is prefumed to be cognizant, here the law re¬ 
quires him to give notice thereof to the patron, other- 
wife he can take no advantage by way of lapfe ; nei¬ 
ther fhall any lapfe accrue thereby to the metropolitan 
or the king. If the bifhop refufe or negleft to exa¬ 
mine and admit the patron’s clerk, without good rea- 
fon afligned or notice given, he fhall have no title to 
prefent by lapfe: and if the right of prefentation be 
litigious or contefted, and an adtion be brpught againft 
the bifhop to try the title, no lapfe fhall occur till the 
queftion of right be decided. If the bifhop be both 
patron and ordinary, he ihall not have a double time 
allowed him to collate in : and if the bifhop doth not 
collate his own clerk immediately to the living, and 
the patron prefents, though after the fix months are 
lapfed, yet the prefentation is good, and the bilhop is 
bound to inftitute the patron’s clerk. If die blimp 
fuffer the prefentation to lapfe to the metropolitan, the 
patron alfo has the fame advantage if he prefents be¬ 
fore the archbifhop has filled up the benefice: yet the 
ordinary cannot, after lapfe to the metropolitan, col¬ 
late his own clerk to the prejudice of the archbifhop. 

But if the prefentation lapfes to the king, the patron 
fhall never recover his right till the king has fatisfied 
his turn by prefentation; for nullum ternpus accurrit 
regu 

LAPWING, in ornithology. SeeTRiNGA. 

LAQUEARIUS, a kind of athleta among the an¬ 
cients, >who in one hand held a laqueus, i. e. a fort of 
fnare, wherewith to embarrafs and entangle his anta- 
gonift, and in the other a poignard to ftab him. 

LAQUEUS, in forgery, a kind of ligature fo con¬ 
trived, that, when ftretched by any weight or the like, 
it draws up clofe. Its ufe is to extend broken or dis¬ 
jointed bones, to keep them in their places while they 
are fet, and to bind the parts clofe together. 

LARAR 1 UM, was a chapel which the Romans 
frequently had in their houfes for the houfehold gods, 
called lures K Spartian fays, that Alexander the fon of 
Mammeus kept in his lararium the figure of our Sa¬ 
viour, together with his other idols. 

LAR-BOARD, among feamen, the left-hand fide 
of the fhip when, you ftand with your face towards the 
head. 

LARCENY, or Theft, by coatt action for latro- 
ciny, leilroclnlum, is diftmguifhed by the law into two 
forts : the one called ftmple larceny, 01 plain theft, un~ 
accompanied with gr.y »>dner atrocious circumftance •- 

and 
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Larceny, and mixed or compound larceny , which alfo includes in 

w ” v - it the aggravation of a taking from one’s houfe or 

perfon. 

I. Simple larceny, when it is the dealing of goods 
above the value of twelvepence, is called grand lar¬ 
ceny ; when of goods to that value, or under, is pe¬ 
tit larceny : offences, which are confiderably diftin- 
guifhed in their punilhment, but not otherwife. See 
Theft. 

II. Mixed , or compound larceny, is fuch as has all 
the properties of the former, (fee Theft); but is 
accompanied with either one or both of the aggra¬ 
vations of a taking from one’s houfe or perfon. Firft 
therefore of larceny from the houfe, and then of lar¬ 
ceny from the perfon. 

i. Larceny from the houfe, though it might feem 
to have a higher degree of guilt than fimple larceny, 
yet is not at all diftinguHhed from the other at com¬ 
mon law: unlefs where it is acompanied with the 
circumllance of breaking the houfe by night; and 
then it falls under another defcription, viz. that of 
burglary, (fee Burglary). But now by feveral adls 
of parliament (the hiftory of which is ve y ingeniouf- 
f Harr, ly deduced by a learned modern writer f, who hath 
87J. fliown them to have gradually arifen from the im¬ 

provements in trade and opulence), the benefit of cler¬ 
gy is taken from larcenies committed in an houfe in 
almoft every inftance : except that larceny of the flock 
or utenfils of the plate glafs company from any of their 
lioufes, &c. is made only fingle felony, and liable to 
tranfportation for feven years. The multiplicity of the 
general adls is apt to create fome confufion ; but up¬ 
on comparing them diligently, we may colledt, that the 
benefit of clergy is denied upon the following domeftic 
aggravations of larceny ; viz. firfl, in larcenies above 
WaM. the value of twelvepence, committed, 1. In a church 
Cmmart. or chapel, with or without violence, or breaking the 
fame: 2. In a booth or tent in a market or fair, in 
the da -time or in the night, by violence of breaking 
the fame, the owner or fome of his family being 
therein : 3. By robbing a dwelling-houfe in the day¬ 
time (which rolling implies a breaking), any perfon 
being therein: 4. In a dwelling-houfe by day or by 
night, without breaking the fame, any perfon being 
therein and put in fear ; which amounts in law to a rob¬ 
bery : and in both thefe lafl cafes the acceffory before 
the fadt is alfo excluded from his clergy. Secondly, in 
larcenies to the value of JiveJhiltings, committed, 1. By 
breaking any dwelling-houfe, or any out houfe, (hop, 
or warehoufe thereunto belonging, in the day-time, al¬ 
though no perfon be therein ; which alfo now extends 
to aiders, abettors, and acceffories before the fadt: 
2. By privately dealing goods, wares, or merchandife 
in any fhop, warehoufe, coach-houfe, or liable, by 
day or by night; though the fame be not broken o- 
pen, and though no perfonffie therein : which likewife 
extends to fuch as affift, hire, or command the offence 
to be - committed. Laftly, in larcen ; es to the value of 
forty f Vdlings in a dwelling houfe, or its cut-houfes, al¬ 
though the fame be not broken, and whether any per¬ 
fon be therein or not; unlefs committed againfl their 
mailers by apprentices under the age of 15. This alfo 
extends to thofe who aid or aflnt in the commiffion of 
any fuch offence. 


2. Larceny from the perfon, is either by privately Lacerny, 
ftealing, or by open and violent affault, which is ufu- , Lardner - - 
ally called robbery. 

The offence of privately dealing from man’s per¬ 
fon, as by picking his pocket or the like, privily, with¬ 
out his knowledge, was debarred of the benefit of cler¬ 
gy fo early as by the datute 8 Eliz. c. 4. But then 
it mud be fuch a larceny as dands in need of the be¬ 
nefit of clergy, viz. of above the value of 12 d.; elfe 
the offender fhall not have judgment of death. For 
the datute creates no new offence; but only takes a- 
way the benefit of clergy, which was a matter of grace, 
and leaves the thief to the regular judgment of the an¬ 
cient law. This feverity (for a mod fevere law it cer¬ 
tainly is) feems to be owing to the eafe with which 
fuch offences are committed, the difficulty of guarding 
againd them, and the boldnefs with which they were 
pradlifed (even in the queen’s court and prefence) at 
the time when this datute was made : befides that this, 
is an infringement of property in the manual occupa¬ 
tion or corporal poffeffion of the owner, which was an 
offence even in a date of nature. And therefore the 
faccularii, or cutpurfes, were more feverely punifhed 
than common thieves by the Roman and Athenian 
laws. 

As to open and violent larceny from the perfon, fee 
Robbery. 

LAR, a town of Perfia, in the province of Pars, 
with a cadle. It carries on a great trade in filk ; and 
its territory abounds in oranges, lemons, and very 
large tamarinds. E. Long. 54. 15. N. Lat. 27. 30. 

LARACHA, an ancient and drong town of Afri¬ 
ca, in the kingdom of Fex. It is feated at the mouth 
of a river of the fame name, with a good harbour. It 
was once in the poffeffion of the Spaniards; but the 
Moors took it from them. W. Long. 5. 55. N. Lat. 

35 - °. 

LARDNER (Nathaniel), an eminent Englidi dif- 
fenting divine, was born at Hawkhurd in Kent, June 
6. 1684. After a grammatical education, to which 
great attention muft have been given, and in which a 
no lefs rapid progrefs mud have been made, he war, 
fent firfl to a diffenting academy in London, which 
was tinder the care of thfe Rev. Dr Jofhua Oldfield; 
and thence, in his 16th year, to profecute his Rudies 
at Utrecht, under the celebrated profeffors D’Uries, 

Gnsvius, and Burman. Here he remained fomewhat 
more than three years, and then removed for a Ihort 
fpace to Leyden. In 1703 he returned to England, 
continuing at his fathei’s houfe to employ himfelf by 
clofe and diligent preparation for the facred profeffion 
which he had in view. Qualified as he was, it was 
not till 1709 that he preached his fird fermon, from 
Romans i. 16 .—“ a text (his biographer remarks) than 
which there could not have been a more proper one- 
for a man who was dedined in the order of Divine: 
Providence to be one of the abled advocates for the au¬ 
thenticity and truth of the Chridian revelation that; 
ever exifted.” 

A few years after this, Lardner was received’ into. 

Lady Treby’s family as domedic chaplain and tutor 
to herfon, and continued' in this comfortable fitnntma 
till her ladyfh-ip’s death in 1721. This eventthrev him. 
into circumftaijces of forne perplexity, having preach- 
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eel to feveral congregations daring his refiderte'e with 
Lady Treby without the approbation or choice of any 
•one congregation. Here, we are told, “ that it refledls 
no honour on the Diffenters, that a man of fuch merit 
fhould fo long have been neglected.” But it has been- 
obferved upon this, that the pulpit was not the place 
in which Mr Lardner was calculated either to convey 
improvement or acquire reputation. Dr Kippis af¬ 
terwards informs us, “ that his mode of elocution 
was very unpleafant; that from his early and extreme 
deafnefs he could have no fuch command of his voice 
as to give it a due modulation; and that he greatly 
dropped his words.” It cannot then, as his biogra¬ 
pher adds, be matter of furprife that he was not po¬ 
pular ; nor, it may be added, can it be any refleftion 
on the congregations to which he occafionally preach¬ 
ed, that they did not clioofe for their minifter a man, 
who, notwithftanding his great learning and amiable 
virtues, was fo deficient as a public fpeaker, that it 
was impolTible to hear him with any pleafure, and 
fcarcely without pain. 

Though Mr Lardner had no church at which he 
officiated as minifter, he was engaged with fome of 
his diffenting brethren in preaching a Tuefday-evening 
left tire at the Old Jewry. Acquainted probably with 
the direftion of his ftudies, they appointed him to 
preach on the proof of the Credibility of the Gofpel Hi- 
Jlory. This he difeuffed, we are told, in two fermons ; 
and profecuting the fubjeft which he had taken up in 
thefe difeourfes, in Feb. 1727, he publifhed, in two 
volumes oftavo, the Firjl part of “ The Credibility 
of the Gofpel Hiftory, or the Fadts occasionally 
mentioned in the New Teftament confirmed by Paffages 
of ancient Authors who were contemporary with our 
Saviour or his Apoftles, or lived near their Time.” An 
Appendix was fubjoined, relating to the time of He¬ 
rod’s death. 

Thus Mr Lardner commenced author, and began 
his literary career with Angular reputation. “ It is 
fcarcely neceffary to fay (obferves Dr Kippis), how 
well this work was received by the learned world. Not 
only was it highly approved by the Proteflant Diffen- 
ters, with whom the author was more immediately 
connedled, but by the clergy in general of the efta- 
bliflied church ; and its reputation gradually extended 
into foreign countries. It is indeed an invaluable per¬ 
formance, and hath rendered the mod effential fervice 
to the caufe of Chriftianity. Whoever perufes this 
work (and to him that does not perufe it, it will be 
to his own lofs) will find it replete with admirable in- 
ftruftion, found learning, and juft and candid criti- 
cifm.” Thefe two, with the fubfequent fifteen, vo¬ 
lumes octavo, and the four thin quartos intitled Jewi/h 
and Heathen Tefimonies, occupied him, with the inter¬ 
ruption arifing from fome fmaller produftions, during 
the {pace of forty-three years. 

Dr Kippis gives us a particular account of the time 
when each volume was publifhed, and of the fubjedts 
difeuffed in each. The following ufeful informa¬ 
tion which the Dodtor introduces, in fpeaking of 
the “ Supplement to the Credibility,” deferves well to 
lie tranferibed. “ I cannot avoid ftrongly recom¬ 
mending this work (fays he) to the attention of 
all young divines. Indeed, I think that it ought to 


be read by every theological ftudent before he quits 
the univerfity or academy itf which he is educated. 
There are three other works which will be found of 
eminent advantage to thofe who are intended for, or 
-beginning to engage in, the Chriftian miniftry. Thefe 
are, Butler’s Analogy, Biibop Law’s Coufiderations 
on the the Theory of Religion, and Dr Taylor's Key to 
Apoftolical Writings, prefixed to his Paraphrafeon the 
Epiftle to the Romans. Without agreeing with every 
circumftance advanced in thefe works, it may be faid 
of them with the greateft truth, that they tend to open 
and enlarge the mind; that they give important views 
of the evidence, nature, and defign of revelation ; and 
that they difplay a vein of reafoning and inquiry which 
may be extended to other objedls befides thofe imme¬ 
diately confidered in the books themfelves.— It mull 
not be forgotten, that the Supplement to the Credibi¬ 
lity has a place in the excellent colledtion of treatifes 
in divinity which has lately been publifhed by Dr Wat- 
fon bifhop of Landaff. For a colledtion which cannot 
fail of being eminently conducive to the inftruction and 
improvement of younger clergymen, and for the noble 
manly, and truly evangelical preface by which it is 
preceded, this great prelate is entitled to the gratitude 
of the Chriftian world.” It may not be improper to 
add, that the Supplement to the Credibility was fome 
years ago publifhed feparately by the bookfellers, un¬ 
der the title of The Hiftory of the Gofpels and Epiftles. 

Applauded as Dr Lardner’s works were, he received 
little recompence for them. Some of the latter vo¬ 
lumes of the Credibility were publifhed at a lofs ; and 
at laft he fold the copy-right and all the remaining 
printed copies to the bookfellers, for the trifling fum 
of L. 150. His objedt, however, was not private emo¬ 
lument, but to ferve the interefts of truth and virtue ; 
and it pleafed Divine Providence to fpare his life, both 
to complete his extenfive plan, and to fee the laft vo¬ 
lume, the 4th of the Tejlimonies, publifhed. This was 
in 1767. He wasfeized with a decline in thefummer 
following; and was carried off in a few days at Hawk- 
hurft, the place of his nativity, where he had a fmall 
paternal eftate, in the 85th year of his age. 

LAREDO, a fea-port town of Spain, in the bay 
of Bifcay, with a large fafe harbour. It is'30 miles 
weft of Bilboa, and 72 north by weft of Burgos. W. 
Long. 3. 45. N. Lat. 43. 23! 

LARENTINALIA, in antiquity, a feaft held a- 
mong the Romans on the 23d day of December, but 
ordered to be obferved twice a-year by Auguftus ; by 
fome fuppofed to have been in honour of the Lares, 
but by others, with more probability, in honour of 
Acca Laurentia; and to have been the fame with Lau- 
rentalia. 

LARES, among the ancients, derived by Apu- 
leius (De Deo Socratis), from lar, familiaris; a kind 
of domeftic genii, or divinities, worlhipped in houfes, 
and efteemed the guardians and protedlors of families ; 
fuppofed to refide more immediately in the chimney 
corner. 

The Lares were diftinguilhed from the Penates ; as 
the former were fuppofed to prefide over houfe-keep* 
ing, the fervants in families, and domeftic affairs ; and 
the latter were the protedtors of the mafters of fami¬ 
lies, their wives and children. Accordingly the Lares 

were 
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Lares, were dreffed in fhort fuccindt habits to {how their 
v readinefs to ferve; and they held a fort of cornucopia 
in their hands, as a fignal of hofpitality and good 
houfe-keeping. According to Ovid, there were gene¬ 
rally two of them, who were fometimes reprefented 
with a dog at their feet. 

Plutarch diftinguilhes good and evil Lares, as he 
had before done good and evil Genii.—There were 
alfo fome public, others private Lares. 

Apuleius tells us the domeftic Lares were no more 
than the fouls of departed perfons, who had lived well, 
and difcharged the duties of their Ration ; whereas 
thofe who had done otherwife, were vagabonds, wan¬ 
dering about and frightening people, called Larva and 
Le mures. 

The Lares were alfo called Penates , and were wor- 
{hipped under the figures of little marmoufets, or ima¬ 
ges of wax, filver, or earthen ware. 

The public Lares were alfo called Compitales, from 
compitum “ a crofs-wayand Viales, from via “ a way 
or public road as being placed at the meetings of 
roads and in the high-ways, and efteemed the patrons 
and protectors of travellers. 

Their private Lares took care of particular houfes 
and families: thefe they alfo called Prajlites, from 
prajlo ; 

Quod prajl ant oculis omnia tufa fuis y Ovid Faft. 

They gave the name Urbani, i. e. “ Lares, of cities,” to 
thofe who had cities under their care; and Hojiilii, to 
thofe who were to keep their enemies off. There were 
alfo Lares of the country, called Rurales, as appears by 
feveral antique infcriptions. 

The Lares were alfo genial gods, and were fuppofed 
to take care of children from their birth. It is for this 
reafon that when Macrobius tells us the Egyptians had 
four gods who prefided over the birth of children, v'vz. 
the Genius, Fortune, Love, and Necefiity, called 
Prajlites, fome interpret him as if he had faid the E- 
gyptians had Lares; but they have mentioned that 
there was a great difference between the Lares of the 
Romans and the Prtefites of the Egyptians. How¬ 
ever, the learned Mr Bryant affirms that they were 
the fame. 

The ancients differ extremely about the origin of 
the Lares. Varro and Macrobius fay that they were 
the children of Mania; Ovid makes them the iffue of 
Mercury, and the Naiad Lara, or Larunda ; Apuleius 
allures us they were the poftcrity of the Lemures ; Ni- 
gridius, according to Arnobius, made diem fometimes 
the guardians and protestors of houfes, and fometimes 
the fame with the Curetes of Samothracia, which the 
Greeks call Ida! daffy/i. Nor was Varro more confift- 
ent in his opinion of thefe gods; fometimes making 
them the manes of heroes, and fometimes gods of the 
air. 

T. Tatius king of the Sabines, was the firft who 
built a temple to the Lares. The chimney and fire¬ 
place in the houfe were particularly confecrated to 
them. 

Tertullian tells us, the cuftom of worfliipping the 
Lares arofe from this, that they anciently interred 
their dead in their houfes; whence the credulous 
people took occafion to imagine their fouls continued 
there alfo, and proceeded to pay them divine honours. 
To this it may be added, that .the cuftom being after¬ 


wards introduced of burying in the highways, they Laret 
might hence take occafion to regard them as gods of ? 
the highways. , 

The vidtim offered to the Lares in the public facri- 
fices was a hog: in private, they offered them wine, 
incenfe, a crown of wool, and a little of what was left 
at the table. They alfo crowned them with flowers, 
particularly the violet, myrtle, and rofemary. Their 
fymbol was a dog, which was ufually reprefented 
by their fide, on account of its fidelity and the fer- 
vice it does to man in watching his houfe. They 
were fometimes alfo reprefented as clothed in a dog’s 
lkin. 

The term Lares, according to Mr Bryant, was 
formed from laren, an ancient word by which the ark 
was reprefented : and he fuppofes that the Lares and 
Manes were the fame domeftic deities under different 
names ; and that by thefe terms the Hetrurians and 
Latins denoted the dit ariita, who were no other than 
their arkite anceftors, or the perfons preferved in the 
laren or ark; the genius of which was Ifis, the repu¬ 
ted parent of the world. He obferves farther, that 
they are defcribed as daemons and genii, who once li¬ 
ved on earth, and were gifted with immortality. Ar¬ 
nobius ftyles them Lares quofdam genios & funElorum 
animus; and he fays, that according to Varro, they 
were the children of Mania. Huetius (Demofthen. 

Prop. 4. p. 139.) adds, that Mania had alfo the name 
of Larunda ; and fhe is ftyled the mother of the dae¬ 
mons. By fome fhe is called Lara, and was fuppofed 
to prefide over families ; and children were offered at 
her altar in order to procure her favour. In lieu of 
thefe they in after-times offered the heads of poppies 
and pods of garlic. 

LARGE, a fea term applied to the wind when 
it croffes the line of a {hip’s courfe in a favourable di¬ 
rection, particularly on the beam or quarter. Thus, 
if a {hip fleer weft, then the wind in any point of the 
compafs to the eaftward of the fouth or north may be 
called large, unlefs when it is direftly eaft, and then it 
is faid to be right aft. Sailing large is, therefore, ad¬ 
vancing with a large wind, fo as that the {fleets are 
flackencd and flowing, and the bow-lines entirely dift 
ufed. This phrafe is generally oppofed to failing glofe- 
hauled, 

LARGESS. See Largitio. 

LARGITIO, in Roman antiquity, was a diftribu- 
tion of corn, provision, cloaths, money, &c. to the 
people. Gracchus when tribune, to make himfelf 
popular palled 4 law for Supplying the Roman citizens 
with corn at a very low rate, out of the public grar.a, 
lies. Claudius, another tribune, with the fame views 
to popular applaufe, procured it to be diftributed gratis , 

—Cato, to win the common people from Ctefar, per- 
fuaded the fenate to do the fame, and 300,000 citizens 
{hared in the diftribution. Cselar, after his triumph, 
extended his bounty to 150,000, giving them each a 
mina. The Roman emperors enlarged {fill further the 
lift of thofe who were to partake of their diftrjbutions, 

Largitio is frequently taken in a bad fenfe, to fignify 
a malked bribery; whereby candidates purchafed votes, 
w. en they flood for places of honour or truft in the 
ftate. The diftribution of money was called congiarium , 
and the diftributors divifores and fequefirss, 

Lf\R{':S, a village on the weft coaft of Scotland, 

oppose 
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Largs oppofite to the ifland of Bute; rendered memorable by 

II the defeat of the Norwegians here in their laft invafion 
Lark, ^ Q f t i lat country.—This invafion was made in the year 
1263, with a fleet of 160 fail and an army of 20,000 
men, commanded by Haquin king of Nomay, whofe 
ravages on the coaft of Ayr, Bute, and Arran, reach¬ 
ing the Scottifh court, an army was immediately af- 
fembled by Alexander III. and a bloody engagement 
enfued at this village, when 16,000 of the invaders 
were {lain in the battle and flight, with 5000 Scots. 
Haquin efcaped to the Orkneys, where lie foon after 
died of grief. The entrenchments of the Norwegian 
camp may ftill be traced along the fhore of this place. 
The Scottish commanders who fell in battle were bu¬ 
ried in a rifing field, near the village ; three or four 
perfon.f were interred in one grave, on each fide of 
which was a large Hone, a third was placed acrofs the 
grave, fupported at the extremities by the fide ftones, 
and in this rude manner the warriors lay entombed. 
Some years ago the proprietor of the field demotiftied 
thefe repofitories of the dead, leaving only one (a 
Ipecial favour!), which ferves to give an idea of the 
whole. 

LARINO, a town of Italy in the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples, in the Capitanata, with a bilhop’s fee. E. Long. 
15. 51. N. Lat. 41. 48. 

LARISSA, an ancient, rich, and celebrated town 
of Greece, in the province of Janna or Theffaly, with 
an archbilhop’s fee of the Greek church, a palace, and 
feveral handfome mofques. According to Virgil, it 
was the country of Achilles. It was alfo the place 
where Philip the father of Alexander the Great refi- 
ded.—The inhabitants carry on a confiderable trade. 
The city is agreeably fituated on the river Peneus, in 
E. Long. 23. 36. N. Lat. 38. 51. 

LARIX, the larch-tree. See Pinus. 

LARK, in ornithology. See Alauda, and Bird- 
Catching. 

The lark is not only a very agreeable bird for the 
cage, but will live upon almoft any food, fo that it 
have once a week a frefh tuft of three-leaved grafs. 
The proper method of keeping them in health is this : 
there mull be two pans of food, the one containing 
meat, the other oatmeal and hempfeed. A very good 
food is the following: boil an egg very hard, to 
which add the crumb of a halfpenny loaf, and as much 
hempfeed ; let the egg be chopped vfeiy fmall, and the 
hempfeed bruifed in the mortar; when thefe are mix¬ 
ed, the bread is to be crumbled in among.the reft, and 
the whole to be rolled Together with a common roll¬ 
ing-pin, and kept for ufe. There muft be fome fine 
fmall gravel ftrewed at the bottom of the cage, and 
renewed at fartheft once in a week. This will pre¬ 
vent the bird’s feet from getting hurt by being clog- 
ed with the dung; and his balking in this will keep 
im alfo from growing loi*tfy, after which few come to 
good. There muft be a perch in th$ cage, and it muft 
either be lined with green bays, or made of fine mat¬ 
ting, which the lark is very fond of. When the bird 
is firft taken, fome meat muft be ftrewed upon the 
fand in the bottom of the cage ; for it will be Some¬ 
times almoft famiflied before it finds the meat in the 
pan. 

The cock-bird of this kind is known from the hen 
by the loudnefs and length of his call, by his tallnefs 
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as he walks about the cage, and by his doubling his Larkfput 

notes in the evening, as if he was going with his mate II 
to rooft. A better rule than all others, however, is- I- arus> -- 
his flinging ftrong ; for the hen wood-lark flings but 
very weakly.—But the cock and lien of this kind are 
fubjedt to many diforders ; the principal of thefe are 
cramps, giddinefs of the head, and breeding lice.- 
Cleanlinefs is the beft cure for the firft and the laft 
of thefe complaints; but we know' of no cure for 
the other. A good ftrong bird, however, will often 
laft very well five or fix years, and improve all the 
time. 

LARKSPUR. See Delphinium. 

LARRIBUNDAR, a fea-port town of Alia, in 
Indoftan; feated at the mouth of the river Sinda, or 
Indus, with a harbour capable of receiving fhips of 
200 tons burden. It is but a fmall place, confifting 
of about 100 houfes built with wood; but has a ftone 
fort, with a few guns. E. Long. 6 7. o. N. Lat. 

25. o. 

LARVA, in natural hiftory, a name given by Lin- 
nseus to infefls in that ftate, called by other writers 
eruca or caterpillar. See Transformation of Insects. 

LARVAE, in antiquity, derived from the Hetrufcan 
word lar or lars, fignifying “ prince or • lord,” deno¬ 
ted the ghofts of the deceafed, confidered as wicked 
and mifehievous. Hence is formed the term larvatus , 
i. e. larva inlupus or demoniac. The ingenious Mr Far¬ 
mer urges the etymology and ufe of this term to prove 
that the heathen demons were human ghofts.—The lar¬ 
vae were alfo called lemures. 

Larva; in mineralogy, the fame with petrifa&ions. 

See Petrifactions. 

LARUS, the gull, in ornithology : a genus be¬ 
longing to the order of anferes, the charafters of 
which are thefe: The bill is ftrait, cultrated, a little 
crooked at the point, and without teeth; the inferior 
mandible is gibbous below the apex; the noftrils 
are linear, a little broader before, and fituated in the 
middle of the beak. The different fpecies are princi¬ 
pally diftinguifhed by their colour. 

1. The marinus, or black-backed gull, is in 
length 29 inches; in breadth five feet nine. The 
bill is very ftrong and thick, and almoft four inches 
long ; the colour a pale yellow ; but the lower man¬ 
dible is marked with a red fpot, with a black one in 
the middle. The head, neck, whole under-fide, tail, 
and lower part of the back, are white : the upper 
part of the back, and wings, are black; the quill- 
feathers tipt with white, the legs of a pale flefh- 
colour. It inhabits feveral parts of England, and 
breeds on the higheft cliffs. The egg is blunt at each 
end ; of adufley olive-colour : quite black at the greater 
end, and the reft of it thinly marked with dulky fpots. 

It is alfo common on moft of the northern coafts of 
Europe. It frequents Greenland; but chiefly inha¬ 
bits the diftant rocks. It lays three eggs in May, pla¬ 
cing them on the heaps of dung which the birds leave 
there from time to time. It is faid to attack other 
birds, and to be particularly an enemy to the eider 
duck. It very greedily devours carrion, though the 
moft general food is fifh. It is common alfo in Ame¬ 
rica, as low as South Carolina, where it is called the 
old wife. 

2. The catarafies, or Skua gull, is in length two 

feet; 
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L-mis. feet; the extent four feet and a half; the weight three the fides of it, forehead, neck, and all beneath, white : Laras 


pounds : the bill is two inches one-fourth long, very 
much hooked at the end, and wry lharp ; the upper 
mandible covered more than half-way with a black cere 
or Ikin, as in the hawk kind ; the noftrils are placed near 
the bend, and are pervious. The feathers on the 
head, neck, back, fcapulars, and coverts of the wings, 
are of a deep brown, marked with ruft-colour (brighteft 
in the male). The bread, belly, and vent, are fer¬ 
ruginous, tinged with afh-colour. The tail when 
fpread is circular, of a deep brown, white at the root, 
and with (hafts of the fame colour. The legs are co¬ 
vered with great black fealons: the talons black, 
ftrong, and crooked; the interior remarkably fo.— 
This bird inhabits Norway, the Ferroe illes, Shetland, 
and the noted rock Foula a little weft of them. It is 
alfo a native of the South Sea. It is the moft formi¬ 
dable of the gulls ; its prey being not only fifh, but, what 
is wonderful in a web-footed bird, all the lefler fort of 
water-fowl, fuch as teal, &c. Mr Schroter, a furgeon 
in the Ferroe ides, relates that it likewife preys on 
ducks, poultry, and even young lambs. It has all the 
fiercenefs of the eagle in defending its young ; when 
the inhabitants of thofe iflands vifit the neft, it at¬ 
tacks them with great force, fo that they hold a knife 
erect over their heads, on which the (kua will transfix 
itfelf in its fall on the invaders. The Rev. Mr Low, 
minifter of Birfa in Orkney, confirmed part of the 
above account: On approaching the quarters of thefe 
birds, they attacked him and his company with moft 
violent blows; and intimidated a bold dog of Mr 
Low’s in fuch a manner, as to drive him for protedtion 
to his mafter. The natives are often very rudely 
treated by them while they are attending their (heep 
on the hills ; and are obliged to guard their heads by 
holding up their flicks, on which the birds often kill 
themfelves. In Foula it is a privileged bird, becaufe 
it defends the flocks from the eagle, which it beats 
and purfues with great fury; fo that even that rapa- 
•ious bird feldom ventures near its quarters. The 
natives of Foula on this account lay a fine on any 
perfon who deftroys one: they deny that it ever in¬ 
jures their flocks or poultry; but imagine it preys on 
the dung of the ardtic and other larger gulls, which it 
perfecutes till they moot for fear.—Thefe birds are 
alfo frequent in many high latitudes of the fouthern 
hemifphere : circumnavigators met with them in Falk¬ 
land ides, particularly about Port Egmont, whence 
called Port Egmont hens. In this place, and at Terra 
del Fuego, they were obferved to make their nefts 
among the dry grafs. After breeding-time, they dif- 
perfe over the ocean, and for the moft part are feen 
in pairs. They are met with in Kerguelen’s land, and 
off the Cape of Good Hope, and other parts. In all 
places its manners are the fame in refpedt to ferocity : 
it is frequently feen to attack the largeft albatrofs, 
beating it with great violence fo long as it remains on 
the wing ; at which time this cowardly giant finds no 
other refource than to fettle on the water ; upon which 
the fkua flies away. 

3. The parafiticus, or dung-hunter, is in length 21 
inches. The bill is an inch and an half long, pretty 
much hooked, and of a dufky colour : the noftrils are 
placed in a kind of cere : the top of the head is black ; 
Vol. IX. 


acrofs the bread there is a pale dulky bar : the upper 
parts of the body, wings, and tail, are black ; the bafe 
of the quills white on the inner webs ; and the two 
middle leathers of the tail arc near four inches longer 
than the reft: the legs are fcaly, not very (lout: the 
colour of them is black. The female is faid to be en¬ 
tirely brown, paled beneath ; and the middle tail fea¬ 
thers only two inches longer than the others. This is 
a northern fpecies ; and very common in the Hebrides, 
where it breeds on heath. It comes in May, and r 
tires in Auguft : and if difturbed flies about like the 
lapwing, but foon alights. It is alfo found in the Ork¬ 
neys ; and on the coalts of Yorkfhire, where it is called 
the feafer. It is met with likewife on the northern 
coafts of Sweden, Denmark, and Rufiia, as far as 
Kamtchatka; and it is common in Greenland, where 
it frequents the open fea, as well as the bays. The 
female makes an artlefs neft of grafs and mofs, on a 
hillock in fome marfhy place, and lays two afh-coloured 
eggs, fpotted with black, the fize of thofe of a hen. 
This bird does not often fwim, and flies generally in a 
flow manner, except it be in purfuit of other birds; 
which it often attacks, in order to make them dif- 
gorge the fifti or other food, which this common plun¬ 
derer greedily fnatches up. Moft authors have told us, 
that it is the dung of the birds which it fearches after 
in the purfuit; but latter obfervations inform us that 
the circumftance is not true; though, from the fuppo- 
(ition of its being fo, the bird has obtained the name of 
Jlrunt-jager. 

4. The fufeus, or herring-gull, weighs upwards of 
30 ounces,; the length 23 inches, its breadth 52 : the 
bill is yellow, and the lower mandible marked with an 
orange-coloured fpot: the back and coverts of the 
wings are afh-coloured ; the upper part of the five firft 
quill-feathers are black, marked with a white fpot 
near their end ; the legs of a pale flefh-colour. Thefe 
birds breed on the ledges of rocks that hang over the 
fea: they make a large neft of dead grafs; and hay- 
three eggs of a dirty white, fpotted with black. The 
young are afh-coloured, fpotted with brown. They do 
not come to their proper colour the firft year : this is. 
common to other gulls; which has greatly multiplied 
the fpecies among authors, who are inattentive to thefe 
particulars. This gull is a great devourer of fifh, efpe- 
cially of that from which it takes its name : it is a 
conftant attendant on the nets, and fo bold as to feize 
its prey before the fifhermens faces.—The herring gull 
is common in Britain, and frequents the fame pla¬ 
ces as the black-backed. It is alfo found in moft of 
the northern parts of Europe, as well as about the Caf- 
pian and Black feas and the rivers which fall into them, 
and about the great lakes of Siberia. It is found like¬ 
wife in Iceland, Greenland, and Hudfon’s Bay. In 
winter it migrates fouth, being found in Jamaica ; and 
is faid to breed on fome of the iflands on the .coaft of 
South Carolina. 

5. The nsevius, or wagel, is a large fpecies, being 
near two feet in length, and in breadth about five ; 
weight, near three pounds. The bill is black; two 
inches and a half long: the irides are dufky; the 
wftofe plumage is compofed of a mixed brown, afh- 
colour, and white ; the middle of each feather brown : 

4 I the 
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La ms, tile under parts of the body are the lame, but paler: 
the quills are black : the lower part of the tail is 
mottled black and white ; near the end is a bar of 
black, and beyond this the end is white : the legs are 
of a dirty flefh-colour, in fome white.—This fpecies 
frequents the fea-fhores of many parts of England, 
though not in any confiderable numbers. At times it 
is feen on the banks of the Thames along with other 
gulls ; and is there fuppofed to be the female of the 
black-backed: but this has not yet been determined 
fufficiently by authors. 

6. The liybernus, or winter-gull, winter-mew, or 
coddy-moddy, weighs from 14 to 17 ounces: the 
length 18 inches, the breadth three feet nine. The 
irides are hazel: the bill is two inches long, but the 
ilendereft of any gull ; black at the tip, and whitifh 
towards the bafc. The crown of the head, and hind- 
part and fides of the neck, are white, marked with 
oblong dufky fpots; the forehead, throat, middle of 
the breaft, belly, and rump, white; the back and fca- 
pulars of a pale grey, the laft fpotted with brown: the 
coverts of the wings are of a pale brown, edged with 
white ; the firft quill-feather is black, thefucceeding ones 
are tipt with white : the tail is white, eroded near the 
end with a black bar ; the legs are of a dirty bluifh 
white. This kind frequents, during winter, the moift 
meadows in the inland parts of England, remote from 
the fea. The gelatinous fubftance, known by the 
name of Jlar-Jhot, or jlar-gelly, owes its origin to this 
bird, or fome of the kind; being nothing but the 
half digefted remains of earth worms, which thefe 
birds feed on, and often difeharge from their ftomachs. 

7. The canus, or common gull, is in length 16 or 
17 inches; in breadth 36; weight one pound. The 
bill is yellow: the irides are hazel, and the eye-lids 
brown : the head, neck, under parts of the body, and 
tail, are white ; the back and jvings, pale grey : the 
outer edge of the four firft quills, and tips of the firft 
five, are black ; but the fourth and fifth have a white 
fpot at the tips; the reft, except the three neareft the 
body, have the ends white: the legs are of a dull 
greenifh white. This feems to be the moft common 
of all the gulls, being found in vaft numbers on 
fhores and rivers which are contiguous to the fea. It 
is feen alfo very far north, as far as Iceland, and the 
Ruffian lakes : it is met with in the neighbourhood of 
the Cafpian Sea, in various fhores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and as far fouth as Greece : and it is found alfo 
in America, on the eoaft of Newfoundland. It breeds 
on the rocks and cliffs, like others of the genus; and 
the eggs are two inches and an half in length, of a deep 
olive brown, marked with irregular deep reddifn blotch¬ 
es. It is a tame fpecies, and may be feen by hundreds 
on the fhores of the Thames and other rivers, in the 
winter and fpring, at low tides, picking up the various 
worms and fmall fifh left by the tides ; and will often 
follow the plough in the fields contiguous, for the 
fake of worms and infefts which are turned up, par¬ 
ticularly the cockchafer or dorbeetle in its larvae 
ftate, which it joins with the rooks in devouring moft 
greedily. 

8. The trydattylus, or tarrock, is in length 14 inch¬ 
es, breadth 36 ; weight feven ounces. The bill is fhort, 
thick, and black : the head, neck, and under paits, are 


white : near each ear, and under the throat, there is a Laras, 
black fpot; and at the hind part of the neck a crefcent of w —v— 
black: the back and fcapulars are bluifh grey ; the wind- 
coverts dufky edged with grey, fome of the larger wholly 
grey : the exterior fides and ends of the firft four quills 
are black, tips of the two next black, all the reft white : 
the ten middle feathers of the tail are white tipped 
with black, the two outermoft wholly white : the legs 
are of a dufky afh-colour; in lieu of the back toe, it 
has only a protuberance. This breeds in Scotland with 
the kittiwake ; and inhabits other parts of northern 
Europe, quite to Iceland and Spitzbergen, the Baltic, 
and White Sea, as alfo Kamtchatka. It is common 
in Greenland in fummer. It comes in fpring, and fre¬ 
quents the fea-lliores ; builds in the rocky crags of the 
bays ; in June biys two eggs of a greenifh afh-colour 
fpotted with brown ; and retires from the fhores in 
autumn. It is obferved frequently to attend the whales 
and feals, for the fake of the fifh which the laft drive 
before them into the fhallows, when thefe birds dart 
into the water fuddenly and make them their prey. 

They are very noify birds, efpecially during the time 
of incubation. They fwim well, and fly equally well, 
and for a long time together: they are often obferved 
on portions of ice fwimming in the fea. Both the flefh 
and eggs are efteemed by the Greenlanders, and the 
fkins ufed as garments. 

9. Theriffa, or kittiwake, is in length 14 inches, in 
extent three feet two. When arrived at full age, the 
head, neck, belly, and tail, are of a fnowy whitenefs ; 
behind each ear is fometimes a dufky fpot: the back 
and wings are grey : the exterior edge of the firft quill- 
feather, and tips of the four or five next, are black: 
the bill is yellow, tinged with green; and the infide 
of the mouth is orange : the legs are dufky, with only 
a knob inftead of the back toe. It inhabits the ro¬ 
mantic cliffs of Flamborough-head (where it is called 
petrel), the Bafs Ifle, the vaft rocks near the caftle of 
Slains in the county of Aberdeen, and Prieftholm ifle. 

The young of thefe birds are a favourite difh in North 
Britain, being ferved up roafted, a little before dinner, 
in order to provoke the appetite; but from their rank 
tafte and fmell, feem much more likely to produce a 
contrary effeft. This bird is likewife met with at 
Newfoundland; in Greenland, Spitzbergen, Iceland, 
and the north of Europe ; the arCtic coaft of Afia; 
and Kamtchatka. By the Icelanders it is called 
ritfa. Some authors affirm the kittiwake to be the 
tarrock in a ftate of perfection ; while others maintain 
the contrary. 

10. The ridibundus, pewit, or black-head gull, isia 
length 15 inches, breadth three feet, weight 10 ounces. 

The bill is rather flender, and of a blood-red : the 
eye-lids are red, and the irides hazel: the head and 
throat are dufky brown, in old birds black ; and on 
each eye-lid is a fmall white fpot: the back and wings 
are of an afh-colour: the neck, all the under parts, 
and tail, are white: the ten firft quills are white, mar¬ 
gined and more or lefs tipped with black ; the others 
of an afh-colour, with white ends : the legs are of the 
colour of the bill, the claws black. This fpecies 
breeds on the fhores of fome of the rivers ; but full as 
often in the inland fens of Lincolnflure, Cambridge- 
fhire, and other parts of England. They make their 
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Lacus. neft on the ground, with rufhes, dead grafs, and fuch 
Lafcaris, like; and lay three eggs of a greenifh brown marked 
“" v ' with red brown blotches. After the breeding feafon, 

they again difperfe to tlie fea-coafts. They breed alfo 
in Northumberland and Scotland ; and are found 
throughout Rufiia and Siberia, as far as Kamtchatka, 
but not farther to the north. They are feen through¬ 
out the winter at Aleppo, in great numbers; and fo 
tame, that the women are find to call them irom the 
terraces of their houfes, throwing up pieces of bread, 
which thefe birds catch in the air. They inhabit 
North America, coming into New England in May 
and departing in Augull. The young birds in the 
neighbourhood of the Thames are thought good eat¬ 
ing, and are called the red-legs. They were formerly 
more efteemed, and numbers were annually taken and 
fattened for the table. Plott gives a marvellous ac¬ 
count of their attachment to the lord of the foil they 
inhabit; infomuch, that on his death they never fail 
to (hi ft their quarters for a certain time. Whitelock. 
in his Annals, mentions a piece of ground near Portf- 
mouth, which produced to the owner 401. a year by 
the fale of pewits, or this fpecies of gull. Thefe 
are the fea-gulles that in old times were admitted to the 
noblemen’s tables. The note of thefe gulls is like a 
hoarfe laugh. 

ix. The atricilla, or laughing-gull, is in length 18 
inches, breadth three feet. It differs from the foi mer 
bird only in the legs, which are black inftead of red. It 
is found in Ruffia on the river Don, part : cularly about 
Tfchercafk. The note refembles a coarfe laugh, whence 
the name of the bird. It is met with alfo in different 
parts of the continent of America: and is very nume¬ 
rous in the Bahama iflands. 

There are 9 or 10 other fpecies of this genus. 

LARYNX, in anatomy, the upper part of the wind¬ 
pipe. See Anatomy, n°n6. 

LASCARIS (Andrew John), furnamed Ryndacenus, 
of an ancient Greek family, went into Italy, after the 
taking of Conftantinople by the Turks in 1453. He 
was well received by Laurence de Medicis, a diftin- 
guifhed protedlor of learned men ; and was twice fent 
to Conftantinople to collect the beft Greek manuferipts, 
by which means numberlefs fcarce and valuable trea- 
fures of literature were carried into Italy. At his re¬ 
turn Louis XII. king of France prevailed on him to 
fettle in the univerfity of Paris, and fent him twice 
ambalfador to Venice. Ten years after, cardinal John 
de Medicis being elected pope, under the name of 
Leo X. John Lafcaris, his old friend, went to Rome, 
and had the direction of a Greek college. He died 
at Rome in 1535, at about the 90th year of his age. 
He brought into the Weft mod of the fine Greek ma¬ 
nuferipts that are now extant, and compofedfome epi¬ 
grams in Greek and Latin. 

Lascaris (Conftantine), one of the Greeks who 
were principally concerned in the revival of learning 
in the Weft, retired into Italy in 1454, and taught 
polite literature at Milan, whither he was called by 
Francis Sforza; he afterwards went to Rome, where 
he was well received by Cardinal Beffarion. He af¬ 
terwards taught rhetoric and the Greek tongue at 
Naples; and ended his days at Medina, leaving the 
i’enate of that city many excellent manuferipts which 


he had brought from Conftantinople. Pie was inter- Laferpitf 
red at the public expence, and the fenate of Meffina ,lm 

eredled a rm.rble tomb to his memory. He wrote ^ 
fome grammatical works. . * 

LASERPITIUM, lazar-wort : A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pemtandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Umbellate:. The fruit is oblong, with 
eight membranaceous angles; the petals indexed, e- 
marginated, and patent. There are nine fpecies, none 
of which are at all remarkable for their beauty, fo are 
only preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of va¬ 
riety. They are natives of Germany, Italy., and the 
fouth of France. All of them abound with an acrid 
juice, which turns to an exceffively acrimonious refin. 

This was ufed by the ancients to take away black and 
blue fpots that came by bruifes or blows, as alfo to 
take away excrefcences: it was alfo by fome of the 
ancients ufed internally; but produced fuch violent 
effefts, that the more prudent refrained from the ufe 
of it. It is generally fuppofed that the filphiuin of 
the ancients was procured from one of the fpecies of 
this genus; but of this we are at prefent ignorant. 

LASH, or lace, in the fea-language, fignifies to 
bind and make faft; as, to la(h the bonnet to the 
courfe, or the drabbler to the bonnets ; alfo the car¬ 
penter takes care that the fpare yards be lafhed faft 
to the (hip’s fide; and in a rolling fea, the gunners 
mind that the guns be well lafhed, left they Ihould 
break loofe. Lathers are properly thofe ropes which 
bind faft the tackles and the breechings of the ord¬ 
nance, when hauled or made faft within-board. 

LASSITUDE, or weariness, in medicine, amor- 
bid fenfation, that comes on fpontaneoufly, without 
any previous motion, exercife, or labour. This is a 
frequent fymptom in acute diftempers: it arifes either 
from an increafe of bulk, a diminution of proper eva¬ 
cuation, or too great a confumption of the fluids ne- 
oeffary to maintain the fpring of the folids, or from a 
vitiated fecretion of that juice. 

LASSUS, or Lasus, a dithyrambic poet, born at 
Hermione in Peloponnefus about 500 years before 
Chrift. He is reckoned among the wife men of Greece 
by fome. He is particularly known by the anfwer he 
gave to a man who alked him what could beft render 
lite pleafant and comfortable ? Experience. He was 
acquainted with mufic. Some fragments of his poetry 
are to be found in Athenseus. He wrote an ode upon 
the Centaurs, and an hymn to Ceres, without inferring 
the letter S in the compofition. 

LAST, in general, fignifies the burden or load of 
a (hip. It fignifies alfo a certain meafure of fifh, corn, 
wool, leather, &c. A laft of codfifti, white herrings, 
meal, and allies for foap, is twelve barrels ; of corn or 
rapeieed, ten quarters; of gunpowder, twenty-four 
barrels; of red.herrings, twenty cades ; of hides, twelve 
dozen; of leather, twenty dickers ; of pitch and tar, 
fourteen barrels; of wool, twelve facks ; of ftock-filh, 
one thoufand ; of flax or feathers, 1700 lb. 

LASTAGE, or lestage, a duty exadted in fome 
fairs and markets, for carrying things bought whither 
one will. It fignifies alfo the ballad or lading of a 
Ihip; and fometimes is ufed for garbage, rubbilh, or 
fuch like filth. 

4 D 2 
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LATERAN was originally the proper name of a 
man: whence it defcended to an ancient palace in 
,/ Rome, and to the buildings lince eredted in its place ; 
particularly a church called St John of Lateran, which 
is the principal fee of the popedom. 

Councils of the Lateran , are thofe held in the bafi- 
lica of the Lateran: of thefe there have been five, held 
in 1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, and 1513. 

Canons Regular of the ' Congregation of the Latf.ran, 
is a congregation of regular canons, whereof that 
church is the principal place or feat. 

It is pretended there has been an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion of clerks, living in community from the time 
of the apoftles: and that a number of thefe were efta- 
blifhed in the Lateran in the time of Conftantine. But 
the canons were not introduced till the time of Leo. I. 


once heated, a very finall quantity of fire will ferve to Lathe 
keep them fo. || 

LATHE, a very ufeful engine for the turning of Lathyrus. 
wood, ivory, metals, and other materials (See Turn- ~ v 
ing.) The invention of the lathe is very ancient: 

Diodorus Siculus lays, the firft who ufed it was a 
grandfon of Daedalus, named Talus. Pliny afcribes it 
to Theodore of Samos ; and mentions one Thericles, 
who rendered himfelf very famous by his dexterity ig 
managing the lathe. With this inftrument the an¬ 
cients turned all kinds of vafes, many whereof they 
enriched with figures and ornaments in baffo relievo. 

Thus Virgil: 

Lenta qutbus torno facili fuperaddita vitis. 

The Greek and Latin authors make frequent mention 
of the lathe ; and Cicero calls the workmen who ufed 


and thefe held the church 800 years, till the reign of 
Boniface, who took it from them, and placed fecular 
canons in their room: 150 years after, the regulars 
were reinftated. 

A LATERE, a term ufed to denote the qualifica¬ 
tions of the cardinals whom the pope fends as legates 
into foreign countries. They are called legates a la¬ 
tere, as being his holinefs’s affiftants and counfellors 


it vafcularii. It was a proverb among the ancients, to 
fay a thing was formed in the lathe, to exprefs its de¬ 
licacy and juftnefs. 

The lathe is compofed of two wooden cheeks' or 
fides, parallel to the horizon, having a groove or 
opening between; perpendicular to thefe are two other 
pieces called puppets, made to Aide between the 
cheeks, and to be fixed down at any point at plea- 


in ordinary. Thefe are the moll confiderable of the 
other three kinds of legates, being fuch as the pope com- 
mifiions to take his place in councils; and fo called, in 
regard that lie never gives this office to any but his 
favourites and confidants, who are always a latere, at 
his fide. A legate a latere has the power of confer¬ 
ring benefices without a mandate, of legitimating ba- 
llards to hold offices, and has a crofs carried before 
.him as the enfign of his authority. 

De Laterf., legates who are not cardinals, but yet 
are entrofted with an apoftolical legation. See the 
article Legate. 


fure. Thefe have two points, between which the piece 
to be turned is fuftained; the piece is turned round, 
backwards and forwards, by means of a firing put 
round it, and fattened above to the end of a pliable 
pole, and underneath to a tredle or board moved with 
the foot. There is alfo a reft which bears up the tool, 
and keeps it fteady. 

As it is the ufe and application of this inftrument 
that makes the greateft part of the art of turning, we 
refer the particular defcription thereof, as well as the 
manner of applying it in various works, to that head. 
See Turning, 


LATE-wake, a ceremony ufed at funerals in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The evening after the death 
©f any perfon, the relations and friends of the deceafed 
meet at the houfe, attended by bagpipe or fiddle ; the 
neareft of kin, be it wife, fon, or daughter, opens a me¬ 
lancholy ball, dancing, and greeting (i. e. crying vio¬ 
lently) at the fame time, and this continues till day¬ 
light ; but with fuch gambols and frolics among the 
younger part of the company, that the lofs which oc- 
cafioned them is often more than fupplied by the con- 
fequences of that night. If the corpfe remains unbu¬ 
ried for two nights, the fame rites are renewed. Thus, 
Scythian-like, they rejoice at the deliverance of their 
friends out of'this life of mifery. 

LATEEN-sail, a long triangular fail extended by 
a lateen yard, and frequently ufed by xebecs, poleacres, 
fetees,. and other veffels navigated in the Mediterra¬ 
nean fea. 

LATH, in building, a long, thin, and narrow flip 
of wood, nailed to the rafters of a roof or deling, in 
order tofuftain the covering. 

JjATN-Bnchs, a particular fort of bricks made in 
fome parts of England, of .22 inches in length and 6 
in breadth,, which are ufed in the place of laths or 
fpars, lupported by pillars in calls, for the drying of 
m dt. This is an excellent contrivance; for befides 
that they arc not liable to fire, as the wooden laths' 
are,, they retain the heat vaftly better j, fo that being 


LATHRiEA, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Perfonatn. The calyx is quadrifid ; there 
is a depreffed glandule at the bafe of the future of the 
germen. The capfule is unilocular. 

LATHREVE, Leidgreve, or Trithengreve, 
was an officer under the Saxon government, who had 
authority over a third part of the county ; and whofe 
territory was therefore called trithing, otherwife a le'ul 
or leithin, in which manner the county of Kent is Hill 
divided ; and the rapes in Suflex feem to anfwer to the 
fame. As to the jurifdiction of this officer, thofe mat¬ 
ters that could not be determined in the hundred 
court, were thence brought to the trithing ; where 
all the principal men of the three or more hundreds 
being affembled by the lath re ve, or trithingreve, did 
debate and decide it; or if they could not, then the 
lathreve fent it up to the county court, to be there fi¬ 
nally determined. 

LATHYRUS, chickling : A genus of the de- 
candria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of 
plants ; and hi the natural method ranking under the 
32d order, Papilionacea. The ftylus is plain, villous- 
above, towards the end broader; the upper two feg- 
ments of the calyx are fhorter than the reft.. 

Species. 1. The latifolius, or everlafting pea, hath, 
thick, fibrous,, perennial roots ; climbing,, thick, 

branching 
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Latliyrus branching annual (talks, having membranaceous wings 
|| between the joints, riling upon fupport by their cirri 
Latimer, fix or eight feet high ; diphyllous leaves, of two fpear- 
v —" v fhaped lobes, terminated by clafpers ; and numerous 

lame red or purple flowers on long footftalks, appear¬ 
ing 0 plentifully from June till October, fucceeded by 
abundance of feed. 2. The odorata, or fiveet-feented 
pea, hath a fibrous annual root; a climbing (talk, ri¬ 
ling upon fupport by its clafpers three or four feet 
high ; diphyllous leaves of two oval lobes, terminated 
by climbing tendrils; and flowers by two’s on long 
flower (talks, of different colours in the varieties. 
3. The tangitanus, or Tangier-pea, hath a fibrous an¬ 
nual root, a climbing (talk riling upon fupport for 
four or five feet high ; diphyllous leaves, of two fpear- 
(haped alternate lobes, terminated by tendrils ; and 
from the joints of the (talk large reddifli flowers by 
two’s on long footftalks. 

Culture. All thefe fpecies are of hardy growth ; and 
may be propagated by feed in the common ground, in 
patches where it is defigned the plants fhould flower, 
for they do not fucceed fo well by tranfplantation. 
They may be fowed in fpring: though, if fowed in 
autumn, the plants will flower earlier the following 
year. 

LATIAR, in Roman antiquity, a feaft or ce¬ 
remony inftituted by Tarquinius Superbus, in ho¬ 
nour of Jupiter Latiaris or Latialis.-Tarquin 

having made a treaty of alliance with the Latins, 
propofed, in order for perpetuating it, to erect a 
common temple, where all the allies, the Romans 
Latins, Hernici, Volfci, &c. fhould affemble them- 
felves every year, hold a kind of fair, exchange 
merchandizes, feaft, facrifice, and make merry toge¬ 
ther. Such was the inftitution of the Latiar, The 
founder only appointed one day for this feaft ; the firft 
conful added another to it, upon concluding the peace 
with the Latins ; and a third was added after the peo¬ 
ple who had retired to the Mons Sacer were returned 
to Rome ; and a fourth, after appeafing the fedition rai- 
fed on occafion of the plebeians afpiring to the. confu- 
late. 

Thefe four days were called the Latin ferhe ; and all 
things done during the courfe of the feriae, as feafts, 
facrifices, offerings, &c. were called Latiares. 

LATICLAVE, (Laticlavium), in Roman antiqui¬ 
ty, was an honourable diftindlion, peculiar, in the 
times of the republic, to the fenators; but whether it 
was a particular kind of garment, or only an ornament 
upon it, the critics are not agreed : But the more ge¬ 
neral opinion is, that it was a broad ftripe of purple 
fewed upon the fore-part of their tunic, and round the 
middle of the bread. There were buttons fet on the 
latus clavus or laticlave , which appeared like the heads 
of large nails, whence fome think it derived its name. 
—The fenators, praetors, and chief magiftrates of co¬ 
lonies and muncipal cities, had a right to wear it. The 
prcetexta was always worn over it; but when the praetor 
pronounced fentence of death, the prastexta was then 
put off, and the laticlave retained. The laticlavium 
differed from the angtiflklavium, but authors do not a. 
gree in what refped! this difference confided ; the mod-, 
general opinion feems to be, that the flips or ftripes of 
purple were narrower in the angufticlave. 

LATIMER (Hugh), biihop of Worcefter, was 


born about the year 1480 at Thurcafton in Leicefter- I.atimer, 
(hire, the only fon of a yeoman of that village. At Du in. 
the age of fourteen he was Cent to Chrift’s college,. ' 
Cambridge ; where , he applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
divinity, and in proper time took the degree of ba¬ 
chelor in that fcience. At this time he was a zealous 
Papift, and was honoured with the office of keeper 0! 
the crols to the univerfity : but when he was about 
thirty years of age, he became a convert to the Pro- 
teftant religion ; and being now one of the twelve li¬ 
cenced preachers from Cambridge, he promulgated his 
opinions with great freedom. It was not long before 
he was accufed of herefy; and being fummoned be¬ 
fore cardinal Wolfey, was obliged to fubferibe certain 
articles of faith, which he certainly did not believe. 

About the year 1529 he was prefented by the king to 
the redtory of Weftkinton in Wiltflfire ; to which place, 
after redding fome time at court with his friend and 
patron Dr Butts, he retired; but, refuming his former 
invectives againft the Popifh dodlrines, he was again 
fummoned to anfwer certain interrogatories, and again 
obliged to fubferibe. In 1535 he was promoted to the 
biftiopric of Worcefter ; in the poffeffion of which dig¬ 
nity he continued till the year 1539, when, rather 
than afl’ent to the adt of the fix articles, be refigned 
his mitre, and retired into the country; but was in a 
fliort time accufed of fpeaking againft the fix articles, 
and committed to the Tower, where he continued pri- 
foner till the death of Henry VIII. which happened in 
January 1547. On the acceffion of Edward VI. La¬ 
timer was releafed, but not reftored to his biftiopric,. 
though he preached feveral times before the king, and 
continued to exercife his minifterial fundtion with un¬ 
remitting zeal and refolution. Young Edward, alas! 
finifhed his fhort reign in 1553 ; and Mary, of infa¬ 
mous memory, afeending the throne, poor Latimer 
was immediately doomed to deflrudtion, and, together 
with Cranmer and Ridley, confined in the Tower. . In 
April 1554, they were removed to Oxford, that they 
might difpute with the learned dodlors of both univer- 
fities. Latimer declining the deputation on account 
of his great age and infirmities, delivered his opinion 
in writing ; and refilling to fubferibe die Popifh creed, 
was condemned for herefy ; and in October following 
was, together with bifliop Ridley, burnt alive. He 
behaved with uncommon fortitude on the occafion, 
and died a real martyr to the Reformation. His ge¬ 
neral charadler is that of a learned, virtuous, and: 
brave man. His works are, 1. Sermons, 1635, fol, 

2. Letters; in Fox’s Adis and. Monum. vol. ii. fol., 

1580. 3. An injunction to the prior and convent of 

St Mary’s in. Worcefterlhire. See record at die end 
of Burnet’s Hiftory of the Reformation, part ii. p.. 

293 - 

LATIN,, a dead language, firft fpoken in Latium,. 
and afterwards at Rome; and (till ufed in the Romiflu 
church, and among many of the learned. - 

This language is principally derived from the. Greek, 
and particularly from the Eolic dialed! of that tongue, 
though it has a great number of words which it bor-. 
rowed from the languages of the Etrufci, Ofci, and 
other ancient people of Italy; and foreign commerce 
and wars, in courfe of time, added , a great many - 
more. 

The Latin is a ftrong nervous language, perfedlly. 

fuitablc. 
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Latin fuitable to the charafrer of the people who fpoke it: 

II we have ftill works of every kind admirably well writ- 

I.ati um, ten j n t | le Latin, though there are vaft numbers loft. 

The Latin tongue was for a while confined almoft 
wholly within the walls of Rome ; nor would the Ro¬ 
mans allow the common ufe of it to their neighbours, 
or to the nations they fubdued : but by degrees they 
in time became fenfible of the neceflity of its being ge¬ 
nerally underftood for the conveniency of commerce ; 
and accordingly ufed their endeavours, that all the 
nations fubjedt to their empire fhould be united by one 
common language ; fo that at length they impofed the 
ufe of it by a particular law for that purpofe. After 
the tr&nflation of the feat of the empire from Rome to 
Conftantinople, the emperors of the eaft, being always 
defirous of retaining the ttle of Roman emperors, ap¬ 
pointed the Latin to be ftill ufed ; but at length ne- 
gledting the empire of the weft, they abandoned all 
care of the Latin tongue, and ufed the Greek. Char¬ 
lemagne coming to the empire of the weft, revived this 
language ; but at length it gave way, and the French 
took place of the Latin: it was, however, prodigiouf- 
ly degenerated before it came to be laid afide, in which 
condition it was found at the time of the Reformation, 
when Vives, Erafmus, &c. began to open the way for 
its recovery : fince which time the monkifh latinity has 
been declining, and all endeavours have been ufed to 
- retrie-ve the pure language of the Auguftan age. See 
Language. 

JjATin-Church■ See Church. 

LATINS, an ancient nation of Italy. See La- 

TIUM. 

LATINUS, king of the Latins in Italy, was the 
fon of Faunus; and, it is faid, began to reign about 
the 1216th year before the Chriftian era. Lavinia, 
his only daughter, married iEneas, after that Trojan 
prince had killed Turnus king of the Rutuli. See 
Rome. 

LATISSIMUS, in anatomy, the name of feveral 
mufcles. See Anatomy, Table of the Mufcles. 

LATITUDE, in aftronomy, is the diftance of a 
ftar north or fouth from the ecliptic. In geography 
it fignifies the diftance of any place north or fouth, 
from the equator, See Astronomy and Geography, 
haffim. 

LATITUDINARIAN, a perfon of moderation 
with regard to religious opinions, who believes there 
is a latitude in the road to heaven, which may admit 
people of different perfuafions. 

LATIUM (anc. geog.), the country of the La¬ 
tins, at firft contained within very narrow bounds, but 
afterwards increafed by the acceffion of various peo¬ 
ple. The appellation, according to Virgil, is a laten- 
do, from Saturn’s lying hid there from the hoftile pur- 
fuits of his fon Jupiter; and from Latium comes the 
name La tint, tire people, (Virgil) : though Dionyfius 
Halicarnaffaeus derives it from king Latinus, who 
reigned about the time of the Trojan war. But what¬ 
ever be in this, it is certain, that Latium, when under 
iEneas and his dependents, or the Alban kings, con¬ 
tained only the Latins, exclufive of the fEqui, Volfci, 
Hemici, and other people ; only that iEneas reckon¬ 
ed the Rutuli, after their conqueft, among the Latins. 
And this conftituted the ancient Latium , confined to 


the Latins: but afterwards, under the kings, and af- Latmus 
ter their time, it reached from the Tiber to Circeii. II 
Under the confuls, the country of the Equi, Volfci, ^ atona ’ 
Hemici, &c. after long and bloody wars, was added 
to Latium, under the appellation ad editions or fuper ad¬ 
ded Latium, as far as the river Liris, the eaftern boun¬ 
dary, and to the north as far as the Marfi and Sa¬ 
bines. The various people, which in fucceffion, occu¬ 
pied Latium, were the Aborigines, the Pelafgi, the 
Arcades, the Siculi, the Arunci, the Rutuli; and be¬ 
yond Circeii, the Volfci, the Ofci, the Aufones: but 
who firft, who next, occupied the country, it is diffi¬ 
cult to fay. 

LATMUS (anc. geog.), a mountain of Ionia, or 
on the confines of Caria, famous for the fable of En- 
dymion, of whom the Moon was faid to be enamour¬ 
ed : hence called Latmius Heros, and Latmius Venator. 

In the mountain was a cave in which Endymion dwelt 
(Scholiaft on Apollonius Rhodius). Suppofed by 
HecatKus to be the Phtheiron Mans of Homer.; but 
by others to be Grius Mans , nor far from Latmus 
(Strabo). 

LATOMIA, properly fignifies a Jlone quarry : 

But the p aces whence ftones had been dug having 
been made ufe of fometimes as dungeons, jails, or pri- 
fons for criminals, it is oftentimes applied as a name 
for a prifon. There was a place of confinement of 
this fort at Rome, near the Tullianum ; another at 
Syracufe, in which Cicero fays Verres had fhut up 
Roman citizens. 

LATONA, in mythology, a pagan goddefs, whofe 
hiftory is very obfcure. Hefiod makes her the daughter 
of Titan Coeus and Phoebe his filter. She was admired 
for her beauty, and celebrated for the favours which 
Ihe granted to Jupiter. Juno always jealous of her huf- 
band’s amours, made Latona the object of her ven¬ 
geance, and fent the ferpent Python to difturb her 
peace and perfecute her. Latona wandered from place 
to place in the time of her pregnancy, continually a- 
larmed for fear of Python. She was driven from hea¬ 
ven ; and Terra, influenced by Juno, refufed to give her 
a place where Ihe might reft and bring forth. Nep¬ 
tune, moved with comoaffion, ftruck with his trident 
and made immoveable the illand of Delos, which be¬ 
fore wandered in the ^Egean, and appeared fometimes 
above, and fometimes below, the furface of the fea. 

Latona, changed into a quail by Jupiter, came to 
Delos ; where fhe refumed her original lhape, and 
gave birth to Apollo and Diana, leaning againft a 
palm tree or an olive. Her repofe was of fhort dura¬ 
tion : Juno difcovered the place of her retreat, and 
obliged her to fly from Delos. She wandered over 
the greateft part of the world ; and in Caria, where 
her fatigue compelled her to flop, Ihe was infulted and 
ridiculed by the peafants of whom fhe afked for wa¬ 
ter while they were weeding a marfh. Their refufal 
and infolence provoked her, and fhe intreated Jupiter 
to punifh their barbarity. They were all changed in¬ 
to frogs. She was alfo infulted by Niobe; who boaft- 
ed herfelf greater than the mother of Apollo and Di¬ 
ana, and ridiculed the prefents which the piety of her 
neighbours had offered to Latona. At laft, Latona, 
though perfecuted and expofed to the refentment of 
Juno, became a powerful deity, and faw her children 

receive 
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Latria restive divine honours. Her worlliip was generally 
II eftablifhed where her children received adoration; 

Lattcn. particularly at Argos, Delos, &c. where ihe had tem¬ 
ples. She had an oracle in Egypt, celebrated for the 
true and decifive anfwers which it gave. Latona, Ve¬ 
nus, and Diana, were the three goddeffes molt in ve¬ 
neration among the Roman women. 

LATRIA, in theology, a religious worfhip due only 
to God. See Adoration. 

The Romanifts fay, “ They honour God with the 
worftiip of latria, and the faints with the worfhip of 
Julia.” But the terms, however diftindt, are ufually 
confounded. 

The worfhip of latria, befides its inner charadters, 
has its external marks to dillinguifh it; the principal 
whereof is facrifice, which cannot be offered to any 
other but God himfelf, as being a folemn acknow¬ 
ledgment or recognition of the fovereignty of God, and 
'cur dependence on him. 

Mr Daille feems to own, that fome of the fathers 
of the fourth century allowed the diftindtion between 
latria and Julia. 

LATRINiE, were public houfes of office, or necef- 
faries, among ft. the Romans, We do not find, in the 
writings or buildings that remain of antiquity, that 
they had any privies in their dwellings. The latrinas 
were public places where the flaves walked and emp¬ 
tied their maiter’s clofe-ftools. We are pretty well af- 
fured that the Romans had public places of conveni¬ 
ence, which were covered over, and had a fponge 
hanging up in them for cleanlinefs. Rich men had 
clofe-ftools, which were taken away occafionally to 
the common fhores. 

LATRUNCULI, a game amongft the Romans, of 
much the fame nature with our chefs. The latrunculi 
were properly the chefs-men, called alfo latrones and 
calculi. They were made of glafs, and diftinguifhed 
by black and white colours. Sometimes they were 
made of wax or other convenient fubftances. Some 
give the invention of this game to Palamtedes when at 
the fiege of Troy; Seneca attributes it to Chilon, one 
of the feven Grecian fages; others honour Pyrrhus 
with the invention; and others again contend that it is 
of Perfian origin—but is not this Lis Je lana caprina ? 
Frequent allufions to this game are met with in the 
Roman claffics, and a little poem was wrote upon it 
addreffed to Pifo, which fome fay was the work of 
Ovid, others of Lucan, in the end of fome editions 
of whofe works it is to be found, and to which we refer 
for a fuller account of the game. This game expreffes 
fo well the chance and order of war, that it is, with 
great appearance of probability, attributed to fome 
military officer as the inventor. One Canius Julius 
was fo exceedingly fond of Chefs, that after he was 
fentenced to death by Caligula, he was found flaying, 
but interrupted in his gatae by a call to execution; he 
obeyed the fummons, but firft defired the centurion 
who brought the fatal order, to bear witnefs that he 
had one man upon the board more than his antagonift, 
that he might not falfely brag of victory when he 
Ihould be no more, 

LATTEN denotes iron-plates titjned over, of which 
tea-cannifters are made. 

Plates of iron being prepared of a proper thinnefs, 


are fmoothed by railing them in an acid-liquor, as Latten, 
common water made eager with rye. With this liquor Latt imo. 
they fill certain troughs, and then put in the plates, 
which they turn once or twice a-day, that they may 
be equally rafted over. After this they aie taken out, 
and well fcoured with fand ; and, to prevent their rail¬ 
ing again, are immediately plunged into pure water, 
in which they, are to be left till the inftant they are to 
be tinned or blanched ; the manner of doing which is 
this : They flux the tin in a large iron crucible, which 
has the figure of an oblong pyramid with four faces, 
of which two oppofite ones are lefs than the two others. 

The crucible is heated only from below, its upper part 
being luted with the furnace all round. The crucible 
is always deeper than the plates which are to be t>li¬ 
ned are long; they always put them in downright, 
and the tin ought to fwim over them; to this purpofe 
artificers of different trades prepare plates of different 
fhapes, though Mr Reaumur thinks them all excep¬ 
tionable. But the Germans ufe no fort of preparation 
of the iron to make it receive the tin more than the 
keeping it always fteeped in water till the time ; only 
when the tin is melted in the crucible, they cover it 
with a layer of a fort of luet, which is ufually two 
inches thick, and the plate mull pafs through this be¬ 
fore it can come to the melted tin. The firft ufe- 
of this covering is to keep the tin from burning; 
for if any part ftiould take fire, the fuet would foon. 
moiften it, and reduce it to its primitive ftate again. 

The blanchers fay, this fuet is a compounded matter. 

It is indeed of a black colour; but Mr Reaumur fup- 
pofed that to be only an artifice to make it a fecret, 
and that it is only coloured with foot or the fmoke of 
a chimney: but he found it true fo far, that the com¬ 
mon unprepared fuet was not fufficient; for after fe- 
veral attempts, there was always fomething wanting 
to render the fuccefs of the operation certain. The 
whole fecret of blanching, therefore, was found to lie 
in the preparation of this fuet; and this at length he 
difeovered to confift only in the firft frying and burn- 
ing it. This Ample operation not only gives it the 
colour, but puts it into a condition to give the iron a. 
difpofition to be tinned, which it does furprifingly. 

The melted tin muft alfo have a certain degree of 
heat: for if it is not hot enough, it will. not. flick to the 
iron ; and if it is too hot, it will cover it -with too thin 
a coat, and the plates will have feveral colours, as red, 
blue, and purple, and upon the whole will have a call: 
of yellow. To prevent this, by knowing when the 
fire has a proper degree of heat, they might try with 
fmall pieces of iron ; but in general, ufe teaches them 
to know the degree,. and : they put in the iron when, 
the tin is at a different ftandard of heat,, according 
as they would give it a thicker or thinner coat. Some¬ 
times alfo they give the plates a double layer, as they 
would have, them very thickly covered. This they do 
by dipping them into the tin. when very hot the firft 
time, and when lefs hot the fecond. The tin which is 
to give the fecond. coat muft be frelh covered with fuet j 
and that, with the common fuet, not the prepared. 

LATTEN-Brafs, plates of milled; brafs reduced to 
different thicknefs, according to the ufes they are in¬ 
tended for. 

LATTIMO,. in the glafs-trade, a name for a fine 

milk- 
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T.n-a. milk-white glafs. ‘There are feveral ways of making 

v it, hut the belt of all is this : take 400 weight of cry- 

ftal frit, and 60 pounds of calcined tin, and two pounds 
and a half of prepared manganefe ; mix thefe well with 
the frit, and fet them in a pot in a furnace to melt and 
refine. At the end of 18 hours this will be purified; 
then call it into water, purify it again afterwards in 
the furnace, and make a proof of it. If it be too clear, 
add 15 pounds more of calcined tin; mix it well with 
the metal, and let it Hand one day to purify; it will 
then be of a whitenefs furpafling even that of fnow, 
and is fit to work into veffels. 

LAVA, a flream of melted minerals which runs 
out of the mouths, or burfts out through the fides of 
burning mountains during the time of an eruption. 
See JEtna, Vesuvius, Hecla, Volcano, & c. 

The lava at its firft difebarge is in a ftate of pro¬ 
digious ignition, greatly fuperit.r to any thing we can 
have an idea of from the fmall artificial furnaces made 
by us. Sir William Hamilton informs us, that the 
lava of Vefuvius, at the place whence it iffued (in 
the year 1767), “had the appearance of a river of 
red-hot and liquid metal, fuch as we fee in the glafs- 
Ifoufes, on which were large floating cinders half 
lighted, and rolling over one another with great pre¬ 
cipitation down the fide of the mountain, forming on 
the whole a moll; beautiful and uncommon cafcade.” 
Now, if we confider the materials of which the lava 
confifts, which undoubtedly are the common matters 
to be found every where in the earth, namely, ftones, 
metallic ores, clay, fand, &c. we fhould find that our 
hotteft furnaces would by no means be able to bring 
them into any degree of fufion; fince the materials 
for glafs cannot be melted without a great quantity 
of very fufible falts, fuch as alkalies, nitre, See. mixed 
along with them. The heat of a volcano mull there¬ 
fore be immenfe : and befides its heat, it is fometimes 
attended with a very uncommon circumftance ; for Sir 
Sxceffive William Hamilton informs us, that “ the red-hot 
heat of ftones thrown up by Vefuvius on the 31ft of March 
.lavas. 1766 were perfectly transparent and the like re¬ 
mark he makes on the vaft llream of lava which iffued 
from this volcano in 1779: (See Vesuvius). This 
we cannot look upon to be the mere effeCt of heat: 
for mere heat with us will not make a folid body tranf- 
parent; and thefe ftones, we are fure, were not in a ftate 
of fufion, or the refiftance of the air would have broke 
them all to pieces, even fuppofing them, which is very 
improbable, to have been in that ftate detached from 
the reft of the lava. For the tranfparency, therefore, 
we muft have recourfe to electricity; which in fome of 
our experiments hath the property of rendering opaque 
* See EUc. bodies tranfparent *. Indeed it is fcarcely poffible but 
tricity, In - the lava and every other matter thrown out of a vol- 
<**• cano muft be in the higheft degree eleCtrical, feeing 

the fire itfelf mod probably takes its rife from eleCtri- 
a city, as is fhown under the article Volcano. 

Probably The lava, after having once broke out, does not 
in a highly conftantly continue running from the fame vent, but 
electrified often has intermiffions, after which it will burft out 
ftate alfo. f ora etimes at the fame place, and fometimes at another. 

No real flame ever appears to come from the lava. 
In the day-time its progrefs is Aiarke^l by a thick 
white fmoke, from which the light of the red hot mat- 
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ter being reflected in the night-time, make: it appear Lava, 
like flame. But if, during its progrefs, it meets with ' v ”* 
trees or other combuftible fubftances, which it fre¬ 
quently does, a bright flame immediately iffues from 
its furface, as hath alfo been remarked by Sir William 
Hamilton.—This liquid fubftance, after having run 
pure for about yards (more or lefts, no doubt, 
according to different circumftances), begins to colled: 
cinders, ftones, and a feum is formed on the furface. 

Our author informs us, that the lava which he obser¬ 
ved, with its feum, had the appearance of the river 
Thames, as he had feen it after a hard froft and a 
great fall of fnow, when beginning to thaw, carrying 
down vaft mafles of fnow and ice. In fome places it 
totally difappeared, and ran in a fubterraneous paffage 
formed by the feum for feveral paces ; after which it 
came out pure, having left the feum behind, though 
a new one was quickly formed. This lava at the far- 
thefc extremity from its fource did not appear liquid, 
but like a heap of red-hot coals, forming a wall in 
fome places 10 or 12 feet high, which rolling from the 
top foon formed another wall, and fo on.—This was 
the appearance alfo put on-by the lava which iffued in 
the great eruption of 1783 in Iceland; with this differ¬ 
ence, that the wall was at one time 210 feet high, 
and the general thicknefs of it was more than roo: 

(See Hecla). While a lava is in this ftate, Sir Wil¬ 
liam is of opinion, that it is very practicable “to divert 
it into another channel, in a manner fomewhat fimilar 
to what is praCtifed with rivers. This he was after¬ 
wards told had been done with fuccefs during the great 
eruption of Etna in 1669 : that the lava was directing 
its courfe towards the walls of Catania, and advancing 
very {lowly, when they prepared a channel for it round 
the walls of the town, and turned it into the fea. A 
fucceflion of men covered with fheep fkins wetted, 
were employed to cut through the tough flanks of la¬ 
va, till they made a paffage for that in the centre, 
which was in perfect fufion, to difgorge itfelf into the 
channel prepared for it. But this, it is evident, can 
only take place in fmall ftreams of this burning matter; 
with that abovementioned it would have been impof- 4 
fible. It hath been alfo obferved of the lavas of Et- Do not al- 
na, that they- do not conftantly fall down to the low- ways de- 
eft places, but will fometimes afeend in fuch a manner frend tothe 
as to make the valleys rife into hills. On this Sir Wil- ^ *" 
liam Hamilton has the following note: “ Having heard 
the fame remark with regard to the lavas of Vefuvius, 

I determined, during an eruption of that volcano, to 
watch the progrefs of a current of lava, and I was foon 
enabled to comprehend this feeming phenomenon, 
though it is, I fear, very difficult to explain. Certain 
it is, that the lavas, while in their moft fluid ftate, fol¬ 
low always the laws of other fluids; but when at a 
great diftance from their fource, and confequently en¬ 
cumbered with fcoriae and cinders, the air likewife ha¬ 
ving rendered their outward coat tough, they will 
fometimes (as I have feen) be forced up a fmall afeent, 
the ffefh matter pufhing forward that which went be¬ 
fore it, and the exterior parts of the lava aftting always 
as conductors (or pipes, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preffipn) for the interior parts, that have retained their 
fluidity from not being expofed to the air.” 

From the year 1767 to 1779, this gentleman made 

many 
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Lava, many curious observations on the lavas ofVefuvius. 

— - -- He found, that they conftantly formed channels in 

the mountain as regular as if they had been made by 
art; and that, whilft in a (late of perfect fufion, they 
continued their courfe in thofe channels, which were 
Sometimes full to the brim, and at others more or lefs 
fo according to the quantity of matter thrown out. 
Thefe channels, after fmall eruptions, were generally 
from two to five or fix feet wide, and feven or eight 
in depth. They were often hid from the fight by a 
quantity of fcorias that had formed a cruft over them, 
and the lava, having been conveyed in a covered way 
for fome yards, came out again freih into an open 
channel. Our author informs us, that he had walked 
in fome of thefe Subterraneous galleries, which were 
exceedingly curious, the fides, top, and bottom, being 
exceedingly Smooth and even : others were incrufted 
with what he calls very extraordinary fcorias, beauti¬ 
fully ramified white falts in the form of dropping fta- 
laclites, &c. 

On viewing a ftream of lava while in its fluidjlate 
in the month of May 1779, he perceived the opera¬ 
tion of it in the channels above defcribed in great 
perfection. After quitting them, it fpread itfelf in the 
valley, and ran gently like a river that had been fro¬ 
zen, and had maffes of ice floating upon it. The wind 
happening then to Shift, our traveller was fo incom¬ 
moded by the Smoke, that the guide propofed to crofs 
it, which was inftantly put in execution without any 
other inconvenience than tire violent heat v/ith which 
the legs and feet were affected. The cruft was fo 
tough, that their weight made no impreffion upon it, 
and the motion fo flow that they were in no danger 
of falling. This circumftance, according to Sir Wil¬ 
liam, points out a method of efcape fhould any perfon 
happen to be inclofed betwixt two lavas, but ought 
never to be tried except in cafes of real neceflity ; and 
indeed, if the current of melted matter was very broad, 
muft undoubtedly be attended with extreme danger, 
both from the heat of the upper cruft and the chance 
of its breaking and falling down with the paffenger in¬ 
to the burning liquid below. That which Sir William 
Hamilton crofted was about 50 or 60 feet broad. 

Having palled this burning ftream, our travellers 
walked up along the fide of it to its very fource. 
Here they faw it boiling and bubbling violently up 
out of the ground, with a hiding and crackling noife 
like that which attends the playing off an artificial 
fire-work. An hillock of about 15 feet high was for¬ 
med by the continual fplafhing up and cooling of the 
vitrified matter. Under this was an arched hollow, 
red-hot within, like an heated oven ; the lava which 
ran from it being received into a regular channel rai- 
fed upon a fort of wall of fcorias and cinders, almoft 
perpendicularly, of about the height of 8 or 10 feet, 
and much refembl.ng an ancient aqueduct. On quit¬ 
ting this fountain of lava, they went quite up to tire 
crater, where as ufual they found a little mountain 
throwing up ftones and red-hot fcorias with loud ex- 
plofions ; but the fmoke and fmell of fulphur was fo 
intolerable, that they were obliged to quit the place 
With precipitation. 

By the great eruption in Auguft 1779, the curious 
channels abovementioned were entirely deftroyed, the 
Vol. IX. 


cone of the mountain was covered with firatum of Lava, 
lava full of deep cracks, from whence continually if- ' v 
fued a fulphureous fmoke that tinged the fcorise and 
cinders with a deep yellow, or fometimes white tint. 

The lava of this eruption appeared to be more per¬ 
fectly vitrified than that of any former one he had ob- 
ferved. The pores of the frefh lava were generally 
full of a perfect vitrification, and the fcorise them- 
felves, viewed through a magnifying glafs, appeared 
like a confufed heap of filaments of a foul vitrification. 

When a piece of the folid lava had been cracked in its 
fall, without feparating entirely, fibres of perfect glafs 
were always obferved reaching from fide to fide with¬ 
in the cracks. The natural fipun-glafs which fell in 
fome places along with the afhes of this eruption, and 
which has likewife been obferved in otlrer places, he 
is of opinion muft have proceeded from an operation of 
the kind juft mentioned; the lava cracking and fe¬ 
parating in the air at the time of its emiffion from the 
crater, and by that means fpinning out the pure vitri¬ 
fied matter from its yores or cells; the wind at the 
fame time carrying off the filaments of glafs as fall as- 
they were produced. 

Our author obferved a kind of pumice-ftone flick¬ 
ing to fome very large fragments of the new lava. On 
clofe infpeCtion, however-, he found that this fub- 
ftance had been forced out of the minute pores of the 
folid lava itfelf; and was a collection of fine vitreous 
fibres or filaments confounded together at the time of 
their being preffed out by the contraction of the large 
fragments of lava in cooling, and which had been bent 
downwards by their own weight. “ This curious fub- 
ftance (fays he) has the lightnefs of a pumice, and 
refembles it in every refpect, except that it is of a dar¬ 
ker colour.” 

When the pores of this lava were large, and filled 
with pure vitrified matter, the latter was fometimes 
found blown into bubbles on the furface ; probably by 
the air which had been forced out at the time the la* 
va contracted itfelf in cooling; and from thefe thin, 
bubbles it appeared, that this kind of volcanic glafs 
has much the fame tranfparency with our common 
glafs bottles, and like them is of a dirty yellow co-. 
lour ; but when large pieces of it were broken off with 
a hammer, they appeared perfectly black and o- 
paque. 

In the lava of this eruption it was obferved, that 
many detached pieces were in the lhape of a barley¬ 
corn or plum-ftone, fmall at each end, and thick, in 
the middle. Some of thefe did not weigh above an 
ounce ; but others could not be lefs than 60 pounds. 

Our author took them to be drops from the liquid 
fountain of fire, which might naturally acquire fuch a 
form in their fall. There were alfo many other cu¬ 
rious vitrifications, different from any he had feen be¬ 
fore, mixed with this huge fliower of fcoris and maf¬ 
fes of lava. 

In treating of Mount iStna, M. Houel makes men¬ 
tion of a piece of lava which, after having been once 
ejected by the volcano, was fwallowed up, and thrown 
out a fecond time. The intenfe heat to which it was 
then fubjeCted, had fuch an affeCt upon it, that it ap¬ 
peared all full of chinks to a confiderable depth, and. 
which run at right angles to one another. ITe had" alio" 
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Lava, an opportunity of obferving to great advantage fome 
' v of the hollow channels formed by the lavas of .-Etna ii- 
milar to thofe defcribed by Sir William Hamilton, but 
on a much larger fcale. Here the great eruption of 
water in 1755 had overturned, in a vertical diredlion, 
an huge tube of this kind for the length of half a mile. 
The tube itfelf appeared to be compofed of enormous 
rnaffes, fomewhat refembling. planks ; each two feet 
thick, and twelve or fifteen in breadth, continued in 
a ftraight line through the whole of that (pace. At the 
fame time by the action of the lava a kind of walls had 
been formed, from ten to fixteen feet in height, and 
curved at the top. Some of thefe walls appear rolled 
together like paper; and M. Houel is of opinion, that 
thefe various appearances on the furface of the lava 
when cooled mull: -have arilen from particles heteroge¬ 
neous to the real lava; and which detach themfelves 
from it, rifing to the furface under a variety of forms 
proportioned to the fpaces of time taken up in cool¬ 
ing. Thefe crufts are formed of different kinds of fco- 
rise and dirty lava, mixed with fand or allies. At the 
fame place are found alfo great nhmbers of fmall pieces 
like thofe of ice heaped upon one another after having 
floated for fome time on a river. Beneath thefe the 
pure lava is met with, and which has evidently been in 
a ftate of perfect fufion. This is extremely denfe ; 
and by looking narrowly into its chinks, the compo- 
fition of the whole appears to be merely homogeneous. 
“ It is curious (fays he) to obferve, fo near one fpecies 
of lava which is very pure, another which has likewife 
arrived at the fame place in a fluid ftate, and has there 
undergone fo great a change as fcarce to retain an ap¬ 
pearance of its original ftate. It is, however, like iron 
drofs, in grains of unequal fizes. We find it alfo at 
various diftances, fuch as one, two, or more hundred 
fathoms. It is fometimes found in large pieces like 
tables, covered over with fharp points, fome longer 
and others fhorter. All thefe pieces are quite detach¬ 
ed from one another, as if they had been brought thi¬ 
ther and fcattered from a tumbril. The matter of 
which the cruft of the lava is formed, feems to have 
iffued from it in the fame manner in which froth rifes 
upon folution of foap in water. l!t appears afterwards 
to have fwelled, burft, and alfumed its prefent form, 
prefenting to the view various fpaces filled with fmall 
loofe (tones. A great number of new lavas were like¬ 
wife obferved, all of them putting forth various kinds 
of efilorefcences in great quantity. 

The hardnefs, denfity, and folidity, of lavas, no 
doubt proceed from the degree of heat to which they 
have been expbfed, and which feems to be greater or 
lefs according to their quantity. Hence the Icelandic 
volcanoes, which pour forth the greateft quantities of 
lava, produce it alfo in the greateft degree of lique¬ 
faction, and Dr Van Troil obferves, that what he faw 
s - muft have been liquefied to an extreme degree. 

.•©bfcrva- The compofition of the lavas of different volcanoes,. 
tio»s on anc j even 0 f different parts of thofe of the fame volcano, 

,he d:ffcr ~ is extremely different. Sir William Hamilton is of 
fidoB°s"of opinion that this difference in compofition contributes 
lavas by Sir not a little to the facility or difficulty with which they 
W. Kamil- afterwards receive earth capable of vegetation. “ Some 
ton, (fays he) have been in a more perfect ftate of vitrifi- 

cauon ( than others, ancLare ccnfequently lefs liable to 


the impreffions of time. I have often obferved on 
Mount Vefuvius, when 1 have been clofe to a mouth 
from whence the lava was difgorging itfelf, that the 
quality of it varied greatly from time to time. I have 
feen it as fluid and coherent as glafs when in fufion ; 
and I have feen it farinaceous, the particles feparating 
as they forced their way out, juft like meal coming 
freni under the grindftones. A ftream of lava of this 
fort being left compact, and containing more earthy 
particles, would certainly be much fooner fit for vege- 
ation than one compofed of the more perfect vitrified g 
matter.” Mr Bergman, who has accurately analyfed By Mr 
fome Icelandic lavas, informs us, that one kind is very Bergman; 
coarfe, heavy, and hard, full of bladders, almoft black, 
intermixed with white grains refembling quartz, which 
in fome places have a figure not very unlike a fquare. 

This black matter is not attracted by the magnet; but 
if a piece of it is held againft a compafs, the needle 
vifibly moves. When tried in the crucible, it yields, 
from ten to twelve pounds of iron in every hundred 
weight. It does not diffolve in the lead with fal fodae, 
and very difficultly with borax, and fcarce at all with 
urinous fait. It feems to contain a great deal of 
clay in its compofition, which may be extracted by 
all acid folvents. This laft he is likewife, from expe¬ 
riments, affured, is the cafe with the lava of Solfaterra 
in Italy. 

The white lava, which poffeffes more or lefs of thofe- 
tranfparent grains or rays with which lavas are gene¬ 
rally chequered, does not feem to be of the nature of 
quartz, as it cannot be attacked by fal fodae; it is 
however, foluble with fome difficulty by borax and 
fufible urinous fait, or microcofmic acid. Thefe effects 
are perfectly fimilar to thofe produced upon the dia¬ 
mond, ruby, fapphiie, topaz, and hyacinth. The 
chryfolite, garnet, tourmalin, and fhirl, can neither 
be diffolved by fal fodae, though they are fomewhat at¬ 
tacked by it when reduced to a fine powder; and up¬ 
on the two laft mentioned ones it produces a flight 
effervefcence; on which account, fays Mr Bergman, it 
is poffible that the precious ftones found upon Mount 
Vefuvius, which are fold at Naples, are nearer related 
to the real precious ftones than is generally imagined. 

He found no fuch grains in a finer kind of lava, quite 
porous within, and entirely burnt out, and confiderably 
lighter than the former ones. 

The Iceland agate is of a black or blackiftr brown 
colour, a little tranfparent at the thin edges like glafs, 
and gives fire with fteel. It cannot eafily be melted by 
itfelf; but becomes white, and flies in pieces. It can 
hardly be diffolved in the fire by fufible urinous fait; 
but it fucceeds a.little better with borax, though witli 
fome difficulty. With fal fodae it diffolves very little; 
though in the firft moments fome ebullition is percei¬ 
ved, and the whole mafs is afterwards reduced to pow¬ 
der. Hence Mr Bergman concludes, that this agate 
hath been produced by anTexccflive fire out of the 
black lava formerly mentioned. 

lit. the Iceland pumice-ftone, quartz and cryftals 
are often found, particularly in the black and reddifh- 
brown kind. The ftones thrown out of the volcano, 
whether grey, or burnt brown, feemed to confift of a 
hardened clay, mixed with a filiceous earth. They 
were fprinkled with rays and grains refembling quartz. 
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and fome lew flakes of mica. They fufed with great 
difficulty in the fire; with fal fodse they fhowed fome 
effervefcence at firft, but which ceafed in a fhort time. 
The parts refembling quartz produced no motion at 
all; from whence Mr Bergman concludes, that the 
black lava already mentioned proceeds principally from 
this mafs. Several other (tones which were fent him 
from Iceland, Mr Bergman fuppofed to have no con- 
neftion with the eruptions, but to have been produced 
in fome other way. 

In Mr Berber's travels through Italy, we are in¬ 
formed, that he has feen a fpecies of lava fo exaftly re- 
fcmbling blue iron flags, that it was not to be diftin- 
guilhed from them but with great difficulty. The fame 
author tells us likewife, that, “ the Vicentine and Ve- 
ronefc lavas and vole,uric allies contain inclofcd feveral 
forts of fire-ftriking and flint-horn ftones, of a red, 
black, white, green, and variegated colour, fuch as 
jafpers and agates; that hyacinths, chryfolites, and 
pictre obftdiane, deferibed by Mr Arduini in his Giornale 
d’Italia, are found at Leonedo; and that chalcedony 
or opal pebbles, and noduli with inclofed water-drops, 
(chakedonii opali enhydri), are dug out of the volcanic 

8 cineritious hills near Vicenza. 

M, Do!o- M. Dolomieu confiders the chemical analyfis of la- 
niieu’s opi- va as but of little account. When fubjefted to the 
nion ‘ force of fire a fecond time, they are all of them redu¬ 
cible to the fame kind of glafs ; from which it has been 
concluded, that all volcanic produfts have been form¬ 
ed of the fame kind of materials, and that the fubter- 
raneous fire has always afted on and varioufly modi¬ 
fied the fame kind of (lone. But an analyfis by fire, 
he juftly obferves, is of all others the mod fallacious. 
The fubftances are all fufible, and we have no proper 
methods of meafuring the intenfity of our fire ; fo 
that the fame fubftance which to-day may come out 
of our furnaces untouched, may to-morrow be found 
completely altered, even though the fire employed 
Ihould not appear to us to be any more violent than the 

9 former. Analyfes by different menftrua have not been 
Bergman's more fuccefsful. Mr Bergman has indeed analyfed 
analyfis of fome lavas with acids, and gives with aftonifhing pre- 

cifioa the following refult, viz. that an hundred, 
parts of lava contains 49 of liliceous earth, 35 of ar¬ 
gillaceous earth, four of calcareous earth, and 12 of 
iron. Thefe experiments, however, our author ob¬ 
ferves, give us no information with regard to lavas in 
general. They only (how the compofition of the par¬ 
ticular fpecimens that he tried; and even after the de- 
feriptions that he has given, we are a good deal at a 
lofs to difeover the fpecies of lava which he fubjefted 
to analyfis. “ It would be as ridiculous (fays M. 
Dolomieu) to apply this analyfis to every volcanic pro¬ 
duct, as it would be to believe that the component 
parts of a fiflile rock were the fame with thofe of every 
rock compofed of laminae or thin ftrata.” For thefe 
reafons he is of opinion, that, in order to underftand 
the nature of lavas, we Ihould confider not only that of 

10 volcanoes themfelves, but of the bafes on which they 
Of the feat reft. Had this been done, we would have found that 
of volcanic the volcanic fires generally exift in beds of argillaceous 

fchiftus and horn ftone; frequently in a fpecies of por¬ 
phyry, the gluten of which is intermediate betwixt 
horn-ftone and petrofilex; containing a large quan- 
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tity of fchoerl, feldt-fpar, and greenifh quartz or chry- 
folite, in little rounded nodules. Thefe fubftances, v ' 
he tells us, would have been found in thofe mountains 
which are called primitive, and in ftrata buried under 
beds of calcareous ftone; and, among other tiling:, 
would have convinced us, that the fluidity of lavas 
does not make them lofe the diftinftive characters of 
their bafes. In the mountains called Primitive, thofl- 
rocks which are affigned as the bafes of the more com¬ 
mon lavas are found intermixed with micaceous ones, 
with gneifs, granite, &c. and they generally reft on 
maffes of granite. Hence lavas muft confift of all 
thefe matters, and the fire muft aft upon them all 
whenever it meets with them. Our author has con- 
ftantly obferved, that volcanoes fituated at the greateft 
diftance from the centre of the chain, or group of 
mountains on which they are eftablifhed, produce lavas 
of a more homogeneous compofition, and lefs varied, 
and which contain, moft iron and argillaceous earth. 

Thofe, on the contrary, placed nearer the centre, are 
more diverfified in their produfts ; containing fubftan¬ 
ces of an infinite variety of different kinds. The feat 
of the fire, however, he obferves, does not long con¬ 
tinue among the granites, the inflammation being ei¬ 
ther extinguiftied, or returning to the centre of the 
fchiftus rocks in its neighbourhood. ir 

From this knowledge of the materials of which lavas Materials 
are compofed, we acquire alfo a confiderable know- abundant 
ledge of the matters that are found in greateft quantity in the cart ^ 
in the bowels of the earth. The excavations made by 
mines, &c. on the furface of the earth, are mere ihown by 
fcratches in comparifon of the depths of volcanic fires ; volcanic 
and as he confiders the mountains themfelves as the fires, 
produftions of thofe fires, it thence follows, that by 
attentively examining the materials of which they are 
compofed, we may thence determine what kind of 
fubftances are moft common at thefe great depths in 
the earth. 

Thus our author thinks it probable, that fchoerls 
and porphyries, though rare on the furface, are very- 
common in the internal parts of the earth. As an in- 
ftance of the truth of his obfervations, our author in- 
f rms us, that he was convinced, from no other cir- 
cumftance but merely infpefting the lavas of Mount 
Etna, that, in fome parts of the ifland of Sicily, there 
exifted granites, porphyries, with fchiftus and argil¬ 
laceous horn-ftones. In this opinion he perfifted, not- 
withftanding the generally oppofite fentiments of the 
inhabitants themfelves. He fearched in vain three- 
fourths of the ifland; and at laft found that all the 
mountains, forming the point of Sicily, called Pelorus , 
contain rocks of the kind abovementioned. He then 
faw that the bafe of thefe mountains was produced un¬ 
der Mount Etna on one fide, and under the Lipari 
iflands on the other. “ We muft, therefore, (fays he) 
believe, that thefe mountains have furnifhed the ma¬ 
terials on which the volcanoes have, for thoufands of 
years, exerted their power.” 

By travelling among thofe elevations called the Nep¬ 
tunian Mountains , or Mans Pelorus, he was enabled to 
difeover the reafon why the produfts of Etna and the 
Lipari iflands differ from one another. This, he fays, 
is the unequal diftribution of the granite and fchiftus 
rocks among them. The iflands reft almoft immedi- 
4 E 2 ately 
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ately on the granite, or are feparated from it by a very Lapis Oljulianus of Pliny, and the Lapis Galtinaceus of 
thin ftratum of argillaceous rock which contains por- Peru, which by its beautiful blacknefs approaches to 
phyry; but the Sicilian volcano is fituated on the pro- the colour of a large black-bird of the crow kind, i» 
longation of the fchiftous rock, which it mull pierce that country called the Gallinago. 
before it reaches the granite; and accordingly very 2. Lapis molaris Rhenanus, Rhenilh Millftone, is 
little of its lava feems to have granite for its bafis. If blackifh-grey, porous, and perfeftly refembling a fort 
the feat of the fire was ftill more diflant from the of flag produced by Mount Vefuvius. 
centre of the mountains, their lavas would be more ho- 3. Pumex, the pumice-ftone. See Pumex. 
mogeneous; becaufe the fchift, which fucceeds to the 4. The Pearl-Slag is compounded of white and 
horn-ft one, is lefs various, and hardly includes any bo- greenifh glafs particles, which feem to have been con- 
dies foreign to its own fubftance. Thus the lavas, in glutinated while yet foft or in fufton. It is found in 
the extinguifhed volcanoes of the Val di Noto, Which the ifland of Afcenfion. 

lie 15 leagues to the fouth-eaft of Etna, contain nei- 5. Slag-fand, or afhes, thrown out by volcanoes in 
ther granite nor porphyry; but have for their bafes larger or fmaller grains. “ This (fays Cronftedt) may 
Ample rocks, with particles of chryfolite and fome perhaps be the principle of the Terra Puzzolana, be- 
fchoerls. caufe fuch an earth is faid at this time to cover the 

To the granites which extend to Metazzo, oppo- ruins of Herculaneum near Naples, which was deftroy- 
ftte to Lipari, he afcribes the formation of pumice; as ed by Vefuvius.” In the notes, we are informed, that 
they contain an immenfe quantity of fcaly and mica- if the afhes of a volcano be plentifully moiflened, they 
ceous rocks, black and white, with foffile granites or produce that kind of tufa or tophi, traas, and port, all 
gneifs, the bafts of which is a very fuflble feldt-fpar; of which are nearly of the fame kind. Great heaps 
and thefe he fuppofes to be the proper materials of the of tufa or tophi are found in Italy, forming various 
pumice, having found pieces of them almoft untouch- hills, and covering large trafts of land ; from whence it 
ed in pumice-ftone?. There are beds of almoft pure is cut, and carried, for making the walls, vaults, and 
feldt-fpar; to the femivitrification of which he afcribes upper ceilings of' houfes. It is a very foft kind of 
an opaque enamel like lava mentioned in other parts of ftone, extremely advantageous for thefe purpofes, on 
his works. Few porphyries, however, he acknow- account of its little weight, and being eaflly cut into 
ledges, are to be met with among the Neptunian any form. The inhabitants of Umbria and other parts 
mountains, though thefe ftones abound in the lavas of of Italy dig with very little labour various fubterra- 
Etna. “ They are not diftant (fays he) from the gra^ nean excavations for the keeping of wines and provi- 
nites; and thofe I have found have neither the hard- ftons of different kinds. 

nefs nor perfeftion of thofe pieces which I gathered Mr Kirwan is of opinion, that the lavas ought t© be 
in the gullies, and which had been apparently wafhed diftinguifhed from the other volcanic productions. All 
out of the anterior parts of the mountain by water, lavas, according to him, are magnetie, give Are with 
But though the porphyries I faw here bear no propor- fteel, are generally of a granular texture, and fufible 
tion to thofe in the produfts of Etna, I was fufficient- per fi- They may be reduced to three varieties, viz. 
ly convinced of their exiftence, and their analogy with the cellular, the compaft, and the vitreous. The 
thofe of volcanoes, by difcovering that the centre of cellular, appear to have undergone only the flrft degree 
thefe mountains contains a great number of them. Pbr- of fufton, being juft molified and heated fufficiently to 
phyries, In general, are very rare on the furface of the expel the Axed air contained in the argillaceous parti- 
earth. Nature generally conceals them from us by cles. Hence they abound in fmall cavities ariftng from 
burying them under calcareous ftrata, or by incloftng the expanfion of that air after it had recovered its 
them in fchiftus rocks with which they are almoft al- elaftic ftate'; and thus they are often fo light as to float 
ways mixed: but we are indebted to the labour of upon water, and have been miftaken for pumice- 
volcanoes for informing us that they are among the ftones. They are of black, grey, brown, or reddilh 
rnoft common fubftances in the bowels of the earth; colours; and their cavities are even filled with cryftal- 
and they are never fo much difguifed by the fubterra- lizations. Of this kind is Cronftedt’s fecond fpecies, 
nean fire as to be miftaken in the lavas of which they the millftone of the Rhine. Thefe contain from 45 
form the bafis.” to 50 per cent • of filieeous earth ; from 15 to 20 of 

In Cronftedt’s Mineralogy, we find all the volcanic iron; four or five of pure calcareous earth; the re¬ 
produces claffed under the general name of Slags; of mainder being argillaceous. 

which he enumerates the following fpecies. The compaft lavas have undergone a more perfeft; 

1. The Achates IJlandicus Niger, or Iceland Agate, degree of fufton, though even thefe are not deftitute 
It is black, folid, and of a glaffy texture ; but in thin of cavities. They contain finer cryftals, or fuch as 
pieces ; it is greenilh, and femitranfparent, like bottle- are more completely vitrified than the former : they 
glafs which contains much iron. It is found in Ice- have a black or brown colour: but ftill their frafture 
land and in the ifland of Afcenfion. The jewellers is obfcure and not glaffy. Their conftituent parts are 
employ it as an agate, though it is too foft to refill -the fame with the preceding ones; the ufual fluxes at- 
the wear. “ The molt remarkable thing concern- tack them with difficulty, and the fufible fait of urine 
ing this (fays he) is, that fuch large folid maffes are has fcarce any power over them. 

found of it, that there is no poffibility of producing The vitreous lava has been more completely melted, 
the like in any glafs-houfe. In Magellan’s notes on and forms vitrifications of different colours, generally 
this fubjeft, we find the Iceland agate claffed among black or afh-coloured, but rarely blue or greenifh. A 
the tianfparent bafaltes. To the fame clafs belong the fpecies of this was analyfed by Mr Bergman, as has 

been 
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Lava, been already mentioned, and afforded 49 per cent, of fi- 
—v—^ lex, 35 of argillaceous, 4 of calcareous earth, and 
12 of iron. Another lpecimen from the Lipari 
i{lands afforded 69 parts of {ilex, 20 of argillaceous 
earth, and 9 of iron. This kind of lava melts by it- 
felf with great difficulty. The black agate of Iceland 
belongs to this fpecies, as does alio the harder fort of 
pitch ftone, which gives fire with Heel. This ftone is 
pf various colours, grey, green, black, red, or brown; 
has a glaffy appearance, being compofed of femivitri- 
fied fubftances, and melts eafily per Je. It contains 65 
per cent, of files, 16 of argillaceous earth, and four 
of iron; 14 parts were diflipated in the analyfis made 
by Wiegleb, as Mr Kirwan alferts. 

The beds of lava are deepeft and narrowed near the 
crater, and broader and lhallower as they advance, 
unlefs fome valley intervenes. Pumice-ftones lie at a ftill 
greater diftance : and from thefe obfervatiens, fays Mr 
Kirwan, extinguiflied volcanoes may be traced. 

Cronftedt conjeftured that there might be a kind of 
circulation among the different earths, from the vege¬ 
table mould, which he fuppofed to occupy one ex¬ 
treme, to the /lags or volcanic productions, which might 
be reckoned to occupy another, and back again from 
the flags to the vegetable mould. “ It is obvious 
(fays he) how the old heaps of flags from the iron 
furnaces decay, and at laft produce vegetables, which 
cannot be aferibed folely to a black mould carried thi¬ 
ther by the wind. The fame may perhaps happen 
with the natural flags in the open air.” Other natura- 
lifts have verified this conjecture. All lavas are found 
to be decompofable by long expofure to the air, foon- 
er or later according to the quantity of iron and cal¬ 
careous earth they contain, and according as their fu- 
fion was more or lefs complete. Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton has concluded that they gain only one or two feet 
mould in iooo years: from which, and Recupero’s 
calculations, extravagant ideas have been formed of the 
duration of the world; but all thefe arc found, when 
properly examined, to be built on a falfe foundation. 
See the article Earth, n° 176, 1771. 

Vaft quan- The quantity of matter thrown out from vol- 
titiesof la-canoes under the name of lava is prodigious. Af- 
va thrown ter the great eruption of Etna in 1669, Borelli 
out. went from Pifa to Sicily to obferve the effects of 
it. The matter thrown out at that time amounted 
to 93,830,750 cubical paces; fo that, had it been 
extended in length upon the furface of the earth, it 
would have reached more than four times round 
the whole earth. All this matter, however, was 
not lava, but confifted alfo of land, ftone, gravel, 
&c. The lava he computed at 6,300,000 paces 
which formed a river, according to our author, fome- 
times two miles broad ; but according to others it was 
fix or feven miles broad, and fometimes 20 or 30 yards 
in depth. Sir William Hamilton informs us, that the 
lavas of Etna are very commonly 35 or 20 miles in 
length, fix or feven in breadth, and 50 feet deep. The 
moft confiderable is fcarce lefs than 30 miles long and 
15 broad. The moft confiderable lavas of Vefuvius 
do not exceed feven miles in length. The fame au¬ 
thor, however, tells .us, that the lava which iffued 
from Vefuvius in 1767', was fir miles long, two in 
breadth, and in moft places 60 or 70 feet deep.. In 


one place it had run along a hollow-way made by cur- Larva, 
rents of rain not lefs than 200 feet deep and ico ' v ' 
wide; and this vaft hollow it had in one place fill¬ 
ed up. He fays, he could not have believed that fo 
great a quantity of matter could have been thrown out 
in fuch a fliort time, if lie had not examined the whole 
courfe of it himfelf. Even this quantity, however, 
great as it is, appears very trifling in comparifon of 
that thrown out in Iceland in the year 1783, which 
covered a fpace of ground 90 miles in length and 42 
in breadth, to the depth of more than 100 feet. Dr 
Van Troil, in his Letters on Iceland, tells us, that he 
and his companions travelled over a traft of lava up¬ 
wards of 300 miles in length : and in 1728, we are told 
that an eruption of lava took place, which continued 
f r two years to run into a great lake, which it almoft 
filled up. I3 

As the lavas are thrown out from the volcanoes in Require a 
the higheft degree of ignition, it may eafily be fup- long time 
pofed that fuch vaft bodies will retain their heat to co ‘’*' 
for • a long time. It would indeed be well worth 
obferving, what length of time is required to cool a 
lava perfectly; as from thence we might in fome 
meafure judge how far thofe philofophers are in the 
right, who argue concerning the length of time re¬ 
quired to cool an ignited globe of the fize of our earth 
or larger. Sir William Hamilton tells us, that in the 
month of April 1771, he thruft flicks into fome of the 
crevices of the lava which had. iffued from Vefuvius in 
Odober 1767, and they immediately took fire. On 
Mount Etna, in 1769, he obferved the lava that had 
been difgorged three years before to fmoke in many 
parts. No particular obfervation, however, hath beeil 
made in what proportion the heat of lavas is gradually 
loft. 

Sir William Hamilton informs us of a curious fad 
relating to a lava in the ifland called Lacco. Here is 
a cavern fhut up with a door; and this cavern is made 
ufe of to cool liquors and fruit, 'which it does in a I4 
fhort time as effectually as ice. Before the door was Cold and 
opened, he felt the cold cu his legs very fenfibly; but noxious va- 
whenitwas opened, the cold ruflied out fo as to give P ours P ro “ 
him pain; and within the grotto it was intolerable. ^lavas. 
He was not fenfible of wind attending this cold ; tho’ 
upon Mount Etna and Vefuvius, where there, are ca¬ 
verns of this kind, the cold is evidently oecafioned by- 
a fubterraneous wind: the natives call fuch places ven- 
taroli. From old lavas there alfo frequently happens 
an eruption of noxious vapours called mofetes. Thefe 
likewife break out from wells and fubterraneous places 
in the neighbourhood of a volcanoe before an eruption. 

Our author tells us, that the vapour affeCts the noftrils, 
throat, and ftomaeh, juft as the fpirit of hartlhorn or 
any ftrong volatile fait; and would fcon prove fatal if 
you did not immediately withdraw from it. Thefe 
mofetes, he fays, are at all times to be met with under 
the ancient lavas of Vefuvius, particularly the great 
eruption of 1631. 

Sir William Hamilton informs us, that the lavas of IS 
Etna and Vefuyius are much the fame, but thofe of Ufesofk- 
Etna rather blacker and more porous than thofe of va, 
Vefuvius. Some kinds of lava take a fine poliflt, and 
are frequently manufactured into boxes, tables, &c. 

In Naples, the inhabitants commonly make ufe of it 

for 
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EavauAuia. for paving the ftreets, and even the fubtetraneous cities 
v of Pompeii and Herculaneum have been paved with 
the fame fubhar.ee. A line large cubic piece of lava 
is preferved in the hall of the Britifh Mufeum, 

LAVANDULA, .lavender : A.genus of the an* 
giofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
42d order, Verticillalc. The calyx is ovate, and a little 
dentated, fupported by a bradtea or floral leaf; die co¬ 
rolla is refupinated : the (lamina within the tube. 

Species. 1. The fpica, or lavender fpike, hath a 
fliort fhrubby (talk, rifing two Or three feet high ; fmall 
fpear-lhaped entire leaves ; and from the ends of the 
branches, numerous, long, eredt, naked fpikes of fmall 
ringent flowers, of different colours in the varieties. 
The varieties of this are common narrow-leaved laven¬ 
der, with blue flowers, and with white flowers ; broad¬ 
leaved lavender; dwarf lavender : all of them flower¬ 
ing in July. This fpecies is the common lavender; 
but the narrow-leaved variety, with blue flowers, is the 
fort commonly cultivated for its flowers for medicine, 
<kc. The ftoechas, or French lavender, hath a fhrubby 
very branchy (talk, rifing two or three feet high ; very 
narrow, fpear-fhaped, pointed, hoary leaves, oppofite; 
and all the branches terminated by fhort bufhy fpikes 
of purple flowers in June and July ; fucceeded by feeds 
in Augufl. There is a variety with white flowers. 
3. The dentata, or dentate-leaved ftoechas, hath a 
woody (talk, branching on every fide three or four 
feet high ; leaves deeply indented in a pinnated man¬ 
ner ; and the branches terminated by fcaly four-cor¬ 
nered fpikes of flowers, appearing mod part of fum- 
mer. 

Culture. All the forts are propagated plentifully 
by flips of cuttings of their young (hoots in fpring. 
In march or April, take off a quantity of flips or cut¬ 
tings, from three or four to fix inches long; (trip off 
the under leaves ; then plant them in a (hady border, 
four inches afunder; give a good watering, repeat it 
occafionally in dry weather, and the plants will be 
well rooted in fummer, and each become a good plant 
fit to be tranfplanted into any place early in autumn, 
that is September or Odlober ; removing them, if pof- 
fible, with balls of earth ; and if intended to plant 
them for ufe, fet them in rows two or three feet afun¬ 
der, and two feet diftance in each row : if any are de- 
figned for the ftirubbery, they fliould be ftationed 
fingly at good diftances near the front. Thofe of the 
third fort being tender, fliould be potted to move to 
fhelter in winter. The lavendula ftoechas is alfo often 
raifed from feed, fown in March or April, in a bed of 
light earth. 

Ufes. The two firft fpecies are- proper both for 
the kitchen-garden, for medicinal and other family- 
ufes; and to plant in the pleafure-ground to adorn the 
front of fmall ftirubbery compartments, where they will 
increafe the variety very agreeably; and are finely- 
feented aromatics, both when growing, and their 
flowers when gathered, efpecially thofe of the firft fpe¬ 
cies, which are in great efteem for putting among 
cloaths, and for diddling and other economical ufes. 
The flowers of the firft (ort are gathered for ufe in 
July, which being the time of their perfedlion, cut off 
She fpikes clofe in a dry day, and tie them in fmall 


bunches for ufe. Thefe and the fummits arc in a very Lavatera', 
eminent degree cephalic and nervine. They are given Lavatory, 
in palfies, vertigos, lethargies, tremors, and fuppref- v " 
fion of the menftrual evacuation. The compound fpi- 
rit diddled from them is famous in thefe and many 
ether like cafes. The diddled oil is particularly cele¬ 
brated for deftroying the pediculi inguinales, and other 
cutaneous infers. If foft fpongy paper, dipt in 
this oil, either alone or mixed with oil of almonds, 
be applied at night to the parts infedled, the infedls 
will certainly, fays Geoffroy, be all found dead in the 
morning. 

LAVATERA, in botany: A genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the polyadelphia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th order, Colummfera. The exterior calyx is double 
and trifid; the arilli Or feed coats are very many and mo- 
nofpermous. There are feveral fpecies, moft of them her¬ 
baceous flowery annuals, or fhrubby perennials, growing 
eredt from two or three to eight or ten feet high, gar- 
nifhed with large roundifh, heart-fliaped, and angular 
leaves, and quinquepetalous flowers of the mallow kind. 

They are eafily propagated by feed in the open ground 
in the fpring; and thrive bell when fown where they 
are defigned to remain. The lavatera tribe affedt a 
warm fandy fituation and foil, in which they will fome- 
times continue to exhibit their beauties for many years; 
but in general they are fliort-lived, continuing only 
two or three years : this renders them peculiarly eli¬ 
gible to be fcattered plentifully in a newly made ftirub¬ 
bery ; they will add warmth to young plants, and will 
die away themfelves before the fpaces they occupy will 
be required by the furrounding fhrubs. 

LAVATORY, or Lavadero, a name given to 
certain places in Chili and Peru, where gold is got out 
of the earth by waffling. 

M. Frezier gives us the following defeription of the 
lavatories of Chili:—They dig deep into the earth, 
in fuch places as they have reafon to expedt gold in; 
and, in order to facilitate this digging, turn a ftream 
of water upon the fpot, loofening the earth as much 
as pofiible all the time, that the current may have the 
greater effedt, and tear up the the earth more ftrongly. 

When they are got to the earth they want, they turn 
off the ftream, and dig dry. 

The earth that they now get, is carried on mules, 
and difeharged into a bafon, made fomewhat in the 
manner of a fmith’s bellows ; into which a little rivu¬ 
let of water runs with a great deal of rapidity, diffol- 
ving the parts of the earth, and carrying every thing 
away with it, excepting the particles of gold, which, 
by their great weight precipitate to the bottom of the 
bafon, and mix with fine black fand, where they 
are almoft as much hidden as they were before in the 
earth. 

Sometimes they find very confiderable pieces in 
lavatories , particularly pieces of 24 ounces each.— 

There are feveral lavatories , where they find pepitas, 
or pieces of virgin gold, of a prodigious fize. A- 
mong others they tell of one that weighed 512 
ounces, bought by the count de la Moncloa, viceroy 
of Peru. 

Nine or ten leagues to the eaft of Coquimbo, are 
the lavatories of dndacoll, the gold whereof is 23 

carats 
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Luliach, carats fine—Their works here always turn to great 
La ud, profit, excepting when the water fails them—The 
" natives maintain that the earth is creative, that is, 
it produces gold continually ; becaufe, after having 
been walhed 60 or 80 years, they find it impreg¬ 
nated afrelli, and draw almoit as much out of it as at 
firft. 

LUBACH, a handfome and ftrong town of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Auitria, and in Carniola, with 
a bifhop’s fee, a caftle, and very handfome houfes. It 
is feated on a river of the fame name, wherein are the 
larged craw-filh in Europe. E. Long. 14. 45. N. 
Lat. 46. 20. 

LAUD (William), archbilhop of Canterbury in En¬ 
gland in the 17th century, was born at Reading in 1573, 
and educated in St John’s college, Oxford, of which 
he was afterwards a fellow and grammar-reader. In 
1610, he went into orders. In 1611, he was elected 
prefident of St John’s college ; but his election being 
difputed, it was confirmed by his majeily. The fame 
year he was fworn the king’s chaplain. In 1621, 
he was nominated bilhop of St David’s. In 1628, he 
was tranflated to the bilhopric of London. In 1630, 
he was elected chancellor of the univerfity of Oxford. 
In 1633, he attended the king into Scotland, and was 
fworn a privy-councellor for that kingdom. During 
his ftay in Scotland, he formed the refolution of bring¬ 
ing that church to an exadt conformity with the church 
of England. In the fame year, he fucceeded archbi- 
fnop Abbot in the fee of Canterbury ; and foon after 
came out his majefty’s declaration about lawful fportrs 
on Sundays which the archbifhop was charged with 
having revived and enlarged, and that with the vexa¬ 
tious profecutions of fuch clergymen as refufed to 
read it in their churches. In 1634-5, the archbifhop 
was put into the great committee of trade and the 
king’s revenue ; on the 4th of Marche following, he 
was appointed one of the commiflioners of the trea- 
fury; and on the 6th of March 1635-6, he received 
the ftaffof lord high-treafurer of England. In order 
to prevent the printing and publiihing what he thought 
improper books, he procured-a-decree to be parted in 
the liar-chamber, on the nth of July 1637, whereby 
it was enjoined that the mafter-printers fhculd be re¬ 
duced to a> certain number, and that none of them 
fliGuld print any books till they were licenced either by 
the archbifhop or the bifhop of London, or fome of 
their chaplains, or by the chancellors or vice chancel¬ 
lors of the two univerfities. A new parliament being 
fummoned, met on the 13th of April 1640 ; and the 
convocation the day following: but the commons 
launching out into complaints againfl the archbifhop, 
and infilling upon a redrefs of grievances before they 
granted any fupply, the parliament was dilfolved on 
the 7th of May. The convocation, however, continu¬ 
ed fitting; and made 17 canons, which were fuppofed 
to be formed under the immediate diredtion of the 
archbifhop. In the beginning of the long parliament 
he was attacked on account of thofe canons : and they 
being condemned by the houfe of commons on 
the 16th of December 1640, “ as containing many 
things contrary to the king’s prerogative, to the fun¬ 
damental laws and llatutes of the realm, to the rights 
of parliament, to the property and liberty of.the. fub-; 
3 


jedl, and tending to fedition, and of dangerous confe- Laudanum 
quencehe was, on the 18th of December, accufed H 
by the commons of high treafon, and lent to the Tow- Lauder. ^ 
er. Being tried before the houfe of lords, for endea¬ 
vouring to lubvert the laws, and to overthrow the 
Protellant religion, he was found guilty, and behead¬ 
ed on Towerhill on January 10th following, in the 
72d year of his age. This learned prelate, notwith¬ 
standing his being charged with a delign to bring in 
Popery, wrote an anfwcr to Dr Filher, which is el- 
teemed one of the bell pieces that has been printed a- 
gainll that religion. He was temperate in his diet,, 
and regular in his private life : but his fondnefs for in¬ 
troducing new ceremonies, in which he Ihowed a hot 
and indifcreet zeal, his encouraging of fports on Sun¬ 
days, his illegal and cruel feverity in the liar-chamber 
and high-commiffion courts, and the fury with which 
he perlecuted the dilfenters, and all who prefumed to 
contradict his fentiments, expofed him to popular ha¬ 
tred. Befides his Anfwer to Filher,.he publilhed le- 
veral Sermons, and other works. 

LAUDANUM. See Opium.. 

LAUDATIO, in a. legal fenfe, was anciently the 
tellimony delivered in., court of the accufed perfon’s 
good behaviour and: integrity of life. It refembled 
the cuftom, which prevails in our trials, of calling per- 
fons to fpeak to the character of the prifoner. The. 
leaft. number of the .laudatores amongll the Romans was 
ten. 

LAUDER (William), a native of Scotland, was 
educated at the univerfity of Edinburgh, where he fi- 
nilhed his ftudies with great reputation, and acquired 
a conliderable knowledge of the Latin tongue. In 
May 22. 1734, he received a teftimonial from the 
heads of the univerfity, certifying that he was a fit 
perfon to teach humanity in any fchool or college 
whatever. In 1739 he publilhed at Edinburgh an edi¬ 
tion of Johnllon’s Pfalms. In 1742, he was recom¬ 
mended by Mr Patrick Cuming and Mr Colin Mac- 
laurin, profelfors of church hiftory and mathematics, 
to the malterlhip of the grammar fchool at Dundee, 
then vacant. Whether he fucceeded in his applica¬ 
tion or not, is uncertain : but a few years afterwards 
we find him in London, contriving to ruin the reputa* 
tion of Milton; an attempt which ended in the de- 
ftrudtion of his own. His reafon for the attack pro¬ 
bably fprung from the virulence of a violent party fpi- 
rit, which triumphed over every principle of honour 
and honefty. He began firft to retail part of his de- 
fign in The Gentleman’s Magazine,, 1747 ; and find¬ 
ing that his forgeries were not detected, was encou¬ 
raged in 1751 to colledt them,, with additions, into a 
volume, intitled, “ An Eflay on Milton’s Ufe and Imi¬ 
tation of the Moderns in -his Paradife Left,” 8vo. The 
fidelity of .his quotations had been doubted by feveral 
people ; and the falfehood of them was foon after de- 
monftrated by Dr, Douglafs, in a pamphlet intitled, 

“ Milton, vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarifm 
brought- againll. him by. Lauder, and Lauder himfelf 
convidted of feveral. Forgeries and grofs Impolitions 
on the Public.; In a letter humbly addrefled to the 
Right honourable the Earl of Bath, 1751,” 8vo. The 
appearance of this Detedlion overwhelmed Lauder • 
with cqnfufioiv He jiibicribed a confeffion, dictated 

b JJ 
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Landicceni, by a learned friend, wherein he ingenuoufly acknow- 
Laudohn. j e( jg et j bis offence, which he profeffed to have been 
occafioned by the injury he had received from the dif- 
appointment of his expectations of profit from the pub¬ 
lication of Johnfton’s Pfalms. This misfortune he at 
cribed to a couplet in Mr Pope’s Dunciad. book iv. 
ver. 3. and from thence originated his rancour againft 
Milton. He afterwards imputed his conduit to other 
motives; abufed the few friends who continued to 
countenance him; and, finding his character was not 
to be retrieved, quitted the kingdom, and went to 
Barbadoes, where he fome time taught a fchool. His 
behaviour there was mean and defpicable; and he paf- 
fed the remainder of his life in univerfal contempt. 
“ He died (fays Mr Nichols) fome time about the year 
1771, as my friend Mr Reed was informed by the 
gentleman who read the funeral fervice over him.” 

LAUDICGENI, amongft the Romans, applauders, 
Who for reward entered the rehearfal-rooms, attended 
the repetition of plays, and were in waiting when ora¬ 
tions were pronounced, in order to raife or increafe 
the acclamation and applaufe. 

LAUDOHN (Field-marfhal)., a celebrated general 
in the imperial fervice, born in 1716, was a native of 
Livonia, and defcended from a Scottifh family. He 
made his firft campaigns under Marfhal Munich, in the 
war of 1738, between the Ruffians and Turks; and 
was at the taking of Oczakow, Choczim, and Staw- 
utzchane, where the Turks were entirely defeated. 
Frederick the Great refufed, in 1741, to take young 
Laudohn into his fervice, faying he did not like his 
countenance; though this monarch, who was confider- 
ed as the greateft general of his age, afterwards laid, 
that he often admired the pofitions of other generals, 
but that he had ever dreaded the battles of Laudohn. 
In 1756, when but juft entered into the fervice of the 
houfe of Auftria, with tire rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
he made fuch a rapid progrefs, that within lefs than a 
year he was a general of artillery, and within three 
years commander in chief of the whole army. He 
refcued Olmutz, when befieged by the Pruffians ; beat 
the king himfelf at Frankfort on the Oder ; at Zorn- 
dorf, took General Fouquet prifoner; carried Glatz 
and Schweidnitz by affault; and flopped the progrefs 
of Frederick in a war which might have proved fatal 
to the houfe of Auftria. In 1778, when elevated to 
the rank of marfhal, at the head of 60,000 men, he 
hindered Henry, brother to the king of Pruflia, from 
joining his army to that of the king. At Dubicza, 
Novi, Gradifca, and Belgrade, in the late war between 
the Emperor and the Turks, he had but to prefent 
himfelf before the place, andfay with Carfar, Veni, vidi, 
•vici. But at his head-quarters in Moravia, he was 
feized with a fever, in confequence of an operation he 
underwent for an obftruction in the urethra. His im¬ 
patience under the medical applications, the impetuous 
ardour of his character, and the knowledge, above all, 
of his importance in the war, contributed to irritate 
his mind, and promote the violence of the fever. He 
refilled the application of cataplafms, before and after 
the incifions were made, with a fatal obftinacy which 
raifed the inflammation to fuch a height, that he ex¬ 
pired under the acceffion of the fever on the 14th of 
July 1790, in the 74th year of his age.. 


LAUDS, Laudes, the fecond part of the ordinary Lauds 
office of the breviary, faid after matins ; though here- II 
tofore, it ended the office of the night. Laug hter. 

The laudes confift principally of pfalms, hymns, 

&c. whence they took their name, from laus, /audit, 

“ praife.” 

LAVENHAM, or Lanham, 61 miles from Lon¬ 
don, is a pleafant and pretty large town of Suffolk, on 
a branch of the river Bret, from whence it rifes gra¬ 
dually to tire top of a hill, where are its church, which 
is a very handfome Gothic ftrufture, and in which are 
feveral ancient monuments; and a fpacious market¬ 
place, encompafled with nine ftreets or divifions, in a 
very healthy free air. It had formerly a very confi- 
derable trade in blue cloth; and had three guilds or 
companies, with each their hall. It has ftifl a conli- 
derable manufa&ory of ferges, (halloons, fays, fluffs, 
and fpinning fine yarn for London ; and many hundred 
loads of wool are delivered in a year from its wool- 
hall. It is governed by 6 capital burgeffes, who are 
for life, and choofe the inferior officers. The church 
and its fteeple, which is 137 feet high, are reckoned 
the fin eft in the county. Its tenor bell, though not 
much more than a ton, has as deep a note as a bell of 
twice that weight. Here is a free-fehool and a bride¬ 
well, part of which is a workhoufe where the poor 
children, &c. of the parifh are employed in fpinning 
hemp, flax, and yarn; befides which, here are other 
confiderable charities. The tenants of the manor and 
the other inhabitants were always exempted from fer- 
ving at any court held for its hamlet. They have that 
tenure of land here which is called Borough Engli/b. 

Its markets are on Tuefday, and on Thurfday for 
wool. Its fairs are on Shrove-Tuefday, and Octo¬ 
ber 10. 

LAVENDER. See Lavandula. 

LAVER, in feripture hiftory, a facred utenfil pla¬ 
ced in the court of the Jewifh tabernacle, confifting 
of a bafon, whence they drew water by cocks, for 
wafhing the hands and feet of the officiating priefts, 
and alio the entrails and legs of the vidlims. 

LAVERNA, in antiquity, the goddefs of thieves 
and cheats among the Romans, who honoured her with 
public worlhip, becaufe fhe was fuppofed to favour 
thofe who wilhed that their defigns might not be dif- 
covered. Varro fays, that ihe had an altar near one 
of the gates of Rome ; hence called porta laoiernalis. 

LAUGERIA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentarulria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking among thofe of 
which the order is doubtful. The corolla is quinque- 
fid ; the fruit is a plum with a quinq.uelocular kernel. 

LAUGHTER, an affeftion peculiar to mankind, 
occafioned by fomething that tickles the fancy. 

In laughter, the eye-brows are raifed about the 
middle, and drawn down next the r.ofe ; the eyes are 
almaft fliut •, tire mouth opens and {hows, the teeth, the 
corners of the . mouth being drawn back and raifed 
up j the cheeks feem puffed up, and almoft hide the 
eyes ; the face is ul'ually red, the noftrils are- open; and 
the eyes wet. 

Authors attribute laughter to the fifth pr-fir of nerves, 
which fending brandies to the eye r ear, lips, tongue, 
palate, and mufeles. c£ the cheek, parts .of the mouth, 

pnecor- 
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Laughter, praecordia, &c. there hence arifes a fympathy, or con- provoke laughter (fays he), is not effential either to wit I 

v lent, between all thefe parts j fo that when one of or humour. For though that unexpected difcovery of 

them is acted upon, the others are proportionably af- refemblance between ideas fuppofed diflimilar, which is 

fecfled. Hence a favoury thing feen, or fmelt, affects called evil —and that comic exhibition of Angular cha- 

the glands, and parts of the mouth; a thing, feen or racters, fentiments, and imagery, which is denomina- 

heard, that is fhameful, affeds the cheeks with blufhes : ted humour ,—do frequently raife laughter, they do not 

on the contrary, if it pleafe and tickle the fancy, it af- raife it always. Addifon’s poem to Sir Godfrey Knel- 
feits the praecordia, and mufcles of the mouth and face ler, in which the Britifh kings are likened to heathen 
with laughter ; if it caufe fadnefs and melancholy, it gods, is exquifitely witty, and yet not laughable. Pope’s 
likewife affeds the prsecordia, and demonftrates itfelf Fifty on Man abounds in ferious wit: and examples 
by caufing the glands of the eyes to emit tears. Dr of ferious humour are not uncommon in Fielding’s 
Willis accounts for the pleafure of killing from the Hiftory of Parfon Adams, and in Addifon’s account 
fame caufe; the branches of this fifth pair being fpread of Sir Roger de Coverley. Wit, when the fubjed is 
to the lips, the praecordia, and the genital parts ; grave, and the allufions fublime, raifes admiration in- 
v hence arifes a fympathy between thofe parts. Head of laughter : and if the comic Angularities of a 

The affedion of the mind by which laughter is pro- good man appear in circumftances of real diftrefs, the 
duced is feemingly fo very different from the other imitation of thefe Angularities in the epic or drama- 
paffions with which we are endowed, that it hath en- tic comedy will form a fpecies of humour, which, if 
gaged the attention of very eminent perfons to find it it fhould force a fmile, will draw forth a tear at the 
out.—i. Ariftotle, in the fifth chapter of his Poetics, fame time. An inquiry, therefore, into the diftin- 
obferves of comedy, that “ it imitates thofe vices or guifhing charaders of wit and humour has no neceflary 
meanneffes only which partake of the ridiculous :—now connedion with the prefent fubjed. 
the ridiculous (fays he) confifts of fome fault or tur- “ Some authors have treated of ridicule, without 
pitude not attended with great pain, and not deftruc- marking the diftindion between ridiculous and ludicrous 
tive.” 2. “ The paflion of laughter (fays Mr Hobbes) ideas. But I prefume the natural order of proceeding 
is nothing elfe but fudden glory arifing from fome in this inquiry, is to begin with afeertaining the na- 
fudden conception of fome eminency in ourfelves, ture of what is purely ludicrous. Things ludicrous and 
by comparifon with the infirmity of others, or with things ridiculous have this in common, that both ex- 
our own formerly. For men (continues he) laugh cite laughter; but the former excite pure laughter, the 
at the follies of themfelves paft, when they come fud- latter excite laughter mixed with difapprobation and 
denly to remembrance, except when we bring with contempt. My defign is to analyfe and explain that 
them any fudden difhonour.” 3. Akenfide, in the quality in things or ideas, which makes them provoke 
third book of his excellent poem, treats of ridicule pure laughter, and intitles them to the name of ludicrous 
at confiderable length. He gives a detail of ridi- or laughable. 

culous charaders ; ignorant pretenders to learning, “ When certain objeds, qualities, or ideas, occur to 
boaftful foldiers, and lying travellers, hypocritical our fenfes, memory, or imagination, we fmile or laugh 
churchmen, conceited politicians, old women that talk at them, and exped that other men fhould do the 
of their charms and virtues, ragged philofophers who fame. To fmile on certain occafions is not lefs natural, 
rail at riches, virtuofi intent upon trifles, romantic lo- than to weep at the fight of diftrefs, or cry out when 
vers, wits wantonly fatirical, fops that out of vanity we feel pain. 

appear to be difeafed and profligate, daftards who are “ There are different kinds of laughter. As a boy, 
afhamed or afraid without reafon, and fools who are paffmg by night through a church-yard, fings or 
ignorant of what they ought to know. Having finifh- whiffles in order to conceal his fear even from himfelf; 
ed the detail of charaders, he makes fome general re- fo there are men, who, by forcing a fmile, endeavour 
marks on the caufe of ridicule ; and explains himfelf fometimes to hide from others, and from themfelves 
more fully in a profe definition illuftrated by examples, too perhaps, their malevolence or envy. Such laugh- 

The definition, of rather defeription, is in thefe words, ter is unnatural. The found of it offends the ear; 

“ That which makes objeds ridiculous, is fome ground the features diftorted by it feem horrible to the eye. 
of admiration or efteem conneded with other more ge- A mixture of hypocrify, malice, and cruel joy, thus 
neral circumftances comparatively worthlefs or deform- difplayed on the countenance, is one of the moft hate- 
ed: or it is fome circumftance of turpitude or defor- ful fights in nature, and transforms the “ human face 
mity conneded with what is in general excellent or divine” into the vifage of a fiend. Similar to this is 
beautiful; the inconfiftent properties exifting either the fmile of a wicked perfon pleating himfelf with the 
in the objeds themfelves, or in the apprehenfion of hope of accomplifhing his evil purposes. Milton gives 
the perfon to whom they relate ; belonging always to a linking pidure of it in that well-known paffage : 
the fame order or clafs of being ; implying fentiment He cea5 - d . for both feem>d highly pIeas > d , a[id Death 
and defign, and exciting no acute or vehement com- Grinn’d horrible 3 ghaftly fmile, to hear 

motion of the heart. — 4 . Hutchefon has given ano- His famine fhould be fill’d, and blelt his maw 

tiler account of the ludicrous quality, and feems to DeftinM to that good hour.- 

think that it is the contrail or oppofition of dignity But enough of this. Laughter that makes man a 
and meannefs which occafions laughter. fiend or a monfter, 1 have no inclination to analyfe. 

All thefe opinions are refuted by Dr Beattie in his My inquiries are confined to that fpecieS of laughter 
Effay on Laughter and Ludicrous Compofition, where which is at once natural and innocent, 
he has treated the fubjed in a mafterly manner. “ To “ Of this there are two forts. The laughter occa- 
Vpi.. 1 . - 4 F fioned 


: au£htcr. 
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Laughter. Honed by tickling or gladnefs is different from that “ Philofophers have differed in th'eir opinions con- Laughter. 

v " which arifes on reading the Tale of a Tub. The cerning this matter. In Ariftotle’s definition quoted -”-- 

former may be called animal-laughter: the latter (if above, it is clear that he means to charaderife, not 
it were lawful to adopt a new word which has become laughable qualities in general (as fome have thought), 
very common of late) I fhould tzrmfentimentaL Smiles but the objedts of comic ridicule only j and in this 
admit of fimilar divifions Not to mention thefcornful, view the definition is juft, however it may have been 
the envious, the malevolent fmile, I would only re- overlooked or defpifed by comic writers. Crimes 
mark, that of the innocent and agreeable fmile there and misfortunes are often in modern plays, and 
are two forts. The one proceeds from the rifible emo- were fometimes in the ancient, held up as objects 


tion, and has a tendency to break out into laughter, of public merriment; but if poets had that reverence 
The other is the effect of good-humour, complacency, for nature which they ought to have, they would net 
and tender affedtion. This lad fort of fmile renders a fhock the common fenfe of mankind by fo abfurd a 
countenance amiable in the higheft degree. Homer reprefentation.—The definition from Ariftotle does 
aferibes it to Venus in an epithet (sp/Xi^s/JV), which not, however, fuit the general nature of ludicrous 
Dryden and Pope, after Waller, improperly tranflate ideas; for it will appear by and by, that men laugh 
laughter-loving ; an idea that accords better with the at that in which there is neither fault or turpitude of 


L 


character of a romp or hoyden, than with the goddefs 
eflove and beauty. 

“ Animal-laughter admits of various degrees; from 
the gentle impulfe excited in a child by moderate joy, 
to that terrifying and even mortal convulfion which 
has been known to accompany a change of fortune. 
This paffion may, as well as joy and forrow, be com¬ 
municated by fympathy; and I know not whether the 
entertainment we receive from the playful tricks of 
kittens and other young animals may not in part be 
refolved into fomething like a fellow feeling of their 
vivacity.—Animal and fentimental laughter are fre¬ 
quently blended ; but it is eafy to diftinguifh them. 
The former is often exceffive ; the latter never, unlefs 


any kind. 

“ The theory of Mr Hobbes would hardly have' 
deferved notice, if Addifon had not fpoken of it with 
approbation in the 47 th paper of the Spe&ator. He 
juftly obferves, after quoting the words of Mr Hobbes 
formerly mentioned, that, “ according to this account, 
when we hear a man laugh exceffively, inftead of fay¬ 
ing that he is very merry, we ought to tell him that 
he is very proud.” It is ftrange, that the elegant au¬ 
thor fhould be aware of this confequence, and yet ad¬ 
mit the theory : for fo good a judge of human nature 
could not be ignorant, that laughter is not confidered 
as a fign of pride ; perfons of Angular gravity being 
often fufpedted of that vice, but great laughers feldom 


heightened by the other. The latter is always plea- 
fmg, both in itfelf and in its caufe ; the former may 
be painful in both. But their principal difference is 
this:—The one always proceeds from a fentiment or 
emotion excited in the mind, in confequence of cer¬ 
tain ideas or objedts being prefented to it, of which 
emotion we may be confcious even when we fupprefs 
laughter -the other arifes not from any fentiment or 
perception of ludicrous ideas, but from fome bodily 
feeling, or fudden impulfe on what is called the ani¬ 
mal fp'irits, proceeding, or feeming to proceed, from 
the operation of caufes purely material. The prefent 
inquiry regards that fpecies that is here diftinguifhed 
by the name of fentimental laughter. 

“ The pleafing emotion, arifing from the view of 
ludicrous ideas, is known to every one by experience ; 
but, being a Ample feeling, admits not of definition. 
It is t® be diftinguifhed from the laughter that gene¬ 
rally attends it, "as forrow is to be diftinguifhed from 
tears ; for it is often felt in a high degree by thofe 
who are remarkable for gravity of countenance. Swift 
feldom laughed, notwithftanding his uncommon ta¬ 
lents in wit and humour, and the extraordinary delight 


or never. When we fee a man attentive to the inno¬ 
cent humours of a merry company, and yet maintain 
a fixed folemnity of countenance, is it natural for us 
to drink that he is the humbleft, and the only humble 
perfon in the circle ? 

“ Another writer in the Speftator, n° 249, remarks, 
in confirmation of this theory, that the vainejl part of 
mankind are moft addifted to the paffion of laughter. 
Now, how can this be, if the praudejl part of mankind 
are alfo moft addidted to it, unlefs we fuppofe vanity 
and pride to be- the fame thing ? But they certainly 
are different paffions. The proud man defpifes other 
men, and derives his chief pleafure from the contem¬ 
plation of his own importance { the vain man ftands in 
need of the applaufe of others, and cannot be happy 
without it. Pride is apt to be referved and fullen; va¬ 
nity is often affable, and officioufly obliging. The 
proud man is fo confident of his merit, and thinks it 
fo obvious to all the world, that he will fcarce give 
himfelf the trouble to inform you of it: the vain man, 
to raife your admiration, fcruples not to tell you, not 
only the whole truth, but even a great deal more. Ba¬ 
the fame perfon thefe two paffions may, no doubt, be 


he feems to have had in furveying the ridiculous fide 
of things. Why this agreeable emotion fhould be 
accompanied with laughter as its outward fign, or 
forrow exprefs itfelf by tears, or fear by trembling or 
palenefs, I cannot ultimately explain, otherwife than 
by faying, that fuch is the appointment of the Au¬ 
thor of nature.—All I mean by this inquiry is, to de¬ 
termine, “ What is peculiar to thofe things which 
produce laughter ;—or rather, which raife in the mind 
that pleafing- fentiment or emotion whereof laughter 
,'m the external fign.” 


united; but fome men are foo proud to be vain, and 
fome vain men are too confcious of their own weaknefs 
to be proud. Be all this, however, as it will, we have 
not as yet made any difeovery of the caufe of laugh¬ 
ter : in regard to which, I apprehend, that the vain are 
not more intemperate than other people ; and I am fure 
that the proud are much lefs fo. 

“ Hutchinfon’s account of the origin- of laughter is 
equally unfatisfaftory. Granting what he fays to be 
true, I would obferve, in the firft place, what the in¬ 
genious author feems to have been aware of, that there 

may 
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Laughter, may be a mixture of meannefs and dignity where there 
-* ' is nothing ludicrous. A city, confidared as a collec¬ 
tion of low and lofty houfes, is no laughable objeft. 
Nor was that perfon either ludicrous or ridiculous, 
whom Pope fo juftly charadteriies, 

“ The greateft, wifeft, meaneft, of mankind.” 

—But, iecondly, cafes might be mentioned, of laugh¬ 
ter arifing from a group of ideas or objects, where¬ 
in there is no difcemible oppofition of meannefs or 
dignity. We are told of the dagger of Hudibras, 
that 

“ It could ferape trenches, or chip bread, 

« Toad cheefe or bacon, though it were 
“ To bait a moufe-trap, ’twou’d not care ; 

“ ’Twou’d make clean fhoes, or in the earth 
“ Set leeks and onions, and fo forth.” 

The humour of the paffage cannot arife from the mean¬ 
nefs of thefe offices compared with the dignity of the 
dagger, nor from any oppofition of meannefs and dig¬ 
nity in the offices themfelves, they being all equally 
mean ; and mud therefore be owing to fome peculia¬ 
rity in the defeription. We laugh, when a droll mi¬ 
mics the folemnity of a grave perfon ; here dignity and 
meannefs are indeed united: but we laugh alfo (though 
not fo heartily perhaps) when he mimics the peculia¬ 
rities of a fellow as infignificant as himfelf, and dis¬ 
plays no oppofition of dignity and meannefs. The le¬ 
vities of Sancho Panca oppofed to the folemnity of his 
mader, and compared with his own fchemes of prefer¬ 
ment, form an entertaining contrad : but fome of the 
vagaries of that renowned fquire are truly laughable 
even when his preferment and his mader are out of the 
quedion. Men laugh at puns ; the wiled and wittied 
of our fpecies have laughed at them ; Queen Elizabeth, 
Cicero, and Shakefpeare, laughed at them ; clowns and 
children laugh at them ; and mod men, at on'e time or 
other, are inclined to do the fame : but in this fort of 
low wit, is it an oppofition of meannefs and dignity 
that entertains us ? Is it not rather a mixture of fame- 
nefs and diverfity,—famenefs in the found, and diver - 
fity in the fignification ? 

“ In the characters mentioned by Akenfide, the 
author does not didinguifh between what is li-i-habk 
and what is contemptible ; fo that we have no lVafon to 
think, that he meant to fpecify the qualities peculiar 
to thole tilings which provoke pure laugh: tr ; and 
whatever account we may make of his definition, which 
to tliofe Who acquiefce in the foregoing reafonings 
may perhaps appear not quite fatisfaftory, there is in 
the poem a paffage that deferves particular notice, as 
it feems to contain a more exact account of the ludi¬ 
crous quality than is to be -found in any of the theo¬ 
ries abovementioued. Thispaflage vve fhall foon have 
occafion to quote.” 

Our author now goes on to lay down h>s own theory 
concerning the origin of laughter, which he fiijipoffis 
to arife from the view of things incongruous unfted in 
the fame aflemhlage. “ However impenedt (fays 
he) the ahovementioned theories may appear, there is 
none of them deditute of merit; and indeed the mod 
fanciful philofopher fl-ldom frames a the irv widioat 
confulting nature in fome of her more obvious appear¬ 
ances. Laughter very frequently arifes from the view 
of dignity and meannefs united in the fame objett; 


fometimes, no doubt, from the appearance of aiTunied Laugl 
inferiority, as well as of fmall faults and unimportant ‘ v 
turpitudes; and fometimes, perhaps, though rarely, 
from that fort of pride w hich is deferibed in the paf¬ 
fage already quoted from Hobbes. 

“ All thefe accounts agree in this, that the caufe of 
laughter is fomething compounded ; or fomething that 
difpofes the mind to form a comparifon, by palling 
from one objedt or idea to another. That this is in 
fact the cafe, cannot be proved a priori; but this holds 
in all the examples hitherto given, and will be found 
to hold in all that are given hereafter. May it not then 
be laid down as a principle, That laughter arifes from 
the view of two or more objedts or ideas difpofmg the 
mind to form a comparifon ? According to the theory 
of Hobbes, this comparifon would be between the lu¬ 
dicrous object and ourfelves ; according to thofe wri¬ 
ters who mifapply Ariftotle’s definition, it would feem 
to be formed between the ludicrous objedt and things 
or perfons in general; and if we incline to Hutchefon’s 
theory, which is the bed of the three, we fhall think 
that there is a comparifon of the parts of the ludicrous 
objedt, firft with one another, and fecondly with ideas 
or things extraneous. 

“ Further : every appearance that is made up of 
parts, or that leads the mind of the beholder to form a 
comparifon, is not ludicrous. The body of a man or 
woman, of a horfe, a filh, or a bird, is not ludicrous, 
though it conn ft s of many parts; and it may be com¬ 
pared to many other things without railing laughter; 
but the pidture deferibed in the beginning of the e- 
piftle to the Pifoes, with a man’s head, a horfe’s neck, 
feathers of different birds, limbs of different-beafts, and 
the tail of a fifti, would have been thought ludicrous 
1800 years ago if we believe Horace, and in certain 
circumftances would no doubt be fo at this day. It 
would feem then, that ‘ the parts of a laughable af- 
femblage muft be in fome degree unfu'table and hete¬ 
rogeneous.” 

“ Moreover : any one of the parts of the Horatian 
monfter, a human head, a horfe’s neck, the tail of a 
filh, or the plumage of a fowl, is not ludicrous in it- 
felf; nor would thofe feveral pieces be ludicrous, if at¬ 
tended to in fucceffion, without any view to their u- 
nion. For to fee them difpoled on the different fhelves 
of a mufeum, or even on the fame ihelf, nobody would 
laugh, except, perhaps, the thought of uniting them 
were to occur to his fancy, or the paflage of Horace 
to his memory. It feems to follow, that “ the incon¬ 
gruous parts of a laughable idea or object muft either 
be combined fo as to form an affembiage, or muft be 
fuppofed to be fo combined.” 

“ May we not then conclude, ‘ that laughter arifes 
from, the view 01 two or more inconfiftent, unfuitable, 
or incongruous parts or circumftances, confidered as 
united in one complex object or affembiage, or as ac¬ 
quiring a fort of mutual relation from the peculiar 
manner in which the mind takes notice of them ?” The 
lines from Akenfide formerly referred to, feem to point 
at the fame dodtrine : 

Y/here-c’er the pow’r of ridicule difplays 
xi ;r qu.iint-eye’d viidjit, fome incongruous form, 
klzm; Jhihborn dlffonance of things combin’d, 

Arizes on tire quick oblerver. 

4 F 2 And 
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Laughter. And to the fame purpofe, the learned and ingenious 
' * Dr Gerard, in his Ejfay on Tajle ; 4 The fenfe of ri¬ 

dicule is gratified by an inconfiftence and diifonance 
of circumitances in the fame objeft, or in objects nearly 
related in the main; or by a fimilitude or a relation 
unexpefted between things on the whole oppofite and 
unlike.” 

44 And therefore, inftead of faying, with Hutchefon, 
that the caufe or object of laughter is an 4 oppofition 
of dignity and meannefs I would fay, in more gene¬ 
ral terms, that it is 4 an oppofition of fuitablenefs or 
unfuitablenefs, or of relation and the want of relation, 
united, or fuppofed to be united, in the fame afl’em- 
blage.’ Thus the offices afcribed to the dagger of 
Hudibras feem quite heterogeneous ; but we difcover 
a bond of connexion among them, when we are told 
that the fame weapon could occafionally perform them 
all. Thus, even in that mimicry which difplays no op¬ 
pofition of dignity and meannefs, we perceive the ac¬ 
tions of one man joined to the features and body of 
another; that is, a mixture of unfuitablenefs, or want 
of relation, arifing from the difference of perfons with 
congruity and fimilitude, arifing from the famenefs of 
the addons. And here let it be obferved in general, 
that the greater number of incongruities that are 
blended in the fame affemblage, the more ludicrous it 
will probably be. if, as in Butler’s refemblance of 
the morning to a boiled lobfter, there is a mixture of 
dignity and meannefs, as well as of likenefs and diffi- 
militude, the effect of the contrail; will be more power¬ 
ful, than if only one of thefe oppofitions had occurred 
in the ludicrous idea. The fublimity of Don Quixote’s 
mind 1 , contrafted and connected with his miferable 
equipage, forms a very comical exhibition; but when 
all this is ftill further connected and contrafted with 
Sancho Panca, the ridicule is heightened exceedingly. 
Had the knight of the lions been better mounted and 
accoutred, he would not have made us fmile fo often; 
becaufe, the hero’s mind and circumitances being more 
adequately matched, the whole group would have 
united fewer inconfiftencies, and reconciled fewer 
incongruities. Butler has combined a ftill greater 
variety of uncouth and jarring circumitances in Ralpho 
and Hudibras: but the pifture, though more elabo¬ 
rate, is lefs natural. Yet this argues no defeft of 
judgment. His defign was, to make his hero not 
only ludicrous, but contemptible; and therefore he 
jumbles together, in his equipage and perfon, a num¬ 
ber of mean and difgufting qualities, pedantry, igno¬ 
rance, naftinefs, and extreme deformity. But the 
knight of La Mancha, though a ludicrous, was never 
intended for a contemptible, perfonage. He often 
moves our pity, he never forfeits our efteem ; and his 
adventures and fentiments are generally interefting; 
which could not have been the cafe if his ftoiy had not 
been natural,, and himfelf been endowed with great as 
well as good qualities. To have given him fuch a 
fhape, and fuch weapons, arguments, boots, and 
breeches, as Butler has bellowed on his champion, 
would have deftroyed that folemnity which is fo lin¬ 
king a feature in Don Quixote; and Hudibras, with 
the manners and perfon of the Spanilh hero, would 
not have been that paltry figure which the Englilh poet 
meant to hold up to the laughter and contempt of his 


countrymen. Sir Launcelot Greaves is of Don Quix- Laughter 
ote’s kindred, but a different character. Smollet’s de- jl. 
fign was not to expofe him to ridicule, but rather to , Laviniuln ; 
recommend him to our pity and admiration. He has 
therefore given him youth, ftrength, and beauty, as 
well as courage and dignity of mind ; has mounted him 
on a generous fteed, and arrayed him in an elegant fuit 
of armour. Yet, that the hiftory might have a comic 
air, he has been careful to contrail and conn eft Sir 
Launcelot with a fquire and other affociates of very dif- 
fimilar temper and circumitances. 

44 What has been faid of the caufe of laughter does 
not amount to an exaft defcription, far lefs to a logi¬ 
cal definition: there being innumerable combinations 
of congruity and inconfiftency, of relation and contra¬ 
riety, of likenefs and diflimilitude, which are not lu¬ 
dicrous at all. If we could afcertain the peculiarities, 
of thefe, we fhould be able to charafterife with more, 
accuracy the general nature of ludicrous combination.. 

But before we proceed to this, it would be proper to 
evince, that of the prefent theory thus much at leaft is. 
true, that though every incongruous combination is 
not ludicrous, every ludicrous combination is incon¬ 
gruous. 

44 It is only by a detail of fafts or examples that 
any theory of this fort can be either eftablifhed or 
overthrown. By fuch a detail the foregoing theories 
have been, or may be, Ihown to be ill-founded, or not 
fufficiently comprehenfive. A fingle inftance of a 
laughable objeft, which neither unites, nor is fuppo¬ 
fed to unite, incongruous ideas, would likewife fhow the 
infufficiency of the prefent; nor will I undertake to 
prove (for indeed I cannot), that no fuch inftance. 
can be given. A complete enumeration of ludicrous, 
objefts it would be in vain to attempt: and therefore, 
we can never hope to afcertain, beyond the poffibility 
of doubt, that common quality which belongs to all 
ludicrous ideas that are,or have been, or may be, ima¬ 
gined. All that can be done in a cafe of this kind is 
to prove by a variety of examples, that the theory now 
propofed is more comprehenfive, and better founded, 
than any of the foregoing.” This our author after¬ 
wards {hows at full length ; but as the variety of ex¬ 
amples adduced by him would take up too much room, 
to be inferted here, and as every reader mull be ca¬ 
pable of adducing numberlefs inftances of ludicrous, 
cafes to himfelf, we fixall content ourfelves with the; 
above explanation of the different theories of laughter, 
referring thofe who defire further fatisfaftion to the 
treatife already quoted. 

LAVINGTON-east, a town of Wilts, 4 miles 
fouth of the Devizes, and 89 miles from London. It 
is called in hiftories Stepult-Lavington; but now 
Cheaping or Market-Lavington on account of its mar¬ 
kets, which are on Monday and Wednefday, the laft. 
a great corn-market. It is fuppofed to have been a 
market-town above 200 years. Here is a charity- 
fchool for 36 children, who have books given them,, 
and the girls are taught to knit and few.. 

LAVINIUM (anc. geog.), a town of Latium, fix 
miles to the eaft of Laurentum, according to an an¬ 
cient map; fo named from Lavinia, confort of JE- 
neas, and daughter of king Latinus, and built by 
the Trojans. The firft town of Roman original in 

Latium, 
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Launce Latium, and the feat of the Dii Penates, (Livy) : fi¬ 
ll tuated near the river Numicns, or Numicius; between 
Laureate, an j t ] le Tiber ./Eneas landed, according to Vir¬ 

gil. Holltcnius fuppofes the town to have Hood on 
an eminence, now called il Monte cli Levano. 

LAUNCE. See Lance. 

LAUNCESTON, a town of Cornwall in Eng¬ 
land, feated on the river Tamar, 214 miles from 
London. It is alfo called Dunhivid, from its fitua- 
tion on a down. Ring Henry III. made it a free 
borough. It was compofed before of two other bo¬ 
roughs, viz. Dunhivid and Newport. It has been the 
place for choofing knights of the fhire ever fince the 
reign of King Edward I. and the affizes-town ever 
fince Richard II. till by a late aft of parliament the 
lord chancellor or lord keeper was empowered to name 
any other place in the county for it; fince which the 
fummer affixes have been held at Bodmin. It was in- 
corpoi-ated by Queen Mary in 1555. It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen, has a free 
febool which was founded by Queen Elizabeth, and is 
a populous trading town. Its markets are on Thurfi 
day and Saturday, and it has four fairs. In the 3zd 
of Henry VIII. an aft was made for the repair of 
this and other decayed Cornifh boroughs; and it en¬ 
dowed this town with the privileges of a fanftuary, 
though it does not appear to have ufed them. It had 
a monaftery and a noble caftle, which, becaufe @f its 
ftrength, was called cajlle-terrible, and was given by 
King Richard I. to his brother, afterwards King 
John. Here are two charity-fchools for 48 children of 
both fexes, where the girls are taught to knit, few, 
and make bonelace, and are allowed what they can 
earn. Leland fays it was walled in his time, and one 
mile in compafs. Its lift of burgeffes commences in 
the 23d of Edward I. The lower part of its ancient 
caftle is made ufe of for the gaol. 

LAUNCH, in the fea-language, fignifies to put 
out: as, Launch the Jhip, that is, Put her out of dock ; 
launch aft, or forward, fpeaking of things that are 
flowed in the hold, is, put them more forward ; launch 
ho ! is a term ufed when a yard is hoifted high enough, 
and fignifies hoifl no more. See alfo Lanch. 

LAUNDER, in mineralogy, 'a name given in De- 
vonihire, and other places, to a long and fhallow 
trough, which receives the powdered ore after it 
comes out of the box or coffer, which is a fort of 
mortar, in which it is powered with iron peftles. 
The powdered ore, which is wafhed into the launder 
by the water from the coffer, is always fineft neareft 
the grate, and coarfer all the way down. 

LAURA, in church hiftory, a name given to a col- 
leftion of little cells at fome diftance from each other, 
in which the hermits in ancient times lived together in 
a wildernefs. 

Thefe hermits did not live in community, but each 
monk provided for himfelf in his dillinft cell. The 
moft celebrated lauras mentioned in ecclefiaftical hi¬ 
ftory were in Paleftine: as the laura of St Euthy- 
mus, at four or five leagues diftance from Jerufa- 
lem; the laura of St Saba, near the brook Ce- 
dron; the laura of the Towers, near the river Jor¬ 
dan, &c. 

Pqet-LAUREATE, an officer of the houfehold 


of the kings of Britain, whofe bufinefs confifts only in Lauren 
compofing an ode annunlly on his majefty’s birth-day, ‘ 
and on the new year; fometimes alfo, though rarely, 
on occafion of any remarkable viftory.—Of the firft 
inftitution of poets laureate, Mr Wharton has given 
the following account in his hiftory of Englifh poetry. 

“ Great confufion has entered into this fubjeft, on 
account of the degrees in grammar, which included 
rhetoric and verfification, anciently taken in our uni- 
verfities, particularly at Oxford: on which occafion, 
a wreath of laurel was prefented to the new graduate, 
who was afterwards ufually ityled Poela Laurentus. 

Thefe fcholaftic laureations, however, feem to have 
given rife to the appellation in queftion. I will give 
fome inftances at Oxford, which at the fame time will 
explain the nature of the ftudies for which our acade¬ 
mical philologifts received their rewards. About the 
year 1470, one John Watfon, a ftudent in grammar, 
obtained a conceffion to be graduated and lamented in 
that fcience; on condition that he compofed one hun¬ 
dred Latin verfes in praife of the univerfity, and a La¬ 
tin comedy. Another grammarian was diftinguilhed. 
with the fame badge, after having ftipulated, that, at 
the next public aft, he would affix the fame number 
of hexameters on the great gates of St Mary’s church, 
that they might be feen by the whole univerfity. This 
was at that period the moft convenient mode of publi¬ 
cation. About the fame time, our Maurice Byrchen- 
faw, a fcholar in rhetoric, fupplicated to be admitted 
to read leftures, that is, to take a degree in that fa¬ 
culty ; and his petition was granted, with a provifion, 
that he fhould write one hundred verfes on the glory 
of the univerfity, and not fuffer Ovid’s Art of Love, 
and the Elegies of Pamphilus, to be ftudied in audi¬ 
tory. Not long afterwards, one John Bulman, ano¬ 
ther rhetorician, having complied with the terms im- 
pofed, cf explaining the firft book of Tally’s Offices,, 
and likewife the firft of his Epiftles, without any pe¬ 
cuniary emolument, was graduated in rhetoric ; and a 
crown of laurel was publicly placed on his head by the 
hands of the chancellor of the univerfity. About the 
year 1489, Skelton was laureated at Oxford, and in 
the year 1493 was permitted to wear his laurel at 
Cambridge. Robert Whittington affords the laft in-, 
fiance of a rhetorical degree at Oxford. He was a fe- 
cular prieft, and eminent for his various treatifes in 
grammar, and for his facility in Latin poetry : having 
exercifed his art many years, and fubmitting to the 
cuftomary demand of an hundred verfes, he was ho¬ 
noured with the laurel in the year 1312. 

“ With regard to the poet-laureate of the kings of 
England, he is undoubtedly the fame that is ftyied the 
king’s vetfifier, and to whom 100 fhillings were paid as 
his animal ftipend in the year 1251. But v/h.n or 
how that title commenced, and whether this officer 
was ever folemnly crowned with laurel at his firft inve- 
ftiture, I will not pretend to determine, after the 
fearches of the learned Selden on this queftion iiave 
proved unfuccefsful. It feems moft probable, that the 
barbarous and inglorious name of verftfier gradually 
gave way to an appellation of more elegance and dig¬ 
nity : or rather, that at length thofe only were in 
general, invited to this appointment, who had received' 
academical fanftion, and had merited a crown, of lau¬ 
rel 
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.Laureate rel in the univerfities for their abilities in Latin com¬ 
il tm pofition, particularly Latin verification. Thus the 
- n - king’s laureate was nothing more than ‘ a graduated , 
•— ~f— rhetorician employed in the fervice of the king.’ That 
he originally wrote in Latin, appears from the ancient 
title verjificater : and may be moreover collected from 
the two Latin poems, which Bafton and Gulielmus, 
who appear to have refpedively affed in the capacity 
of royal poets to Richard I. and Edward II. officially 
compofed on Richard’s crufade, and Edward’s fiege of 
Striveling caftle. ' - 

“ Andrew Bernard, fucceffively poet-laureate of 
Henry VII. and VIII. affords a ftill ftronger proof 
that this officer was a Latin fcholar. He was a na¬ 
tive of Tholoufe, and an Aguftine monk. He was 
not only ^ the king’s poet-laureate, as it is fuppofeJ, 
but his hiftoriographer, and preceptor in grammar to 
Prince Arthur. He obtained many eccLliaftical pre¬ 
ferments in England. All the pieces now to be found, 
which he wrote in the character of poet-laureate, are 
in Latin. Thefe. are,. “ An AJdrefs to Henry VIII. 
for the moft aufpicious beginning of the 10th year of 
his reign, with an Epilholamium on the marriage of 
Francis the dauphin of France with the king’s daugh¬ 
ter A New Tear’s Gift for the 1515; and, Verfes 
wifiling profperity to his majefty’s 13th year. He has 
left fome Latin hymns; and many of his Latin profe 
pieces, which he wrote in the quality of hiftoriogra- 
pher to both monUrchs, are remaining. 

“ I am of opinion, that it was not cuftomary for 
the royal laureate to write in Engliffi, till the refor¬ 
mation of religion had begun to diminifli the venera¬ 
tion for the Latin language; or, rather, till the love 
of novelty, and a better fenfe of things, had baniflied 
the narrow pedantries of monaftic erudition, and taught 
us to cultivate our native tongue.” 

LAUREL. See Prunus and Laurus. 

Laurels, pieces of gold coined in the year 1619, 
with the king’s head laureated, which gave them the 
name of laurels ; the 20 s. pieces whereof were mark- 
ked with XX. the 10 s. X. and the 5 s. pieces with V. 
LAURENS Castra. See Laurentum. 
.LAURENTALIA, or Larentalia, called alfo 
J.arentincJia, Laurentales, and Larentales, heads cele¬ 
brated among the_Rortans on the 10th of the kalends 
of January, or 23d of December, in memory of Acca 
Laurcntia, wife of the fhepherd Fauftulus, and nutie 
of Romulus and Remus. y* 

Acca Laurentia, from whom the folemnity took its 
name, is reprefented as no lefs remarkable for the beau- 
tv of her perfon, than her lafeivioufnefs; on account 
of which, ihe was nick-named by her neighbours htpa, 
“ ihe-wolfi” which is faid to have given rife to the 
tradition of Romulus and Remus being fuckled by a 
wolf. She afterwards married a very rich man, who 
brought her great wealth, which, at her death, Ihe 
left to the Roman people; in confideratio.n whereof 
they performed to her thefe honours.; though others re- 
piefent the feaft as held in honour of Jupiter Lallans. 
■Sec Laulnt.'nalia and Lares. 

LAlJ ‘IjpNTItTS, one of the firft printers, and, 
according to fome, the inventor of the art, was born 
at Haerlem about the year 13.70, and executed feveral 
■departments of magiftracy of that. city. Thofe wri- 


ters are miftaken who affign to him the furname of Liuren- 
Cojlcr, or affert that the office of cedituus was heredi- tiu». 
tary in his family. In a diploma of Albert of Bava- 
ria in 1380, in which, among other citizens cf Haer¬ 
lem, cur Laurentius’s father ; s mentioned by the 
name of joauics Laurendi flius Beroldus is call¬ 
ed adltu-us, who was furely^of another family; and 
in 1396 and 1398, Heuricus a Lunen enjoyed that 
office; after whofe reiignation, Count Albert confer¬ 
ring cn the citizens the privilege of electing their 
sedituus, they, probably foon after, fixed on Lauren- 
tius; who was ^afterwards called Cojler from his of¬ 
fice, and not from his family-name, as he was defend¬ 
ed from an illegitimate branch of the Gens Bredero- 
dia. Kis office was v-ery lucrative,; and that he was a 
man cf great property, the elegance of his houfe may 
tefiify. That he was the inventor of printing, is af- 
ferted in the narrative of Junius. His firft work was 
an Horarium, containing the letters of the alphabet, 
the Lord’s prayer, the 'apoftle’s creed, and two or 
three ffiort prayers; the next was the Speculum falutis, 
in which he introduced pictures on wooden blocks ; then 
Donatus, the larger fize; and afterwards the fame 
work in a lefs fize. - All thefe were printed on feparate 
mbvealle wooden types faftened together by threads. 

If it be thought improbable, that fo ingenious a man 
fhould have proceeded no farther than the invention 
of wooden types ; it may be anfwered, that he printed 
for profit, not for fame; and wooden types were not 
only at that time made. fooner and cheaper than me¬ 
tal could be, but were fufficiently durable for the 
frnall impreffions of each bock he muff neceffarily have 
printed.—His prefs was nearly fhaped like the com¬ 
mon wine-prefles.—He printed fome copies of all his 
books both on paper and vellum.—It has been very 
erroneoufly fuppoied, that be quitted the profeffion, 

' and died broken-hearted ; but it is certain, that he 
did not live to fee the art brought to .perfedtion.—He 
died in 1440, aged 70; and was fucceeded either by 
his fon-in-law Thomas Peter, who married his only 
daughter Lucia; or by their immediate defendants, 

Peter, Andrew, and Thomas; who were old enough 
(even if their father was dead, as it is likely he was) 
to conduft the bufinefs, the eldeft being at leaft 22 
or 23. What "books'they printed it is not eafy to 
determine; they having, alter the example of Lauren- 
tius (more anxious for profit than for fame), neither 
added to their bocks their names, the place where 
they were printed, or the date of the year. Their 
firft effays w ere new editions of Donatus and the Specu¬ 
lum. They aftei wards reprinted the latter, with a 
'Latin tranfiation, in which they ufed their grandfa¬ 
ther’s wooden pictures ; and printed the book partly 
on wooden blocks, partly on wooden feparate types, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Meermaxi, who has given an exadt en¬ 
graving of each fort, taken from different parts of the 
fame book, which was publifhed between the years 
1442 and 1450. ..Nor did they flop here : they conti¬ 
nued to print feveral editions of the Speculum , both in 
Latin-and in Dutch ; and many other works, particu¬ 
larly n Hifloria Alexandri Magni;” “ Flavii Vedatii 
[For Fegetid] Renati Epitome de Re Milituri;” and 
“ Opera varia a Thomas Kempis.” Of each of thefe 
Mr Meerman has given an engraved Tpecimen. They 
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Ljareii- were all printed with feparate wooden 'types ; and, by 
tium their great neatnefs, are a proof that the defeendants 
. I of Laurentius were induftrious in improving his inven- 
v ja ” rua ‘ , tion. Kempis was printed at Haerlem in 147 a, and 
was the laft known work of Laurentius’s defeendants, 
who foon after difpofed of all, their materials, and 
• probably quitted the employment; as the ufe of fuftle 
types was about that time univerfally diffufed through 
Holland by the fettling of Martens at Aloft, where he 
purfued? the art with reputation for upwards of 60 years. 
See (Hiftory of) Printing. 

LAURENTIUM, or Laurens Castra, (anc. 
geog.), a town of Latium, fuppofed to be the royal 
refidence of thofe moft ancient kings Latinus, Pious, 
and Faunus, (Virgil). Hither the emperor Commp- 
dus retired during a peftilence. Its name was from 
an adjoining grove of bay-trees, midway between Oftia 
and Antium. Sppofed to have flood in the place now 
called San Lorenzo ; which feems to be confirmed from 
the Via Laurentina leading to Rome. 

LAURO (Philippo), a celebrated painter, born at 
Rome in 1633. He learned the firft rudiments of the 
■art from his father Balthafar, who was himfelf a good 
painter. He afterward ftudied under Angelo Caro- 
fello, his brother-in-law ; and proved fo great a profi¬ 
cient, that in a fhart time he far furpailed his tutor in 
defign, colouring, and elegance of tafte. He applied 
himfelf to painting hiftorical fubje&s in a fmall iize, 
enriching the back-grounds with lively landfcapes, that 
afforded the eye and the judgment equal entertain¬ 
ment ; but though his fmall paintings are beft appro¬ 
ved, he finifhed 'feveral grand compofitions for altar- 
pieces that were highly efteemed. He died in 1694; 
and his works are eagerly bought up at high prices 
all over Europe. 

Laurq, or Lrnron (anc. geog.) a town of the Hi¬ 
ther Spain, where Cm pompeius, foil of Fompey the 
Great, was defeated and flain. Now Lorigne, five 
leagues to the north Libia in Valencia. 

LAURUS, the bay-te-.ee : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the enneandria clafs of 
plants,; and in the natural method ranking under the 
12th order, Holomcee. There is no calyx ; the corol¬ 
la is calycine, or ferving in place of the calyx, and {ex- 
partite; the nefiarium with three glandules, each ter¬ 
minated by two briftles.furrounding the germen. The 
' interior filaments fumifhed with glandules at the bafe ; 
the fruit a monofp.ermous plum. 

Species. 1. The nobilis, or evergreen bay-tree, is a 
native of Italy, and hath an upright trunk branching 
on every fide from the bottom upward; with fpear- 
fhaped, nervous, ftiff, evergreen leaves, three inches 
long and two broad ; and fmall, yellowifli, quadrifid, 
dioecious flowers, fucceeded by red berries in ,autumn 
and winter. Of this .fpecies there are varieties, with 
broad, narrow, ftriped, or waved leaves. 2. The aefti- 
valis, or deciduous bay, grows naturally in North Ame- 
iica. It rifes with an upright ftem, covered with, a 
purplifh bark; having oblong, oval, acuminated, vein¬ 
ed, deciduous leaves, two or three inches long, and half 
as broad, growing oppofite ; with fmall white flowers 
fucceeded by x red berries. 3. The benzoin, or benja¬ 
min tree, is alfo a native of North Americagrows 
15 or 20 feet high, divided into a very branchy head ; 
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with oval, acute, deciduous leaves, three or four inches 
long, and half as broad; and fmall yellowifh flowers, 
not fucceeded by berries in Britain. 4. The faffa- 
fras is a native of the fame country. It hath a ftifub- 
like ftraight ftem, garnilhed with both oval and three- 
lobed, ftiining, deciduous leaves, of different fizes, from 
three to fix inches long, and near as broad, with fmall 
yellowifh flowers fucceeded by blackifh berries, but not 
in Britain. 5. The indica, or Indian bay-tree, rifes 
with an upright ftraight trunk, branching regularly 
20 or 30 feet high; adorned with very large, fpear- 
fhaped, plane, nervous, evergreen leaves on reddifh 
footftalks ; and bunches of fmall whitifh-green flowers, 
fucceeded by large oval black berries which do not ri¬ 
pen in Britain. 6. The borbonia, or Carolina red bay- 
tree, rifes with an upright ftraight ftem, branching 15 
or 20 feet high ; with large, fpear-fhaped, evergreen 
leaves, tranfverfely veined; and long bunches of 
flowers on red footftalks, fucceeded by large blue ber¬ 
ries fitting in red cups, 7. The camphora, or cam¬ 
phor-tree, grows naturally in the woods of the weftern 
parts of Japan, and in the adjacent iflands. The root 
ffnells ftronger of camphor than any of the other parts, 
and yields it in greater plenty. The bark of the ftalk 
is outwardly fomewhat rough ; but in the inner fur- 
face fmooth and mucous,, and therefore eafily fepara- 
ted from the wood, which is dry and of a white co¬ 
lour. The leaves ftand upon flender footftalks, have 
an entire undulated margin, running out into a point; 
have the upper furface of a lively and ftiining green, 
the lower herbaceous and filky ; and are furnifhed with 
a few lateral nerves, which ftretch arch-wife to the cir¬ 
cumference, and frequently terminate in fmall warts 
acircumftance peculiar to this fpecies of'laurus. The 
flowers are produced on the tops of footftalks, which 
proceed from the arm-pits of the leaves ; but not till 
the tree has, attained confiderable age and fize. The 
flower-ftalks are flender, branched at the top, and di¬ 
vided into very fhort pedicles, each fupporting a An¬ 
gle flower. Thefe flowers are white, and confift of fix, 
petals, which are fucceeded by a purple and ftiining 
berry of the fize of a pea, and in figure fomewhat top- 
fliaped. It is compofed of a foft pulpy fubftance that 
is purple, and has the tafte of cloves and camphor,5- 
and of a nucleus or kernel of the fize of a pepper, that 
is covered with a black, ftiining, oily corticle, of an. 
infipid tafte. 8. The cinnamornum, or cinnamon-tree, 
is a native of Ceylon. It hath a large root, and di¬ 
vides into feveral branches, covered with a bark,, 
which on the outer fide is of a greyifh brown, and on 
the infide has a reddifh call. The wood of the root is 
hard, white, and has no fmell. The body of the tree,, 
which grows to the height of 20 or 30 feet, is covere.d 
as well as its numerous branches,, with a bark which 
at firft is green and afterwards red. The leaf is long¬ 
er and narrower than the common bay-tree ; and it is 
three-nerved, the nerves vanifhing towards the top. 
When firft unfolded, it is of a flame colour : but after 
it has been for fome time expofed to the air, and grows 
dry, it changes to a- deep green on the upper furface, 
and 1 to a lighter on the lower.. The flowers are fmall. 
and white, and grow in large bunches at the extremi¬ 
ty of the branches : they have an agreeable- fmell,.. 
fomething like that, of, the, lily of the, valley. The fruit, 
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I.nurus, Is . fjiaped like an acorn, but is not fo large. 9, The 
v „ caffia^ or bafe cinnamon, has lanceolated leaves triple- 
nerved. 10. The Perfea, avocado-pear tree, or alli¬ 
gator pear, rifes to a confiderable height, with a ftraight 
trunk, of which the bark and wood are of a greyifh 
colour. The leaves are long, oval, pointed, of afub- 
ftance like leather, and of a beautiful green polour. 
The flowers are produced in large knots or clufters at 
the extremities of the branches, and confift each of fix' 
petals difpofed in the form of a ftar, and of a dirty- 
white or yellow colour, with an agreeable odour, 
which diffufes itfelf to a confiderable diftanee. It is a 
native of the Weft Indies. The Perfea begins to bear 
two years and a half, or at moil three years after be¬ 
ing planted ; and, like moil of the trees in warm cli¬ 
mates, bears twice a year. There are two other fpe- 
cies of this genus, but poffeffed of no remarkable pro¬ 
perties. 

Culture. The fir ft fpecies is propagated by layers, 
or by the berries. In order to raife a quantity of thefe 
trees by layers, fome ftools fhould be planted for the 
purpofe; and after thefe are fhot .about a yard high, 
the branches muft be brought down to the ground in 
the winter, all the preceding fummer’s {hoots laid on 
it, and pegged down (being firft flit in the joint), and 
the leaves taken off, which would otherwife be under 
ground. In one year’s time thefe layers will have ta¬ 
ken root; and in the fpring they fhould be taken up, 
and planted in the nurfery a foot afunder, in rows two 
feet diftanee. After they are planted-out, if the wea¬ 
ther fhould prove dry; they muft be conftantly water¬ 
ed ; for without fuch care, it is difficult to make this 
tree grow. After they have taken well to the ground, 
they will require ho farther trouble than keeping them 
clean from weeds, and digging between the rows each 
winter, till they are finally planted out. 2. In order 
to raife this tree from the berries, they ought to hang 
on the trees till about January before they are gather¬ 
ed. A well-fheltered fpot of ground for the feminary 
muft be made choice of; and having the mould fmooth 
and fine, they fhould be fown foon after they are ga¬ 
thered, in beds or drills, rather more than half an inch 
deep. Towards the clofe of the fpring the plants will 
-come up, and during fummer muft be duly atttended, 
by watering and weeding. In the winter following, 
their fheltered fituation muft not be trufted to, to de¬ 
fend them from the froft : Fufze-bufhes, or fome fitch 
things, ought to be ftuck in rows between the beds or 
-drills, to guard them from the black frofts. Indeed, 
without this precaution, if the winter fhould prove 
very frofty, few of the young feedlings will be alive in 
fpring. During the following fummer, weeding and 
watering muft be obferved, and the winter after that 
■they fhould be defended with covering as before ; for 
they will be ftill in danger of being deftroyed by fevere 
frofts. In the enfuing fpring, the ftrongeft may be ta¬ 
ken out of the feed-beds, and planted in the nurfery 
way ; though, if they have not by that time made good 
fhoots, it will be advifeable to let them remain in their 
beds till the third fpring ; for a fmall plant of this 
kind is with more difficulty made to grow than one 
which is larger. When they are planted in the 'nur¬ 
fery, the diftanee which fhould be allowed them is the 
fame as the layers, a foot afunder and two feet diftanee 
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in the . rows; afld this will not be found too clofe 5 Laulrusj 
for notwithftanding the greateft care is exerted in *— 

planting them in the nurfery, even making choice of 
rainy and cloudy weather, which muft always be ob¬ 
ferved in fetting them out, many of them will be loft 
by being tranfplanted. After they are thus planted 
out in the nurfery, -whether layers or feedlings, they 
muft be ftill watered in dry weather, kept free from 
weeds, and the rows dug between every winter. You 
will even find, that thofe plants which fuffer leaft by be¬ 
ing tranfplanted will have met with a check, which they- 
will not recover in two or three years; and till they have 
acquired new ftrength they fhould not be taken from 
the nurfery; but when they appear to be good ftiff 
plants, having the year before made a vigorous flioot, 
they will be then proper plants for planting out where 
they are to remain. Holes fhould be got ready for 
their reception ; and as foon as the firft autumnal rains 
fall, the ■ work fhould be fet about, efpecially if the 
land be gravelly or dry; but if it be moift, the fpring 
will do as well. Being now planted at one yard di- 
ftance, they will make a poor progrefs for two or 
three years more ; but after this, when they have 
overcome all thefe difficulties, they will grow very 
faft, and arrive to be good trees in a few years. Al¬ 
though this tree flourifhes beft in old gardens, where 
the foil has been made rich and deep, and loves the 
(hade, Hanbury tells us, “ it thrives neverthelefs ex¬ 
ceedingly well in our hotteft gravels and fands; and 
after it has, furmounted the hardfhips of tranfplanting, 
will grow in fuch fituations extremely faft, and arrive 
to a large bulk.” 

The propagation of the three next forts of trees may 
be performed two or three ways, 1. By the feeds. 

Thefe we receive from the places where the trees grow 
naturally, in the fpring. They fhould be preferved in 
fand; and as foon as they arrive, fhould be fown in 
largilh pots an inch deep. The foil for their recep¬ 
tion fhould be taken from a rich pafture at leaft a year 
before, with the fward. It fhould alfo be laid on an 
heap, and frequently turned, until the fward is grown 
rotten, and the whole appears well mixed and fine. If 
the pafture from whence it was taken near the furface 
is a fandy loam, this is,lhe beft compoft for thefe feeds; 
if not, a fmall addition of drift ,or fea-fand fhould be 
added, and well mixed with the other mould. After 
filling dig, pots with this ffil, the feeds fhould be fown 
an inch ‘deep ; and then they fhould be plunged into 
common mould up to the rim. If the foil be natural¬ 
ly moift, it will keep them cooler, and be better; and 
if the place be well fheltered and fhaded, it will be bet¬ 
ter ftill. Nothing more than weeding, which muft be 
conftantly obferved during the fummer, will be necef- 
fary; and in this Ration they may remain, until the 
March following: about the middle of which month, 
having ^prepared a good hot-bed, the pots fhould be ta¬ 
ken up and plunged therein. Soon after the feeds will 
come up ; and when the young plants have fufficient- 
ly received the benefit of this bed, they fhould be enu. 
red by degrees to the open air. Weeding and Water¬ 
ing muft be obferved during the fummer; and at the 
approach of the cold weather in the autumn, they 
Ibould be removed under a' hot-bed frame, or fome 
cover, to be protected from the frofts during the win¬ 
ter. 
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ter. In the fpring, when this danger is, over, they 
fhould relume their firft ftatior.: namely, the pots 
fhould be plunged up to the rim, as when the feeds 
were firft fown: and if this place be well Iheltcred, 
they may remain there all winter ; if not, and fevere 
frofts threaten, they Ihould be taken up and placed 
under cover as before. After they have been thus ma¬ 
naged three years from the feeds, they fliould be taken 
out of the pots with care, and planted in the nurfery- 
ground at fmall diftances, where they may remain 
until they are ftrong enough to be finally fet out. By 
fowing the feeds in pots, and affifting them hy an hot¬ 
bed, a year at leaft is faved ; for they hardly ever 
come up, when fown in a natural border, under two 
years from the feeds ; nay, they have been known to 
remain three, and even fome plants to come up the 
fourth year after fowing; which at once fhows the 
preference of the former practice, and fhould caution 
all who have not fuch convenience, not to be too hafty 
in difturbing the beds when the feeds are fown in the 
natural ground ; as, efpecially if they are not well pre- 
ferved in mould or fand, thefe may be fome years be¬ 
fore they appear. Indeed, it is the long time we are 
in obtaining thefe plants, either by feeds, layers, &c. 
that makes them at prefent fo very fcarce amongft us. 
2. Thefe plants may alfo be increafed by layers; but 
very {lowly; for they will be two, and fometimes three, 
or even four years, before they have ftruck out good 
roots; though the Benjamin tree is propagated the 
fafteft by this method. The young twigs fhould be 
laid in the ground in the autumn ; and it will be found 
that twifting the wire round the bud, fo as in fome de¬ 
gree to flop the progrefs of the fap, and taking away 
with a knife a little of the bark, is a more efteftual 
method of obtaing good roots foon than by the flit 
or twifting, efpecially when pradlifed on the faflafras 
tree. 3. Plants of thefe forts are likewife fometimes 
obtained by fucker.*., which they will at all times throw 
out, and which may be often taken off with pretty good 
roots ; but when they are weak, and with bad roots, 
they fhould be planted in pots, and affifted by a mode¬ 
rate heat in a bed : With fuch management they will 
be good plants by the autumn, and in the fpring may 
be planted out any where. 4. Cuttings of thefe trees, 
when planted in a good bark-bed, and duly watered, 
will alfo oftentimes grow. “When this method is prac- 
tifed, and plants obtained, they muft be inured by de¬ 
grees to the open air, till they are hardy enough to be 
finally planted out. , 

The Indian bay, the camphor, the avocado, and 
the cinnamon-tree, require the treatment common to 
reen-houfe plants ; the latter, however, is rather a 
ove plant in this country.—Of its culture or propa¬ 
gation in its native places, no particular account has 
b^eu given by botanical writers ; but it will now be¬ 
come an important confideration, fince this valuable 
tree has been planted in the Weft Indies. Of the 
advantages promifed by th : s acquifition we are in¬ 
debted for the ;firft accounts to Dr Wright in 1 787 -f-; 
from whom alfo we learn that its propagation is very 
eafy, and its culture requires litt’c care, as more parti¬ 
cularly noticed below. Since that time, fome observa¬ 
tions hy Dr Dancer, relative to its cultivation, have 
appeared in the Tranfadiions * of tire Socictv cf Arts, 
Vo 1. IX. 


&c. Thefe obfervations confirm, without adding any 
thing eflential to the concife notice of Dr Wright. 
We are informed, that as the tree “ puts out nume¬ 
rous fide-branches, with a denfe foliage, from the very 
bottom of the trunk; this furnifhes an opportunity 
of obtaining plenty of layers, and facilitates the 
propagation of the tree, as it does not perfect its 
feeds in any quantity under fix or feven years ; 
when it becomes fo plentifully loaded, that a iingle 
tree is fufficient almoft for a colony. It feems to 
delight in a loofe moift foil, and to require a fouth- 
ern afpedt; the trees, thus planted, flourifhing better 
than others growing in loam and not fo well ex- 
pofed to the fun. When healthy, it is (from layers) 
of a pretty quick growth, reaching in eight years the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, is very fpreading, and 
furnifhed with numerous branches of a fit fize for de¬ 
cortication, The feeds, however, are a long time in 
coming up, and the plants make fmall progrefs for the 
firft year or two.’’ It is added, that “ the birds ap¬ 
pear to be very fond of the berries, and will probably 
propagate this tree in the feme way they do many 
others every where over the ifland ; fo that in a fhort 
time it will grow fpontaneoufly, or without cultiva¬ 
tion.” The age for decortication, faid above to be 
eight years, it will be obferved, is different from that 
fpecified below for the trees in Ceylon. 

Ufes. Evelyn fays, he has feen bay trees near 30 
feet high, and almoft two feet in diameter ; and enu¬ 
merates the bay amongft ufeful trees. Hanbury 
catches at this idea, and tells us in general terms, that 
“ it will grow to 30 feet in height, with a trunk of 
two feet in diameter and accordingly he arranges it 
among his foreft trees : he acknowledges, however, at 
the fame time, that the wood is of little value. The 
bay is neverthelefs a fine aromatic and a beautiful ever¬ 
green : It is faid to be the true laurus or laurel of the 
ancients, with which they adorned the brows of their 
fuccefsful generals. Like the holly, box, and laurel, 
the bay will bear the fhade and drip of taller trees ; 
and it is upon the whole a very defirable, as being a 
very ornamental, evergreen. 

The leaves and berries of this tree have a moderate¬ 
ly ftrong aromatic fmell, and a warm, bitterifh, pun¬ 
gent tafte: the berries are ftronger in both refpedts 
than the leaves, and afFord in di(filiation a larger 
quantity of efiential aromatic oil; they yield alfo an 
almoft infipid oil to the prefs, in confequence of which 
they prove unftuous in the mouth. They are warm 
carminatives, and fometimes exhibited in this inten¬ 
tion againft flatulent colics, and likewife in hyfterical 
diforders. Their principal ufe in the prefent practice 
is in glyfters, and fome external applications. The de¬ 
ciduous bay, in a moift rich foil, in which it princi¬ 
pally delights, will grow to be about 16 feet high; 
but in fome foils, that are poffelfed of the oppofite 
qualities, it will hardly arrive at half that height. The 
flowers are fucceeded in May by large red berries, 
which never ripen in England ; fo that, notwithft,aid¬ 
ing the leaves in fummer are very pretty, and the co¬ 
lour of the bark makes a variety in winter, it is prin¬ 
cipally the fcarcity of this plant which makes it valu¬ 
able. 

The lenzoin tree will grow to a much larger fize 
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Munis, than tlie other, and its branches are more numerous. 
v They are fmooth, and ci' a fine light-green colour. 
The leaves on their upper furface are fmooth and of 
a fine light-green colour, but their under furface is ve- 
nofe, and of a whitifh caff. When bruifed, they emit 
a fine fragrance. This tree was formerly miftaken 
for that which produces the drug called benzoin ; which 
is now known to be obtained from a fpecies of ftyrax. 
See Sty rax. 

The faflafras will grow to nearly the height of the 
others, though the branches are not fo numerous. Its 
bark is fmooth, and of a red colour, which beautifully 
diilinguifiies it in winter; whilft the fine fhining green of 
its leaves conftitutes its greateft beauty in fummer. In 
thefe, indeed there is a variety, and a very extraor¬ 
dinary one. Some are large, and of an oval figure; 
others are fmaller, and of the fame fhape; whilil o- 
thers again are fo divided into three lobes, as to re¬ 
ferable the leaves of fome forts of the fig-tree. In A- 
merica, the faflafras generally flands Angle in the 
woods, and along the fences .round the fields. It 
flowers in May before the leaves come out; and being 
entirely covered with them, it is diftinguiflred at a 
great alliance by their beautiful yellow colour. 

The root of the faflafras has a fragant fmell, and a 
fweetifh, aromatic, fubacrid tafte; the bark taftes 
much ftronger than any other part, and the fmall 
twigs ftronger than the large pieces. It is a warm 
aperient and corroborant, and frequently employed 
with good fucccfs for purifying and fweetening the 
blood and juices. For thefe purpofes, infufions made 
from the raftped root or bark may be drank as tea. In 
fome conftitutions indeed, fuch liquors are, by their 
fragrance, apt, on firffi taking them, to affedt the 
head ; but in fuch cafes they may be advantageoufly 
freed from their flavour by boiling, A decodlion of 
faflafras, boiled down to the confidence of an extradl, 
proves fimply bitteriffi and fubaftrlngent. Hoffman 
affures us, that he has frequently given this extradt to 
the quantity of a fcruple at a time, with remarkable 
fuecefs, for ftrengthening the tone of the vifeera In ca¬ 
chexies ; as alfo in the decline of intermittent fevers, 
and in hypochondiiacal fpafms. Saffafras yields in di- 
ftillation an extremely fragrant oil of a penetrating 
pungent tafte, fo ponderous (notwithftanding the 
lightnefs of the drug itfelf) as to fink in water. Rec¬ 
tified fpirit extradls the whole tafte and fmell of fafla¬ 
fras ; and elevates nothing in evaporation: hence the 
fpirituous extradl proves the moft elegant and efficacious 
preparation, as containing the virtue of the root entire. 

The bark of this tree is ufed by the women in Pen- 
fylvania and other parts of North America in dying 
\vorfted a fine lading orange-eolour, which does not 
fade in the fun. They ufe urine inftead of alum in 
dying ; and boil the dye in a brafs boiler, becaufe in 
an iron vefttl it does not yield fo fine a colour. The 
wood is made ufe of for- pofts belonging to the inclo- 
, fares, for it is laid to lad a long time in the ground : 
in it is likewife find, that there is hardly any kind of 
wood which is more attacked by worms than this when 
it is expofed- to the air without cover; and that in a 
Ihort time it is quite worm-eaten through and through. 
On cutting fome part of the faflafras tree, or its 
'hoots and holding it to the nofe, it has a ftrong but 


pleafant fmell. Some people peel the root, and boil Laurui. 
the peel with the beer which they are brewing, becaufe “ 
they believe it wholefome. For the fame reafon, the 
peel is put into brandy either win d it is diddling or 
after it is made. Profeflbr Kalm informs us, that a de- 
coition of the root of faflafras in water, drank every 
morning, is ufed with Tuccefs in the dropfy.—When 
part of a wood is deftined for cultivation, the faflafras 
trees are commonly left upon it, becaufe they have a 
very thick foliage, and afford a cool fhade to the cattle 
during the great heats. Some people get their bed- 
pods made of faflafras wood, in order to expel the 
bugs ; for its ftrong feent, it is faid, prevents thofe 
vermin from fettling in them. For two or three years 
together this has the defired effedl, or about as long 
as the wood keeps its ftrong aromatic fmell; but after 
that time it has been obferved to lofe its effect. In 
Pennfylvania fome people put chips of faflafras into 
their chefts, where they keep all forts of woollen fluffs, 
in order to expel the moths (or larvae or caterpillars of 
moths or tinies) which commonly fettle in them in 
fummer. The root keeps its fmell for a long while : 

Profeffor Kalm faw one which had lain five or fix years 
in the drawer of a table, and ftill preferved the ftrength 
of its feent. The people alfo gather its flowers, and 
ufe it as tea. 

Th zperfca, or alligator pear tree, iscultivateduniverfally 
in the Weft Indies by all ranks of people. The fruit is 
pear-fhaped, and from one to. two pounds in weight. 

On removing a green ikin or covering, we come to a 
yellow butyraceous fubftance ; and in the heart find a 
large round feed or ftone, which is unequal in the fur¬ 
face, and exceedingly hard and woody. This fruit is 
ripe in Auguft and September, and conftitutes one of 
the moft agreeable articles of diet for fix or eight 
weeks to the negroes. Thefe pears, with a little fait 
and a plantain or two, afford a hearty meal. They are 
alfo ferved up at the tables of white people as choice 
fruit. When the pear is ripe, the yellow ©r eatable 
fubftance is firmer than butter, and taftes fomewhat 
like butter or marrow : hence it is called by fome the 
•vegetable marrow. But however excellent this fruit is 
when ripe, it is very dangerous when pulled and eaten 
before maturity. Dr Wright fays, he has repeatedly 
known it to produce fever and dyfentery, which were 
removed with difficulty.—The leaves of this tree and. 
thofe of the head-vine or wild liquorice are made into 
pectoral decodtions by the common people.—The large 
ftone is ufed for marking linen. The cloth is tied or 
held over the ftone, and the letters are pricked out bv 
a needle through the cloth and into the feed. The 
ftain is a reddifh brown, which never wafhes out.— 

The buds of the alligator tree are faid to be ufed 
with fuccefs in ptil’ans againft the venereal difeafe. An 
infufion of them in water, drank in the morning fad¬ 
ing, is ftrongly recommended for diflodging coagula¬ 
ted blood in the ftomach produced by a fall or a fe- 
vere ftroke on that important entrail. “ The wild 
boars in the Eaft Indies (fays Labat) eat greedily of 
the mammees and avocado pears, which give their flefh 
alufeious and moft agreeable favour.” 

Caflia. The bark of this fpecies is known in the 
{hops by the name of cajfia lignea. This bark, which 
is imported from different, parts of the Eaft Indies 

and 
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Laurus and from China, has a very near rcfemblancc to 
—"*—"" the cinnamon; though diftinguifhablc from it by 
being of a thicker and coarfer appearance, and by 
its breaking fhort and fmooth, while the cinnamou 
breaks fibrous andlhivery.—It refemblcs cinnamon ftiil 
more exactly in its aromatic flavour than in its external 
appearance ; and feems only to differ from it in being 
fomewhat weaker, in abounding more with a vifcous 
mucilaginous matter, and in being lefs aftringent. 
Accordingly, it has not only a place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia, but is alfo the bafis of a dillilled wa¬ 
ter. It is perhaps furpriling that the London college 
have given it no place in their lifts. But although 
it does not enter their pharmacopoeia, yet we may 
venture to albert, that it will not be ncgledlcd by the 
apothecaries. At prefent it is very common with many 
of them to fubftitute the caflia in every cafe for the 
more expenfive article cinnamon : and indeed almoft 
the whole of what is at prefent fold under the title 
either of fimple or fpirituous cinnamon-water is en¬ 
tirely prepared from caffia ; and not even entirely from 
the bark, but from a mixture of the bark and buds. 

Cinnamon is the under-bark of the cinnamomum. 
The belt feafon for feparating it from the outer- 
bark, which is grey and rugged, is the fpring, 
when the fap flows in the greatefl abundance. It 
is cut into thin flices, and expofed to the fun, and 
curls up in drying.—The old trees produce a coarfe 
kind of cinnamon ; the fpice is in perfection only when 
the trees are not older than three or four years. When 
the trunk has been flripped of its bark, it receives no 
further nourifhment; but the root is Hill alive, and 
continues to throw out frefh fhoots. The fruit of the 
tree is fhaped like an acorn, but is not fo large. Its feed, 
when boiled in water, yields an oil which fwims at top, 
and takes fire. If left to cool, it hardens into a white 
fubftance, of which candles are made, which have an 
agreeable fmell, and are referved for the ufe of the 
king @f Ceylon. The cinnamon is not reckoned ex¬ 
cellent unlefs it be fine, fmooth, brittle, thin, of a 
yellow colour inclining to red ; fragrant, aromatic, 
and of a poignant, yet agreeable tafte. The connoif- 
feurs give the preference to that the pieces of which 
are long, but flender. That which comes to us is ge¬ 
nerally mixed with the Caffia bark ; but this laft is 
eafily diftinguifhed. Cinnamon fplinters in breaking, 
and has a roughnefs along with its aromatic flavour; 
while the Caflia breaks over fmooth, and has a mucila¬ 
ginous tafte. Cinnamon is a very elegant and ufeful 
aromatic, more grateful both to the palate and ftomach 
than moft other fubftances of this clafs. By its aftrin¬ 
gent quality it likewife corroborates the vifeera, and 
proves of great fervice in feveral kinds of alvine fluxes, 
and immoderate difeharges from the uterus. 

The cinnamon plant, with other valuable ones, was 
taken in a French fhip by Admiral Rodney in the laft 
war, and prefented by him to the aflembiy of Jamaica. 
One of the trees was planted in the botanic garden in 
St Thomas in the Eaft ; the other by Hinton Eaft, 
Efq ; in his noble garden at the foot of the Blue Moun¬ 
tains. From thefe parent trees fome hundreds of young 
trees are already produced from layers and cuttings, 
and difperfed in different parts of the country, in all 
which it thrives luxuriantly with little trouble : we 


may therefore hope it will foon be a valuable addition Laura*, ^ 
to commerce. Upon comparing the parts of the y 
tree with the defeription and figure given by Burman 
and other botanifts, it appears to be the real Ceylon 
cinnamon, and of the beft kinds called by the natives 
Rajle Coronck : but the fpecimens of bark taken put it 
out of all doubt, being, in the opinion of the beft 
judges, of an equal, if not fuperior, quality to any im¬ 
ported from India. The fmalleft bit of the bark, Dr 
Wright allures us, is quite a cordial. The cinnamon 
we have from Holland, he obferves, is often inert, 
and gives room to fufpe<ft that it has been-fubjefted to 
a flight procefs in diftillation. 

In regard to the trees gtowing in Jamaica, Dr Dan¬ 
cer informs us in his paper already quoted, that 
“ The beft cinnamon bark, according to the d-flU- 
rent trials I have made, is taken from the fmall 
branches, of about an inch diameter, the larger limbs 
not being fo eafily decorticated, and not yielding fo 
good or fo ftrong a cinnamon. The fmaller twigs, or 
thofe that have not acquired a cineritions bark, are 
too full of fap and mucilage, and have little aroma. 

It is the liber, or inner bark, that conftitutes the 
cinnamon ; from which the two external barks mud 
be carefully and entirely feparated, or they vitiate the 
flavour of the cinnamon ; to do which with dexterity, 
and to raife the bark from the wood, requires fome 
praftice. The bark being feparated, the fmaller pieces 
are to be placed within the larger ; which, by expofure 
to the fun or the air, prefently coil up, and require no 
further preparation. A dry feafon is the proper one for 
taking the bark; as it is found to be weakened after long 
or heavy rains. Cinnamon, though more retentive of its 
virtues than any of the other fpices, yet requires to 
be proteffed, when taken from the air and moifture, 
by clofe packing in cedar.chefts.—The leaves of this 
tree, whether recent or dried, are fo ftrongly impreg¬ 
nated with an aroma, as to afford a good fuccedaneum 
for the bark both in cookery and medicine. Diflilled, 
they give an excellent fimple and fpirituous water, and 
an eflential oils Powdere*!, they are a good aromatic 
fpecies, or marefclial perfume.” 

Camphor, though folid, is the eflential oil of the 
laurus camphora; and is obtained from it by diftillation 
in the Eaft Indies. (See the article Camphora).— 

This tree is another of the captured plants given to 
the inhabitants of Jamaica ; and, if cultivated with care, 
will alfo be a ufeful acquifition. 

The Abbe Grofier informs us, that in China fome 
of thefe trees are found above 100 cubits in height, 
and fo thick that 20 perfons cannot inclofe them. The 
tree is there called tchang ; and it is faid that the trunk, 
when old, emits fparks of fire, but of fo fubtle a na¬ 
ture as not even to injure the hair of thofe who are near 
it. Common camphor cofts only a penny the ounce 
at Pe-king ; but it is inferior to that of Borneo, in 
the judgment eveh of the Chinefc. 

The manner in which fome authors have,- fpoken of 
Camphire (the Abbe obferves), gives us,.reafon to 
conclude that they have been entirely ignorant of the 
procefs employed to obtain this filutary gum. The 
camphor does not drop to the earth, like the gums of 
certain refinous trees, which are prUcrvcd by difehar- 
gmg that part of their fubftance which is too oily ; 
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I aurus, neither does it didil from the top to the bottom of the 
Laus, tree through an incifion made in it. The Chinefe 
would praftife this method could it be employed with 
fuccefs ; for it is very common in Chi a to make fuch 
kind of incifions in relinous trees. The method ufed 
by the Chinefe for obtaining camphire is as follows.— 
They take fome branches frefh from the tchang , chop 
Aem very fmall, and lay them to deep in fpring-water 
:i'i three days and three nights. After they have been 
miked in this manner, they are put into a kettle, 
'Allere they are boiled for a certain time, during which 
i-'%y keep continually ftirring them with a dick made 
of willow. When they perceive that the fap of thefe 
.•mall chips adheres diffidently to the dick in the form 
of white frod, they drain the whole, taking care to 
thruv away the dregs and refufe. This juice is after¬ 
wards poured . entlv into a new earthen bafon well var- 
nidied, in which it is differed to remain one night. 
Kext morning it is found coagulated, and f. Titled into 
a folid mafs. To purify this fird preparation, they 
procure fome earth from an old earthen wall,.which, 
when poun'ded and reduced to a very fine powder, 
they put into the bottom of a bafon made of red cop¬ 
per ; over this layer of earth they fpread a layer'of 
camphire, and continue thus until they have laid four 
drata. The lad, which is of very fine earth, they co¬ 
ver up with the leaves . of the plant po-ho, or penny¬ 
royal ; and over the whole they place another bafon,• 
joining it very clofely to the former by means of a 
kind of red earth that cements their brims together. 
The bafon thus prepared is put over a fire, which 
mud be managed fo as to keep up an equal heat: ex¬ 
perience teaches them to obferve the proper degree. 
But above all, they mud be very attentive led the pla- 
der of fat earth which keeps the bafons together ffiould 
crack or fall off; otherwife the fpirituous parts would 
evaporate and ruin the whole procefs. When the ba¬ 
fons have been expofed to the neceffary heat, they are 
taken off and left to cool; after which they are fepa- 
rated, and the fublimated camphire is found adhering 
to the cover. If this operation be repeated two or 
three times, the camphor is found purer and in larger 
pieces. Whenever it is riecefiary to ufe any quantity 
of this fubdance, it is put between two earthen veffels, 
the edges of which are furrounded with feveral bands 
of wet paper. Thefe veffels are kept for about an 
hour over an equal and moderate fire; and when they 
are cool, the camphire is found in its utmod perfec¬ 
tion and ready for ufe. This method of procuring 
camphor, even from the heart of the tree, may be 
praftifed in all feafons of the year; which would not 
be the cafe (our author obferves), were it extracted 
like other refinous fubdances that only flow during a 
certain fhOrt fpaee of time. Refides, by lopping the 
branches of the camphire-tree, lefs hurt is done to it 
than by making incifions, which are always hazardous. 

LAU$, or Laos (anc. geog.), a river of Italy, fe- 
yarating Lucania from the B'ruttii, and running from 
tad to wed into the Tfrfcnn fea ; with a eognorainal 
bay, and a town, the lad of Lucania, a little above 
the fea ? a colony from Sybaris, according to Strabo, 
Pliny, Stephanas. Both town and river are now call¬ 
ed Lai'nn, in the Calabria Citra; and the bay, called 
Golf a child Sealed, or di .Policajlro, two adjoining towns, 
is a part of the Tufcan fea, extending between the 
promontory Palio.urus and the mouth of the Laus. 


Laus Pampe'ta (anc. geog.), a town of Infubria, Laus, 
fituated to the ead of Milan, between the rivers Addua Lav ori. 
and Lamber. A town built by the Boii after their v 
piling the Alps,: its ancient Gaulic name is unknown. 

Strabo Pompeius, father of Pompey, leading thither 
a colony, gave it a new name, and conferred the Jus 
Latii on the ancient inhabitants who remained there. 

The modern Lodi is built from its ruins, at fome di¬ 
dance E. Long. 10. 15. N. Lat. 45. 22. 

LAUSANNE, a large, ancient, and handfome 
town of Switzerland, capital of the country of Vaud, 
and in the canton of Berne, with a famous college and 
biihop’s fee. The town-houfe and the other public build¬ 
ings are magnificent. It is feated between three hills 
near the lake of Geneva, in E. Long. 6. 35. N. Lat. 46. 

30.—The town dands on an afeent fo deep, that in fome 
places the horfes cannot draw up a carriage without 
great difficulty, and foot-paffengers afeend to the up¬ 
per part of the town by deps. Here is an academy 
for the dudents of the country ; the profeffors are ap¬ 
pointed by government; and there is a pretty good pub¬ 
lic library. The church, formerly the cathedral, is a 
magnificent Gothic building, banding on the mod ele¬ 
vated part of the town. Among other fepulchres it 
contains that of Amadaeus VIII. duke of Savoy, dyled 
the Solomon of his age ; bed known by the title of 
Antipope Felix V. who exhibited the fmgular example 
of a man twice abdicating the fovereignty, and reti¬ 
ring from regal pomp to a private dation. 

The fame year that the country named Pays de 
Vaud was conquered from the houfe of Savoy, the in¬ 
habitants of Laufanne put themfelves under the protec¬ 
tion of the Canton of Berne, their bifhop having re¬ 
tired from the town. At that time its privileges were 
confirmed and augmented, and it is dill governed by 
its own magidrates. The citizens of the principal 
dreet have the privilege of pronouncing fentence in. 
criminal cafes. If the criminal is found, and acknow¬ 
ledges Jiimfelf guilty, the burghers of the dreet af- 
femble: one of the magidrates pleads in his behalf, 
and another againd him; the court of judice give their 
opinion upon the point of law; and the majority of 
citizens poffeffing houfes in the principal dreet, deter¬ 
mine the penalty. In capital cafes there is no pardon, 
according to the letter of the law, unlefs it can be ob¬ 
tained within 24 hours from the fovereign council of 
Berne, though it generally happens that eight days 
are allowed for this purpofe. When the criminal i* 
feized within the jurifdiftion of the town, the fad is 
tried, and the burghers pronounce fentence, from 
which there is no appeal; but if he happens to be ta¬ 
ken in the didrift of the bailiff, there is an appeal to- 
the government of Berne. 

LAVORI (terra di), a province of Italy, in the: 
kingdom of Naples, bounded on the weft by the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, and by Farther Abruzzo; on the 
north by the Citerior Abruzzo, and by the county of 
Moliffa ; on the ead by the Ultra Principata ; and on 
the fouth by the Principata Citra. It is about 63 
miles in length and 35 in breadth; and' is fertile in 
corn, excellent vines, and other fruits. There are alfo 
feveral mineral fprings and mines of fulphur ; Naples is. 
the capital town. 
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LAW. 

Part I. Op the NATURE of LAWS in general. 


Of Laws T AW, in its moll general and comprehenfive fenfe, 
in general. I a fignifies a rule of aCtion ; and is applied indifcri- 

--'-minately to all kinds of aCtion, whether animate or in- 

c. . animate, rational or irrational. Thus we fay, the laws 
general, of motion, of gravitation, of optics, of mechanics, as 

and well as the law of nature and of nations. And it is 

that rule of adlion which is prefcribed by fome fupe- 
rior, and which the inferior is bound to obey. 

Thus when the Supreme Being formed the univerfe, 
and created matter out of nothing, he impreffed cer¬ 
tain principles upon that matter, from which it can 
never depart, and without which it would ceafe to be. 
When he put that matter into motion, he eftablifhed 
certain laws of motion, to which all moveable bodies 
mull conform. And, to defcend from the greatest 
operations to the fmalleft, when a workman forms a 
clock, or other piece of mechanifm, he eftablifties at his 
own pleafure certain arbitrary laws for its direction; 
as, that the hand {hall defcribe a given fpace in a given 
time; to which law as long as the work conforms, fo 
long it continues in perfection, and anfwers the end of 
its formation. 

If we farther advance, from mere inactive matter 
to vegetable and animal life, we fhall find them Hill 
governed by laws ; more numerous indeed, but equally 
fixed and invariable. The whole progrefs of plants, 
from the feed to the root, and from thence to the feed 
again ; the method of animal nutrition, digeftion, fe- 
cretion, and all other branches of vital economy;— 
are not left to chance, or the will of the creature it- 
felf, but are performed in a wondrous involuntary 
manner, and guided by unerring rules laid down by 
the great Creator. 

This then is the general fignification of law, a rule 
of aCtion dictated by fome fuperior being : and, in 
thofe creatures that have neither the power to think 
nor to will, fuch laws mud be invariably obeyed, fo 
long as the creature itfelf fubfifts; for its exiftenee de¬ 
pends on that obedience. But laws, in their more 
confined fenfe, and in which it is our prefent bufinefs 
to confider them, denote the rules, not of aCtion in ge- 
x neral, but of human aCtion or conduCt: that is, the 
Particular, precepts by which man, the nobleft of all fublunary 
beings, a creature endowed with both reafon and free¬ 
will, is commanded to make ufe of thofe faculties in 
the general regulation of his behaviour. 

Man, confidered as a creature, mud neceffarily be 
fubjeCt to the laws of his Creator, for he is entirely a 
dependent being. A being, independent of any other; 
has no rule to purfue but fuch as he preferibes to him- 
felf: but a date of dependance will inevitably oblige 
the inferior to take the will of him on whom he de¬ 
pends as the rule of his conduct ; not indeed in every 
particular, but in all thofe points wherein his depend¬ 
ance confids. This principle therefore has more or 
lefs extent and effeCt, in proportion as the fuperiority 
of the one and the dependence of the other is greater 
or lefs, abfolute or limited. And confequently, as man 


depends abfolutely upon his Maker for every thing, it Of Laws 
is neceffary that he {hould in all points conform to his m general, . 
Maker’s will. 3 

This will of his Maker is called the law of nature. Law of 
For as God, when he created matter, and endued it nature, 
with a principle of mobility, edablidied certain rules 
for the perpetual direction of that motion ; fo, when- 
he created man, and endued him with freewill to con¬ 
duct himfelf in all parts of life, he laid down certain, 
immutable laws of human nature, whereby that free¬ 
will is in fome degree regulated and reftrained, and 
gave him alfo the faculty of reafon to difeover the pur¬ 
port of thofe laws. 

Confidering the Creator only as a being of infinite 
power, he was able unquellionably to have prefcribed 
whatever laws he pleafed to his creature man, how¬ 
ever unjuft or fevere. But as he is alfo a Being of in¬ 
finite wifdom, he has laid down only fuch laws as were 
founded in thofe relations of juftice that exifted in the 
nature of things antecedent to any pofitive precept. 

Thefe are the eternal immutable laws of good and evil, 
to which the Creator himfelf in all his difpenfations con¬ 
forms ; and which he has enabled human reafon to dif¬ 
eover, fo far as they are neceffary for the conduCt of 
human actions. Such, among others, are thefe prin¬ 
ciples : That we {hould live honeftly, {hould hurt no¬ 
body, and {hould render to every one his due ; to which 
three general precepts Juftinian has reduced the whole 
doCtrine of law. 

But if the difeovery of thefe firft princip’es of the 
law of nature depended only upon the due exertion of 
right reafon, and could not otherwife be obtained than 
by a chain of metaphyfical difquifitions, mankind would 
have wanted fome inducement to have quickened their 
inquiries, and the greater part of the world would have 
refted content in mental indolence, and ignorance its 
infeparable companion. As therefore the Creator is a 
being, not only of infinite power and wifdom, but al- 
fo of infinite goodnefs, he has been pleafed fo to con¬ 
trive the conftitution and frame of humanity, that we 
{hould want no other prompter to inquire after and 
purfue the rule of right, but only our own felf-love, 
that univerfal principle of aCtion. For he has fo inti¬ 
mately connected, fo inleparably interwoven, the laws, 
of eternal juftice with the happinefs of each individual, 
that the latter cannot be attained but by obferving the 
former; and if the former be punctually obeyed, it 
cannot but induce the latter. In confequence of which 
mutual connection of juftice and human felicity, he has 
not perplexed the law of nature with a multitude of 
abftraCted rules and precepts, referring merely to the 
fitnefs or unfitnefs ot things, as fome have vainly fur- 
mifed ; but has gracioufly reduced the rule of obedience 
to this one paternal precept, “ that man fliould pur¬ 
fue his own happinefs.” This is the foundation of 
what we call ethics, or natural law*. For the feveral * Se£ -LV- 
articles into which it is branched in our fyftems, a 
mount; to no more than demonftrating, that this.or tlm 

aCtioa 
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pt Laws aftioatends to man’s real bappiniL; and therefore \ u y 

in general . j u ftly concluding, that the peiformr.nce of it is a part 
of the law of nature ; or, on the other hand, that this 
or that addon is deftruftive of man’s real happincfs, 
and therefore that the law of nature forbids it. 

This law of nature, being coeval with mankind, and 
dictated by God himfelf, is of courfe fuperior in obli¬ 
gation to any other. It is binding all over the gkbe, 
in all countries, and at all times: no human laws are 
of any validity, if contrary to this; and fuch of them 
as are valid derive all their force, and all their autho¬ 
rity, mediately or immediately, from this original. 

But in order to apply this to the particular exigen¬ 
cies of each individual, it is fill neceffary to have re- 
courfe to reafoii: whofe office it is to difcover, as was 
before obfetved, what the !av'of nature direfts in eve¬ 
ry circemftance of life; by confident',g, what method 
will tend the moil effeftually to our own fubilantial 
happinefs. ,And if our reafcn were always, as in our 
firfl anceilor before his tranfgreffion, clear and perfect, 
unruffled by paffions, unclouded by prejudice, unim¬ 
paired by difeafe or intemperance, the tail: would be 
pleafant and eafy ; we fhould need no other guide but 
this. But every man now finds the contrary in his own 
experience ; that his reafon is corrupt, and his under- 
handing full of ignorance and error. 

1 his has given manifold occafion for the benign in- 
terpofition c f Divine Providence ; which, in compaffion 
to the frailty, the im;:erfeftion, and the blindnefs of 
human reafon, hath been pleafed, at fundry times and 
4 in divers manners, to difcover and enforce its laws by 
I,awofre-an immediate and direft revelation. The doftrines 
velation, thus delivered, we call the revealed or divine law, and 
they are to be found only in the Holy Scriptures. Thefe 
precepts, when revealed, are found upon comparifon 
to be really a part of the original law of nature, as 
they tend in all their confequences to man’s felicity. 
But we are not from thence to conclude, that the know¬ 
ledge of thefe truths ■ was attainable by reafon in its 
prefent corrupted date ; fince we find, that, until they 
were revealed, they were hid from the wifdom of ages. 
As then the moral precepts of this law are indeed of 
the fame original with thofe of the law of nature, fo 
their intrinfic obligation is of equal ftrength and per¬ 
petuity. Yet undoubtedly the revealed law is of infi¬ 
nitely more authenticity than that moral fyftem which 
is framed by ethical writers, and denominated the na¬ 
tural law : becaufe one is the law of nature, exprefsly 
declared fo to be by God himfelf; the other is only 
what, by the affiftance of human reafon, we imagine 
to be that law. If we could be as certain of the lat¬ 
ter as we are of the former, both would have an equal 
authority : but till then they can never be put in any 
competition together. 

Upon thefe two' foundations, the law of nature and 
the law of revelation, depend all human laws ; that is 
to fay, no human laws fhould be fuffered to contradict 
thefe. There are, it is true, a great number of indif¬ 
ferent points, in which both the divine law and the 
natural leave a man at his own liberty ; but which are 
found neceffary, for the benefit of fociety, to be reftrain- 
ed within certain limits. And herein it is that human 
laws have their greatefl force.and efficacy: for, with 
regard to fuch points as are not indifferent, human laws 
are only declaratory of, and aft in fubordination to, 


the former. To mUabu. m the cafe of murder : this Of Uw 
is exprefsly forbidden by the divine, and demonflrably P e neral - 
by the natural, law; and Iona thefe prohibit! -us arifes v ’ 
the true unlawfulnd’s of this crime. Thofe human laws 
that annex a punillunent to it, do not at all increafe its 
moral guilt, or fnperadd any freih obligation in fora 
conjcuniia to abflain from its perpetration. Nay, if 
any human law fhould allow or enjoin us to commit it, 
we are bound to tranfgrefs that human law, or elfe we ‘ 
muff offend both the natural and the*divinc. But with 't!,-”?!!!.' 
regard to matters that are in themfelves indifferent, and 
are not commanded or forbidden by thofe fuperior law's ; 
fuch, for inftance, as exporting of wool into foreign 
countries ; here the inferior legislature lias fcope and 
opportunity to interpofe, and to make that addon un¬ 
lawful which before was not fo. 

If man w'ere to live in a ftate of nature, unconnefted 
with other individuals, there would be no occafion for. 
any other law's than the law of nature and the law 
of God. Neither could any other law poffibly exift ; 
for a law always fuppofes forne fuperior who is to make 
it; and in a ftate of nature we are all equal, without, 
any other fuperior but him who is the Author of our 
being. But man was formed for fociety ; and, as is 
demonstrated by the writers on this fubjeft, is neither 
capable of living alone, nor indeed has the courage to. 
do it. However, as it is impoffible for the whole race, 
of mankind to be united in one great fociety, they muff 
neceffarily divide into many; and form feparate ftates, 
commonwealths, and nations, entirely independent of 
each other, and yet liable to a mutual intercourfc. 

Hence arifes a third kind of law to regulate this mu- $ 
tual intercourfe, called the law of nations: which, as .Law of 
none of thefe ftates will acknowledge a fuperiority in. naUoB6 ' 
the other, cannot be diftated by either; but depends 
entirely upon the rules of natural law, or upon mutual 
compafts, treaties, leagues, and agreements, between 
thefe feveral communities : in the conftruftion alfo of 
which compacts we have no other rule to refort to but 
the law of nature ; being the only one to w'hich both 
communities are equally fubjeft : and therefore the ci¬ 
vil law very juftly obferves, that quod naturalis rath in¬ 
ter omnes homines conjlituit, vacatur jus gentium. 6 

To the confideration, then, of the law of nature, Municipal 
the revealed law, and the law of nations, fucceeds ° r cml 
that of the municipal or civil law; that is, the rule by aw ‘ 
which particular diftrifts, communities, or nations, are. 
governed; being thus defined by Juftinian, “ jus ci¬ 
vile ejl quod qutjque fibi populus conjlituit .” We call it 
municipal law, in compliance with common fpeech ; for 
though, ftriftly, that expreflion denotes the particular 
cuftoms of one fingle municipium or free town, yet it 
may with fufficient propriety be applied to any one 
ftate or nation which is governed by the fame laws and 
cuftoms. - 

Municipal law, thus underftoood, is properly defined Befincd; 
to be “ a rule of civil conduft preferibed by the fu- 
preme power in a ftate, commanding what is right, and 
prohibiting what is wrong.” Let us endeavour to ex¬ 
plain its feveral properties, as they arife out of this 
definition. g 

And, firft, it is a rule: : not a tranfient fudden or- Its firft 
der from a fuperior to or concerning a particular per- property, 
fon ; but fomething permanent, uniform and univerfal. 

Therefore a particular aft of the legiflature to confif- 

cate 
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Of Laws cate the goods of Titius, or to attaint him of high trea- 
in general. f on> does not enter into the idea of a municipal law : 
' ‘ ' for the operation of this aft is fpent upon Titius only, 

and has no relation to the community in general; it is 
rather a fentence than a law. But an aft to declare 
that the crime of which Titius is accufed fhall be 
deemed high treafon ; this has permanency, uniformity, 
and univerlality, and therefore is properly a rule. It 
is alfo called a rule, to diftinguifh it from advice or 
counfel, which we are at liberty to follow or not as we 
fee proper, and to judge upon the reafonablenefs or 
unreafonablenefs of the thing advifed : whereas our 
obedience to the law depends not upon our approba¬ 
tion, but upon the Maker’s •will. Counfel is only 
matter of perfuafion, law is matter of injunftion; 
counfel afts only upon the willing, law upon the un¬ 
willing alfo. 

It is alfo called a rule, to diftinguilh it from a com¬ 
pact or agreement ; for a compaft is a promife proceed¬ 
ing from us, law is a command direfted to us. The 
language of a compaft is, “ I will, or will not, do this;” 
that of a law is, “ Thou (halt, or lhalt not, do it.” 
It is true there is an obligation which a compaft carries 
with it, equal in pqint of confcience to that of a law; 
but then the original of the obligation is different. In 
compafts, we ourfelves determine and promife what 
lhall be done, before we are obliged to do it; in laws, 
we are obliged to aft without ourfelves determining or 
promifing any thing at all. Upon thefe accounts law 

9 is defined to be “ a rule.” 

Second Municipal law is alfo “ a rule of civil conduB.” 
property. This diftinguilhes municipal law from the natural or 
revealed : the former of which is the rule of moral con- 
duft ; and the latter not only the rule of moral conduft, 
but alfo of faith. Thefe regard man as a creature; 
and point out his duty to God, to himfelf, and to his 
neighbour, confidered in the light of an individual. 
But municipal or civil law regards him alfo as a citizen, 
and bound to other duties towards his neighbour, than 
thofe of mere nature and religion : duties, which he 
has engaged in by enjoying the benefits of the com¬ 
mon union ; and which amount to no more, than that 
he do contribute, on his part, to the fubfiftenee and 
peace of the fociety. 

It is likewife “ a rule preferred.” Becaufe a bare 
refolution, confined in the bread of the' legiflator, with¬ 
out manilefting itfelf by fome external fign, can never 

10 be properly a law. It is requifite that this refolution 
'Third pro- be notified to the people who are to obey it. But the 
f crt T- manner in which this notification is to be made, is mat¬ 
ter of very great indifference. It may be notified by 
univerfal tradition and long practice, which fuppofes 
a previous publication, and is the cafe of the common 
law of England and of Scotland. It may be notified 
viva voce, by officers appointed for that purpofe ; as is 
done with regard to proclamations, and fuch afts of 
parliament as are appointed to be publicly read in 
churches and other aifemblies. It may, laftly, be no¬ 
tified by writing, printing, or the like; which is the 
general courfe taken with all the afts of parliament. 
Yet, whatever way is made ufe of, it is incumbent on 
the promulgators to do it in the mod public and’ per- 
fpicuous manner;, not like Caligula, who (according 
to Dio Caflius) wrote his laws in a very fmall charac¬ 
ter, and hung them up upon high pillars, the more 
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eflcftually to enfnare the people. There is fiill a more Of Laws 
unreafonable method than this, which is called making 111 general, 
of laws ex pojl faBo ; when after an aftion (indifferent 
in itfelf) is committed, the legiflator then for the lint 
time declares it to have been a crime, and inflifts a 
punifhment upon the perfon who has committed it. 

Here it is impoflible that the party could forefee, that 
an aftion, innocent when it was done, fliould be after¬ 
wards converted to guilt by a fubfequent law : he had 
therefore no caufe to abftain from it; and all puniift- 
ment for not abftaining muft of confequence be cruel * 
and unjuft. All laws ihould be therefore made to com¬ 
mence in future, and be notified before their commence¬ 
ment ; which is implied in the term “ preferibed.” 

But when this rule is in the ufual manner notified or 
preferibed, it is then the fubjeft’s bufinefs to be tho¬ 
roughly acquainted therewith ; for if ignorance, of 
what he might know, were admitted as a legitimate 
excufe, the laws would be of no effeft, but might ah. 
ways be eluded with impunity. , - 

But further : Municipal law is “ a rule of civil con- Fourth 
duft preferibed by the fupreme power in a ftate.” For property, 
legiflature, as was before obferved, is the greateft ace 
of fuperiority that can be exercifed by one being over 
another. Wherefore it is requilite to the very effence 
of a law, that it be made by the fupreme power. So¬ 
vereignty and legiflature are indeed convertible terms; 
one cannot fubfitt without the other. 

This will naturally lead us into a fhort inquiry con¬ 
cerning the nature of fociety and civil government; and 
the natural inherent right that belongs to the fove- 
reignty of a ftate, wherever that fovereignty be lodged, 
of making and enforcing laws. 

The only true and natural foundations of fociety are Civil fo». 
the wants and fears of individuals. Not that we can ciecy. 
believe, with fome theoretical writers, that there ever 
was a time when there teas no fuch thing as fociety ; 
and that, from the impulle of reafon, and through" a 
fenfe of their wants and weuknefles, individuals met- 
together in a large plain, entered into an original con- 
traft, and chofe the tailed: man prefent to be their go¬ 
vernor. This notion, of an aftuaily exifting uncon¬ 
nected ftate of nature, is too wild to be ferioufly ad¬ 
mitted ; and befides, it is plainly contradiftory to the 
revealed accounts of the primitive origin of mankind, 
and their prefcrvalion 2000 years afterwards ; both 
which were effefted by the means of fingle families. 

Thefe formed the firft fociety among themfelves, 
which every day extended its limits; and when it 
grew too large to fubfift with convenience in that pa- 
ftoral ftate wherein the patriarchs appear to have lived, 
it neceflkrily fubdivided itfelf by various migrations in¬ 
to more. Afterwards, as agriculture increafed, which 
employs and can maintain a much greater number of 
hands, migrations became lefs frequent; and various 
tribes, which had formerly leparated, reunited again ; 
fometimes by compulfion and'conqqeft, fometimes by 
accident, and fometimes perhaps by compaft. But 
though fociety had not its formal beginning from any 
convention Of individuals, aftuated by their wants and 
their fears ; yet it is the fenfe of their weaknef? and 
imperfeftion that keeps mankind' together; that de- 
monftrates the neceflity of this union ; and that there¬ 
fore is the folid and natural foundation, as well as the 
cement, of fociety. And this is what we mean by the 

origin^ 
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original cuntmft of fociety; which, though perhaps 
in rn inftance it has ever been formally expreffed at 
the fird inditution of a {fate, yet in nature and realon 
mud always be underdood and implied in the very aft 
of affociating together: namely, that the whole (hould 
proteft all its parts, and that every part {hould pay 
obedience to the will of the whole; or, in other 
words, that the community {hould guard the rights of 
each individual member, and that (in return for this 
proteftion) each individual fhould fubmit to the laws 
of the community ; without which fubmiffion of all, it 
was impofKble that proteftion could be certainly ex¬ 
tended to any. 

For when fociety is once formed, government refults 
of ccurfe, as neceflary to preferve and to keep that fo¬ 
ciety in order. Unlefs fome fuperior be conftituted, 
whofc commands and decifions all the members are 
Jbound to obey, they would dill remain as in a date of 
nature, without any judge upon earth to define their 
feveral rights, and redrefs their feveral wrongs. But 
as all the members of fociety are naturally equal, it 
may be alked, In whofe hands are the reins of govern¬ 
ment to be entruded ? To this the general anfwer is 
eafy ; but the application of it to particular cafes has 
•occafioned one half of thofe mifehiefs which are apt 
to proceed from mifguided political zeal. In general, 
all mankind will agree, that government {hould be re- 
pofed in fuch perfons, in w hom thofe qualities are mod 
likely to be found, the perfeftion of which is among 
the attributes of him who is emphatically dyled the 
Supreme Being ; the three grand requifites, namely, of 
wifdom, of goodnefs, and of power: wifdom, to difeern 
the real intered of the community; goodnefs, to en¬ 
deavour always to purfue that real intered; and 
drength or power to carry this knowledge and inten¬ 
tion into aftion. Thefe are the natural foundations 
■of fovereignty, and thefe are the requifites that ought 
to be found in every well condituted frame of govern¬ 
ment. 

How the feveral forms of government we now fee 
in the world at fird aftually began, is matter of great 
uncertainty, and has occafioned infinite difputes. It 
is not our bufinefs or intention to enter into any of 
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meart the making of laws ; for wherever that power Of Laws 
refides, all others mud conform to and be direfted by g® nera h 
if, whatever appearance the outward form and admi- ' v " 
nidration of the government may put on. For it is at 
any time in the option of the legiflature to alter that 
form and adminidration by a new edift or rule, and to 
put the execution of the laws into whatever hands it 
pleafes : and all the other powers of the date mud obey 
the legiflative power in the execution of their feveral 
funftions, or elfe the conditutian is at an end. 

In a democracy, where the right of making laws 
refides in the people at large, public virtue or goodnefs 
of intention is more likely to be found than either of 
the other qualities of government. Popular affemblies 
are frequently foolifh in their contrivance, and weak 
in their execution ; but generally mean to do the thing 
that is right and jud, and have always a degree of pa- 
triotifm or .public fpirit. In aridacracies there is more 
wifdom to be found than in the other forms of go¬ 
vernment ; being compofed, or intended to be com¬ 
pofed, of the mod experienced citizens: but there is 
lefs honedy than in a republic, and lefs drength than 
in a monarchy. A monarchy is indeed the mod 
powerful of any, all the finews of government being 
knit and united together in the hand of the prince ; but 
then there is imminent danger of bis employing that 
drength to improvident or. oppreflive purpofes. 

Thus thefe three fpecies of government have all of 
them their feveral perfeftions and imperfeftions. De¬ 
mocracies are ufually the bed calculated to direft the 
end of a law; aridrocacies, to invent the means by 
which that end {hall be obtained ; and monarchies, to 
carry thofe means into execution. And the ancients, 
as was obferved, had in general no idea of any other 
permanent form of government but thefe three: for 
though Cicero declares himfelf of opinion, “ ejfe optime 
conjlitutam rempublicam, qua ex tribus generibus illis, re- 
gali, optima, et populari, Jit modice confufa yet Tacitus 
treats this notion of a mixed government, formed out 
of them all, and partaking of the advantages of each, 
as a vifionary whim, and one that, if effefted, could 
never be lading or fecure. 

But, happily for mankind, the Britilh conditution Bntifhcon- 


them. However they began, or by what right foever has long remained, and we trud will long continue, ftitutio* 
they fubfid, there is and mud be in all of them a fu- a danding exception to the truth of this obfervati- 
preme, irrefidible, abfolute, uncontrolled authority, in on. For, as with them the executive power of the 
which the jura fummi imperii, or the rights of fove- laws is lodged in a Angle perfon, they have all the ad- 
reignty, refide. And this authority is placed in thofe vantages of drength and difpatch that are to be found 
hands, wherein (according to the opinion of the foun- in the mod abfolute monarchy : and, as the legiflature 
aers of fuch refpeftive dates, either exprefsly given or of that kingdom is entruded to three didinft powers, 
collefted from their tacit approbation) the qualities re- entirely independent of each other; fird, the king; fe- 
quifite for fupremacy, wifdom, goodnefs, and power, condly, the lords fpiritual and temporal, which is an 
are the mod likely to be found. aridocratical affembly of perfons felefted for their piety. 

The political writers of antiquity will not allow their birth, their wifdom, their valour, or their pro- 
more than three regular forms of government: the fird, perty ; and, thirdly, the houfe of commons, freely 
when the fovereign power is lodged in an aggregate chofen by the people from among themfelves, which 
aflembly confiding of all the members of a community makes it a kind of democracy; as this aggregate body, 
which is called a democracy ; the fecond, when it is aftuated by different fprings and attentive to different 
lodged in a council compofed of feleft members, and intereds, compofes the Britidi parliament, and has the 
then it is dyled an ariflocracy ; the lad, when it is en- fupreme difpofal of every thing, there can no incon- 
truded in the hands of a Angle perfon, and then it takes venience be attempted by either of the three branches, 
the name of a monarchy. All other fpecies of govern- but may be withdood by one of the other two, each 
ment, they fay, are either corruptions of, or reducible, branch being armed with a negative power fufficient 
to, thefe three. to repel any innovation which it fliall think inexpedient 

By the fovereign power, as was before obferved, is or dangerous. 

Here, 
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Of Laws “ Here, then, is lodged the Sovereignty of the Britifh 
ill general, conflitution ; and lodged as beneficially as is poffible 
v ' for Society. Far in no other Shape could we be So cer- 
tain of finding the three great qualities of government 
So well and So happily united. If the Supreme power 
were lodged in any one of the three branches Sepa¬ 
rately, we mull: be expoSed to the inconveniences of 
either absolute monarchy, ariftocracy, or democracy ; 
and So want two of the three principal ingredients of 
good polity, either virtue, wifdom, or pow er. If it 
were lodged in any two of the branches; for inftance, 
in the king and houfe of lords ; our laws might be pro¬ 
vidently made and well executed, but they might not 
always have the good of the people in view: if lodged 
in the king and commons, we Ihould want that circum- 
fpeftion and mediatory caution, which the wifdom of 
the peers is to afford : if the fupreme rights of legisla¬ 
ture were lodged in the two houfes only, and the king 
had no negative upon their proceedings, they might be 
tempted to encroach upon the royal prerogative, or per¬ 
haps to abolilh the kingly office, and thereby weaken 
(if not totally deftroy) the ftrength of the executive 
power. But the conftitutional government of this 
ifland is fo admirably tempered and compounded, that 
nothing can endanger or hurt it, but deftroyiug the 
equilibrium of power between one branch of the le- 
giflature and the reft. For if ever it fhould happen, 
that the independence of any one of the three fhould 
Le loft, or that it fhould become fubfervient to the 
views of either of the other two, there would Soon be 
an end of our conftitution. The legislature would be 
changed from that which was originally fet up by the 
general confent and fundamental ad of the Society: 
and Such a change, however effeded, is, according to 
Mr Locke (who perhaps - carries his theory too far), 
at once an entire diflolution of the bands of govern¬ 
ment ; and the people are thereby reduced to a ftate 
of anarchy, with liberty to constitute to themfelves a 
new legiflaiive power.” 

Having thus curforil% confidered the three ufual 
Species of government, and our own Singular conftitu¬ 
tion feleded and compounded from them all, we pro¬ 
ceed to obferve, that, as the power of making laws con- 
ftitutes the fupreme authority, fo wherever the fupreme 
authority in any ftate refides, it is the right of that 
authority to make laws; that is, in the words of our 
definition, to prferibe the ru!c of civil action. And this 
may be difeovered from the very end and inftitution of 
civil ftates. For a ftate is a colledive body, compofed 
of a multitude of individuals, united for their Safety 
and convenience, and intending to a<51: together as one 
man. If it therefore is to aft as one man, it ought 
to aft by one uniform will. But, inafmuch a« poli¬ 
tical communities are made up of many natural per¬ 
sons, each of whom lias Iris particular will and inclina¬ 
tion, thefe Several wills cannot by a.ny natural union Jbe 
joined together, or tempered and difpofed into a Lift¬ 
ing harmony, fo as to corfticute and produce that one 
uniform will of the whole, it can therefore be no 
otherwife produced than by a political union ; by the 
confent of all perfons to Submit their own private wills 
to the will of ore man, or of one or more aTcm’-lies of 
men, to whom the fupreme authority is entrufted ; and 
ibis will of tint one nun, or affemblage of men, is in 
You. LX, 


different flates, according to their different, cor.flituti- Laws 
ons, underftood to be law. general. 

Thus fiir as to the right of the fupreme power to 
make laws: but farther, it is its duty likewife. For 
fmee the refpeftive members are bound to conform 
themfelves to the will of the ftate, it is expedient that 
they receive directions from the ftate declaratory of 
that its will. But as it is impoffible, in fo great a 
multitude, to give injunctions to every particular man, 
relative to each particular aftion, therefore the ftate 
eftablilhes general rules, for the perpetual information 
and direction of all perfons in all points, whether of 
pofitive or negative duty: and this, in order that 
every man may know what to look upon as his own, 
what as another’s; what abfolute and what relative 
duties are required at his hands; what is to be edeem¬ 
ed honclt, diflioneft, or indifferent; what degree ever) 
man retains of his natural liberty, and what he has gi¬ 
ven up as the price of the benefits of fociety ; and af¬ 
ter what manner each perfon is to moderate the ufe 
and exercife of thole rights which the ftate affigns 
him, in order to promote and fecure the public tran¬ 
quillity. 

From what has been advanced, the truth of the for- Second 
mer branch of our definition is (we truft) fufficiently branch of 
evident; that “ municipal law is a rule of civil con- *!“ ' * 
duft, preferibed by the fupreme power in a fate.” Yfe ^ 

proceed now to the latter branch of it; that it is a rule 
fo preferibed, “ companding what is right, and pro¬ 
hibiting what is wron^r 

Now, in order to do this completely, it is firft of all 
neceilary that the boundaries of right and wrong be 
eftablifhed and afeertained by law. And when this is 
once done, it will follow of courfe, that it is likewife 
the bufinefs of the law, confidered as a rule of civil 
conduft, to enforce thefe rights, and to reftrain or re-.-, 
drefs thefe wrongs. It remains therefore only to con- 
fider, in what manner the law is faid to afeertain the 
boundaries of right ar.d wrong ; and the methods 
which it takes to command the one and prohibit the 
other. 

For this purpofe, every law may be faid to confift of 
feveral parts; one, declaratory ; whereby the rights to 
be obferved, and the wrongs to be efehewed, are clearly 
defined and laid down; another, directory; whereby 
the fubjeft is inftrufted and enjoined to obferve thofe 
rights, and to abftain from the commiffion of thofe 
wrongs: a third, remedial; whereby a method is 
pointed out to recover a man’s private rights, or re- 
drefs his private wrongs: to which may be added a 
fourth, ufually termed the fanblion or vindicatory branch 
of the law; whereby it is fignified what evil or penalty 
fhall be incurred by fuch as commit any public wrongs, 
and tranfgrefs or negleft their duty. ^ 

With regard to the firft of thefe, the declaratory D ec hra- 
part of the municipal law ; this depends not fo much tory part 
upon the law of revelation or of nature, as upon the °f the law. 
wifdom and will of the legiflator. This doftrine, which 
before was {lightly touched, deferves a more particular 
explication. Thofe rights, then, which God and nature 
have eftablifhed, and are therefore called natural rijbts, 
futh as are life and liberty, need not the a : d of human 
laws to be move effeftually invefted in every man than 
they are; neither do they receive any additional ftrength 
4 H when 
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of l aws when declared by the municipal laws to be inviolable. 
in general . On the contrary, no human legiflature has power to 
v abridge or deflroy them, unlefs the owner fhall him- 
felf commit fome adt that amounts to a forfeiture. 
Neither do divine or natural duties (fuch as, for in¬ 
ftance, the worfhip of God, the maintenance of chil¬ 
dren, and the like) receive any llrong fandtion from 
being alfo declared to be duties by the law of the land. 
The cafe is the fame as to crimes and mifdemeanours, 
that are forbidden by the fuperior laws, and therefore 
ftyled mala in fe, fuch as murder, theft, and perjury; 
which contract no additional turpitude from being de¬ 
clared unlawful by the inferior legiflature. For that 
legiflature in all thefe cafes acts only, as was before 
obferved, in fubordination to the great Lawgiver, 
tranfcribing and publifliing his precepts. So that, 
upon the whole, the declaratory part of the municipal 
law has no force or operation at all, with regard to 
actions that are naturally and intrinflcally right or 
wrong. 

But with regard to things in themfelves indifferent, 
the cafe is entirely altered. Thefe become either right 
or wrong, juft or unjuft, duties or mifdemeanors, ac¬ 
cording as the municipal legiflator fees proper, for 
promoting the welfare of the fociety, and more effec¬ 
tually carrying on the purpofes of civil life. Thus 
our own common law has declared, that the goods of 
the wife do inftantly upon marriage become the pro¬ 
perty and right of the hufbaj^i; and our ftatute law 
has declared all monopolies a public offence: yet that 
right, and this offence, have no foundation in nature; 
but are merely created by the law, for the purpofes of 
civil fociety. And fometimes, where the thing itfelf 
has its rife from the law of nature, the particular cir- 
cumftances and mode of doing it become right or 
wrong, as the laws of the land fhall direct. Thus, for 
inftance, in civil duties; obedience to fuperiors is the 
dodtrine of revealed as well as natural religion: but 
who thofe fuperiors fhall be, and in what circumftan- 
ees, or to what degrees they fhall be obeyed, is the 
province of human laws to determine. And fo, as to 
injuries or crimes, it muft be left to our own legiflature 
to decide, in what cafes the feizing another’s cattle 
fhall amount to the crime of robbery ; and where it 
fhall be a juftifiable adlion, as when a landlord takes 
them by way of diftrefs for rent, 
piredtory Thus much for the declaratory part of the municipal 
part. law: and the diredory (lands much upon the fame 
footing ; for this virtually includes the former, the de¬ 
claration being ufually colledted from the direction. 
The law that fays, “ Thou (halt not fteal,” implies a 
declaration that dealing is a crime. And we have feen, 
that, in things naturally indifferent, the very effence 
of right and wrong depends upon the diredtion of the 
4Q laws to do or to omit them. 

Remedial The remedial part of a law is fo neceffary a confe- 
part. queue? of the former two, that laws muft be very 

vague and imperfed without it. For in vain would 
rights be declared, in vain direded to be obferved, if 
there were no method of recovering and afferting thofe 
rights when wrongfully with-held or invaded, This 
is what we mean properly, when we fpeak of the pro- 
tedion of the law. When, for inftance, the declaratory 
part of the law has faid, “ that the field or inheritance 
which belonged to Tftws’s father is vefted by his 


death in Titius,” and the diredory part has “ forbid- Of Laws 
den any one to enter on another’s property without in &' ellcni1 * 
the leave of the ownerif Gams after this will pro- v ' 
fume to take poffeftion of the land, the remedial part 
of the law will then interpofe its office; will make 
Gaius reftore the poffeffion to Titius, and alio pay him 
damages for the invafion. 

With regard to the fandion of laws, or the evil 
that may attend the breach of public duties ; it is ob¬ 
ferved, that human legiflators have for the moft part 
chofen to make the fandion of their laws rather 
vindicatory than remuneratory, or to confift rather in 
punifhments than in adual particular rewards: Be. 
caufe, in the firft place, the quiet enjoyment and 
protedion of all our civil rights and liberties, which 
are the fure and general confequence of obedience 
to the municipal law, are in themfelves the heft and 
moft valuable of all rewards: becaufe alfo, were the 
exercife of every virtue to be inforced by the pro- 
pofal of particular rewards, it were impoflible for any 
date to furnifh flock enough for fo profufe a bounty : 
and farther, becaufe the dread of evil is a much more 
forcible principle of human adions than the profped 
of good. For which reafons, though a prudent be¬ 
llowing of rewards is fometimes of exquifite ufe, yet 
we find that thofe civil laws, which enforce and enjoin 
our duty, do feldom, if ever, propofe any privilege or 
gift to fuch as obey the law; but do conftantly come 
armed with a penalty denounced againft tranfgreffors, 
either exprefsly defining the nature and quantity of the 
punifhment, or elfe leaving it to the diferetion of the 
judges, and thofe who are intrufted with the care of 
putting the laws in execution. 2I 

Of all the parts of a law the moft effedual is the vin- vindica- 
dicatory. For it is but loft labour to fay, “ Do this, or tory parts, 
avoid that,” unlefs we alfo declare, “ This fhall be the 
confequence of your non-compliance.” We muft there¬ 
fore obferve, that the main ftrength and force of a law 
confifts in the penalty annexed to it. Herein is to be 
found the principal obligation of human laws. 

Legiflators and their laws are faid to compel and 
oblige: not that, by any natural violence, they fo con- 
flrain a man as to render it impoflible for him to adt 
otherwife than as they diredt, which is the ftridt fenfe 
of obligation; but becaufe, by declaring and exhibi¬ 
ting a penalty againft offenders, they bring it to pafs 
that no man can eafily choofe to tranfgrefs the law; 
flncc, by reafon of the impending corredtion, compliance 
is in a high degree preferable to difobedience. And, 
even where rewards are propofed as well as punifhments 
threatened, the obligation of the law feems chiefly 
to confift in the penalty : for rewards, in their nature, 
can only perfuade and allure; nothing is compulfory 
but punifhment. 

It is true, it hath been holden, and very juftly, by 
the principal of our ethical writers, that human laws 
are binding upon men’s confciences. But if that were 
the only or moft forcible obligation, the good only 
would regard the laws, and the bad would fet them at 
defiance. And, true as this principle is, it muft dill 
be underftood with fome reftridtion. It holds, we ap¬ 
prehend, as to rights ; and that, when the law has de¬ 
termined the field to belong to Titius, it is a matter of 
confidence no longer to with-hold or to invade it. So 
alfo in regard to natural duties, and fuch offences as are 

mala 
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Of Laws mah in fe; here we are bound in confidence, becaufe and crude anfwers of fuch princes as Commodus and 
in general. W e are bound by fuperior laws, before thole human Caracalla fhould be reverenced as laws. But Juflinian 

'-v-' j aws were j n being, to perform the one, and abltain thought otherwife, and he has preferved them all. 

from the other. But in relation to thofe laws which In like manner the canon laws, or decretal epiftles df 
enjoin only pofitive duties, and forbid only fuch things the popes, are all of them refcripts in the ftridteft 
as are not mala in fe, but mala prohibita merely, with- fenfe. Contrary to all true forms of reafoning, they 
out any intermixture of moral guilt, annexing a pe- argue from particulars to generals, 
nalty to non-compliance ; here feems to. be confcience The faired and molt rational method to interpret 
no farther concerned, than by direfling a fubmillion the will of the legiflator, is by exploring his intentions 
to the penalty, in cafe of our breach of thofe laws: at the time when the law was made, by figns the mod 
for otherwife the multitude of penal laws in a date natural and probable. And thefe figns are either the 
would not only be looked upon as an impolitic,but would words, the context, the fubjedl-matter, the effedt* 
alfo be a very wicked, thing ; if every fuch law were a and confequence, or the fpirit and reafon of the law. 
fnare for the confcience of the fubjeft. But in thefe Let us take a Ihort view of them all. 
cafes the alternative is offered to every man ; “either i. Words are generally to be underftood in their 
abftain from this, or fubmit to fuch a penalty and ufual and moft known fignification; not fo much re- 
his confcience will be clear, which ever fide of the al- garding the propriety of grammar, as their general 
ternative he thinks proper to embrace. Thus, by the and popular ufe. Thus the law Mentioned by Puffen- 
ftatutes for preferring the game in Britain, a penalty is dorf, which forbad a layman to lay hands on a prieft, 
denounced againft every unqualified perfon that kills a was adjudged to extend to him who had hurt a prieft 
hare, and againft every perfon who poffeffes a partridge with a weapon. Again: Terms of art, or technical 
in Auguft. And fo too, by other ftatutes, pecuniary pe- terms, mull be taken according to the acceptation of 
unities are inflidted for exercifing trades without fer- the learned in each art, trade, and fcience. So in the 
ving an apprenticefhip thereto, for erecting cottages aft of fettlement, where the crown of England is li- 
without annexing four acres of land to each, for not mited “ to the princefs of Sophia, and the heirs of her 
burying the dead in woollen, for not performing fta- body, being Proteftants, it becomes neceffary to call 
tute-work on the public roads, and for innumerable in the affillance of lawyers, to afcertain the precife 
other pofitive mifdemeanors. Now thefe prohibitory idea of the words “ heirs of her bodywhich in a 
laws do not make the tranfgreffion a moral offence, or legal fenfe comprife only certain of her lineal defeen- 
fin: the only obligation in confcience is to fubmit to dants. Laftly, where words are clearly repugnant in 
the penalty, if levied. It mud, however, be obferved, two laws, the latter law takes place of the elder; leges 
that we are here fpeaking of laws that are fimply and puf snores priores contrarias alrogant, is a maxim of 
purely penal, where the thing forbidden or enjoined is univerfal law, as well as of our own conftitutions. And 
wholly a matter of indifference, and where the penalty accordingly it was laid down by a law of the twelve 
inflidted is an adequate compenfation for the civil in- tables at Rome, 4 ; pod populus pojlremum jujfit, id jus 
convenience fuppofed to arife from the offence. But ralum cjlo. 

where difobedience to the law involves in it alfo any 2. If words happen to be ftill dubious, we may 
degree of public mifehief or private injury, there it falls eftablilh their meaning from the context', with which 
within our former diftiniftion, and is alfo an offence it may be of lingular ufe to compare a word or a fen- 
againft confcience. tence, whenever they are ambiguous, equivocal, or in- 

We have now gone through the definition laid down tricate. Thus the proeme, or preamble, is often called 
of a municipal law; and have fhown that it is “ a in to help the conftrudtion of an act of parliament, 
rule—of civil conduit—preferibed—by the fupreme Of the fame nature and ufe is the comparifon of a law 
power in a ftate—commanding what is right, and pro- with other laws that are made by the fame legiflator, 
hibiting what is wrong in the explication of which that have fome affinity with the fubject, or that ex- 
we have endeavoured to interweave a few ufeful prin- prefsly relate to the fame point. Thus, when the law 
ciples, concerning the nature of civil government, and of England declares murder to be felony without be- 
the obligation of human laws. Before we conclude nefit of clergy, we muff refort to the fame law of Eng- 
this part, it may not be amifs to add a few obferva- land to learn what the benefit of clergy is : and, when 
tions concerning the interpretations of laws. the commoulaw cenfures fimoniacal contracts, it affords 

Of the in- When any doubt arofe upon the conftrudtion of the great light to the fubjedt to conlider what the canon 
tei preta- Roman laws, the ufage was to ftate the cafe to the law has adjudged to be fimony. 

non of emperor in writing, and take his opinion upon it. 3. As to the fubjeS-matter, words are always to be 
laws. This was certainly a bad method of interpretation, underftood as having a regard thereto ; for that is al- 
To interrogate the legifiature to decide particular dif- ways fuppofed to be in the eye of the legiflator, and 
putes, is not only endlefs, but affords great room for all his expreffions diredted to that end. Thus, when 
partiality and oppreffion. The anfwers of the empe- a law of Edward III. forbids all ecclefiaftical per- 
ror were called his refcripts, and thefe had in fucceeding fons to purchafe provifions at Rome, it might feem to 
cafes the force of perpetual laws; though they ought prohibit the buying of grain and other vidtual; but 
to be carefully diftinguilhed, by every rational civilian, when we confider that the ftatute was made to reprefs 
from thofe general conftitutions which had only the the ufurpations of the papal fee, and that the nomina- 
nature of things for their guide. The emperor Ma- tions to benefices by the Pope were called provifions, 
crinus, as his hiftorian Capitolinus informs us, had we fhall fee that the reftraint is intended to be laid 
once refolved to abolifh thefe refcripts, and retain only upon fuch provifions only. 

the general edidts: he could not bear that the hafty 4. As to the effedls and conjequencc, the rule is, 
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ILat v-.mrre words bear cither none, ora very abfurd 
figiuhcntioa, if literally underltood, we muft a little 
deviate from the received fenis of them. Therefore 
the Bolognian law, mentioned by Puffendorf, which 
enabled “ that whoever drew blood in theftreets fhould 
be punifaed with the utmoft feverity,” was held after 
long debate not to extend to the furgeon who opened 
the vein of a perfon that fell down in the ftreet with a 
fit. 

5. But, laftly, the molt univerfal and effectual way 
of dilcovering the true meaning, (fa law, when the 
words are dubious, is by contidering the rep/on and 
/pint of it, or the caufe which moved the legitlator to 
-enatt it. For when this reafon ceafes, the law itfelf 
ought likewifc to ceafe with it. An inftance of this is 
given in a cafe put by Cicero, or whoever was the au¬ 
thor of the rhetorical treatife infcribed to Herennius. 
There was a law, That thcfe who in a fiorm forfook 
the fhip fhould forfeit all property therein, and the fhip 
and lading fhc.uld belong entirely to thofe who ftaid in 
it. In a dangerous temped, all the mariners forfook the 
iliip, except only one fick paifenger, who by reafon of 
his difeafe was unable to get out and efcape. By 
chance the fhip came fafe to port. The fick man kept 
poffeffion, and claimed tire benefit of the law. Now 
here all the learned agree, that the fick man is not 
within the reafon of the law ; for the reafon of making 
it was, to give encouragement to fuch as fhould ven¬ 
ture- their lives to fave the ve|Tel: but this is a merit 
which he could never pretend to, who neither ftaid in 
the fhip upon that account, nor contributed any thing 
to its prefervation. 

From this method of interpreting laws by the rea¬ 
fon of them, arifes what we call equity : which is thus 
defined by Gsotius, “ the correction of that, wherein 
die law (by reafon of its univerfality) is deficient.” 
For fince in laws all cafes cannot be forefeen or expref- 
fed, it is neceffhry, that, when the general decrees of 


the law come to be applied to particular Cafes, there Of Laws 
fhould be lomewhere a power veiled of defining thofe * n general, 
circumftances, which (had they been forefeen) thelegif- v 
lator himfelf would have exprelfed. And thefe are 
the cafes which, according to Grotius, “ Lx non exacts 
definti, fed arlitrio br,ni virt permit tit.” 

Equity thus depending, elfentially, upon the parti¬ 
cular circumfiances of each individual cafe, there can 
be no eftablilhed rules and fixed precepts of equity laid 
down, without deftroying its very eifence, and reducing 
it to a pofitive law. And, on the other hand, the li¬ 
berty of confidering all cafes in an equitable light mult 
not.be indulged too far; left thereby we deftroy all law, 
and leave the decifion of every queftion entirely in the 
breaft of the judge. And law, without equity, though 
hard and difagreeable, is much more definable for the 
public good, than equity without lav' ; which would 
make every judge a legiflator, and introduce almoft in¬ 
finite confufion : as there would then be almoft as many 
different rules of aftion laid down in our courts, as there 
are differences of capacity and fentiment in the human 
mind. 


Having thus confidered the nature of laws in gene- Plan of the 
ral, we fliall proceed to give a view of the particular two follow- 
law ; x. Of England ; 2. Of Scotland. The Englifb m S P arts * 
law, however, being too extenftve to admit of de¬ 
tail in a body, we can only here give fuch afketch of it 
as may be fufficient to fhow the connexion of its 
parts ; but the principal of thefe parts themfelves 
are explained at large, under their proper names, in. 
the general alphabet.—-A contrary method is followed 
with regard to the law of Scotland. This being lefs 
extenfive, is given in a body, with all its parts not only 
in regular connection, but fufficiently explained; thefe 
parts, again, not being explained in the order of the 
alphabet, but marked with numerical references to their 
explanations in the fyftem. 


Part II, The LAW of ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T HE municipal law of England, or the rule of ci¬ 
vil conduct preferibed to the inhabitants of that 
kingdom, may with fufficient propriety be divided into 
two kinds : the lex non feripta, the unwritten or com¬ 
mon law ; and the. lex feripta, the written or- ftatute 
law. 

The lex non feripta, or unwritten law, includes not 
only general cuftoms, or- the common law properly fo 
called ; but alfo the particular cuftoms of certain parts 
of the kingdom, and likewife thefe particular laws 
that are by cuftom obferved only in certain courts and 
jurifdiCtions. 

In calling thefe parts of the law leges non feripta, 
we would, not be underftood as if all thofe laws were at 
prefent merely oral, or communicated from the former 
ages to the prefent folely by xvord of mouth. It is 
li ue indeed, that in the -profound ignorance ©f letters 
which formerly overfpread the whole weftern world, 
nil laws were entirely traditional; for this plain reafon, 
that the nations among which they prevailed had but 
little idea of writing. Thus the Britifh as well as the 


Gallic druids committed all their law’s as well as learn¬ 
ing to memory ; and it is laid of die primitive Saxons 
here, as well as their brethren on the continent, that 
leges fola memoria et ufu retinebant. But, with us at 
prefent, the monuments and evidences of our legal cu¬ 
ftoms are contained in the records of the feveral courts 
of juftice, in books of reports and judicial decifions, 
and in the treatifes of learned fages of the profeftion, 
preferved and handed down to us from the times of 
higheft antiquity. However, we therefore ftyie thefe 
parts o-f our law leges non feripta, becaufe their original 
inftitution and authority are not fet down in writing, 
as a< 5 ts of parliament are; but they receive their 
binding power, and the force of laws, by long and 
immemorial ufage, and by their univerfal reception 
throughout the kingdom ; in like manner as Aulus 
Gellius defines the jus non feriptum to be that which 
is tacito et illiterate hominum cetjenfu et moribus ex- 
preffum. 

Our ancient lawyers, and particularly Fortefcue, 
infill with abundance of warmth, that thefe cuftoms 
are as old as the primitive Britons, and continued down 
through the. feveral mutations of government and in¬ 
habitants. 
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Law of habitants, to the prefent time, unchanged and unadul- 
Eagland- terated. This may be the cafe as to fome. But in 
w " general, as Mr Selden in his notes obferves, this affer- 
tion mud be underftood with many grains of allowance; 
and ought only to fignify, as the truth feems to be, 
that there never was any formal exchange of one fy- 
ftem of laws for another: though doubtlefs, by the 
intermixture of adventitious nations, the Romans, the 
Pifts, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, they 
mu ft have infenfibly introduced and incorporated ma¬ 
ny of their own cuftoms with thofe that were before 
eftablifhed ; thereby, in all probability, improving the 
texture and wifdom of the whole, by the accumula¬ 
ted wifdom of divers particular countries. Our laws, 
faith lord Bacon, are mixed as our language ; and as 
our language is fo much the richer, the laws are the 
more complete. 

And indeed our antiquarians and firft hiftorians do 
all politively affure us, that our body of laws is of this 
compounded nature. For they tell us, that in the 
time of Alfred.the local cuftoms of the feveral provin¬ 
ces of the kingdom were grown fo various, that he 
found it expedient to compile his dome book, or liber 
judicialis , for the general ufe of the whole kingdom. 
This book is faid to have been extant fo late as the 
reign of Edward IV. but is now unfortunately loft. It 
contained, we may probably fuppofe, the principal 
maxims of the common law, the penalties for mifde- 
meanors, and the forms of judicial proceedings. Thus 
much may at leaft be collefted from that injunction to 
obferve it, which we find in the laws of king Edward the 
elder, the fon of Alfred. Omnibus qui reipublicce preefunt 
etiam atque etiam mando, ut omnibus aquss fe prabeant ju- 
dices, perinde ac in judiciali hlro feriptum habetur : nec qui- 
quam formident quin jus commune audaBer lilereque dicant. 

But the irruption and eftablifhment of the Danes in 
England, which followed foon after, introduced new 
cuftoms, and caufed this code of Alfred in many pro¬ 
vinces to fall into difufe, or at leaft to be mixed and 
debafed with other laws of a coarfer alloy. So that, 
about the beginning of the nth century there were 
three principal fyftems of laws prevailing in different 
diftridfs. i. The Msrcen Lags, or Mercian laws, 
which were obferved in many of the inland counties, 
and thofe bordering on the principality of Wales, the 
retreat of the ancient Britons; and therefore very pro¬ 
bably intermixed with the Britifh or Druidical cu¬ 
ftoms. 9. The IVcJl Saxon Lage, or laws of the Weft 
Saxons, which obtained in the counties to the fouth 
and weft of the ifland, from Kent to Devonflure. Thefe 
were probably much the fame with the laws of Alfred 
abovementioned, being the municipal law of the far 
moft confiderable part of his dominions, and particular¬ 
ly including Berkfhire, the feat of his peculiar refi- 
dence. 3. The Dane Lage, or Danifh law, the very 
name of which fpcaks its original and compofition. 
This was principally maintained in the reft of tire mid¬ 
land counties, and alfo on the eaftern coaft, the part 
moft expofed to the vifits of that piratical people. As 
for the very northern provinces, they were at that time 
Under a diftindt government. 

Out cf thefe three laws, Roger Hoveden and Ra- 
nulphus Ceftrenus inform us, king Edward the con¬ 
feffor extradled one uniform law, or digeft of laws, to 
be obferved thrpr.s^xr.it the whole kingdom; though 


Hoveden and the author of an old manufeript chronicle Law of 
affure us likewife, that this work was projected and ^"g'aiuh 
begun by his grandfather king Edgar. And indeed a 
general digeft of the fame nature has been conftantly 
found expedient, and therefore put in pradtice by other 
great nations, which were formed from an ademblagc 
of little provinces, governed by peculiar cuftoms. A s 
in Portugal, under king Edward, about the beginning 
of the 15th century. In Spain, under "Alon/.o X. who 
about the year 1250 executed the plan of his father 
St Ferdinand, and colledted all the provincial cuftoms 
into one uniform law, in the celebrated code entitled 
las partidas. And in Sweden, about the fame era, a 
univerfal body of common law was compiled out <>i 
the particular cuftoms eftablifhed by the laghman o. 
every province, and entitled the land’s lagb, being 
analogous to the common law of England. 

Both thefe undertakings, of king Edgar and Edward 
the Confeffor, feem to have been no more than a nev. 
edition, or frefh promulgation, of Alfred’s code or 
dome-book, with fuch additions and improvements as 
the experience of a century and an half had fug gelled. 

For Alfred is generally ftyled by the fame hiftorians 
the legum Anglicanarum conditor, as Edward the con¬ 
feffor is the rejlitutor. Thefe, however, are the laws 
which Englifh hiftcries fo often mention under the name 
of the laws of Edward the Confeffor ; which our ancef- 
tors ftruggled fo hardly to maintain, under the firft 
princes of the Norman line; and which fubfequent 
princes fo frequently promlfed to keep and to rellore, 
as the moft popular adt they could do, when preffed 
by foreign emergencies or domeftic dilcontents. Thefe 
are the laws, that fo vigoroufty withftood the repeated 
attacks of the civil law ; which eftablifhed in the 1 2th 
century a new Roman empire over the moft of the 
ftates on the continent: ftates that have loft, and 
perhaps upon that account, their political liberties ; 
while the free conftitution of England, perhaps upon 
the fame account, has been rather improved than de¬ 
bafed. Thefe, in Ihort, are the laws which gave rife 
and origin to that collection of maxims and cuftoms ,g 
which is no'w known by the name cf the common law. Common. 
A name either given to it, in contradiftinftion to other law. 
laws, as the ftatute law, the civil law, the law merchant,, 
and the like; or, more probably, as a law common 
to all the realm, the jus commune or folcright , mentioned 
by king Edward the Elder, after the abolition of the 
feveral provincial cuftoms and particular laws before 
mentioned. 

But though this is the moft likely foundation ft 
this collection of maxims and cuftoms ; yet the maxims 
and cuftoms, fo collected, are of higher antiquity than- 
memory or hiftory can reach: nothing being more 
difficult than to afeertain the precife beginning and 
firft fpring of an ancient and long-eftablifhed cuftom. 

Whence it is, that in our law the goodnefs of a cuftom. 
depends upon its having been ufed time out of mind ; 
or, in the Solemnity of our legal phrafe, time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. This 
it is that gives it its weight and authority ; and of this 
nature are the maxims and cuftoms which compofe the- 
common law, or lex non feripta, of England. 

This unwritten, or common law, is properly, di- 
ftinguifhable into three kinds: 1. General cuftoms;, 
which are the univerfal rule of the.whole kingdom, 

and. 
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and form tha common law in its ftriCter and more mer precedents may give light or afliftance. And 
ufual fignification. 2. Particular cuftoms; which for therefore, even fo early as the conqueft, we find the 
the molt part affeCt only the inhabitants of particular prateritorum memoria eventorum reckoned up as one of 

the chief qualifications of thofe who were held to 
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diftriCts. 3. Certain particular laws ; which by cuf- 
tom are adopted and ufed by fome particular courts, 
of pretty general and extenfive jurifdiCtion. 

I. As to general cuftoms, or the common law pro¬ 
perly fo called ; this is that law, by which proceedings 
and determinations in the king’s ordinary courts of ju- 
ftice are guided and diredfed. This, for the mod 
part, fettles the courfe in which lands defcend by in¬ 
heritance ; the manner and form of acquiring and 
transferring property; the folemnities and obligation 
of contradls; the rules of expounding wills, deeds, and 
adts of parliament; the refpedtive remedies of civil in¬ 
juries ; the feveral fpecies of temporal offences, with 
the manner and degree of punifhment, and an infinite 
number of minuter particulars, which diffufe them- 
felves as extenfrvely as the ordinary diftribution of com¬ 
mon juftice requires. Thus, for example, that there 
lhall be four fupericr courts of record, the chancery, 
the king’s bench, the common pleas, and the exche¬ 
quer —that the eldeft fon alone is heir to his anceftor; 
—that property may be acquired and transferred by 
writing ;—that a deed is of no validity unlefs fealed 
and delivered ;—that wills {hall be conftrued more fa¬ 
vourably, and deeds more ftridtly ;—that money lent 
upon bond is recoverable by adtion of debt;—that 
breaking the public peace is an offence and puniftiable 
by fine and imprifonment :—all thefe are dodlrines 
that are not fet down in any written ftatute or ordi¬ 
nance ; but depend merely upon immemorial ufage, 
that is, upon common law, for their fupport. 

Some have divided the common law into two prin¬ 
cipal grounds or foundations : 1. Eftablifhed cuftoms ; 
fuch as that, where there are three brothers, the eldeft 
bro'thar fhall be heir to the fecond, in exclufion of the 
youngeft, and, 2. Eftablifhed rules and maxims; as, 
“ that the king can do no wrong, that no man fhall 
•“ be bound to accufe himfelf,” and the like. But 
thefe feem to be one and the fame thing. For the 
authority of thefe maxims refts entirely upon general 
reception and ufage ; and the only method of proving 
that this or that maxim is a rule of the common law, 
is by fhowing that it hath been always the cuftom to 
obferve it. 

But here a very natural, and very material, queftion 
arifes: How are thefe cuftoms or maxims to be known, 
and by whom is their validity to be determined ? The 
anfwer is, By the judges in the feveral courts of juftice. 
They are the depofitory of the laws ; the living oracles 
who muft decide in all cafes of doubt, and who are 
bound by an oath to decide according to the law of 
the land. Their knowledge of that law is derived from 
experience and ftudy ; from the viginti cmnorum lucu- 
Iratlones, which Fortefcue mentions ; and from being 
long perfonally accuftomed to the judicial decifions of 
their predeceffors. And indeed thefe judicial decifions 
are -the principal and moft authoritative evidence, that 
can be given, of the exiftence of fuch a cuftom as fhall 
form a part of the common law. The judgment itfelf, 
and all the proceedings previous thereto, are carefully 
regiftered and preferved under the name of records, in 
.public repofitories fet apart for that particular purpofe ; 
and to them frequent recourfe is had, when any criti¬ 
cal queftion arifes, in'the determination of which for* 


be legibus patr'uz optime injlituti. For it is an eftablifhed 
rule, To abide by former precedents, where the fame 
points come again in litigation: as well to keep the 
fcale of juftice even and fteady, and not liable to waver 
with every new judge’s opinion; as alfo becaufe the 
law in that cafe being falemnly declared and determi¬ 
ned, what before was uncertain, and perhaps indifferent, 
is now become a permanent rule, which it is not in the 
breaft of any fubfequent judge to alter or vary from 
according to his private fentiments: he being fwom 
to determine, not according to his own private judge¬ 
ment, but according to the known laws and cuftoms of 
the land ; not delegated to pronounce a new law, but to 
maintain and expound the old one. Yet this rule ad¬ 
mits of exception, where the former determination is 
moft evidently contrary to reafon ; much more if it be 
contrary to the divine law. But, even in fuch cafes, 
the fubfequent judges do not pretend to make a new 
law, but to- vindicate the old one from mifreprefenta- 
tion. For if it be found that the former decifion is 
manifeftly abfurd or unjuft, it is declared, not that 
fuch a fentence was bad law, but that it was not law; 
that is, that it is not the eftablifhed cuftom of the 
realm, as has been erroneoufly determined. And hence 
it is that our lawyers are with juftice fo copious in their 
encomiums on the reafon of the common law; that 
they tell us, that the law is the perfection of reafon, 
that it always intends to conform thereto, and that 
what is not reafon is not law. Not that the particular 
reafon of every rule in the law can at this diftance of 
time be always precifely afligned; but it is fufficient 
that there be nothing in the rule flatly contradictory to 
reafon, and then the law will prefume it to be well 
founded. And it hath been an ancient obfervation in 
the laws of England, that whenever a Handing rule of 
law, of which the reafon perhaps could not be remem¬ 
bered or difeerned, hath been wantonly broke in upon 
by ftatutes or new refolutions, the wifdom of the rule 
hath in the end appeared from the inconveniences that 
have followed the innovation. 

The doftrine of the law then is this: That prece¬ 
dents and rules muft be followed, unlefs flatly abfurd 
or unjuft: for though their reafon be not obvious at 
firft view, yet we owe fuch a deference to former times, 
as not to fuppofe they aCted wholly without confidera- 
tion. To illuftrate this doCtrine by examples. It has 
been determined, time out of mind, that a brother of 
the half blood fhall never fucceed as heir to the eftate 
of his half brother, but it fhall rather efeheat to the 
king or other fuperior lord. Now this is a pofitive 
law, fixed and eftablifhed by cuftom; which cuftom is 
evinced by judicial decifions ; and therefore can never 
be departed from by any modern judge without a 
breach of his oath and the law. For herein there is 
nothing repugnant to natural juftice; though the arti¬ 
ficial reafon of it, drawn from the feodal law may not 
be quite obvious to every body. And therefore, on 
account of a fuppofed hardfhip upon the half brother, 
a modern judge might wifh it had been otherwife 
fettled ; yet it is not in his power to alter it. But if 
any court were now to determine, that an elder bro¬ 
ther of the half blood might enter upon and feize any 
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Law of lands that were purchafed by his younger brother, no 
Kngland. fubfequent judges would fcruple to declare that fuch 
"-~ v prior determination was unjuft, was unreafonable, and 
therefore was not law. So that the law, and the opinion 
of the judge, are not always convertible terms, or one 
and the fame thing; fince it fometimes may happen 
that the judge may miftake the law. Upon the whole, 
however, we may take it as a general rule, “ That the 
decifions of courts of juftice are the evidence of what 
is common law in the fame manner as in the civil 
law, what the emperor had once determined was to 
ferve for a guide for the future. 

The decifions therefore of courts are held in the 
higheft regard, and are not only preferved as authentic 
records in the treafuries of the feveral courts, but are 
handed out to public view in the numerous volumes of 
reports which fumifli the lawyer’s library. Thefe re¬ 
ports are hiftories of the feveral cafes, with a fhort 
fummary' of the proceedings, which are preferved at 
large in the record; the arguments on both fides, and 
the reafons the court gave for its judgment; taken 
down in ftiort notes by perfons prefent at the determi¬ 
nation. And thefe ferve as indexes to, and alfo to 
explain, the records ; which always, in matters of 
confequence and nicety, the judges direft to be 
fearched. The reports are extant in a regular feries 
from the reign of King Edward II. inclufive ; and 
from his time to that of Henry VIII. were taken by 
the prothonotaries, or chief fcribes of the court, at the 
expence of the crown, and publifhed annually, whence 
they are known under the denomination of the year- 
looks. And it is much to be wiftied that this beneficial 
cuftom had, under proper regulations, been continued 
to this day; for though King James I. at the inftance 
of lord Bacon, appointed two reporters, with a hand- 
fome ftipend for this purpofe ; yet that wife inftitu- 
tion was foon negle&ed, and from the reign of 
Henry VIII. to the prefent time this talk has been ex¬ 
ecuted by many private and cotemporary hands; who 
fometimes through hafte and inaccuracy, fometimes 
through miftake and want of fkill, have publifhed very 
crude and imperteft (perhaps contradictory) accounts 
of one and the fame determination. Some of the moil 
valuable of the ancient reports are thofe publifhed by 
lord chief juftice Coke ; a man of infinite learning in 
his profeflion, though not a little infedted with the pe¬ 
dantry and quaintnefs of the times he lived in, which 
appear ftrongly in all his works. However, his wri¬ 
tings are fo highly eftimated, that they are generally 
cited without the author’s name (a). 

Befides thefe reporters, there are alfo other authors, 
to whom great veneration and refpeCt are paid by the 
ftudents of the common law. Such are Glanvil and 
Bradton, Britton and Fleta, Littleton and Fitzherbert, 
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with fome others of ancient date, whofe treatifes are Law of 
cited as authority; and are evidence that cafes have England. ^ 
formerly happened in which fuch and fuch points were 
determined, which are now become fettled and firft 
principles. One of the laft of thefe methodical writers 
in point of time, whofe works are of any intrinfic au¬ 
thority in the courts of juftice, and do not entirely 
depend on the ftrength of their quotations from older 
authors, is the fame learned judge we have juft men¬ 
tioned, Sir Edwark Coke ; who hath written four vo¬ 
lumes of Inftitutes, as he is pleafed to call them, though, 
they have little of the inftitutional method to warrant 
fuch a title. The firft volume is a very extenfive 
comment upon a little excellent treatife of tenures, 
compiled by judge Littleton in the reign of Ed-. 
ward IV. This comment is a rich mine of valuable 
common-law learning, collected and heaped together 
from the ancient reports and year-books, but greatly 
defedtive in method (b). The fecond volume is a 
comment upon many old aits of parliament, without 
any fyftematical order; the third a more methodical 
treatife of the pleas of the crown; and the fourth an 
account of the feveral fpecies of courts (c). 

And thus much for the firft ground and chief corner- 
ftone of the laws of England ; which is general imme¬ 
morial cuftom, or common law, from time to time 
declared in the decifions of the courts of juftice ; which 
decifions are preferved among the public records, ex¬ 
plained in the reports, and digefted for general ufe in 
the authoritive writings of the venerable fages of the. 
law. 

The Roman law, as pradtifed in the times of its li¬ 
berty, paid alfo a great regard to cuftom; but not fo 
much as our law: it only then adopting it when the 
written law was deficient. Though the reafons al¬ 
leged in the digeft will fully juftify our practice in 
making it of equal authority with, when it is not con- 
tradidled by, the written law. “ for fince (fays Ju- 
lianus) the written law binds us for no other reafon but 
becaufe it is approved by the judgment of the people,, 
therefore thofe laws which the people have approved 
without writing ought alfo to bind every body. For 
where is the difference, whether the people declare- 
their affent to a law by fuffrage, or by a uniform courfe- 
of adting accordingly ?” Thus did they reafon while; 

Rome had fome remains of her freedom ; but, when, 
the imperial tyranny came to be fully eftabliflied, the 
civil laws fpeak a very different language. Quodprin- 
c'lpi placuit legis habet vigorem, cum populus ei et in eum 
omne Jttum imperhtm et potejiatem conferat, fays Ulpian., 

Imperator folus el canditor et interpret legis exifHmatur ,, 
fays the code. And again, Sacrilegii injlar ejl referipto- 
principis obviari. And indeed it is one of the charac- 
teriftic marks of Britifh liberty, that the common law 

depends- 


(a) His reports, for inftance, are ftyled «fox»v, “ the reports •” and in quoting them we ufunlly fay, 
1 or 2 Rep. not i or z Coke’s Rep. as in citing other authors. The reports of judge Croke are alfo cited; 
in a peculiar manner, by the name of thofe princes in whofe reigns the cafes reported in his three vo¬ 
lumes were determined ; viz. queen Elizabeth, king James, and king Charles I.; as well as by the number 
of each volume. For fometimes we call them t, 2, and 3, Cro.; but more commonly Cro. Eliz. Cro. Jac. and. 
Cro. Car. 

(b) It is ufually cited either by the name of Co. Litt. or as 1 In ft. 

(c) Thefe are cited as 2, 3, or 4 Inft. without any author’s name. An honorary diftinctlon, which, wa: 
obferved, is paid to the works of no other writer ; the generality of reports arid ether trails bein:r quoted, in tin- 
?iame of the compiler, as 2 Ventris, 4 Leonard, 1 Sidernn, and the like. 
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Law of depends Upon cuftom; "which carries this internal evi- 
England. dence of freedom along with, it, that it probably was 
4 o introduced by the voluntary confent of the people. 
Second II. The fecond branch of the unwritten laws‘of 
branch of England are particular cuftoms, or laws which affedl 
ten la « rI,t " on ^ ^ le ^habitants °f particular dlftricts. 

Particular Thefe particular culloms, or fome of them, are 
cuftoms. without doubt the remains of that multitude of local 
cuftoms before-mentioned, out of which the common 
law, as it now ftands, was collected at firft by king 
Alfred, and afterwards by king Edgar and Edward 
the confeilor : each didrift mutually facrincing fome 
oi its own fpecial ufages, in order that the whole 
kingdom might enjoy the benefit of one uniform and 
univerfal fyftem of laws. But, for reafons that have 
been now long forgotten, particular Counties, cities, 
towns, manors, and lordfhips, were very early indulged 
with the privilege Of abiding by their own cuftoms, 
in contradiftinftion to the reft of the nation at large : 
which privilege is confirmed to them by feveral afts of 
parliament. 

Such is the cuftom of gavelkind in Kent and fome 
other parts of the kingdom (though perhaps it was 
alfo general till the Norman canqueft) ; which ordains, 
among other things, that not the eldeft foil only of 
the father fhall fucceed to his inheritance, but all the 
fons alike; and that, though the anceftor be attainted 
and hanged, yet the heir fhall fucceed to his eftate, 
without any efcheat to the lord.—Such is the cuftom 
that prevails in divers ancient boroughs, and therefore 
called borough-englifh, that the youngeft fon fhall inherit 
the eftate, in preference to all his elder brothers.—Such 
is the cuftom in other boroughs, that a widow fhall 
be entitled, for her dower, to all her hufband’s lands ; 
whereas at the common law fhe fhall be endowed of 
one third part only.—Such alfo are the fpecial and 
particular cuftoms of manors, of which every one has 
more or lefs, and which bind all the copyhold tenants 
that hold of the faid manors.—Such likewife is the 
cuftom of holding divers inferior courts, with power 
uf trying caufes, in cities and trading towns ; the 
right of holding which, when no royal grant can 
be fhown, depends entirely upon immemorial and efta- 
blifned ufage.—Such, laftly, are many particular cu¬ 
ftoms within the city of London, with regard to 
trade, apprentices, widows, orphans, and a variety of 
-tlier matters. All thefe are contrary to the general 
law of the land, and are good only by fpecial ufage; 
though the cuftoms of London are alfo confirmed by 
.’ift of parliament. 

To this head may molt properly be referred a parti¬ 
cular lyileni of cuftoms ufed only among one fet of the 
king’s lubjefts, called the cqftom of merchants , or lex 
mrcnhria . which, however different from the general 
mles of the common law, is yet ingrafted into it, and 
made apart of it; being allowed, for the benefit of 
trade, to be of the utmoft validity in all commercial 
tranfuftions; for it Is a maxim of law, that cuilibet in 
fua rn’j crcdtiulun: ejr. 

4 ( The rules relating to particular cuftoms regard ei¬ 
ther the proof of their exiftence; their legality when 
proved ; or their ufual method of allowance. And firft 
we will confidcr the rules of proof. 

As to gavelkind, and borough-engliih, the law takes 
particular notice of them; and there is no occafion to 
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prove, that fuch cuftoms a flu illy exift, but only that Law of 
the lands in qUeftic-rt are fubjeft thereto. All other England, 
private cuftoms muft be particularly pleaded: and as “ 
well the exiftence of fuch cuftoms muft be fhown, as 
that the thing in difpute is within the cuftom alleged. 

The trial in both cales (both to fhow the exiftence of 
the cuftom, as, “ that in the manor of Dale lands 
fhall defeend only to die heirs male, and never to the 
heirs female;” and alfo to fhow “ that the lands in 
queftion are within that manor”) is by a jury of 12 
men, and not by the judges; except the fame parti¬ 
cular cuftom has been before tried, determined, and 
recorded, in the fame court. 

The cuftoms of London differ from all others in 
point of trial: for if the exiftence of the cuftom be 
brought in queftion, it fhall not be tried by a jury, 
but by certificate from the lord mayor and aldermen 
by the mouth of their recorder; unlefs it be fuch a cu¬ 
ftom as the corporation is itfelf interefted in, as a 
right of taking toll, &c. for then the law permits them 
hot to certify on their own behalf. 

When a cuftom is actually proved to exift, the next 
inquiry is into the legality of it; for if it is not a good 
cuftom, it ought to be no longer ufed. Malus ufus 
alolendus efl, is an eftablifhed maxim of the law. To 
make a particular cuftom good, the following are ne- 
ceffary requifites. 

1. That it have been ufed fo long, that the me¬ 
mory of man rtmneth not to the contrary. So that, 
if any one can fhow the beginning of it, it is no 
good cuftom. For which reafon, no cuftom can pre¬ 
vail againft an exprefs adt of parliament, fince the 
ftatute itfelf is a proof of a time when fuch a cuftom 
did not exift. 

2. It muft have been continued. Any interruption 
.would caufe a temporary ceafing: the revival gives it 
a new beginning, which will be within time of me¬ 
mory, and thereupon the cuftom will be void. But 
this muft be underftood with regard to an interruption 
of the right; for an interruption of the pofleflion only, 
for 10 or 20 years, will not deflroy the cuftom. As 
if the inhabitants of a parifh have a cuftomary right 
of watering their cattle at a certain pool, the cuftom 
is not destroyed though they do not ufe it for 10 
years, it only becomes more difficult to prove: but if 
the right be any how difeontinued for a day, the cuftom 
is quite at an end. 

3. It tnuft have been peaceable, and aoquiefeed in; 
not fubjedt to contention and difpute. For as cuftoms 
owe their original to common confent, their being im- 
memorially difputed, either at law or otherwise, is a 
proof that fuch confent was wanting. 

4. Cuftoms muft.be rtafonabk ; or rather, taken ne¬ 
gatively, they muft not be unreafonable. Which is 
not always, as Sir Edward Coke fays, to be under¬ 
ftood of every unlearned man’s reafon ; but of artificial 
and legal reafon, warranted by authority of law. Upon, 
which account a cuftom may be good, though the par¬ 
ticular reu on of it cannot be aftigned ; for it fufficeth, 
if- no good legal reafon can be aftigned againft it. 

Thus a cuftom in a parifh, that no man (hail put his 
benfts into the common till the third of Odtober, would 
be good ; and yet it would be hard to fhow the reafen 
why that day in particular is fixed upon, rather than 
the day before cr after. But a cuftom, that no cattle 

fhall 
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l.aws of fhall be put in t'.il the lord of the manor has firft put i.i becaufe it is moft plain, that It is hot oh account of Law of 

England. ^i s> is unreafonable, and therefore had: for peradven- their being written laws, that either the cation law, or ~ n g a " 

' ture the lord will never put in his; and then the te- the civillaw, hav^any obligation within this kingdom: 

nants will lofe all their profits. neither do their force and efficacy depend upon their 

5. Cuftoms ought to be certain. A cuftom, that own intrinfic authority; which is the cafe of our writ- 

lands fhall defeend to the moll worthy of the owner’s ten laws or adts of parliament. They bind not the 
blood, is void ; for how fhall this worth be determined? fubjedls of England, becaufe their materials were col- 
b.ut a cuftom to defeend to the next male of the blood ledted from popes or emperors ; were digefted by Ju- 

exclufive of females, is certain, and therefore good, ftinian, or declared to be authentic by Gregory. Thefe 

A cuftom to pay two pence an acre in lieu of tithes, is cOnfiderations give them no authority here : for the le- 

good; but to pay fometimes two pence and fometimes giflature of England doth not, nor ever did, recognize 
three pence, as the occupier of the land pleafes, is bad any foreign power, as fuperior or equal to it in this 
for its certainty. Yet a cuftom, to pay a year’s im- kingdom; or as having the right to give law to any 
proved value for a fine on a copyhold eftate, is good ; the meaneft of its fubjedls. But all the ftrength that 
though the value is a thing uncertain : for the value either the papal or imperial laws have obtained in this 
may at any time be afeertained j and the maxim of law realm (or indeed in any other kingdom in Europe) is 

is, Id certum ejl , quodccrtum rcddipotejl. only becaufe they have been admitted and received by 

6. Cuftoms, though eftabliihed by confent, mud be immemorial ufage and cuftom in fome particular cafes, 

(when eftabliihed) compuljory; and not left to the op- and fome particular courts; and then they form a 
tion of every man, whether he will ufe them or no. branch of the leges non fcript<e, or cuftomary law: or 
Therefore a cuftom, that all the inhabitants lhall be elfe, becaufe they are in fome other cafes introduced 
rated toward the maintenance of a bridge, will be good; by confent of parliament, and then they owe their va- 
but a cuftom, that every man is to contribute thereto lidity to the leges feripte, or ftatute law. This is ex- 
at his own pleafure, is idle and abfurd, and indeed no prefsly declared in thofe remarkable words of the fta- 
cuftom at all. tute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 21. addreffed to the king’s royal 

7. Laftly, cuftoms mad be conjtjlent with each o- majefty.—“ This your grace’s realm, recognizing no 

ther. One cuftom cannot be fet up in oppofition to fuperior under God but only your grace, hath been 
another. For if both are really cuftoms, then both are and is free from fubjedlion to any man’s laws, but only 
of equal antiquity, and both eftabliihed by mutual con- to fuch as have been devifed, made, and ordained with- 
fent: which to fay of contradidlory cuftoms, is abfurd. in this realm for the wealth of the fame; or to fucli 
Therefore, if one man preferibes that by cuftom he other as, by fufferance of your grace and your proge- 
has a right to have windows looking into another’s gar- nitors, the people of this your realm have taken at their 
den; the other cannot claim a right by cuftom to flop free liberty, by their own confent, to be ufed among 
up orobftrudl thofe windows: forthefe two contradictory them; and have bound themfelves by long ufe and 
cuftoms cannot both be good, nor both Rand together, cuftom to the obfervance of the fame : not as to the 
He ought rather to deny the exiftence of the former obfervance of the laws of any foreign prince, potentate, 
cuftom. or prelate; but as to the cuftomed and ancient laws 

Next, as to the allowance of fpecial cuftoms. Cuf- of this realm, originally eftabliihed as laws of the fame, 
toms, in derogation of the common law, mull be con- by the faid fufferance, confents, and cuftoms; and none 
ftrued ftridtly. Thus, by the Cuftom of gavelkind, an otherwife.” 43 

infant of 15 years may by one fpecies of conveyance 1- By the civil law, ahfolutely taken, is generally un- Civil law, 
(called a deed of feoffment) convey away his lands in fee derftood the civil or municipal law of the Roman em- 
fimple, or for ever. Yet this cuftom does not impower pire, as comprifed in the inftitutes, the code, and the 
him to ufe any other conveyance, or even to leafe them digeft of the emperor Juftinian, and the novel confti- 
for feven years: for the cuftom mull be ftridtly pur- tutions of himfelf and fome of his fucceffors ; of which 
fued. And, moreover, all fpecial cuftoms mull fub- it may not be amifs to give a fhort and general ac- 
mit to the king’s prerogative. Therefore, if the king count. 

purcliafes lands of the nature of gavelkind, where all The Roman law (founded firft upon the regal con- 
the fons inherit equally ; yet, upon the king’s demife, ftitutions of their ancient kings, next upon the 12 tables 
his eldeft fon fhall fucceed to thofe lands alone. And of the decemviri, then upon the laws or ftatutes enadted 
thus much for the fecond part of the leges non feripta, by the fenate or people, the edidts of the prsetor, and 
or thofe particular cuftoms which affedt particular per- the refponfa prudentum or opinions of learned law- 
fons rr diftridts only. yers, and laftly upon the imperial decrees or conftitu- 

Third III. The third branch of them are thofe peculiar laws tions of fucceffive emperors) had grown to fo great a 

branch of which by cuftom are adopted and ufed only in certain bulk, or, as Livy expreffes it, tam immenfus aliarum 
the unwrit, peculiar courts and jurifdidtions. And by thefe are un- fuper alias acervatarum legum cumulus, that they were 
ten law. derftood the civil and canon laws. computed to be many camels load by an author who 

Tt may feem a little improper, at firft view, to rank preceded Juftinian. This was in part remedied by the 
thefe laws, under the head of leges non feripte, or un- collections of three private lawyers, Gregorius, Her- 
written laws, feeing they are fet forth by authority in mogenes, and Papirius ; and then by the emperor Theo- 
their pandedts, their codes, and their inftitutions; dofius the younger, by whofe orders a code was com- 
their councils, decrees, and decretals ; and enforced by piled, A. D. 438, being a methodical collection of 
an immenfe number of expofitions, decifions, and trea- all the imperial conftitutions then in force : which 
* tMes of the learned in both branches of the law. But Theodofian code was the only book of civil law re- 
this is done after the example of Sir Matthew Hale, ceived as authentic in the weftern part of Europe, till 
Yol. IX. ' 4 I many 
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Law of many centuries after; and to this it is probable that 

England, the Franks and Goths might frequently pay fome re- 

, gard, in framing legal conftitutions for their newly 
erefted kingdoms. For Juftinian commanded only in 
the eaftem remains of the empire; and it was under 
his aufpices, that the prefent body of civil law was 
compiled and finifhed by Tribonian and other lawyers, 
about the year 533. 

44 This confifts of, 1. The inftitutes; which contain 
the elements or firfl principles of the Roman law, in 
four books. 2. The digefts or pandefts, in 50 books; 
containing the opinions and writings of eminent law¬ 
yers, digefted in a fyftematical method. 3. A new 
code, or collection of imperial conftitutions ; the lapfe 
of a whole century having rendered the former code of 
Theodofius imperfeft. 4. The novels, or new con¬ 
ftitutions, pofltrior in time to the other books, and 
amounting to a fupplement to the code ; containing 
new decrees of fucceflive emperors, as new queftions 
happened to arife. Thefe form the body of Roman 
law, or corpus juris chilis, as publifhed about the time 
of Juftinian: which, however, fell foon into negleft and 
oblivion, till about the year 1130, when a copy of the 
digefts was found at Amalfi in Italy; which accident, 
concurring with the policy of the Roman ecclefiaftics, 
fuddenly gave new vogue and authority to the civil 
law, introduced it into feveral nations, and occafioned 
that mighty inundation of voluminous comments, with 
which this fyftem of law, more than any other, is now 
loaded. 

Canon law. 2 • The canon law is a body of Roman ecclefuftical 
law, relative tofuch matters as that church either has, 
or pretends to have, the proper jurifdiftion over. This 
is compiled from the opinions of the ancient Latin fa¬ 
thers, the decrees of general councils, the decretal 
epiftles and bulls of the holy fee. All which lay in 
the fame diforder and confufion as the Roman civil 
law: till, about the year 1151, one Gratian and Ita¬ 
lian monk, animated by the difcovery of Juftinian’s 
pandedts, reduced the ecclefiaftical conftitutions alfo 
into fome method, in three books ; which he entitled 
Concordia difcordantium canonum, but which are gene¬ 
rally known by the name of Decretum Gratiani. Thefe 
. reached as low as the time of Pope Alexander III. The 
fubfequent papal decrees, to the pontificate of Gre¬ 
gory IX. were publithed in much the fame method un¬ 
der the aufpices of that pope, about the year 1230, 
in five books; entitled Decretalia Gregorii noni. A 
fixth book was added by Boniface VIII. About the 
year 1298, which is called S xtus Decretalium. The 
Clementine conftitutions, or decrees of Clement V. 
were in like manner authenticated in 1317 by his fuc- 
Ceffor John XXII.; who alfo publifhed 20 conftitutions 
of his own, called Extravagantes Joannisx all which 
in fome meafure anfwer to the novels of the civil law. 
To thefe have been fince added fome decrees of later 
popes in five books, called Extravagantes Communes: 
And all thefe together, Gratian’s decree, Gregory’s 
decretals, the fixth decretal, the Clementine conftitu¬ 
tions, and the Extravagants of John and his fucceffors, 
form the corpus juris canonici , or body of the Roman 
canon law. 

Eefides thefe pontifical colleftions, which during the 
times of popery were received as authentic in En¬ 
gland, as well as in other parts of Chriftendom, there 


is alfo a kind of national canon law, compofed of le- Law of 
gatine and provincial conftitutions, and adapted only England, 
to the exigencies of this church and kingdom. The v 
legatine conftitutions were ecclefiaftical laws, enafted 
in national fynods, held under the cardinals Otho and 
Othobon, legates from Pope Gregory IX. and Pope 
Clement IV. in the reign of King Henry III. about 
the years 1220 and 1268. The provincial conftitu¬ 
tions are principally the decrees of provincial fynods, 
held under divers archbifhops of Canterbury, from Ste¬ 
phen Langton in the reign of Henry III. to Henry 
Chichele in the reign of Henry V.; and adopted alfo 
by the province of York in the reign of Henry VI. 

At the dawn of the reformation, in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. it was crafted in parliament, that a re¬ 
view ihould be had of the canon law; and till fuch re¬ 
view ihould be made, all canons, conftitutions, ordi¬ 
nances and fynodals provincial, being then already 
made, and not repugnant to the law of the land or the 
king’s prerogative, Ihould ftill be ufed and executed- 
And, as no fuch review has yet been perfedled, upon 
this ftatute now depends the authority of the canon law 
in England. 

As for the canons enadted by the clergy under 
James I. in the year 1603, and never confirmed in 
parliament, it has been folemly adjudged upon the 
principles of law and the conftitution, that where they 
are not merely declaratory of the ancient canon law, 
but are introdudtory of new regulations, they do not 
bind the laity, whatever regard the clergy may think 
proper to pay them. , 

There are four fpecies of courts, in which the civil 
and canon laws are permitted under different re- 
ftridlions to be ufed. 1. The courts of the archbi- 
Ihops and bifhops, and their derivative officers; ufually 
called courts Chri/lian, (curia Chriftianitatis), or the ec- 
cleJiqjUcal courts. 2. The military courts. 3. The courts 
of admiralty. 4. The courts of the two univerfities. 

In all, their reception in general, and the different de¬ 
grees of that reception, are grounded entirely upon 
cuftom; corroborated in the latter inftance by aft of 
parliament, ratifying thofe charters which confirm 
the cuftomary law of the univerfities. The more mi¬ 
nute confideration of them will fall under their pro¬ 
per articles. It will fuffice at prefent to remark a few 
particulars relative to them all, which may ferve to in¬ 
culcate more ftrongly the doftrine laid down concern¬ 
ing them. 

1. And firft, the courts of common law have the 
fuperintendency over thefe courts ; to keep them within 
their jurifdiftions ; to determine wherein they exceed 
them; to reftrain and prohibit fuch excefs; and (in cafe 
of contumacy) to punilh the officer who executes, and 
in fome cafes the judge who enforces, the fentence fo de¬ 
clared to be illegal. 

2. The common law has referred to itfelf the expo- 
fition of all fuch ads of parliament, as concern either 
the extent of thefe courts, or the matters depending 
before them. And therefore, if thefe courts either re- 
fufe to allow thefe afts of parliament, or will expound 
them in any other fenfe than what the common law 
puts upon them, the king’s courts at Weftminfter will 
grant prohibitions to reftrain and controul them., 

3. An appeal lies from all thefe courts to the king, 
in the laft refort j which proves that the jurifdiftion 

esercifed 
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I,aw of exercifed in them is derived from the crown of Eng- 
^Eng land, land, and not from any foreign potentate, or intrinfic 
v authority of their own.—And, from thefe three ftrong 
marks and enligns of fuperiority, it appears beyond a 
doubt, that the civil and canon laws, though admitted 
in fome cafes by cuftom in fome courts, are only fub- 
ordinate and leges fub graviori lege ; and that thus ad¬ 
mitted, reftrained, altered, new-modelled, and amend¬ 
ed, they are by no means with us a diftindt indepen¬ 
dent fpecies of law, but are inferior branches of the 
cuftomary or unwritten laws of England, properly call- 
led the kings ecclefiajlical, the king’s military, the king’s ma- 

47 ritime, or the king’s academical, laws. 

The writ. Let us next proceed to the leges fcriptee, the written 
ten laws. l aW s of the kingdom; which are ftatutes, ails, or 
edidts, made by the king’s majefty, by and with the 
advice of the lords fpiritual and temporal and commons 
in parliament affembled. The oldeft of thefe now ex¬ 
tant, and printed in our ftatute books, is the famous 
magna charta, as confirmed in parliament 9 Hen. III. 
though doubtlefs there were many adts before that 
time, the records of which are now loft, and the deter, 
minations of them perhaps at prefent currently received 
for the maxims of the old common law. 

The manner of making thefe ftatutes being explain¬ 
ed under the article Bill and Parliament, we fhall 
here only take notice of the different kinds of ftatutes ; 
and of fome general rules with regard to their con- 

48 ftrudtion (d). 

Kinds of Firft, as to their feveral kinds. Statutes are either 
ftatutes. general or fpecial, public or private. A general or 
public adt is an univerfal rule that regards the whole 
community : and of this the courts of law are bound 
to take notice judicially and ex officio, without the fta- 
tute being particularly pleaded, or formally fet forth, 
by the party who claims an advantage under it. Spe¬ 
cial or private adls are rather exceptions than rules, 
being thofe which only operate upon particular perfons 
and private concerns ; fuch as the Romans entitled fe- 
natus decreta, in contradiftindlion to the fenatus-con- 
fulta, which regarded the whole community; and of 
thefe the judges are not bound to take notice, unlefs 
they be formally fhewn and pleaded. Thus, to fhew 
the diftindtion, the ftatute 13 Eliz. c. 10. to prevent 
fpiritual perfons from making leafes for longer terms 
than 21 years or three lives, is a public adt; it being 


a rule prefcribed to the whole body of fpiritual perfons Law of 
in the nation: but an adt to enable the bilhop of Chefter England^ 
to make a leafe to A. B. for 60 years, is an exception 
to this rule; it concerns only the parties and the bi- 
ftiop’s fucceffors, and is therefore a private adt. 

Statutes alfo are either declaratory of the common 
law, or remedial of fome defedts therein. Declaratory, 
where the old cuftoms of the kingdom is almoft fallen 
into difufe, or become difputable ; in which cafe the 
parliament has thought proper, in perpetuum rei tejli- 
monium, and for avoiding all doubts and difficulties, 
to declare what the common law is and ever hath been. 

Thus the ftatute of treafons, 25 Edw. III. cap. 2. doth 
not make any new fpecies of treafons : but only, for 
the benefit of the fubjedt, declares and enumerates 
thofe feveral kinds of offence which before were trea- 
fon at the common law. Remedial ftatutes are thofe 
which are made to fupply fuch defedts, and abridge 
fuch fuperfluities, in the common law, as arife either 
from the general imperfedtion of all human laws, from 
change of time and circumftances, from the miftakes 
and unadvifed determinations of unlearned judges, or 
from any other caufe whatfoever. And this being 
done, either by enlarging the common law where it 
was too narrow and circumfcribed, or by reftraining it 
where it was too lax and luxuriant, hath occafioned 
another fubordinate divifion of remedial adts of parlia¬ 
ment into enlarging and retraining ftatutes. To in- 
ftance again in the cafe of treafon. Clipping the cur¬ 
rent coin of the kingdom was an offence not fufficiently 
guarded againft by the common law: therefore it was 
thought expedient by ftatute 5 Eliz. c. n. to make 
it high treafon, which it was not at the common law: 
fo that this was an enlarging ftatute. At common law, 
alfo, fpiritual corporations might leafe out their eftates 
for any term of years, till prevented by the ftatute 13 
Eliz. hefore-mentioned: this was therefore a retraining 
ftatute. 49 

Secondly, the rules to be obferved with regard to Conftnis- 
the conftrudtion of ftatutes are principally thefe which tion of 
follow. ftatutes. 

1. There are three points to be confidered in the 
conftrudtion of all remedial ftatutes ; the old law, the 
mifehief, and the remedy: that is, how the common 
law ftood at the making of the adt; what the mifehief 
was, for which the common law did not provide ; and 
4 I 2 what 


(d) The method of citing thefe adts of parliament is various. Many of the ancient ftatutes are called after 
the name of the place where the parliament .was held that made them; as the ftatutes of Merton and Marle- 
berge, of Weftminfter, Gloceiter, and Winchefter. Others are denominated entirely from their fubjedt; as 
the ftatutes of Wales and Ireland, the articuli cleri, and the prerogativa regis. Some are diftinguiffied by their 
initial words, a method of citing very ancient: b§ing ufed by the Jews, in denominating the books of the 
pentateuch ; by the Cbriftian church, in diftinguifhing their hymns and divine offices; by the Romanifts, in 
deferibing their paf al bulls; and in fhort by the whole body of ancient civilians and canonifts, among whom 
this method of citation generally prevailed, not only with regard to chapters, but inferior fedlions alfo; in 
imitation of all which we ftill call fome of the old ftatutes by their initial words, as the ftatute of Quia empto- 
res, and that of Circumfpe 3 e agatis. But the mod ufual method of citing them, efpecially fince the time of 
Edward II. is by naming the year of the king’s reign in which the ftatute was made, together with the 
chapter or particular adt, according to its numeral order; as, 9 Geo. II. c. 4. For all the adts of one 
feffion of parliament taken together make properly but one ftatute: and therefore, when two feffions have 
been held in one year, we ufually mention ftat. 1. or 2. Thus the bill of rights is cited, as 1 W. & M. ft. 2 
c. 2. fignifying that it is the fecond chapter or adt of the fecond ftatute or the laws made in the fecond feffions 
of parliament held in the firft year of king William and queen Mary. 
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Law of what remedy the parliament hath provided to cure 
^fng lanil. ^hi s mifehief. And it is the bufinefs of the judges fo to 
ccnftrue the aft, as to fupprefs the mifehief and ad¬ 
vance the remedy. Let us inftance again in the fame 
refraining ftatute of 13 Eliz. c. 10. By the common 
law, ecclefiaftical corporations might let as long leafes 
as they thought proper: the mifehief was, that they 
let long and unreafonable leafes, to the impoverishment 
of their fucceffors: the remedy applied by the Statute 
-was by making void all leafes by ecclefiaftical bodies, 
for longer terms than three lives or 21 years. Now- 
in the construction of this ftatute it is held, that leafes, 
though for a longer term, if made by a hilltop, are. 
not void during thebilhop’s continuance in his fee ; or, 
if made by a dean and chapter, they are not void du¬ 
ring the continuance of the dean ; for the aft was, 
made for the benefit and proteftion of the fucceffor. 
The mifehief is therefore fufficiently fuppre.ffed by va¬ 
cating them after the determination of the intereft of 
the granters ; but the leafes, during their continuance, 
being not within the mifehief, are not within the re¬ 
medy. 

2. A ftatute, which treats of things or perfons of 
an inferior rank, cannot by any general words be exp 
tended to thofe of a fuperior. So a ftatute, treating 
of “ deans, prebendaries, parfons, vicars, and others, 
having spiritual promotion,” is held not tp extend to 
hilltops, though they have fpiritual promotion ; deans 
being tlie higheft perfons named, and biihops being of 
a ftill higher order. 

3. Penal ftatutes mud be conftrued ftriftly. Thus 
the ftatute 1 Edw. VI. c. 12. having enafted that thofe 
who are convifted of Healing horfes Ihould not have the 
benefit of clergy, the judges conceived that this did 
not extend to him who ftiould fteal but one horfe, and 
therefore procured a new aft for that purpofe in the 
following year. And, to come nearer to our own 
times, by the ftatute 14 Geo. II. c. 6. Healing fheep or 
.other cattle, was made felony without benefit of clergy. 
But thefe general words, “ or other cattle,” being 
looked upon as much too loofe to create a capital of¬ 
fence, the aft was held to extend to nothing but mere 
fheep. And therefore, in the next feffions, it was 
found necelfary to make another ftatute, 15 Geo. II. 
c. 34. extending the former to bulls, cows, oxen, fteers, 
bullocks, heifers, calves, and lambs, by name. 

4. Statutes againft frauds are to be liberally and be¬ 
neficially expounded. This may feem a contradiftion 
to the laft rule; mod ftatutes againft frauds being in 
their confequences penal. But this difference is here 
to be taken : where the ftatute -afts upon the offender, 
and infllfts a penalty, as the pillory or a fine, it is then 
to be taken ftriftly; but when the ftatute afts upon 
the offence, by fetting afide the fraudulent tranfaftion, 
here it is to be conftrued liberally. Upon this footing 
the ftatute of 13 Eliz. c. 5. which voids all gifts of 
good*, &c. made to defraud creditors and others, was 
held to extend by the general words to a gift made to 
defraud the queen of a forfeiture. 

5. One part of a ftatute muft be fo conftrued by 
another, that the whole may (if poffible) ftand: nt res 
magis vakat quam pereat. As if land be veiled in the 
king and his heirs by aft of parliament, faving the 
.right of A 5 and A has at that time a leafe of it for three 


years ; here A (hall hold it for his term of three years, Law of 
and afterwards it fliall go to the k'ng. For this inter- England, 
pretation furniflies matter for every claufe of the fta- v ' 
tute to work and operate upon. But, 

6. A faving, totally repugnant to the body of the 
aft, is void. If therefore an aft of parliament veils 
land in the king and his heirs, faving the right of all 
perfons whatfoever ; or veils the land of A in the king, 
laving the right of A: in either of thefe cafes the fa¬ 
ving is totally repugnant to the body of the ftatute, 
and (if good) would render the ftatute of no effeft or 
operation ; and therefore the faving is void, and the 
land veils abfolutely in the king. 

7. Where the common law and a ftatute differ, the 
common law gives place to the ftatute; and an old 
ftatute gives place to a new one. And this upon the 
general principle laid down in the laft feftion, that 
leges pofleriorei priores contrarias abrogate!. But this 
is to be underftood only when the latter ftatute is. 
couched in negative terms, or by its matter neceffarily 
implies, a negative. As if a forrper aft lays, that a juror 
upon fijcfy a trial lhall have twenty pounds a-year, and 
a n.ew ftatute comes and fays he. lhall have twenty 
merks; here the latter ftatute, though it doas not ex¬ 
prefs, yet neceffarily implies, 3, negative, and virtual¬ 
ly repeals the former. For. if twenty merks he made 
qualification fufficient, the former ftatute which, re¬ 
quires twenty pounds is at an end. But if both the 
afts be merely affirmative, and the fubftance fuch that 
both may ftand together, here the latter does not re¬ 
peal the former, but they lhall both have a concurrent 
efficacy. If by a former law an offence be indiftable 
at the quarter-feffions, and a latter law makes the fame 
offence indiftable at the affixes; here the jurifdiction 
of the feffions is not taken away, but both have a. con¬ 
current jurifdiftion, and the offender may be profecu- 
ted at either: unlefs the new ftatute fu.bjoins. exprefs 
negative words ; as, that the offence lhall be indiftable 
at the affizes, and not cljcwhere. 

8. If a ftatute, that repeals another, is itfelf re¬ 
pealed afterwards, tire firft ftature is hereby revived, 
without any formal words for that purpofe. So when 
the ftatutes of 26 and 35 Hen. VIII. declaring the 
king to be the fupreme head of the church, were re¬ 
pealed by a ftatute 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, and this 
latter ftatute was afterwards repealed by an aft of 
1 Eliz. there needed not any exprefs words of revival 
in queen Elizabeth’s ftatute, but thefe afts of king 
Henry were impliedly and virtually revived. 

9. Afts of parliament derogatory from the power of 
fubfequent parliaments bind not. So the ftatute 11 
Hen. VII. c. 1. which direfts, that no perfon for af- 
fifting a king de faElo lhall be attainted of treafon 
by aft of parliament or otherwife, is held to be good 
only as to common profecutions for high treafon ; 
but will not reftrain or clog any parliamentary at¬ 
tainder. Becaufe the legiflature, being in truth the 
fovereign power, is always of equal, always of abfo- 
lute autho rity: it acknowledges no fuperior upon earth, 
which che prior legiflature muft have been if its ordi¬ 
nances could bind the prefent parliament. And upon 
the fame principle Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, 
treats with a proper contempt thefe reftraining claufes, 
which endeavour to tie up the hands cf fucccemng le- 
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Law of giflaUwes. “ When you repeal the law itfelf (fays he), 
England y 0U a t tiie fame time repeal the prohibitory clauie 
vs-hich guards againft fuch repeal.” 

io. Lallly, ails of parliament that are impolfible 
to be performed are of no validity : and if there arife 
out of them collaterally any abfurd confequences, rpa- 
nifeftly contradidory to common reafon, they are with 
regard to thofe collateral confequences void. We lay 
down the rule with thefe reltriiftions : though we know 
it is generally laid down more largely, that ads of par¬ 
liament contrary to reafon are void. But if the parlia¬ 
ment will pofitivcly enact a thing to be done which is 
unreafonable, we know of no power that can control 
it: and the examples ufually alleged in fupport of 
this fenfe of the rule do none of them prove, that where 
the main objed of a ftatute is unreafonable, the judges 
are at liberty to rejed it: for that were to fet the ju¬ 
dicial power above that of the legiflature, which would 
be fubverftve of all government. But where fome col¬ 
lateral matter arifes out of the general words, and hap¬ 
pens to be unreafonable; there the judges are in de¬ 
cency to conclude that this confequence was not fore- 
feen by the parliament, and therefore they are at li¬ 
berty to expound the ftatute by equity, and only quoad 
hoc difregard in Thus if an ad of parliament gives a 
man powder to try all caufes that arife within his ma¬ 
nor of Dale ; yet, if a caufe fhould arife in which he 
himfelf is a party, the ad is conftrued not to extend to 
that, becaufe it is unreafonable that any man fhould 
determine his own quarrel. But, if we could conceive 
it poffible for the parliament to enad, that he fhould 
try as well his own. caufes as thofe of other perfons, 
there is no court that has power to defeat the intent of 
the legiflature, when couched in fuch evident and ex- 
prefs. words as leave no doubt whether it was the in¬ 
tent of the legiflature or not. 

Thefe are the feveral grounds of the laws of England: 
over and above which, equity is alfo frequently called 
in to aflift, to moderate, and to explain them. What 
equity is, and how impoflible in its very effence to be 
reduced to flated rules, hath been fhewn above. It 
may be fufficient, therefore, to add in this place, that, 
befides the liberality of fentiment with which the com¬ 
mon-law judges interpret ads of parliament, and fuch 
rules of the unwritten law as are not of a pofitive kind, 
there are alfo courts of equity eftablifhed for the bene¬ 
fit of the fubjed, to deted latent frauds and conceal¬ 
ments, which the procefs of the courts of law is not 
adapted to reach ; to enforce the execution of fuch 
matters of truft and confidence, as are binding in con¬ 
fidence, though not cognizable in a court of law ; to 
deliver from fuch dangers as are owing to misfortune 
or overfight; and to give a more fpecific relief, and 
more adapted to the circumftances of the cafe, than 
can always be obtained by the generality of the rules 
of the pofitive or common law. This is the bufinefs 
of the courts of equity, which however are only con- 
verfant in matters of property. For the freedom of 
the conftitution will not permit, that in criminal cafes 
a power fhould be lodged in any judge to conftrue the 
law otherwife than according to the letter. This cau¬ 
tion, while it admirably proteds the public liberty, can 
never bear hard upon individuals. A man cannot fuf- 
fif" more punifhment than the law afligns, but he may 
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fuffier left. The laws cannot be drained by partiality 
to inflid a penalty beyond what the letter will warrant; 
but, in cafes where the letter induces any apparent 
hardfhip, the crown has the power to pardon. 

The objeds of the laws of England are, i. The 
rights of perfons. 2. The rights of things. 3. Pri¬ 
vate wrongs. 4. Public wrongs. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Rights of Persons. 

Sect. I. Of the abfolute rights of indie:duals. 

(t.) r I 1 IIE objeds of the Laws of England are, 
B X. Rights, z. Wrongs. 

(2.) Rights are the rights of perfons, or the rights 
of things. 

(3.) The rights of perfons are fuch as concern, and 
are annexed to, the perfons of men : and, when the 
perfon to whom they are due is regarded, they are 
called (Amply) rights ; but, when we conflder the per¬ 
fon from whom they are due, they are then denomina¬ 
ted duties. 

(4.) Perfons are either natural, that is, fuch as 
they are formed by nature ; or artificial, that is, cre¬ 
ated by human policy, as bodies politic or corpora¬ 
tions. 

(5.) The rights of natural perfons are, 1. Ahfolute, 
or fuch as belong to individuals. 2. Relative, or fuch 
as regard members of fociety. 

(6.) The ahfolute rights of individuals, regarded by 
the municipal laws (which pay no attention to duties, 
of the abfolute kind), compofe what is called political 
or civil liberty. 

(7. Political or civil liberty is the natural liberty of 
mankind, fo far reftrained by human laws as is necef- 
fary for the good of fociety. 

(8.) The abfolute rights or civil liberties of Englifh- 
men, as frequently declared in parliament, are princi¬ 
pally three ; the right of perfonal fecurity, of perfonal 
liberty , and of private property. 

(9.) The right of perfonal feccurity conflfts in the 
legal enjoyment of life, limb, body, health, and repu¬ 
tation. 

(10.) The right of perfonal liberty conflfts in the 
free power of loco-jnotion, without illegal reftraint or 
baniftiment. 

(11.) The right of private property conflfts in every 
man’s free ufe and difpofal of his own lawful acquifi- 
tions, without injury or illegal diminution. 

(x 2.) Befides thefe three primary rights, there are 
others which are fecondary and fubordinate viz. (to- 
preferve the former from unlawful attack;) 1. The- 
conftitution and power of parliaments ; 2,. The limita¬ 
tion of the king’s prerogative;—And (to vindicate 
them when adually violated) 3. The regular admini- 
ftration of public juftice ; 4. The right of petitioning- 
for redrefs of grievances ; 5 1 ., The right of having and 
uflng arms for felf defence. 

Sect. II.. Of the parliament.. 

(1.) The relations of perfons are, 1. Public. 2. Pri¬ 
vate.. The public relations are thofe of rr.ag.fi'rates ai d 
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Law of people. Magiflrates are fiperior or fulordinette. And 
England of fupreme magiflrates, in England, tfie parliament is 
gpitomi cd . (-j le f U p r e me legijlatixre, the king the fupreme executive. 

(2.) Parliaments, in feme fhape, are of as high an¬ 
tiquity in England as the Saxon government; and 
have fubfifted in their prefent form, at leaft five hun¬ 
dred years 

(3.) The parliament is affembled by the king’s 
writs, and its fitting muft not be intermitted above 
three years, 

(4.) Its conftituent parts are the king’s majefty, the 
lords fpiritual and temporal, and the commons repre- 
fented by their members : each of which parts has a 
negative, or neceflary, voice in making laws. 

(5.) With regard to the general law of parliament; 
its power is abfolute : each houfe is the judge of its 
own privileges ; and all the members of either houfe are 
intitled to the privilege of fpeech, of perfon, of their 
domeftics, and of their lands and goods. 

(6.) The peculiar privileges of the lords (befides 
their judicial capacity), are to hunt in the king’s fo- 
refts ; to be attended by the fages of the law; to make 
proxies; to enter protefts ; and to regulate the election 
of the 16 peers of North-Britain. 

(7. i The peculiar privileges of the commons are to 
frame taxes for the fubject; and to determine the me¬ 
rits of their own elections, with regard to the qualifi¬ 
cations of the eledtors and elected, and the proceedings 
at eledtions themfelves. 

(8.) Bills are ufually twice read in each houfe, com¬ 
mitted, engrafted, and then read a third time; and 
when they have obtained the concurrence of both 
houfes, and received the royal affent, they become aSs 
of parliament. 

(9.) The houfes may adjourn themfelves ; but the 
king only can prorogue the parliament. 

(10.) Parliaments are diffolved, 1. At the king’s 
will. 2. By the demife of the crown, that is, within 
fix months after. 3. By length of time, or having 
fat for the fpace of feven years. 

. .. Sect. III. Of the king and his title. 

[xlvij J 6 

(1.) The fupreme executive power of England is lodg¬ 
ed in a fingle perfon ; the king or queen. 

(2.) This royal perfon may be confidered with re¬ 
gard to, 1. His title. 2. His royal family. 3. His 
councils. 4. His duties. 5. His prerogative. 6. His 
revenue. 

(3.) With regard to his title; the crown of England, 
by the pofitive conftitution of the kingdom, hath ever 
been defcendible, and fo continues. 

(4.) The crown is defcendible in a courfe peculiar 
to itfelf. 

(5.) This courfe of defeent is fubjedt to limitation 
by parliament. 

(6.) Notwithftanding fuch limitations, the crown 
retains its defcendible quality, and becomes hereditary 
in the prince to whom it is limited. 

(7.) King Egbert, King Canute, and King Wil¬ 
liam I. have been fucceffively conftituted the common 
flocks, or anceftors, of this defeent. 

(8.) At the revolution, the convention of eftates, or 
reprefentative body of the nation, declared, that the 
mifeondudt of King James II. amounted t® an abdica¬ 


tion of the government, and that the throne was there- l aw of 
by vacant. England 

(9.) In confequence of this vacancy, and from a re- e P itMni<cd - 
gard to the ancient line, the convention appointed the ' ' 

next Proteftant heirs of the blood royal of King 
Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in the old order of 
fucceffion ; with a temporary exception, or preference, 
to the pe-rfon of King William III. 

(10.) On the impending failure of the proteftant line 
of King Charles 1 . (whereby the throne might again 
have become vacant) the king and parliament extended 
the fettlement of the crown to the Proteftant line of 
King James I. viz. to the Princefs Sophia of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Proteftants: And 
fhe is now the common flock, from whom the heir of 
the crown muft defeend. 

Sect. IV. Of the king's royal family. [xlvii .5 

(1.) The king’s royal family confifts, firft, of the 
queen : who is regnant, .confort, or dowager. 

(2.) The queen confort is a public perfon, and hath 
many perfonal prerogatives and diftindt revenues. 

(3.) The Prince and Princefs of Wales, and the 
Princefs-royal, are peculiarly regarded by the law. 

(4.) The other princes of the blood-royal are only 
intitled to precedence. 

Sect V. Of the councils belonging to the king. [xlviii.J 

(1.) The king's councils are, 1. The parliament. 

2. The great council of peers. 3, The judges, for 
matters of law. 4. The privy council. 

(2.) In privy-counfellors may be confidered, 1. Their 
creation. 2. Their qualifications. 3. Their duties. 

4. Their powers. 5. Their privileges. 6. Their dif- 
folution. 

Sect. VI. Of the king's duties. [xlix.] 

(1.) The king's duties are to govern his people ac¬ 
cording to law, to execute judgment in mercy, and to 
maintain the eftablifhed religion. 'Thefe are his part 
of the original contradt between himfelf and the peo¬ 
ple 5 founded in the nature of fociety, and expreffed 
in his oath at the coronation. 

Sect. VII. Of the king's prerogative. 1, 

(1.) Prerogative is that fpecial power and pre¬ 
eminence which the king hath above other perfons, 
and out of the ordinary courfe of law, in right of his 
regal dignity. 

(2.) Such prerogatives are either diced, or incidental. 

The incidental, arifing out of other matters, are con¬ 
fidered as they arife : We now treat only of the direS. 

(3.) The direS prerogatives regard, 1. The king’s 
dignity, or royal charadter ; 2. His authority, or regal 
power; 3. His revenue, or royal income. 

(4.) The king's dignity confifts in the legal attributes 
of, 1. Perfonal fovereignty. 2. Abfolute perfedlion. 

3. Political perpetuity. 

(5.) In the king's authority, or regal power, confifts 
the executive part of government. 

(6.) In foreign concerns; the king, as the reprefenta- 

live 
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Law of tive of the nation, has the right ox prerogative, i. Of 
England, fending and receiving ambaffadors. 2. Of making trea- 
epitomilcd . t ;g S> Of proclaiming war or peace. 4. Of Wiling 
~ reprifals. 5. Of granting fafe condudls. 

(7.) In domejlic affairs; the king is, firft, a confti- 
tuent part of the fupreme legiflative power; hath a 
negative upon all new laws ; and is bound by no lfatute, 
unlefs fpecially named therein. 

(8.) He is alfo confidered as the general of the king¬ 
dom, and may raife fleets and armies, build forts, ap¬ 
point havens, eredt beacons, prohibit the exportation of 
arms and ammunition, and confine his fubjedts within 
the realm, or recall them from foreign parts. 

(9.) The king is alfo the fountain of juftice, and 
general confervator of the peace; and therefore may 
eredt courts (wherein he hath a legal ubiquity), pro- 
fecute offenders, pardon crimes, and ilfue proclama¬ 
tions. 

(10.) He is likewife the fountain of honour, of 
office, and of privilege. 

(11.) He is alfo the arbiter of domefic commerce; 
(not of foreign, which is regulated by the law of mer¬ 
chants) ; and is therefore intitled to the eredtion of 
public marts, the regulation of weights and meafures, 
and the coinage or legitimation of money. 

(12.) The king is, laftly, the fupreme head of the 
church ; and, as fuch, convenes, regulates, and dif- 
folves fynods, nominates bilhops, and receives appeals 
in all ecclefiaftical caufes. 

li. Sect. VIII. Of the king's revenue. 

(1.) The king's revenue is either ordinary ox extra¬ 
-ordinary. And the ordinary is, x. Ecclefafical. 2. Tem¬ 
poral. 

(2.) The king's ecclefafical revenue confifts in, 
1. The cuftody of the temporalties of vacant bifhop- 
rics. 2. Corodies and penfions. 3. Extra-parochial 
tithes. 4. The firft fruits and tenths of benefices. 

(3.) The king’s ordinary temporal revenue confifts 
in, 1. The demelhe lands of the crown. 2. The here¬ 
ditary excife ; being part of the confideration for the 
purchafe of his feodal profits, and the prerogatives of 
purveyance and pre-emption. 3. An annual fum bluing 
from the duty on wine-licences; being the refidue of 
the fame confideration. 4. His forefts. 5. His cou ts 
of juftice. 6. Royal fifh. 7. Wrecks, and things jet- 
fam, flotfam, and ligan. 8. Royal mines. 9. Trea- 
fure trove. 10. Waifs. 11. Eftrays. 12. Forfeitures 
for offences, and deodands. 13. Efcheats of lands. 
14. Cuftody of ideots and lunatics. 

(4.) The king’s extraordinary revenue , confifts in 
aids, fubfidies, and fupplies, granted him by the com¬ 
mons in parliament. 

(5.) Heretofore thefe were ufually raifed by grants 
of the (nominal) tenth or fifteenth part of the move¬ 
ables in every townfhip ; or by fcutages, hydages, and 
talliages; which were fucceeded by fubfidies affeffed 
upon individuals, with refpedt to their lands and 
goods. 

(6.) A new fyftem of taxation took place about the 
time of the revolution : our modern taxes are therefore 
I. Annual. 2. Perpeti.al. 

(7.) The annual taxes are, 1. The land-tax, or the 
ancient fubfidy raifed upon a new affelTment. 2. The 
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malt-tax, being an annual excife on malt, mum, cyder. Law of 
and perry. England, 

(8.) The perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuftoms, or epitomifed. 
tonnage and poundage of all merchandife exported or 
imported. 2. The excife duty, or inland impofition 
on a great variety of commodities. 3. The fait duty, 
or excife on fait. 4. The poft-office, or duty for the 
carriage of letters. 5. The ftamp-duty on paper, 
parchment, &c. 6. The duty on houfes and windows. 

7. The duty on licences for hackney coaches and chairs. 

8. The duty on offices and penfions. 

(9.) Part of this revenue is applied to pay the inte- 
reft of the national debt, till the principal is difchar- 
ged by parliament. 

(10.) The produce of thefe feveral taxes were ori¬ 
ginally feparate and fpecifc funds , to anfwer fpecijic 
loans upon their refpedfive credits ; but are now con- 
folidated by parliament into three principal funds, the 
aggregate, general, and Southfea funds, to anfwer all 
the debts of the nation : the public faith being alfo 
fuperadded, to fupply deficiencies, and ftrengthen the 
fecurity of the whole. 

(11.) The furpluffes of thefe funds, after paying the 
intereft of the national debt, are carried together, and 
denominated the finking fund : which, unlei's otherwife 
appropriated by parliament, is annually to be applied 
towards paying off fome part of the principal. 

(12.) But, previous to this, the aggregate fund is 
now charged with an annual fum for the civil If; 
which is the immediate proper revenue of the crown, 
fettled by parliament on the king at his acceflion, for 
defraying the charges of civil government. 

Sect. IX. Of fubordinate magffrates. lii,- 

(1.) Subordinate magiftrates, of the moft gene¬ 
ral ufe and authority, are, 1. Sheriffs. 2. Coroners. 

3. Jufices of the Peace. 4. Confables. 5. Surveyors 
of the highways. 6. Overfeers of the poor. 

(2.) The foeriff is the keeper of each county, an¬ 
nually nominated in due form by the king ; and is 
(within his county) a judge, a confervator of the peace, 
a minifterial officer, and the king’s bailiff. 

(3.) Coroners are permanent officers of the crown in 
each county, eledted by the freeholders ; whofe office 
it is to make enquiry concerning the death of the king’s, 
fubjedts, and certain revenues of the crown; and alfo,. 
in particular cafes, to fupply the office of fheriff. 

(4.) Jufices of the peace are magiftrates in each 
county, ftatutably qualified, and commiffioned by the 
king’s majefty : with authority to conferve the peace ; 
to hear and determine felonies, and other mifdemea- 
nois ; and to do many other adts committed to their 
charge by particular ftatutes. 

(5.) Confables are officers of hundreds and town- 
Ihips, appointed at the leet, and empowered to preferve 
the peace, to keep watch and ward, and to apprehend 
offenders. 

(6.) Surveyors of the highways are officers appoint¬ 
ed annually in every parifh; to remove annoyances in 
and to diredt the reparation of the public roads. 

(7.) Overfeers of the poor are officers appointed an¬ 
nually in every parifh ; to relieve fuch impotent, and 
employ fuch fturdy poor, as are fettled in each parifh, 

—by birth,—by parentage, —by marriage, —or by 

4 ° 
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Law of 4Q days refidence; accompanied with, 1. Notice. 

England, 2 Renting a tenement of ten pounds annual value. 
epitbmi e . p a yi n g their affeffed taxations. 4. Serving an an¬ 
nual office. 5. Hiring and fervice for a year. 6. Ap- 
prertticefhip for feven years. Having a fufficient eftate 
in the pariffi. 

liii. Sect. X. Of the people, whether aliens, denizens, or na¬ 
tives. 

(1.) The people an either aliens, that is, born out 
of the dominions, or allegiance, of the crown of Great 
Britain ; or natives, that is, born within it. 

(2.) Allegiance is the duty of all fubjefts; being 
the reciprocal tie of the people to the prince, in return 
for tire proteftion he affords them; and, in natives, this 
duty of allegiance is natural and perpetual; in aliens, 
is local and temporary only. 

(3.) The rights of natives are alfo natural and per¬ 
petual : thofe of aliens, local and temporary only ; un- 
Iefs they be made denizens by the king, or naturalifed 
by parliament. 


liv. Sect. XI. Of the clergy. 

(1.) The people, whether aliens, denizens, or na¬ 
tives, are alfo either clergy, that is, all perfons in holy 
orders, or in ecclefiaftical offices; or laity, which com¬ 
prehends the reft of the nation. 

(2.) The clerical part of the nation, thus defined, 
"Tire, 1. Archbifhops and bilhops ; who are elefted by 
their feveral chapters, at the nomination of the crown, 
and afterwards confirmed and confecrated by each other. 
2. Deans and chapters. 3. Arch-deacons. 4. Rural 
deans. 5 Parfons (under which are included appro- 
priators) and vicars ; to whom there are generally re- 
quifite, holy orders, prefentation, inftitution, and in- 
duftion. 6. Curates.. To which may be added, 
7, Church-wardens. 8. Parifh-clerks and fextons. 

lv. ' Sect. XII. Of the civilflate. 

(1.) The laity are divifible into three ftates ; civil, 
military, and maritime. 

(2.) The civil ftate (which includes all the nation, 
except the clergy, the army, and the navy, and many 
individuals among them alfo), may be divided into the 
nobility and the commonalty. 

(".) The nobility are dukes, marquifes, earls, vif- 
eounts, and barons. Thefe had anciently duties annex¬ 
ed to their refpeftive honours: they are created either 
by writ, that is by fummons to parliament; or by the 
king’s letters-patent, that is, by royal grant: and they 
enjoy many privileges exclufive of their fenatorial capa¬ 
city. 

(4.) The commonalty confift of knights of the garter, 
knights bannerets, baronets, knights of the bath, knights 
bachelors, efquires, gentlemen, yeomen, tradefmen, ar¬ 
tificers, and labourers. 

Ivi. Sect. XIII. Of the military and maritime fates. 

(1.) The military ftate, by the Handing conftitu- 
tional law, confifts of the militia of each county, rai¬ 
led from among the people by lot, officered by the 
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piincipal landholders, and commanded by the lord lieu¬ 
tenant. 

(2.) The more difeiplined occafional troops of the 
kingdom are kept on foot only from year to year by 
parliament; and, during that period, are governed by 
martial law, or arbitrary articles of war, formed at the 
pleafure of the crown. 

(3.) The maritime ftate confifts of the officers and 
mariners of the Britifh navy ; who are governed by ex- 
prefs and permanent laws, or the articles of the navy, 
eftabliffied by aft of parliament. 


Law of 
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Sect. XIV. Of nafer andfervant. 


lvii. 


(1.) The private, economical, relations of perfons 
are thofe of, 1. Mafer and fervant. 2. Hufband and 
wife. 3. Parent and child. 4. Guardian and ward. 

(2.) The firft relation may fubfift between a mafer 
and four fpecies of fervants ; (for flavery is unknown 
in our laws): viz. 1. Menial fervants; who axe. hired. 
2. Apprentices, who are bound by indentures. 3. La¬ 
bourers ; who are cafually employed. 4. Stewards, bai¬ 
liffs, ani faftors ; who are rather in a miniferial ftate. 

(3.) From this relation refult divers powers to the 
mailer, and emoluments to the fervant. 

(4.) The mafter hath a property in the fervice of 
his fervant; and muft be anfwerable for fuch afts as 
the fervant does by his exprefs, or implied, command. 


Sect. XV. Of huf and and wife. Iviii, 

(4.) The fecond private relation is that of marriage ; 
which includes the reciprocal rights and duties of hufband 
and wife. 

(2.) Marriage is duly contracted between perfons, 

1. Confenting: 2. Free from canonical impediments, 
which make it voidable ; r. Free alfo from the civil im¬ 
pediments,—of prior marriage,—of want of age,—of 
non-confcnt of parents or guardians, where requifite, 

—and of want of reaicn ; cither of which make it to¬ 
tally void. And it muft be celebrated by a clergyman 
in due form and place. 

(3.) Marriage is diffolved, 1. By death. 2. By divorce 
in the fpiritual court; not a menfa et thoro only, but a vin¬ 
culo matrimonii, for canonical caufe exifting previous to 
the contraft. 3. By aft of parliament, as for adultery. 

(4.) By marriage the hufband and wife become one 
perfon in law; Which unity is the principal foundation 
of their refpeftive rights, duties, and difabilities. 

Sect. XVI. Of parent and child. 

(1.) The third, and moft univerfal private relation, 
is that of parent and child. • >' 

(a.) Children are, 1. Legitimate; being thofe who 
are born in lawful wedlock, or within a competent time 
after. 2. Bafards being thofe who are not fo. 

(3.) The duties of parents to legitimate children are, 

1. Maintenance. 2. Proteftion. 3. Education. 

(4.) The power of parents confifts principally in 
correftion, and confent to marriage. Both may after 
death be delegated by will to a guardian; and the for¬ 
mer alfo? living the parent, to a tutor or mafter. 

(5.) The duties of legitimate children to parents are 
obedience, proteftion, and maintenance. 

( 6 .) 
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Law of (6.) The duty of parents to bafards is only that of 
'and. maintenance. 

tpitoinncQ . j The rights of a bajlard are fuch only as he can 
acquire; for he is incapable of inheriting any thing. 

Is. Sect. XVII. Of guardian and ward. 
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(i.) The fourth private relation is that of guardian 
and ward, which is plainly derived from the laft ; thefe 
being, during the continuance of their relation, reci¬ 
procally fubjeft to the fame rights and duties. 

(2.) Guardians are of divers forts: 1. Guardians by 
nature, or the parents. 2. Guardians for nurture, af- 
figned by the ecclefiaftical courts. 3. Guardians in fo- 
cage, a Signed by the common law. 4. Guardians by 
ftatute, afligned by the father’s will. All fubjed to 
the fuperintendance of the court of chancery. 

(3.) Full age in male or female for all purpofes is 
the age of 21 years (different ages being allowed for 
different purpofes); till which age the perfon is an 
infant. 

(4.) An infant, in refpeft of his tender years, hath 
various privileges, and various difabilities, in law; 
chiefly with regard to fuits, crimes, eftates, and con¬ 
trails. 

hi. Sect. XVIII. Of corporations. 

(1.) Bodies politic, or corporations, which are arti¬ 
ficial perfons, are eftabliflied for preferving in perpetual 
fucceflion certain rights; which, being conferred on 
natural perfons only, would fail in procefs of time. 

(2.) Corporations are, x. Aggregate, confifting of 
many members. 2. Sole, confifting of one perfon only. 

(3.) Corporations are alfo either fpiritual, erefted to 
perpetuate the rights of the church ; or lay. And the 
lay are, 1. Civil; erected for many temporal purpofes. 
2. Eleemofynary; ereded to j perpetuate the charity of 
the founder. 

(4.) Corporations are ufually ereded and named, 
by virtue of the king’s royal charter; but may be crea¬ 
ted by ad of parliament. 

(5.) The powers incident to all corporations are, 
1. To maintain perpetual fucceflion. 2. To ad in their 
corporate capacity like an individual. 3. To hold lands, 
fubjed to the ftatutes of mortmain. 4. To have a com¬ 
mon feal. 5. To make by-laws. Which laft power, 
in fpiritual or eleemofynary corporations, may be ex¬ 
ecuted by the king or the founder. 

(6.) The duty of corporations is to anfwer the ends 
of their inftitution. 

(7.) To enforce this duty, all corporations may be 
vifited : fpiritual corporations by the ordinary; lay cor¬ 
porations by the founder, or his reprefentatives; viz. 
the civil by the king (who is the fundator incipient of 
all) reprefented in his court of king’s bench; the elee¬ 
mofynary by the endewer (who is the fundator perf- 
ciens of fuch), or by his heirs or afligns. 

(8.) Corporations may be diflolved, 1. By ad of 
parliament. 2. By the natural death of all their mem¬ 
bers. 3. By furrender of. their franchifes. 4. By for¬ 
feiture of their charter. 


(I.) ALL dominion over external objeds has its 
jp\_ original from the gift of the Creator to 
man in general. 

(2.) The fubjlance of things was, at firft, common 
to all mankind; yet a temporary property, in the ufe 
of them, might even then be acquired, and continued, 
by occupancy. 

(3.) In procefs of time a permanent property was 
eftabliflied in the fubjlance, as well as the ufe, of things ; 
which was originally acquired by occupancy only. 

(4.) Left this property fliould determine by the 
owner’s derelidion or death, whereby the thing would 
again become common, focieties have eftabliflied con¬ 
veyances, wills, and he'trjhips, in order to continue the 
property of the firft occupant: and, where by accident 
fuch property becomes difcontinued or unknown, the 
thing ufually refults to the fovereign of the ftate, by 
virtue of the municipal law. 

(5.) But of fome things, which are incapable of per¬ 
manent fubftantial dominion, there ftill fubfifts only the 
fame tranftent ufufruduary property, which originally 
fubfifted in all things. 

Sect. II. Of real property; and, JhrJl, of corporeal Ix'itc, 
hereditaments. 

(1.) In this property, or exclufive dominion, con- 
fift the rights of things ; which are, 1. Things real. 2. 

Things perfonal. 

(2.) In things real may be confidered, 1. Their fe- 
veral kinds. 2. The tenures by which they may be 
holden. 3. The ejlates which may be acquired there¬ 
in. 4. The title, or the means of acquiring and lofing 
them. 

(3.) All the feveral kinds of things real are redu¬ 
cible to one of thefe three, viz. lands, tenements, or he¬ 
reditaments ; whereof the fecond includes the firft, and 
the third includes the firft and fecond. 

(4.) Hereditaments f therefore, or whatever may come 
to be inherited (being the moft comprehenfive deno¬ 
mination of things real), are either corporeal or incor¬ 
poreal. 

(5.) Corporeal hereditaments confift wholly of lands, 
in their largeft legal fenfe; wherein they include not 
only the face of the earth, but every other objed of 
fenfe adjoining thereto, and fubfifting either above or 
beneath it. 

Sect. III. Of incorporeal hercditanlents. Ixv. 

(1.) Incorporeal hereditaments are rights iffuing 
out of things corporeal, or concerning, or annexed to, 
or exercifable within the fame. 

(2.) Incorporeal hereditaments are, 1. Advovofons v 
2. Tithes. 3. Commons. 4. Ways. 5. Offices. 6. Dig¬ 

nities. 7. Franchifes. 8. Corodies or perfons. • 9. An¬ 
nuities. 10. Rents. 
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(3.) An advowfon is a right of prefentation to an 
ecclefiaftical benefice; either appendant, or in grofs. 
This may be, 1. Prefentative. 2. Collative. 3. Do¬ 
native. 

(4.) Tithes are the tenth part of the increafe yearly 
arifing from the profits and flock of lands, and the per- 
fonal induftry of mankind. Thefe, by the ancient and 
pofitive law of the land, are due of common right to 
the parfon, or (by endowment) to the vicar; unlefs 
Specially difcharged, 1. By real compofition. 2. By 
prefcription, either de modo decimandi , or de non dec't- 
mando. 

(5.) Common is a profit which a man hath in the 
lands of another ; being, 1. Common of pafture ; which 
is either appendant, appurtenant, becaufe of vicinage, 
or in grofs. 2. Common of pifcary. 3. Common of 
turbary. 4. Common of eftovers, or botes. 

(6.) Ways are a right of pafling over another man’s 
ground. 

( 7 *) Offices are the right to exercife a public or 
private employment. 

(8.) For dignities, which are titles of honour, fee 
Chap. I. Seft. 12. 

(9.) Franchifes are a royal privilege, or branch of 
the king’s prerogative, fubfifting in the hands of a fub¬ 
jeft. 

(to.) Corodies are allotments for one’s fuftenance; 
which may be converted into penfions, fee Chap. I. 
Self. 8. A 

(11.) An annuity is a yearly fum of money, char¬ 
ged upon the perfon, and not upon the lands of the 
granter. 

(12.) Rents are a certain profit ifluing yearly out of 
lands and tenements; and are reducible to, 1. Rent- 
fervice. 2. Rent-charge. 3. Rent-feck. 

Sect IV. Of the Feodal Syflem. 

(1.) The doftrine of tenures is derived from the 
feodal law; which was planted in Europe by its nor¬ 
thern conquerors 'at the diffolution of the Roman em¬ 
pire. 

(2.) Pure and proper feuds were parcels of land allot¬ 
ted by a chief to his followers, to be held on the con¬ 
dition of perfonally rendering due military Service to 
their lord. 

(3,) Thefe were granted by inveftiture; were held 
under the bond of fealty ; were inheritable only by de¬ 
fendants ; and could not be transferred without the 
mutual confent of the lord and vaffal. 

(4.) Improper feuds were derived from the other; 
but differed from them in their original, their Services 
and renders, their defcent, and other circumftances. 

(5.) The lands of England were converted into 
finds, of the improper kind, Soon after the Norman 
conquefl; which gave rife to the grand maxim of te¬ 
nure, viz. That all lands in the kingdom are holden, 
mediately or immediately, of the king. 

Sect> V. Of the ancient Englifh Tenures. 


4. Privileged villenage, or villein focage; where the fer- Law of 
vice was bafe, but certain. England, 

(2.) The moft univerfal ancient tenure was that in 1P lt0l " lfed ; 
chivalry, or by hnight-fervice; in which the tenant of 
every knight’s fee was bound, if called upon, to attend 
his lord to the wars. This was granted by livery, and 
perfected by homage and fealty; which ufually drew 
after them Suit of court. 

(3.) The other fruits and confequences of the tenure 
by knight-fervice were, 1. Aid. 2. Relief. 3. Primer 
feifin. 4. Wardlhip. 5. Martiage. 6. Fines upon 
alienation. 7. Efcheat. 

(4.) Grand ferjeanty differed from chivalry princi¬ 
pally in its render, or Service ; and not in its fruits and 
confequences. ,» 

(5.) The perfonal Service in chivalry was at length 
gradually changed into pecuniary affelfments, which 
were called [outage or efcuage. 

(6.) The military tenures (except the Services of 
grand ferjeanty) were, at the reftoration of King 
Charles, totally abolifhed, and reduced to free focage 
by aft of parliament. 

Sect. VI. Of the modern Engli/h Tenures. Ixviii. 

(1.). Free focage is a tenure by any free, certain, 
and determinate Service. 

(2.) This tenure, the relic of Saxon liberty, includes 
petit ferjeanty, tenure in burgage, and gavelkind. 

(3.) Free focage lands partake ftrongly of the feo¬ 
dal nature, as well as thofe in chivalry : being holden ; 
fubjeft to Some Service, at the leaf! to fealty and Suit 
of court; fubjeft to relief, to wardfhip, and to ef¬ 
cheat, but not to marriage; fubjeft alfo formerly to 
aids, primer feifin, and fines for alienation. 

(4.) Pure villenage was a precarious and flavifh te¬ 
nure, at the abfolute will of the lord, upon uncertain 
Services of the bafeft nature. 

(5.) From hence, by tacit confent or encroachment, 
have arifen the modern copyholds, or tenure by copy of 
court-roll; in which lands may be flill held at the 
(nominal) will of the lord, (but regulated) according 
to the cultom of the manor. 

(6.) Thefe are fubjeft, like focage lands, to fer- 
vices relief, and efcheat; and alfo to heriots, wardfhip, 
and fines upon defcent and alienation. 

(7.) Privileged villenage, or villein focage, is an ex¬ 
alted fpecies of copyhold tenure, upon bafe, but cer¬ 
tain, fervices; fubfifting only in the ancient demefnes 
of the crown; whence the tenure is 1 denominated the 
tenure in ancient demefne. 

(8.) Thefe copyholds of ancient demefne have di¬ 
vers immunities annexed to their tenure; but are ftill 
held by copy of court-roll, according to the cuftom of 
the manor, though not at the will of the lord, 

(9.) Frankalmoign is a tenure by Spiritual fervices at 
large, whereby many ecclefiaftical and eleemofynary 
corporations now hold their lands and tenements; be¬ 
ing of a nature diftinft from tenure by divine fervice in 
certain. 


(1.) The diftinftion of tenures confifted in the na¬ 
ture of their fervice :■ as, 1. Chivalry, or knight-fervice; 
where the fervice was free, but uncertain. 2. Free fo¬ 
cage ; where the fervice was free, and certain. 3. Pure 
villenage ; where the fervice was bafe, and uncertain. 


Sect. VII. Of freehold ejlates of inheritance. 

(1.) Estates in lands, tenements, and heredita¬ 
ments, are fuch intereft as the tenant hath therein; to 
afcertain which, may be confidered, 1.. The quantity 
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Law of of inlerefl. 2. The time of enjoyment. 3. The number 

England, anc j connexions of the tenants. 

tpitumiied. Eftates, with refpeft to their quantity of inte- 

rejl, or duration, are either freehold, or lefs than free¬ 
hold. 

(3.) A freehold eftate, in lands, is fuch as is crea¬ 
ted by livery of feifm at common law; or, in tene¬ 
ments of an incorporeal nature, by what is equivalent 
thereto. 

(4.) Freehold eftates are either eftates of inheri¬ 
tance, or not of inheritance, viz. for life only: and in¬ 
heritance are, 1. Abfolute, or fee ftmple. 2. Limited 
fees. 

(5.) Tenant in fee fimple is he that hath lands, tene¬ 
ments, or hereditaments, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever. 

(6.) Limited fees are, 1. Qualified or hafe, fees. 2. Fees 
conditional at the common law. 

(7.) Qualified or bafe fees are thofe which, having 
a qualification fubjoined thereto, are liable to be defea¬ 
ted when the qualification is at an end. 

(8.) Conditional fees, at the common law, were fuch 
as were granted to the donee, and the heirs of his bo¬ 
dy, in exclufion of collateral heirs. 

(9.) Thefe were held to be fees, granted on condi¬ 
tion that the donee had ilfue of his body ; which con¬ 
dition being once performed by the birth of iflue, the 
donee might immediately aliene the land : but the 
ftatute de donis being made to prevent fuch alteration, 
thereupon from the divifion of the fee (by ccnftrudtion 
of this ftatute) into a particular eftate and a reverfion, 
the conditional fees began to be called fees-tail. 

(10.) All tenements real, or favouring of the realty, 
are fubjefr to entails. 

(11.) Eftates tail maybe, 1. general, or fpecial; 
2. male or female ; 3. given in frank marriage. 

(12.) Incident to eftates tail are, 1. Wafte. 2. 
Dower. 3. Curtefy. 4. Bar;—by fine, recovery, or 
lineal warranty with affets. 

(13.) Eftates tail are now, by many ftatutes and re- 
folutions of the courts, almoit brought back to the 
ftate of conditional fees at the common law. 

h*. Sect. VIII. Of freeholds, not of inheritance. 

(1.) Freeholds, not of inheritance, or for life only, 
are, 1. Conventional, or created by the a<ft of the par¬ 
ties. 2. Legal, or created by operation of law. 

(2.) Conventional eftates for life are created by an 
exprefs grant for term of one’s own life, or pur auter 
•vie; or by a general grant, without exprefling any 
term at all. 

(3.) Incident to this, and all other eftates for life, 
are eftovers, and emblements : and to eftates per auter 
vie general occupancy was alfo incident; as fpecial oc¬ 
cupancy ftill is, if cefuy que vie furvives the tenant. 

(4.) Legal eftates for life are, 1. Tenancy in tad, 
after pojfibility of iffue extinft. 2. Tenancy by the curtefy 
of England. 3. Tenancy in dower. 

(5.) Tenancy in tail, after pojfibility of iflue extinS, 
is where an eftate is given in fpecial tail; and, before 
iflue had, a perfon dies from whofe body the iflue was 
to fpring ; whereupon the tenant (if furviving) becomes 
tenant in tail, after pojfibility of iflue extint?. 


(6.) This eftate partakes both of the incidents to an Law of 
eftate tail, and thofe of an eftate for life. England, 

(7.) Tenancy by the curtefy of England is where a c ‘ P ltomii ’ £ “ ' 
man’s wife is feifed of an eftate of inheritance ; arid he 
by her has iflue, born alive, which was capable of in¬ 
heriting her eftate; in which cafe he fliall, upon her 
death, hold the tenements for his own life, as tenant by 
the curtefy. 

(8.) Tenancy in dower is where a woman’s bulb and 
is feifed of an eftate of inheritance, of which her iflue 
might by any poflibility have been heir ; and the huf¬ 
band dies : the woman is thereupon inti tied to dower, 
or one third part of the lands and tenements, to hold 
for her natural life. 

(9.) Dower is either by the common law; by fpe¬ 
cial cuftom ; ad oflium ecclefue ; or, ex affenfu patris. 

(10.) Dower may be forfeited or barred, particu¬ 
larly by an eftate in jointure. 

Sect. IX. Of ejlates lefs than freehold. IxjlL 

(x.) Estates lefs than freehold are, 1. Eftates for 
years. 2. Eftates at will. 3. Eftates at ftfferance. 

(2.) An eftate for years is where a man, feized of 
lands and tenements, letteth them to another for a cer¬ 
tain period of time, which transfers the intereft of the 
term ; and the leflee enters thereon, which gives him 
pofleflion of the term, but not legal feifin of the 
land. 

(3.) Incident to this eftate are eftovers; and alfo 
emblements, if it determines before the full end of the 
term. 

(4.) An eftate at will is where lands are let by one 
man to another, to hold at the will of both parties; 
and the leflee enters thereon. 

(5.) Copyholds are eftates held at the will of the lord, 
(regulated) according to the cuftom of the manor. 

(6.) An eftate at fufferance is where one comes into 
pofleflion of land by lawful title, but keeps it after¬ 
wards without any title at all. 

Sect. X. Of ejlates upon condition. Ixzii, 

(1.) Estates (whether freehold or otherwife) may 
alfo be held upon condition ; in which cafe their exiftence 
depends on the happening, or not happening, of fome 
uncertain event. 

(2.) Thefe eftates are, 1. On condition implied. 

2. On condition exprejfed. 3. Eftates in gage. 4. E- 
ftates by Jlatute, merchant or ftaple. 5. Eftates by 
elegit. 

( 3.) Eftates on condition implied are where a grant 
of an eftate has, from its eflence and tonftitution, a 
condition infcparably annexed to it; though none be , 
expreffed in words. ' 

(4.) Eftates on condition exprejfed are where an ex¬ 
prefs qualification or provifion is annexed to the grant 
of an eftate, 

(5.) On the performance of thefe conditions either 
expreffed or implied (if precedent) the eftate maybe 
veiled or enlarged ; or, on the breach of them (if 
fubfequent) an eftate already veiled may be defeated. 

(6.) Eftates in gage, in vadio, or in pledge, are e- 
ftates granted as a fecurity for money lent; being, 
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i. In ’vivo vadio, or living gage • where the profits of (3.) An eftate in joint-tenancy is where an eftate is Law of 
land are granted till a debt be paid, upon which pay- granted to two or more perfons ; in which cafe the Efg lan «*» 
ment the granter’s eftate will revive. 2. In mortuo va- law conftrues them to be joint-tenants, unlefs the e P ltomifed - 
dia, in dead, or mart gage ; where an eftate is granted, words of the grant exprefsly exclude fuch conftruc- " 
on condition to be void at a day certain, if the gran- tion. 

ter then repays the money borrowed; on failure of (4.) Joint-tenants have an unity of intereft, of title, 
which, the eftate becomes abfolutely dead to the of time, and of pofleflion : they are raifed per my is} per 
granter. tout: and therefore upon the deceafe of one joint-te- 

(7. ) Eftates by Jlatute-merchzxtt, or Jlatute-ft. aple, nant, the whole intereft remains to the furvivor. 
are alfo eftates conveyed to creditors, in purfuance of (5.) Joint-tenancy may be diffolved, by deftroying 
certain ftatutes, till their profits fliall difeharge the one of its four conftituent unities, 
debt. (6.) An eftate in coparcenary is. where an eftate of 

(8.) Eftates by elegit are where, in confequence of a inheritance defeends from the anceftor to two or more 
judicial writ fo called, lands are delivered by the ftieriff perfons; who are called parceners, and all together make 
to a plaintiff, till their profits fhall fatisfy a debt adjudg- but one heir. 

ed to be due by law. (7.) Parceners have an unity of intereft, title, and 

pofleflion ; but are only feized per my, and not per tout : 

Sect. XI. Of eftates in pojfejfton, remainder, and rever- wherefore there is no furvivorfliip among parceners. 

Jion. (8.) Incident to this eftate is die law of hotchpot. 

(9.) Coparcenary may alfo be diffolved, by deftroy. 

(1.) Estates, with refpect to their time of enjoy- ing any of its three conftituent unities. 
ment, are either in immediate pojfejfton, or in expedan- (10.) An eftate in common is where two or more per- 
cy ; which eftates in expedancy are created at the fame fons hold lands, poflibly by diftindt titles, and for di¬ 
time, and are parcel of the fame eftates, as thofe upon ftinct interefts ; but by unity of pofleflion, becaufe none 
which they are expectant. Thefe are, 1. Remainders, knoweth his own feveralty. 

2. Reverjions. (n.) Tenants in common have therefore an unity 

(2.) A remainder is an eftate limited to take effedt, of pofleflion, (without furvivorfhip; being feized per 
and be enjoyed, after another particular eftate is deter- my, and not per tout s) but no neceffary unity of title, 
mined. time, or intereft. 

(3.) Therefore, 1. There muft be a precedent par- (12.) This eftate may be created, 1. By diffolving 
ticular eftate, in order to fupport a remainder. 2. The the conftituent unities of the two former ; 2. By ex¬ 
remainder muft pafs out of the granter, at the creation prefs limitation in a grant: and may be deftroyed, 
of the particular eftate. 3. The remainder muft veft r. By uniting the feveral titles in one tenant; 2. By 
in the grantee, during the continuance, or at the de- partition of the land, 
termination, of the particular eftate. 

(4.) Remainders are, 1. Veiled ; where the eftate Sect. XIII. Of the title to things real, in gene - kxv. 

is fixed to remain to a certain perfon, after the particu- ral, 

lar eftate is fpent. 2. Contingent; where the eftate 

is limited to take effect, either to an uncertain perfon, (1.) A title to things real is the means whereby a man 
or upon an uncertain event. cometh to the juft pofleflion of his property. 

(5.) An executory devife is fuch a difpofition of (2.) Herein may be confidered, 1. A mere or naked 
lands, by will, that an eftate fhall not veft thereby at pofleflion. 2. The right of pofleflion; which is, ijl, an 
the death of the devifor, but only upon fome future apparent, 2 dly, an actual right. 3. The mere right 
contingency, and without any precedent particular of property. 4. The conjundtion of adtual potfef- 
eftate to fupport it. fion with both thefe rights; which conftitutes a perfedt 

(6.) A reverfton is the refidue of an eftate left in the title , 
tranter, to commence in pofleflion after the determi¬ 
nation of fome particular eftate granted : to which are Sect. XIV, Of title Ly defeent. frw* 


incident fealty, and rent. 

(7.) Where two. eftates, .the one lefs, the other 
greater, the one in pofleflion, the other in expectan¬ 
cy, meet together in one and the fame perfon, and 
in one and the fame right, the lefs is merged in the great¬ 
er. 

Sect. XII. Ofeftates, in feveralty, joint tenancy, coparce¬ 
nary, and common, 

(1.) Estates, with relpedl to the numler and con¬ 
nexions of their tenants, may be held, 1. In feveral¬ 
ty. 2, In joint-tenancy. 3. In. coparcenary. 4. In 
common, 

(2.) An eftate in feveralty is where one tenant holds 
it in his own foie right, without any other perfon be¬ 
ing joined with him. 


(1.) The title to things real maybe reciprocally ac¬ 
quired or loft, I. By defeent. 2. By purchafe, 

(2.) Defeent is the means whereby a man, on the 
death of his anceftor, acquires a title to his eftate, in 
right of reprefentation, as his heir at law. 

(3.) To underftand the dodtrine of defeents, we muft 
form a clear notion of confanguinity ; which is the con- 
nedrion, or relation, of perfons defeended from the fame 
ftoqk or common anceftor; and it is, 1. Lineal, where 
one of the kinfrnen is lineally defeended from the 
other. 2. Collateral, where they are lineally defeended, 
not. one from the other, but both from the fame com¬ 
mon anceftor. 

(4.) The rules of defeent, or canons , of inheritance* 
obferved by the laws of England, are thefe : 

if, Inheritances fliall lineally defend to the ijfue of' 
^ ' ’ thft: 
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Law of the perfon laft actually feifed, in infinitum ; but fha.ll 
England never lineally afcend. 

apitoHnfed. Tjj e ma i e i (fue fhall be admitted before the female. 

%yl, Where there are two or more males in equal de¬ 
gree, the eldef only fhall inherit; but the females 
a 7 together. 

iph, The lineal defcendants, in infnitum, of any per¬ 
fon deceafed fhall reprefent their anceftor ; that is, 
fliall ftand in the fame place as the perfon himfelf 
would have done, had he been living. 

5 th, On failure of lineal defcendants, or iflue, of the 
perfon laft feifed, the inheritance (hall defcend to ti e 
blood of the frf purchafer ; fubjeft to the three pre¬ 
ceding rules. To evidence which blood, the two 
following rules are eftabliftied. 

6 th, The. collateral heir of the perfon laft feifed muft 
be his next collateral kinfman, of the nuhole blood. 

7 th. In collateral inheritances, the male fachs fhall be 
preferred to the female; that is, kindred derived 
from the blood of the male anceftors fhall be admit¬ 
ted before thofe from the blood of the female: un- 
lefs where the lands have, in faff, defcended from 
a female. 

I* 1 ™- Sect. XV. Of title by purchafe, anil frf by efcheat. 


(i.) Purchase, or perquifition, is the pofleftion of 
an eftate which a man hath by his own ait or agree¬ 
ment ; and not by the mere aft of law, or defcent from 
any of his anceftors. This includes, i. Efcheat. 2. 
Occupancy. 3. Prejcription. 4. Forfeiture. 5. Aliena¬ 
tion. 

(2.) Efcheat is where, upon deficiency of the te¬ 
nant’s inheritable blood, the eftate falls to the lord of 
the fee. 

(3.) Inheritable blood is wanting to, 1. Such as are 
not related to the perfon laft feifed. 2. His maternal 
relations in paternal inheritances, and •vice verfa. 3. His 
kindred of the half blood. 4. Monfters. 5. Baftards. 
6. Aliens, and their iflue. 7. Perfons attained of 
treafon or felony. 8. Papifts, in refpeft of themfelves 
only, by the ftatute law. 

Sect. XVI. Of title by occupancy. 

(1.) Occupancy is the taking pofleftion of thofe 
things which before had no owner. 

(2.) Thus, at the common law, where tenant pur 
outer vie died during the life of cefuy que vie, he, who 
could firft enter, might lawfully retain the pofleflion ; 
unlefs by the original grant the heir was made a fpecial 
occupant. 

(3.) The law of derc/iSions and alluvions has nar¬ 
rowed the title by occupancy. 

Sect. XVII. Of title by prefcription. 

(1.) Prescription (as diftinguifhed from cufom) is 
a perfonal immemorial ufage of enjoying a right in fome 
incorporeal hereditament, by a man, and either his an¬ 
ceftors or thofe whofe eftate of inheritance he hath: of 
which the firft is called prefcribing in his ancefors, the 
latter in a que fate. 
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Sect. XVlII. Of title by forfeiture. England, 

(r.) Forfeiture is a punifhment annexed by law t l )ltor n ‘f g d. 
to fome illegal aft, or negligence, in the owner of lxxx, 
things real ; whereby the eiiate is transferred to ano¬ 
ther, who is ulually the party injured. 

(2.) Forfeitures are oc.aiioned, 1. By crimes. 2 By 
alienation, contrary to law. 3. By lapfe. 4. By fimony. 

5. By nonperformance of conditions. 6. By wafe. 7. By 
breach of copyhold cufoms. 8. By bankruptcy. 

(3.) Forfeitures for crimes, or mifdemeanors, are for, 

1. Treafon. 2. Felony. 3. Miiprifion of treafon. 

4. Premunire. 5. Aflaults on a judge, and batteries, 
fitting the courts. 6. Popifh recufancy, &c. 

(4.) Alienations, or conveyances, which induce a for¬ 
feiture, are, 1. Thofe in mortmain, made to cor¬ 
porations contrary to the ftatute law. 2. Thofe made 
to aliens. 3. Thofe made by particular tenants, when 
larger than their eftates will warrant. 

(5.) Lapfe is a forfeiture of the right of prefenta- 
tion to a vacant church, by neglect of the patron to 
prefent within fix kalendar months. 

(6.) Simony is the corrupt prefentation of any one 
to an ecclefiaftical benefice, whereby that turn becomer 
forfeited to the crown. 

(7.) For forfeiture by nonperformance of conditions, 
fee Sect. 10. 

(8.) Wafe is a fpoil, or deftruftion, in any corporeal 
hereditaments, to the prejudice of him that hath the in¬ 
heritance. 

( 9.) Copyhold eftates may have alfo other peculiar cau- 
fes of forfeiture, according to the cuftom of the manor. 

(10.) Bankruptcy is the aft of becoming a bankrupt; 
that is, a trader who fecretes himfelf, or does certain 
other acts tending to defraud his creditors, (See Sect. 

22.) 

(11.) By bankruptcy all the eftates of the bankrupt 
are transferred to the affignees of his commiftioners, to 
be fold for the benefit of his creditors. 

Sect. XIX. Of title by alienation ». Ixxx*. 

(1.) Alienation, conveyance, or purchafe in its 
more limited fenfe, is a means of transferring real 
eftates, wherein they are voluntarily refigned by one 
man, and accepted by another. 

(2.) . This formerly could not be done by a tenant, 
without licence from his lord ; nor by a lord, without 
attornment of his tenant. 

(3.) All perfons are capable of purchafmg ; and all 
that are in pofleftion of any eftates, are capable of con¬ 
veying them : unlefs under peculiar difabilities by law; 
as being attainted, non compotes, infants, under durefs, 
feme-coverts, aliens, or papifts. 

(4.) Alienations are made by common afurances; 
which are, 1. By deed, or matter in pais. 2. By mat¬ 
ter of record. 3. By fpecial cufom. 4. By devife. 

Sect. XX. Of alienation by deed. kxxu. 

(1.) In afi'urances by deed maybe confidered, 1. Its 
general nature. 2. Its feveral fpecies . 

(z.) A deed, in general, is the folemn aft of the 

parties; 
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parties ; being ufually a writing fealed and delivered ; 
and it may'be, 1. A deed indented, or indenture. 2. 
deed-poll. 

(3.) The requifites of a deed are, 1. Sufficient par¬ 
ties, and proper fubjecl-matter. 2. A good and fuffi- 
cient confederation. 3. Writing on paper, or parchment, 
duly damped. 4. Legal and orderly parts: (which 
are ufually, 1 ft, the premifes ; 2dly, the habendum ; 
3dly, the tenendum; 4thly, the reddendum; ythly, the 
conditions ; 6thly, the warrantry, which is either line¬ 
al or collateral; 7thly, the covenants ; 8thly, the con- 
clufion, which includes the date). 5. Reading it, if 
deftred. 6. Sealing, and, in many cafes, ftgning it alfo. 
7. Delivery. 8. Attejlation. 

(4.) A deed may be avoided, 1. By the want of 
any of the requifites beforementioned. 2. By fubfe- 
quent matter; as, ift, Rafure, or alteration. 2dly, 
Defacing its feal. 3dly, Cancelling it. 4thly, Difa- 
greement of thofe whole confent is neceffary. 5thly, 
Judgment of a court of juftice. 

(y.) Of the feveral fpecies of deeds, fome ferve to 
convey real property, fome only to charge and difcharge if. 

(6.) Deeds which ferve to convey real property, or 
conveyances, are either by common law, or by Jlatute. 
And, of conveyances by common law, fome are original 
or primary, others derivative or fecondary. 

(7.) Original conveyances are, 1. Feoffments. 2. Gifts. 
3. Grants. 4. Leafes. 5. Exchanges. 6. Partitions. 
Derivative are, 7. Releafes. 8. Confirmations. 9. Sur¬ 
renders. 1 o. Alignments. 1 1. Defeazances. 

(8.) A feoffment is the transfer of any corporeal he¬ 
reditament to another, perfedted by livery of feifin, or 
delivery of bodily polfeflion from the feoffer to the 
feoffee; without which no freehold eftate therein can 
be created at common law. 

(9.) A gift is properly the conveyance of lands in 
tail. 

(10.) A grant is the regular method, by common 
law, of conveying incorporeal hereditaments. 

(11.) A leafe is the demife, granting, or letting to 
farm of any tenement, ufually for a left term than the 
leffor hath therein ; yet fometimes poffibly for a great¬ 
er ; according to the regulations of the reftraining and 
enabling ftatutes. 

(12.) An exchange is the mutual conveyance of equal 
interefts, the one in confideration of the other. 

(13.) A partition is the divifion of an eftate held in 
joint-tenancy, in coparcenary, or in common, between 
the refpedive -tenants ; fo that each may hold his di- 
ftinft part in feveralty. 

(14.) A releafe is the difcharge or conveyance of a 
man’s right, in lands and tenements, to another that 
hath fome former eftate in poffeffion therein. 

(15.) A confirmation is the conveyance of an eftate 
or right in effe, whereby a voidable eftate is made fure, 
or a particular eftate is increafed. 

(16.) A furrender is the yielding up of an eftate 
for life, or years, to him that hath the immediate re¬ 
mainder or reverlion ; wherein the particular eftate may 
merge. 

(17.) An afflgnment is the transfer, or making over 
to another, of the whole right one has in any eftate; 
•but ufually-in a leafe, for life or years. 

(18.) A defeazance is a collateral deed, made at 
the fame time with the original conveyance ; contain¬ 


ing fome condition, upon which the eftate may be de- Law of 
feated. England, 

C 19 -)‘ Conveyances by Jlatute depend much on the e P lt0l ” lf ed. 
doftrine of ufes and trujls: which are a confidence re- 
pofed jn the terre tenant, or tenant of the land, that 
he {hail permit the profits to be enjoyed, according to 
the diredtions of cejluy que ufe, or cefluy que trujl. 

(20.) The ftatute of ufes, having transferred all ufes 
into adtual poffeffion, (or, rather, having drawn the 
poffeffion to the ufe), has given birth to divers o- 
ther fpecies of conveyance : 1. A covenant to ftand feifed 
to ufe. 2. A bargain and fale, enrolled. 3. A leafe 
and releafe. 4. A deed to lead or declare the ufe of 
other more diredt conveyances. 5. A revocation of 
ufes ; being the execution of a power, referred at the 
creation of the ufe, of recalling at a future time the ufe 
or eftate fo creating. All which owe their prefent o- 
peration principally to the ftatute of ufes. 

(21.) Deeds which do not convey, but only charge 
real property, and difcharge it, are, 1. Obligations. 2. Re¬ 
cognizances. 3. Defeazances upon both. 

Sect. XXI. Of alienation by matter of record. Ixxxiii. 

(1.) Assurances by matter of record are where the 
fanction of fome court of record is called in, to fub- 
ftantiate and witneft the transfer of real property. 

Thefe are, 1. Private aSs of parliament. 2. The king’s 
grants. 3. Fines. 4. Common recoveries. 

(2.) Private ads of parliament are a fpecies of aft 
furances, calculated to give (by the tranfcendent au¬ 
thority of parliament) fuch reafonable powers of re¬ 
lief as are beyond the reach of the ordinary courfe of 
law. 

(3.) The king’s grants, contained in charters or 
letters patent, are all entered on record, for the dig¬ 
nity of the royal perfon, and fecurity of the royal re¬ 
venue. 

(4.) A fine (fometimes faid to be a feoffment of re¬ 
cord) is an amicable cempofition and agreement of 
an adtual, or fidtitious, fuit; whereby the eftate in 
queftion is acknowledged to be the right of one of the 
parties. 

(5.) The parts of a fine are, 1. The writ of cove, 
nant. 2. The licence to agree. 3. The concord. 

4. The note. 5. The foot. To which the ftatute 
hath added, 6. Proclamations. 

(6.) Fines are of four hinds : 1. Stir cognizance de 
droit, come ceo que il ad de fon done. 2. Sur cognizance 
de droit tantum. 3. Sur concffit. 4. Sur done, grant , , 

et render ; which is a double fine. 

(7.) The force and cffed of fines (when levied by 
fuch as have themfelves any intereft in the eftate) are 
to allure the lands in queftion to the cognizee, by 
barring the refpeflive rights of parties, pi ivies, and 
ftrangcrs. 

(8.). A common recovery is by an adfual, or ficti¬ 
tious, fuit or aft ion for land, brought ajrainft the te¬ 
nant of the freehold ; who thereupon vouches another, 
who undertakes to warrant the tenant’s title : but, up¬ 
on fuch vouchee’s making default, the land is recovered 
by judgment at law againft the tenant; who, in re¬ 
turn, obtains judgment againft the vouchee to recover 
lands of equal value in recompenfe. 

(9.) The force and effect of a recovery are to affure 

lands 
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England remainders and reverfions expectant thereon ; provided 
epitomifed - t [ le tenant in tail either fu tiers, or is vouched in, fuch 
recovery. 

(io.) The ufes of a fine or recovery may be directed 
by, Deeds to lead fuch ufes; which are made pre¬ 
vious to the levying or differing them. 2. Deeds to de¬ 
clare the ufes ; which are made fubfequent. 

kxxiv. Sect. XXII. Of alienation by fpecial cujlom. 

(1.) Assurances by fpecial cujlom are confined to 
the transfer of copyhold eftates. 

(2.) This is effected by, 1. Surrender by the tenant 
into the hands of the lord to the ufe of another, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of the manor. 2. Prefentment, 
by the tenants or homage, of fuch furrender. 3. Ad¬ 
mittance of the furrenderee by the lord, according to 
the ufes exprelfed in fuch furrender, 

(3.) Admittance may alfo be had upon original 
grants to the tenant from the lord, and upon defccnts to 
the heir from the anceftor. 

b tXXT ' Sect. XXIII. Of alienation by devfe. 

(1.) Devise is a difpofition of lands and tenements, 
contained in the laft will and teftament of the owner. 

(2 ) This was not permitted by the common law, as 
it ltood lince the conquert; but was introduced by 
the ftatute law, under Henry VIII. fince made more 
univerfal by the ftatute of tenures under Charles II. 
with the introduction of additional folemnities by the 
ftatute of frauds and perjuries in the fame reign. 

(3.) The conjlruElion of all common affurances fhould 
be, 1. Agreeable to the intention. 2. To the words 
of the parties. 3. Made upon the entire deed. 4. Bear¬ 
ing ftrongeft againft the contractor. 5. Conformable 
to law. 6. Rejecting the latter of two totally repug¬ 
nant claufes in the deed, and the former in a will. 7. Moft 
favourable in cafe of a devife. 

Iixxvii Sect. XXIV. Of things perfonal. 

(1.) Things perfonal are comprehended under the 
general name of chattels; which includes whatever 
■Wants either the duration, or the immobility, attend¬ 
ing things real. 

(2.) In thefe are to be confidered, 1. Their dijlri- 
bution. 2. The property of them. 3. The title to that 
property. 

(3.) As te the diflribution of chattels, they are, 1. 
Chattels real. 2. Chattels perfonal. 

(4.) Chattels real are fuch quantities of intereft, in 
things immoveable, as are Ihort of the duration of free¬ 
holds ; being limited to a time certain, beyond which 
they cannot fubfift. (SeeSeCt. 7.) 

($•) Chattels perfonal are things moveable; which 
may be transferred from place to place, together with 
the perfon of the owner. 

Jxxxvii. Sect. XXV. Of property in things perfonal. 

(1.) Property, in chattels perfonal, is either in pof- 
feffton , or in allion. 

(2.) Property in pqffeffon, where a man has the ac¬ 
tual enjoyment of the thing, is, 1. Abfolute. 2. Qua¬ 
lified. ’ 
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(3.) Abfolute property is where a man has fuch an Law of 
exclufive right in the thing, that it cannot ceafe to be h'lglanrf. 
his, without his own aCt or default. epitomifed, 

(4.) Qualified property is fuch as is not, in its na¬ 
ture, permanent; but may fometimes fubfift, and at 
other times not fubfift. 

(5.) This may arife, 1. Where the fubjeCt is inca¬ 
pable of abfolute ownerihip. 2. From the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of the owners. 

(6.) Property in action, is where a man hath not 
the affual occupation of the thing; but only a right to 
it, arifmg upon fome contra#, and recoverable by an 
a&ion at law. 

(7.) The property of chattels perfonal is liable to 
remainders, expeftant on eftates for life; to joint-te¬ 
nancy ; and to tenancy in common. 

Sect. XXVI. Of title to things perfonal by Ixxxviit. 

occupancy. 

(1.) The title to things perfonal may be acquired 
or loft by, 1. Occupancy. 2. Prerogative. 3. Forfei¬ 
ture. 4. Cujlom. 5. SucceJJion. 6. Marriage. 7. Judge¬ 
ment. 8. Gift, or grant. 9. Contract. 10. Bank¬ 
ruptcy. 11. Fefament. 12. Yldminiflration. 

( 2.) Occupancy ftill gives the firft occupant a right 
to thofe few things which have no legal owner, or- 
which are incapable of permanent ownerfhip. Such 
as, 1. Goods of alien enemies. 2. Things found.. 

3. The benefit of the elements. 4. Animals ferae na¬ 
tures. 5. Emblements. 6. Things gained by accef- 
fion; or, 7. By confufion. 8. Literary property. 

Sect. XXVII. Of title of prerogative, and for- lxxxix. 

feiture. 

(1.) By prerogative is veiled in the crown, or its 
grantees, the property of the royal revenue, (fee 
Chap. I. Sect. 8.); and alfo the property of all game 
in the kingdom, with the right of pursuing and ta¬ 
king it. 

(2.) By forfeiture, for crimes and mifdemeanors, 
the right of goods and chattels may be transferred from, 
one man to another ; either in part or totally. 

(3.) Total forfeitures of goods arife from conviftion. 
of, 1. Treafon, and mifprifion thereof. 2. Felony. 

3. Excufable homicide. 4. Outlawry for treafon or 
felony. 5. Flight. 6 . Standing mute. 7. Affaults. 
on a judge : and batteries, fitting the courts. 8. Prae¬ 
munire. 9. Pretended prophecies. 10. Owling. 11. 

Refiding abroad of artificers.. 12. Challenges to fight, 
for debts at play. 

Sect. XXVIII. Of title by cujlom. Ic „ 

(1.) By cufom, obtaining in particular places, a 
right may be acquired in chattels: the moft ufual of 
which cuftoms are thofe relating to, 1. Heriots. 2. Mor¬ 
tuaries. 3. Heirlooms . 

(2.) Heriots-. are- either herio t-fervice, which dif¬ 
fers little from a rent; or heriot-cuftom, which is a 
cuftomary tribute, of goods and chattels payable to 
the lord of the fee on the. de.ceafe of the owner of. 
lands. 

(3.): Mortuaries are a cuftomary gift, due to the 
minifter in many parilhes, on the death of his pa- 
riftiioners. 

( 4 -) 
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I.aw of (4.) Heir-looms are fuch perfonal chattels, as defce*d 
England. E>y fpecial cuftom to the heir, along with the inheri- 
c^itomiEd, tan C e of his anceftor. 

' xcl ' Sect. XXIX. Of title by fucce/fton, marriage, and 

judgment. 

(1.) By fuccejjion the right of chattels is veiled in 
corporations aggregate; and likewife in fuch corpora¬ 
tions foie as are the heads and reprefentatives of bo¬ 
dies aggregate. 

(2.) By marriage the chattels real and perfonal of 
the wife are veiled in the hulband, in the fame .degree 
of property, and with the fame powers, as the wife 
when foie had over them; provided he reduces them to 
polfelTion. 

(3.) The wife alfo acquires, by marriage, a property 
in her own paraphernalia. 

(4). By judgment, confequent on a fuit at law, a man 
may in fome cafes, not only recover, but originally ac¬ 
quire, a right to perfonal property. As, 1. To penal¬ 
ties recoverable by adtion popular. 2. To damages. 

3. To colls of fuit. 

xcii. Sect. XXX. Of title by gift, grant, aud con- 

traB. 

(1.) A gift, or grant, is a voluntary conveyance of 
a chattel perfonal in polfeffion, without any confidera- 
tion or equivalent. 

(2.) A contrast is an agreement, upon fufficient con- 
fideration, to do or not to do a particular thing : and, 
by fuch contradt, any perfonal property (either in pof- 
fellion or in adtion) may be transferred. 

(3.) Contradls may either be exprefs or implied; 
either executed or executory. 

(4.) The conjideration of contradls is, 1. A good 
confideration. 2. A valuable confideration; which is, 
l. Do ut des. 2. Facto ut facias. 3. Facto, ut des. 

4. Do, ut facias. 

(5.) The moll ufual fpecies of perfonal contradls are, 
I. Sale or exchange. 2. Bailment. 3. Hiring or bor¬ 
rowing. 4. Debt. 

(6.) Sale or exchange is a tranfmutation of property 
from one man to another, in confideration of fome re- 
eompenfe in value. 

(7.) Bailment is the delivery of goods in trull ; up¬ 
on a contradt, exprefs or implied, that the trull fha.ll 
be faithfully performed by the bailee. 

(8.) Hiring or borrowing is a contradt, whereby the 
poffeffion of chattels is transferred for a particular time, 
on condition that the identical goods (or Tometimes 
their value) be reftored at the time appointed : toge¬ 
ther with (in cafe of hiring) a ftipend or price for the 
ufe. 

(9.) This price, being calculated to anfvver the ha¬ 
zard as well as inconvenience of lending, gives birth 
to the dodtrine of interefl, or tifury, upon loans; and, 
confequently, to the dodtrine of bottomry or refpondentia, 
and in fir a nee. 

(10.) Debt is any contradt, whereby a certain fum 
of money becomes due to the creditor. This is, 1. A 
debt of record. 2. A debt upon fpecial contradt. 3. A 
debt upon ftmple contradt; which lall includes paper 
credit, or bills of exchange, and promilfory notes. 
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Sect. XXXI. Of title by bankruptcy. England, 

epitomifed, 

(1.) Bankruptcy (as defined in Sedt. 18.) is the ^ 
adt of becoming a bankrupt. 

(2.) Herein may be confidered, 1. Who may be¬ 
come a bankrupt. 2. The aBs whereby he may be¬ 
come a bankrupt. 3. The proceedings on a commif- 
fion of bankrupt. 4. How his property is transferred 
thereby. 

(3.) Perfons of 'full age, ujing the trade of merchan¬ 
dize, by buying, and felling, and feeking their liveli¬ 
hood thereby, are liable to become bankrupts ; for 
debts of a fufficient amount. 

(4.) A trader, who endeavours to avoid his credi¬ 
tors, or evade their jull demands, by any of the ways 
fpecified in the feveral ftatutes of bankruptcy, doth 
thereby commit an aB of bankruptcy. 

(5.) The proceedings on a commiflion of bankrupt, 
fo far as they alfedt the bankrupt himfelf, are princi¬ 
pally by, 1. Petition. 2. Commiflion. 3. Declara¬ 
tion of bankruptcy. 4. Choice of affignees. 5. The 
brankrupt’s furrender. 6. His examination. 7. His 
difeovery. 8. His certificate. 9. His allowance. 
io. His indemnity. 

(6.) the. property of a bankrupt’s perfonal eftate is, 
immediately upon the adt of bankruptcy, veiled by 
conftrudtion of law in the affignees : and they, when 
they have colledted, dillribute the whole by equal di¬ 
vidends among all the creditors. 


Sect. XXXII. Of title by tejlament, and adminU Ic ^, 
Jlration. 

(1.) Concerning tejlaments and adminijlrations, con¬ 
fidered jointly, are to be obferved, 1. Their original 
and antiquity. 2. Who may make a teftament. 3. Its 
nature and incidents. 4. What are executors and admi- 
ni/lrators. 5. Their office and duty. 

(2.) Teflamenis have fubfilied in England immemo- 
rially ; whereby the deceafed was at liberty to difpofe 
of his perfonal eftate, referving anciently to his wife 
and children their reafonablepart of his eflfedts. 

(3.) The goods of intejlates belonged anciently to 
the king; who granted them to the prelates to be dif- 
pofed in pious ufes : but, on their abufe of this truft 
in the times of popery, the legiflature compelled them 
to delegate their power to administrators exprefsly pro¬ 
vided by law. 

(4.) All perfons may make a teftament unlefs difi 
abled by, 1. Want of diferetion. 2. Want of free-will. 

3. Criminal condudt. 

(5.) Tef ament; are the legal declaration of a man’s 
intentions, which he wills to be performed after his 
death. Thefe are, 1. Written. 2. Nuncupative. 

(6.) An executor is he, to whom a man by his will 
commits the execution thereof. 

(7.) Adminijlrators are, I. Durante minore estate of an 
infant executor or adminiftrator ; or durante abfentia j 
or pendente lite. 2. Cum tejlament: annexe ; when no ex¬ 
ecutor is named, or the executor refufes to adt. 3. Ge¬ 
neral adminiftrators ; in purfuance of the ftatutes of 
Edward III. and Kenry VIII. 4. Adminiftrator dt 
bonis non ; when a former executor or adminiftrator dies 
without completing his truft. 


(8. 
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(8.) The office and duty of executors (and, in many 
points, of adminiftrators alfo), are, i. To bury the 
deceafed. 2. To prove the will, or take out admini- 
ftration. 3. To make an inventory. 4. To collect 
the goods and chattels. 5. To pay debts ; obi'erving 
the rules of priority. 6 . To pay legacies, either ge¬ 
neral or fpecific; if they be velted, and not lapfed. 
7. To diftribute the undevifed furplus, according to 
the ftatute of diftributions. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Private Wrongs. 
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neys; and advocates or counfel, viz. either barrifters or Law of 

ferjeants at law. epkomlfed' 

. 

Sect. IV. Of the public courts of common law and equi- xcviH'- 

ty. 


xcv. Sect. I. 


(*•) 


Of the redrefs of private wrongs, by the mere ad. 
of the parties. 


xcvi. 


3KVU- 


W Rongs are the privation of right ; and are, 
1. Private. 2. Public. 

(2.) Private wrongs , or civil injuries, are an in¬ 
fringement, or privation, of the civil rights of indivi¬ 
duals, confidered as individuals. 

( 3.) The redrefs of civil injuries is one principal ob- 
jeft of the laws of England. 

(4.) This redrefs is effected, 1. By the mere ad of 
the parties. 2. By the mere operation of law. 3- By 
loth together, or fuit in courts. 

(5.) Redrefs, by the mere ad of tire parties, is that 
which arifes, 1. From the foie aft of the party injured* 
2. From the joint aft of all the parties. 

(6.) Of the firft fort are, 1. Defence of one's felf, 
or relations. 2. Recaption of goods. 3. Entry on 
lands and tenements. 4. Abatement of nufances. 5. Di- 
ftrefs ; for rent, for fuit or fervice, for amercements, 
for damage, or for divers ftatutable penalties ;—made 
of fuch things only as are legally di drainable ;—and 
taken and difpofed of according to the due courfe of 
law. 6. Seifing of heriots, &c. 

(7.) Of the fecond fort are, 1. Accord. 2. Arbi¬ 
tration. 

Sect. II. Of redrefs by the mere operation of law. 

Redress, effefted by the mere operation of law, is, 
1, In the cafe of retainer ; where a creditor is executor 
or admin iftratcr, and is thereupon allowed to retain 
his own debt. 2. In the cafe of remitter ; where cne, 
who has a good title to lands, &c. comes into poffef- 
fion by a bad one, and is thereupon remitted to his 
ancient good title, which protefts his ill-acquired pof- 
feffion. 

Sect. III. Of courts in general. 

(1.) Redress, that is effected by the ad both of 
law and of the parlies, is by fuit or action in the courts 
of juitice. 

(2.) Herein may be confidered, 1. The courts them- 
felves. 2. The cognizance of wrongs or injuries there¬ 
in. And, of courts, 1. Their nature and incidents. 
2. Their feveral fpecies. 

(3.) A court is a place wherein jufiice is judicially 
adminiftered, by officers delegated by the crown ; be¬ 
ing a court cither of record, or not of record. 


(1.) Courts of juftice, with regard to their feveral 
fpecies, are, 1. Of a public, or general, jurifdiftion 
throughout the realm. 2. Of a private, or fpecial, ju¬ 
rifdiftion. 

(2.) Public courts of juftice are, 1. The courts of 
common law and equity. 2. The ecclejiaflicdl courts. 
3. The military courts. 4. The maritime courts. 

(3.) The general and public courts of common law 
and equity are, 1. The courts of piepoudre. 2. The 
court-baron. 3. The hundred court. 4. The county 
court. 5. The court of common pleas. 6. The court 
of king’s bench. 7. The court of exchequer. 8. The 
court of chancery. (Which two laft are courts of e- 
quity as well as law.) 9. The courts of exchequer- 
chamber. 10. The houle of peers. To which may 
be added, as auxiliaries, 11. The courts of affize and 
niji prius. 


Sect. V. Of courts 


ecclejiajlical, military, and mari¬ 
time. 


(4.) Incident to all courts are a plaintiff, defendant, fable either in the courts ecclejiajlical, military, maritime, 
and judge: and, with us, there are alfo ufually attor- or thole of common law. 

Vo 1.. IX. 4 L 


xotx. 


(1.) Ecclesiastical courts (which were feparated 
from the temporal by William the Conqueror), or courts 
Chrijlian, are, 1. The court of the archdeacon. 2. The 
court of the bifhop’s confiftory. 3. The court of 
arches. 4. The court of peculiars. 5. The preroga¬ 
tive court. 6. The court of delegates. 7. The court 
of review. 

(2.) The only permanent military court is that of 
chivalry ; the courts martial, annually eftabliffied by 
aft of parliament, being only temporary. 

(3.) Maritime courts are, 1. The court of admi¬ 
ralty and vice-admiralty. 2. The court of delegates. 
3. The lords of the privy council, and others, autho- 
rifed by the king’s cemmiffion, for appeals in prize- 
caufes. 

Sect. VI. Of courts of a fpecial jurifdidion. 

Courts of a fpecial or private jurifdiftion are, 
1. The foreft courts, including the courts of attach¬ 
ments, regard, fwinemote, and juftice feat. 2. The 
court of ccmmiffioners of fewers. 3. The court of po¬ 
litics of affurance. 4. The court of the marfhalfea and 
the palace court. 5. The courts of the principality of 
Wales. 6. The court of the duchy chamber of Lan- 
cafter. 7. The courts of the counties palatine, and 
other royal franchifes. 8. The ftannary courts. 9. The 
.courts of London, and other corporations :—To which 
may be referred the courts of requefts or courts of con- 
fcience ; and the modern regulations of certain courts 
baron and county courts. 10. The courts of the two 
univerfities. 

Sect. VII. Of the cognifance of private wrongs. 

(1.) All private wrongs or civil injuries are cogni- 


c. 


(2.) 
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(2.) Injuries cognifable in the ecclefiajlical courts are, 

1. Pecuniary. 2. Matrimonial. 3. Tejlamentary. 

(3.) Pecuniary injuries, here cognifable, are, 1. Sub¬ 
traction of tithes. For which the remedy is by fuit to 
compel their payment, or an equivalent; and alfo their 
double value. 2. Nonpayment of ecclefiaftical dues. 
Remedy: by fuit for payment. 3. Spoliation. Re¬ 
medy : by fuit for reftitution. 4. Dilapidations. Re¬ 
medy : by fuit for damages. 5.' ’Non-repair of the 
church, See. ; and non-payment of church-rates. Re¬ 
medy : by fuit to compel them. 

(4.) Matrimonial injuries are, 1. JaSitation of mar¬ 
riage. Remedy : by fuit for perpetual fdence. 2. Sub- 
traction of conjugal rights. Remedy: by fuit for re¬ 
ftitution. 3. Inability for the marriage ftate. Reme¬ 
dy : by fuit for divorce. 4. Rcfufal of decent mainte¬ 
nance, to the wife. Remedy : by fuit for alimony. 

(5.) Tejlamentary injuries are, 1. Difputing the va¬ 
lidity of wills. Remedy: by fuift to eftablifh them. 
3. Obf rutting of a Immigrations. Remedy: by fuit for 
the granting them. 3. Subtraction of legacies . Reme¬ 
dy : by fuit for payment. 

(6.) The courfe of proceedings herein is much con¬ 
formed to the civil and canon law: but their only cora- 
pulfive procefs is that of excommunication ; which is 
enforced by the temporal writ of fignificavit, or de ex¬ 
communicato capiendo. 

(7.) Civil injuries, cognifable in the court military , 
or court of chivalry, are, 1. Injuries in point of ho¬ 
nour. Remedy: by fuit for honourable amends. 

2. Encroachments in coat-armour. Sec. Remedy: by 
fuit to remove them. The proceedings are a fumma- 
ry method. 

( 8.) Civil injuries cognifable in the courts maritime , 
are injuries, in their nature of common law cognifance, 
but arifing wholly upon the fea, and not within the 
precincts of any county. The proceedings are herein 
alfo much conformed to the civil law. 

(9.) All other injuries are cognifable only in the 
courts of common law: of which in the remainder of 
this chapter. 

(10.) Two of them are, however, commiflible by 
thefe and other inferior courts ; viz. 1. Refufal, or 
negh'8, of jujlice. Remedies: by writ of procedendo, 
or mandamus. 2. Encroachment of jurtfdiBion. Reme¬ 
dy : by writ of prohibition. 

Sect. VIII. Of wrongs, and their remedies, refpeQing the 
rights of perfons. 

(1.) In treating of the cognifance of injuries by the 
courts of common law, may be confidered, 1. The in¬ 
juries themfelves, and their refpedtive remedies. 2. The 
purfuit of thofe remedies in the feveral courts. 

(2.) Injuries between fubjedt and fubjedt, cogni¬ 
fable by the courts of common law, are in general re¬ 
medied by putting the party injured into poffeflion of 
that right whereof he is unjuftly deprived. 

(3.) This is effedted, 1. By delivery of the thing de¬ 
tained to the rightful owner. 2. Where that remedy 
is either impoffible or inadequate, by giving the party 
injured a fatisfaQion in damages. 

(4.) The inftruments, by which thefe remedies may 
be obtained, are fits or akions ; which are defined to 


be the legal demand of one’s right: and thefe are, Law of 
1. Perfonal. 2. Real. 3. Mixed. England 

(5.) Injuries (whereof fome are with, others without e P itum ‘kL 
force) are 1. Injuries to the rights of perfons. 2. In¬ 
juries to the rights of property. And the former are, 

1. Injuries to the abfolute. 2. Injuries to the relative , 
rights of perfons. 

(6.) The abfolute rights of individuals are, 1. Per¬ 
fonal fecurity. 2. Perfonal liberty. 3. Private property ; 

(See Chap. I. Sedt. 1.). To which the injuries muft 
be correfpondent. 

(7.) Injuries to perfonal fecurity are I. Againft a 
man’s life. 2. Againft his limbs. 3. Againft his body. 

4. Againft his health. 5. Againft his reputation.— 

The firft muft be referred to the next chapter. 

(8.) Injuries to the limbs and body, are, I. Threats. 

2. AJJault. 3. Battery. 4. Wounding. 5. Mayhem # 

Remedy: by adtion of trefpafs, vi et armis; for da¬ 
mages. 

(9. j Injuries to health, by any unwholefome prac¬ 
tices, are remedied by a fpecial adtion of trefpafs, on 
the cafe ; for damages. 

(10.) Injuries to reputation are, 1. Slanderous and 
malicious words. Remedy: by adtion on the cafe; 
for damages. 2. Libels. Remedy : the fame. 3. Ma¬ 
licious profe.utions. Remedy : by action of confpiracy, 
or on the cafe ; for damages. 

(11.) The foie injury to perfonal liberty is falfe im- 
prifonment. Remedies: 1. By writ of, ift. Main- 
prize; 2dly, Odio et atia; 3dly, Homine replegiandos 
4thly, Habeas carious; to remove the wrong. 2. By 
adtion of trefpafs ; to recover damages. 

(12.) For injuries to private property, fee the next 
fedtion. 

(13.) Injuries to relative rights affedt, 1 . Hujbands. 

2. Parents. 3. Guardians. 4. Mafters. 

(X4.I Injuries to an hujband are, I. Abduction, or 
taking away his wife. Remedy : by adtion of trefpafs, 
de uxore rapta et abduSa; to recover poffeflion of his 
wife, and damages. 2. Criminal converfation with her. 

Remedy: by adtion on the cafe; for damages. 3. Beat¬ 
ing her. Remedy : by adtion on the cafe, per quod con- 
fortium ami/it; for damages. 

(15.) The only injury to a parent or guardian is the 
abdudion of their children or wards. Remedy: by 
adtion of trefpafs, de filiis, vel cujlodiis, raptis vel abduc- 
tis ; to recover poffeflion of them, and damages. 

(16.) Injuries to a mafer are, 1. Retaining his fer 
vants. Remedy: by adtion on the cafe; for damages- 
2. Beating them. Remedy: by adtion on the cafe,. 
per quod fervitium amifit; for damages. 

Sect. IX. Of injuries to perfonal property. ciii. 

(i.j Injuries to the rights of property are either to 
thofe of perfonal or real property. 

12.) Perfonal property is either in pqjfejfion or in 
allion. 

(3.) Injuries to perfonal property in poffeflion are, 

1. By difpoffeffon. 2. By damage, while the owner re¬ 
mains in poffeflion. 

(4.) DifpoffeJJion, maybe effedted, 1. By an unlawful 
tahing. 2. By an unlawful detaining. 

(5.) For the unlawful taking of goods and chattels 

perfonal* 
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Law of perfonal, the remedy Is, i. Actual reftitution, which 
England, (; n ca f e 0 f a wrongful diftrefs) is obtained by action of 
yitomifed. re pl cv j n . Satisfaction in damages: ijl, in cafe of 
refcous, by aCtion of refcous, poundbreach, or on the 
cafe ; 2 dly, in cafe of other unlawful takings, by action 
of trefpafs or trover. 

(6.) For the unlawful detaining of goods lawfully 
taken, the remedy is alfo, 1. Actual reftitution; by 
aCtion of replevin or detinue. 2. Satisfaction in da¬ 
mages : by aCtion on the cafe, for trover and conver- 
fion. 

(7.) For damage to perfonal property, while in the 
owner’s poffeflion, the remedy is in damages; by ac¬ 
tion of trefpafs vi et armis , in cafe the aCt be immedi¬ 
ately injurious ; or by aCtion of trefspafs on the cafe, to 
rcdrefs confequential damage. 

(8.) Injuries to perfonal property, in action, arife 
by breach of contrails, 1. Exprefs. 2. Implied. 

(9.) Breaches of exprefs contracts are, 1. By non¬ 
payment of debts. Remedy : ijl, Specific payment; re¬ 
coverable by aCtion of debt. 2 dly. Damages for non¬ 
payment ; recoverable by aCtion on the cafe. 2. By 
nonperformance of covenants. Remedy : by aCtion of 
covenant, 1 ft, to recover damages, in covenants per¬ 
fonal 5 2 dly, to compel performance, in covenants real. 
3. By nonperformance of promifes, or ajfumpfits. Re¬ 
medy : by aCtion on the cafe; for damages. 

(10.) Implied contracts are fuch as arife, 1. From 
the nature and conftitution of government. 2. From 
reafon and the conftruCtion of law. 

(11.) Breaches of contracts, implied, in the nature 
of government, are by the nonpayment of money which 
the laws have directed to be paid., Remedy: by aCtion 
of debt (which, in fuch cafes, is frequently a popular, 
frequently a qui tarn, aCtion); to compel the fpecific 
payment;—or, fometimes, by aCtion on the cafe ; for 
damages. 

(12.) Breaches of contracts, implied in reafon a*nd 
conftruCtion of law, are by the nonperformance of legal 
prefumptive ajfumpfits: for which the remedy is in da¬ 
mages ; by an aCtion on the cafe on the implied af- 
fumpfts, 1. Of a quantum meruit. 2. Of a quantum 
valebat. 3. Of money expended for another. 4. Of 
receiving money to another’s ufe. 5. Of an infimul 
computajfent, on an account ftated (the remedy on an 
account undated being by aCtion of account). 6. Of 
performing one’s duty, in any employment, with inte¬ 
grity, diligence, and fkill. In fome of. which cafes an 
aCtion of deceit (or on the cafe, in nature of deceit) 
will lie. 

«tv. Sect. X. Of injuries to real property : and, JlrJl, of dif- 
pojjsffon, or oujler, of the freehold. 

(1.) Injuries affeCting real property are, I. Oujler. 
2. Trefpafs. 3. Nufance. 4. Wajle. J Subtraction. 
6. Dijlurbance. 

(2.) Oujler is the amotion of poiTeffion; and is, 
X. From freeholds, a. From chattels real. 

(3.) Oufter from freeholds is effected by, I. Abate¬ 
ment. 2. Intrujion. 3. Dijfejin. 4. Difcontinuance. 
5. Deforcement. 

(4.) Abatement is the entry of a ftranger, after the 
death of the anceftor, before the heir. 

(5.) Intrufon is the entry of a ftranger, after a par¬ 


ticular eftate of freehold is determined, before him in Law of 
remainder or reverfton. England, 

(6.) Dijfeifn is a wrongful putting out of him that e P ltor " 1 e • 
is feifed of the freehold. 

(7.) Difcontinuance is where tenant in tail, or or the 
hufband of tenant in fee, makes a larger eftate of the 
land than the law alloweth. 

(8.) Deforcement is any other detainer of the free¬ 
hold from him who hath the property, but who never 
had the poffeffion. 

(9.) The univerfal remedy for all thefe is reftitution 
or delivery of poffeflion ; and, fometimes, damages for 
the detention. This is effected, 1. By mere entry, 

2. By aCtion pojfjfory. 3. By writ of right. 

(10.) Mere entry, on lands, by him who hath the 
apparent right of poffeflion, will (if peaceable') diveft 
the mere pojfejfton of a wrongdoer. But forcible entries 
are remedied by immediate reftitution, to be given by 
a juftice of the peace, 

(11.) Where the wrongdoer hath not only mere pof¬ 
feflion, but alfo an apparent right of poffeflion, this 
may be divefted by him who hath the actual right of 
poffeflion, by means of the pojfejfory actions of writ of 
entry or afffe. 

(12.) A writ of entry is a real aCtion, which dis¬ 
proves the title of the tenant, by fhowing the unlawful 
means under which he gained or continues poffeflion. 

And it may be brought either againft the wrongdoer 
himfelf, or in the degrees called the per, the per and 
cut, and the pojl. 

(13.) An ajffe is a real aCtion, which proves the 
title of the demandant, by fhowing his own or his an- 
ceftor’s poffeflion. And it may be brought either to 
remedy abatements j viz. the aflize of mart d’ancejlor. 

See.; Or to remedy recent diffeifms j viz. the aflize of 
novel diffeifn. 

(14.) Where the wrongdoer hath gained the aCtual 
right of pojfejfon, he who hath the right of property can 
only be remedied by a writ of right, or fome writ of a 
fimilar nature. As, 1. Where fuch right of poffeflion 
is gained by the difcontinuance of tenant in tail. Re¬ 
medy, for the right of property : by writ of formedon. 

2. Where gained .by recovery in a poffeffory aCtion, had 
againft tenants of particular eftates by their own de¬ 
fault. Remedy : by writ of quod ti deforceat. 3. Where 
gained by recovery in a poffeffory aCtion, had upon the 
merits. 4. Where gained by the Jlatute of limitations. 

Remedy, in both cafes: by a mere writ of right, the 
higheft writ in the law. 

Sect. XI. Of difpojfejfon, or oujler, of chattels dr. 1 
real. 

(1.) Ouster from chattels real is, 1. From eftates 
by Jlatute and elegit. 2. From an eftate for years. 

(2.) Oufter from eftates by Jlatute or elegit, is ef¬ 
fected by a kind of dijfeifn. Remedy: reftitution and 
damages ; by aflife of novel dijfeifn. 

(3.) Oufter from an eftate for years, is effected by 
a like diffeifin, or ejeblment. Remedy: reftitution, and 
damages; 1. By writ of ejectione Jirmee. 2. By writ of 
quare ejecit infra terminum. 

(4.) A writ of ejeBione firm a, or aCtion of trefpafs 
in ejectment, lieth where lands, &c. are let for a term 
of years, and the leffee is oufted or ejected from his 
4 L 2 term; 
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Law of term; in which cafe he (hall recover poffeffion of his 

—-v~— ( 5 *) lh is IS now tlie ufual method of trying titles 

to land, inftead of an aCtion real: viz. By, 1. The 
claimant s making an aCIual (or fuppofed) leafe upon 
the land to the plaintiff. 2. The plaintiff’s actual (or 
fuppofed) entry thereupon. 3. His aftual (or fuppo¬ 
fed) oufter and ejectment by the defendant. For which 
injury this action is brought either againft the tenant, 
or (more ufually) againft fome cafual or fictitious e- 
jector; in whole (lead the tenant may be admitted de¬ 
fendant, on condition that the leafe, entry, and oufter, 
be confeffed, and that nothing elfe be difputed but the 
merits of the title claimed by the leffor of the plaintiff. 

(6.) A -writ of quart: ejecit infra terminufn is an ac¬ 
tion of a fimilar nature; only not brought againft the 
wrongdoer or ejector himfelf, but fuch as are in pof¬ 
feffion under his title. 


to another, withdraws'or negleCts to perform them. 
This may be, 1. Of rents, and other fervkes, due by 
tenure. 2. Of thofe due by cujiem. 

(2.) For fubtraCtion of rents and fervices, due by 
tenure, the remedy is, 1. By diftrefs; to compel the 
payment or performance. 2. By aCtion of debt. 
3. By affife. 4. By writ de confuetudinibus et fervitiis ; 
—to compel the payment. 5. By writ of cejfavit ;— 
and, 6. By vrrit of right fur difclaimer ; —to recover the 
land itfelf. 

(3.) To remedy the oppreffion of the lord, the law 
has alfo given, 1. The writ of Ne injujh vexes: 2. The 
writ of inefne. 

(4.) For fubtraCtion of fervices, due by cvflom, the 
remedy is. 1. By writ of SeSa ad molcndinum, furr.unti 
torrale. See. to compel the performance, and recover 
damages. 2. By aCtion on the cafe; for damages 
only. 
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cri- Sect. XII. Of irefpaf. • 

Trespass is an entry upon, and damage done to, 
another’s lands, by one’s felf, or one’s cattle; with- 
t out any lawful authority, or caufe of j unification: 
which is called a breach of his clofs. Rerriedy: da¬ 
mages ; by aCtion of trefpafs, quare claufum fregit; 
betides that of diftrefs, damage feafant. But, unlefs 
the title to the land' came chiefly in que. -ion, or the 
trefpafs was wilful or malicious, the plaintiff (if the 
damages be under forty (hillings) (hall recover no more 
cofts than damages. 

c ru. Sect. XIII. Of nufance. 

(1.) Nusance, or annoyance, is any thing that 
•worketh damage or inconvenience: and it is either a 
public and common nufance, of which in the next chap¬ 
ter ; or, a private nufance, which is any thing done to 
the hurt or annoyance of, 1. The corporeal; 2. The 
incorporeal, hereditaments of another. 

(2.) The remedies for a private nufance (befides 
that of abatement) are. 1. Damages; by aCtion on 
the cafe; (which alfo lies for fpecial prejudice by a 
public nufance). 2. Removal thereof, and damages ; 
by affife of nufance. 3. Like removal, and damages; 
by writ of 2>uod permittat projlemere. 

cviii. Sect. XIV. Of wajle. 

(1.) Waste is a fpoil and deftruCtion in lands and 
tenements, to the injury of him who hath, 1. An im¬ 
mediate intereft (as, by right of common) in the lands. 
2. The remainder or reverfion of the inheritance. 

(2.) The remedies, for a commoner, are reftitution, 
and damages ; by affife of common: Or, damages on¬ 
ly ; by aCtion on the cafe. 

(3.) The remedy, for him in remainder, or rever¬ 
fion, is, 1. Preventive: by writ of ejlrepement at law, 
or injunction out of chancery ; to (lay wafte. 2. Cor¬ 
rective; by aCtion of wafte ; to recover the place 
wafted, and damages. 

e ; x , Sect. XV. Of fubtraP.ion. 

(i.) Subtraction is when one, who owes fervices 


Sect. XVI. Of diflurbance. ci. 

(1.) Disturbance is the hindering, or difquieting, 
the owners of an incorporeal hereditament, in their re¬ 
gular and lawful enjoyment of it. 

(2.) Difturbances are, 1. Of franchifes. 2. Of com. 
mens. 3. Of vuays. 4. Of tenure. 5. Of patro¬ 
nage. , > - ■ - . . 

(3). Difturbance of franchifes, is remedied by a fpe¬ 
cial aCtion on the cafe; for damages. 

(4.) Difturbance of common, is, 1. Intercommoning 
without right. Remedy : Damages; by an aCtion on 
the cafe, or of trefpafs: befides diftrefs, damage fea¬ 
fant ; to compel fatisfaCtion. 2. Surcharging the com¬ 
mon. Remedies : diftrefs, damage feafant; to compel 
fetisfaCtion 1 Action on the cafe; for damages : or. 

Writ of admeafurement of pafture ; to apportion the 
common ; and writ de fecunda fuperoneratione ,* for the 
fupernumerary cattle, and damages. 3. Inclofure, or 
obftruCtion. Remedies : Reftitution of the common, 
and damages ; by affife of novel dijfeifin, and by writ of 
quod permittat: or, Damages only; by aCtion on the 
cafe. 

(5.) Difturbance of ways, is the obftruCtion, 1. Of 
a way in grofs, by the owner of the land. 2. Of a 
way appendant, by a ftranger. Remedy, for both: 
damages ; by aCtion on the cafe. 

(6.) Difturbance of tenure, by driving away te¬ 
nants, is remedied by a fpecial aCtion on the cafe; for 
damages. 

(7.) Difturbance of patronage, is the hindrance of 
a patron to prelent his clerk to a benefice; whereof 
ufurpation, within fix months, is now become a fpe- 
cies. 

(8.) Difturbers maybe, 1. The pfeudo-patron, by 
his wrongful prefentation. 2. His clerk, by demand¬ 
ing inftitution. 3. The ordinary, by refufing the clerk 
of the true patron. 

(9.) The remedies are, 1. By affife of darrein pre * 
fentment; 2. By writ of quare impedit ;—to compel in¬ 
ftitution and recover damages: Confequent to which 
are the writs of quare incumbravit, and quare non aid - 
mi/it; for fubfequent damages. 3. By writ of right 
of advowfon; to compel inftitution, or eftablifli the 
permanent right. 


Sect. 
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crown. 

cxi- 

(1.) Injuries to which the crown is a party are, 
1. Where the crown is the aggrelior. 2. Where the 
crown is the fufferer. 

(3.) The crown is the aggreffor, whenever it is in 
poffeflion of any property to which the fubjedt hath a 
right. 

(3.) This is remedied, 1. By petition of right; where 
the right is grounded on fadts difclofed in the petition, 
itfelf. 2. By monjlrans de droit; where the claim is 
grounded on fadts, already appearing on record. The 
effedt of both which is to remove the hands (or poffef- 
fion) of the king. 

(4.) Where the crown is the fufferer, the king’s re¬ 
medies are, 1. By fuch common law adtions as are 
confiftent with the royal d gnity. 2. By inquefi of 
office, to recover poffeflion : which, when found, gives 
the king his right by folemn matter of record; but 
may afterwards be iravcrfed by the- fubjedt. 3. By 
writ of fcire facias, to repeal the king’s patent or 
grant. 4. By information of intrvfon, to give damages 
for any trefpafs on the lands of the crown ; or of dell, 
to recover moneys due upon contradt, or forfeited by 
the breach of any penal ilatute ; or fometimes (in the 
latter cafe) by information in rem: all filed in the ex¬ 
chequer ex officio by the king’s attorney-general. 5. By 
writ of quo warranto, or information in the nature of 
fuch writ; to feife into the king’s hands any franchife 
ufurped by the fubjedt, or to oufl an ufurperfrom any 
public office. 6. By writ of mandamus, unlefs caufe ; 
to admit or reftore any perfon intitled to a franchife or 
office : to which if a falfe caufe be returned, the re¬ 
medy is by traverfe, or by adtion on the cafe for da¬ 
mages ; and, in confequence, a peremptory mandamus, 
or writ of reftitution. 

gjjj Sect. XVIII. Of the purfuit of remedies by action, and, 
frfl of the original writ. 

(1.) The purfuit of the feveral remedies furnifhed by 
the laws of England, is, 1. By aSion in the courts of 
common-law. 2. By proceedings in the courts of equity. 

(2.) Of an aQ'ton in the court of common pleas (ori¬ 
ginally the proper court for profecuting civil fuits) the 
orderly parts are, 1. The original writ-. 2. The pro- 
cefs. 3. The pleadings. 4. The iffue, or demurrer 5. 
The trial. 6. The judgment. 7. The proceedings in 
nature of appeal. 8. The execution. 

(3.) The original writ is the beginning or founda¬ 
tion of a fuit, and is either optional (called a precipe), 
commanding the defendant to do fomething in certain, 
or otherwife (how caufe to the contrary ; or peremptory 
called a ft te fecerit fecurum), commanding, upon fecu- 
rity given by the plaintiff, the defendant to appear in 
court, to (how wherefore he hath injured the plaintiff: 
both iffuirig out of chancery under the king’s great 
fcal, and returnable in bank during term-time. 

Cliii. Secx- XIX. Of procefs . 

(1.) Process is the means of compelling the defen¬ 
dant to appear in court. 


(2.) This includes, 1. Summons. 2. The writ of Law of 
attachment, or pone ; which is fometimes the firft or England 
original procefs. 3. The writ of dfiringas, or diftrefs e l >lt0 ” hfl:cl ; 
infinite. 4. The writs of capias ad refpondendwn, and 
teflatum capias : or, inftead of thefe, in the king’s bench, 
the bill of Middlefex, and writ of latitat: and, in the 
exchequer, the writ of quo minus. 5. The alias and 
pluries writs. 6. The exigent, or writ of exigi facias, 
proclamations, and outlawry. 7. Appearance, and 
common bail. 8. The arreft. 9. Special bail, firft to 
the (heriff, and then to the action 

cxir. 

Sect. XX, Of pleadings. 

Pleadings are the mutual altercations of the plain- 
tiff and defendant in writing ; under which arc com- 
prifed, x. The declaration or count; (wherein, inci¬ 
dentally, of the vifne, nonfuit, retraxit, and difeonti- 
nuance). 2. The defence, claim of cognizance, im¬ 
parlance, view, oyer, aid-prayer, voucher, or age ; 

3. The plea; which is either a dilatory plea (1 ft, to 
the jurisdiction ; 2 dly, in difability of the plaintiff; 

3 dly, in abatement), or it is a plea to the aBion ; fome¬ 
times confeffing the adtion cither in whole or in part; 

(wherein of a tender, paying money into court, and 
fet off’-; : but ufually denying the complaint, by plead¬ 
ing either, 1 ft, the general iffue ; or, 2 dly, a fpecial 
ba'r (wherein of jollifications, the ftatutes of limitation,’ 

&c.). 4. Replication, rejoinder, lurrejoinder, rebut¬ 

ter, furrebutter, &c. Therein of eftoppels, colour, 
duplicity, departure, new affignment, proteftation, a- 
verment, and other incidents of pleading. 

Sect. XXL Of iffue and demurrer. cxv. 

(1.) Issue is where the parties, in a courfe of 
pleading, come to a point affirmed on one fide and de¬ 
nied on the other; which, if it be a matter of law, is 
called a demurrer; if it be a matter of fa<ff, (fill re¬ 
tains the name of an iffue, of fadt. 

(2.) Continuance is the detaining of the parties in 
court from time to time, by giving them a day certain 
to appear upon. And, if any new matter arifes fince 
the laft continuance or adjournment, the defendant may 
take advantage of it, even after demurrer or iffue, by 
alleging it in a plea puis darrein continuance. 

(3.) The determination of an iffue in law, or de¬ 
murrer, is by the opinion of the judges of the court ; 
which is afterwards entered on record. 

Sect. XXII. Of the feveral fpecies of trial. cxvi. 

(1.) Trial is the examination of the matter of fadt 
put in iffue. 

(2.) The fpecies of trials are, 1. By the record., 

2. By infpeftion. 3. By certificate. 4. By witneffes. 5. 

By wager of battel. 6 . By wager of law. 7* By jury. 

(3.) Trial by the record is had when the exiflence of 
fuch record is the point in iffue. 

(4.) Trial by infpeBion or examination is had by the 
court, principally when the matter in iffue is the evi¬ 
dent object of the fenfes. 

(5.) Trial by certificate is had in thofe cafes, where 
fuch certificate mull have been conclufive to .a jury. 

(6}V 
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Law -nf (6.) Trial by witnejfcs (the regular method in the 

r.ngiand, c i v il l aw ) is ufed only on a writ of dower, when the 
epjtoimfcd. dgath of the hu{band is ; n iffu£> 

(?•) Trial by wager of battel, in civil cafes, is only 
had on a writ of right; but, in lieu thereof, the tenant 
may have, at his option, the trial by the grand ajfife. 

(8.) Trial by wager of law is only had, where the 
matter in iffue may be fuppofed to have been privily 
tranfadled between the parties themfelves, without the 
intervention of other witneffes. 

cxv ih Sect. XXIII. Of the trial by jury. 

(1.) Trial by jury is, 1. Extraordinary ; as, by the 
grand affize, in writs of right; and by the grand jury, 
in writs of attaint, 2. Ordinary. 

(2.) The method and procefs of the ordinary trial 
by jury is, 1. The writ of venire facias to the Iheriff, 
coroners, or elifors; with the fubfequent compulfive 
procefs of habeas corpora, or diflringas. 2. The car¬ 
rying down of the record to the court of nifi prius. 
3. The fherifFs return ; or panel of, 1 ft, fpecial, 2dly, 
common jurors. 4. The challenges; ill, to the ar¬ 
ray ; 2dly, to the polls of the jurors; either, propter 
honoris refpedum, propter defedum, propter ajfcdum (which 
is fometimes a principal challenge, fometimes to the 
favour), or propter delidum. 5. The tales de circumjlan- 
tibus. 6. The oath of the jury. 7. The evidence ; 
which is either by proofs, ill, written; 2dly, parole: 
—or, by the private knowledge of the jurors. 6 . The 
verdict; which may be, 1 ft, privy; 2dly, public, 3dly, 
fpecial. 


w. Part II. 

3. A writ of error, from one court of record to ano- Laws of 
ther ; to corredt judgments, erroneous in point of law, England, 
and not helped by the ftatutes of amendment and jeo- fi P‘ tomifed ; 
fails. ' 

(2.) Writs of error lie, i. To the court of king's 
bench, from all inferior courts of record; from the 
court of common-pleas at Weftminfter; and from the 
court of king’s-bench in Ireland. 2. To the courts of 
exchequer-chamber, from the law fide of the court of 
exchequer ; and from proceedings in the court of king's 
bench by bill. 3. To the houfe of peers, from pro¬ 
ceedings in the court of king’s-bench by original, and 
on writs of error; and from the feveral courts exchequer- 
chamber. 


Cxviii. 


Sect. XXIV. Of judgment, and its incidents. 


Sect. XXVI. Of execution. 

Execution is the putting in force of the fentence 
or judgement of the law. Which is effedted, 1. Where 
poifeflion of any hereditament is recovered: by writ 
of haberefacias feifmam, poffejfonem, itfe. 2. Where any 
thing is awarded to be done or rendered, by a fpecial 
writ for that purpofe; as, by writ of abatement, in 
cafe of nufance ; retorna habendo, and capias in wither¬ 
nam, in replevin; dijlringas and feire facias, in detinue. 
3. Where money only is recovered; by writ of, ill, 
capias ad fatisfaciendum, againft the body of the defendant; 
or, in default thereof, feire facias againft his bail. 2dly, 
Fieri facias, againft his goods and chattels. 3dly, Le¬ 
vari facias, againft his goods and the profits of his lands. 
4thly, Elegit, againft his goods, and the pojfffion of his 
lands. 5thly, Extendi facias, and other procefs, on fta¬ 
tutes, recognizances, &c. againft his body, lands, and 
goods. 


cm. 


(1.) Whatever is tranfedled at the trial, in the 
court of nifi prius, is added to the record, under the 
name of a pojlea : confequent upon which is the judge¬ 
ment. 

(2.) Judgment may be arrejled or flayed for caufes, 
1. Extrinfic, or dehors the record; as in the cafe of 
new trials. 2. Intrinfic, or within it; as where the 
declaration varies from the writ, or the verdidt from 
the pleadings, and iffue ; or where the cafe, laid in the 
declaration, is not fufficient to fupport the adtion in 
point of law. 

(3.) Where the iffue is immaterial, or infufficient, 
the court may award a repleader. 

(4.) Judgment is the fentence of the law, pronoun¬ 
ced by the court, upon the matter contained in the re¬ 
cord. 

(5.) Judgments are, 1. Interlocutory ; which are in¬ 
complete till perfected by a writ of inquiry. 2. Final. 

(6.) Cofls, or expences of fuit, are now the neceffary 
confequence of obtaining judgment. 

Sect. XXV. Of proceeding, in the nature of ap¬ 

peals. 

(1.) Proceedings, in the nature of appeals from 
judgment, are, 1. A writ of attaint; to impeach the 
verdict of a jury; which of late has been fuperfeded 
by new trials. 2. A writ of audita querela ; to dif- 
charge a judgment by matter that has fince happened. 


Sect. XXVII. Of proceedings in the courts of 
equity. 

(1.) Matters of equity which belong to the pecu¬ 
liar jurifdidfion of the court of chancery, are, 1. the 
guardianfhip of infants. 2. The cuftody of ideots and 
lunatics. 3. The fuperintendants of charities. 5. Corri- 
miffions of bankrupt. 

(2.) The court of exchequer and the duchy-court of 
Lancajlcr, have alfo fome peculiar caufes, in which the 
intereft of the king is more immediately concerned. 

(3.) Equity is the true fenfe and found interpreta¬ 
tion of the rules of law ; and, as fuch, is equally at¬ 
tended to by the judges of the courts both of common 
law and equity. 

(4.) The effential differences, w’hereby the Englilh 
courts of equity are diftinguilhed from the courts of 
law, are, 1. The mode of proof, by a difeovery on the 
oath of the party ; which gives a jurifdidfion in mat¬ 
ters of account, and fraud. 2. The mode of trial ; by 
depofitions taken in any part of the world. 3. The 
mode of relief ; by giving a more fpecific and extenfive 
remedy than can be had in the courts of law ; as, by 
carrying agreements into execution, ftaying wafte or 
other injuries by injundfion, diredfing the fale of incum¬ 
bered lands, &c. 4. The true conftrudfion of fecurities 

for money, by confidering them merely as a pledge. 
5. The execution of trujls, or fecond ufes, in a manner 
analogous to the law of legal eftates. 
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Law of (5.) The proceedings in the court of chancery (to 
England which thofe in the exchequer, &c. very nearly conform) 
apito Hiifed . arg< gin. 2 . \y r it of fubpana ; and, perhaps, in¬ 
junction. 3. Procefs of contempt; viz. (ordinarily) 
attachment, attachment with proclamations, commif- 
fion of rebellion, ferjeant at arms, and fequelfrations. 
4. Appearance. 5. Demurrer. 6. Plea. 7. Anfwer. 
8. Exceptions ; amendments; crofs, or fupplemental, 
bills; bills of revivor, interpleader, &c. 9. Replica¬ 

tion. 10. Hi’ue. it. Depofitions, taken upon inter¬ 
rogatories ; and fubfequent publication thereof. 12. 
Hearing. 13. Interlocutory decree; feigned ifluc, 
and trial; reference to the mader, and report; ffc. 
14. Final decree. 15. Rehearing, or bill of review, 

16. Appeal to parliament. 

CHAP. IV. 

0/ P u b 1 1 c Wrongs. 

cxxiii- Sect. I. Of the nature of crimes, and their punijhmenl. 

(1.) T N treating of public wrongs maybe confidered, 
1. The general nature of crimes and punilh- 
ments. 2. The perfons capable of committing crimes, 
3. Their feveral degrees of guilt. 4. The feveral fpe- 
eies of crimes, and their refpeffive punifhments. 5. 
The means of prevention. 6. The method of punijh- 
ment. 

(2.) A crime, or mfdemeanor, is an act committed, 
or omitted, in violation of a public law either forbid¬ 
ding or commanding it. 

(3.) Crimes are diftinguifhed from civil injuries, in 
that they are a breach and violation of the public 
rights, due to the whole community, confidered as a 
community. 

(4.) Punfhments may be confidered with regard to, 

1. The power ; 2. The end ; 3. The meafure ; —of their 
infliction. 

(5.) the power, or right, of inflicting human pu¬ 
nifhments for natural crimes, or fuch as are mala in fe, 
was by the law of nature vefted in every individual: 
but, by the fundamental contract of fociety, is now 
transferred to the fovereign power ; in which alfo is 
vefted, by the fame contract, the right of punifhing 
pofitive offences, or fuch as are mala prohibita. 

(6.) The end of human punifhments is to prevent 
future offences ; 1. By amending the offender himfelf. 

2. By deterring others through his example. 3. By 
depriving him of the power to do future mifehief. 

(7.) The meafure of human punifhments mull be 
determined by the wifdom of the fovereign power, and 
not by any uniform univerfal rule : though that wif¬ 
dom may be regulated, and affifted, by certain gene¬ 
ral, equitable, principles. 

txviv. Sect. II. Of the perfons capable of committing crimes* 

(1.) All perfons are capable of committing crimes, 
unlefs there be in them a defeS of will: for, to con- 
ftitute a legal crime, there muft be both a vitious will, 
and a vitious aCt, 

(2.) The will does not concur with the aff, 1. Where 
there is a defeCt of underjlanding. 2. Where no will 


is exerted. 3. Where the aCt is cvnjlrained by force f<aw of 
and violence. England, 

(3.) A vitious will may therefore be wanting, in the c P lt0 " 11 e ; 
cafes of, 1. Infancy. 2. Idiocy, or lunacy. 3. Drunk- 
ennefs; which doth not, however, excufe. 4. Mis¬ 
fortune. 5. Ignorance, or miftake of faff. 6. Com- 
pulfion, or neceffity ; which is, ift, that of civil fub- 
jeffion; 2dly, that of dnrefs per minus ; 3dly, that of 
choofing the leaft pernicious of two evils, where one is 
unavoidable ; 4thly, that of want, or hunger; which 
is no legitimate excufe. 

(4.) the king, from his excellence and dignity, is 
alfo incapable of doing wrong. 

Sect. III. Of principles and acceffories. exxv, 

(1.) The different degrees of guilt in criminals are, 

1- As principals. 2. As acceffories. 

(2.) A principal in a crime is, I. He who commits 
the faff. 2. He who is prefent at, aiding, and abet¬ 
ting, the commiflion. 

(3.) An acceffory is he who doth not commit the 
faff, nor is prefent at the commiflion; but is in fome 
fort concerned therein, either before or after. 

(4.) Acceffories can only be in petit treafon, and 
felony : in high treafon, and mifdemeanors, all are 
principals, 

(5.) An acceffory, before the faff, is one who, be¬ 
ing abfent when the crime is committed, hath pro¬ 
cured, counfelled, or commanded, another to commit 
it. 

(6.) An acceffory after the faff, is where a perfon, 
knowing a felony to have been committed, receives, 
relieves, comforts, or aflifts, the. felon. Such acceff 
fory is ufually intitled to the benefit of clergy ; where 
the principal,, and acceffory before the faff, are excluded 
from. it. 

Sect. IV. Of offences againf God and religion. cxvxl 

(1.) Crimes and mifdemeanors cognizable by the 
laws of England are fuch as more immediately offend, 

1. God, and his holy religion . 2. The law of nations. 

3. The king, and his government. 4. The public, or 
commonwealth. 5. Individuals. 

(2.) Crimes more immediately offending God and 
religion are, L. /Ipofiacy. For which the penalty is 
incapacity, and imprifonment. 2. Hsrefy. Penalty* 
for one fpecies thereof: the fame. 3. Offences againft 
the eftablifhed church : —Either, by reviling its ordinan¬ 
ces. Penalties : fine ; deprivation ; imprifonment; for¬ 
feiture.—Or, by nonconformity to its worftiip; ift* 

Thro’ total irrcligion.. Penalty : fine. 2dly, Thro’ pro- 
teftant diffenting. Penalty; fufpended by the tolera¬ 
tion aff. 3dly, through popery, either in profeffors 
of the popifh religion, popifh recufants, convift, or 
popifli priefts. Penalties incapacity; double taxes ;. 
imprifonment; fines ; forfeitures ; abjuration of the 
realm; judgment of felony, without clergy and 
judgment of high treafon. 4. Blafphemy. Penalty; 
fine, imprifonment, and corporal punifhment. 5. Pro¬ 
fane, fwearing and curjing. Penalty : fine, or houfe of 
correction. 6. Witchcraft ,• or, at leaft, the pretence 
thereto. Penalty : imprifonment, and pillory. 7. Re¬ 
ligious mpoflures. Penalty; fine, imprifonment, and 

cor« 
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Law of corporal puniflirfient. 8. Simony. Penalties: forfei- 
England, ture 0 f do u bt value; incapacity. 9. Sabbath-lreal- 
epijnrn^ ' 'mg. Penalty: fine. 10. Drunkennefs. Penalty: fine, 
or flocks, ii. Lewdnefs. Penalties: fine; imprifon¬ 
ment ; houfe of corredtion. 

Sect. V. Of offences againjlthe law of nations. 

(1.) The law of nations is a fyflem of rules, dedu- 
cible by natural reafon, and eftablifhed by univerfal 
confent, to regulate the intercourfe between indepen¬ 
dent flares. 

(a.) In England, the law of nations is adopted in 
its full extent, as part of the law of the land. 

(3.) Offences againfl this law are principally inci¬ 
dent to whole Hates or nations; but, when committed 
by private fubjedts, are then the objects of the muni¬ 
cipal law. 

(4.) Crimes againfl the law of nations, animadverted 
on by the laws of England, are, 1. Violation of fafe- 
conduBs. 2. Infringement of the rights of embaffadors, 
Penalty, in both: arbitrary. 3. Piracy. Penalty: 
judgment of felony, without clergy. 

cxxviii. Sect. VI. Of high treafon. 

(1.) Crimes and mifdemeanors more peculiarly 
offending the king and his government are, 1. High 
treafon. 2. Felonies injurious to the prerogative. 3. 
Pramunire. 4. Other mifpriftons and contempts. 

(2.) High treafon may, according to the flatute of 
Edward III. be committed, 1. By compajjing or ima¬ 
gining the death of the king, or queen-confort, or their 
eldeft fon and heir ; demonflrated by fome overt act. 

2. By violating the king’s companion, his eldeft daugh¬ 
ter, or the wife of his eldeft fon. 3. By fome overt aft 
of levying war againfl the king in his realm. 4. By 
adherence to the king’s enemies. 5. By counterfeiting 
the king’s great or privy feal. 6. By counterfeiting 
the king’s money, or importing counterfeit money. 7 
By killing the chancellor, treafurer, or king’s juilices, 
in the execution of their offices. 

(3.) High treafons, created by fubfequerit ftatutes, 
are ifuch as relate, 1. To papifls: as, the repeated de¬ 
fence of the pope’s jurifdidtion ; the coming from be¬ 
yond fea of a' natural-born popifh prieft ; the renoun¬ 
cing of allegiance, and reconciliation to the pope or 
other foreign power. 2. To the coinage, or other fig- 
natures of the king : as, counterfeiting (or, import¬ 
ing and uttering counterfeit) foreign coin, here cur¬ 
rent; forging the'fign manual,'privy fignet, or privy 
feal; ftalfifying, &c. the current coin. 3. To the 
prbtejlant fiaejjion: as, correfponding with, or remit¬ 
ting to, 'the late Pretender’s fons; endeavouring to 
impede the fucceflion ; waiting or printing, in defence 
of any Pretender’s title, or in derogation of the aft of 
fettlement, or of the power of parliament to limit the 
defeent of the crown. 

(4.) The punUhment of high treafon, in macs, is (ge¬ 
nerally) to be, 1. Drawn. 2. Hanged. 3. Embowel- 
led alive. 4. Beheaded. 5. Quartered. 6. The head 
and quarters to be at the king’s difpdf&l. But, in trea¬ 
fons relating to the coin, only to be drawn, and hanged 
till dead. Females, in both cafes, are to be drawn, 
and burned alive 
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Sect. VII. Of felonies injurious to the king’s preroga- England, 
tive. epitomifed, 

(1.) Felony is that offence which occafions the 
total forfeiture of lands or goods at common law ; now 
ufually alfo punifhable with death, by hanging; unlefs 
through the benefit of clergy. 

(2.) Felonies injurious to the king’s prerogative (of 
which fome are within, others without, clergy) (are, 

1. Such as relate to the coin : as, the wilful uttering 
of counterfeit money, See.; (to which head fome infe¬ 
rior mifdemeanors affedfing the coinage may be alfo 
referred). 2. Confpiring or attempting to kill a privy 
counfel'or. 3. Serving foreign ftates, or enlifting fol- 
diers for foreign fervice. 4. Embezzling the king’s ar¬ 
mour or Jlores. 5. Defirtion from the king’s armies, 
by land or fea. 

Sect. VIII. Of pramunire . CIt¥ * 

(1.) PR^EMutjiRE, in its original fenfe, is the of- 
fence of adhering to the temporal power of the Pope, 
in derogation of the regal authority. Penalty : out¬ 
lawry, forfeiture, and imprifonment: which hath fince 
been extended to fome offences of a different nature. 

(2.) Among thefe are, 1. Importing Popifh trin¬ 
kets. 2. Contributing to the maintenance of Popifh 
feminaries abroad, or Popifh priefts in England. 3. 

Molefting the poffeffors of abbey-lands. 4. Acting as 
broker in an ufurious contradt, for more than ten per 
cent. 5. Obtaining any flay of proceedings in fuits 
for monopolies. 6. Obtaining an exclufive patent for 
gunpowder or arms. 7. Exertion of purveyance or 
pre-emption. 8. Affer&ing a legiflative authority in 
both or either houfe of parliament. 9. Sending any 
fubjedt a prifoner beyond fea. 10. Refilling the oaths 
of allegiance and fupremacy. 11. Preaching, teach¬ 
ing, or advifed fpeaking, in defence of the right of 
any pretender to the crown, or in derogation of the 
power of parliament to limit the fucceflion. 12. Treat¬ 
ing of other matters by the affembly of peers of Scot¬ 
land, convened for eledfing their reprefentatives in 
parliament. 15. Unwarrantable undertakings by un¬ 
lawful fubferiptions to public funds. 

Sedt. IX. Of mifpriftons and contempts affeBing the king cxxvu 
and government. 

(1.) Misprisons and contempts are all fuch high 
offences as are under the degree of capital. 

(2.) Thefe are, 1. Negative, in concealing what 
ought to be revealed. 2. Poftive, in committing what 
ought not to be done. 

( 3.) Negative mifprifions are, i. Mifprifion of trea¬ 
fon. Penalty : forfeiture, and imprifonment. 2. Mif- 
prifon of felony. Penalty: fine and imprifonment. 

3. Concealment of treafure trove. Penalty : fine and 
imprifonment. 

(4.) Pofitive mifprifions or high mifdemeanors and 
contempts, are, 1. Mal-admuiijlrc.lian of pubic trulls, 
which includes the crime of pecnlatior. Ufual penal¬ 
ties : banifhment: fines; imprifonment; difability. 

2. Contempts againfl the king’s prerogative. Penalty : 
fine, and imprifonment. 3. Contempt againfl his 

per- 
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Law of per/on and government. Penalty: fine, imprifonment, times forfeiture. 13. Libels. Penalty: fine, impri- 

IJngland, and infamous corporal punifhment. 4. Contempts fonment, and corporal punifhment. 
epitomifed , a g a inft his title. Penalties: fine, and imprifonment; 

4 or fine, and difability. 5. Contempts againft his Sect. XII. Of offences againf public trade, 

palaces , or courts ofjufti'ce. Penalties: fine, imprifon¬ 
ment; corporal punilhment ; lots of right hand; for-- Offences againft the public trade, are, 1. Oavling. 
feiture. Penalties: fines; forfeiture; imprifonment; lofs of left 

hand ; tranfportation ; judgment of felony. 2. Smug- 
cxxxii' Sect. X. Of offences againfpublic jujlice. gling. Penalties : fines ; lofs of goods ; judgment of 

felony, without clergy. 3. Fraudulent bankruptcy. 

( i.), Crimes efpecially affe&ing the commonwealth Penalty : judgment of felony without clergy. 5. U- 
are offences, 1. Againft the public juflice. 2. Againft fury. Penalty: fine, and imprifonment. 5. Cheating. 
the public peace. 3. Againft the public trade. 4. A- Penalties: fine; imprifonment; pillory; tumbril; 

gainft the- public health. 5. Againft the public police whipping, or other corporal punilhment, tranfporta- 

or economy. tion.—6. Foreflalling. 7. Regrating. 8. Engroffrng. 

(2.) Offences againft the public jujlice, are, 1. Em- Penalties, for. all three; lofs of goods; fine; imprb 
lezzling or -vacating records, and perfonating others in fonment; pillory. 9. Monopolies, and combinations to 
courts of juftice. Penalty: judgment of felony, ufually raife the price of commodities. Penalties: fines; im- 
without clergy. 2. Compelling prifoners to become prifonment; pillory ; lofs of ear ; infamy ; and, fome- 
appro-vers. Penalty: judgment of felony. 3. Objlruc- times, the pains of preemunire. 10. Exercifing a trade, 
ting the execution of procefs. 4. Efcapcs. 5. Breach not having ferved as an apprentice. Penalty: fine, 
of prifon. 6. Refcue. Which four may (according 1 \. Tranfporting, or refiding abroad, of artificers. Pe- 
to the circumftances) be either felonies, or mifde- nalties: fine; imprifonment; forfeiture ; incapacity ; be- 
meanors punilhable by fine and imprifonment. 7. Re- coming aliens. 
turning fyom tranfportation. This is felony, without 

clergy. 8. Taking rewards to help one to his ftolen Sect. XIII. Of offences againjl the public health, andpub- 
goods. Penalty : the fame as for the theft. 9. Receiving lie police or economy. 

ftolen goods. Penalties : tranfportation ; fine ; and 

imprifonment.—10. Theftbotr. 11. Common barretry (1.) Offences againft the public health, are, 1 . Ir- 

and fuing in a feigned name. 12. Maintenance. 13. regularity, in the time of the plague, or of quarantine. 

Champerty. Penalty, in thefe four: fine, and impri- Penalties : whipping; judgment of felony, with and 
fonment. 14. Compounding prolecutions on penal fta- without clergy. 2. Selling unwholefome provifons. 
tutes. Penalty : fine, pillory, and difability. 15. Con- Penalties: amercement; pillory ; fine ; imprifonment; 
fpiracy ; and threats of accufation in order to extort abjuration of the town. 

money, &c. Penalties: the villenous judgment ; fine; (2.) Offences againft the public police and economy 
imprifonment; pillory; whipping ; tranfportation. 16. or domeftic order of the kingdom, are, 1. Thofe re- 

Perjury, and fubornation thereof. Penalties: in- lating to clandeffme and irregular marriages. ' Penal- 

famy; imprifonment; fine, or pillory; and, fome- ties: judgment of felony, with and without clergy, 
times,- tranfportation or houfe of correction. 17. Bri- 2. Bigamy, or (more properly) polygamy. Penalty: 
bery. Penalty: fine, and imprifonment. 18. Embra- judgment of felony. — 3. Wandering, by foldiers or 111a- 
cery. . Penalty : infamy, fine, and imprifonment. 19. riners. 4. Remaining in England,, by Egyptians ; or 
Falfe verdift. Penalty : the judgment in attaint. 20. being in their fellowjhip one month. Both thefe are 
Negligence of public officers, See. Penalty: fine, and felonies, without clergy. 5. Common nuifances, if, by 
forfeiture of the, office. 21. Oppreffion by magi- annoyances or purpreftures in highways, bridge;, and 
ftrates. 22. Extortion of officers. Penalty, in both : ■ rivers; idly, by offenfive trades and manufactures: 
imprifonment, fine, and l'ometimes forfeiture of the of- ' %dly, by diforderly houfes ; 4 thly, by lotteries ; <ythly, by 
fice. L cottages ; 6 thly, by fireworks ; 7 thy, by evefdropping. 

Penalty, in all; fine.— Sthy, By common fcolding. 
a&xtii. Sect. XI. Of offences againjl the public peace. Penalty: the .clicking ftool. 6. Idlenefs, dforder, va¬ 

grancy, and incorrigible roguery. Penalties: imprifon- 
Of,fences againft the public peace are, 1. Riotous ment ; whipping ; judgment of felony. 7. Luxury, in 
cffemblies to the number of twelve. 2. Appearing diet. Penalty, diferetionary. 8. Gaming. Penalties: 
armed, or hunting in difguife. 3. Threatening or de- to.gentlemen, fines ; to others, fine and imprifonment: 
mqnding any valuable thing, : by letter.—All thefe are to cheating gamefters, fine, infamy, and die corporal 
felonies, without clergy. 4. Deftroying of turnpikes, pains.of. perjury. 9. Defraying the game. Penalties: 
&c. Penalties,: . whipping ; imprifonment; judge- fines, and corporal punifhment. 
ment of felony, with ancf without clergy.—5. Affrays. 

6. Riots, routs, and unlawful affemblies. 7. Tumul- Sect. XIV. Of homicide. .. 

tuous petitioning. 8. Forcible entry, and detainer. 

Penalty, in all four : fine, and imprifonment. 9. Go- (1.) Crimes efpecially affeCting individuals are, 
ing unufually armed. Penalty : forfeiture of arms, and 1. Againft tlieir perfons . 2. Againft their habitations. 

imprifonment. 10. Spread ing falfe news. Penalty: 3. Againft their property. , • . 

fine, and imprifonment. 11. Pretended prophecies. Pe- (2.) Crimes againft the perfons of individuals, are, 
nalties: fine; imprifonment; and forfeiture. 12. Chal- 1. By homicide, or deftroying life. 2. By other cor- 
lenges to fight. Penalty : fine, imprifonment, and fome- *en?/.injuries. 

Vol. IX. 4 M (3.) 
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Law of (3.) Homicide is, i. jfujlifiabk. 2. Excufable. 3. (2.) Arjcn is the malicious and wilful turning of Law of 

felonious. the ho life, or out-houfe, of another man. This is fe- England, 

y ito " M . (4.) Homicide is jufiifiable, 1. By neceffity, and lony; in foitie cafes within, in others without, cler- c t )itomifgl!! ; 

command of law. 2. By perrniffion of law; 1 ft, for gy. " v 

the furtherance of public juftice; idly, for prevention {3.) Burglary is the breaking and entering, by 

cf fome forcible felony. *■ night into a manfion-houfe ; with intent to commit a 

(5.) Homicide is excufable. 1. Per infortunium, or felony. This is felony, without clergy, 
by mif-adventure. 2. Se defeniendo, or in felf-defence, 

by chance-medley. Penalty, in both: forfeiture of Sect. XVH. Of offences again/} private property. cxtxix, 
goods : which however is pardoned of courfe. 

(6.) Felonious homicide is the killing erf a human (1.) Crimes affefting the private properly of indi¬ 
creature without juftificatioh or excufe. This is, 1. Kil* viduals are, 1. Larceny, 2. Malicious Mifchitf. 3. 
ling one’s felf. 2. Killing another. Forgery. 

(7.) Killing one’s felf, or felf-murder, is where One (2.) Larceny is, 1. Simple. 2. Mixed or com- 

deliberately, or by arty unlawful malicious aft, puts pound. 

an end to his own life. This is felony; punifhed by (3.) Simple larceny is the felonious taking, and car- 
ignominious burial, and forfeiture of goods and chattels, rying away, of the perfonal goods of another. And 
(8.) Killing another is, I. Man/laughter. 2. Mutder. it is, 1, Grand larceny; being above the value of 
(9.) Manflaughler is the unlawful killing of another, twelve pence. Which is felony ; in fome cafes, with- 
wkhout malice, exprefs or implied. This is either, in, in others without, clergy. 2. Petit larceny; to the 
1. Voluntary, upon a fudden heat. 2. Involuntary, value of twelve pence or under. Which is alio felony, 
in the commiffion of fome unlawful aft. Both are fe- but not capital; being punifhed with whipping, or 
lony, but within clergy; except in the cafe of fobbing, tranfportation. 

(10.) Murder is when a perfon, of found memory (4.) Mixed or compound larceny, is that wherein the 

and diferetion, unlawfully killeth any reafonable crea- taking is accompanied with the aggravation of being, 

ture, in being, and under the king’s peace ; with ms- 1. From the houfe. 2. From the perfon. 
lice aforethought, either exprefs or implied. This is (5.) Larcenies from the houfe, by day or night, are 
felony, without clergy; punifhed with fpeedy death, felonies without clergy, when they are, 1. Larcenies, 
and hanging in chains, or diffeftion. above twelve pence, from a church ; or by breaking a 

(11.) Petit treafon ( being an aggravated degree of tent or booth in a market or fair, by day or night, the 
murder) is where the fervant kills his mailer, the wife owner or his family being therein;—or by breaking a 
her hufband, or the ecclefiaftic his fuperior. Penalty : dwelling-houfe by day, any perfon being therein;—or 
in men, to be drawn and hanged; In women, to be from a dwelling-houfe by day, without breaking, any 
drawn and burned. perfon therein being put in fear ;—or from a dwelling- 

houfe by night, without breaking, the owner, or his 
exMEvii. Sect, XV. Of offences agcAnfi the perfens of individu- family being therein and put in fear. 2. Larcenies, of 

ak. five findings, by breaking the dwelling-houfe, fhop, or 

warehouse by day, though no perfon be therein;— 

Crimes affecting the perfons of individuals, by other or, by privately ftealing in any fhop, warehoufe,, coach- 
corporal injuries not amounting to homicide, are, houfe, or ftable, by day or night, without breaking, 

1. Mayhem I and alfo Jhoothg at another. Penalties: and though no perfon be therein. 3. Larcenies, of 
fine ; imprifonment; judgment of felony, without cler- forty findings, from a dwelling-houfe or its out-houfes, 
gy. 2. Forcible alduBion, and marriage or defilement., without breaking, and though no perfon be therein, 
of an heirefs; which is felony: alfo, Jlealing, and de- (6.) Larceny from the ptrfn is, 1. By privately 
flowering Or marrying, any woman-child under the age fiealing, from the perfon of another, above the value of 
of fixteen years; for which the penalty is imprifonment, twelve pence. 2. By robbery; or the felonious and 
frne, and temporary forfeiture of her lands.—3, Rape, forcible taking, from the perfon of another, in or near 
and alfo carnal knowledge, of a woman-child under the the highway, goods or money of any value, by put- 
age of ten years. 4. Buggery, with man or beaft. ting him in fear. Thefe are both felonies without 
Both thefe are felonies, without clergy.—5. AJfault. clergy. An attempt to rob is alfo felony. 

6. Battery, efpecially of clergymen. 7. Wounding. {7.) Malicious mifehuf, by deftroying dikes. 
Penalties, in all three : fine ; imprifonment; and other goods, cattle, {hips, garments, fiih-ponds, trees, woods, 
corporal punifhment, 8. Falfe imprifonment. Penal- churches, chapels, meeting-houfes, houfes, out houfes, 
ties : fine ; imprifonment; and (in fome atrocious cafes) corn, hay, ftraw, fea or river banks, hop-binds, cOal- 
the pains of pramunire, and incapacity of office or par- mines (or engines thereunto belonging), or any fences 
don. 9. Kidnapping, or forcibly ftealing away the king’s for inclofuies by aft of parliament, is felony; and, in 
fubiefts. Penalty: fine ; imprifonment; and pillory. moil cafes, without benefit of clergy. _ 

J (8.) Forgery is the fraudulent making or alteration 

cSrtviii. Sect. XVL Of offences againfi the habitations of indi- of a writing, in prejudice of another’s right. Penal- 

viduals. ties: fine; imprifonment; pillory ; lofs of nofe and 

ears; forfeiture ; judgment of felony, without cler- 
(1.) Crimes, affecting the habitations of individuals gy. 
are, 1. Arfon. 2. Burglary, 
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Law of 

England, Sect. XVIIL Of tbs meant of preventing offences. 

epitomifed. ' 

cal. (i.) Crimes and mifdemeanors'may be prevented, 
by compelling fufpefted perfons to give fecurity ; 
■which is effefted by binding them in a conditional re¬ 
cognizance to the king, taken in court, or by a magi¬ 
ftrate. 

(2.) Thefe recognizances may be conditioned, 1. To 
keep the peace. 2. To be of good behaviour. 

(3.) They may be taken by any juftice or confer- 
vator of the peace, at his own difcretion; or, at the 
reqneft of fuch as are intitled to demand the fame. 

(4.) All perfons, who have given fufficiest caufe to 
apprehend an intended breach of the peace, may be 
bound over to keep the peace; and all thofe, that be 
not of good fame, may be bound to the good behaviour ; 
and may, upon refufal in either cafe, be committed to 
gaoL 

cxli. Sect. XIX. Of courts of criminal jurifdiclion. 

(1.) In the method of pmifhment may be confidef- 
ed, 1. The feveral courts of criminal jurifdiftion. 2. 
The feveral proceedings therein. 

(2.) The criminal courts are, 1. Thofe of a public 
and general jurifdiftion throughout the realm. 2. Thofe 
of a private and fpecial jurifdiftion. 

(3.) Public criminal courts are, I. The high court 
of parliament; which proceeds by impeachment. 2. The 
court of the lord high fteward; and die court of the 
king in full parliament: for the trial of capitally in¬ 
dicted peers. 3. The court of king’s bench. 4. The 
court of chivalry. 5. The court of admiralty, under 
the king’s commiffion. 6. The courts of oyer and 
terminer, and general gaol-delivery. 7. The court of 
quarter-feffions of the peace. 8. The ffieriff’s tourn. 
9. The court leet. 10. The court of the coroner. 
11. The court of the clerk of the market. 

(4.) Private criminal courts are, 1. The court of 
the lord fteward, &c. by ftatute of Henry VII. 2. 
The court of the lord fteward, &c. by ftatute of Hen¬ 
ry VIII. 3. The univerfity courts. 

cjlii. Sect. XX. Of fummary conviBions. 

(1.) Proceedings in criminal courts are, 1. Sum¬ 
mary. 2. Regular. 

( 2.) Summary proceedings are fuch, whereby a man 
may be convicted of divers offences, without any formal 
procefs or jury, at the difcretion of the judge or 
judges appointed by aft of parliament, or common 
law. 

(3.) Such are, 1. Trials of offences and frauds a- 
gainft the laws of excife and other branches of the 
king’s revenue. 2. Conviftions before juflices of the 
peace upon a variety of minute offences, chiefly againft 
the public police. 3. Attachments for contempts to 
the fuperior courts of juftice. 

Sect. XXL Of arrefls. 

(1.) Regular proceedings in the courts ©f com- 
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mon law, are, t . Arrejl. 2 . •Commitment and bail. I^w of 
3. Profecution. 4. Procefs. 5. Arraignment , and its 
incidents. 6. Plea and ffue. 7. Trial and conviBion. < |P lto '" 1 e ; 
8. Clergy. 9. Judgment, and its confeqtiences. 10. 

Reverfal of judgment, it. Reprieve or pardon, r*. 

Execution. 

(2.) An arrejl is the apprehending, or reftraining, 
of one’s perfon; in order to be forthcoming to anfwer 
a crime whereof one is accufed or fufpefted. 

(3.) This may be done, 1. By warrant. 2. By an 
officer, without warrant. 3. By a private perfon, 
without warrant. 4. By hue and cry. 

Sect. XXII. Of commitment and bail. cxliv. 

(1.) Commitment is the confinement of one’s per¬ 
fon in prifon, for fafe cuftody, by warrant from pro¬ 
per authority; unlefs, in bailable offences, he puts 
in fufficient bail, or fecurity for his future appearance. 

( 2.) The magiftrate is bound to take reafonable bail, 
if offered; unlefs the offender be not bailable. 

(3.) Such are, 1. Perfons accufed of treafon; or, 

2. Of murder; or, 3. Of manflaughter, by indtft- 
ment; or if the prifoner was clearly the flayer. 4. Pri- 
fon-breakers, when committed for felony. 5. Out¬ 
laws. 6 . Thofe who have abjured the realm. 7. Ap¬ 
provers, and appellees. 8. Perfons taken with the 
mainour. 9. Perfons accufed of arl'on, 10. Excom¬ 
municated perfons. 

(4.) The magiftrate may, at his difcretion, admit 
to bail, or otherwife, perfons not of good fame, char¬ 
ged with other felonies, whether as principals or as ac« 
ceffories. 

(5.) If they be of good fame, he is bound to admit 
them to bail. 

(6.) The court of king’s bench, or its judges in 
time of vacation, may bail in any cafe whatsoever. 

Sect. XXIII. Of the feveral modes of profecution. cx ^' 

(1.) Prosecution, or the manner of accufing of¬ 
fenders, is either by a previous finding of a grand 
jury; as, 1. By preferment. 2. By indiBment. Or, 
without fuch finding. 3. By information. 4. By 
appeal. 

(2.) A preferment is the notice taken by a grand 
jury of any offence, from their own knowledge or ob- 
fervation. 

(3.) An indiBment is a written acculation of one or 
more perfons of a crime or mifdemeanor, preferred to, 
and prefen ted on oath by, a grand jury; exprefling, 
with fufficient certainty, the perfon, time, place, and 
offence. 

(4.) An information is, 1. At the fuit of the king 
and a fubjeft, upon penal ftatutes. 2. At the fuit of 
the king only. Either, 1. Filed by the attorney ge¬ 
neral ex officio, for fuch mifdemeanors as affeft the 
king’s perfon or government: or, 2. Filed by the ma- 
fter of the crown office (with leave of the court of 
king’s bench) at the relation of fome private fubjeft, 
for other grofs and notorious mifdemeanors. All dif> 
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Law of fer'rng from indictments in this ; that they are exhibited 
England, by tbe informer, or the king’s officer; and not on the 
epitomded. oath 0 f a grand jury. 

(5.) An appeal is an accufation or fuit, brought by 
one private fubjeft againft. another, for larceny, rape, 
mayhem, arfon, or homicide; which the king can¬ 
not difcharg,e or pardon, but the party alone can re- 
leafe, 

cxivi. Sect. XXIV. Of,procefs upon an indictment. 

(1.) Process to bring in an offender, when indifted 
in his abfence, is, in mifdemeanors, by •venire facias, 
di ft refs infinite, and capias : in capital crimes, by capi¬ 
as only: and, in both, by outlawry. - 

(2.) During this ftage of proceedings, the indift- 
ment-maybe.removed into.-the court of king’s bench 
from any inferior jurifdidtion, by writ @f certiorari fa¬ 
cias : and cognizance muff be claimed in places of ex- 
clufiye jurifdidtion. 

cxlvii. Sect. XXV. Of arraignment , and its incidents, 

(1.) Arraignment is the calling of the prifoner to 
the bar of the court, to anfwer the matter of the in¬ 
dictment. .■ , 

(2.) Incident hereunto are, 1. The Handing mute 
of the prifoner; for which, in . petit treafon, and felo¬ 
nies of death, he fhall undergo the peine fort (tf dure . 
2. His confeffion; which is either fimple, or by way of 
approvement, 

cxlviii. . Sect. XXVI. Of plea, and ijfue. 

(1.) The plea , of defenfive matter alleged by the 
prifoner, may be, x. A plea to the jurifdidtion. 2. A 
demurrer in point of law. 3. A plea in abatement. 
4, A fpecial plea in bar; which is, ift, Auterfoits ac¬ 
quit ; 2dly, Auterfoits convict; 3dly, Auterfoits attaint; 
4thly, A pardon. 5. The general iffue, not guilty. 

(2.) Hereupon ijfue is joined by the clerk of the ar¬ 
raigns, on behalf of the king. 

cslix. Sect. XXVII. Of trial, and conviction. 

(1.) Trials of offences, by the laws of England, 
were and are, 1. By ordeal , of either fire or water. 

2. By the corfned. Both thefe have been long abolilhed. 

3. By lattle, in appeals and improvements. 4. By the 
peers of Great Britain. 5. By jury. 

(2.) The method and procefs of trial by jury is, 
1. The impannelling of the jury. 2. Challenges ; 
1 ft, for caufe; 2dly, peremptory. 3. Tales, de circum- 
Jlantibus. 4. The oath of the jury. 5. The evidence. 
6. The verdidt, either general, or fpecial. 

(3.) Conviction is when the prifoner pleads, or is 
found guilty: whereupon, in felonies, the profecutor 
is intitled to, 1. His expences. 2. Reftitution of his 


*1, Sect. XXVIII. Of the lenefi of clergy. 

(1.) Clergy, or the benefit thereof, was original¬ 
ly derived from the ufurped jurifdidtion of the Popifh 


ecclefiaftics; but hath fince been new-modelled by fe- Law of 
veral ftatutes. England, 

(2.) It is an exemption of the clergy from any other- 
fecular punifhment for felony, than imprifonment for 
a year, at the court’s diferetion ; and it is extended 
likewife, abfolutely, to lay peers, for the firft offence-; 
and to all .lay-commoners, for the firft offence alfo, 
upon condition of branding, imprifonment, or tranf- 
portation. 

(3.) All felonies are intitled to the benefit of cler¬ 
gy, except fuch as are now oufted by particular fta¬ 
tutes. . 

(4.) 'Felons, on receiving the benefit of clergy, 

(though they forfeit their goods to the crown), are 
difeharged of all clergyable felonies before committed, 
and reftored in all capacities and credits. 

Sect. XXIX. Of judgment, and its confequences. cU. 

(1.) Judgment (unlefs any matter be offered in ar- 
reft thereof) follows-upon convidtion ; being the pro¬ 
nouncing of that punifhment which is exprefsly ordain¬ 
ed-by law.- 

(2.) Attainder of a criminal is the immediate con- 
fequence, 1. Of having judgment of death pronounced 
upon him. 2. Of .outlawry for a capital offence.. 

(3.) The confequences, of attainder are, 1. Forfei¬ 
ture to the king. 2. Corruption of blood. 

, , (4.) Forfeiture to the king, is, 1. Of real eftates, 
upon attainder;—in high treafon, abfolutely, till the 
death of the late Pretender's fons ;—in felonies, for the 
king’s year, day, and wafte ;—in mifprifion of treafon, 
affaults on a judge, or battery fitting the courts; du¬ 
ring the life of the offender. 2. Of perfonal eftates, 
upon convidtion ; in all treafon, mifprifion of treafon, 
felony, excufable homicide, petit larceny, Handing 
mute upon arraignment, the above-named contempts 
‘of the king’s courts,' and flight. 

(5.) Corruption of blood is an utter extinction of all 
inheritable quality therein: fo that, after the king’s 
forfeiture is firft fatisfied, the criminal’s lands efeheat 
to the lord of the fee; and he can never afterwards in¬ 
herit, be inherited, or have any inheritance derived 
through him. 

Sect. XXX. Of reverfal of judgment. clii 

(1.) Judgments, and their confequences, may be 
avoided, 1. By falffying, or reverfmg, the attainder. 

2. By reprieve, or pardon. 

(2.) Attainders may be falfifed, or reverfed. 1. With¬ 
out a writ of error; for matter dehors the record. 2. By 
writ of error; for miftakes in the judgment, or record. 

3. By aft of parliament; for favour. 

(3.) When an outlawry is reverfed, the party is re¬ 
ftored to the fame plight as if he had appeared upon 
the capias. When a judgment, on conviftion, is rever¬ 
fed, the party Hands as if never accufed. 

Sect. XXXI. Of reprieve, and pardca. eliii,. 

( 1 .) A reprieve is a temporary fufpenfion of the 
judgment, 1. Ex arbitrio judicis. 2. E.c neeffdate legis ; 
for pregnancy, infanity, or the trial of identity of per- 
fon, which muft always be tried infanttr. 
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Law of (2.) A pardon is a permanent avoider of the judg- 
Scotlaml. men t by the king’s majefty, in offences again if his 
* crown and dignity ; drawn in due form of law, allowed 
in open court, and thereby making the offender anew 
man. 

(3) The king cannot pardon ; 1. Imprifonment of 
the lubject beyond the feas. 2. Offences profecuted 
by appeal. 3. Common nuifances. 4. Offences againft 
popular or penal ftatutes, after information brought by 
a fubjedt. Nor is his pardon pleable to an impeach¬ 
ment by the commons in parliament. 


Scot. XXXTI. Of Execution 

(1.) Execution is the completion of human pu- 
nifhment, and mull be ftridtly performed in the man¬ 
ner which the law direffls. 

(2.) The warrant for execution is fometimes under 
the hand and ,feal of the judge; fometimes by writ 
from the king ; fometimes by rule of court ; but com¬ 
monly by the judge’s figning the calendar of prifoners, 
with their feparate judgments in the margin. 
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Regiam 

Majefta, 

tem. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Municipal !• r | 1 H E municipal law of Scotland, as of mod 
law. X other countries, confifts partly of llatutory or 

written law, which has the exprefs authority of the le- 
gillative power ; partly of cuftomary or unwritten law, 
which derives force from its prefumed or tacit confent. 
Statutory 2. Under the ftatutory or written law is compre- 
law. hended, (1.) The ads of parliament : not only thofe 
famc < m >ar " w ^' c ^ were made in the reign of James I. of Scot- 
lamint. j anc [ ) an( j from thence down to the union with Eng¬ 
land in 1707, but fuch of the Britifti ftatutes enadted 
fince the union as concerned this part of the united 
kingdom. 

3. The remains of the ancient written law were pu- 
bliftied by Sir John Skene clerk regilter, in the begin¬ 
ning of the lad century, by licence of parliament. The 
books of Regiam Majejiatem, to which the whole col¬ 
lection owes its title, leem to be a fy.tem of Scots law, 
written by a private lawyer at the command of David 
I. ; and though no exprefs confirmation of that trea- 
tife by the legiflature appears, yet it is admitted to 
have been the ancient law of the kingdom by exprefs 
ftatutes. The borough laws, which were alfo enact¬ 
ed by the fame King David, and the ftatutes of Wil¬ 
liam, Alexander II. David II. and the three Roberts, 
are univerfally allowed to be genuine. The parlia¬ 
ments have once and again appointed commiflions to 
revife and amend the Regiam Majejiatem, and the other 
ancient books of the law, and to make their report: 
but, as no report appears to have been made, nor 
confequently any ratification by parliament, none of 
thefe remains are received, as of proper authority, 
in the courts ; yet they are of excellent ufe in proving 
and illuftrating the mod ancient cuftoms. 

4. The written law comprehends, (2.) The aids of 
federunt, which are ordinances for regulating the forms 
of proceeding before the court of feffion in the admini- 
ftration of juftice, made by the judges, who have a 
delegated power from the legiflature for that purpofe. 
Some of thefe adts dip upon matter of right, which de- 

' clare what the judges apprehend to be the law of Scot¬ 
land, and what they are to obferve afterwards as a rule 
of judgment. 

Authority The civil, or Roman and canon laws, though 

of the civil- t j le y are not perhaps to be deemed proper parts of the 
written law, have undoubtedly had the greateft in¬ 
fluence in Scotland. The powers exercifed by fove- 
reigns and judges have been juftified upon no other 
ground* than that they were conformable to the civil. 


ACts of fa- 
•lerunt, 


and canon 
laws. 


or canon laws; and a fpecial ftatutc was judged neceA 
fary, upon the reformation, to refeind fuch of their 
conftitutions as were repugnant to the Proteftant doc¬ 
trine. From that period, the canon law has been little 
refpedted, except in queftions of tithes, patronages, 
and fome few more articles of ecclefiaftical right: but 
the Roman continues to.have great authority in all 
cafes where it is not derogated from by ftatute or cuf- 
tom, and where the genius of the law allows it to be 
applied. 

6. The unwritten or cuftomary law, is that which, 
without being exprefsly enadted by ftatute, derives its 
force from the tacit confent of king and people ; which 
confent is preftimed from the ancient cuftom of the 
community. Cuftom, as it is equally founded in the 
will of the lawgiver with written law, has therefore the 
fame effedls : hence, as one ftatute may be explained 
or repealed by another, fo a ftatute may be explained 
by the uniform pradtice of the community, and even 
go into difufe by a pofterior contrary cuftom. But 
this power of cuftom to derogate from prior ftatutes 
is generally confined by lawyers to ftatutes concerning 
private right, and does not extend to thofe which re¬ 
gard public policy. 

7. An uniform trail of the judments or decifions 
of the court of feffion is commonly confidered as part, 
of the cuftomary law; and without doubt, where a par¬ 
ticular cuftom is thereby fixed or proved, fuch cuftom 
of itfelf conftitutes law : but decifions, though they 
bind the parties litigating, have not, in their own na¬ 
ture, the authority of law in fimilar cafes ; yet, where 
they continue uniform, great weight isjuftly Lid on 
them. Neither can the judgments of the houfe of peers 
of Great Britain reach farther than to the parties in the 
appeal, fince in thefe the peers adt as judges, not as 
lawgivers. 

8. Though the laws of nature are fufficiently pub- 
liihed by the internal fuggeftion of natural light, civil 
laws cannot be confidered as a rule for the conduit of 
life, till they are notified to thofe whofe conduct they 
are to regulate. The Scots adts of parliament were, by 
moft ancient cuftom, proclaimed in all the different 
Ihires, boroughs, and baron-courts, of the kingdom. 
But after the ftatutes came to be printed, that cuftom 
was gradually negledted ; and at laft, the publication 
of the laws, at the market-crofs of Edinburgh, was 
declared fufficient; and they became obligatory 40 
days thereafter. Britith ftatutes are deemed fufficient¬ 
ly notified, without formal promulgation either bc- 
caufe the printing is truly a publication; or becaufe 

every 
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Law of every fubjeft is, by a maxim of the Englifli law, party 
^Scotland. them, as being prefent in parliament, either by him- 
*■ Leif or his reprefentative. After a law is publifhed, no 
pretence of ignorance can excufe the breach of it. 

9. As laws are given for the rule of our conduit, 
they can regulate future cafes only; for pad aftions 
being out of our power, can admit of no rule. Decla¬ 
ratory laws form no exception to this ; for a datute, 
where it is declaratory of a former law, does no more 
than interpret its meaning ; and it is included in the 
notion of interpretation, that it mud draw back to the 
date of the law interpreted. 

Interpre- !Q. By the rules of interpreting datute-law received 

cation of in Scotland, an argument may be ufed from the title 
^ W5 * to the ait itfelf, a ruhro ad nigrum ; at lead, where the 
rubric has been either originally framed, or afterwards 
adopted by the legiflature. The preamble or narra¬ 
tive, which recites the inconveniences that had arifen 
from the former law; and the caufes inducing the e- 
naftment, may alfo lead a judge to the general mean¬ 
ing of the datute, But the chief weight is to be laid 
on the datutory words. 

xi. Laws, being directed to the unlearned as well 
as the learned, ought to be condrued in their mod ob¬ 
vious meaning, and not explained away by fubtle di- 
(linftions; and no law is to differ a figurative interpre¬ 
tation, where the proper fenfe of the words is as com¬ 
modious, and equally fitted to the fubjeft of the da¬ 
tute. Laws ought to be explained fo as to exclude ab- 
furdities, and in the fenfe which appears mod agreeable 
to former laws, to the intention of the lawgiver, and 
to the general frame and ftrufture of the conditution. 
In prohibitory laws, where the right of afting is ta¬ 
ken from a perfon, folely for the private advantage of 
- another, the confent of him, in whofe behalf the law 
was made, fhall fupport the aft done in breach of it; 
but the confent of parties immediately interefted has no 
effeft in matters which regard the public utility of a 
date. Where the words of a datute are capable but of 
one meaning, the datute mud be obferved, however 
hard it may bear on particular perfons. Neverthelefs, 
as no human fydem of laws can comprehend all pof- 
fible cafes, more may fometimes be meant by the law¬ 
giver than is expreifed ; and hence certain datutes, 
where extenfion is not plainly excluded, may be ex¬ 
tended beyond the letter, to fimilar and omitted cafes : 
others are to be confined to the datutory words. 

StriA. 12. A drift interpretation is to be applied, (x.) To 
correftory datutes, which repeal or redrift former laws ; 
and to datutes which enaft heavy penalties, or redrain 
the natural liberties of mankind. (2.) Laws, made on 
occafion of prefent exigencies in a date, ought not to 
be drawn to fimilar cafes, after the preffure is over. 
(3) Where datutes, edablilh certain folemnities as re- 
quidte to deeds, fuch folemnities are not fuppliable by 
•equivalents for folemnities lofo their nature, when they 
are not performed fpecifically. ^ (4.) A datute, ^ which 
enumerates fpecial cafes, is, witn difficulty, to oe ex¬ 
tended to cafes not expreifed ; but, where a law does 
not defeend to particulars, there is greater reafon to 
extend it to fimilar cafes. (5.) Statutes, which carry 
a difpenf ition or privilege to particular perfons or fo- 
cieties, fuffer a drift interpretation; becaufe they de¬ 
rogate from the general law, and imply a burden upon 
the red of the community. But at no rate can a pri¬ 


vilege be explained to the prejudice of thofe m whofe law of 
behalf it was granted. As the only foundation of cu- Scotl and - 
domary law is ufage, which confids in faft, fuch law ' 

can go no farther than the particular ufage has gone. 

13. All datutes, concerning matters fpecially fa- Ample, 
voured by law, receive an ample interpretation; as 

laws for the encouragement of commerce, or of any 
ufeful public undertaking, for making effeftual the 
wills of dying perfons, for redraining fraud, for the 
fecurity of creditors, &c. A datute, though its fub- 
jeft-matter {hould not be a favourite of the law, may 
be extended to fimilar cafes, which did not exid when 
the datute was. made ; and for which, therefore, it was 
not in the power of the lawgiver to provide. 

14. Every datute, however unfavourable, mud re¬ 
ceive the interpretation neceffary to give it effeft: and, 
on the other hand, in the extenfion of favourable laws, 
fcope mud not be given to the imagination, in difeo- 
vering remote refemblances; die extenfion mud be li¬ 
mited to the cafes immediately fimilar. Where there 
is ground to conclude that the legiflature has omitted ’ 
a cafe out of the datute purpofely, the datute cannot 
be extended to that cafe, let it be ever fo fimilar to the 
cafes expreffed. 

15. The objefts of the laws of Scotland, according 
to Mr Erfltine, one of the lated writers on the fubjeft, 
are, Perfons, Things, and Aftions. 

CHAP. I. 

0 / P E X s o » s. 

A Mong perfons, judges, who are inveded with ju- 
rifdiftion, deferve the fird confideration. 

Sect. I. Of jurifdiElion and judges in general . clvi. 

Jurisdiction is a power conferred upon a judge or Jurifdic- 
magidrate, to take cognifance of and decide caufes tion > 
according to law, and to carry his fentences into execu¬ 
tion. That traft of ground, or didrift, within which 
a judge has the right of jurifdiftion is called his territo¬ 
ry : and every aft of jurifdiftion exercifed by a judge 
without his territory, either by pronouncing fentence, 
or carrying it into execution, is null. 

2. The fupreme power, which has the right of en- King the 
afting laws, falls naturally to have the right of erec- fountain of 
ting courts, and appointing judges, who n\ay apply jurddi6h° B 
thefe laws to particular cafes: but, in Scotland, this 
right has been always intruded with the crown, as ha¬ 
ving the executive power of the date. 

3 Jurifdiftion is either fupreme, inferior, or mixed. Diftinc- 
That jurifdiftion is fupreme, from which there lies no tl,ms d) u ‘ 
appeal to a higher court. Inferior courts are thofe nfdl<ai0BS * 
wliefe fentences are fubjeft to the review of the fupreme 
courts, and whofe jurifdiftion is confined to a particu¬ 
lar territory. Mixed jurifdiftion participates of the 
nature both of the fupreme and inferior: thus the 
judg-e of the high court of admiralty, and the commif- 
faries of Edinburgh, have an univerfal jurifdiftion over 
Scotland, and they can review the decrees of inferior 
admirals and commiffaries ; but fincc their own decrees 
are fubjeft to the review of the courts of feffion or ju¬ 
diciary, they are, in that refpeft, inferior rcurts. 

4. Jurifdiftion is either civil or criminal: by the fird, 
quedious of private right are decided; by the other, 
crimes are punifhed. But, in all jurifdiftion, though 
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Law of merely civil, there is a power inherent in the judge to 
Scotland. .p un i(h either corporally, or by a pecuniary fine, thofe 
* who offend during the proceedings of the court, or 
who fhall afterwards obftrudl the execution of the fen- 
tence. 

5. Jurifdidlion is either privative or cumulative. 
Privative jurifdi< 5 tion, is that which belongs only to one 
court, to the exclufion of all others. Cumulative, o- 
therwife called concurrent, is that which may be exer- 
oifed by any one of two or more courts, in the fame 
caufe. In civil cumulative jurifdiftion, the private pur- 
fuer has the right of eledlian before which of the courts 
he ftiall fue ; but as, in criminal queftions which are 
profecuted by a public officer of court, a collifton of 
jurifdidlion might happen, through each of the judges 
claiming the exereife of their right, that judge, by 
whole warrant the delinquent is firft cited or appre¬ 
hended (which is the firft ftep of jurifdidlion), acquires 
thereby (jure praventionis) the exclufive right of jud¬ 
ging in the caufe. 

6. All rights of jurifdidlion, being originally grant¬ 
ed in cor.ftderation of the fitnefs of the grantee, were 
therefore perfonal, and died withliimfelf. But, upon 
the introdadlion of the feudal fyftem, certain jmifdic- 
tions were annexed to lands, and defcended to heirs, as 
well as the lands to which they were annexed ; but now 
all heritable jurifdidtions, except thofe of admiralty and 
a fmall pittance referved to barons, are either abolfih- 
ed, or refumed and annexed to the crown. 

7. Jurifdidlion, is either proper or delegated. Pro¬ 
per jurifdidlion, is that which belongs to a judge or 
magiftrate himfclf, in virtue of his office. Delegated, 
is that which is communicated by the judge to another 
who adts in his name, called a depute or deputy. Where 
a deputy appoints one under him, he is called a fuhjli- 
title. No grant of jurifdidlion, which is an office re¬ 
quiring perfonal qualifications, can be delegated by 
the grantee to another, without an exprefs power in the 
grant. 

Civil juril- 8- Civil jurifdidlion is founded, 1. Ratione domicilii , 
Jifiion. if the defender has his domicile within the judge’s ter- 
whercin ritory. A domicile is the dwelling place where a. per- 
Joundcd. p on ij ves an intention to remain ; and cuftom has 
fixed it as a rule, that refidence for 40 days founds ju- 
rifdidlion. If one has no fined dwelling place, e. g. a 
foldier, or a travelling merchant, a perfonal citation 
againft him within the territory is fufficrent to found 
the judge’s jurifdidlion over him, even in civil qne- 
ftions. As the defender is not obliged to appear be¬ 
fore a court to which he is not fubjedt, the purifier muft 
follow the defender’s domicile. 

9. It is founded, 2. Ratione rei Jit a, if the fubjedt 
in queftion lie within the territory. If that fubjedt be 
immoveable, the judge, whofe jurifdidlion is founded 
in this way, is the foie judge competent, excluding the 
judge of the domicile. 

Letters of io. Where one, who has not his domicile within the 
fuppUment territory, is to be fued before an inferior court ratione . 
rei Jitx, the court of feffion muft be applied to, whofe 
jurifdidlion is univerfal, and who, of courfe, grant let¬ 
ters of fnpplement to cite the defender to appear be¬ 
fore the inferior judge. Where the party to be fued 
refides in another kingdom, and has an eftate in this, 
the court of feffion is the only proper court, as the 
commute forum to all perfons Tefiding abroad: and the 
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defender, if his eftate be heritable, is confidered as law- Law of 
fully fummoned to that court, by a citation at the mar- Scotland, 
ket-crofs of Edinburgh, and pier and ffiore of Leith : v * 

but where a ftranger, not a native of Scotland, has on¬ 
ly a moveable eftate in the kingdom, he is deemed to 
be fo little fubjedt to the jurifdidlion of their courts, that 
adlion cannot be brought againft him till his effedts be 
firft attached by an arreftment jurifdiBionh fundaudx 
taufa ; which is laid on by a warrant iffuing from the 
fupreme courts of feffion, or admiralty, or from that 
•within whofe territory the fubjedt is fituated, at the 
fuit of the creditor. 

11. A judge may, in fpecial cafes, arreft or fecure Arreft- 
tbe perfons of fuch as have neither domicile nor eftate J! ient of 
within his territory, even for civil debts. Thus, on the ® 
border between Scotland and England, warrants are 
granted of courfe by the judge-ordinary of either fide, 
againft thofe who have their domicile upon the oppo- 

fxte fide, for arrefting their perfons, till they give cau¬ 
tion judicioJJH: and even the perfons of citizens or na¬ 
tives may be fo fecured, where there is juft reafon to fuf- 
pedt that they are in meditations fug<e, i. e. that they 
intend fuddenly to withdraw from the kingdom ; upon 
which fufpicion, the creaitor who applies for the war¬ 
rant muft make oath. An inhabitant of a borough- 
royal, who has furnifiied one who lives without the bo¬ 
rough in meat, clothes, or other merchandize, and who 
has no fecurity for it but his own account-book, may 
arreft his debtor, till he give fecurity judicioJiJii. 

12. A judge may be declined, i. e. his jurifdidlion Grounds of 
difowned judicially, 1. Ratione caufe, i. e. from his incom- declina- 
petency to the fpecial caufe brought before him. 2. Ra- ture * 
tione fufpeBi judicis ; where either the judge himfelf, or 

his near kinfman, has an intereft in the fuit. No judge 
can vote in the caufe of his father, brother, or fon, ei¬ 
ther by confanguinity or affinity ; nor in the caufe of 
his uncle or nephew by confanguinity. 3. Ratione 
privilegii; where the party js by privilege exempted from 
their jurifdidlion. 

13. Prorogated jurifdidlion (jurtfdiBio in confenlien- Prorogated 
tes) that which is, by the confent of parties, confer- jurifdidltoji 
■red upon a judge, who, without fuch confent, would 

be incompetent. Where a judge is incompetent, every 
ftep he takes muft be null, till his jurifdidlion be made 
competent by the party’s adtual fubmiffion to it. It is 
otherwife where the judge is competent, but may be 
declined by the party upon privilege. 

14. In order to prorogation, the judge- muft have 
jurifdidlion, fuch as may be prorogated. Hence, pro¬ 
rogation cannot be admitted where the judge’s jurifdic- 
tion is excluded by ftatute. Yet where the caufe is of 
the fame nature with thofe to which the judge is com¬ 
petent, though law may have confined his jurifdidlion 
within a certain fum, parties may prorogate it above 
that fum unlefs where prorogation is prohibited. Pro¬ 
rogation is not admitted in the king’s caufes ; for the 
intereft of the crown cannot be hurt by the negligence 
of its officers. 

15. All judges muft at their admiffion fv/ear, 1. The Oaths of 
oath of allegiance, and fubferibe the aflurance ; 2. The judges, 
oath of abjuration ; 3. The oath of fupremacy; laftly, 

The oath defideli adminiflraUone. 

16. A party who has either properly declined ^ Letters of 
jurifdidlion of the judge before whom he had been ci- advocation, 
ted, or who thinks himfelf aggrieved by any proceed- 
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Law of ings in the caufe, may, before decree, apply to the court 
Scotland. 0 f iefllon_ to iflue letters of advocation for calling the 
1 -adion from before the inferior court to themielves. 

The grounds, therefore, upon which a party may pray 
for letters of advocation, are incompetency and iniqui¬ 
ty. Under incompetency, is comprehended not only 
•defedt of jurifdidion, but all the grounds of declining 
.a jurifdidion, in itfelf competent, arifjng either from 
fufpicicn-of the judge, or privilege in the parties. A 
judge is faid to commit iniquity, when he either delays 
.juftice, or- pronounces fentence, in the exercife of his 
jurifdidion, contrary to law. 

Advocati- 1 7- That the court of feffion may not wafte their 
on how li- time in trifles, no caufe for a fum below twelve pounds 
mited. Sterling can be advocated to the court of feffion from 
the inferior judge competent; but if an inferior judge 
ihall proceed upon a caufe to which he is incompetent, 
the caufe may be carried from him by advocation, let 
the fubjed be ever fo inconfiderable. 

dvii, Sect. II. Of the fupreme judges and courts of Scot¬ 
land. 

K; n g ; i. The king, who is the fountain of jurifdidion, 
might by the conftitution have judged in all caufes, 
and either in his own perfon, or by thole whom he was plea- 
led to veil with jurifdidion. 

parliament. 2. The parliament of Scotland, as the court of the 
laft rel'ort, had the right of reviewing the fentences of 
all, the fupreme courts. 

Parliament 3. By the treaty of union, 1707, the parliaments of 
of Great Scotland and England are united into one parliament 
Britain. 0 f Great Britain. From this period, the Britilh houfe 

of peers, as coming in place of the Scots parlia- 
.meut, is become the court of the laft refort, to which 
appeals lie from all the fupreme courts of Scotland : 
.but that court has no original jurifdidion in civil mat- 
teis, in which they judge only upon appeal. By art. 22. 
of that treaty, the Scots lliare of the reprefentation in 
the houfe of peers is fixed to 16 Scots peers eledive ; 
and in the houfe of commons, to 45 commoners, of 
which 30 are eleded by the freeholders of counties, 
and 15 by the royai boroughs. The Scots privy coun¬ 
cil was alfo thereupon aboliffied, and funk into that of 
Great Britain, which for the future is declared to have 
,no other powers than the Englilh privy council had at 
the time of the union. 


5. The prefent model of the court of feffion, or col-, Law of 
lege of jultice, was formed in the reign of -Tames V. Scot land. 
The judges thereof, who were vefted with an univerfal CoUegeTf 
.civil jurifdidion, coiillfting originally of feven church jultice. 
men, feven laymen, and a 'preiident, whom it behoved 

to be a prelate; but.Spiritual judges were in 1584 
partly, and in 1640 totally, prohibited. The judges Judges, l>y 
of feffion have been always received by (Warrants from whom mu 
the crown. Anciently his majefty feems to have trans- med . 
ferred to the court itfelf the right of choofmg their own 
prefident; and in federunt recorded June 26. 1593, 
the king condefcended to prefent to the lords, upon 
every vacancy in the bench, a lift of three perfons, out 
of which they were to choofe one.. Bu.this majefty foon 
refumed the exercife of both rights, which continued 
with the crown till the ufurpation j when it was or¬ 
dained, that the king ftiould name the judges of the 
feffion,. by the advice of parliament. . After the refto- 
ration, the nomination was again declared to be folely 
in the fovereign. . 

6. Though judges may, in the general cafe; be na- Their qua- 
med at the age of 21 years, the lords of feffion muft Mcatbns 
be at leaft 25. ■» No perfon can be named lord of feffion, anii tna ’ 
who has notferved as an advocate or principal clerk of 

feffion for five years, or as a writer to the fignet for 
ten : and in the cafe of a writer to the fignet, he muft 
undergo the ordinary trials upon the Roman law, and 
be found qualified two years before he can be named. 

Upon a vacancy in the bench, the king prefents the 
fuccefior, by a letter addreffed to the lords, wherein he 
requires them to try and admit the perfon presented. 

The powers given to them to rejedt the prefentee upon 
trial are taken away, and a bare liberty to remonftrate 
fubftituted in its place. 

7. Befides the 15 ordinary judges, the king was al¬ 
lowed to name three or four lords of his great council, 
who might fit and vote with them. Thefe extraordi¬ 
nary lords were fupprefled in the reign of Geo. I. 

8. The appellation of the college vf jitjlice is not con- Privileges 
fined to the judges, who are diftinguifhed by the name of the col- 
of fenators ; but comprehends advocates, clerks of fef- jfj>^ f u " 
fion, writers to the fignet, and others, as deferibed, 

AS S. 23d Feb. 1687. Where, therefore, the college ' 
of juftice is intitled to any privilege, it extends to all 
the members of the college. They are exempted from 
watching, warding, and other fervices within borough ; 
and from the payment of minifters ftipends, and of all 


Court of 
fdEon. 


. 4. A court was erected in 1425, confifting of cer- cuftoms, See. impofed upon goods carried to or from 
fain perfons to be named by the king, out of the three the city of Edinburgh. Part of thefe privileges and 
Reflates of parliament, which was vefted with the jurif- immunities were lately called in queftion by’ the city 
didfion formerly lodged in the council, and. got the of Edinburgh; but they were found by the court of 
mm p nf the fcjfon , becauiV it was ordained to hold leffion (affirmed upon appeal) to be in full force, 
annually a certain number of feffions at the places to 9. Though the jurifdidtion of the feffion be • properly Jurifcli<fti- 
be fpecially appointed by the king. This court had a limited to civil caufes, the judges have always fuftained oc1 of the 
jurifdidtion, cumulative with the judge ordinary, in themfelves as competent to the crime of falfehood. 10B ’ 
fpuilzies, and Other pofleffory actions, and in debts ; but Where the falfehood'deferves death or demembration, 
they had no cognifance in queftions of property of he- they, after finding the crime proved, remit the crimi- 
ritable fubjedts. No’ appeal lay from its judgments to nal to the court of judiciary. Special ftatute has given 
the parliament. The judges of this .court ferved by .to the court of feffion jurifdidtion in contraventions of 
rotation, .and yvere changed from lime to time, after Jaw-burrows, deforcements, and breach of arreftment; 
having fat 40 days ; and became fo negligent in the and they_ have been in ufe to judge in battery pendente 
adminiftratiori of juftice, -that it was at -laft thought lite, and in uiury. 

neceftary to transfer the jurifdiftion of this court to a 10. In certain civil caufes, the jurifdidtion of the fef- 
council to be named by the king, called .the .daily fton is excluiive of all inferior, jurifdidtions; as in de- 
council. 2 clarators of property, and other competitions of heri¬ 

table 
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Law of table rights, provings of the tenor cejftnnes bonorum, 14. The circuit-court can alfo judge on all criminal ^Law of 
Scotland, reftitution of minors, reductions of decrees or of wri- caufes which do not infer death or demembration, up- ocutLnd. 
' v tings, fales of the eftates of minors or bankrupts, fbfr. In on appeal from any inferior court within their diftridt ; 

a lecond clafs of caufes, that jurifdidtion can be only and has a fupreme civil jurifdidtion, by v'ay of appeal, 
exercifed in the way of review, after the caufe is brought in all caufes not exceeding twelve pounds Sterling, in 
from the inferior court; as in maritime and confiftorial which their decrees are not fubjedt to review ; but no ap- 
caufies, which muft be purfued in the fir ft inftance be- peal is to lie to the circuit, till the caufe be finally deter- 


fore the admiral or commiffary ; and in aftions below 
twelve pounds Sterling, which muft be commenced be¬ 
fore the judge-ordinary. In all civil adtions, which 
fall under neither of thefe claffes, the jurifdidtion of the 
feffion is concurrent, even in the firft inftance, with that 
of the judge-ordinary. The feffion may proceed as a 
court of equity by the rules of confidence, in abating 
the rigour of law, and giving aid in proper cafes to 
fuch as in a court of law can have no remedy : and this 
power is inherent in the fupreme court of every coun¬ 
try, where feparate courts are not cflablifhed for law 
and for equity. 

This court formerly met upon the 12th day of 
June and rofe upon the nth'day of Auguft for the 
fummer feffion; but now, in confequence of an adt 
paffed in the feffion of parliament 1790, it meets on the 
12th of May and rifes on the 1 ith of July for the fum¬ 
mer feffion ; the winter federunt [till remaining as for¬ 
merly, viz. from the 12th of November to the nth of 
March inclufive. 

Judiciary 11. The fupreme criminal judge was ftyled the 

c^rt, Jufticiar ; and he had anciently an univerfal civil ju¬ 
rifdidtion, even in matters of heritage. He was obli¬ 
ged to hold two juftice courts or ayres yearly at E- 
dinburgh or Peebles, where all the freeholders of the 
kingdom were obliged to attend. Befides this univer¬ 
fal court, fpecial juftice-ayres were held in all the diffe¬ 
rent {hires in the kingdom twice in the year. Thefe laft 
having gone into difufe, eight deputies were appointed, 
two for every quarter of the kingdom, who lhould make 
their circuits over the whole in April and October. 

12. The office of deputies was fuppreffed in 1672 ; 
and five lords of feffion were added, as commiffioners of 
jufticiary, to the juftice-general and juftice-clerk. The 
jultice-general, if prefent, is conftant prefident of the 


mined in the inferior court. 

15. The court of exchequer, as the king’s eham- Coint of 
berlain court, judged in all queftions of the revenue. In ext e< t uer ’ 
purfuance of the treaty of Union, that court was abo- 

lifhed, and a new cou-rt eredted, confilling of the Lord 
High Treafurer of Great Britain, and a chief Baron, 
with four other Barons of Exchequer ; which Barons 
are to be made of ferjeants at law, Englilh barrifters, 
or Scots advocates of five years {landing. This com* 
has a privative jurifdidtion conferred upon it, as to the 
duties of cuftoms, excife, or other revenues appertain¬ 
ing to the king or prince of Scotland, and as to all ho¬ 
nours and eftates that may accrue to the crown; in 
which matters, they are to judge by the forms of 
proceeding ufed in the Englifh court of exchequer, 
under the following limitations ; that no debt due 
to the crown {hall affedt the debtor’s real eftate in 
any other manner than fuch eftate may be affedled 
by the laws of Scotland, and that the validity of 
the crown’s titles to any honours or lands {hall con¬ 
tinue to be tried by the court of feffion. The barons 
have the powers of the Scots court transferred to them, 
of paffing the accounts of ffieriffs, or other officers who 
have the execution of writs iffuing from, or returnable 
to, the court of exchequer, and of receiving refignations, 
and paffing fignatures of charters, gifts of cafualties, 

&c. But though all thefe muft pafs in exchequer, it is 
the court of feffion only who can judge of their prefe¬ 
rence after they are completed. 

16. The jurifdidtion of the admiral in maritime Admiralty 
caufes was of old concurrent with that of the feffion. CO!:rt - 
The high-admiral is declared the king’s juftice-gene¬ 
ral upon the feas, on frefh water within flood-mark, and 

in all harbours and creeks. His civil jurifdidtion ex¬ 
tends to all maritime caufes; and fo comprehends que- 


court, and in his abfence the juftice-clerk. The king¬ 
dom is divided into three diftridts, and two of the judges 
are appointed to hold circuits in certain boroughs of 
each diftridt twice in the year; one judge may pro¬ 
ceed to bufinefs in the abfence of his colleague. In 
trials before this court the evidence was always taken 
down in writing till the adt 23d Geo. III. was paffed; 
by which the judges may try and determine all caufes 
by the verdidt of an affize upon examining the witnef- 
fes viva voce without reducing the teflimony into wri¬ 
ting, unlefs it fhall appear more expedient to proceed 
in the former way, which they have it in their power 
to do. This adt was at firft temporary, but is now 
-made perpetual by 27th Geo. III. cap. 18. 

13. By an old flatute, the crimes of robbery, rape, 
murder, and wilful fire raifing, (the four pleas of the 
crown), are faid to be referved to the king’s court of 
jufticiary ; but the only crime in which, de praxi, the 
jurifdidtion of jufticiary became at laft excluiive of all 
inferior criminal jurifdidtion, was that of high treafon. 
The court of jufticiary, when fitting at Edinburgh, has 
a power of advocating caufes from all inferior criminal 
judges, and of fufpending their fentences. 

Vol. IX. 


ftions of charter-parties, freights, falvages, bottomries, 

&c. He exercifes this fupreme jurifdidtion by a dele¬ 
gate, the judge of the high court of admiralty ; and he 
may alfo name inferior deputies, whofe jurifdidtion is 
limited to particular diftridts, and whofe fentences are 
fubjedf to the review of the high court. In caufes which 
are declared to fall under the admiral’s cognizance, his 
jurifdidtion is foie ; in fo much, that the feffion it- 
felf, though it may review his decrees by fufpenfion 
or redudtion, cannot carry a maritime queftion from 
him by advocation. The admiral has acquired, by u- 
fage, a jurifdidtion in mercantile caufes, even where 
they are not ftridtly maritime, cumulative with that of 
the judge-ordinary. 

17. All the fupreme courts have feals or fignets, pro- Rl 8' n8t ' 
per to their feveral jurifdidtions. The courts of feffion 
and jufticiary ufed formerly the fame fignet, which was 
called the king’s, becaufe the writs iffuing from thence 
run in the king's name; and though the jufticiary got 
at laft a feparate fignet for itfelf, yet that of the feffion 
{till retains the appellation of the king’s fignet. In this 
office are fealed fummonfes for citation, letters of exe¬ 
cutorial diligence, or for flaying or prohibiting of dili- 
4 N gencc 
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Law of gence, and generally whatever paffesby the warrant of 
ggotland. the feflion, and is to be executed by the officers of the 
' court. All thefe muft, before fealing, be figned by the 
writers or clerks of the fignet: But letters of diligence, 
where they are granted in a depending procefs, merely 
for probation, though they pafs by the fignet, muft be 
fubfcribed by a clerk of feffion. The clerks of the fig¬ 
net alfo prepare and fubfcribe all fignatures of charters, 
or other royal grants, which pafs in exchequer. 

•biiii. Sect. III. Of the inferior judges and courts of Scot¬ 
land. 

Sheriff. Sheriff (from reeve, governor, and Jheer to cut 
or divide), is the judge-ordinary conftituted by the 
crown over a particular divifion or county. The ftie- 
Tiff’s jurifdidlion, both civil and criminal, Was, in an¬ 
cient times, nearly as ample within his own territory as 
that of the fupreme courts of feffion and jufticiary was 
over the whole kingdom. 

2. His civil jurifdidlion now extends to all adtions 
upon contradls, or other perfonal obligations; forth¬ 
comings, poindings of the ground, mails and duties; 
and to all poffeffory adtions, as removings, ejedtions, 
fpuilzjes, See. ; to all brieves iffuing from the chancery, 
as of inqueft, terce, divifion, tutory, &c.; and even to 
adjudications of land eftates, when proceeding on the 
renunciation of the apparent heir. His prefent crimi¬ 
nal jurifdidlion extends to certain capital crimes, as 
theft, and even murder, though it be one of the pleas 
of the crown ; and he is competent to moft queftions of 
public police, and has a cumulative jurifdidlion with juf¬ 
tices of the peace in all riots and breaches of the peace. 

3. Sheriffs have a minifterial power, in virtue of which 
they return juries, in order to the trial of caufes that 
require juries. The writs for eledling members of par¬ 
liament have been, fmee the union, diredted to the fhe- 
riffs, who, after they are executed, return them to the 
crown-office from whence they iffued. They alfo exe¬ 
cute writs iffuing from the court of exchequer ; and in 
general, take care of all eftates, duties, or cafualties 
that fall to the crown within their territory, for which 
they muft account to the exchequer. 

Lord-of re- 4- A lord of regality was a magiftrate who had a 
jralky.. grant of lands from the fovereign, with royal jurifdic- 
tion annexed thereto. His civil jurifdidlion was equal 
to that of a fheriff; his criminal extended to the four 
pleas of the crown. He had a right to repledge or re¬ 
claim all criminals, fubjedl to his jurifdidlion, from any 
other competent court, though it were the jufticiary 
itfelf, to his own. He had alfo right, according to the 
moft common opinion, to the Angle efeheat of all de¬ 
nounced perfons refiding within his jurifdidlion, even 
though fuch privilege had not been expreffed in the 
grant of regality. 

Stewart, 5, The llewart was the magiftrate appointed by the 

king over fuch regality lands a? happened, to fall to the 
crown by forfeiture, &c. and therefore the ftewart’s 
jurifdidlion was equal to that of a regality.. The two 
ftewartries of Kirkcudbright, and of Orkney and Shet¬ 
land, make ffiires or counties by themfelves, and fend 
each a reprefentative to parliament. 

Sailie. 6 - Where lands not erected into a regality fell into 

the king’s hands, he appointed a bailie over them, 
whofe. jurifdidlion was equal to that of a fheriff. 


7. By the late jurifdidlion-adl, 20 Geo. II. all heri- I-aw of 
table regalities and bailieries, and all fuch heritable Scotland._ 
fheriffships and ftewartries as were only parts of a {hire, v 
are diffolved ; and the powers formerly vefted in them 

are made to devolve upon fuch of the king’s courts as 
thefe powers would have belonged to if the jurifdidtions 
diffolved had never been granted. All fheriffships and 
ftewartries that were no part of a {hire, where they had 
been granted, either heritably or for life, are refumed 
and annexed to the crown. No'high fheriff or ftewart 
can hereafter judge perfonally in any caufe. One fheriff 
or ftewart-depute is to be appointed by the king in 
every {hire, who muft be an advocate of three years 
handing ; and whofe office as fheriff or ftewart-depute 
is now by 28 Geo. II. held ad vitam aut culpam. 

8. The appendage, or patrimony, of the prince of Prince of 
Scotland, has been long eredled into a regality-jurif- Sc °dand. 
di&ion, called the Principality. It is peribnal to the 
king’s eldeft fon, upon whofe death or fucceffion it re¬ 
turns to the crown. The prince has, or may have, his 

own chancery, from which his writs iffue, and may 
name his own chamberlain and other officers for re¬ 
ceiving and managing his revenue. The vaffals of the 
princes are intitled to elect, or to be eledted, members 
of parliament for counties, equally with thofe who hold 
of the crown. 

9. Juftices of the peace are magiftrates named by 
the fovereign over the feveral counties of the kingdom, 
for the fpecial purpofe of preferring the public peace. 
Anciently their power reached little farther than to 
bind over diforderly perfons for their appearance before 
the privy council or jufticiary; afterwards they were 
authorifed to judge in breaches of the peace, and in 
moft of the laws concerning public policy. They may 
compel workmen or labourers to ferve for a reafonable 
fee, and they can condemn mailers in the wages due.to 
their fervants. They have power to judge in queftions 
of highways, and to call out the tenants with their cot¬ 
tars and fervants to perform fix days work yearly for up¬ 
holding them. It has been lately, however, found by the 
court of feffion, that juftices have no jurifdidlion what¬ 
ever in common adtions for debt. So that it now feems 
fixed, that they are incompetent in fuch adlions, except 
where they are declared competent by fpecial llatute. 

10. Since the union, the juftices of the peace, over 
and above the powers committed to them by the laws 
of Scotland, are authorifed to exercife whatever be¬ 
longed to the office of an Englifh juftice, in rela¬ 
tion to the public peace. From that time, the Scots 
and the Englilh commiffions have run in the fame 
ftyle, which contain powers to inquire into and judge 
in all capital crimes, witchcrafts, felonies, and feveral 
others fpecially enumerated ; with this limitation fub- 
joined, of which juftices of the peace may lawfully in¬ 
quire. Two juftices can conftitute a court. Special 
ftatute has given the cognizance of feveral matters of 
excife to the juftices, in which their fentences are fi¬ 
nal. As to which, and the powers thereby vefted in 
them, the reader muft of neceffity be referred to the 
excife laws; it not falling within the plan of this 
work, to enter into fo very minute a detail as that 
would prove. 

11. A borough is a body-corporate, made up of Boroughs*, 
the inhabitants of a certain tract of ground eredted by 

the fovereign, with jurifdidlion annexed to it. Bo¬ 
roughs. 
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Law of roughs arc erected, either to be holden of the fovereign 
Scotland, himfelf, which is the general cafe of royal boroughs; 
■' v ' or of the fuperior of the lands erefted, as boroughs of 
regality and barony. Boroughs royal have power, by 
their charters, to choofe annually certain office-bearers 
or magiftrates; and in boroughs of regality and ba¬ 
rony, the nomination of magiftrates is, by their char¬ 
ter, lodged fometimes in the inhabitants, fometimes in 
the fuperior. Bailies of boroughs have jurifdiclion in 
matters of debt, fervices, and queftions of poffeffion 
betwixt the inhabitants. The criminal jurifdi&ion 
extends to petty riots, and recklefs fire-raifing, The 
dean of guild is that magiftrate of a royal borough 
who is head of the merchant-company; he has the cog¬ 
nizance of mercantile caufes within borough ; and the 
infpe< 5 tion of buildings, that they encroach neither on 
private property, nor on the public flreets; and he 
may direct infufficient houfes to be pulled down. His 
jurifdi&ion has no dependence on the court of the bo¬ 
rough, or bailie-court. 

Bxrons. 12. A baron, in the large fenfe of that word, is one 
who holds his lands immediately of the crown ; and, as 
fuch, had, by the ancient conftitution, right to a feat 
in parliament, however fmall his freehold might have 
been. The leffer barons were exempted from the bur¬ 
den of attending the fervice of parliament. This ex¬ 
emption grew infenfibly into an utter difability in all the 
leffer barons from fitting in parliament, without elec¬ 
tion by the county; though no ftatute is to be found 
exprefsly excluding them. 

13. To conftitute a baron in the ftridt law-fenfe, his 
* lands mull have been eredted, or at leaft confirmed, by 

the king, in liberam baroniam; and fuch baron had a 
certain jurifdidtion, both civil and criminal, which he 
might have exercifed, either in his own perfon, or by 
his bailie. 

14. By the late jurifdidlion-act, the civil jurifdic- 
tion of a baron is reduced to the power of recovering, 
from his vaffals and tenants, the rents of his lands, and 
of condemning them in mill-fervices; and of judging 
in caufes where the debt and damages do not exceed 
40 s. Sterling. His criminal jurifdidtion is, by the 
fame ftatute, limited to affaults, batteries, and other 
fmaller offences, which may be punifhed by a fine not 
exceeding 20 s. Sterling, or by fetting the offender in 
the flocks in the day-time not above . three hours ; the 
fine to be levied by poinding, or one month’s imprifon- 
ment. The jurifdidtion formerly competent to pro¬ 
prietors of mines, and coal or fait works, over their 
workmen, is referved; and alfo that which was com¬ 
petent to proprietors who had the right of fairs or 
markets, for corredting the diforders that might hap¬ 
pen during their continuance; provided they fhall ex- 
ercife no jurifdidtion inferring the lofs of life or demem¬ 
bration. 

Cunftabu- 15. The high conftable of Scotland had no fixed ter¬ 
ries. ritorial jurifdidtion, but followed the court; and had, 
jointly with the marifchal, the cognizance of all crimes 
committed within two leagues of it. All other con- 
ftabularies were dependent on him : thefe had caftles, 
and fometimes boroughs, fubjedt to their jurifdidtion, 
as Dundee, Montrofe, &c. and among other powers, 
now little known, they had the right of exercifing cri¬ 
minal jurifdidtion within their refpedtive territories du¬ 


ring the continuance of fairs. By the late jurifdidtion- Law of 
adt, all jurifdidtions of conftabulary are diffolved, ex- Scotland. 
cept that of high-conftable. 

16. The office of the Lyon King of arms was chief- Lyon kinj 
ly minifterial, to denounce war, proclaim peace, carry at arm V 
public meffages, See. But he has alfo a right of ju- 
rifdidtion, whereby he can puniffi all who ufurp arms 
contrary to the law of arms, and deprive or fufpend 
meffengers, heralds, or purfuivants, (who are officers 

named by himfelf); but he has no cognizance of the 
damage arifing to the private party through tile met 
fenger’s fault. Meffengers are fubfervient to the fu- 
preme courts of feffion and judiciary; and their proper 
bufinefs is to execute all the king’s letters either in ci¬ 
vil or criminal caufes. They muft find caution for the 
proper difeharge of their duty qua meffengers ; and in 
cafe of any malverfation, or negledt, by which damage 
arifes to their employers, their fureties may be recur¬ 
red upon for indemnification. Thefe fureties, however, 
are not anfwerable for the condudt of the meffenger in 
any other capacity but qua fuch; and therefore, if a 
meffenger is authorifed to uplift payment from a debt¬ 
or, and fails to account to his, employer, the cautioner 
is not liable ; his obligation extending only to the re¬ 
gular and proper duties of the office in executing the 
diligence, or the like. 

17. The judges had, for a long time, no other fa- Sentence- 
laries or appointments than what arofe from the fen- mons L< 
tences they pronounced. The criminal judges applied 

to their own ufe the fines or iffues of their feveral 
courts; and regalities had a right to the Angle efeheat 
of all perfons denounced, who refided within their ju- 
rifdidtion; and the civil judges got a certain propor¬ 
tion of the fum contained in the decree pronounced. 

But thefe were all prohibited upon regular falaries be¬ 
ing fettled upon them. 

Sect. V. Of ecclefiafUcal perfons , dir. 

The Pope, or bifhop of Rome, was long acknow- The pope; 
ledged, over the weftem part of Chriftendom, for the 
head of the Chriftian church. The papal juriftfidlion 
was abolifhed in Scotland anno 1560. The king was, 
by adt 1669, declared to have fupreme authority over 
all perfons, and in all caufes ecclefiaftical; but this aft 
was repealed by 1690, as inconfiftent with Prefbyterian 
church-government, which was then upon the point of 
being eftabliffied. 

2. Before the reformation from Popery, the clergy Clergy, 
was divided into fecular and regular. The fecular had 
a particular trad of ground given them in charge, 
within which they exercifed the paftoral office of bi- 
Ihop, preffiyter, or other church-officer. The regular 
clergy had no cure of fouls; but were tied down to re- 
fidence in their abbacies, priories, or other monafte- 
ries : and they got the name of regular, from the rules 
of mortification to which they were bound, according 
to the inftitution of their feveral orders. Upon the va¬ 
cancy of any benefice, whether fecular or regular, com- 
mendators were frequently appointed to levy the fruits, 
as fadtors or Rewards during the vacancy. The Pope 
alone could give the higher benefices in commendam / 
and at laft, from the plenitude of his power, he came 
to name commendators for life, and without any obli- 
■4 N 2 gatioa 
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Law of gation to account. After the reformation, feveral ab- 
Scotland ' bacies and priories were given by James VI. in pcrpe- 
tuarn commendam, to laics. 

3. Upon abolilhing the Pope’s authority, the regular 
clergy were totally fuppreffed ; and, in place of all the 
different degrees which diftinguifhed the iecular cler- 
gy, they had at firft only parochial prefbyters or mini- 
fters, and fuperintendants, who had the overfight of 
the church within a certain diftrift: foon thereafter 
the church-government became epifcopal by archbi- 
lliops, bifhops, &c.; and after fome intermediate turns, 
is now prefbyterian by kirk-feffions, prelbyteries, fy- 
nods, and general affemblies. 

4. Prelate, in the ftatutes, fignifies a bifliop, abbot, 
or other dignified clergyman, who in virtue of his of¬ 
fice had a feat in parliament. Every bifhop had his 
chapter, which confided of a certain number of the 
minifters of the diocefe, by whofe affiftance he ma¬ 
naged the affairs of the church within that diftrift. 
The nomination of bifhops to vacant fees has been in 
the crown fince 1540, though under the appearance of 
continuing the ancient right of election, which was in 
the chapter. The confirmation by the crown under the 
great feal, of the chapter’s election, conferred a right 
to the fpirituality of the benefice ; and a feccnd grant, 
upon the confecration of the bifhop-eleft, gave a title 
to the temporality; but this fecond grant fell foon in¬ 
to difufe. 

Patronage. 5. He who founded or endowed a church was in- 
titled to the right of patronage thereof, or advocatio 
ecclejia; whereby, among other privileges, he might 
prefent a churchman to the cure, in cafe of a vacancy. 
The prefentee, after he was received into the church, 
had a right to the benefice proprio jure; and if the 
church was parochial, he was called a parfon. The 
Pope claimed the right of patronage of every kirk to 
which no third party could {hew a fpecial title; and, 
fince the reformation, the crown, as coming in place 
of the Pope, is confidered as univerfal patron, where 
no right of patronage appears in a fubjeft. 'Where 
two churches are united, which had different patrons, 
each patron prefents by turns. 

6. Gentlemen of eftates frequently founded colleges 
or collegiate churches ; the head of which got the name 
of provo/ 1 , under whom were certain prebendaries, or 
canons, who had their feveral llalls in the church, where 
they fung maffes. Others of leffer fortunes founded 
chaplainries, which were donations granted for the 
tinging of maffes for deceafed friends at particular al¬ 
tars in a church. Though all thefe were fuppreffed 
upon the reformation, their founders continued pa¬ 
trons of the endowments; out of which they were al¬ 
lowed to provide burfars, to be educated in any of the 
univerfities. 

7. Where a fund is gifted for the eflablifhment of a 
fecond minifter in a pariffi where the cure is thought 
too heavy for one, the patronage of fuch benefice does 
not belong to the donor, but to him who was patron 
of the church, unlefs either where the donor has re- 
ferved to himfelf the right of patronage in the dona¬ 
tion, or .where he and his fucceffors have been in the 
conftant ufe of prefenting the fecond minifter, without 
challenge from the patron. The right of prefenting in¬ 
cumbents was by i 6 go,c. 23. taken from patrons, and 
gelled, in the heritors and elders of the parifh, and 

4 - 


payment to be made by the heritors to the patron of Law of 
600 merks ; but it was again reftored to patrons, 1 o Scotland, 
An. c. 12. with the exception of the prefentation fold v * 
in purfuance of the former aft. 

8. Patrons were not fimply adminiftrators of the Patrons, 
church; for they held the fruits of the vacant benefice 

as their own, for fome time after the reformation. But 
that right is now no more than a truft in the patron, 
who muff apply them to pious ufes whithin the parifh 
at the fight of the heritors, yearly as they fall due. If 
he fail, he lofes his right of adminiftering the vacant 
ftipend for that and the next vacancy. The king, 
who is exempted from this rule, may apply the va¬ 
cant ftipend of his churches to any pious ufe, though 
not within the parifh. If one fhould be ordained to a 
church, in oppofition to the prefentee, the patron, 
whofe civil right cannot be affefted by any fentence of 
a church-court, may retain the ftipend as vacant. Pa~ 
trons are to this day intitled to a feat and burial-place 
in the churches of which they are patrons, and to the 
right of all the teinds of the parifh not heritably diff 
poned. 

9. That kirks may not continue too long vacant, the 
patron muft prefent to the prefbytery (formerly to the 
bifhop), a fit perfon for fupplying the cure, within 
fix months from his knowledge of the vacancy, other- 
wife the right of prefentation accrues to the prefbytery 
jure devoluto. Upon prefentation by the patron, the 
bifhop collated or conferred the benefice upon the pre¬ 
fentee by a writing, in which he appointed certain mi¬ 
nifters of the diocefe to induce or inftitute him into the 
church ; which induftion completed his right, and was 
performed by their placing him in the pulpit, and de¬ 
livering to him the bible and keys of the church. The 
bifhop collated to the churches of which himfelf was 
patron, plena jure, or without prefentation ; which he 
alfo did in menfal churches, whofe patronages were 
funk, by the churches being appropriated to him, as 
part of his patrimony. Since the revolution, a judicial 
aft of admiffion by the prefbytery, proceeding either 
upon a prefentation, or upon a call from the heritors 
and elders, or upon their own jus devolution, completes- 
the minifter’s right to the benefice. 

1 o. Soon after the reformation, the Popifh church- Provifion 
men were prevailed upon to refign in the foverign’s f° r the re¬ 
hands a third of their benefices ; which was appropri- L ,rmed 
ated, in the firft place, for the fubfiftence of the reform- c er SU 
ed clergy. To make this fund effeftual, particular lo¬ 
calities were affigned in every benefice, to the extent 
of a third, called the nffumpliun of thirds ; and for the 
farther fupport of minifters, Queen Mary made a grant 
in their favour of all the fmall benefices not exceeding 
300 merks. Bifhops, by the aft which reftored them, 
to the whole of their benefices, were obliged to main¬ 
tain the minifters within their diocefes, out of the 
thirds ; and in like maner, the laic titulars, who got 
grants of the teinds, became bound, by tjreir accepta¬ 
tion thereof, to provide tire kirks within their erec¬ 
tions in competent ftipends., 

1 1. But all thofe expedients for the maintenance of Commif- 
the clergy having proved ineffeftual, a commiflion of fion for 
parliament was appointed in the reign of James VI. planting 
for planting kirks, and modifying ftipends tp minifters jf s > va * 
out of the teinds ; and afterwards feveral other com- tc ; nil6 & Cs 
millions were appointed, with the more, ample powers 

of. 
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i,aw of of dividing large parifhes, eredting new ones, &c. all 
Scotland, 0 f which were, in 1707, transferred to the court of 
* ' feffion, with this limitation, that no parifh fhould be 


Stipends. 


Manfe. 


disjoined, nor new church eredted, nor old one re¬ 
moved to a new place, without the confent of three- 
fourths of the heritors, computing the votes, not by 
their numbers, but by the valuation of their rents 
within the parifh. The judges of feffion, when fitting 
in that court, are confidered as a commiffion of par¬ 
liament, and have their proper clerks, macers, and o- 
ther officers of court, as fuch, 

12. The loweft ftipendthat could be modified to a 
minifter by the firft commiffion, was 500 merks, or 
five chalders of victual, unlefs whe e the whole teinds 
of the parifh did not extend fo far: and the higheft 
was 1000 merks, or ten chalders. The parliament 
1633 raifed the minimum to eight chalders of vidlual, 
and proportionably in filver; but as neither the com¬ 
miffion appointed by that act, nor any of the fubfe- 
quent ones, was limited as to the maximum , the com- 
miffioners have been in ufe to augment ftipends confi- 
derably above the old maximum, where there is fuffici- 
ency of free teinds, and the cure is burdenfome, or 
living expenfive. 

13. Where a certain quantity of ftipend is modified 
to a minifter out of the teinds of a parifh, without pro¬ 
portioning that ftipend among the feveral heritors, the 
decree is called a decree of modification: but where 
the commiflioners alfo fix the particular proportions 
payable by each heritor, it is a decree of modification 
and locality. Where a ftipend is only modified, it is 
fecured on the whole teinds of the parifh, fo that the 
minifter can infift againft any one heritor to the full 
extent of his teinds; fuch heritor being always in- 
titled to relief againft the reft for' what he fhall have 
paid above his juft fhare: but where the ftipend is al¬ 
fo localled, each heritor is liable in no more than his 
own proportion. 

14. Few of the reformed minifters were, at firft, 
provided with dwelling-houfes; moft of the Popifh 
clergy having, upon the firft appearance of the refor¬ 
mation, let their manfes in feu, or in long tack : mi¬ 
nifters therefore got aright, in 1563, to as much of 
thefe manfes as would ferve them, notwithftanding 
fuch feus or tacks. Where there was no parfon’s nor 
vicar’s manfe, or.e was to be built by the heritors, at 
the fight of the bifhop, (now the prefbytery), the charge 
not exceeding L. 1000 Scots, nor below 500 merks. 
Under a manfe are comprehended liable, barn, and 
byre, with a garden; for all which it is ufual to allow 
half an acre of ground. 

15. Every incumbent is intitled at his entry to have 
his manfe put in good condition ; for which purpofe, 
the prefbtery may appoint a vifitation by tradefmen, 
and order eftimates to be laid before them of the furas 
neceffary for the repairing, which they may proportion 
among the heritors according to their valuations. The 
prefbytery, after the manfe is made fufficient, ought, 
upon application of the heritors, to declare it a free 
manfe; which lays the incumbent under an obligation 
to uphold it in good condition during his incumbency, 
otherwife he or his executors fhall be liable in damages ; 
but they are not bound to make up the lofs arifing 
from the neceffary decay of the building by the wafte 
ef time. 


16. All minifters where there is any landward or Law of 
country parifh, are, over and above their ftipend, intitled Scotland. ^ 
to a glebe, which comprehends four acres of arable cAcbe, and. 
land, or fixteen fowms of pafture-ground where there is 

no arable land (a fowm is what will graze ten fh'eep or 
one cow) ; and it is to be defigned or marked by the 
bifhop or prefbytery out of fuch kirklands within the 
parifh as lie neareft to the kirk, and, in default of kirk¬ 
lands, out of temporal lands. 

17. A right of relief is competent to the heritors, 
whofe lands are fet off for the manfe or glebe, againft 
the other heritors of the parifh. Manfes and glebes, be¬ 
ing once regularly defigned, cannot be feued or fold by 
the incumbent in prejudice of his fucceffors, which is in 
praffice extended even to the cafe where fuch alienation 
evidently apppears profitable to the benefice. 

18. Minifters, befide their glebe, are intitled to Grafs, 
grafs for a horfe and two cows. And if the lands, 

out of which the grafs may be defigned, either lie at 
a diftance, or are not fit for pafture, the heritors are 
to pay to the minifter L. 20 Scots yearly as an equiva¬ 
lent. Minifters have alfo freedom of foggage, paftur- 
age, fuel, feal, divot, loaning, and free ifti and en¬ 
try, according to ufe and wont: but what thefe pri¬ 
vileges are, muft be determined by the local cuftom of 
the feveral parifhes. 

19. The legal terms at which (Upends become due 

to minifters are Whitfunday and Michaelmas. If the 0 £ 

incumbent be admitted to his church before Whitfun- ftjp en j s . 
day (till which time the corns are not prefumed to be 
fully fown), he has a right to that whole year’s ftipend; 
and, if he is received after Whitfunday, and before 
Michaelmas, he is intitled to the half of that year; 
becaufe, though the corns were fown before his en¬ 
try, he was admitted before the term at which they 
are prefumed to be reaped. By the fame reafon, if 
he dies or is tranfported before Whitfunday, he has 
right to no part of that year; if before Michaelmas, 
to the half, and if not till after Michaelmas, to the 
whole. 

20. After the minifter’s death, his executors have Annat-ot 
right to the annat; which, in the fenfe of the cannon ann. 
law, was a right referved to the Pope, of the firft 
year’s fruits of every benefice. Upon a threatened in- 
vafion from England ar.no 1547, the annat was given 

by the parliament, notwithftanding this right in the 
Pope, to the executors of fuch churchmen as fhould 
fall in battle in defence of their country : but the word 
annat or ann, as it is now underftood, is the right 
which law gives to the executors, of minifters, of half a 
year’s benefice over and above v hat was due to the mi¬ 
nifter himfelf for his incumbency.. 

21. The executors of a minifter need make up no 
title to the ann by confirmation : neither is the right: 
affignable by the minifter, or affeftable with his debts 
for it never belonged to him, but is a mere gratuity 
given by law to thofe whom it is prefumed the de- 
ceafed could not fufficiently provide ; and law has gi¬ 
ven it exprefsly to executors : and if it were to be go¬ 
verned by the rules of fucceffion in executory, the wi¬ 
dow, in cafe of no children, would get one half, the- 
other would go to. the next of kin; and where there 
are children, fhe would be intitled to a third, and the- 
other two thirds would fall equally among the children,. 

But the court of feffion, probably le.d by the general. 

gra&icsn. 
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practice, have in this lad cafe divided the ann into two 
equal parts, of which one goes to the widow, and the 
other among the children in capita. 

22. From the great confidence that was, in the fird 
ages of Chridianity, repofed in churchmen, dying per- 
fons -frequently committed to them the care of their 
edates, and of their orphan children ; but thefe were 
fimply rights of trud, not of jurifdi&ion. The clergy 
foon had the addrefs to edablilh to themfelves a proper 
jurifdiction, not confined to points of eccledadical 
right, but extending to quedions that had no concern 
with the church. They judged not only in teinds, 
patronages, tedaments, breach of vow, fcandal, &c. 
but in quedions of marriage and divorce, becaufe 
marriage was a facrament; in tochers, becaufe thefe 
were given in confideration of marriage: in all que¬ 
dions where an oath intervened, on pretence that 
oaths were a part of religious wordiip, &c. As 
churchmen came, by the means of this extenfive jurif¬ 
diction, to be diverted from their proper functions, 
they committed the exercife of it to their officials or 
commiflaries : hence the commilfary-court was called 
the Bi/hop’s Court, and Curia Ghrijlianitatis; it was alfo 
dyled the Confijlorial Court ; from conjijtory, a name fird 
given to the court of appeals of the Roman emperors, 
and afterwards to the courts of judicature held by 
churchmen. 

123. At the reformation, all epifcopal jurifdiction, 
exercifed under the authority of the bidiop of Rome, 
was abolifhed. As the courfe of Judice in confidorial 
caufes was thereby dopped, Q^Mary, beddes naming 
a commiffary for every diocefe, did, by a fpecial grant, 
edablilh a new commiflary-court at Edinburgh, con¬ 
fiding of four judges or commiflaries. This court is 
veded with a double jurifdiction ; one diocefan, which 
is exercifed in the fpecial territory contained in the 

£ rant, viz. the counties of Edinburgh, Haddington, 
.inlithgow, Peebles, and a great part of Stirlingfhire; 
and another univerfal, by which the judges confirm the 
tedaments of all who die in foreign parts, and may re¬ 
duce the decrees of all inferior commiflaries, provided 
■the reduction be purfued within a year after the decree. 
Bilhops, upon their re-edablilhment in the reign of 
James VI. were redored to the right of naming their 
feveral commiflaries. 

24. As the clergy, in times of Popery, afliimed a 
jurifdiction independent of the civil power or any fe- 
cular court, their fentences could be reviewed only by 
the Pope, or judges delegated by him ; fo that, with 
regard to the courts of Scotland, their jurifdiction was 
fupreme. But, by an aCt 1560, the appeals from the 
bilhops courts that were then depending before the 
Roman confidories, were ordained to be decided by 
the court of feffion : and by a poderior aCt, 1609, the 
feffion is declared the king’s great confiflory, with 
power to review all fentences pronounced by the com- 
miflaries. Neverthelefs, fmce that court had no inhe¬ 
rent jurifdidtion in confidorial caufes prior to this da- 
tute, and fince the datute gives them a power of 
judging only by way of advocation, they have not, to 
this day, any proper confidorial jurifdidtion in the fird 
indance; neither do they pronounce fentence in any 
confidorial caufe brought from the commiflaries, but 
remit it back to them with indrudtions. By the prac¬ 
tice immediately fubfequent to the adt before quoted. 


they did not admit advocations from the inferior com- Law of 
miflaries, till the caufe was fird brought before the Scotl and; 
commiflaries of Edinburgh; but the pradtice is now ^ 
in difufe. 

25. The commiflaries retain to this day an exclufive 
power of judging in declarators of marriage, and of the 
nullity of marriage ; in adtions of divorce and of non¬ 
adherence, of adultery, badardy, and confirmation of 
tedaments; becaufe all thefe matters are dill confidered 
to be properly confidorial. Inferior commiflaries are 
not competent to quedions of divorce, under which are 
comprehended quedions of badardy and adherence, 
when they have a connexion with the lawfulnefs of 
marriage, or with adultery. 

26. Commiflaries have now no power to pronounce 
decrees in abfence for any fum above L. 40 Scots, ex¬ 
cept in caufes properly confidorial: but they may au¬ 
thenticate tutorial and curatorial inventories ; and all 
bonds, contracts, &c. which contain a claufe for regi- 
dration in the books of any judge competent, and pro- 
tefls on bills, may be regidered in their books. 

Sect. VI. Of marriage. 

clx* 

Persons, when confidered in a private capacity, are 
chiefly difiinguiflied by their mutual relations ; as huf- 
band and wife, tutor and minor, father and child, 
mafler and fervant. The relation of hufband and Manage, 
wife is condituted by marriage; which is the con¬ 
junction of man and wife, vowing to live infeparably 
till death. 

2. Marriage is truly a contract, and fo requires the 
confent of parties, idiots, therefore, and furious per- 
fons, cannot marry. As no perfon is prefumed capable 
of confent within the years of pupillarity, which, by 
law, lads till the age of 14 in males, and 12 in fe¬ 
males, marriage cannot be contracted by pupils ; but 
if the married pair fhall cohabit after puberty, fuch 1 
acquiefcence gives force to the marriage. Marriage is 
fully perfected by confent; which, without confum- 
mation, founds all the conjugal rights and duties. The 
confent requifite to marriage mud be tie prtefenti. A 
promife of marriage (Jlipulatio fponfalitia) may be re¬ 
filed from, as long as matters are entire; but if any 
thing be done by one of the parties, whereby a pre¬ 
judice arifes from the non-performance, the party re¬ 
filing is liable in damages to the other. The cano* 
nids, and after them the courts of judice, explain a 
copula fubfequent to a promife of marriage into aCtual 
marriage. 

3. It is not neceflary, that marriage fhould be cele- Form of 
brated by a clergyman. The confent of parties may celebration 
be declared before any magidate, or fimply before wit- 

nefles; and though no formal confent fhould appear, 
marriage is prefumed from the cohabitation, or living 
together at bed and board, of a man and woman 
who are generally computed hufband and wife. One’s 
acknowledgement of his marriage to the midwife whom 
he called to his wife, and to the minifter who baptized 
his child, was found fufficient prefumptive evidence of 
marriage, without the aid either of cohabitation, or of 
halite and repute. The father’s confent was, by the Ro¬ 
man law, eflential to the marriage of children in familia: 
but, by the law of Scotland, children may enter into 
marriage, without the knowledge, and even againd the 
remondrances, of a father. 

4. Mar- 
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Law of 4. Marriage is forbidden within certain degrees of 
Scotland, blood. By the law of Mofes (Leviticus xviii.), which 

Forbidden the 1 5 6 7 - c * 1 5 ‘ has been ado P ted llere 
degrees, conds in blood, and all remoter degrees, may all law¬ 
fully marry. By feconds in blood are meant firft cou- 
fms. Marriage in the diredc line is forbidden in infi¬ 
nitum ; as it is alfo in the collateral line in the fpecial 
cafe where one of the parties is loco parentes to the 
other, as grand-uncle, great grand-uncle, &c. with re- 
fpedt to his grand niece, &c. The fame degrees that 
are prohibited in confanguinity, are prohibited in af¬ 
finity : which is the tie arifing from marriage, betwixt 
one of the married pair, and the blood relations of the 
0tlier , other. Marriage alfo, where either of the parties is 
nudity. 9 ° f rurally unfit for generation, or hands already mar¬ 
ried to a third perfon, is ipfo jure null. 

Proclama- 5, To prevent bigamy and inceftuous marriages, 
tion of the church has introduced proclamation of banns ; 
* ,alm8 ’ which is the ceremony of publifhing the names and 
defignations of thofe who intend to intermarry, in the 
churches where the bride and bridegroom refide, after 
the congregation is affembled for divine fervice ; that 
all perfons who know any objedtion to the marriage 
may offer it. When the order of the church is ob- 
ferved, the marriage is called regular ; when otherwife, 
eland fine. Marriage is valid when entered into in 
either of thefe ways ; but when clandeftine, there are 
certain penalties impofed upon the parties as well as 
the celebrator and witneffes. 

Cummu- 6. By marriage, a fociety is created between the 
nion of married pair, which draws after it a mutual communi- 

goods. cation of their civil interefts, in as far as is neceifary 

for maintaining it. As the fociety lafts only for the 
joint lives of the focii; therefore rights that have the 
nature of a perpetuity, which the law ftyles heritable, 
are not brought under the partnerfhip or communion 
of goods ; as a land-eftate, or bonds bearing a yearly 
intereft: it is only moveable fubjedts, or the fruits pro¬ 
duced by heritable fubjedts during the marriage, that 
become common to man and wife. 

Jus mariti. 7• The hufband, as the head of the wife, has the 
foie right of managing the goods in communion; which 
is called jus mariti. This right is fo abfolute, that it 
bears but little refemblance to a right of adminiftering 
a common fubjedt. For the hufband can, in virtue 
thereof, fell, or even gift, at his pleafure, the whole 
goods falling under communion; and his creditors 
may affedt them for the payment of his proper debts : 
fo that the jus mariti carries all the characters of an 
aflignation, by the wife to her hufband, of her move- 
able eftate. It arifes ipfo jure from the marriage ; and 
therefore needs no other conftitution. But a ftranger 
may convey an eftate to a wife, fo as it (hall not be 
fubjedt to the hufband’s adminiftration; or the huf¬ 
band himfelf may, in the marriage-contradt, renounce 
his jus mariti in all or any part of his wife’s moveable 
eftate. 

Paraphtr- 8. From this right are excepted paraphernal goods, 
naJia, which, as the word is underftood in law, compre¬ 
hends the wife’s wearing apparel, and the ornaments 
proper to her perfon; as necklaces, ear-rings, breaft 
or arm jewels, buckles, &c. Thefe are neither alie¬ 
nable by the hufband, nor affedtable by his creditors. 
Things of promifeuous ufe to hufband and wife, as 
plate,, medals, &c. may become paraphernal, by the 
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hufband’s giving them to the wife, at or before mar- Law of 
riage; but they are paraphernal only in regard to Scotland. 
that hufband who gave them as l'uch, and are efteem- 
ed common moveables, if the wife, whofe parapherna¬ 
lia they were, be afterwards married to a fecond huf¬ 
band ; unlefs he (hall in the fame manner appropriate 
them to her. 

9. The right of the hufband to the wife’s moveable Burdens af- 
eftate, is burdened with the moveable debts contradled fedting the 
by her before marriage : and as his right is univerfal,-^ 

fo alfo is his burden ; for it reaches to her whole 
moveable debts, though they fhould far exceed her 
moveable eftate. Yet the hufband is not confidered as 
the true debtor in his wife’s debts. In all adlions for 
payment, fhe is the proper defender: the hufband Is 
only cited for his intereft, that is, as curator to her, 
and adminiftrator of the fociety-goods. As foon there¬ 
fore as the marriage is diflolved, and the fociety-goods. 
thereby fuffer a divifion, the hufband is no farther 
concerned in the fhare belonging to his deceafed wife ; 
and confequently is no longer liable to pay her debts, 
which mull be recovered from her reprefentatives, or. 
her feparate eftate. 

10. This obligation upon the hufband is, however, How cx- 

perpetuated againft him (1.) Where his proper eftate, te, . 1<1 * d a ~ 
real or perfonal, has been afFedted, during the marriage, e 

by complete legal diligence ; in which cafe, the huf¬ 
band muft, by the common rules of law, relieve his 
property from the burden with which it ftands-charged; 

but the utmoft diligence againft his perfon is not fuf- 
ficient to perpetuate the obligation; nor even incom¬ 
plete diligence againft his eftate. (2.) The hufband 
continues liable, even after the wife’s death, in fo far 
as he is lucratus or profited by her eftate ; Still, how¬ 
ever, the law does not confider a hufband who has got. 
but a moderate tocher with the wife as lucratus by the: 
marriage; it is the excefs only which it confiders as 
lucrum, and that muft be eftimated by the quality of 
the. parties and their condition of life.—As he was at 
no time the proper debtor in his wife’s moveable debts; 
therefore, though he fhould be lucratus, he is, after 
the diffoiution, only liable for them fubfidiarh, i. e., 
if her own feparate eftate is not fufficient to pay. them , 
off. 

11. Where the wife is debtor in that fort of debt, 
which,, if it had been due to her, would have excluded; 
the jus mariti, e. g. in bonds bearing intereft, which, as. 
we fhall afterwards fee (clxiii. 4.), continues heritable- 
as to the rights of hufband and wife, notwithftanding 
of the enactment of the ftatute 1661, which renders., 
them moveable in certain other refpedts, the hufband; 
is liable only for the bygone interefts, and thofe that 
may grow upon the debt during the marriage ; becaufe : 
his obligation for her debts muft be commenfurated to 
the intereft he has in her eftate. It is the hufband 
alone who is liable in perfonal diligence for his wife’s 
debts, while the. marriage fubfifts; the wife, , who is 
the proper debtor, is free from all perfonal execution 
upon them while fhe is vejlita viro,. 

12. The hufband’by marriage becomes the perpe- The hu-f- 

tual curator of the wife. From this right it arifes, * ,an p t \ ,s *** 
1. That no fuit can proceed againft the wife till the ™‘ r _ £ scura * 
hufband be cited,for his intereft . 2, All deeds, done 

by a wife without the hufband’s confent, are null; nei¬ 
ther can.fhe.fue in any adtion . without the hufband’s 

cm- 
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Law of concurrence. Yet where the hufband refufes, or by 
Scot land. rea f on 0 f forfeiture, &c. cannot concur ; or where the 
^ affion is to be brought againft the hufband himfelf, 

for performing his part of the marriage articles ; the 
judge will authorife her to fue in her own name. The 
effects arifmg from this curatorial power difcover them- 
felves even before marriage upon the publication of 
banns ; after which the bride, being no longer fui juris, 
can contract no debt, nor do any deed, either to the 
prejudice of her future hufband, nor even to her own. 
But in order to this, it is neceffary that the banns 
(hall have been publifhed in the bride’s parifh-church 
as well as in that of her hufband. 

Separate 13 * If the hufband fliould either withdraw from his 
alimony, wife, or turn her out of doors; or if, continuing in 
family with her, he fhould by fevere treatment endan¬ 
ger her life ; the commiffaries will authorife a repara¬ 
tion a menfa at thoro, and give a feparate alimony to the 
wife, fuitable to her hufband’s eftate, from the time of 
fuch feparation until either a reconciliation or a fen- 
tence of divorce. 

Whatobli-' 14- Certain obligations of the wife are valid, not¬ 
ations of withftanding her being fib cura mariti; ex. gr. obliga¬ 
te -wife tions arifmg from delift; for wives have no privilege 
valid. to com mit crimes. But if the punifhment rel'olves in¬ 
to a pecuniary muldt, the execution of it muft, from 
her incapacity to fulfil, be fufpended till the dilfolution 
of the marriage, unlefs the wife has a feparate eftate 
exempted from the jus mariti. 

15. Obligations arifmg from contraft, a ft eft either 
the perfon or the eftate. The law has been fo careful 
to proteft wives while fub cura mariti, that all per- 
fonal obligations granted by a wife, though with the 
hufband’s confent* as bonds, bills, &c. are null; with 
the following exceptions: (1.) Where the wife gets 
a feparate peculium or ftock, either from her father or 
a ftranger, for her own or her children’s alimony, (he 
may grant perfonal obligations in relation to fuch ftock: 
and by ftronger reafon, perfonal obligations granted 
by a wife are good, when her perfon is actually with¬ 
drawn from the hulband’s power by a judicial fepara¬ 
tion. (2.) A wife’s perfonal obligation, granted in 
the form of a deed inter vivos , is valid, if it is not to 
take efFedt till her death. (3.) Where the wife is by 
the hufband prapojita negotiis, intruded with the ma¬ 
nagement either of a particular branch of bufinefs or 
of his whole affairs, all the contracts fhe enters into in 
the exercife of her pnepnfitura are effectual, even though 
they be not reduced to writing, but fhould arife mere¬ 
ly ex re, from furnifhings made to her : but fuch obli¬ 
gations have no force againft the wife; it is the huf¬ 
band only, by whole commiflion fhe ads, who is there¬ 
by obliged, 

16. A wife, \yhile fhe remains in family with her 
hufband, is confidered as prapofita negotiis domejlicis ; 
and confequently may provide things proper for the fa¬ 
mily ; for the price whereof the hufband is liable, tho’ 
they fhould be mifapplied, or though the hufband 

Inhibition fhould have given her money to provide them elfe- 
againft a where. A hufband who fufpeCts that his wife may 
■■'wife- hurt his fortune by high living, may ufe the remedy of 
inhibition againft her; by which all perfons are inter- 
pelled from contrading with her, or giving her credit. 
After the completing of this diligence, whereby the 
freepojitura fhlls, the wife cannot bind the hufband, un¬ 


lefs for fuch reafonable furnifhings as he cannot in- Law of 

ftrud that he provided her with aliunde. As every man, Scot laml. 

and confequently every hufband, has a right to remove 

his managers at pleafure, inhibition may pafs at the 

fuit of the hufband againft the wife, though he fhould 

not offer to juftify that meafure by an adual proof of 

the extravagance or profufion of her temper. 

17. As to rights granted by the wife affeding her Rights af- 
eftate ; fhe has no moveable eftate, except her para- feting her 
phernalia; and thefe fhe may alien or impignorate, eftate * 
with confent of the hufband. She can, without the 
hufband, bequeath by teftament her fhare of the goods 

in communion ; but fbe cannot difpofe of them inter 
vivos ; for fbe herfelf has no proper right to them while 
the marriage fubfifts. A wife can lawfully oblige her¬ 
felf, in relation to her heritable eftate, with confent of 
her hufband: for though her perfon is in fome fenfe 
funk by the marriage, fhe continues capable of hold¬ 
ing a real eftate ; and in fuch obligations her eftate is 
confidered, and not her perfon. A hufband, though 
he be curator to his wife, can by his acceptance or in¬ 
tervention, authorife rights granted by her in his own 
favour: for a hulband’s curatory differs in this refpeCt 
from the curatory of minors, for it is not merely in¬ 
tended for the wife’s advantage, but is confidered as a 
mutual benefit to both. 

18. All donations, whether by the wife to the huf- Donations 

band, or by the hufband to the wife, are revocable by revocable 
the donor ; but if the donor dies without revocation, cable* 6 ™* 
the right becomes abfolute. Where the donation is - ‘ 

not pure, it is notfubjeCt to revocation : thus, a grant 

made by the hufband, in confequence of the natural 
obligation that lies upon him to provide for his wife, is 
not revocable, unlefs in fo far as it exceeds the meafure 
of a rational fettlement ; neither are remuneratory 
grants revocable, where mutual grants are made in con- 
lideration of each other, except where an onerous caufe 
is fimulated, or where what is given Line inde bears no 
proportion to each other. All voluntary contrafts of 
feparation, by which the wife is provided in an yearly 
alimony, are effeftual as to the time paft, but revoca¬ 
ble either by the hufband or wife. 

19. As wives are in the ftrongeft degree fubjeft to Ratifica- 
the influence of their hufbands, third parties, in whofe tion 
favours they had made grants, were frequently vexed wive ®‘ 
with aftions of redudtion, as if the grant had been ex¬ 
torted from the wife through the force or fear of the 
hufband. To fecure the grantees againft this danger, 
ratifications were introduced, whereby the wife, ap¬ 
pearing before a judge, declares upon oath, her huf¬ 
band not prefent, that fhe was not induced to grant 

the deed ex vi aut metu. A wife’s ratification is not 
abfolutely neceffary for fecuring the grantee : law in¬ 
deed allows the wife to bring reduction of any deed fbe 
has not ratified, upon the head of force or fear; of 
which, if flie bring fufficient evidence, the deed will 
be fet afide ; but if flie fails in the proof, it will remain 
effedtual to the receiver. 

20. Marriage, like other contracts, might, by the Diffolutioa 
Roman law, be diff< lved by the contrary confent of°f ma . r * 
parties ; but, by the law of Scotland, it cannot be dif- na E e ' 
fblved till death, ezeept by divorce, proceeding either 

upon the head of adultery or of wilful defertion. 

21. Marriage is difi’olved by death, either ivi/lni 
year and day from its being contracted, or ajter year 

and 
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Law of a nd day. If it is diffolved within year and day, all 

Scotl and. r jgi-, ts granted in confideration of the marriage (unlefs 
' guarded againft in the contradl) become void, and 
things return to the fame condition in which they ftood 
before the marriage; with this reftridtion, that the 
hufband is confidered as a bona fide poffeffor, in rela¬ 
tion to what he has confumed upon the faith of his 
right; but he is liable to repay the tocher, without 
any dedudtion, in confideration of his family-expence 
during the marriage. If things cannot be reftored on 
both lides, equity hinders the reftoring of one party 
and not the other. In a cafe which was lately before 
the court of feffion, it was determined, after a long 
hearing in prefence, that where a marriage had been 
diffolved within the year without a living child, by the 
death of the hufband, the widow was intitled to be ali¬ 
mented out of an eftate of which he died poffeffed, 
though there were no conventional provifions ftipulated 
in favour of the wife. 

22. Upon the diffolution of a marriage, after year 
and day, the furviving hufband becomes the irrevocable 
proprietor of the tocher ; and the wife, when fhe fur- 
vives, is intitled to her jointure, or to her legal provi¬ 
fions. She has alfo right to mournings, fuitable to 
the hufband’s quality ; and to alimony from the day of 
his death till the term at which her liferent provifion, 
eitherjlegal or conventional, commences. If a living 
child be procreated of the marriage, the marriage has 
the fame effedt as if it had fubfifted beyond the year. 
A day is adjedled to the year, in majorem evidentiam, 
that it may clearly appear that the year itfelf is elap- 
fed ; and therefore, the running of any part of the 
day, after the year, has the fame effedt as if the whole 
■were elapfed. The legal right of courtefy compe¬ 
tent to the furviving hufband is explained below, 
N° clxx. 28. 

Divorce. 23. Divorce is fuch a reparation of married perfons, 
during their lives, as loofes them from the nuptial tie, 
and leaves them at freedom to intermarry with others. 
But neither adultery, nor wilful defertion, are grounds 
which muff necelfarily diffolve marriage ; they are on¬ 
ly handles, which the injured party may take hold of 
to be free. Cohabitation, therefore, by the injured 
party, after being in the knowledge of the adts of a- 
dultery, inplies a paffing from the injury; and no di¬ 
vorce can proceed, which is carried on by collufion be¬ 
twixt the parties left contrary to the firft inftitution 
of marriage, they might difengage themfelves by their 
own confent, and though, after divorce, the guilty 
perfon, as well as the innocent, may contract fecond 
marriages; yet, in the cafe of divorce upon adultery, 
marriage is by fpecial ftatute (1600. c 20.) prohibi¬ 
ted betwixt the two adulterers. 

24. Where either party has deferted from the other 
for four years together, that other may fue for adhe¬ 
rence. If this has no eifedt, the church is to proceed, 
firft by admonition, then by excommunication ; all 
which previous fteps are declared to be a fufficient 
ground for purfuing a divorce. He praxi, the commif- 
faries pronounce fentence in the adherence, after one 
year’s defertion ; but four years muft intervene between 
the firft defertion and the decree of divorce. 

25. The legal effedts of divorce on the head of de¬ 
fertion are, that the offending hufband fhall reftore the 

Vol. IX. 


tocher, and forfeit to the wife all her provifions, legal Law of 
and conventional ; and, on the other hand, the offend- Scotland, 
ing wife fhall forfeit to the hufband her tocher, and all ' 
the rights that would have belonged to her in the cafe 
of her furvivance. This was alfo efteemed the rule in 
divorces upon adultery. But by a decifion of the court 
of feffion 1662, founded on a tradl of ancient decilions 
recovered from the records, the offending hufband was 
allowed to retain the tocher. 

Sect. VII. Of Minors, and their tutors and curators. clxi, 

1. The ftages of life principally diftinguifhed inPupillari 
law are, pupillarity, puberty or minority, and majority, ty, &c, 
A child is under pupillarity, from the birth to 14 years 

of age if a male, and till 12 if a female. Minority 
begins where pupillarity ends, and continues till majo¬ 
rity ; which, by the law of Scotland, is the age of 
21 years complete, both in males and females: but 
minority, in a large fenfe, includes all under age, whs. 
ther pupils or puberes. Becaufe pupils cannot in any 
degree adt for themfelves, and minors feldom with dis¬ 
cretion, pupils are put by law under the power of tu¬ 
tors, and minors may put themfelves under the direc¬ 
tion of curators. Tutory is a power and faculty to Tutor*, 
govern the perfon, and adminifter the eftate, of a pupil. 

Tutors are either nominate, of law, or dative. 

2. A tutor nominate is he who is named by a fa¬ 
ther, in his teftament or other writing, to a lawful 
child. Such tutor is not obliged to give caution for 
the faithful difeharge of his office; becaufe his fidelity 
is prefumed to have been fufficiently known to the fa¬ 
ther. 

3. If there be no nomination by the father, or if 
the tutors nominate do not accept, or if the nomina¬ 
tion falls by death or otherwife, there is place for a 
tutor of law. This fort of tutory devolves upon the 

next agnate ; by which we underftand he who is neareft Adnata*- 
related by the father, though females intervene. 

4. Where there are two or more agnates equally 
near to the pupil, he who is intitled to the pupil’s legal 
fucceffion falls to be preferred to the others. But as 
the law fufpedts that he may not be over careful to pre- 
ferve a life which ftands in the way of his own intereft, 
this fort of tutor is excluded from the cuftody of the 
pupil’s perfon ; which is commonly committed to the 
mother, while a widow, until the pupil be feven years 
old ; and, in default of the mother, to the next cog¬ 
nate, i. e. the nigheft relation by the mother. The 
tutor of law' muft (by adl 1474) be at leaft 25 years of 
age. He is ferved or declared by a jury of fworn 
men, who are called upon a brief iffuing from the chan¬ 
cery, which is directed to any judge having jurifdic- 
tion. .He muft give fecurity before he enters upon the 
management. 

5. If no tutor of law demands the office, any per¬ 
fon, even a ftranger, may apply for a tutory -dative. 

But becaufe a tutor in law ought to be allowed a com¬ 
petent time to deliberate whether he will ferve or not, 
no tutory-dative can be given till the elapfing of a year 
from the time at which the tutor of law had firft a 
right to ferve. It is the king alone, as the father of 
his country, who gives tutors dative, by his court of 
exchequer; and by adl 1672, no gift of tutory can 
pafs in exchequer, without the citation or confent of 

4 O the 
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the next of kin to the pupil, both by the father and fubfcribes alone all deeds of adminiftration: but in cu- Law of 
mother, nor till the tutor give fecurity, recorded in ratory, it is the minor who fubcribes as the proper Scotland, 
the books of exchequer. There is no room for a tu- party ; the curator does no more than confent. Hence ' v ' 
tor of law, or tutor-dative, while a tutor-nominate can alfo, the perfons of pupils are under .the power either 
be hoped lor : and tutors of law, or dative, even after of their tutors or of their neareft cognates ; but the mi- 
they have begun to act, may be excluded by the tutor- nor, after pupillarity, has the difpolal of his own per- 
nominate, asfoon as he offers to accept, unlefs he has fon, and may refi.de where he pleafes In moft other 
exprefsly renounced the office. If a pupil be without particulars, the nature, the powers, and the duties of 
tutors of any kind, the court of feflion will, at the fuit the two offices coincide. Both tutors and curators Judicial in. 
of any kinfman, name a fadlor (fteward) for the ma- muff, previous to their adminiftration, make a judicial ventories. 
nagement of the pupil’s eftate. inventory, fubfcribed by them and the next of kin, be- 

6. After the years of pupillarity are over, the mi- fore the minor’s judge-ordinary, of his whole eftate 
nor is confidered as capable of adling by himfelf, if he perfonal and real; of which, one fubfcribed duplicate 
has confidence enough of his own capacity and pru- is to be kept by the tutors or curators themfelves; an- 
dence. The only two cafes in which curators are im- other, by the next of kin on the father’s fide ; and a 
pofed upon minors are, (i.) Where they are named third, by the next of kin on the mother’s. If any eftate 
by the father, in a ftate of health. (2.) Where the belonging to the minor fhall afterwards come to their 

knowledge, they muft add it to the inventory within 
two months after their attaining poffeflion thereof. 

Should they negledt this the minor’s debtors are not 
obliged to make payment to them ; they mhy be re. 


father is himfelf alive ; for a father is ipfo jure, with¬ 
out any fervice, adminiftrator, that is, both tutor and 
curator of law, to his children, in relation to whatever 
eftate may fall to them during their minority. This 


.right in the father dees not extend to grandchildren, moved from their offices as fufpefted; and they are in- 


nor to fuch even of his immediate children as are fo¬ 
risfamiliated. Neither has it place in fubjefts which 
are left by aftranger to the minor, exclufive of the fa¬ 
ther’s adminiftration. If the minor choofes.to be un¬ 
der the direction of curators, he muft raife and execute 
a fummons, citing at leaft two of his next of kin to 
appear before his own judge-ordinary, upon nine days 
-warning (by act 1555.) At the day and place of ap¬ 
pearance, he offers to the judge a lift of thofe whom 
he intends for his curators : fuch of them as refolve 
to undertake the office muft fign their acceptance, 
and give caution ; upon which an aft of curatory is 
extracted. 

7. Thefe curators are ftyled adnegotia ; to diftinguifh 
them from another fort called curators ad lites; who 
are authorifed by the judge to concur with a pupil or 
minor in aftions of law, either where he is without tu¬ 
tors and curators, or where his tutors and curators are 


Who de¬ 
barred 
from tuto¬ 
ry and cu • 
ratory. 


LuTcrence 
between 
tutory and 

curatory. 


titled to no allowance for the fums difburfed by them 
in the minors affairs (aft 1672), except the expenee 
laid out upon the minor’s entertainment, upon his lands 
and houfes, and upon compleating his titles, 

9. Tutors and curators cannot grant leafes of the Powers of 
minor’s lands, to endure longer than their own offices ; tutors and 
nor under the former rental, without either a warrant curatora * 
from the court of feflion, or fome apparent neceffity. 

10. They have power to fell the minor’s moveables ; 
but cannot fell their pupil’s land-eftate, without the 
authority of a judge, yet this reftraint reaches not to 
fuch alienations as the pupil could by law be compel¬ 
led to grant, e. g. to renunciations of wadfets upon 
redemption by the reverfer; for in fuch cafe, the 
very tenor of his own right lays him under the obli¬ 
gation ; nor to the renewal of charters to heirs; but 
the charter muft contain no- new right in favour of 
the heir. The alienation, however, of heritage by a 

parties to the fuit. This fort is not obliged to give minor with the confent of his curators, is valid, 
caution, becaufe they have no intermeddling with the 11. Tutors and curators cannot, contrary to the na- 
minor’s eftate ; they are appointed for a Special pur- ture of their truft, authorife the minor to do any deed 
pofe; and when that is over, their office is at an end. for their own benefit; nor can they acquire any debt 
Women are capable of being tutors and curators under nffefting the minor’s eftate; and, where a tutor or cu- 
the following reftriftions ; (1.) The office of a female rator makes fuch accquifition, in his own name, for a 
tutor or curator falls by her marriage, even though the lefs fum than the right is intitled to draw, the benefit 
nomination fhould provide otherwife ; for fhe is no thereof accrues to the minor. It feems, however, that/ 
longer fui juris, and capable of courfe of having ano- fuch purchafe would be confidered as valid, provided it 
ther under her power. (2.) No woman can be tutor were bona fide acquired at a public fale; for in fuch 
of law. Papifts are (by aft 1700) declared incapable of cafe it occurs that the tutor or curator is in faft me- 
tutory or curatory. Where the minor has more tutors liorating the fituation of his ward by enhancing the 
and curators than one, who are called in the nomina- value of his property by a fair competition. In ge- 
tion to the joint management, they muft all concur in neral, it feems to be the genius and fpirit of the law, 
every aft of adminiftration; where a certain number is that tutors and curators fhall do every thing in their 
named for a quorum, that number muft concur : where power towards the faithful and proper difeharge of 
any one is named fine quo non, no aft is valid without their refpeftive offices. , 

that one’s fpecial concurrence. But if they are named 12. By the Roman law, tutory and curatory, being ’!’ he,r oii ' 
without any of thefe limitations, the concurrence of munera publica, might be forced upon every one who h S atlon9 ' 
the ma’ority of nominees then alive is fufficient. had not a relevant ground of excufe : but, with us, the 

8. "in this, tutory differs from curatory, that as pu- perfons named to thefe offices may either accept or de- 
pils are incapable of confent, they have no perfon ca- cline ; and where a father, in liege foufli (when in a, 
pable cf acting; which defeft the tutor fupplies : but ftate of health), names certain perfons both as tutors 
a minor pules can aft for himfelf. Hence, the tutor aud curators to his children, though they have afted 

as 
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Law of as tutors, they may decline the office of curatory. Tu- 
Scotl and. tors an j curators having once accepted, are liable in 
diligence, that is, are accountable for the confequences 
of their negleft in any part of their duty from the time 
of their acceptance. They are accountable Jihguli in 
folidnm, i. e. every one of them is anfwerable, not only 
for his own diligence, but for that of his co-tutors ; 
and any one may be fued without citing the reft; but 
he who is condemned in the whole, has action ol relief 
againft his co-tutors. 

13. From this obligation to diligence, we may ex¬ 
cept, (1.) Fathers or adminiftrators in law, who, from 
the prefumption that they aft to tile belt of their 
power for their children, are liable only for a6hr.il in- 
tromiffions. (2.) Tutors and curators named by the 
father in confequence of the aft 1696, with the fpe- 
cial provifos, that they lliall be liable barely for intro- 
miffions, not for omiffions; and that each of them (hall 
be liable only for himfelf, and not in folidnm for the 
co-tutors: but this power of exemption from diligence 
is limited to the eftate defeending from the father him¬ 
felf. Tutors or curators are not intitled to any falary 
or allowance for pains, unlefs a falary has been exprefsly 
contained in the teftator’s nomination ; for their office 
is prefumed,gratuitous. 

14. Though no perfon is obliged to accept the of¬ 
fice of tutor or curator; yet having once accepted, he 
cannot throw it up or renounce it without fufficient 
caufe; but, if he fhould be guilty of milapplying the 

How tuto- minor’s money, or fail in any other part of his duty, 
ry and cu- h e may fog re moved at the fuit of the minor’s next in 
ratory ex- or by a co _tutor or co-curator. Where the mif- 

* )lre ‘ conduft proceeds merely from indolence or inatten¬ 
tion, the court, in place of removing the tutor, either 
join a curator with him, or, if he be a tutor nominate, 
they oblige him to give caution for his paft and future 
management. 

15. The offices of tutory and curatory expire alfo by 
the pupil’s attaining the age of puberty, or the minor’s 
attaining the age of 21 years complete; and by the 
death either of the minor, or of his tutor and curator. 
Curatory alfo expires by the marriage of a female mi¬ 
nor, who becomes thereby under the coverture of her 
own hufband. After expiry of the office, teciprocul 
a6tions lie at the inftance both of the tutors and cura¬ 
tors, and of the minor. That at the inftance of the 
minor is called actio tutehe diretia, by which he can com¬ 
pel the tutors to account; that at the inftance of the 
tutors, aSio tutcla contraria, by which the minor can be 
compelled to repay what has been profitably expended 
during the adminiftration : but this laft does not lie 
till after accounting to the minor ; for till then the 
tutors are prefumed intus habere to have effefts in 
their own hands for anfwering their difburfements. 

Effeft of 16. Deeds either by pupils, or by minors having cu- 
deeds by rators without their confent, are null; but they oblige 
minors. t ] ie g ran ters, in as far as relates to funis profitably ap¬ 
plied to their ufe. A minor under curators can indeed 
make a teftament by himfelf; but whatever is execu¬ 
ted in the form of a deed inter vivos, requires the cu¬ 
rator’s confent. Deeds by a minor who has no cura¬ 
tors, are as effeftual as if he had had curators, and fign- 
ed them with their confent; he may even alien 'his he¬ 
ritage, without the interpofition of a judge. 

Reftitution, 17. Minors may be reftored againft all deeds grant¬ 


ed in their minority, that are hurtful to them. Deeds, Law of 
in them Fives void, need not the remedy of reftitution ; Scotl a nd.. 
but where hurtful deeds are granted by a tutor in his ^ 
pupil’s affairs, or by a minor who has no curators, as 
thefe deeds fubfift in law, reftitution is neceflary : and 
even where a minor, having curators, executes a feed 
hurtful to himfelf with their confent, he lias not only 
aftion againft the curators, lut lie has the benefit of 
reftitution againft the deed itfelf. The minor cannot 
be reftored, if he does not raife and execute a fummons 
for reducing the deed, ex cufile minorenniialis ct-lufi- 
onis, before he be 25 years old. Thefe four years, be¬ 
tween the age of 21 and 25, called quadrinuirin n-'il , 
are indulged to the minor, that he may have a reafon- 
able time, from that period, when he is lirft prefumed 
to have the perfect ufe of his reafon, to confidcr with 
himfelf what deeds done in his minority have been truly 
prejudicial to him. 

18. Queftions of reftitution are proper to the court Its requi- 
of feffion. Two things muft be proved by the minor, thus. 

in order to the reduftion of the deed: (1.) That he 
was minor when it was figned ; (2.) That he is hurt 
or lefed by the deed. This lefton muft not proceed 
merely from accident; for the privilege of reftitution 
was not intended to exempt minors from the common 
misfortunes of life; it muft be owing to the impru¬ 
dence or negligence of the minor, or his curator. 

19. A minor cannot be reftored againft his own de- How ex¬ 
lift or fraud ; e. g. if he fhould induce one to bargain eluded, 
with him by faying he was major. (2.) Reftitution is 
excluded, if the minor, at anytime after majority, has 
approved of the deed, either by a formal ratification, 

or tacitly by payment of iotereft, or by other afts in¬ 
ferring approbation. (3.) A minor, who lias taken 
himfelf to bufinefs, as a merchant-fhopkeeper, See. can¬ 
not be reftored againft any deed granted by him in 
the courfe of that bufinefs, efpecially if he was proxi- 
mus majoremitati at figning the deed. (4.) According 
to the more common opinion, a minor cannot be re¬ 
ftored in a queftion againft a minor, unlefs fome grofs 
unfairnefs fhall be qualified in the bargain. 

20. The privilege of reftitution does not always dieHowtranf- 
with the miner himfelf. (1.) If a minor fucceeds to mined to 
a minor, the time allowed for reftitution is governed t ^ e ^ e ’ r * 
by the minority of the heir, not of the anceftor. (2.) If 

a minor fucceeds to a major, who was not full 25, the 
privilege continues with the heir during his minority ; 
but be cannot avail himfelf of the mini utiles, except 
in fo far as they were unexpired at the anceftor’s death. 

(3.) If a major fucceeds to a minor, he has only the 
quadriennium uiile alter the minor’s death; and if he 
fucceeds to a major dyirg within the quadriennium, no 
more of it can be profitable to him than what remain¬ 
ed when the anceftor died. 

21. No minor can be compelled to ftate himfelf as Minor non 
a defender, in any aftion, whereby his heritable eftate Uneturpin* 
flowing from afcendants may be evifted from him, by citarc ' 
one pretending a preferable right. 

22. This priwlege is intended merely to fave minors 
from the neceffity of deputing upon queftions of prefe¬ 
rence. It does not therefore take place, (1.) where 
the aftion is purfued on the father’s falfehood or delift. 

(2.) Upon his obligation to convey heritage. (3.) On 
his liquid bond for a fum of money, though fuch ac¬ 
tion fhould have the effect to carry off the minor’s 

4 O 2 eftate 
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Law or eftate by adjudication. (4.) Nor in aftions putfued by 

Scot and, the minor's fuperior, upon feudal cafualties. (5.) This 
privilege cannot be pleaded in bar of an aftion which 
had been firft brought againft the father, and is only 
continued againft the minor ; nor where the father was 
not in the peaceable poffeffion of the heritable fubjeft 
at his death. Before the minor can plead it, he muft 
be ferved heir to his father. The perfons of pupils are 
by laid aft 1696 protefted from imprifonment on ci¬ 
vil debts. 

idiots 2 3 ’ Curators are given, not only to minors, but in 

furious 11 general to every one who, either through defeft of 

perfons, judgment, or unfitnefs of difpofition, is incapable of 
rightly managing his own affairs. Of the firft fort, are 
idiots and furious perfons. Idiots, or fatui, are en¬ 
tirely deprived of the faculty of reafon. The diftemper 
of the furious perfon does riot confift in the defeft of 
reafon ; but in an overheated imagination, which ob- 
ftrufts the application of reafon to the purpofes of life. 
Curators may be alfo granted to lunatics ; and even to 
perfons dumb and deaf, though they are of found judge- 
” ment, where it appears that they cannot exert it in the 

management of Sufinefs. Every perfon, who is come 
of age, and is capable of afting rationally, has a natu¬ 
ral right to conduft his own affairs. The only regular 
way, therefore, of appointing this fort of curators, is 
by a jury fummoned upon a brief from the chancery ; 
which is not, like the brief of common tutory, di- 
refted to any judge-ordinary, but to the judge of the 
fpecial territory where the perfon alleged to be fatuous 
or furious refides ; that, if he is truly of found judge¬ 
ment, he may have an opportunity to oppofe it: and 
for this reafon, he ought to be made a party to the 
brief. The curatory of idiots and furious perfons be¬ 
longs to the neareft agnate ; but a father is preferred 
to the curatory of his fatuous fon, and the hufband to 
that of his fatuous wife, before the agnate. 

24. A claufe is inferted in the brief, for inquiring 
how long the fatuous or furious perfon has been in that 
condition ; and the verdift to be pronounced by the 
inqueft has a retrofpeftive effeft; for it is declared a 
fufficient ground, without further evidence, for redu¬ 
cing all deeds granted after the period at which it ap¬ 
peared by the proof that the fatuity or furiofity began. 
But, as fatuous and furious perfons are, by their very 
ftate, incapable of being obliged, all deeds done by 
them may be declared void, upon proper evidence of 
their fatuity at the time of figning, though they fhould 
never have been cognofced idiots by an inqueft. 

' 25. We have fome few inftances of the fovereign’s 

giving curators to idiots, where the next agnate did not 
claim ; but fuch gifts are truly deviations from the law, 
fince they pafs without any inquiry into the ftate of the 
perfon upon whom the curatory is impofed. Hence 
the curator of law to an idiot, fervirig quandocunque, is 
preferred, as foon as he offers himfelf, before the cura¬ 
tor-dative. This fort of curatory does not determine 
by the lucid intervals of the perfon fub cura; but it 
expires by his death, or perfeft return to a found judge¬ 
ment ; which laft ought Regularly to be declared by 
the fentence of a judge, 

f»ttrdie- 2 6. Perfons, let them be ever fo profufe, or liable to 
be impofed upon, if they have the exercife of reafon, 
can effeftually oblige themfelves, till they are fettered 
by law. This may be done by IntsrdiBwn, which is 


a legal reftraint laid upon fuch perfons from figning Law of 
any deed to their own prejudice, without-the confent Scotland, 
of their curators or interdiftors. v ' 

27. There could be no interdiftion, by the ancient 
praftice, without a previous inquiry into the perfon’s 
condition. But as there were few who could bear the 
fhame that attends judicial interdiftion, however ne. 
ceffary the reftraint might have been, voluntary inter¬ 
diftion has received the countenance of law ; which is 
generally executed in the form of a bond, whereby the 
granter obliges himfelf to do no deed that may affeft 
his eftate, without the confent of certain friends there¬ 
in mentioned. Though the reafons induftive of the 
bond fhould be but gently touched in the recital, tha 
interdiftion ftands good. Voluntary interdiftion, tho’ 
it be impofed by the foie aft of the perfon interdifted, 
cannot be recalled at his pleafure : but it may be taken 
off, (1.) By a fentence of the court of feflion, decla¬ 
ring, either that there was, from the beginning, no fuf¬ 
ficient ground for the reftraint; or that the party- is, 
fince the date of the bond, become rei fui providus. 

(2.) It falls, even without the authority of the lords, 
by the joint aft of the perfon interdifted, and his in¬ 
terdiftors, concurring to take it off. (3.) Where the 
bond of interdiftion requires a certain number as a 
quorum, the reftraint ceafes, if the interdiftors fhall 
by death be reduced to a leffer number. 

28. Judicial interdiftion is impofed by a fentence of 
the court of feflion. It commonly proceeds on an ac¬ 
tion brought by a near kinfman to 1 the party; and 
fometimes from the ncibile ojjuium or the court, when 
they perceive, during the pendency of a fuit, that any 
of the litigants is, from the facility of his temper, fub- 
jeft to impofttion. This fort muft be taken off by the 
authority of the fame court that impofed it. 

29. An interdiftion need not be .ferved againft the Regiftrj- 
perfon interdifted ; but it muft be executed, or pub- tion e! in- 
lifhed by a meffenger, at the market crofs of the ju- terdi&ions. 
rifdiftion where he refides, by publicly reading the in¬ 
terdiftion there, after three oyeffes made for convoca- 

ting the lieges. A copy of this execution muft be af¬ 
fixed to the crofs ; and thereafter, the interdiftion, -with 
its execution, muft (by the aft 1581) be regiftered in 
the books both of the jurifdiftion where the perfon 
interdifted refides and where his lands lie, or (by the 
aft 1600) in the general regifter of the feflion, within 
40 days from the publication. An interdiftion, before 
it is regiftered, has no effeft againft third parties, tho’ 
they fhould be in the private knowledge of it; but it 
operates againft the interdiftors themfelves, as foon as 
it is delivered to them. 

30. An interdiftion, duly regiftered, has this effeft, Effeft*. 
that all deeds done thereafter, by the perfon interdic¬ 
ted, without the confent of his interdiftors, affecting 

his heritable eftate, are fubjeft to reduftion. Regi- 
ftration in the general regifter fecures all his lands 
from alienation, wherever they lie ; but where-the in¬ 
terdiftion is recorded in the regifter of a particular 
fhire, it covers no lands except thofe fituafed in that 
{hire. But perfons interdifted have full po\ver to dif- 
pofe of their moveables, not only by te (lament, but by 
prefent deeds of alienation : And creditors, in perfonal 
bonds granted after interdiftion, may ufe all execution 
againft their debtor’s perfon and moveable eftate: fuch 
bonds be.ing only fubjeft to. reduftion in ftnfar as di¬ 
ligence 
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liger.ce againft the heritable eftate may proceed upon 
them. 

31. All onerous or rational deeds granted by the 
perl'on interdidled, are as effectual, even without the 
confent of the interdiflors, as if the granter had been 
laid under no reftraint; but he cannot alter the fuccef- 
fion of his heritable eftate, by any fettlement, let it be 
ever fo rational. No deed, granted with confent of 
the interdidlors, is reducible, though the ftrongeft le- 
fion or prejudice to the granter fhould appear: the 
only remedy competent, in fuch cafe, is an adiion by the 
granter againft his interdidlors, for making up to him 
what he has loft through their undue confent. It is no 
part of the duty of interdidlors, to receive fums or ma¬ 
nage any eftate ; they are given merely ad auBoritatem 
praftandam, to interpofe their authority to reafonable 
deeds: and fo are accountable for nothing but their 
fraud or fault, in confenting to deeds hurtful to the 
perfon under their care. 

32. The law concerning the ftate of children falls 
next to be explained. Children are either born in wed¬ 
lock, or out of it. All children born in lawful mar¬ 
riage or wedlock, are prefumed to be begotten by the 
perfon to whom the woman is married: and confe- 
quently to be lawful children. This prefumption is fo 
ftrongiy founded, that it cannot be defeated but by di- 
redt evidence that the mother’s hufband could not be 


the father of the child, e. g. where he is impotent, or 
was abfent from the wife till within fix lunar months 
of the birth. The canonifts indeed maintain, that the 
concurring teftimony of the hufband and wife, that the 
child was not procreated by the hufband, is fufficient 
to elude this legal prefumption for legitimacy : but it 
is an agreed point, that no regard is to be paid to fuch 
teftimony, if it be made after they have owned the 
child to be theirs. A father has the abfolute right of 
difpofing of his childrens perfon, of diredling their edu¬ 
cation, and of moderate chaftifement; and even after 
they become puberes , he may compel them to live in 
family with him, and to contribute their labour and 
induftry, while they continue there, towards his fervice. 
A child who gets a feparate flock from the father for 
carrying on any trade or employment, e ven though he 
fhould continue in the father’s houfe, may be faid to 
be emancipated or forisfamiliated, tn fo far as concerns 
that flock ; for the profits arifing from it are his own. 
Forisfamiliation, when taken in this fenfe, is alfo infer¬ 
red by the child’s marriage, or by his living in a fepa- 
rate houfe, with his .father’s permiflion 'or good-will. 
Children, after their full age of twenty-one years, be¬ 
come according to the general opinion, their own ma¬ 
ilers ; and from that period are bound to the father 
only by the natural ties of duty, affedlion, and grati¬ 
tude. The mutual obligations between parents and 
children to maintain each other, are explained after¬ 
wards, N° clxxii. 4. 

Baftards. 33. Children born out of wedlock, are ftyled natu¬ 
ral children, or baftards. Baftards may be legitima¬ 
ted or made lawful, (1.) By the fubfequent inter¬ 
marriage of the mother of the child with the father. 
And this fort of legitimation intitles the child to all 
the rights of lawful children. The fubfequent mar¬ 
riage, which produces legitimation, is confidercd by 
the law to have been entered into when the child legi¬ 


timated was begotten ; and hence, if it be a male, he haw of 
excludes, by his right of primogeniture, the fons pro- Scotland. 
created after the marriage, iiom the fucceffion of the v 
father’s heritage, though thefe fons were lawful chil¬ 
dren from the birth. Hence, alfo, thofe children only 
can be thus legitimated, who are begotten of a woman 
whom the father might at that period have lawfully 
married. (2.) Baftards are legitimated by letters of 
legitimation from the fovereign. N° clxxxii. 3. 

34. As to the powers of matters over their fervants: Servants. 
All fervants now enjoy the fame rights and privileges 

with other fubjedts, unlefs in fo far as they are lied 
down by their engagements of fervice. Servants are 
either neceffary or voluntary. Neceffary are thofe 
whom law obliges to work without wages, of whom 
immediately. Voluntary fervants engage without com- 
pulfion, either for mere fubfiftence, or alfo for wages. 

Thofe who earn their bread in this way, if they fhould 
ftand off from engaging, may be compelled to it by 
the juftices of the peace, who have power to fix the 
rate of their wages. 

35. Colliers, coal-bearers, falters, and other per- Colliers 
fons neceffary to collieries and falt-works, as they are anc ^ Alters, 
particularly deferibed by act 166r, were formerly tied 

down to perpetual fervice at the works to which they 
had once entered. Upon a fale of the works, the right 
of their fervice was transferred to the new proprietor. 

All perfons were prohibited to receive them into their 
fervice, without a teftimonial from their laft mafter; and 
if they deferted to another work, and were redemand¬ 
ed within a year thereafter, he who had received them 
was obliged to return them within twenty-four hours, 
under a penalty. But though the proprietor fnould 
negledt to require the deferter within the year, he did 
not, by that Ihort prefeription, lofe his property in him. 

Colliers, ftfr. where the colliery to which they were re- 
ftridled was either given up, or not fufficient for their 
maintenance, m-ght lawfully engage with others ; but 
if that work fhould he again fet a-going, the proprie¬ 
tor might reclaim them back to it. 

36. But by 15 G:a. III. c. 28. theft reftraints, the "eftramte. 
only remaining veftiges oi flavery inths lawof Scotland, lately ta» 
are abrogated; and, after the 1 ft July 1775, all col- lie ' 1 0 ^’ 
liers, coal-bearers, and falters, are declared to be upon 

the fame footing with other fervants or labourers. The 
act fubjefls thofe who were bound prior to the ill. July 
1777, to a certain number of years fervice for their 
freedom, according to the age of the perfon., 

37. The poor make the loweft clafs or order of'per-. Tha, poor- 
fons. Indigent children may be compelled to ferve any 

of the king’s fubjedls without wages, till their- age of' 
thirty years. Vagrants and fturdy beggars may be alfo 
compelled to ferve any manufacturer. And becaufe 
few perfons were willing to receive them into their fer- 
vice, public work-houfts are ordained to be built for¬ 
feiting them to work. The poor who cannot work, 
mull be maintained by the parilhes in which they were 
born; and where the place of their nativity is nc>£ 
known, that burden falls upon the parilhes where-they- 
have had -heir moft common refort, for the three years, 
immediately preceding their.being apnrehended or- 
their applying for the public charity.. Where the con¬ 
tributions colledtecl at the churches to which they be-, 
long are not fufficient for their maintenance, they are, 
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L a 'T °f t0 recelve badges from the minifter and kirk-feflion, in 
^ virtue of which they may aik alms at the dwelling houfes 
of the inhabitants of the parifh. 

CHAP. II. 

Of T H I N G S. 

T HE things, or fubjedls, to which perfons have 
right, are the fecond objedi of law. 

clxii. Sect. I. Of the dimfion of rights , and the federal ways by 
which a right may be acquired. 

Property. The right of enjoying and difpofmg of a fubjedt at 
one’s pleafure, is called property. Proprietors are re- 
ftrained by law from uiing their property emuloufty to 
their neighbour’s prejudice. Every ftate or fovereign 
has a power over private property, called, by fome law¬ 
yers, dominium eminens , in virtue of which, the proprie¬ 
tor may be compelled to fell his property for an adequate 
price, where an evident utility on the part of the public 
demands it. 

Things in- 2. Certain things are by nature itfelf incapable of 
capable of appropriation; as the air, the light, the ocean, &c.: 
dun none of which can be brought under the power of any 
one perfon, though their ufe be common to all. Others 
are by law exempted from private commerce, in refpedt 
oi the ufes to which they are deftined. Of this lad kind 
are (i.) Res pullicee, as navigable rivers, highways, 
bridges, &c.: the right of which is veiled in the king, 
chiefly for the benefit of his people, and they are called 
regalia. (2.) Res univerfitatis, things which belong in 
property to a particular corporation or fociety, and 
whole ufe is common to every individual in it, but both 
property and ufe are fubjedt to the regulations of the 
fociety; as town-houfes, corporation-halls, market¬ 
places, church-yards, &c. The lands or other revenue 
belonging to the corporation do not fall under this clafs. 
but ar e jurisprivati, quoad the corporation. 

Ways of 3. Property may be acquired, either by occupation or 
acquiring accejfion S and transferred by tradition or prefcription : but 
property. p re f cr jp t j on k e ; n g a lf 0 away of lofing property, falls 
to be explained under afeparate title. Occupation, or 
occupancy, is the appropriating of things which have no 
owner, by apprehending them, or feizing their poffef- 
lion. This Was the original method of acquiring pro¬ 
perty : and continued, under certain reftridtions, the 
dodtrine of the Roman law, Quod nullius efi,ft occupantis : 
but it can have no room in the feudal plan, by which 
the king is looked upon as the original proprietor of all 
the lands within his dominions. 

4. Even in that fort of moveable goods, which are 
prefumed to have once had an owner, this rule obtains 
by the law T of Scotland, Quod nullius eft, fit domini regis. 
Thus, the right of treafure hid under ground is not ac¬ 
quired by occupation, but accrues to the king. Thus 
alfo, where one finds ftrayed cattle or other moveables, 
which have been loft by the former owner, the,.finder 
acquires no right in them, but muft give public notice 
thereof; and if, within year and day after fuch notice, the 
proprietor does not claim his goods, they fall to the 
king, fheriff, or other perfon to whom the king has made 
a grant of fuch efcheats. 


5. In that fort of moveables which never had an Law of 

owner, as wild-beafts, fowls, fifties, or pearls found on Scotland, 
the fhore, the original law takes place, that he who firft ' ' 

apprehends, becomes proprietor; in fo much, that tho’ 

the right of hunting, fowling, and fifhing, be reftrained 
by ftatute, under certain penalties, yet all game, even 
what is catched in contravention of the law, becomes 
the property of the catcher (unlefs where the confifca- 
tion thereof is made part of the penalty), the contraven- 
er being obnoxious, however, to the penal enadtment 
of the ftatutes in confequence of his tranfgreflion. It 
was not for a long time a fixed point whether a perfon, 
though pcffeffed of the valued rent by law intitling him 
to kill game, could hunt upon another perfon’s grounds 
without confent: but it was lately found by the court 
of feflion, and affirmed upon appeal, that he could not; 
it being repugnant to the idea of property, that any 
perfon, however qualified, fhould have it in his power 
to traverfe and hunt upon another’s grounds without 
confent of the proprietor. Although certain things 
become the property of the firft occupant, yet there 
are others which fall not under this rule. Thus, whales 
thrown in or killed on the coafts, belong neither to 
thofe who kill them, nor to the proprietor of the grounds 
on which they are call; but to the king, providing they 
are fo large that they cannot be drawn up by a wane 
with fix oxen. 

6. Accession is that way of acquiring property, by Acceffiom 
which, in two things which have a connexion with or 
dependence on one another, the property of the prin¬ 
cipal thing draws after it the property of its acceffory. 

Thus the owner of a cow becomes the owner of the 
calf; a houfe belongs to the owner of the ground on 
which it ftands,t hough built with materials belonging 
to and at the charge of another ; trees taking root in 
our ground, though planted'by another, become ours. 

Thus, alfo, the infenfible addition made to one’s ground 
by what a river wafhes from other grounds (which is 
called alluvio), accrues to the matter of the ground 
which receives the addition : but where it happened 
that a large piece of ground was disjoined and annexed 
to another perfon’s by the force of a river or any other 
accident, and which was by the Romans called avulfio, 
they confidered the owner’s right of property ftill to 
fubfift, $ 21. Infi. de rer. dims ; and it is probable that, 
in a fimilar cafe, courts would countenance the 
diftindtion. The Romans excepted from this rule the 
cafe of paintings drawn on another man’s board or can¬ 
vas, in confideration of the excellency of the art; which 
exception the pradtice has for a like reafon extended to 
fimilar cafes. 

7. Under acceflion is comprehended Specification; Speeifica. 
by which is meant, a perfon’s making a new fpecies or tion, 
fubjedt, from materials belonging to another. Where 
the new fpecies can be again reduced to the matter of 
which it was made, law confiders the former mafs as 
ftill exifting ; and therefore, the new fpecies, as an ac¬ 
ceffory to the former fubjedt, belongs to the proprietor 
of that fubjedt: but where the thing made cannot be 
fo reduced, as in the cafe of wine, which cannot be 
again turned into grapes, there is no place for the fiSio 
juris; and therefore the workmanlhp, draws after it 
the property of the materials. But the perfon who , 
thus carries the property from the other is bound to 

indemnify. 
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Law of indemnify him according to the true value ; and in 
Scotland. ca f e it was done mala fide, he may be made liable in the 
' v J pretium affeElionis or utmoft value. 

Commix- f 8. Though the new fpecies fhould be produced from 
tion, the Commixtion or confufion of different fubftances 
belonging to different proprietors, the fame rule holds; 
but where the mixture is made by the common confent 
of the owner, fuch confent makes the whole a com¬ 
mon property, according to the 111 ares that each pro¬ 
prietor had formerly in the feveral fubjefts. Where 
things of the fame fort are mixed without the confent 
of the proprietors, which cannot again be feparated, 
e. g. two hoglheads of wine, the whole likewife be¬ 
comes a common property; but,, in the after-divifion, 
regard ought to be had to the different quality of the 
wines: if the things fo mixed admit of- a feparation, 
e. g. two flocks of fheep, the property continues di- 
ftinft. 

Tradition, 2. Property is carried from one to another by Tra¬ 
dition ; which is the delivery of poffeffion by the pro¬ 
prietor, with an intention to transfer the property to 
the receiver. Two things are therefore requifite, in 
order to the tranfmitting of property in this way: 
(1.). The intention or confent of the former owner to 
transfer it on fome proper title of alienation, as fale> 
exchange, gift, See. (2.) The aftual delivery in pur- 
fuance of that intention. The firff is called the caufa, 
the other the modus transferendi dominii „■ which laft is 
fo neceffary to the acquiring of property, that he who 
gets the laft right, with the firft tradition, is preferred, 
according to the rule, Traditionibus, non nudis paSis trans- 
feruntur rerum. dominia. 

10. Tradition is either real, where the ipfa corpora 
of moveables are put into the hands of the receiver ; or 
- fjmbolical, which is ufed where the thing is incapable 
of real delivery, or even when aftual delivery is only 
inconvenient. Where the poffeffion or cpftody of the 
fubjeft has been before with him to whom the pro¬ 
perty is to be transferred, there is no room for tradi¬ 
tion, 

Poffeffien; U. Poffeffion, which is effential both to the acqui- 
fition and enjoyment of property, is defined, the deten¬ 
tion of a thing, with a defign or animus in the detainer 
of holding it as his own. It cannot be acquired by 
the foie aft of the mind, without real detection; but, 
being once acquired, it may be continued folo atiimo, 
natural, Pofleffion is either natural, or civil. Natural poffeffion 
is, when one poffeffes by himfelf; thus, we poffefs lands 
by cultivating them and reaping their fruits, houfes by 
inhabiting them, moveables by detaining them in our 
civil, and Jiands. Civil poffeffion is our holding the thing, either 
by the foie' aft of the mind, of by the hands of another 
who holds it in our name : thus, the owner of a thing 
lent poffeffes it by the borrower: the proprietor of lands., 
by his tackfman, truftee, or fteward, &c. The fame 
fubjeft cannot be poffeffed entirely, or in folidum, by 
two different perfons at one and the fame time; and 
therefore poffeffion by an act of the mind ceafes, as 
foon as the natural poffeffion is fo taken up by another, 
that the former poffeffor is not fuffered to re enter. Yet 
two perfons may, in the judgment of law, poffefs the 
fame fubjeft, at the fame time, on different rights.; 
thus, in the cafe of a pledge, the creditor poffeffes it in 
his own name, in virtue of the right of impignoration ; 
while the proprietor is confidered as poffeffing, in and 
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through the creditor, in fo far as is neceffary for fup- Law of 
porting his right of property. The fame doftrine holds Scot land, 
in life-renters, tackfmen, and, generally, in every cafe 
where there are rights affefting a fubjeft diftinft from 
the property. 

12. A bona jude poffeffor is he who, though he is not hmafde, 
really proprietor of the fubjeft, yet believes himfelf pro¬ 
prietor on probable grounds. A mala jde poffeffor is he 

who knows, or is prefumed to know, that what he poffef¬ 
fes is the property of another. A poffeffor bona fide ac¬ 
quired right, by the Roman law, to the fruits of the 
fubjeft poffeffed, that had been reaped and confumed 
by himfelf, while he believed tire fubjefts his own. By 
our cuftoms, perception alone, without confumption, 
facures the poffeffor : nay, if he has fown the ground, 
while his bonafides continued, he is intitlsd to reap the 
crop, propter curam et^culturam. But this doftrine does 
not reach to civil fruits, e. g. the intereft of money, 
which the bona fide receiver muft rtftore, together with 
the principal, to the owner. 

13. bona fides neceffarily ceafeth by the confcitntia 
rei alienee in the poffeffor, whether fuch confcioufnefs" 
fhould proceed from legal interpellation, or private 
knowledge. Mala fides is fometimes induced by the 
true owner’s bringing his aftion againft the poffeffor, 
fometimes not till litifeonteftation, and, in cafes uncom¬ 
monly favourable, not till fentence be pronounced a- 
gainft the poffeffor. 

14. The property of moveable fubjefts is prefumed Effefb of 
by the bare aft of poffeffion, until the contrary be poffcfliou, 
proved 3 but poffeffion of an immoveable fubjeft, though 

for a century of years together, if there is no feifin, 
does not create even a prefumptive right to it : Nulla 
fafina, nulla terra. Such fubjeft .is confidered as ca- 
duciary, and fo accrues to the fovereign. Where the 
property of a fubjeft is contefted, the lawful poffeffor 
is intitled to continue his poffeffion, till the point of 
right be difeuffed 5 and, if he has loft it by force or 
Health, the judge will, upon fommury application, im¬ 
mediately reftore it to lffm, 

15. Where a poffeffor has fe-veral rights in his pern 

fon, affefting the fubjeft poffeffed, the general rule is, 
that he may aferibe his poffeffion to which of them he 
pleafes5 but one cannot aferibe his poffeffion to a title 
other than that on which it commenced, in prejudice of 
him foom whom his title flowed,, " ' 

Sect, IJ. Of heritable and moveable rights r 

For the better underftanding the doftrine of this, 
title, it muft be known, that by the law of Scotland, 
and indeed of moft nations of Europe fince the intro- 
duftion of feus, wherever there are two or more in 
the fame degree of confangumity to one who dies in-. 
teftate, and who are not all females, fuch rights belong-, 
ing to the deceafed as are either properly feudal, or- 
have any referrft>lance to feudal rights, defeend wholly 
to one of them, who is confidered as his proper heir 3 
the others, who have the name of next of kin or execu¬ 
tors, muft be Contented with that portion, of the eftate 
which is of a more periffiable nature. Hence has arifen, 
the. diyifion of rights to be explained under this title 3 
the fubjefts defeending to the heir, are ftyled heritable J 
and thofe that fall to the next of kin moveable. 

2. AH rights of, or affefting lands, under which arq 
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Law of comprehended lioufes, mills, fifilings, teinds; and all 
Scotl and, rights of fubjedts that are fundo annexa, whether com¬ 
pleted by feiiin or not, are heritable ex fua natura. On 
DivUion of the other hand, every thing that moves itfelf or can be 
rights into moved, and in general whatever is not united to land, 
■nd mo C * s movea bl e •’ as houfehold-furniture, corns, cattle, calh, 
# j,l e . arrears of rent and of intereft, even though they fhould 
be due on a right of annualrent: for though the arrears 
laft mentioned are fecured on land, yet being prefently 
payable, they are confidered as cafh. 

3. Debts, (nomina debitorumJ, when due by bill, 
promiffary note,,or account, are moveable. Whencon- 
flituted by bond, they do not all fall under any one 
head ; but are divided into heritable and moveable, by 
the following rules. All debts conftituted by bond 
bearing an obligation to infeft the creditor in any he¬ 
ritable fubjedt in fecurity of the principal fum and an¬ 
nualrent, or annualrent only, are heritable; for they 
not only carry a yearly profit, but are fecured upon 
land. 


4. Bonds merely perfonal,' though bearing a claufe 
of intereft, are, by adt 1661, declared to be moveable 
as to fucceflion; i. e. they go, not to the heir, but to 
the next of kin or executors : but they are heritable 
with refpedt to the fifk, and to the rights of hufband 
and wife ; that is, though, by the general rule, move- 
able l ights fall under the communion of goods confe- 
quent upon marriage, and the moveables of denounced 
perfons fall to the crown or fifk by ftngle efeheat, yet 
fuch bonds do neither, but are heritable in both re¬ 
fpedts. 

5. Bonds taken payable to heirs and aflignees, feclu- 
ding executors, are heritable in all refpedts, from the 
deftination of the creditor. But a bond, which is made 
payable to heirs, without mention of executors, de¬ 
scends, not to the proper heir in heritage, though heirs 
are mentioned in the bond, but to the executor ; for 
the word heir, which is a generic term, points out him 
who is to fucceed by law in the right; and the execu¬ 
tor, being the heir in mobilibus, is confidered as the per- 
fon to whom fuch bond is taken payable. But where 
a bond is taken to heirs-male, or to a feries of heirs, 
one after another, fuch bond is heritable, becaufe its 
deftination neceffarily excludes executors. 

6. Subjects originally moveable become heritable, 
r^htTbif ( I> ) By Bie proprietor’s deftination. Thus, a jewel, or 
comVheV an y other moveable fubjedt, may be provided to the 
ritaole. heir, from the right competent to every proprietor to 

fettle his property on whom he pleafes. (2.) Move- 
able rights may become heritable, by the fupervening 
of an heritable fecurity: Thus, a fum due by a perfo¬ 
nal bond becomes heritable, by the creditor’s accepting 
an heritable right for fecuring'it, or by adjudging up¬ 
on it. 

7. Heritable rights do not become moveable by ac- 
ceiTory moveable fecurities; the heritable right being 
in fuch cafe the jus nobilius, which draws the other af¬ 
ter it. 

Rights 8. Certain fubjedts partake, in different refpedts of 

partly herk the nature both of heritable and moveable. -.Paffonal 
t-Die,pjit- k onc i s are , by the above cited adt 1661, moveable in 
ly move- rc pp e( q 0 f fucceflion; but heritable as to the fifk, and 
the rights of hufband and wife. All bonds, whether 
merely perfonal, or even heritable, on which no feifin has 
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followed, may be affedted at the fuit of creditors, either Law of 
by adjucation, which is a diligence proper to heritage ; Scotland, 
or by arreftment, whichis peculiar to moveables. Bonds " ' 

Including executors, though they defeend to the credi¬ 
tor’s heir, are payable by the debtor’s executors, with¬ 
out relief againft the heir; fince the debtor's fuceef- 
fion cannot be affedfed by the deftination of the ci edi¬ 
tor. 

9. All queftions, whether a right be heritable or what peri, 
moveable, muft be determined according to the condi- <><1 make* * 
tion of the fubjedt at the time of the anceftor’s death. BabjetSt ha. 
If it was heritable at that period, it muft belong to the ntab }V! r 
heir ; if moveable, it muft fall to the executor, without m ° VC e ' 
regard to any alterations that may have affedted the 
fubjedt in the intermediate period between the ancef¬ 
tor’s death and the competition. 

I. HERITABLE RIGHTS. 

Sect. III. Of the conjiitution of heritable rights by charter clxiv. 
andfeifin. 

Heritable rights are governed by the feudal law, Origin of 
which owed its origin, or at leaft its fir ft improvements, ftuda *' 

to the Longobards ; whofe kings, upon having pene- 1 
trated into Italy, the better to preferve their conquefts, 
made giants to their principal commanders of great 
part of the conquered provinces, to be again fubdivided 
by them among the lower officers, under the conditions 
of fidelity and military ferv-ice.. 

2. The feudal conftitutions and ufages were firft re¬ 
duced into writing about the year 1150, by two law¬ 
yers of Milan, under the title of Confuetudines F-eudo- 
rum. None of the German emperors appear to have 
exprefsly confirmed this colledtion by their authority ; 
but it is generally agreed, that it had their tacit appro¬ 
bation, and was confidered as the cuftomary feudal law 
of all the countries fubjedt to the empire. No other 
country has ever acknowledged thefe b®oks for their 
law; but each ftate has formed to itfelf fuch a fyftem 
of feudal rules, as beft agreed with the genius of its 
own conftitution. In feudal queftions, therefore, we 
are governed, in the firft place, by our own ftatutes 
and cuftoms; where thefe fail us, we have regard to 
the pradtice of neighbouring countries, if the genius of 
their law appears to be the fame with ours ; and fhould 
the queftion ftill remain doubtful, we may have rc- 
courfe to thofe written books of the feus, as to the 
original plan on which all 'feudal fyftems have pro¬ 
ceeded. 

3. This military grant got the name, firft of lenefi- Oefmitioi 
cium, and afterwards of feudum ; and was defined a gra- of feu*, 
tuitous right to the property of lands, made under the 
conditions of fealty and military fervice, to be per¬ 
formed to the granterby thereceivef ; the radical right 

of the lands ftill remaining in the granter. Under lands, 
in this definition, are comprehended all rights or fub- 
jedts fo connedted with land, that they are deemed a 
part thereof; as houfes, mills, fi things, jurifdidtions, 
patronages, &c. Though feus in their original nature 
were gratuitous, they foon became the fubjedt of com¬ 
merce ; fervices of a civil or religious kind were fre¬ 
quently fubflituted in place of military ; and now, of a 
long time, fervices of every kind have been entirely dif- 
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penfed with in certain feudal tenures. He who makes 
the grant is called the fuperior, and he who receives it 
the vnjjb.l. The fubjedt of the grant is commonly call¬ 
ed the fn ; though that word is at other times, in 
law, ufed to fignify one particular tenure. (See 
Se£t. iv. 2.). The intereft retained by the fuperior 
in the feu is ftyled dominium directum, or the fuperiori- 
ty ; and the intereft acquired by the vaffal, dominium 
mil-, or the property. The word fee is promifcuoully 
applied to both. 

4. Allodial goods are oppofed to feus ; by which 
are underftood goods enjoyed by the owner, independ¬ 
ent of a fuperior. All moveable goods are allodial; 
lands only are fo when they are given without the 
condition of fealty or homage. By the feudal fyftem, 
the fovereign, who is the fountain of feudal rights, 
referves to himfelf the fuperiority of all the lands of 
which he makes the grant; fo that, in Britain, no lands 
are allodial, except thofe of the king’s own property, 
the fupjriorities which the king obferves in the proper¬ 
ty-lands of his fubjects, and manfes and glebes, the 
right of which is completed by the prefbytery’s defig- 
nation, without any feudal grant. 

5. Every perfon who rs in the right of an immove¬ 
able fubjeff, provided he has the free adminiftration 
of his ellate, and is not debarred by ftatute, or by 
the nature of his right, may difpofe of it to another. 
Nay, a vaffal, though he has only the dominium utile, 
can fubfeu his property to a fubvaifal by a fubaltern 
right, and thereby raife a new dominium directum in 
himfelf, fubordinate to that which is in his fuperior ; 
and fo in injinitm::. The vaflal who thus fubfeus is call¬ 
ed the fubvuTal’s immediate fuperior, and the vaffal’s 
fuperior is the iubvaffal’s mediate fuperior. 

6. All perfons who are not difabled by law, may 
acquire and enjoy feudal rights. Papifts cannot pur- 
chafe a land-eftate by any voluntary deed. Aliens, 
who owe allegiance to a foreign prince, cannot hold 
a fuedal right wi.hout naturalization : and therefore, 
where i'uch privilege was intended to be given to fa¬ 
voured nations or perfons, ftatutes of naturalization 
were neceffary, either general or fpecial, or at ieaft, 
letters of naturalization by the fovereign. 

7. Every heritable fubject, capable of commerce, 
may be granted in feu. From this general rule are ex¬ 
cepted, 1. The annexed property of the crown, which 
is not alienable without a previous diifolution in par¬ 
liament. 2. Tailzied lands, which are devifed under 
condition that they flia.ll not be aliened. 3. An eftv.te 
in hereditate jacente cannot be effectually aliened by 
the heir-apparent ft. e. not entered) ; but fuch aliena¬ 
tion becomes effectual upon his entry, the fupervening 
right accruing in that cafe to the purchafer ; which is 
a rule applicable to the alienation of all fubjeCts not be¬ 
longing to the vender at the time of the fale-. 

1. The feudal right, or, as it is called, invejliture, 
is conftituted by charter and feilin. By the charter, 
we underhand that writing wh : eh contains the grant 
of the feudal fubjedt to the vaffal, whether it be exe¬ 
cuted in the proper form of a charter, or of a difpofi- 
tion. Charters by fubjedt-fuperiors are granted, ei¬ 
ther, 1. A me de fuperione meo, when they are to be 
bolden, not of the granter himfelf, but of his fuperior. 
This fort is called a public holding, becaufe vaffals were 
You IX. 


in ancient times publicly received in the fuperior’s Law of 
court before the pares curia or co-vaffa’s. Or, 2. De .Scotland, 
me, where the lands are to be holden of the granter. 

Thefe were called fometimes bafe rights, from las, low¬ 
er : and fometimes private, becaufe, before the efta- 
.blifliment of the records, they were eafily concealed 
from third parties; the nature of all which will be 
more fully explained, Sedt. vii. An original charter 
is that by which the fee is firft granted : A charter 
by progrefs is a renewed difpofition of that fee to the 
heir or aflignee of the vaffal. All doubtful claufes ia 
charters by progrefs ought to be conffrued agreeably • 
to the original grant; and all claufes in the original 
charter are underftood to be implied in the charters by 
progrefs, if there be no exprefs alteration. 

9. The firft claufe in an original charter, which Its confH- 
follows immediately after the name and defignation of tuentparf:#. 
the granter, is tfye narrative or recital, which expreffes 

the caufes inductive of the grant. If the grant be 
made for a valuable confideration, it is faid to be one¬ 
rous ; if for love and favour, gratuitous. In the dif- 
pofitive claufe of a charter, the fubjedts made over are 
deferibed either by fpecial boundaries or march-ftones, 

(which is called a bounding charter), or by fuch other 
charadters as may fufficiently diftinguifh them. A 
charter regularly carries right to no fubjedts but what 
are contained in this claufe, though they fhoald be 
mentioned in fome other claufe of the charter. It 
has been however found, that a right to falmon-filh- 
ing was carried by a claufe cum pifeariis in the lencn- 
dus of a charter, the fame having been followed with 
poffeffion. 

10. The claufe of tenendas (from its firft words te- 
11 nd.as prsediclas terras) expreffes the particular tenure 
by which the Tands are to be holden. The claufe of 
reddendo (from the words reddendo inde annuatim) fpe- 
cifies the particular duty or fervice which the vaffal is 
to pay Or perform to the fuperior. 

11. The claufe of warrandice is that by which the ^r arrl; , 
granter obliges himfelf that the right conveyed fliall dice, 
be effectual to the receiver. Warrandice is either per- 
fonal or real. Perfonal warrandice, where the granter 

is only bound perfonally, is either, 1. Simple, that 
he fhall grant no deed in prejudice of the right; and 
this fort, which is confined to future deeds, is implied 
even in donations. 2. Warrandice from faB and deed, 
by which the granter warrants that the right neither 
has been, nor fliall be, hurt by any fact of his. Or, 

•3. Abfolute warrandice contra omnes mortaks, whereby 
the right is warranted againft all legal defects in it 
which may carry it off from the receiver cither wholly 
or in part.. Where a fale of lands proceeds upon an 
onerous caufe, the granter is liable in abfolute warran¬ 
dice, though no warrandice be exprefled ; but in af- 
fignations to debts or decrees, no higher warrandice 
than from fact and deed is implied. 

12. Gratuitous grants by the crown imply no war¬ 
randice; and though warrandice lliould be exprefled, 
the claufe is ineffedtual, from a prefumption that it 
has crept in by the neghgcnce of the crown’s officers. 

But where the crown makes a grant, not jure coroner, 
but for an adequate price, the fovereign is in the fame 
cafe with his fubjects. 

13. Abfolute warrandice, in cafe of eviction, affords Effedb of 

4 P an warran¬ 
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an adtion to the grantee again R the granter, for ma¬ 
king up to him all that he fhall have fuffered through 
the defect of the right; and not Amply for his indem¬ 
nification, by the granter’s repayment of the price to 
him. But as warrandice is penal, and confequently 
JlrlBl juris , it is not eafily preftimed, nor is it incur¬ 
red from every light fervitude that may affedt the fub- 
ject; far lefs does it extend to burdens which may af¬ 
fect the fnbjedt pofterior to the grant, nor to thofe im- 
pofed by public ftatute, whether before or after, unlefs 
fpecially warranted. 

14. Real warrandice is either, 1; Exprefs, whereby, 
in fecurity of the lands principally conveyed, other 
lands, called warrandice-lands, are alfo made over, to 
which the receiver may have feccurfe in cafe the prin¬ 
cipal lands be evicted. Or, 2. Tacit, which is con- 
ftituted by the exchange or excambion of one piece of 
ground with another ; for, if the lands exchanged are 
carried off from either of the parties, the law itfelf, 
without any padiicn, gives that party immediate re- 
courfe upon his own firft lands, given in exchange for 
the lands evicted. 

15. The charter concludes with a precept of feifn, 
which is the command of the fuperior granter of the 
right to his bailie, for giving feifin or poffeffion to the 
vaffal, or his attorney, by delivering to him the pro¬ 
per fymbols. Any perfon, wliofe name may be In¬ 
ferred in the blank left in the precept for that pur- 
pr.l'e, can execute the precept as bailie ; and whoever 
has the precept of feifin in his hands, is prefumed to 
have a power of attorney from the vaffal for receiving 
poffeffion in his name. 

16. A feifin is the inftrument or atteftation of a no¬ 
tary, that poffeffion was actually given by the fuperior 
or his bailie, to the vaffal or his attorney; which is 
confidered as fo neceffary a folemnity, as not to be 
fuppliable,, either by a proof of natural poffeffion, or 
even of the fpecial fad! that the vaffal was duly enter¬ 
ed to the poffeffion by the luperior's bailie. 

17. The fymbsls by which the delivery of pcffef- 
fion is expreffed,, are, for lands, earth, and ftone; for 
rights of annualrent payable forth of land, it Is alfo 
earth and ftone with the addition of a penny money ; 
for parfonage tiends, a fheaf of corn ; for jurifdictions, 
the book of the court; for patronages, a pfalm-book, 
and the keys of the church ; for filhings, net and 
coble ; for mills, clap and happen, &c. The feifin 
mill be taken upon the ground of the lands, except 
where there is a fpecial difpenfatkm in the charter from 
■the crown. 

1 SI All feifins muft be regiftered within 60 days 
- after their date, either in the general regifter of feifms 
at Edinburgh, or in the regifter of the particular ftiire. 
appointed by the aft 1617; which, it mu-ft be obfer- 
ved, is not, in every cafe, the (hire within which the 
lands lie. Burgage feifins are ordained to be regifter¬ 
ed in the books of the borough. 

19- Unregiftered feifms are ineffeftual againft third 
parties, but they are valid againft the granters and 
their heirs. Seifins regularly recorded, are preferable, 
not according to their own dates,, but the dates of 
their regiftralion. 

20. Seiftn neceffarily fuppofes a fuperior by whom 
it is given ; the right therefore which the fovereign, 
who, acknowledges no fuperior, has over the whole 


lands of Scotland, is conftituted jure corona without Law of 
feifin. In feveral parcels of land that lie contiguous Sc °d and - 
to one another, one feifin ferves for all, unlefs the right ' v 
of the feveral parcels be either holden of different fu- 
periors, or derived from different authors, or enjoyed 
by different tenures under the fame fuperior. In dif- 
contigucus lands, a feparate feifin muft be taken on 
every parcel, unlefs the fovereign has united them in¬ 
to one tenandry by a charter of union; in which cafe, 
if there is no fpecial place expreffed, a feifin taken on 
any part of the united lands will ferve for the whole, 
even though they be fituated in different {hires. The 
only effedl of union is, to give the difeontiguous lands 
the fame quality as if they had been contiguous or na¬ 
turally united ; union, therefore, does not take off the • 
neceffity of feparate feifins, in lands holden by differ¬ 
ent tenures, or the rights of which flow from different 
fuperiors, thefe being incapable of natural union. 

21. The privilege of barony carries a higher right Barony 
than union does, and confequently includes union in it implies 
as the leffer degree. This right of barony can neither Mlon ' 
be given, nor transmitted, unlefs by the crown; but 

the quality of Ample union, being once conferred on 
lands by the fovereign, may be communicated by the 
vaffal or fubvaffal. Though part of the lands united 
or eredted into a barony be fold by the vaffal to be 
holden a me, the whole union is not thereby diffolved ; 
what remains unfold retails the quality. 

22. A charter, not perfedled by feifin, is a right A charter 
merely perfonal, which does not transfer the property becomes 
(fee N° clxxiii. 1. ); and a feifin of itfelf bears no on !? 
faith without its warrant : It is the charter and feifin a ter 1-1ID * 
joined together that conftitutes the feudal right, and 
fecures the receiver againft the effedt of all pofterior 

feifins even though the charters on which they pro¬ 
ceed fhould be prior to his. 

23. No quality which is defigned as a lien or real All bur- 
burden on a feudal right, can be effedtual againft fin- dens mud 
gular fucceffors if it be not inferted in the inveftiture. infert- 
If the creditors in the burden are not particularly men- w 
tioned, the burden is not real; for no perpetual un¬ 
known incumberance can be created upon lands. Where 

the right itfelf is granted with the burden of the fum 
therein mentioned, or where it is declared void if the 
fum be not paid againft a day certain; the burden is 
real; but where the receiver is fimply obliged by his 
acceptance to make payment, the claufe is effedtual 
only againft him and his heirs. 


Sect. IV.. Of the feveral kinds cf holding. 


clxv. 


Feudal futjedts are chiefly diftinguifhed by their 
different manners of holding, which were either ward, 
blanch, feu, or burgage. Ward-ho'dung, (which is now WarJ- 
abolifhed by 20 Geo. II. c. 50) was that which was holding; 
granted for military fervice. Its proper reddendo 
was fervices, or fervices ufed and wont ; by which laft 
was meant the performance of fervice whenever the 
faperior’s occafions required it. As all feudal rights 
were originally held by this tenure, ward-holding was 
m dubio prefumed. Hence, though the reddendo had 
contained fome fpecial fervice or yearly duty, the hold¬ 
ing was prefumed ward, if another holding was not 
particularly expreffed. 

2, iva-holding is that whereby the vaffal k obliged Fen-holA*- 

to in g. 
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Law of to pay to the fuperior a yearly rent in money or grain, 
Scotland. aTU J fometimes alio in fervices proper to a farm, as 
' ^ ploughing, reaping, can ages lor the fuperior’s ufe, 

&c. nomine fu.-ii Jirma. This kind of tenure was in¬ 
troduced for the encouragement of agriculture, the 
improvement of which was conliderably obftrufted by 
the vaflal’s obligation to military fervice. It appears 
to have been a tenure known in .Scotland as far back as 
leges hurgorwn. 

Blanch- 3* 2 ?/<J«f£-holdlng is that whereby the vaffal is to 
holding, pay to the fuperior an eluforv yearly duty, as a penny 
money, a rofe, a pair of gilt fpurs, &c. merely in 
acknowledgment of the fuperiority, nomine albtz jirme . 
This duty, where it is a thing of yearly growth, if it 
be not demanded within the year, cannot be exafted 
thereafter ; and where the words Ji petatur tantum are 
fubjoined to the reddendo, they imply a releafe to the 
vaffal, whatever the quality of the duty may be, if it 
is not afked within the year. 

Turgage. 4. Burgage- holding is that, by which boroughs- 
holding. royal hold of the fovereign the lands which are con¬ 
tained in their charters of ereftion. This, in the opi¬ 
nion of Craig, does not conftitute a feparate tenure, 
but is a fpecies of ward-holding ; with this fpecialty, 
that the vaffal is not a private perfon, but a communi¬ 
ty : and indeed, watching and warding, which is the 
ufual fervice contained in the reddendo of fuch char¬ 
ters, might be properly enough faid, fome centuries 
ago, to have been of the military kind. As the royal 
borough is the king’s vaffal, all burgage-holders hold 
immediately of the crown : the magiftrates, therefore, 
when they receive the refignatipns of the particular 
burgeffes, and give feifin to them, aft, not as fupe- 
riors, but as the king’s bailies fpecially authorised 
thereto. 

Mortifica- y. Feudal fubjefts, granted to churches, monafte- 
tion. Hes, or other focieties for religious or charitable ufes, 
are faid to be mortified, or granted ad manum mor- 
ttiam ; either becaufe all cafualties muff neceffarily be 
loft to the fuperior, where the vaffal is a corporation, 
which never dies; or becaufe the property of thefe 
fubjefts is granted to a dead hand, which cannot tranf- 
fer it to another. In lands mortified in times of Po¬ 
pery to the church, whether granted to prelates for 
the behoof of the church, or in puram eleemofynam; 
the only fervices preftable by the vaffais were prayers, 
and finging of maffes for the fouls of the deceafed, 
which approaches nearer to blanch-holding than ward. 
The purpofes of fuch grants having been, upon the 
reformation, declared fiiperftitious, the lands mortified 
were annexed to the crown; but mortifications to uni- 
verfities, hofpitals, &c. were not affefted by that an¬ 
nexation ; and lands may, at this day, be mortified to 
any lawful purpofe, either by blanch or by feu hold¬ 
ing. But as the fuperior muff lofe all the cafualties 
of fuperiority in the cafe of mortifications to churches, 
univerfities, &c. which being confidered as a corpora¬ 
tion, never dies ; therefore lands cannot be mortified 
without the fuperior’s confent. Craig, lih 1 . dieg. 1 1. 
.§ 21. 

c j Iv i. Sect. V. Of the cafualties due to the fuperior, 

Fixed The right of the fuperior continues unimpaired, 

rights of notwithftanding the feudal grant, unlefs in fo far as 
fuperiority. 


the dominium utile, or property, is conveyed to his Taw of 
vaffal. The fuperiority carries a right to the fervices 
and annual duties contained in the reddendo of the vaf- 
fal’s charter. The duty payable by the vaffal is a de > 
litum fundi, i. e. it is recoverable, not only by a per- 
fonal aftion againft himfelf, but by a re d aftion a- 
gainft the lands. 

2. Befides the conftant fixed rights of fuperiority, Cafaal 
there are others, which, becaufe they depend upon un- rights, 
certain events, are called cafualties. 

3. The cafualties proper to a ward-holding, while Ward- 
th.at tenure fubfifted, were ward, recognition, and holding, 
marriage, which it is now unneceffary to explain, as 

by the late ftatutes 20 and 25 Geo. II. for abolifhing 
ward-holdings, the tenure of the lands holding ward of 
the crown or prince is turned into blanch, for payment 
of one penny Scots yearly, ft, petatur tantum ; and the 
tenure of thofe holden of fubjefts into feu, for pay¬ 
ment of fuch yearly feu-duty in money, viftual, or 
cattle, in place of all fervices, as ftiould be fi^ecl by the 
court of feffion. And accordingly that court, by aft 
of federunt Feb. 8. 1749, laid d° wn rules for afeer- 
taining the extent of thefe feu-duties. A full hiftory 
of their cafualties, and of the effefts confequent upon 
their falling to the fuperior, will be found in Erfkine’s 
large Inftitute, B. 2. T. 5. $ 5. et fequer. ; to which the 
reader is referred. 

4. The only cafaulty, or rather forfeiture, proper Feu-hold- 
to feu-holding, is the lofs or tir.fel of the feu-right, ’“S- 

by the negleft of payment of the feu duty for two full 
years. Yet where there is no conventional irritancy in 
the feu-right, the vaffal is. allowed to purge the legal 
irritancy at the bar ; that is, he may prevent the for¬ 
feiture, by making payment before fentence: but where 
the legal irritancy is fortified by a conventional, he is 
not allowed to purge, unlefs where he ca-11 give a good 
reafon for the delay of payment. 

5. The cafualties common to all holdings are, Non-entry ■ 
non-entry , relief, liferent-efeheat, dfclamation, and pur- 

prefur e. Non -entry is that cafualty which arifes 
to the fuperior out of the rents of the feudal fubjfte, 
through the heir’s neglecting to renew the inveftiture 
after his anceftor’s death. The fuperior is intitled to 
this cafualty, not only where the heir has not obtained 
himfelf infeft, but where his retour or infeftment is 
fet afide upon nullities. The heir, from the death of 
the anceftor, till he be cited by the fuperior in a pro- 
cefs of general declarator of non-entry, lofes only the 
retoured duties of his lands, (fee nextparag.); and he 
forfeited thefe, though his delay fhould not argue any 
contempt of the fuperior, becaufe the cafualty is con¬ 
fidered to fall, as a condition implied in the feudal 
right, and not as a penalty of tranfgreflion; but rea- 
fonable excufes are now admitted to liberate even from 
the retoured duties before citation. 

6. For underftanding the nature of retoured duties, Retoare | 
it muff be known, that there was anciently a general d ut ; es , 
valuation of all the lands of Scotland, defigned both 

for regulating the proportion of public fubfidies, and 
for afeertaining the quantity of non-entry and relief- 
dudes payable to the fuperior : which appears, by a 
contraft between K. R. Bruce and his fubjefts ar.no 
1327, preferved in the library of the Faculty of Advo¬ 
cates, to have been fettled at leaft as far back as the 
reign of Alexander III. This valuation became in the 
4 P 2 courfe 
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courfeof time, by the improvement of agriculture, and can be no non-entry due in lands granted to communi- Law. of 

perhaps alfo by the heightening of the nominal value ties, becaufe there the vaflal never dies. This covers the Scotland, 

of the money, from the reign of Robert I. downwards right of particulars from non-entry : for if non-entry ' 

to that of James III. much too low a ftandard for the be excluded with regard to the whole, it cannot ob- 

fuperior’s casualties : wherefore, in all fervices of heirs, tain with regard to any part. It is alfo excluded,, as 

the inqueft came at lad to take proof likewife of the to a third of the lands, by the terce, during the wi- 
prefent value of the lands contained in the brief (quart - dow's life ; and as to the whole of them, by the cour- 
tum nunc valent), in order to fix thefe cafualties. The tefy during the life of the hufband. But it is not ex- 
firft was called the old, and the other the new, extent, eluded by a precept of feifin granted to the heir till 
Though both extents were ordained to be fpecified in feifin be taken thereupon. 

all retours made to the chancery upon brieves of in- n. Relief is the cafualty which intitles the fnpe-Relief, 
queft; yet by the appellation of retoured duties in a rior to an acknowledgment or confideration from the 

queftion concerning cafualties, the new extent is always heir for receiving him as vaflal. It is called relief, 

underftood. The old extent continued the rule for le- becaufe, by the entry of the heir, his fee is relieved out 
vying public fubfidies, till a tax was impofed by new of the hands of the fuperior. It is not due in feu hold- 
proportions, by feveral aris made during the ufurpa- ings flowing from fubjeris, unlefs where it is exprefled 
tion. By two acts of Cromwell’s parliament, held at in the charter by a fpecial claufe for doubling the feu- 
Weftminfter in 1656, impofing taxations on Scotland, duty at the entry of an heir; but, in feu-rights holden 
the rates laid upon the feveralcountiesare precifely fixed, of the crown, it is due, though therefijouldbenofuch 
The fubfidy granted by the aft of convention 1667 claufe in the charter. The fuperior can recover this 
was levied on the feveral counties, nearly in the fame cafualty, either by a poinding of the ground, as a dis¬ 
proportions that were fixed by the ufurper in 1656; bitum fundi, or by a perfonal action againft the heir, 

and the films to which each.county was fubjeried were In blanch and feu-holdings, where this cafualty is ex- 

fubdivided among the individual landholders in that prefsly ftipulated, a year’s blanch or feu-duty is due 

county, according to the valuations already fettled, or in name of relief, befide the current year’s duty pay- 

that Ihould be fettled by the commiflioners appointed able in name of blanch ox feu farm. 

to carry that act into execution. The rent fixed by 12. Escheat (from efeheoir, to happen or fall) is that F.fcheati 
thefe valuations is commonly, called, the valued rent; forfeiture which falls through a perfon’s being denoun- 

according to which the land-tax, and moft of.the other ced rebel. It is either Jingle or liferent. Single ef- 

public burdens, have been levied fince that time. cheat, though it does not accrue to the fuperior, mull 

7. In feu-holdings, the feu-duty is retoured as the be explained in this place, becaufe of its coincidence 
rent, becaufe the-feu-duty is Drefumed to be, and truly with liferent. 

was. at fir I, the rent. The fuperior therefore of a feu- 13. After a debt is conftituted, either by a formal Letters o£ 

holding gets no non-entry, before citation in the ge- decree, or by regiflraticn.of the ground of debt, which horning,, 
neral declarator; for he would have been intitled to the to the fpecial efieri of execution, is in law accounted a 
yearly feu-duty, though the fee had been full, i. e. decree; the creditor may obtain letters of horning, 
though there had been a vaflal infeft in the lands. The iffuing from the fignet, commanding meflengers to 
fuperior of.teinds gets the fifth part of the retoured duty charge the debtor .to pay or perform his obligation, 
as non-entry, becaufe the law confiders teinds to bet within a day certain. Where horning proceeds on a 
worth a fifth part of the rent. In rights of annualrent formal decree of the feflion, the time indulged by law 
which .are holden of the granter, the annualrenter be- to the debtor is fifteen days ; if upon a decree of the 
comes his debtor’s vaffal; and the annualrent contained commiffion of teinds or admiral, it is ten; and upon 
in the right is retoured to the blanch or other duty the decrees of all inferior judges, fifteen days. Where 
contained in the right before declarator. it proceeds on a regjftered obligation, which fpecifies 

8. It is becaufe the retoured duty is the prefumed the number of days, that number mud be the rule; and 
rent, that the non-entry is governed by it. If there- if no precife number be mentioned, the charge muft be 
fore no retour of the lands in non entry can be pro- given in fifteen days, which is the term of law, unlefs 
duced, nor any evidence brought of the retoured duty, where fpecial ftatute interpofes ; as in bills, upon which 
the fuperior is intitled to the real, or at lead to the the debtor may be charged on fix days, 

valued, rent, even before citation. In lands formerly 14. The meffenger mud execute thefe letters (and 
holden ward of the King, the heir, in place of the re- indeed all fummonfes) againd the debtor, either per- 
toured duties, is fubjeried only to the annual payment fonally or at his dwelling-houfe; and, if he get not 
of on tper. cent, of the valued rent. arcefe t© the houfe, he mud ftrike fix knocks at the 

9. The heir, after he is cited by the fuperior in .the gate, and thereafter affix to it a copy ofhis execution, 

action of general declarator, is fubjeried to the full If payment be not made within the days mentioned in 
rents till his entry, becaufe his negleri is lefs excufable the horning, the meflenger, after proclaiming three 
after citation.. The decree of declarator, proceeding oyeffes at the market-crofs of the head borough of 
on this ariion, intitles the fuperior to the pofleflion, the debtor’s domicile, and reading the letters there, 
and gives him. right to the rents downward from the blows three- blafts with a horn, by which the debtor is 
citation. As this, fort of non-entry is properly penal, underflood to be proclamed rebel to the king for cou¬ 
th e .law has always redriried it to the retoured duties, tempt of his authority ; after which, he mud affix a 
if the heir had a probable excufe. for not entering. copy of the execution to the market-crofs: This is 

1.0. Non-entrv does not obtain in burgage-holdings, called the publication of the diligence, or a denunciation Denuncia- 
- becaufe the incorporation of inhabitants holds the at the horn. Where the debtor is not in Scotland; he tlon ' 

1 whole incorporated fubjeris of the King; and. there mud be charged on.fixty days, and denounced at the 
■ ‘ market- 
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Law of market-crofs of Edinburgh, and pier and ftiore of 
Scotland, Leith. 

15. Denunciation, if regiftered within 15 days, ei- 
quenccs ther in the fheriff’s books, or in the general regifter, 
thereof. drew after it the rebel’s fingle efeheat, i. e. the for¬ 
feiture of his moveables to the crown. Perfons de¬ 
nounced rebels have not a perform Jlandi in jv.dkio ; 
they can neither fue nor defend in any action. But this 
incapacity being unfavourable, is perfonal to the rebel, 
and cannot be pleaded again!! his affignee. 

Denuncia- 16. Perfons cited to the court of judiciary may be 
tiou in cri- a lfo denounced rebels, either for appearing there with 
nunakafes. too g reat a number of attendants: or, if they fail to 
appear, they are declared fugitives from the law. Single 
efeheat falls, without denunciation, upon fentcnce of 
death pronounced on any criminal trial; and, by fpecial 
fiatute, upon one’s being convidled of certain crimes, 
though not capital; as perjury, bigamy, deforcement, 
breach of arreftment, and ufury. By the late adt abo- 
liftiing ward-holdings, the cafualties both of fingle and 
liferent efeheat are difeharged, when proceeding upon 
denunciation for civil debts ; but they dill continue, 
when they arife from criminal caufes. All moveables 
belonging to the rebel at the time of his rebellion, 
(whether proceeding upon denunciation, or fentence in 
a criminal trial), and all that (hall be afterwards acqui¬ 
red. by him until relaxation, falx under tingle efeheat. 
Bonds bearing intereft, becaufe they continue heritable 
quoad Jfcum, fall not under it, nor fuch fruits of heri¬ 
table fubjedts as became due after the term next enfu- 
ing the rebellion, thefe being referved for the liferent 
efeheat. 

17. The king never retains the right of efeheat to 
himfelf, but makes it over to a donatory, whofe gift is 
not perfected, till, upon an adtion of general declara¬ 
tor, it be declared that the rebels efeheat has fallen to 


21. Though neither the fuperior nor his donatory 
can enter into poffeffion in confequence of this cafualty,- 
till decree of declarator ; yet that decree, being truly 
declaratory, has a retrofped, and does not lb properly 
confer a new right, as declare the right formerly con- 
ftituted to the fuperior, by the civil death of his va!faL 
Hence, all charters or heritable bonds, though granted 
prior to the rebellion, and all adjudications, though led 
upon debts contracted before that period, are ineffec¬ 
tual again!! the liferent efeheat, unlefs feifm be taken 
thereon within year and day after the granter’s rebel¬ 
lion. 


Law <f 
Scotland,. 


22. Here, as in fingle efeheat, no debt contracted 
after rebellion can hurt the donatory,, nor any volun¬ 
tary right granted after that period, though in fecurity 
or fatisfaClion of prior debts. 

23. Disclamation is that cafualty whereby a vaf- Difclama— 
fal forfeits his whole feu to his fuperior, if he ddowns tion. 

or difclaims him, without ground, as to any part of it. 
Purpresture draws likewife a forfeiture of the whole Purpref- 
feu after it; and is incurred by the vaffal’s encroaching ture> 
upon any part of his fuperior’s property, or attempting 
by building, inclofing, or otherwife, to make it his 
own. In both thefe feudal delinquencies, the lea!!, co¬ 
lour of excufe fares the vafial. 


24. All grants from the crown, whether charters. Signatures* 
gifts of cafualties, or others, proceed on fignatures 
which pafs the fignet. When the king refided in Scot¬ 
land, all fignatures were fuperferibed by him ; but, on 
the acceflion of James VI. to the crown of England, 
a cachet or feal was made, having the king’s name en¬ 
graved on it, in purfuance of an aCt of the privy-coun¬ 
cil, April 4. 1603. with which all fignatures were to. 
be afterwards fealed, that the lords of exchequer were 
impowered to pafs; and thefe powers are transferred' 
to the court of exchequer, which was eftablifhed in. 


the crown by his denunciation, and that the right of it Scotland after the union of the two kingdoms in 1707. 
is now transferred to the purfuer by the. gift in his fa- Grants of higher confequence, as remiflions of crime,, 
vour. Every creditor therefore of the rebel,, whofe debt gifts proceeding upon forfeiture, and charters of novo- 
was contradted before rebellion, and who has ufed di- damns, mu!! have, the king’s fign manual for their war- 
ligenc.e before declarator, is preferable to the donatory, rant. 

But the efeheat cannot be affedted by any debt con- 25. If lands holding of the crown were to he con- Seal g i. 
tradled, nor by any voluntary deed of the rebel after veyed, the charter palled* before the union of the 
rebellion. ‘kingdoms in 1707, by the great feal of Scotland ; and 


Letters of 18. The rebel, if he either pays the debt charged 
relaxation, for, or fufpends the diligence, may procure letters of 
relaxation from the horn, which, if publifhed in the 
fame place, and regiftered 15 days thereafter in the 
fame regifter with the denunciation, have the effedt to 
reftore him to his former ftate; but they have no re- 
trofped! as to the moveables already fallen under, eft 
cheat, without a fpecial clanfe for that purpofe. 

Liferent 19. The rebel, if he continues unrelaxed for year 
efeheat. and day after rebellion, is conftrued to be civilly dead : 

and therefore, where he holds any feudal right, his- fu- 
periors, as being without a vaffal, are intitled, each of 
them, to the rents of fuch of the lands belonging to 
the rebel as hold of himfelf, during all the days of the 
rebel’s natural life, by the cafualty of liferent es¬ 
cheat ; except where the denunciation proceeds upon 
treafon or proper rebellion, in which cafe the liferent 
falls to the king. 

20. It is that eftate only, to which the rebel has a 
proper right of lift rent in.his own perfon, that falls un¬ 
der his liierent eicheat., 


now by a feal. fubftitnte in place thereof. Grants of 
church-dignities, during epifcopacy, paffed alfo by the 
great feal ; and the commiflions to all the principal of¬ 
ficers of the crown, as Juftice-Clerk, King’s Advocate, 

Solicitor, &c. do fo at this day. All rights which fub- 
jedts may tranfmit by fimple aftignation, the king.tranf- 
mits by the privy-feal: as gifts of moveables, or of 
cafualties that require no feifin. The quarter feal, o- 
therwife called the teflimonial of the great fal, is ap¬ 
pended to gifts of tutory, commiflions of Ir. ieves iiiuing, 
from the chancery, and. letters of prefentation to lands 
holding of a fitbj .cl, proceeding upon forfeiture, ba- 
ftardy, or ultimus ujeret . 

z 6 . Seals are to royal grants what fubfeription i s ’I inar vftv 
to rights derived from fubjedls, and give them autho¬ 
rity ; they ferve aho as a check to gifts procured (fub- 
reptione vel obreplione) by concealing the truth, or ex- 
preffing a falfehood; for, where this appears, the gift 
may be flopped before pafling the feals, though the fig- 
nature fhould have been figned by the king. All rights, 
gaffing under the great cr privy feal mull be regiftered. 


z. 


i»i 
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Law of in the regifters cif the great or privy feal refpeSive, be- 

Scotland. ^ f ore appending the feal. 

dxvii. Sect. VI. Of the right which the vajfal acquires by get¬ 
ting the feu. 

^t!u’ nUm UnDe&. the dominium utile which the vaffal acquires 
by the feudal right, is comprehended the property of 
whatever is confidered as part of the lands, whether of 
houfes, woods, inclofures, &c. above ground; or of 
coal, limeftone, minerals, &c. under ground. Mills 
have, by the generality of lawyers, been deemed a 
ieparate tenement, and fo not carried by a charter 
or difpofition, without either a fpecial claufe convey¬ 
ing mills, or the erection of the lands into a barony. 
Yet it is certain, that, if a proprietor builds a mill on 
his own lands, it will be carried by his entail, or by a 
retour, without mentioning it, although the lands are 
not eredted into a barony. If the lands difponed be 
a dr idled, or thirled to another mill, the purchafer is 
not allowed to build a new corn-mill on his property, 
even though he fhould offer fecurity that it ilra.ll not 
hurt the thirle ; which is introduced for preventing 
daily temptations to fraud. 

2. Proprietors ate prohibited to hold dove-cotes, 
unlefs their yearly rent, lying within two miles there¬ 
of, extend to ten chalders of vidtual. A purchafer of 
lands, with a dove-cote, is not obliged to pull it down, 
though he fhould not be qualified to build one; but, if 
it becomes ruinous, he cannot rebuild it. The right 
of brewing, though not expreffed in the grant, is im¬ 
plied in the nature of property ; as are alfo the rights 
of fifhing, fowling, and hunting, in fo far as they are 
not reflrained by ftatute. 

Regalia. 3. There are certain rights naturally confequent on 
property, which are deemed to be preferred by the 
crown as regalia ; unlefs they be fpecially conveyed. 
Gold and filver mines are of this fort; the firft univer- 
fally; and the other, where three half-pennies of filver 
can be extradited from the pound of lead, by aft 1424, 
(three half-pennies at that time was equal to about 
two fhillings five pennies of the prefent Scots money), 
Thefe were by the ancient law annexed to the crown; 
but they are now difl’olved from it; and every proprie¬ 
tor is intitled to a urant of the mines within his own 

C 

lands, with the burden of delivering to the crown a 
tenth of what fhall be brought Up. 

4. Salmon-fifhing is likewife a right underftood to be 
referved to the crown, if it be not exprefsly granted : 
but 40 years poffefllon thereof, where the lands are ei¬ 
ther eredted into a barony, or granted with the general 
claufe of fifhings, eftablifhes the full right of the fal- 
mon-fifhing in the vaifal-. A charter of lands, within 
which any of the king’s forefts lie, does not carry the 
property of fuch foreft to the vaffal. 

Ra public*. 5. All the fubjefls which were by the Roman law 
accounted res publica, as rivets, highways, ports, &c. 
are, fince the introduflion of feus, held to be inter re¬ 
galia, or 'in patrimonio principis ; and hence encroach¬ 
ment upon a highway is faid to infer purprefture. No 
perfon has a right of a free port without a fpecial 
grant, which implies a power in the grantee to levy 
anchorage and fhore dues, and an obligation upon him 
to uphold the port in good condition. In this clafs of 
things, our forefathers reckoned fortalices, or fmall 


places of ftrength, originally built for the defence of Law of 
the country, either againft foreign invafio'ns or civil Scotland, 
commotions ; but thefe now pafs with the lands in every ^ 
charter. 

6. The Vaffal acquires right by his grant, not only pertinents, 
to the lands fpecially contained in the charter, but to 

thofe that have been poffeffed 40 years as pertinent 
thereof. But, 1. If the lands in the grant are marked 
out by fpecial limits, the vaffal is circtimfcribed by the 
tenor of his own right, which excludes every fubjedt 
without thefe limits from being pertinent of the lands. 

2. A right poffeffed under an exprefs infeftment is pre¬ 
ferable, cateris paribus, to one poffeffed only as perti¬ 
nent. 3. Where neither party is infeft per expreffum, the 
mutual promifeuous poffefllon by both, of a fubjedt as 
pertinent, refolves into a commonty of the fubjedt pof¬ 
feffed : but if one of the parties has exercifed all the 
adls of property of which the fubjedt was capable, while 
the poffefllon of the other was confined to pafturage 
only, or to calling feal and divot, the firft is to be deem¬ 
ed foie proprietor, and the other to have merely a right 
offervitude. 

7. As barony is a nomem un’merfitatis, and unites P riv ilege0 
the feveral parts contained in it into one individual 0 alon I‘ 
right, the general conveyance of a barony carries with 

it all the different tenements of which it confifts, though 
they fhould not be fpecially enumerated (and this 
holds, even without eredlion into a barony, in lands 
that have been united under a fpecial name). Hence, 
likewife, the poffeffion by the vaffal of the fmalleft part 
of the barony-lands preferves to him the right of the 
whole. 

8. The vaffal is intitled, in confequence of his pro¬ 
perty, to levy the rents of his own lands, and to reco¬ 
ver them from his tenants by an adtion for rent before 
his own court; and from all other poffeffors and intro- 
mitters, by an adtion of mails and duties before the 
fheriff. He can alfo remove from his lands, tenants 

who have no leafes ; and he can grant tacks or leafes 8f 
to others. A tack is a contradt or location, whereby i ea f c . 
the ufe of land, or any other immoveable fubjedt, is fet 
to the leffee or tackfman for a certain yearly rent, ei¬ 
ther in money, the fruits of the ground, or fervices. 

It ought to be reduced into writing, as it is a right 
concerning lands : tacks/therefore, that are given ver¬ 
bally, to endure for a term of years, are good againft 
neither party for more than one year. An obligation 
to grant a tack is as effedtual againft the granter as a 
formal tack. A liferenter, having a temporary pro¬ 
perty in the fruits, may grant tacks to endure for the 
term of his own liferent. 

9. The tackfman’s right is limited to the fruits 
which fpring up annually from the fubjedt fet, ei¬ 
ther naturally, or by his own induftry ; he is not 
therefore intitled to any of the growing timber a- 
bove ground, and far lefs to the minerals, coal, clay, 

&c. under ground, the ufe of which confumes the fub- 
ftance. Tacks are, like other contradts, perfonal rights 
in their own nature; and confequently ineffedtual againft 
Angular fucceflors in the lands; but, for the encou¬ 
ragement of agriculture, they were, by adt 1449, de¬ 
clared effedtual to the tackfman for the full time of their 
endurance, into whofe hands foever the lands might 
come. 

1 o. To give a written tack the benefit of this ftatute, 

it 
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Law of it mull mention the fpecial tack-duty payable to the 
Scotland, proprietor, which though fmail, it it be not elufory, fe- 
' v cures the tackfman; and it mult be followed by pof- 
feffion, which fupplies the want of a feifm. If a tack 
does not exprefs the term of entry, the entry will com¬ 
mence at the next term after its date, agreeable to the 
rule, Quod pure debetur, prafcnti die debetur. If it does 
not mention the ifh, i. e. the term at which it is to 
determine, it is good for one year only; but, if the 
intention of parties to continue it for more than one 
year, fhould appear from any claufe in the tack (e. g. 
if the tackfman fhould be bound to certain annual pref- 
tations), it is fuftained for two years as the minimum. 
Tacks granted to perpetuity, or with an indefinite 
ifh, have not the benefit of the ftatute. Tacks of houfes 
within boroughs do not fall within this act, it being 
cuflomary to let thefe from year to year. 

Tacks are n. Tacks neceffarily imply a delebtusperfona, a choice 
Jtrieti juris, by the fetter of a proper perfon for his tenant. Hence 
the conveyance of a tack which is not granted to af- 
fignees, is ineffeftual without tire landlord’s confent. 
A right of tack, though it be heritable, falls under 
the jus mariti, becaufe it cannot be feparated from the 
labouring cattle and implements of tillage, which are 
moveable fubjefts. A tack, therefore, granted to a 
fingle woman, without the liberty of affigning, falls by 
her marriage ; becaufe the marriage, which is a legal 
conveyance thereof to the hufband, cannot be annulled 
This implied exclufion of affignees is, however, limi¬ 
ted to voluntary, and does not extend to neceffary, at 
fignments ; as an adjudication of a tack by the tackf- 
man’s creditors but, a tack, exprefsiy excluding affig¬ 
nees, cannot be carried even by adjudication. It was 
not a fixed point for a long time, whether a tenant 
could fubfet without confent of the. landlord ; but the 
court of feffion, in a cafe which occurred a few years 
ago, denied the power cf fubfetting in the tenant. 
Liferent tacks, becaufe they import a higher degree of 
right in the tackfman than tacks for a definite term, 
may be affigned, unlefs affignees be fpecially excluded. 
Tacit relo- 12 - If neither the fetter nor tackfman fhall properly 
tation. difeover their intention to have the tack dilfolved at the 
term fixed for its expiration, they are underftood, or 
prefumed, to have entered into a new tack upon the 
fame terms with the former, which is called tacit reloca¬ 
tion ; and continues till the landlord wains the tenant 
to remove, or the tenant renounces his tack to the 
landlord: this obtains alfo in the cafe of moveable te¬ 
nants, who podefs from year to year without written 
tacks. In judicial tacks, however, by the court of 
feffion, tacit relocation neither does nor can take place; 
for cautioners being interpofed to thefe, they are loofed 
at the end of the tack: and therefore, where judicial 
tackfmen poffefs after expiry of their right, they are 
accountable as factors. 

13. In tacks of land, the fetter is commonly bound 
to put all the houfes and office-houfes, neceffary for the 
farm, in good condition at the tenant’s entry ; and the 
tenant mud keep them and leave them fo at his remo¬ 
val. But in tacks of houfes, the fetter muft not only 
deliver to the tenant thefubjeft fet, in tenantable repair 
at his entry, but uphold it in that repair during the 
whole years of the tack, unlefs it is otherwife. cove¬ 
nanted betwixt the parties. 


14. If the inclemency of the weather, inttnaatiofi, . T * 1 
or calamity of war, fhould have brought upon the Crop 
an extraordinary damage (plus quam loleralih), the. 
landlord had, by the Roman law, no claim for ally part 
of the tack-duty : if the damage was more moderate, 
he might exaft die full rent. It is no where defined, 
what degree of flerility or devaftation makes a lofs plus 
quam iolerabile ; but the general rule of the Roman law 
feems to be made ours. Tenants are not obliged to 
pay any public burdens to which they are not exprefsiy 
bound by their tack, except mill-fervices. 

15 Tacks may be evacuated during their currency, Deftitutios: 
(■i.) In the fame manner as feu-rights, by the tackf- '- f tacks, 
man’s running in arrear of his tack-duty for two years 
together. This irritancy may be prevented by the te¬ 
nant’s making payment at the bar before fentcnce. 

(2.) Where the tenant either runs in arrear of one 
year’s rent, or leaves his farm uncultivated at theufual 
feafon ; in which cafe he may, by aft of federunt 1756, 
be ordained to give fecurity for the arrears, and for the 
rent of the five following crops, if the tack fhall fubfift 
fo long; otherwife, to remove, as if the tack were at 
an end. (3.) Tacks may be evacuated at any time by 
the mutual confent of parties. 

16. The landlord, when, he intends to remove a te¬ 
nant whofe tack is expiring, or who poffeffes without 
a tack, muft, upon a precept figned by himfelf, warn 
the tenant forty days preceding the term of Whitfun- 

day, at or immediately preceding the ifh, perfonally, Warnings., 
or at his dwelling-houfe, to remove at that term, with 
his family and effects. This precept muft be alfo exe¬ 
cuted on the ground of the lands, and thereafter read 
in the parifh-church where the lands lie, after the morn- 
■ng fervice, and affixed to the mod patent door thereof. 
Whitfunday, though it be a moveable feaft, is, in que- 
ftions of removing, fixed to the 15th of May. In. 
warnings from tenements within borough, it isfufficient 
that the tenant be warned forty days before the ifh of 
the tack, whether it be Whitfunday or Martinmas ; and 
in thefe the ceremony of chalking the door is fuftained 
as warning, when proceeding upon a verbal order from, 
the proprietor. 

17. This procefs of warning was precifely neceffary 
for founding an action of removing againft tenants, till 
the act of federunt 1756, which leaves it in the option 
of the proprietor, either to ute the former method, or 
to bring his aftion of removing before tire judge-ordi¬ 
nary ; which if it be called 40 days before the faid term,, 
of Whitfunday, fhall be held as equal to a warning.. 

Where the tenant is hound, by an exprefs claufe of his, 
tack, to remove at the ifh without warning, fuch ob¬ 
ligation is, by the faid aft, declared to be a fufficient 
warrant for letters of horning, upon which, if the 
landlord, charge his tenant forty days before, the faid 
Whitfunday, the judge is authorifed to eject him. 
within fix days after the term of removing expreffed in. 
the tack. 

t8.'Actions of removing might, even before this aft 
of federunt, have been purfued without any previous, 
warning (1.) Againft vicious poffeffors, i. e. perfons Aftioiisot 
who had feized the poffeffion by force, or who, without removing,, 
any legal title, had intruded, into it, after the laft pof- 
fdfor had given it up. ( 2.) Againft pofleffors who had 
a naked tolerance. (3.) Againft. tenants who had run 

in. 
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c La "' " f in arrear of rent, during the currency of their tacks. 23. The whole cattle on the ground, confldered as a Law of 
f cot an , (4,) Again ft fuch as had fold tlieir lands, and yet con- quantity, are hypothecated for a year’s rent, one after Scotland, 

tinued to poflefs after the term of the purchafer’s entry, another iucceffively. The landlord may apply this hy- ‘-’ 

Upon the fame ground, warning was not required, in pothec for payment of the pa ft year’s rent, at any time 
removings againft pofleffors of liferented lands, after within three months from the laft conventional term of 
the death of the liferenter who died in the natural pof- payment, after which it ceafes for that year. As the 
feffion: but if he poffeffed by tenants, thefe tenants tenant may rncreafe the fubjedt of this hypothec, by 
could not be diflurbed in their poffeflions till the next purchafing oxen, fheep, &c. fo he can impair it, by 
Whitfunday, that they might have time to' look out for felling part of his flock; but if the landlord fufpedis 
other farms; but they might be compelled to remove the tenant’s management, he may, by fequeftration or 
at that term, by an adtion of removing, without warn- poinding , make his right, which was before general 
ing. upon the whole flock, fpecial upon every individual. 

19. A landlord’s title in a removing, let it be ever A fuperior has alfo a hypothec for his feu-duty, cf the 
fo lame, cannot be brought under queflion by a tenant fame kind with that juft explained, 
whofe tack flows immediately from him ; but, if he is 24. In tacks of houfes, breweries, fhops, and other 
to infifl againft tenants net his own, his right mufl be tenements, which have no natural fruits, the furniture 
perfected by infeftment, unlefs it be fuch as requires no and other goods brought into the fubjedt fet are hypo- 
infeftment; as terce, &c. thecated to the landlord for one.year’s rent. But the 

Violent 20. The defender, in a removing, mufl (by aft 1555), tenant may by fale impair this hypothec, as he might 
profits. before offering any defence which is not inflantly veri- that of cattle in rural tenements ; and indeed, in the 
fled, give fecurity to pay to the fetter the violent profits, particular cafe of a lhop, the tenant rents it for no 
if they fhould be awarded againft him. Thefe are fo other purpofe than as a place of fale. 
called, becaufe the law confiders the tenant’s poffeflion " 

after the warning as violent. They are eftimated, in Sect. VII. Of the tranfmiffion of rights, by confirmation ckviii, 
tenements within borough, to double the rent; and and refignation. 

in lands, to the higheft profits the purfuer could have 

made of. them, by pofieffing them either by a tenant A vassal may tranfmit his feu either to univerfal Tranfmif- 
,®r by himfelf. fucceffors, as heirs ; or to Angular fucceffors, i. e. thofe fion of feu- 

of 21. If the adlion of removing fhall be paffed from, who acquire by gift, purebafe, or other Angular title, dal rights, 
warning or jf t j le landlord fhall, after ufing warning, accept of This iait fort of tranfmiflion is either voluntary, by 
not infilled reni; f rom t ] le tenant, for any term fubfequent to that difp ofition ; or neceffary, by adjudication. 

of the removal, he is prefumed to have changed his 2. By the firft feudal rules, no fuperior could be 
mind, and tacit relocation takes place. All actions of compelled to receive any vaffal in the lands, other than 
removing againft the'principal or original tackfman, the heir exprefled in-the inveftiture; for the fuperior 
and decrees thereupon, if the order be ufed, which is alone had the power cf afeertaining to what order of 
fet forth fnjra (-17.), are, by the adt cf federunt 1756, heirs the fee granted by himfelf was to defeend. But 
declared to be effectual againft the afflgnees to the tack this right of refufal in the fuperior did not take place, 
or fubtenants. (1.) In the cafe of creditors apprifers or adjudgers, 

Hypothec. 22. The landlord has, in fecurity of his tack-duty, whom fuperiors were obliged to receive upon payment 
over and above.the tenant’s perfonal obligation, a tacit of a year's rent (1469, c. 37. 1672,0.19.) : (2.) In 
pledge or hypothec, not only on the fruits, but on the the cafe of purchafers of bankrupt eftates, who were 
cattle pafturjng on the ground. The corn, and other put on the fame footing with adjudgers by 1690, 
fruits, are hypothecated for the rent of that year where- c. 20. The crown reiufes no voluntary difponee, on 
of they are the crop; for which they remain affedted, his paying a compoiition to the exchequer of a lixth 
though the landlord fhould not ufe his right for years part of the valued rent Now, by 20 Geo. II.. Al¬ 
together. In virtue of this hypothec, the landlord is periors are- diredted to enter all Angular fucceffors 
intitled to a preference over any creditor, though he (except incorporations) who fhall have got from the 
has adhrally ufed a poinding; except in the fpecial vaffal a difpofition, containing procuratory of refign- 
cafe, that the poinding is executed after the term of nation ; they always receiving the fees or calualties 
payment, when the landlord can appropriate the crop that law intitles them to on a vaffal’s entry, i. r. a 
for his payment, the poinder in fuch cafe being obliged year’s rent (a). 

to leave as much on the ground as to fatisfy the land- 3. Bafe rights, i. e. difpofitions to be holden of the Baferightt. 
lord’s hypothec : and it has been lately found, that difponer, are tranfmiffions only of the property, the 
this right of the landlord is preferable even to a debt fuperiority remaining as formerly. As this kind of 
due to the crown, for which a writ of extent had right might, before eftablifhing the regifterSj have been 
been iflued : but the cafe here alluded to is prefently kept- quite concealed from all but the granter and re- 
under appeal. ' ceiver, ^public right was preferable to it, unlefs 

cloathed 



(a) It was long matter of doubt how tbit compofition due to the fuperior upon the entry of Angular fuc- 
ceflors fhould be regulated. The matter at laft received a folemn decifton ; finding, That the fuperior is in- 
titled, for the entry of Angular fucceffors, in all cafes where fuch entries are not taxed, to a year’s rent of the 
fubjedt, whether lands or houfes, as the fame are fet, or may be fet at the time; deducing the feu-duty and 
•all public burdens, and likewife all annual burdens impofed on the lands by confent of the fuperior, with all 
reafcnalle annual repairs to houfes and other perifhable fubjedts. 
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clenched with poffeffion : but as this diftindion was no 
longer necelfary after the cftablilhment of the records, 
all infeftments are; declared preferable, according to 
the dates of their feveral regi fixations; without refpedt 
to the former diftindion of bafe and public, or of be¬ 
ing cloathed and not cloatbed with poffeffion. 

4. Public rights, i. e. difpofitions to be holden of the 
granter’s fuperior, may be perfeded either by confir¬ 
mation or refignation ; and therefore they generally 
contain both precept of feil'm and procuratory of refig¬ 
nation. When the receiver is to complete his right in 
the firft way, he takes feifin upon the precept: but 
fuch feifin is ineffectual without the fuperior’s confir¬ 
mation ; for the difponee cannot be deemed a vaffal till 
the fuperior receive him as fuch, or confirm the hold¬ 
ing. By the ufual ftyle in the tranfmifiion of lands, 
the difpofition contains an obligation and precept of 
infeftment, both a me and cle me, in the option of the 
difponee ; upon which, if feifin is taken indefinitely, it 
is conftrued in favour of the difponee to be a bafe in- 
fefment, becaufe a public right is null without confir¬ 
mation : but if the receiver (hall afterwards obtain the 
fuperior’s confirmation, it is confidered as if it had 
been from the beginning a public right. 

5. Where two feveral public rights of the fame fub- 
jed are confirmed by the fuperior, their preference is 
governed by the dates of the confirmations, not of the 
infefments confirmed; becaufe it is the confirmation 
which completes a public right. 

6. Though a public right becomes, by the fupe¬ 
rior’s confirmation, valid from its date ; yet if any mid 
impediment intervene beewixt that period and the 
confirmation, to hinder the two from being conjoined, 
e. g. if the granter of a public right fhould afterwards 
grant a bale right to another, upon which feifin is ta¬ 
ken before the fuperior’s confirmation of the firft, the 
confirmation will have effed only from its own date ; 
and confequently the bafe right firft completed will 
carry the property of the lands preferable to the public 
one. 

7. Refignation is that form of law, by which a vaf¬ 
fal furrenders his feu to his fuperior; and it is either 
ad perpetuam remanentiam, or in favorem. In refigna- 
tions ad remanentiam, where the feu is refigned, to the 
effed that it may remain with the fuperior, the fupe¬ 
rior, who before had the fuperiority, acquires, by the 
refignation, the property alfo of the lands refigned: 
and as his infeftment in the lands {till fubfifted, not- 
withftanding the right by which he Jiad given his vaf¬ 
fal the property ; therefore, upon the vaflal’s religna- 
tion, the fuperior’s right of property revives, and is 
confolidated with the fuperiority, without the neceffi- 
ty of a new infeftment; but the inftrument of refigna¬ 
tion muft be recorded. 

8. Refignations in favorem are made, not with an 
intention that the property refigned fhould remain with 
the fuperior, but that it ftiould be again given by him, 
in favour either of the refigner himfelf, or of a third 
party ; confequently the fee remains in the refigner, 
till the peribn in whole favour refignation is made gets 
his right from the fuperior perfeded by feifin. And 
becaufe refignations in favorem are but incomplete per- 
fonal deeds, the law has made no provifion for record- 

Hcncc, the firft feifin on a fecond refip-na- 
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tion is preferable to the laft feifin upon the firft refig¬ 
nation ; but the fuperior, accepting a fecond refigna¬ 
tion, whereupon a prior feifin may be taken in preju¬ 
dice of the firft refignatory, is liable in damages. 

9. By former decifions, one who was veiled with 
a perfonal right of lands, i. e. a right not completed 
by feifin, effedually divefted himfelf by difponing it to 
another ; after which no right remained in the difpo- 
ner, which could be carried by a fecond difpofition, 
becaufe a perfonal right is no more than a jus- obligatio- 
nis, which may lie transferred by any deed fufficiently 
expreffing the will of the granter. But this dodrine, 
at the fame time that it rendered the fecurity of the re¬ 
cords extremely uncertain, was not truly applicable to 
fuch rights as required feifin to complete them; and 
therefore it now obtains, that the granter even of a per¬ 
fonal right of lands is not fo divefted by conveying the 
right to one perfon, but that he may effedually make 
it over afterwards to another ; and the preference be¬ 
tween the two does not depend on the dates of the dif¬ 
pofitions, but on the priority of the feifins following 
upon them. 

Sect. VIII. Of Redeemable Rights. clxix. 


ing them. 


An heritable right is faid to be redeemable, when Reverfions 
it contains a right of reverfion, or return, in favour of l ega l. 
the perfon from whom the right flows. Reverfions 
are either legal, which arife from the law itfelf, as in 
adjudications, which law declares to be redeemable 
within a certain term after their date; or convention¬ 
al, which are conftituted by the agreement of parties, 
as in wadfets, rights of annualrent, and rights in fe¬ 
curity. A wadfet (from wad or pledge) is a right, by Wadfet. 
which lands, or other heritable fubjeds, are impigno- 
rated by the proprietor to his creditor in fecurity of 
his debt; and, like other heritable rights, is perfeded 
by feifin. The debtor, who grants the wadfet, and 
has the right of reverfion, is called the reverfer; and 
the creditor, receiver of the wadfet, is called the wad- 
fetter. 

2. Wadfets, by the prefent pradice, are commonly 
made out in the form of mutual contrads, in which 
one party fells the land, and the other grants the right 
of reverfion. When the right of reverfion is thus in¬ 
corporated in the body of the wadfet, it is effedual 
without regiftration; becaufe the Angular fucceffor in 
the wadfet is, in that cafe, fufficiently certified of the 
reverfion, though it be not regiftered, by looking into 
his own right, which bears it*in gremio. But where 
the right of reverfion is granted in a feparate writing, 
it is ineffedual agqinft the fingular fucceffor of the 
wadfetter, unlefs it be regiftered in the regifter of fei- 
fins within 60 days after the date of the feifin upon 
the wadfet. 

3. Rights of reverfion are generaS^eJ^emed Jlriai Reverfion 
juris ; yet they go to heirs, though heirs ftiould not is JtriSH 
be mentioned, unlefs there be fome claufe in the right , 3 uris - 
difeovering the intention of parties, that the reverfion 
ftiould be perfonal to the reverfer himfelf. In like 
manner, though the right ftiould not exprefs a power 

to redeem from the wadfetter’s heir, as well as from 
himfelf, redemption will be competent againft the heir. 

All the lawyers have affirmed, that reverfions cannot 

4 Q_ be 
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Law of be affigned, wnlefs they are taken so affignees; but 
Scotland. fr om the favour of legal diligence, they may be ad¬ 
judged. 

till mP " 4' ^ ever ^ l0ns commonly leave the reverfer at liberty 
•' to redeem the lands quandocunque, without reftridion 
•In point of time; but a claufe is adjeded to fome re- 
verfions, that if the debt be not paid againft a deter¬ 
minate day, the right of the reverfion lb all be irritated, 
and the lands (hall become the irredeemable property 
•of the wadfetter. Neverthelefs, the irritancy being 
penal, as in wadfets, where the fum lent falls always 
lhort of the value of the lands, the right of redemp¬ 
tion is by indulgence continued to the reverfer, even 
after the term has expired, while the irritancy is not 
declared. But the reverfer, if he does not take the 
Benefit of this indulgence within 40 years after the 
lapfe of the term, is cut out of it by prefcription. 

5. If the reverfer would redeem his lands, he mull 
«fe an order of redemption againft the wadfetter : the 
firft ftep of which is premonition (or notice given un¬ 
der form of inftrument) to the wadfetter, to appear at 
the time and place appointed by the reverfion, then 
and there to receive payment of his debt, and there¬ 
upon to renounce his right of wadfet. In the volun¬ 
tary redemption of a right of wadfet holden bafe, a 
renunciation duly regiftered re-eftablifhes the reverfer 
in the full right of the lands. Where the wadfet was 
granted to be holden of the granter’s fuperior, the fu- 
perior mull receive the reverfer, on payment of a year’s 
• rent, if he produce a difpofition from the wadfetter, 
(Containing procuratory of refignation. If, at execu¬ 
ting the wadfet, the fuperior has granted letters of 
Letters of regrefs, i. e. an obligation again to enter the reverfer 
tegref*. .upon redemption of the lands, he will be obliged to 

• receive him, without payment of the year’s rent. But 
letters of regrefs will not have this effed againft fin- 
.gular fucceffors in the fuperiority, if they are not re¬ 
giftered in the regifter of reverfions. All wadfets that 
remain perfonal rights, are extinguilhed by Ample dif- 
charges, though they ftiould not be recorded. 

ttcdemp- 6. If the wadfetter either does not appear at the 
tion money time and place appointed, or refufes the redenjption- 
' jrnoney, the reverfer muft confign it under form of in- 
rftrument, in the hands of the perfon appointed in the 
right of reverfion; or, if no perfon be named, in 

• the hands of the clerk to the bills, a clerk of feflion, 
or any refponfal perfon. An inftrument of configna- 
tion, with the confignatory’s receipt of the money con- 
figned, completes the order of redemption, ftops the 
farther currency of intereft againft the reverfer, and 
founds in him an adion for declaring the order to be 
■formal, and the lands to be redeemed in confequence 
■of it. 

7. After decree of declarator is obtained, by which 
the lands are declared to return to the debtor, the 
configned money, which comes in place of the lands, 
becomes the wadfetter’s, who therefore can charge the 
confignatory upon letters of horning to deliver it up 
to him; but, becaufe the reverfer may, at any time 
before decree, pafs from his order, as one may do from 
any other ftep of diligence, the configned fums con¬ 
tinue to belong to the reverfer, and the wadfetter’s 
intereft in the wadfet continues heritable till that pe¬ 
riod, 

2 , If the wadfetter choofes to have his money ra¬ 


ther than the lands, he muft require from the reverfer, Law of 
under form of inftrument, the fums due by the wad- Scotland.^ 
fet, in terms of the right. The wadfet-fums continue "~ v ” 
heritable, notwithftanding requifition, which may be 
paffed from by the wadfetter even after the reverfer 
has configned the redemption-money in confequence 
thereof. 

9. Wadfets are either proper or improper. A pro- Wadfets 
per wadfet is that whereby it is agreed, that the ufe P ro P er an <l 
of the land fimll go for the ufe of the money; fo that im l jro P er * 
the wadfetter takes his hazard of the rents, and enjoys 

them without accounting, in fatisfadion, or in folulum 
of his intereft. 

10. In an improper wadfet, the reverfer, if the rent 
ftiould fall lhort of the intereft, is taken bound to 
make up the deficiency 5 if it amounts to more, the 
wadfetter is obliged to impute the excrefcence towards 
extinction of the capital; And, as foon as the whole 
fums, piincipal and intereft, are extinguilhed by the 
wadfetter’s pofleffion, he may be compelled to renounce, 
or diveft himfelf in favour of the reverfer. 

ix. If the wadfetter be intitled by his right to en¬ 
joy the rents without accounting, and if at the fame 
time the reverfer be fubjed to the hazard of their 
deficiency, fuch contrad is juftly declared ufurious: 
and alfo in all proper wadfets wherein any unreafonable 
advantage has been taken of the debtor, the wadfetter 
muft (by ad 1661), during the not requifition of the 
fum lent, either quit his pofleffion to the debtor, upon 
his giving fecurity to pay the intereft, or fubjed him¬ 
felf to account for the furplus-rents, as in improper 
wadfets. 

12. Infeftments of annual rent, the nature of which Right of 
has been explained, are alfo redeemable rights. A ^mualrenf. 
right of annual rent does not carry the property of the 

lands; but it creates a real nexus or burden upon the 
property, for payment of the intereft or annualrent 
contained in the right; and confequently the bygone 
interefts due upon it are debita fundi. The annualren- 
ter may therefore either infill; in a reaj. adion for ob¬ 
taining letters of poinding the ground, or fue the te¬ 
nant in a perfonal adion towards the payment of his 
paft intereft: and in a competition for thofe rents, the 
nnnualrenter’s preference will not depend on his having 
ufed a poinding of the ground, for his right was com¬ 
pleted by the leifin; the power of poinding the ground, 
ariling from that antecedent right, is mere facultatis, 
and need not be exercifed, if payment can be otherwife 
got. As it is only the intereft of th.e fum lent which 
is a burden upon the lands, the annualrenter, if he 
wants his principal fum, cannot recover it either by 
poinding or by a perfonal adion againft the debtor’s 
tenants; but muft demand it from the debtor himfelf, 
on his perfonal obligation in the bond, either by requi¬ 
fition, or by a charge of letters of horning, according 
as the right is drawn, 

13. Rights of annualrent, being fervitudes upon the 
property, and confequently confident with the right of 
property in the debtor, may be extinguilhed without 
refignation. 

14. Infeftments in fecurity are another kind of re- Rights of 
deemable lights (now frequently ufed in place of rights fecurity. 
of annualrent), by which the receivers are infeft in the 

lands themfclves, and not fimply in an annualrent forth 
of them, for fecurity of the principal fums, intereft, 

and 
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Law of and penalty, contained in the rights. If an infeftment 
Scotland. ; n f ecU rity be granted to a creditor, he may thereupon 
enter into the immediate poffeflion of the lands or an- 
nualrent for his payment. They are extinguiftied as 
rights of annualrent. 

15. All rights of annualrent, rights in fecurity, and 
generally whatever conftitutes a real burden on the 
fee, may be the ground of an adjudication, which is 
preferable to all adjudications, or other diligences, 
intervening between the date of the right and of the 
adjudication deduced on it; not only for the princi¬ 
pal fum contained in the right, but alfo for the whole 
paft intereft contained in the adjudication. This pre¬ 
ference arifes from the nature of real debts, or debi- 
ta fundi: but in order to obtain it for the intereft of 
the intereft accumulated in the adjudication, fuch ad¬ 
judication muft proceed on a procefs of poinding the 
ground. 

ckx. Sect. IX. Of Servitudes. 

Different Servitude is a burden affedling lands, or other he- 
kimls of ritable fubjeits, whereby the proprietor is cither re- 
ervitu e. p ra j nec j f rom the full ufe of what is his own, or is obli¬ 
ged to fuffer another to do fomething upon it. Servi¬ 
tudes are either natural, regal, or conventional. Na¬ 
ture itfelf may be faid to conftitute a fervitude upon 
inferior tenements, whereby they muft receive the wa¬ 
ter that falls from thofe that Hand on higher ground. 
Legal fervitudes are eftablifhed by ftatute or cuftom, 
from confiderations of public^policy ; among which 
may be numbered the reftraints laid upon the pro¬ 
prietors of tenements within the city of Edinburgh. 
There is as great a variety of conventional fervitudes, 
as there are ways by which the exercife of property 
may be reftrained by paftion in favour of another. 

2. Conventional fervitudes are conftituted, either by 
grant, where the will of the party burdened is expreffed 
in writing : or by prefeription, where his confent is pre¬ 
fumed from his acquiefcence in the burden for 40 years. 
A fervitude conftituted by writing, or grant, is not 
effectual againft the granter’s Angular fucceffors, unlefs 
the grantee has been in the ufe or exercife of his right : 
but they are valid againft the granter and his heirs, 
even without ufe. In fervitudes that may be acquired 
by prefeription, 40 years exercife of the right is fuf- 
ficient, without any title in writing, other than a char¬ 
ter and feifin of the lands to which the fervitude is 
claimed to be due. 

3. Servitudes conftituted by grant are not effectual, 
in a queftion with the fuperior of the tenement bur¬ 
dened with the fervitude, unlefs his confent be adhi¬ 
bited; for a fuperior cannot be hurt by his vaffal’s 
deed : but where the fervitude is acquired by preferip¬ 
tion, the confent of the fuperior, whofe right afforded 
him a good title to interrupt, is implied. A fervitude 
by grant, though followed only by a partial poffeflion, 
muft be governed, as to its extent, by the tenor of the 
grant; but a fervitude by prefeription is limited by the 
meafure or degree of the ufe had by him who preferibes : 
agreeably to the maxim, Tantum preeferiptum, quantum 
poffejjum. 

Predial 4. Servitudes are either predial or perfonal. Predial 
fervitudes. fervitudes are burdens impofed upon one tenement, in 
favour of another tenement. That to which the fervi¬ 


tude is due is called the dominant, and that which owes Law of 
it is called the fervient tenement. No perfon can have Scnt ' aru ^~ 
right to a predial fervitude, if he is not proprietor of v " 
fome dominant tenement that may have benefit by it; 
for that right is annexed to a tenement, and fo cannot 
pafs from one perfon to another, unlefs fome tenement 
goes along with it. 

5. Predial fervitudes are divided into rural fervitudes, Rura j f 
or of lands ; and urban fervitudes, or of houfes. The vitudea. 
rural fervitudes of the Romans were iter, a 8 us, via, 
aquadublus, aquahaujlus, and jus pafeendi pecoris. Si¬ 
milar fervitudes may be conftituted of a foot-road, 
horfe-road, cart-road, dams, and aquedufts, water¬ 
ing of cattle, and pafturage. The right of a high¬ 
way is not a fervitude conftituted in favour of a parti¬ 
cular tenement, but is a right common to all travellers. 

The care of high-ways, bridges, and ferries, is com¬ 
mitted to the fheriffs, juftices of peace, and commiflion- 
ers of fupply in each Ihire. 

6. Common pafturage, or the right of feeding one’s 
cattle upon the property of another, is fometimes con¬ 
ftituted by a general claufe of pafturage in a charter or 
difpofition, without mentioning the lands burdened ; 
in which cafe, the right comprehends whatever had 
been formerly appropriated to the lands difponed out 
of the granter’s own property, and likewife all paftu¬ 
rage due to them out of other lands. When a right of 
pafturage is given to feveral neighbouring proprietors, 
on a moor or common belonging to the granter, in¬ 
definite as to the number of cattle to be paftured, the 
extent of their feveral rights is to be proportioned ac¬ 
cording to the number that each of them can fodder in 
winter upon his own dominant tenement. 

7. The chief fervitudes of houfes among the Ro- Urban fer- 
mans were thofe of fupport, viz. tigni immittendi, and vituJes. 
oneris ferendi. The firft was the right of fixing in our 
neighbours wall a joift or beam from our houfe : the 

fecond was that of refting the weight of one’s houfe 
upon his neighbour’s wall. 

8. Where different floors or ftories of the fame 
houfe belong to different perfons, as is frequent in 
the city of Edinburgh, the property of the houfe can¬ 
not be faid to be entirely divided ; the roof remains 
a common roof to the whole, and the area on which 
the houfe Hands fupports the whole; fo that there is a 
communication of property, in confequence of which 
the proprietor of the ground-floor muft, without the 
conftitution of any fervitude, uphold it for the fupport 
of the upper, and the owner of the higheft ftory muft 
uphold that as a cover to the lower. When the 
higheft floor is divided into garrets among the feveral 
proprietors, each proprietor is obliged, according to 
this rule, to uphold that part of the, roof which covers 
his own garret. 

9. No proprietor can build, fo as to throw the rain¬ 
water falling from his own houfe, immediately upon 
his neighbour’s ground, without a fpecial fervitude, 
which is called of Jlillicide ; but, if it falls within his 
own property, though at the fmalleft diftance from the 
march, the owner of the inferior tenement muft re¬ 
ceive it. 

10. The fervitudes altius non tollendi, et non officien- 
di luminibus vel profpedui, reftrain proprietors from rai- 
fing their houfes beyond a certain height, or from ma¬ 
king any building whatfoever that may hurt the light 

4 Q^2 or 
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Law of or profpedl of the dominant tenement. Thefe fervi- aftridted, with the exceptions, i. Of feed and horfe- Law of 
Saotland. tudes cannot be conftituted by prefcription alone : for, corn, which are deftined to ufes inconfiftent with grind- Scotland, 
though a proprietor (hould have his houfe ever fo low, ing ; and, 2. Of the farm duties due to the landlord, v 
or lhould not have built at all upon his grounds for 40 if they are delivered in grain not grinded. But, if the 
years together, he is prefumed to have done fo for his rent be payable in meal, flour, or malt, the grain of 
own conveniency or profit; and therefore cannot be which thefe are made mull be manufadtured in the do- 
barred from afterwards building a houfe on his proper- minantmiil. 

ty, or raifing it to what height he pleafes, unlefs he be 16. The thirlage of invc.Ba et illata is feldom confti- 
tied down by his own confent. tuted but againft the inhabitants of a borough or vil- 

Servitude 1 1 - There are two predial fervitudes to which the lage, that they fhall grind all the unmanufactured grain 
offealand Romans were ftrangers, viz. that of fuel or feal and they import thither at the dominant mill. Multure, 

divot. divot, and thirlage. The firlt is a right, by which therefore, cannot be exadted in a thirlage of invcBa et 

the owner of the dominant tene-ment may turn up peats, Mala, lor flour or oat-meal brought into the fervient 

turfs, feals, or divots, from the ground of the fervient, tenement, unlefs the importer had bought it in grain, 
and carry them off either for fuel, or thatch, or the and grinded it at another mill. The fame grain that 
other ufes of his own tenement. owes multure, as granum crefcens, to the mill in whofe 

Thirlage. I2 . Thirlage is that fervitude, by which lands are thirl it grew, if it (hall be afterwards brought within a 
aftridted, or thirled, to a particular mill; and the pof- borough where the inveBa et illata are thirled, muft pay 

feflors bound to grind their grain there, for payment a fecond multure to the proprietor of that dominant 

ef certain multures and fequels as the agreed price of tenement; but, where the right of thefe two thirlages 

grinding. In this fervitude, the mill is the dominant is in the fame proprietor, he cannot exadtboth. Where 
tenement, and the lands aftridted (which are called al- lands are thirled in general terms, without exprefling 
fo the thirl or fucken) the fervient. Multure is the the particular nature of the fervitude, the lighteft thir- 
quantity of grain or meal payable to the proprietor of lage is prefumed, from the favour of liberty; but in 
the mill, or to the multerer his tackfman. The fe- the aftridtion of a borough or village, where there is 
quels are the fmall quantities given to the fervants, un- no growing grain which can be the fubjedt of thirlage, 

der the name of knavejhip, bannock, and lock or gowpen. the aftridfion of inveBa et illata muft be neceffarily un- 

The quantities paid to the mill by the lands not a- derftood. 

ftridtsd, are generally proportioned to the value of the 17. Thirlage, in the general cafe, cannot be efta- 
labour, and are called out town or out fucken multures; blifhed by prefcription alone, for iis qucc funi mem fa- 
but thofe paid by the thirl are ordinarily higher, and' cultatis non prefcribitur ; but where one has paid for 
are called in town or in fucken multures. 40 years together the heavy infucken multures, the 

13. Thirlage may be conflituted by a land-holder, flighted title in writing will fubjedt his lands. Thir- 

when, in the difpofition of certain lands, he aftridts lage may, contrary to the common rule, be conftituted 
them to his own mill; or when, in the difpofition of a by prefcription alone, 1. Where one pays to a mill a 
mill, he aftridls his own lands to the mill difponed; or certain fum, or quantity of grain yearly, in name of 
when, in letting his lands, he makes it a condition in multure, whether he grinds at it or not (called dry 
the tacks. The grant of a mill with the general claufe multure). 2. In mills of the king’s property; which 
of multures, without Specifying the lands aftridted, is conftituted jure corona, without titles in writing ; 
conveys the thirlage of all the lands formerly aftridted and, where he derives right from another, his titles 
to that mill, whether they were the property of the are more liable to be loft. This is extended in prac- 
granter, or of a third party. tice to mills belonging to church-lands, where thirty 

14. A lefs formal conftitution ferves to aftridt ba- years poffeflion is deemed equivalent to a title in wri- 
rony-lands to the mill of the barony, than is neceflary ting, from a prefumption that their rights were de¬ 
in any other thirlage ; which perhaps proceeds from ftroyed at the reformation. Though thirlage itfelf 
the efFedts of the union betwixt the two. Hence, if a cannot be conftituted by mere pofleffion, the proportion 
baron makes over the mill of a barony cum multuris, of multure payable to the dominant tenement may be 
or cum aJlnBis multuris, it infers an aftridfion of the fo fixed. 

barony lands to the mill conveyed, although they had not 18. The pofleflors of the lands aftridted are bound 
formerly been aftridted. But if, prior to the baron’s to uphold the mill, repair the dam-dykes and aque- 
conveyance of his mill cum multuris, he had fold any dudts, and bring home the millftones. Thefe fervices, . 
part of the barony-lands to another cum multuris, the though not expreffed in the conftitution, are implied, 
firft Purchafer’s lands are not aftridted by the pofterior 19. Servitudes, being reftraints upon property, are Servitudes 
grant ; for a right of lands with the multures, implies JlriBi juris : they are not therefore prefumed, if the ar efridi 
a freedom of thefe lands from thirlage. adts upon which they are claimed can be explained con-A" J * 

15. Thirlage is either, 1. Of grindable corns : or, fiftently with freedom ; and, when fervitudes are con- 
2. Of all growing corns; or, 3. Of the inveBa et il- ftituted, they ought to be ufed in the way leaft bur- 
lata, i. e. of all the grain brought within the thirl, denfome to the fervient tenement. Hence, one who 
though of another growth. Where the thirlage is of has a fervitude of peats upon his neighbour’s mofs, is 
grindable grain, it is in pradtice reftridled to the corns not at liberty to extend it for the ufe of any manufac- 
which the tenants have occafion to grind, either for the ture which may require an extraordinary expence of 
fupport of their families, or for other ufes; the furplus fuel; but muft confine it to the natural ufes of the do- 
may be carried out of the thirl unmanufadtured, with- minant tenement. 

out being liable in multure. Where it is of the grana 20. Servitudes are extinguifhed, (1.) Confujione > 
erefeentia, the whole grain growing upon the thirl is when the perfon comes to be proprietor of the domi¬ 
nant 
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Law of nant and fervient tenements; for res fua nomini fi-rvit, 

Scotland. anc j t j le u p e t j le proprietor thereafter makes of the fer¬ 
vient tenement is not jure fervitutis, but is an act of 
property. (2) By the perillung either of the domi¬ 
nant or fervient tenement. (3.) Servitudes are loft non 
utendo, by the dominant tenement negledting to ufe the 
right for 40 years ; which is confidered as .1 derelic¬ 
tion of it, though he who has the fervient tenement 
fhould have made no interruption by doing a£ls con 
trary to the fervitude. 

21. Perfonal fervitudes are thofe by which the pro¬ 
perty of a fubjett is burdened, in favour, not of a te¬ 
nement, but of a perfon. The only perfonal fervi- 

Liferent. tude known in law, is ufufruft or liferent; which 
is a right to ufe and enjoy a thing during life, the 
fubftance of it being preferved. A liferent cannot 
therefore be conftituted upon things which perifh in the 
ufe ; and though it may upon fubjefts which gradual¬ 
ly wear out by time, as houfehold furniture, &c. yet 
it is generally applied to heritable fill)jeels. He whofe 
property is burdened, is ufually called the Jlar. 

Liferents. 22. Liferents are divided into conventional and le¬ 
gal. Conventional liferents are either fimple, or by 
refervation. A fimple liferent , or by a feparate con- 
ftitution, is that which is granted by the proprietor in 
favour of another : And this fort, contrary to the na¬ 
ture of predial fervitudes, requires feifin in order to af- 
fedt lingular fticceffors; for a liferent of lands is, in 
ftridt fpeech, not a fervitude, but a right refembling 
property which conftitutes the liferenter valfal for life; 
and fmgular fuccelfors have no way of difeovering a life¬ 
rent-right, which perhaps is not yet commenced, but 
by the records ; whereas, in predial fervitudes, the con- 
ftant ufe of the dominant tenement makes them pub¬ 
lic. The proper right of liferent is intranfmiffible; 
qjfibus ufufruSuarii inharet: When the profits of the 
liferented fubjed are tranfmitted to another, the right 
becomes merely perfonal: for it intitles the affignee 
to the rent, not during his own life, but his cedent’s; 
and is therefore carried by fimple affignation, without 
feifin. 

23. A liferent by refervation, is that which a pro¬ 
prietor referves to himfe'lf in the fame writing by which 
he conveys the fee to another. It requires no feifin ; 
for the granter’s former feifin, which virtually included 
the liferent, full fubfifts as to the lif#ent which is ex- 
prefsly referved. In c«njund infeftments taken to huf¬ 
band and wife, the wife’s right cf conjund fee refolves, 
in the general cafe, into a liferent. 

Terce. 24. Liferents, by law, are the terce and the cour- 
tefy. The terce (tertia) is a liferent competent by¬ 
law to widows, who have not accepted of fpecial pro- 
vifions, in the third of the heritable fubjeds in which 
their hulbands died infeft; and takes place only where 


the marriage has fubfifted for year and day, or where 
a child has been born alive cf it (a). 

25. The terce is not limited to lands, but extends 
to teinds, and to fervitudes and other burdens affeding 
lands; thus, the widow is intitled, in the right of her 
terce, to a liferent of the third of the fums fecured, ei¬ 
ther by rights of annualrent, or by rights in fecurity. 
In improper wadfets, the terce is a third of the fum 
lent: In thofe that are proper, it is a third of the wad- 
fet lands ; or, in cafe of redemption, a third of the re¬ 
demption money. Neither rights of reverfion, fupe- 
riority, nor patronage, fall under the terce ; for none of 
thefe have fixed profits, and fo are not proper fubjeds 
for the widow’s fubfiftence ; nor tacks ; becaufe they are 
not feudal rights. Burgage-tenements are alfo exclu¬ 
ded from it, the reafon of which is not fo obvious. 
Since the hufband’s feifin is both the meafure and fecu¬ 
rity of the terce, fuch debts or diligences alone, as ex¬ 
clude the hufband’s feifin, can prevail over it. 

26. Where a terce is due out of lands burdened with 
a prior terce ftill fubfifting, the fecond tercer has only 
right to a third of the two thirds that remain unaffeded 
by the firft terce. But upon the death of the firft wi¬ 
dow, whereby the lands are difburdened of her terce,. 
the leffer terce becomes enlarged, as if the firft had 
never exifted. A widow, who has accepted of a fpe¬ 
cial provifion from her hufband, is thereby excluded 
from the terce, unlefs fuch provifion fhall contain a 
claufe that fhe fhall have right to both. 

27. The widow has no title of pofleffion, and fo can¬ 
not receive the rents in virtue of her terce, till fhe be 
ferved to it; and in order to this, fhe muft obtain a 
brief out of the chancery, direded to the fherilf, who 
calls an inqueft, to take proof that fhe was wife to the 
deceafed, and that her hufband died infeft in the fub¬ 
jeds contained in the brief. The fervice or fentence 
of the jury, finding thefe points proved, does, without 
the neceffity of a retour to the chancery, intitle the 
wife to enter into the pofleffion ; but fhe can only pofi 
fefs with the heir pro indivifo, and fo cannot remove 
tenants till the fherilf kens her to her terce, or divides 
the lands between her and the heir. In this divifion, 
after determining by lot or kavil, whether to begin by 
the fun or the fhade, i. e. by the eaft or the weft, the 
fheriff fets oft^he two firft acres for the heir, and the 
third forthe widow. Sometimes the divifion is execu¬ 
ted, by giving one entire farm to the widow, and two 
of equal value to the heir. The widow’s right is not 
properly conftituted by this fervice ; it was conftituted 
before by the hufband’s feifin; and fixed by his death ; 
the fervice only declares it, and fo intitles her to the 
third part of the rents retro to her hufband’s death, 
preferable to any rights that may have affedted the 
lands in the intermediate period between that and her 

own 


(a) In the cafe referred to, when treating of the effedts of diflolution of marriage within the year with¬ 
out a living child, and where no fpecial provifions had been granted to, or accepted by, the widow ; fhe did 
not demand her legal provifions of terce or jus reliBce, but merely infilled, that as widow file was intitled to be 
alimented out of the heritable eftate of which her hufband died pofle ; 1 : So that the decifion in that cafe can¬ 
not fo properly be faid to be an alteration in the law, as an equita'-'e mterpofition of the court of feflion, in 
their capacity as a court of equity, in order to grant a fubfiftence to the widow of a man whofe eftate was 
fully fufficient, and who, it could not reafonably be prefumed, would have inclined that his widow fhould be 
left deftitute, when his eftate went perhaps to a diftant feries of heirs. 
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Law of own fervice. The relict, if fhe was reputed to be law- 

Scotland.^ f u l w ife t0 the deceafed, mud be ferved, notwithHand¬ 
ing any objections by the heir againft the marriage, 
which may be afterwards tried by the commiffary. 

Courtefy. 28. Courtefy is a liferent given by law, to the fur- 
viving hufband, of all his wife’s heritage in which fhe 
died infeft, if there was a child of the marriage bom 
alive. A marriage, though of the longeft continuance, 
gives no right to the courtefy, if there was no iffue of 
it. The child born of the marriage mult be the mo¬ 
ther’s heir : If fhe had a child of the former marriage, 
who is to fucceed to her eftate, the hufband has no 
right to the courtefy while fuch child is alive : fo that 
the courtefy is dug to the hufband, rather as father to 
an heir, than as hufband to an heirefs. Heritage is 
here oppofed to conqueft; and fo is to be understood 
only of the heritable rights to which the wife fucceed- 
ed as heir to her anceftors, excluding what fhe herfelf 
had acquired by Angular titles. 

29. Becaufe the hufband enjoys the liferent of his 
wife’s whole heritage, on a lucrative title, he is con- 
fidered as her temporary reprefentative ; and fo is liable 
in payment of all the yearly burdens chargeable on tire 
fubjeft, and of the current intereft of all her debts, 
real and perfonal, to the value of the yearly rent he 
enjoys by the courtefy. The courtefy needs no folem- 
nity to its conftitution : That right which the hufband 
had to the rents of his wife’s eftate during the mar¬ 
riage, jure maritl, is continued with him after her 
death, under the name of courtefy, by an aft of the 
law itfelf. As in the terce, the hufband’s feifin is the 
ground and meafttre of the wife’s right; fo in the cour¬ 
tefy, the wife’s feifin is the foundation of the hufband’s ; 
and the two rights are, in all other refpefts, ef the 
fame nature; if it is not that the courtefy extends to 
burgage holdings, and to fuperiorities. 

30. All liferenters muft ufe their right falva ret ful- 
Jlantia : whatever therefore is part of the fee itfelf, 
cannot be incroached on by the liferenter, e. g. woods 
or growing timber, even for the neceffary ufes of the 
liferented tenement. But, where a coppice or Jilva 
atdua has been divided into hags, one of which was in 
ufe to be cut annually by the proprietor, the liferenter 
may continue the former yearly cuttings; becaufe thefe 
are confidered as the annual fruits the fubjeri was in¬ 
tended to yield, and fo the proper fubjedl of a liferent. 

31. Liferenters are bound to keep the fubjedl life- 
rented in proper repair. They are alfo burdened with 
the alimony of the heir, where he has not enough for 
maintaining himfelf. The bare right of apparency 
founds the adtion againft the liferenter. It is a burden 
perfonal to the liferenter himfelf, and cannot be thrown 
upon his adjudging creditors as coming in his place 
by their diligences. Liferenters are alfo fubjedted to 
the payment of the yearly ceffes, ftipends, &c. falling 
due during their right, and to all other burdens that 
attend the fubjedt liferented. 

32. Liferent is extinguifhed by the liferenter’s death. 
That part of the rents which the liferenter had a pro¬ 
per right to, before his death, falls to his executors ; 
the reft, as never having been in bonis of the deceafed, 
goes to the fiar. Martinmas and Whitfunday are, by 
cuftom, the legal terms of the payment of rent: 
confequently, if a liferenter of lands furvives the term 
of Whitfunday, his executors are intitled to the half 


of that year’s rent, becaufe it was due the term before Lnw of 
his death ; and if he furvives the term of Martinmas, Scotland, 
they have right to the whole. If the liferenter, being v ‘ 
in the natural pofteffion, and having firft fowed the 
ground,fhould die,even before Whitfunday,hisexecutors 
are intitled to the whole crop, in refpedt that both feed 
and induftry were his. In a liferent of money confti- 
tuted by a moveable bond, the executors have a right 
to the intereft, down to the very day of the liferenter’s 
death, where no terms are mentioned for the payment 
thereof; but in the cafe of an heritable bond, or of a 
money liferent fecured on land, the interefts of life- 
renter and fiar (or of heir and executor, for the fame 
rules ferve to fix the interefts of both) are both go¬ 
verned by the legal terms of land-rent, without regard 
to the conventional. 

Sect. L, Of Jewels* cftxi. 

Teinds, or tithes, are that liquid proportion of Teinds, 
rents or goods, which is due to churchmen, for 
performing divine fervice, or exercifing the other fpiri- 
tual functions proper to their feveral offices. Moft of 
the canonifts affirm, that the precife proportion of a 
tenth, not only of the fruits of the ground, but of what 
is acquired by perfonal induftry, is due to the Chriftian 
clergy, of divine right, which they therefore call the 
proper patrimony of the church; though it fs certain 
that titles, in their infancy, were given, not to the 
clergy alone, but to lay-monks who were called pan- 
pires, and to other indigent perfons. Charles the Great 
was the firft . fecular prince who acknowledged this 
right in the church. It appears to have been recei¬ 
ved in Scotland as far back as David I. 

2. The perfon employed by a cathedral church or 
monaftery to ferve the cure in any church annexed was 
called a -vicar, becaufe he held the church,not in his own 
right, but in the right or vice of his employers ; and fo 
was removeable at pleafure, and had no fhare of the 
benefice, other than what they thought fit to allow him: 
but, in the courfe of time, the appellation of vicar was 
limited to thofe who were made perpetual, and who 
got a ftated lhare of the benefice for their incumbency ; 
from whence arofe the diftindtion of benefices into par- 
fonages and vicarages. 

3. Parfonagesteinds are the teinds of com; and they 
are fo called becaufe they are due to the parfon or other 
titular of the benefice. Vicarage teinds are the fmall 
teinds of calves, lint, hemp, eggs, See, which were com¬ 
monly given by the titular to the vicar who ferved the 
cure ill his place. The firft fort was univerfally due, 
unlefs in the cafe of their infeudation to laics, or of a pon¬ 
tifical exemption ; but, by the cuftoms of almoft all 
Chriftendom, the lefter teinds were not demanded where 
they had not been in ufe to be paid. By the practice 
of Scotland, the teinds of animals, or of tilings pro¬ 
duced from animals, as lambs, wool, calves, are due 
though not accuftomed to be paid; but roots, herbs, &c. 
are not tithable, unlefs ufe of payment be proved r 
neither are perfonal teinds (i.e. the tenth of what one 
acquires by his own induftry) acknowledged by the 
law : yet they have been found due, when fupported by 
40 years pofteffion. 

4. The parfon who was intitled to the teind of corns, 
made his right effetfual, either by accepting of a cer¬ 
tain 
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tain number of teind-bolls yearly from the proprietor which was therefore called fche ting’s eafe. The propri- Law of 
in fatisfadlion of it; or, more frequently, by drawing etor filing for a valuation gets the leading of his own Scotland. 
or feparating upon the field his own tenth part of the teinds as foon as his fuit commences providing he does 
corns, after they were reaped, from the ftock or the not allow proteftation to be extracted againft him for 
remaining nine-tenths of the crop, and carrying it off not infilling. 

to his own granaries ; which is called drawn teind. 9. Where the proprietor infilled alfo for a fale of his 

5. After the reformation, James, VI. confidercd him- teinds, the titular was obliged to fell them at nine years 
felf as proprietor of all the church-lands ; partly be- purchafe of the valued teind-duty. If the purfuer had 
caufe the purpofes for which they had been granted a tack of his own teinds not yet expired; or if the 
were declared fuperllitious : and partly, in confequcnce defender was only tackl'man of the teinds, and fo could 
of the relignations which he, and queen Mary his mo- not give the purfuer an heritable right; an abatement 
ther, had procured from the beneficiaries : and even as of the price was to be granted accordingly by the com- 
to the teinds, though the reformed clergy alfo claimed milfioners. 

them as the patrimony of the church, the fovereign did 1 o. There is no provifion in the decrees-arbitral, for 
not fubmit to that doftrine farther than extended to a felling the teinds granted for the fuftentation of mini- 
competent provifion for minillers. He therefore eredled llers, univerfities, fchools, or hofpitals, becaufe thefe 
or fecularifed feveral abbacies and priories into temporal were to continue, as a perpetual fund, for the mainte- 
lordlhips; the grantees of which were called fometimes nance of the perfons or focieties to whom they were 
lords of erection, and fometimes titulars, as having by their appropriated ; and they are exprefsly declared not fub- 
grants the fame title to the eredted benefices that mon- je< 5 t to fale, by 1690, c. 30.—1693, c. 23. By the lad 
afteries had formerly. of thefe adts, it is alfo provided, that the teinds be- 

6. As the crown's revenue fullered greatly by thefe longing to bifhops, which had then fallen to the crown 
erections, the temporality of all church benefices (i.e. upon the abolifhing of epifcopacy, fhould not be fub- 
church lands) was,by 1587. c. 29, annexed to the crown, jedl to fale as long as they remained with the crown 
That ftatute excepts from the annexation fuch benefices not difpofed of ; nor thofe which the proprietor, who 
as were ellablifhed before the reformation in laymen, had right both to floak and teind, referved to himfelf 
whofe rights the legiflature had no intention to weaken, in a fale or feu of the lands. But, though none of thefe 
Notwithftanding this llatute, his majelly continued to tiends can be fold, they may be valued. 

make farther erections, which were declared null by 11. The king, by the decrees arbitral, declared his King’s 
1592, c. 1 19. with an exception of fuch as had been made own right to the fuperiorities of eredlion which had right to 
in favour of lords of parliament fincethe general aft of been refigned to him by the fubmiffion, referving to the.fuperi- 
annexation in 1587. the titulars the feu-duties thereof, until payment by 

7. King Charles I. foon after his fucceffion, raifed a himfelf to them of 1000 merks Scots for every chal- 
redudtion of all thefe erections, whether granted before dern of feu-vidtual, and for each 100 merks of feu du- 
or after the aft of annexation, upon the grounds men- ty ; which right of redeeming the feu-duties was af- 
tioned at length by Mr Forbes iiv his treatife of tithes, terwards renounced by the crown. If the church- 
p. 259. At lad the whole matter was referred to the valfal fhould contest to hold his lands of the titular, 
king himfelf by four feveral fubmiffions or compromifes; lie cannot thereafter recur to the crown as his imme- 
in which the parties on one fide were the titulars and diate fuperior. 


their tackfmen, the bifhops with the inferior clergy, and 
the royal boroughs, for the intereft they had in the 
teinds that Were gifted for the provifion of minillers, 
fchools, or hofpitals, within their boroughs ; and, on 
the other part, the proprietors who wanted to have the 
leading of their own teinds. The fubmiflion by the 
titulars contained a furrender into his majelly’s hands 
of the fuperiorities of their feveral ereftions. 

Valuation 8- Upon each of thefe fubmiffions his majefty pro- 
•f teinds. nounced feparate decrees arbitral, dated Sept. 2. 1629, 
which are fubjoined to the adls of parliament of his reign. 
He made it lawful to proprietors to fue the titulars for 
a valuation, and if they thought fit for a fale alfo, of 
their teincls, before the commiffioners named or to be 


12. In explaining what the conflant rent .is by Rules for 
which the teind mufl be valued the following rules fixing the 
are obferved. The rent drawn by the proprietor rent in the 
from the fale of fubjedts that are more properly parts v j lluatl “ n 
of the land than of the fruits, e. g. quarries, minerals, 0 tein *’ 
moffes, &c. is to be deducted from the rental of the 
lands; and alfo the rent of fupernumerary hottfes, 
over and above what is neceffary for agriculture ; and 
the additional rent that may be paid by the tenant, 
in confideration of the proprietor’s undertaking any 
burden that law impofes on the tenant, e. g. uphold¬ 
ing the tenant’s houfes, becaufe none of thefe ar¬ 
ticles are paid properly on account of the fruits. Or¬ 
chards ndufl alfo be dedudted, and mill-rent, becaufe 


named for that purpofe. The rate of teind, when it 
was poffeffed by the proprietor jointly with the ftock, for 
payment of a certain duty to the titular, and fo did not 
admit a feparate valuation, was fixed at a fifth part of 
the conftant yearly rent, which Was accounted a rea- 
fonable furrogatum, in place of a tenth of the increafe. 
Where it was drawn by the titular, and confequently 
might be valued feparately from the ftock, it was to 
be valued as its extent fhould be afeertained upon a 
proof before the commiffioners ; but in this laft valua¬ 
tion, the king diredted the fifth part to be dedudled 
from the proved teind, in favour of the proprietor, 


the profits of a mill arife from induftry; and the 
corns manufadtured there fuffer a valuation as rent 
payable by the tenant, and therefore ought not to be 
valued a fecond time againft the titular as mill-rent- 
The yearly expence of culture ought not to be de¬ 
duced ; for no rent can be produced without it: but, 
if an improvement of rent is made at an uncommon 
expence, e. g. by draining a lake, the proprietor is 
allowed a reafonable abatement on that account. 

13. Notwithftanding the feveral ways of mifapply- TehuPs, 
ing parochial teinds in the times of Popery, foroe few redeems- 
benefices remained entire in the hands of the p;;rfor,s. We > &c * 
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I-a«’ of the mmi tiers planted in thefe, after the reformation, 
Scotland, continued to have the full tight to them, as proper be¬ 
neficiaries : but a power was afterwards granted to the 
patron, to redeem the whole teind from fuch benefici¬ 
aries, upon their getting a competent ftipend modi¬ 
fied to them ; which teind fo redeemed, the patron is 
obliged to fell to the proprietor, at fix years pur- 
chafe. 

14. Some teinds are more diredtly fubjedt to an al¬ 
location for a minifter’s ftipend than others. The 
teinds in the hands of the lay titular fall firft to be 
allocated, who, fince he is not capable to ferve the 
cure in his own perl'on, ought to provide one who 
can, and if the titular, in place of drawing the teind, 
has fet it in tack, the tack-duty is allocated: this fort 
is called free teind. Where the tack-duty, which is 
the titular’s intereft in the teinds, falls fhort, the tack 
itfelf is burdened, or, in other words, the furplus 
teind over and above the tack-duty : but, in this cafe, 
the commiffioners are empowered to recompenfe the 
tackfman, by prorogatmg his tack for fuch a number 
of years as they fhall judge equitable. Where this 
likewife proves deficient, the allocation falls on the 
teinds heritably conveyed by the titular, unlefs he 
has warranted his grant againft future augmentations : 
in which cafe, the teinds of the lands belonging in pro¬ 
perty to the titular himfelfmuft be allocated in the firft 
place. 

15. Where there is fufticiency of free teinds in a parifh, 
the titular may allocate any of them he fhall think fit 
for the minifter’s ftipend, fince they are all his own ; 
unlefs there has been a previous decree of locality : and 
this holds, though the ftipend fhould have been paid 
immemorially out of the teinds of cert fin particular 
lands. This right was frequently abufed by titulars, 
who, asfoon as a proprietor had brought an adtion of 
fale of his teinds, allocated the purfuer’s full teind for 
the ftipend, whereby fuch adtion became ineffectual: it 
was therefore provided, that after citation in a fale of 
teinds, it fhall not be in the titular’s power to allocate 
the purfuer’s teinds folely, but only in proportion with 
the other teinds in the parifh. 

Minifters jg, Minifters glebes are declared free from the pay- 
glebes, &c. ment 0 f teind. Lands cum decimis inclujis are alfo ex- 
from I | ted empted from teind. But in order to exempt lands from 
teinds. payment of teind,it is neceffary that the proprietor prove 

his right thereto, cum decimis inclufis, as far back as the 
above adt of annexation 1587. 

17. Teinds are dehitafrucluum, not fundi. The ac¬ 
tion therefore for bygone teinds is only perfonal, a- 
gainft thofe who have intermeddled, unlefs where the 
titular is infeft in the lands, infecurity of the valued 
teind-duty. Where a tenant is, by his tack, bound 
to pay a joint duty to the landlord for flock and teind, 
without diftinguifhing the rent of each, his defence of 
a Iona fide payment of the whole to the landlord has 
been fuftained in a fuit at the inflance of a laic titular, 
but repelled where a churchman was purifier. In both 
cafes the proprietor who receives fuch rent is liable as 
intermeddler. 

Inhibition 18. In tacks of teinds, as of lands, there is place 
of teinds. f or tac j t relocation: to flop the effect of which,, the 
titular muft obtain and execute an inhibition of teinds 
againft the tackfman ; which differs much from inhibi¬ 
tion of lands (explained under the next fedtionj, and 
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is intended merely to interpel or inhibit the tackfman Law of 
from farther intermeddling. This diligence of inhibi- Scotland, 
tiun may alfo be ufed at the fuit of the titular, againft v * 
any other poffeffor of the teinds; and if the tackfman 
or poffeffor fhall intermeddle after the inhibition is ex¬ 
ecuted, he is liable in afpuilzie. 

19. Lands and teinds pafs by different titles; a difi- 
pofition of lands, therefore, though granted by one 
who has alfo right to the teind, will not carry the 
teind, unlefs it fhall appear from fpecial circumftances 
that a fale of both was defigned by the parties. In lands 
cum decimis inclujis, where the teinds are confolidated with 
the ftock, the right of both muft neceffarily go together 
in all cafes. 

Sect. XI. Of inhibitions. clxxi- 

The conflitutions and tranfmiflion of feudal rights, 
and the burdens with which they are chargeable, being 
now explained, it remains to be confidered how thefe 
rights may be affedted at the fuit of creditors by legal 
diligence. Diligences are certain forms of law where- Diligences, 
by a creditor endeavours to make good his payment, 
either by affecting the perfon of his debtor, or by fe- 
curing the fubjedts belonging to him from alienation, 
or by carrying the property of thefe fubjedts to him- 
felf. They are either real or perfonal. Real diligence 
is that which is proper to heritable or real rights; 
perfonal, is that by which the perfon of the debtor 
may be fecured, or his perfonal eftate affedted. Of 
the firft fort we have two, viz. inhibition and adjudica¬ 
tion. 

2. Inhibition is a perfonal prohibition, which paffes Inhibition, 
by letters under the ftgnet, prohibiting the party inhi¬ 
bited to contradl any debt, or do any deed, by which 

any part of his lands may be alliened or carried off in 
prejudice of the creditor inhibiting. It muff be exe¬ 
cuted againft the debtor, perfonally, or at his dwell- 
ing-houfe, as fummonfes, and thereafter publifhed and 
regiftered in the fame manner with interdidlions, (fee 
N° clxxxiii. 21.) 

3. Inhibition may proceed, either upon a liquid 
obligation, or even on an adtion commenced by a cre¬ 
ditor for making good a claim not yet fuftained by 
the judge; which laft is called inhibition upon a depend¬ 
ing action. The fummons, which conftitutes the de¬ 
pendence, muft be executed againft the debtor before 
the letters of inhibition pafs the fignet ; for no fuit 
can be faid to depend againft one till he be cited in 
it as a defender: but the effect of fuch inhibition is 
fufpended till decree be obtained in the adtion againft 
the debtor ; and in the fame manner, inhibitions on 
conditional debts have no effedt till the condition be 
purified. Inhibitions are not granted, without a trial 
of the caufe, when they proceed on conditional debts. 

And though, in other cafes, inhibitions now pafs of 
courfe, the lords are in life to flay, or recal them, ei¬ 
ther on the debtor’s ihowirg caufe why the diligence 
fhould not proceed, or even ex officio where the ground 
of the diligence is doubtful. 

4. Though inhibitions, by their uniform ftyle, dif- Limited t© 
able the debtor from felling his moveable as well as heritage- 
his heritable eftate, their effedt has been long limited 

to heritage, from the interuption that fuch an em¬ 
bargo upon moveables muft have given to commerce ; 

fo 
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fo that debts contra&ed after inhibition may he the 
foundation of diligence againft the debtor’s perfon and 
' moveable eftate. An inhibition fecures the inhibitor a- 
gainll the alienation, not only of lands that belonged to 
his debtor when he was inhibited, but of thofe that he 
ihall afterwards acquire : but no inhibition can extend to 
fuch after-purchafes as lie in a jurifdidlion where the in¬ 
hibition was not regiflered ; for it could not have extend¬ 
ed to thefe though they had been made prior to the in¬ 
hibition. 

5. This diligence only ftrikes againft the voluntary 
debts or deeds of the inhibited perfon : it does not re- 
ftrain him from granting neceffary deeds, i. e. fuch as 
he was obliged to grant anterior to the inhibition, 
fince he might have been compelled to grant thefe be¬ 
fore the inhibitor had acquired any right by his dili¬ 
gence. By this rule, a wadfetter or annualrenter 
might, after being inhibited, have effedtually renoun¬ 
ced his right to the reverfer on payment, becaufe law 
could have compelled him to it: but to fecure inhibi¬ 
tors againft the effedt of fuch alienations, it is declared 
by adt of federunt of the court of feffion, Feb. 19. 
1680, that, after intimation of the inhibition to the 
reverfer, no renunciation or grant of redemption Ihall 
be fuftained, except upon declarator of redemption 
brought by him, to which the inhibitor mull be made 
a party. 

6. An inhibition is a diligence fimply prohibitory, 
fo that the debt, on which it proceeds, continues per- 
fonal after the diligence : and confequently, the inhi¬ 
bitor, in a queftion with anterior creditors whofe debts 
are not ftruck at by the inhibition, is only preferable 
from the period at which his debt is made real by ad¬ 
judication: and where debts are contradted on heri¬ 
table fecurity, though pofterior to the inhibition, the 
inhibitor’s debt, being perfonal, cannot be ranked with 
them; he only draws back from the creditors ranked 
the fums contained in his diligence. The heir of the 
perfon inhibited is not reftrained from alienation by 
the diligence ufed againft his anceftor ; for the prohi¬ 
bition is perfonal, affecting only the debtor againft 
whom the diligence is ufed. 

7. Inhibitions do not, of themfeives, make void the 
pofterior debts or deeds of the perfon inhibited ; they 


fore the court of feffion. Apprifing, or comprifing, 
was the fentence of a fheriff, or of a meffenger who was 
fpecially conftimted fheriff for that purpol’e, by which 
the heritable rights belonging to the debtor were fold 
for payment of the debt due to the apprifer ; fo that 
appriftngs were, by their original conftitution, proper 
fales of the debtor’s lands to any purchafer who offered. 
If no purchafer could be found, the lheriff was to ap- 
prife or tax the value of the lands by an inqueft (whence 
came the name of apprijng), and to make over to the 
creditor lands to the value of the debt. A full hiftory 
of apprifmgs will be found in the beginning of Mr Er- 
fkine’s large Injlitute under this title ; it being confiderei 
as unneceffary to enter into a deduction now no long¬ 
er neceffary, as by the adt 1672 adjudications werefub- 
ftituted in their place. 

2. That creditors may have accefs to affedt the eftate 
of their deceafed debtor, though the heir fhould ftand 
off from entering, it is made lawful (by 1540, c. 1 06.) 
for any creditor to charge the heir of his debtor to entei^ 
to his anceftor (year and day being pafl after the an- 
ceftor’s death),within 40 days after the charge; and if the 
heir fails, the creditor may proceed to apprife his debt¬ 
or’s lands, as if the heir had been entered. Cuftom has 
fo explained this ftatute, that the creditor may charge 
the heir, immediately after the death of his anceftor, 
provided that the fummons which is to be foundedon the 
charge be not raifed till after the expiry both of the year 
and of the 40 days neat enfuing the year, within which 
the heir is charged to enter. But this ftatute relates 
only to fuch charges on which apprifing is to be led a- 
gainft the anceftor’s lands; for, in thofe which are to be 
barely the foundation of a common fummons orprocefs 
againft the heir, adtion will be fuftained if the year be 
elapfed from the anceftor’s death before the execution 
of the fummons, though the 40 days ftiould not be alfo 
expired. Though the ftatute authorifes fuch charges a- 
gainft majors only, pradtice has alfo extended it againft 
minors, and the rule is extended to the cafe where the 
heir is the debtor. One muft, in this matter, diftinguifh 
between a general and a fpecial charge. A general 
charge ferves.only to fix the reprefentation of the heir 
who is charged, fo as to make the debt his which was 
formerly his anceftor’s: but a fpecial charge makes 


only afford a title to the ufer of the diligence to fet up for the want of a fervice (N° clxxx. 25.); and ftates 
them afide, if he finds them hurtful to. him : and even the heir ,_fiEtione juris in the right of the fubjedis to which 


Purging of 
inhibitions. 


where a debt is adtually reduced ex capite inhibitionis, 
fuch reduction, being founded folely in the inhibitor’s 
intereft, is profitable to him alone, and cannot alter the 
natural preference of the other creditors. 

8. Inhibitions may be reduced upon legal nullities. 


he is charged to enter. Where, therefore, the heir .is the 
debtor, a general charge for fixing the reprefentation a- 
gainft him is unneceftary, fince the only concern of the 
creditor is, that his debtor make up titles to the ancel’- 
tor’s eftate, which is done by a fpecial charge: but where 


arifing either from the ground of debt or the form of the deceafed was the debtor, the creditor muft firft 
diligence. When payment is made by the debtor to charge his heir to enter in general, that it may be known 
the inhibitor, the inhibition is faid to be purged. Any whether he is to reprefent the debtor: if he does not en- 
creditor, whofe debt is ftruck at by the inhibition, ter within forty days, the debt may be fixed agan : ft him 
may,-upon making payment to the inhibitor, compel by a decree ot conftitution ; after which, the heritable 

rights belonging to the anceftor will fall to be attached} 
in doing which, the diligence to be ufed is different, ac¬ 
cording to the ftate of the titles in the anceft'rs perfon: 
for if the anceftor ftood veiled by infeftment, the heir 
muft be charged to enter heir in fpecial; bjut if the an- 
cefior.had but a perfonal right to the fubjedis (i. e. not 
perfedled by feifln), which would-have been carried to 
the heir by a general fervice, then what is called a gene- 
(now adjudication), or by a judicial fale carried on be- ralfpecial charge muft be given to the heir. Thefe char- 
Vol. IX. 4 II jjes. 


him to affign the debt and diligence in his favour, that 
he may make goood his payment the more effedtually 
againft the common debtor. 

clxxii. Sect. XII. Of eomprifmgs, adjudications , and judicial 

Sales . 

Heritable rights may be carried from the debtor 
to the creditor, either by the diligence of apprifing 
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Law of ges, either fpecial or general fpecial, as the circum- 
. Sco ^ aild ’ ltances of the cafe may require, are by the ftatute 1540 
made equivalent.to the heir’s aflual entry ; and there¬ 
fore an adjudication led after the inducia of the charges 
are elapfed, effeftually carries to the creditor the fubjedts 
to which the heir was charged to enter. 

Adjudica- 3. Apprifings in courfe of time underwent many 
tioiia. changes in their form and effedl, till at length, by aft 
1672, c. 19. adjudications were fubllituted in their 
place, and are carried on by way of action before the 
court of fciTion. By that ftatute, fuch part of the 
debtor’s lands is to be adjudged as is equivalent to the 
principal fum and intereft: of the debt, with the com- 
pofition due to thefuperior and expences of infeftment, 
and a fifth part more in refpeft the creditor is obliged 
to take land for his money. The debtor muft deliver 
to the creditor a valid right of the lands to be ad¬ 
judged, or tranfumpts thereof, renounce tire pofiefllon 
in his favour, and ratify the decree of adjudication ; 
and law confiders the rent of the lands as precifely 
commenfurated to the intereft of the debt; fo that 
the adjudger lies under no obligation to account for 
the furplus rents. In this, which is called a fpecial ad¬ 
judication, the legal, or time within which the debtor 
may redeem, is declared to be five years ; and the cre¬ 
ditor attaining pofleflion upon it can ul'e no farther ex¬ 
ecution againft the debtor, unlefs the lands be evicted 
from him. 

4. Where the debtor does not produce a fufficient 
right to the lands, or is not willing to renounce the pof- 
fexTion, and ratify the decree (which is the cafe that has 
rnoft frequently happened), the ftatute makes it lawful 
for the creditor to adjudge all right belonging to the 
debtor in the fame manner, and under the fame rqver- 
iion of ten years, as he could, by the former laws, have 
apprifed it. In this laft kind, which is called a general 
adjudication, the creditor muft limit his claim to the piin- 
cipalfum, intereft, and penalty, without demanding a 
fifth part more. But no general adjudication can be 
Infilled on, without libelling in the fummons the other 
alternative of a fpecial adjudication ; for fpecial adjudi¬ 
cations are introduced by the ftatute in the place of ap¬ 
prifings ; and it is only where the debtor refufes to com¬ 
ply with the terms thereof, that the creditor can lead 
a general adjudication. 

5. Abbreviates are ordained to be made of all ad¬ 
judications, which muft be recorded within 60 days 
after the date of the decree. In every other refpefl, 
general adjudications have the fame effedts that appri- 
fings had : adjudgers in poflefiion are accountable for 
the furplus rents ; a citation in adjudications renders 
the fubjedt litigious ; fuperiors are obliged to enter ad¬ 
judgers ; the legality of adjudications does not expire du¬ 
ring the debtor’s minority, &c. Only it may be ob- 
fetved, that though apprifings could not proceed before 
the term of payment, yet where the debtor is vergens 
ad inopiam the court ex nobili officio admit adjudication 
lor the debt before it be payable. But this fort being 
lounded folely in equity, fubfifts merely as a fecurity, 
and cannot carry the property to the creditor by the 
lapfe of any length of time. 

1 vn> kinds 6- There are two kinds of adjudication, which took 
i>f atljudi* place at the fame time with apprifings, and ftill ob- 
csnoj.s. tain viz., adjudications on a decree cognitionb caufa, 
otherwife cal.ed contra hereditatem jacentem ; and adju¬ 
dications it imphnvnU Where the debtor’s apparent 


heir, who is charged to enter, formally renounces the I aw of 
fuccefuon, the creditor may obtain a decree cognitionis Scotland, 

caufa; in which, though the heir renouncing is cited --- 

for the fake of form, no fentence condemnatory can 
be pronounced againft him, in refpect of his renuncia¬ 
tion ; the only effect of it is to fubject the hereditasja- 
cens to the creditor’s diligence. 

7. ' Adjudications contra hereditatem jacentem, carry 
not only the lands themfelves that belonged to the de- 
ceafed, but the rents thereof fallen due fince his death ; 
for thefe, as an acceffory to the eftate belonging to the 
deceafed, would have defcended to the heir if he had 
entered, which rule is applied to all adjudications led 
on a fpecial charge. This fort of adjudication is de¬ 
clared redeemable within feven years, by any co-ad- 
judging creditor, either of the deceafed debtor or of 
the heir renouncing. The heir himfelf, who renounces, 
cannot be reftored againft his renunciation, nor confe- 
quently redeem, if he be not a minor. But even a 
major may redeem indirectly, by granting a fimulate 
bond to a confident perfon ; the adjudication upon 
which, when conveyed to himfelf, is a good title to 
redeem all other adjudications againft the lands belong¬ 
ing to his anceftor. 

8. Adjudications in implement are deduced againft: 
thofe who have granted deeds without procuratory of 
refignation or precept of feifin, and refufe to diveft 
themfelves ; to the end that the fnbject conveyed may 
be effectually veiled in the grantee. Thefe adjudications 
may be alfo directed againft the heir of the granter, 
upon a charge to enter. Here there is no place for 
a legal reverfion ; for, as the adjudication is led for 
completing the right of a fpecial fubjeft, it muft cany 
that fubjedt as irredeemably as if the right had been 
voluntarily completed. 

9. All adjudications led within year and day of that 
one which has been made firft effedlual by feifin (where, 
feifin is neceflary), or exadt diligence for obtaining fei¬ 
fin, are preferable pari pafjit. The year and day runs 
from the date of the adjudication, and not of the fei¬ 
fin or diligence, for obtaining it. After the days of 
that period, they are preferable according to their 
dates. All the co-adjudgers within the year are pre¬ 
ferable pari paffu, as if one adjudication had been led 
for all their debts. This makes the feifin or diligence 
■ on the firft adjudication a common right to the reft, 
who muft therefore refund to the owner of that dili¬ 
gence his whole expence laid out in carrying on and 
completing it. And though that firft adjudication 
ftiould be redeemed, the diligence upon it ftill fubfifts 
as to the reft. This pari pafju preference, however, 
does not deftroy the legal preference of adjudications 
led on debitafundi (fee N° clxix. 16.) ; nor does it take 
place in adjudications in implement. 

A new fort of adjudication has been lately introdu¬ 
ced into the law of Scotland by the adt of the 23d 
Geo. III. for rendering the payment of the creditors 
of infolvent debtors more equal and expeditious. A- 
mong the many other provifos in that ftatute fo.r ex¬ 
pediting the payment of creditors, and leffening the 
expence of diligence againft the debtor’s eftate, it is 
enadted, That upon an order from the court of fefficn 
or lord ordinary, the bankrupt fhall be bound to exe¬ 
cute a difpofition or difpofitions, making over to the 
truftee or truftees chofen by the creditors the whole 
eftate real and perfonal, wherever fituated ; and in cafe 
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Law of of the bankrupt’s refufal, or cf the order not being 
Scotland, complied with from any other reafon, the court or the 
“ lord ordinary (hall, upon the application of the truftee, 

, iflue an ad or decree, adjudging the property of the 
whole fequeftrated eftate to be in the truilee for behoof 
of the creditors ; which (hall have the fame effedt as if 
the bankrupt had executed the conveyance : and by 
a fubfequent claufe in the ftatute, it is enadted, that 
this difpofition. of the heritable eftate, together with 
the order of the court or lord ordinary on which it 
proceeds, or,, failing thereof, the decree of adjudication 
of the court or the lord ordinary, fhall within 60 days 
of the date thereof be regiftered in the regifter of ab¬ 
breviates of adjudications; and (hall have the effedt to 
intitle the truftee for behoof of the whole creditors to 
rank in the fame manner upon the heritable eftate as 
if it had been a proper decree of adjudication, obtain¬ 
ed at the date of the interlocutor awarding the fequef- 
tration ; accumulating the whole debts, principal and 
intereft, as at that period, and adjudging for fecurity 
or payment thereof, fo as to rank pari pajfu with any 
prior effedual 'adjudication, and within year and day 
of the fame. By this ad alfo, in order to leffen the 
tutmber of adjudications, and confequently the expence 
Upon a bankrupt eftate, it is declared, that intimation 
fhall be made of the fdrfh adjudication which is called, 
fo as all creditors who are in readinefs may, within 
fuch a reafonable time as may be allowed, not exceed¬ 
ing twenty federunt days, produce their grounds of 
debt, and be conjoined in the decree to follow on faid 
firft adjudication. At the fame time it may be proper 
to mention, that this ad is only temporary; and after 
eight years experience, will probably fuffer very confi- 
derable alterations, when it fhall become neceflary to 
digeft another bankrupt law for Scotland. 

Sequeftra- io. Before treating of judicial fales of bankrupts e- 
tion< dates, the nature of fequejlralion may be fhortly ex¬ 
plained, which is a diligence that generally uihers in 
adions of fale. Sequeftration of lands is a judicial ad 
of the court of feffion, whereby the management of an 
eftate is put into the hands of a fador or fteward na¬ 
med by the court, who gives fecurity, and is to be ac¬ 
countable for the rents to all having intereft. This di¬ 
ligence is competent, either where the right of the 
lands is doubtful, if it be applied for before either of 
the competitors has attained pofi’efllon, or where the 
eftate is heavily charged with debts : but, as it is an 
unfavourable diligence, it is not admitted, unlefs that 
meafure (hall appear neceflary for the fecurity of credi¬ 
tors. Subjeds not brought before the-court by the di¬ 
ligence of creditors, cannot fall under fequeftration; 
for it is the competition of creditors which alone founds 
the jurifdidion of the court to take the difputed fubjed 
into their pofleflion. 

11. The court of feffion who decrees the fequeftra¬ 
tion has the nomination of the fador, in which they 
are direded by the recommendation of the creditors. 
A fador appointed by the feffion, though the proprie¬ 
tor had not been iafeft in the lands, has a power to re¬ 
move tenants. Judicial fadors muff, within fix months 
after extrading their fadory, make up a rental of the 
eftate, and a lift of the arrears due by tenants, to be 
put into the hands of the clerk of the procefs, as a 
charge againft themfelves, and a note of fuch altera¬ 
tions in the rental as may afterwards happen; and mud 


alfo deliver to the clerk annually a fcheme of their ac- Law of 
counts, charge and difcharge, under heavy penalties. Scotl and, 
They are, by the nature of their office, bound to the v 
fame degree of diligence that a prudent man adhibits 
in his own affairs; they are accountable for the inte¬ 
reft; of the rents, which they either have, or by dili¬ 
gence might have recovered, from a year after their 
falling due. As it is much in the power of tliofe fac¬ 
tors to take advantage of the neceffities of creditors, by 
purchafing their debts at an undervalue, all fuch pur- 
chafes made either by the fador himfelf, or to his be¬ 
hoof, are declared equivalent to an acquittance or ex- 
tindion of the debt. No fador can warrantably pay 
to any creditor, without an order of the court of fef¬ 
fion ; for he is, by the tenor of his commiffion, di- 
reded to pay the rents to tliofe who (hall be found to 
have the belt right to them. Judicial fadors are in- 
titled to a falary, which is generally dated at five per 
cent, of their intromifllons : but it is feldom afcertained 
till their office expires, or till their accounting ; that 
the court may modify a greater or fmaller faiary, or 
none, in proportion to the fador’s integrity and dili¬ 
gence. Many cafes occur, where the court of feffion, 
without fequeftration, name a fador to preferve the 
rents from periftiing; e. g. where an heir is delibera¬ 
ting whether to enter, where a minor is without tu¬ 
tors, where a fucceffion opens to a perfon redding a- 
broad ; in all which cafes the fador is fubjeded to the 
rules laid down in ad of federunt, Feb. 13. 1730. 

As to fequeftrations under the bankrupt ad before 
recited, the reader muff; neceflarily be referred to the 
ad itfelf; for being only temporary, as before men¬ 
tioned, it feems quite inconfiftent with the plan of this 
work to enter into a-minute detail of the different re¬ 
gulations thereby laid down in cafes of fequeftration 
under it. 

12. The word bankrupt is fometimes applied to per- Sale of 
fons whofe funds are not fufficient for their debts; and bankrupt 
fometimes, not to the debtor, but to his eftate. The cil::4l:e3 * 
court of feffion are empowered, at the fuit of any real 
creditor, to try the value of a bankrupt’s eftate, and 

fell it for the payment of his debts. 

13. No procefs of fale, at the fuit of a creditor, can 
proceed without a proof of the debtor’s bankruptcy, or 
at lead that his lands are fo charged with debts that 
no prudent perfons will buy from him ; and therefore 
the fummons of fale muli comprehend the debtor’s 
whole eftate. The debtor, or his apparent heir, and 
all the real creditors in poffeffion, moil be made par¬ 
ties to the fuit; but it is fufficient if the other credi¬ 
tors be called by an edidtal citation. The fummons of 
fale contains a conclufion of ranking or preference of 

the bankrupt’s creditors. In this ranking, firft and fe- K-anting of 
cond terms are affigned to the whole creditors for exhi- creditors, 
biting in court (or producing) their rights and dili¬ 
gences; and the decree of certification proceeding 
thereupon, againft the writings not produced, has the 
fame effect in favour of the creditors who have produ¬ 
ced their rights, as if that decree had proceeded upon 
an action of reducUon-improbation. See N 3 clxxxiii.3. 

By the late bankrupt act, the fale may precede the 
ranking of the creditors, unlefs the court uqon applica¬ 
tion of the creditors or any of them (hall find fufficient 
caufe to delay the fale. The irredeemable property of 
the lands is adjudged by the court to the higheft of- 
,4 R 2 ferer 
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Law of ferer at the {ale. The creditors receiving payment 
Scotl and. n iuft grant to the purchafer abfolute warrandice, to the 
extent of the fom received by them; and the lands 
purchafed are declared disburdened of all debts or deeds 
of the bankrupt, or his anceftors, either on payment of 
the price by the purchafer to the creditors according to 
-their preference, or on confignation of it. By the adt 
1695, purcha r ers were bound to confign the price in 
the hands of the magiftrates of Edinburgh; but by 
$ 5. of the above act, they may confign it in the royal 
bank or bank of Scotland. The only remedy provi¬ 
ded to fuch creditors as judge themfelves hurt by the 
file or diviaon of the price, even though they fhould 
be minbrs, is an action for recovering their fhare of the 
price againit the creditors who have received it. 

14. The expence of thefe procefles is deburfed by 
the fadtor out cf the rents in his hands ; by which the 
whole burden of fuch expence falls upon the pofterior 
creditors. 

15. Apparent heirs are intitled to bring adtions of 
fale of the eftates belonging to their anceftors, whe¬ 
ther bankrupt or not; the expence of which ought to 
fall upon the purfuer, if there is any excrefcence of the 
price, after payment of the creditors ; but if there be 
no excrefcence, the creditors, who alone are gainers by 
the fale, ought to bear the charge of it. 

16. As proceffes of ranking and fale are defigned 
for the common intereft of all the creditors, no dili¬ 
gence carried on or completed during their pendency 
ought to give any preference in the competition; pen¬ 
dente life, nihil innovandum. 

17. It is a rule in all real diligences, that where a 
creditor is preferable on feveral different fubjedts, he 
cannot ufe his preference arbitrarily, by favouring one 
creditor more than another ; but muft allocate his uni- 
verfal or catholic debt proportionally againft all the 
fubjedls or parties whom it affedts. if it is material to 
fuch creditor to draw his whole payment out of any 
one fund, he may apply his debt fo as may beft fecure 
bimfelf: but that inequality will be rectified as to the 
pofterior creditors, who had likewife,, by their rights 
and diligences, affedted the fubjedts out of which he 
drew his payment, by obliging him to aflign in their 
favour his right upon the feparate fubjedts which he. 
did not ufe in the ranking ; by which they may recur 
againft thefe feparate fubjedts for the (hares which the 
debt preferred might have drawn out of them. As the 
obligation to aftign is founded merely in equity, the 
catholic creditor cannot be compelled to it, if his af- 
figning {hall weaken the preference of any feparate debt 
vetted in himfelf, affedting the fpecial fubjedt fought to 
be afligned.. But if a creditor upon a fpecial fubjedt 
(hall acquire from another a catholic right, or a catho¬ 
lic creditor (hall purchafe a debt affedting a fpecial fub- 
jedt, with a view of creating to the fpecial debt a high¬ 
er degree of preference than was naturally due to it, 
by an arbitrary application of the catholic debt, equity 
cannot protedt him from afligning in favour of the cre¬ 
ditor excluded by fuch application, efp'ecially if, prior 
to the purchafe, the fubjedt has become litigious by 
the procefs of ranking. 

II., MOVE ABLE: RIGHTS. 

Hba. law of heritable rights being explained,. Mover 


able Rights fall next to be confidered ; the dodtrine of Law of 
which depends chiefly on the nature of Obligations. Scutland; 

Sect. XIII. Of obligations and contraBs in general. clxxiii. 

An obligation is a legal tie, by which one is bound Obliga¬ 
to pay or perform fometliing to another. Every obli- dons, 
gadon on the perfon obliged implies an oppofite right 
in the creditor, fo that what is a burden in regard to 
the one is right with refpedt to the other ; and all rights, 
founded on obligation are called perfonal. There is 
this eflential difference between a real and a perfonal 
right, that a jus in re, whether of property, or of an 
inferior kind, as fervitude, intitles the perfon veiled 
with it to poflefs the fubjedt as his own ; or if he is not 
in poffeffton, to demand it from the poffeffors; where¬ 
as the creditor in a perfonal right has only jus ad rem, 
or a right to compel the debtor to fulfil his obligation; 
without any right in the fubjedt itfelf, which the debt¬ 
or is bound to transfer to him. One cannot oblige 
himfelf, but by a prefent adt of the will. A bare refo- 
lution, therefore, or purpofe, to be obliged, is alterable 
at pleafure. 

2. Obligations are either, ( 1.) Merely natural, where Divifion of 
one perfon is bound to another by the law of nature, obligation* 
but cannot be compelled by any civil addon to the per¬ 
formance. Thus, though deeds granted by a minor 
having curators, without their confent, are null, yet the 

minor is naturally obliged to perform fuch deeds; and 
parents are naturally obliged to provide their children 
in reafonable patrimonies- Natural obligations intitle 
the creditor to retain what he has got in virtue there¬ 
of, without being fubjedted to reftore it. (2.) Obliga¬ 
tions are merely civil, which may be fued upon by 
an addon, but are elided by an exception in equity ; 
this is the cafe of obligations granted through force or 
fear, See. (3.) Proper or full obligations, are thofe 
which are fupported both by equity and the civil fanc- 
tion. 

3. Obligations may be alfo divided into, (1.) Pure, 
to which neither day nor condition is adjedted. Thefe 
may be exadted immediately. (2.) Obligations (ex die), 
which have a day adjedted to their performance. In 
thefe, dies Jlatim cedit, fed non venit; a proper debt ari- 
fes from the date of the obligations, becaufe it is cer¬ 
tain that the- day will exift ; but the execution is fuf- 
pended till the lapfe of that day. (3.) Conditional 
obligations in which tliere is no proper debt (dies non 
ced'd) till the condition be purified, becaufe it is pof- 
fible the condition may never exift; and which there¬ 
fore are faid to create only the hope of a debt; but the 
granter, even of thefe, has no right to refile An obli¬ 
gation, to which a day is adjedted that poflibly map- 
never exift, implies a condition ;■ dies incertus pro con- 
ditione habetur. Thus, in the cafe of a provifion tb a 
child, payable when he attains to the age of fourteen*, 
if the child dies before that age, the provifion falls. 

4. Obligations, when confidered with regard to their 
caufe, were divided by the Romans, into thofe arifing 
from contradl, quaft contradt, delidt, and quafi delidt: 
but there are certain obligations, even full and proper 
ones, which cannot be derived from any of thefe fources,. 
and to which Lord Stair gives the name of obediential.. 

Such as the obligation on parents to aliment or main¬ 
tain. their children; which arifes fingly from the relit- 
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Law of tion of parent and child, and may be enforced by the This contract is one of thofe called by the Romans of 

Scotland, civil magiftrate. Under parents are comprehended, the unilateral, being obligatory only on one part; for the Scotland- ^ 

v ~~. mother, grandfather, and grandmother, in their proper lender is fubjedted to no obligation: the only adti'm 
order. This obligation on parents extsnds to the pro- therefore that it produces, is pointed againlt the bor- 
viding of their iflue in all the necelfaries of life, and rower, that he may reftore as much in quantity and 
giving them fuitable education. It ceafes, when the quality as he borrowed, together with the damage the 

children can earn a livelihood by their own induftry ; lender may have fuffered through default of due per- 

but the obligation on parents to maintain their indi- formance. 

gent children, and reciprocally on children to maintain 8. Commodate is a fpecies of loan, gratuitous on the Commo- 
their indigent parents, is perpetual. This obligation part of the lender, where the thing lent may be ufed, date, 
is, on the father’s death, transferred to the eldeft fon, without either its perifhing or its alienation. Hence 
the heir of the family; who, as reprefenting the father, in this fort of loan, the property continues with the 
muft aliment his younger brothers and filers : the bro- lender ; the only right the borrower acquires in the 
thers are only intitled to alimony, till their age of twen- fubjedt is its ufe, after which he muft reftore the indi- 
ty-one, after which they are prefumed able to do for vidual thing that he borrowed : confequently, if the 
themfelves ; but the obligation to maintain the filers fubjedt periihes, it periihes to the lender, unlefs it has 
continues till their marriage. In perfons of lower periihed by the borrower’s fault. What degree of fault 
rank, the obligation to aliment the filers ceafes after or negligence makes either of the contradting parties 
they are capable of fubfifting by any fervice or employ- liable to the other in damages, is comprehended under 
ment. the following rules. Where the contradi gives a mu- 

5. All obligations, arifing from the natural duty of tual benefit to both parties, each contradlor is bound 
reftitution, fall under this clafs; thus, things given up- to adhibit a middle fort of diligence; fuch as a man of 
on the view of a certain event, muft be reftored, if that ordinary prudence ufes in his affairs. Where only one 
event does not afterwards exift ; thus alfo, things given of the parties has benefit by the contradi, that party 
ob turpem caufam, where the turpitude is in the recei- muft ufe exadl diligence ; and the other who has no 
ver and not in the giver, muft be reftored. And on advantage by it, is accountable only for dole, or for 
the fame principle, one upon whofe ground a houfe is grofs omiflions, which the law conftrues to be dole;., 
built or repaired by another, is obliged, without any Where one employs lefs care on the fubjedt of any con- 
covenant, to reftore the expence laid out upon it, in fo tradl which implies an exuberant trull, than he is known 
far as it has been profitable to him. to employ in his own affairs, it is confidered as dole.. 

Contradb. 6. A contradi is the voluntary agreement of two or 9. Hence it will appear that this is a bilateral con- 
more perfons, whereby fomething is to be given or per- tradl ; the borrower muft be exadtly careful of the 
formed upon one part, for a valuable confideration, thing lent, and reftore it at the time fixed by the con- 

either prefent or future, .on the other part. Confent, tract, or after that ufe is made of it for which it was 

which is implied in agreement, is excluded, (1.) By lent: if he puts it to any other ufe, or ne'gledts to re¬ 
error in the effentials of the contradi; for, in fuch cafe, flore it at the time covenanted, and if the thing pe- 
the party does not properly contradi, but errs or is de- rifhes thereafter, even by mere accident, he is bound 

ceived; and this m iy be alfo applied to contradls to pay the value. On the other hand, the lender is 

which take their rife from fraud or impofition. (2.) obliged to reftore to the borrower fuch of the expences 
Confent is' excluded by fuch a degree of reftraint upon deburfed by him on that fubjedt as arofe from any un- 
any of the contradting parties, as extorts the agree- common accident, but not thofe that naturally attend 
ment; for where violence or threatening are ufed the ufe of it. Where a thing is lent gratuitously, 
againft aperfon, his will has really no part in the con- without fpecifying any time of redelivery, it conftitutes - 
tradl. - the contradi of precarhtm, which is revocable at the 

j pan 7. Loan, or mutuum, is that contradi which obliges lender’s pleafure, and, being entered into from a per- 

a perfon, who has borrowed any fungible fubjedt from fonal regard to the borrower, ceafeth by his death, 
another, to reftore to him as much of the fame kind, 10. Depofitation is alfo a bilateral contradi, by which Depofita— 
and of equal goodnefs. Whatever receives its eftima- one who has the cuftody of a thing committed to him tion. 
tion in number, weight, or meafure, is a fungible ; as (the depofitary). is obliged to reftore it to the depofi- 
corn, wine, current coin, &c. The only proper fub- tor. If a reward is bargained for by the depofitory 
jedls of this contradi are things which cannot be ufed for his eare, it refolves into the contradi of location... 
without either their extindlion or alienation : hence As this contradi is gratuitous, the depofitory is only 
the property of the thing lent is neceffarily transferred anfwerable for the confequences of grofs rcgledt.; but 
by delivery to the borrower, who confequently muft after the depofit is redemanded, he is accountable-even 
run all the hazards either of its deterioration or its for cafual misfortunes. He is intitled to a full indem-. 
perifhing, according to the rule, res pent futr domino, nification for the Ioffes he has fuftained by the contradi,. 

Where the borrower negledls to reftore at the time and to the recovery of all fums expended, by him on the 
and place agreed on, the eftimation of the thing lent fubjedl. • 

.muft be made according to its price at that time and in 11. An obligation arifes without formal padtion, Nauu, cau-*, 
that place ; becaufe it would have been worth fo much barely by a traveller’s entering into an inn, fliip, or pores, flabu~- 
to the lender, if the obligation had been duly perform- liable, and there depofiting his goods, or putting up larii ’ 
ed. If there is no place nor time ftipulated for, the his horfes; whereby the innkeeper, lhipmafter, or fta- 
value is to be Hated according to the price that the bier, is accountable, not only for his own fadts and thofe • 
commodity gave when and where it was demanded. In of his fervants (which is an obligation implied in the 
the loan of money, the value put on it by public au- very exercife of thefe employments), but of the other 
kfeutty, andjiot its intrinfic worth, is to be conftdered. guefts or paffengers; and, indeed, in every cafe, unlefs., 

where.: 
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where the goods have been loft dumnofatali, or carried obligations to the conftitution of which writing is not Law of 
off by pirates or houfe-breakers. Not only the mailers effential, which includes both real and confeaiual con- Scotland, 
of {hips, but" their employers, are liable each of them tracts; hut as thefe are explained under feparate titles, ' “ v/ ’ 

for the (hare that ha has in the {hip ; but by the pre- obligations by word, in the fenfe of this rubric, muff be 
fent cuftom of trading nations, the goods brought into reftiifted, either to promifes, or to fuch verbal agree- 
a fhip muff have been delivered to the matter cr mate, ments as* have no fpecial name to diftinguifn them, 
or entered into the {hip-books. Carriers fall within Agreement implies, the intervention of two different" 
the intendment of this law ; and practice has extended parties, who come under mutual obligations to one 
it to vintners within borough. The extent of the da- another. Where nothing is to be given or performed 
mage fuffained by the party may be proved by his own but on one part, it is properly called a promife ; which, 
oath in litem. as it is gratuitous, does not require the acceptance cf 

12. Sequeftration, whether voluntarily confented to him to whom the promife is made. An offer, which 
by the parties, or authorifed by the judge, is a kind cf muff be diftinguifhed from a promife, implies fomething 
depofit ; but as the office of fequeffree, to whofe care to be done by the other party ; and confeqUently is > 
the fubjeft in difpute is committed, is not confidered not binding on the offerer, till it be accepted, with 
as gratuitous, he cannot throw it up at pleafure, as a its limitations or conditions, by him to whom the 
common depofitory may do ; and he is liable in the offer is made ; after which, it becomes a proper agree- 
middle degree of diligence. Confignation of money is mer.t. 

alfo a depofit. It may be made, either where the debt 2. Writing muff neceffarily intervene in all obliga- Writing, 
is called in queftion by the debtor, as in fufpenffons ; tions and bargains concerning heritable fubjefts, though 
or where the creditor refufes to receive his money, as they fliould be only temporary : as tacks, which, when 
in wadfets, See. The rilk of the configned money lies they are verbal, laft but for one year. In thefe, no 
on the ccnfigner, where he ought to have made pay- verbal agreement is binding, though it Ihould be refer- 
xnent, and not confignation ; or has configned only a red to the oath of the party ; for, till writing- is adhi- 
part; or has chofen for confignatcry, a perfon neither bited, law gives both parties a right to refile, as from 
named by the parties nor of good credit. The charger, an unfiniffied bargain; which is called locus panitent'ta. 
or other creditor, runs the rilk, if he has charged for If, upon a verbal bargain cf lands, part of the price 
iums not due, cr has without good reafon refufed pay- {hall be paid by him who was to purchafe, the inter- 
ment, by which refufal the confignation became necef- vtnlus rei, the aftual payment of money, creates a va- 
fary. It is tire office of a c@n(ignatory, to keep the lid obligation, and gives a beginning to the contract 
money in fafe cuftody till it be called for: if therefore cf fale : and, in general, where-ever matters are no 
he puts it out at intereft, he mull run the hazard of the longer entire, the right to refile feems to be excluded, 
debtor’s infolvency ; but, for the fame reafon, though An agreement, whereby a real right is paffed from, or 
he Ihould draw intereft for it, he is liable in none to the reftrifted, called paBum liberaicrium, may, be preferred 
configner. verbally ; for freedom is favourable, and the purpofe of 

1?. Pledge, when oppofed to wadfet, is a ccntraft, fuch agreement is rather to diffolve than to create an 
by v hich a debtor puts into the hands of his creditor a obligation. Willing is alfo effential to bargains made 
fpecial moveable fubjeft in fecurity of the debt, to be under condition that they {hall be reduced into writing ; 
redelivered on payment. Where a fecurity is eftablilh- for in fuch cafes, it is pars contraBus, that, till writing 
ed by law to the creditor, upon a fubjeft which con- be adhibited, botb parties fha.ll have liberty to with- 
tir.ues in the debtor’s pofl'effion, it has the fpecial name draw. In the fame manner, verbal cr nuncupative 
of an hypothec. Tradefmenand {hip-carpenters have teftaments are rejefted by the law; but veibal legacies 
an hypothec on the houfe or {hip repaired, for the are fuffained, where they do not exceed L. 100 Scots, 
materials and other charges of reparation: but not for 3. Anciently, when writing was little ufed, deeds Solemnities 
the expence of building a new {hip. This, however, were executed by the party, appending his feal to them °f written 
muff not now be underftood to apply univerfally ; for in prefence of witneffes. For preventing frauds that 0 ’S a Ionf « 
the court of feflion, in different cafes which lately oc- might happen by appending feals to falfe deeds, the 
eurred before them, and founding upon the law and fubfeription alfo of the granter was afterwards required, 
praftice of England in fimilar cafes, have found, that and, if he could not write, that cf a notary. As it 
no hypothec exifts for the expence of repairs done in might be of dangerous confequences to give full force 
a home port. Owners of {hips have an hypothec on to the fubfeription of the parties by initials, which is 
the cargo for the freight; heritors on the fruits of the more eafily counterfeited ; the practice, in order to fuf- 
ground ; and landlords on the itiveBa et illata, for their tain fuch fubfeription, feems to require a proof, not 
rents. Writers alfo, and agents, have a right of hy- only that the granter ufed to fubferibe in that way, 
pothec, or more properly of retention, in their con- but that de faBo he had fubferibed the deed in queftion ; 
ftituent’s writings, for their claim of pains and deburfe- at lead, fuch proof is required, if the inftrumentary 
ments. A creditor cannot, for his own payment, fell witneffes be ftill alive. 

the fubjeft impignorated, without applying to the 4. As a further check, it was afterwards provided, 
judge-ordinary for a warrant to put it up to public that all writings carrying any heritable right, and o- 
fale or roup ; and to this application the debtor ought ther deeds of importance, be fubferibed by the principal 
to be made a party. parties, if they can fubferibe ; otherwife, by two nota¬ 

ries, before four witneffes fpecially defigned. The fub- 
Sect. XIV. Of cbligations by word or writ. fequent praftice extended this requifite of the defigna- 

tion cf the witneffes to the cafe where the parties them- 
The appellation of verbal may be applied to all lelves fubferibed. Cuftom has conftrued obligations for 

fums 
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I,aw of fums exceeding L.iod Scots, to be obligations of im- 
^btodanJ. portance. In a divifible obligation, ex. gr. for a fum 
of money, though exceeding L. 100, the fubfcription 
of one notary is fufficient, if the creditor reftritfts his 
claim to Li. 100: But in an obligation indivifible, e. g. 
for tlijfiperformance of a faff, if it he not fubfcribed 
in terms of the flatute, it is void. When notaries thus 
atteft a deed, the atteftation or docquet mull fpecially 
exp refs that the granter gave them a mandate to fign ; 
nor is it fufficient that this be mentioned in the body 
of the writing. 

5. In every deed, the name of him who writes it, 
with his dwelling-place, or other mark of diftinrfion, 
«muft be inferted. The witnefles muft both fubfcribe 
as witnefles, and their names and defignations be in¬ 
ferted in the body of the deed: And all fubfcribing 
witnefles muft know the granter, and either fee him 
fubfcribe, or hear him acknowledge his fubfcription ; 
otherwife they are declared puniftiable as acceffary to 
forgery. Deeds, decrees, and other fecurities, con¬ 
fiding of more than one fheet, may be written by way 
of book, in place of the former cuftom of palling to¬ 
gether the feveral fheets, and figning the joinings on 
the margin; provided each page be figned by the 
granter, and marked by its number, and the telling 
claufe exprefs the number of pages. 

Solemn!- 6. Inftruments of feifin are valid, if fubfcribed by 
tics of no- one notary, before a reafonable number of witnqfies ; 
ftruments w ^' c ^ ' s exten ^ed by pradtice to inftruments of refig- 
& c> ’ nation. Two witnefles are deemed a reafonable num¬ 

ber to every deed that can be executed by one notary. 
It is not neceflary that the witnefles to a notorial in- 
ftrument or execution fee the notary or meffenger fign ; 
for they are called as witnefles to the tranfadlion which 
is attefted, and not to the fubfcription of the perfon 
attefting. 

7. A new requiftte has been added to certain deeds 
fince the union, for the benefit of the revenue: They 
muft be executed on damped paper, or parchment, pay¬ 
ing a certain duty to the crown. Thefe duties muft 
all be paid before wrote upon, under a penalty; but 
they are fo numerous a.nd complex, that it would be 
tedious, even if it fell under our plan, to enter in¬ 
to an enumeration of them. They will be found 
at length in Swinton’s Abridgement, voce Stamps, to 
which the reader is referred. Certain judicial deeds, 
fuch as bail-bonds, bonds of cautionry, in fufpenfions, 
&c. are excepted, and do not require ftamps, as will 
be feen from the feveral adfs referred to by the com¬ 
piler of the above abridgement of the ftatutes. 
f Blank 8. The granter’s name and deftgnation are effential, 

bonds. not properly as folemnities, but becaufe no writing can 
have effect without them. Bonds were, by our an¬ 
cient pradtice, frequently executed without filling up 
tire creditor’s name ; and they pafled from hand to hand, 
like notes payable to the bearer : But as there was no 
method for the creditor of a perfon poflefled of thefe to 
fecure them from his payment, all writings taken blank 
in the creditor’s name are declared null, as covers to 
fraud; with the exception of indorfations of bills of 
exchange. 

Privileged 9. Certain privileged writings do not require the- 
deeds. ordinary folemnities. 1. Holograph deeds (written by 
the granter himfelf} are effectual without witnefles. 
The date of no holograph writing, except a bill of ex- 

2. 


change (feenext parag.), can be proved by the granter’s Law of 
own aflertion, in prejudice either of his heir or his Scotl and. 
creditors, but muft be fupported by other adminicles. 

2. Teftamenls, if executed where men of fkill and bufi- 
nefs cannot be had, are valid though they fhould not 
be quite formal: and let the fubjefi of a teftament be 
ever fo valuable, one notary figning for the teftator, 
before two witnefles, is in practice fufficient. Clergy¬ 
men were frequently notaries before the reformation - T 
and, though they were afterwards prohibited to adt a& 
notaries, the cafe of te laments is excepted; fo that 
thefe are fupported by the atteft.ition of one minifter, 
with two witnefles, 3. Difcbarges to tenants are fuf- 
tained without witnefles, from their prefumed rufticity, 
or ignorance in buftnefs. 4. Miffive letters in re mer- 
catoria, commiffions, and fitted accounts in the courfe 
of trade, and bills of exchange, though they are not 
holograph, are, from the favour of commerce, ffiftaim¬ 
ed without the ordinary folemnities. 

i’o. A bill of exchange is an obligation in the form Bills of ex 
of a mandate, whereby the drawer or mandant defires change, 
him to whom it is diredled, to pay a certain fum, at 
the day and place therein mentioned, to a third party. 

Bills of exchange are drawn by a perfon in one country 
to his correfpondent in another; and they have that 
name, becaufe it is the exchange, or the value of money 
in one place compared with its value in another, that 
generally determines the prefife extent of the fum con¬ 
tained in the draught. The creditor in the bill is 
fometimes called the pofleflor, or porteur. As parties to- 
billsare of different countries, queftions concerning them 
ought to be determined by the received cuftom of tra¬ 
ding nations, unlefs where fpecial ftatute interpofes. 

For this reafon, hills of exchange, though their form 
admits not of witnefles, =yet prove their own dates, in 
queftions either with the heir or creditors of the 
debtor ; but this doftrine is not extended to inland bills, 
payable to the drawer himfelf. 

xi. A bill is valid, without the defignation either Their fo- 
of the drawer or of the perfon to whom it is made lemnitiee. 
payable: It is enough, that the drawer’s fubfcription andobli- 
appears to be truly his ; and one’s being pofleflor of a g atl0ns ~ 
bill marks him out to be the creditor, if he bears the 
name given in the bill to the creditor; Nay, though 
the perfon drawn on fhould not be defigned, his accep¬ 
tance prefumes that it was he whom the drawer had in 
his eye. Bills drawn blank, in the creditor’s name- 
fall under the ftatutory nullity for though indorfations. 
of bills are excepted from it, bills themfelves are not. 

Not only the perfon drawn upon muft fign his accep¬ 
tance, but the drawer muft fign his draught, before: 
any obligation can be formed againft the accepter : Yet 
it is fufficient in praflice, that the. drawer figns before- 
the bill be produced in judgment; though it ftiould be.- 
after the death both of the creditor and accepter. A. 
creditor in a bill may tranfmit it to another by indor- 
fation, though the bill fhould not bear to his order ; by 
the fame rule that other rights are tranfmiffible by af- 
fignation, though they do not bear to ajjigmes.. 

12. The drawer, by figning his draught, becomes Obligation., 
liable for the value to the creditor in the bill, in cafe 
the perfon drawn upon either does not accept, or after 
acceptance does not pay ; for he, is prefumed to have re¬ 
ceived value from the creditor at giving him the draught r 
though it fhould, not bear for value reached.: But, if 
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Law of the drawer Was debtor to the creditor in the bill before 
Scotland, the draught, the bill is prefumed to be given towards 
payment ol the debt, unlefs it exprefsly bears for valw. 
The perfon drawn upon, if he refuie to accept, while 
he has the drawer’s money in his hands, is liable to,him 
in damages. As a bill prefumes value from the credi¬ 
tor, indorfation prefumes value from the indorfee ; who 
therefore, if he cannot obtain payment from tire ac¬ 
ceptor, has recourfe againft the indorfer, unlefs the bill 
be indorfed in thefe words, without recourfe* 

13. Payment of a bill, by the accepter, acquits both 
tire drawer and him at the hands of the creditor: but 
it intitles the accepter, if he was not the drawer’s 
debtor, to an aftion of recourfe againfl: him ; and, if 
he was, to a ground of compenfation. Where the bill 
does not bear value in the hands of the perfon drawn 
upon, it is prefumed that he is not the drawer’s debtor, 
and confequently he has recourfe againfl: the drawer, 
ex mandato. 

14. Bills, when indorfed, are conlidered as fo many 
bags of money delivered to the onerous indorfee; which 
therefore carry right to the contents, free of all burdens 
that do not appear on the bills themfelves. Hence, a 
receipt or difcharge, by the original creditor, if grant¬ 
ed on a feparate paper, does not exempt the accepter 
from fecond payment to the indorfee ; hence, alfo, no 
ground of compenfation competent to the accepter a- 
gainft the original creditor can be pleaded againft the 
indorfee : but, if the debtor fhal! prove, by the oath 
of the indorfee, either that the bill is indorfed to him 
for the indorfer’s own behoof, or that he paid not the 
full value for the indorfation, the indorfee is juftly eon- 
fidered as but a name; and therefore all exceptions, 
receivable againfl: the original creditor, will be fuftain- 
ed againft him. A protefted bill, after regiftration, 
cannot be tranfmitted by indorfation, but by affigna- 
tion. 

:Neg©eia- 15. Bills mull be negociated by the pofleffor, againfl: 

tion. the perfon drawn upon, within a precife time, in order 
to preferve recourfe againft the drawer. In bills pay¬ 
able fo many days after fight, the creditor has a dis¬ 
cretionary power of fixing the payment fomewhat 
fooner or later, as his occafions {hall require. Bills 
payable on a day certain, need not be prefented for ac¬ 
ceptance till the day of payment, becaufe that day can 
neither be prolonged nor fhortened by the time of ac¬ 
ceptance, For the fame reafon, the acceptance of bills, 
payable on a precife day, need not be dated ; but, where 
a bill is drawn payable fo many days after fight, it- 
muft ; becaufe there the term of payment depends on 
.the date of acceptance. 

Days of 16. Though bills are, in drift law, due the very day 

grace, o.n which they are made payable, and may thefore be 
protefted on the day thereafter; yet there are three 
days immediately following the day of payment, called, 
d::ys of grace, within any of which the creditor may 
proteft the bill : but if he delay protefting till the day 
after the laft day of grace, he lofes his.recourfe Where 
a bill is protefted, either for not acceptance or not 
payment, the difhonour mull be notified to the drawer 
or indorfer, within three polls at farthefh This ftrift- 
nefs of negociation is confined to fitch bills as may be 
protefted by the pofleffor upon a.' third day of grace 
■where, therefore, bills, are indorfed after the days of 
4 


grace are expired, the indorfee is left more at liberty, Law of 
and does not lofe his recourfe, tho’ he fhould not take Sc °tBnd. 
a formal proteft for not payajent, if,'within a reafonable 
time, he ihail.give the indorfer notice of the accepter’s 
refilling to pay: Not only does the pofleffor, who ne- 
glefts ft rift negociation, lofe his recourfe againft the 
drawer, where the perfon drawn upon becomes after¬ 
wards bankrupt; but tho’ he fhould continue fclvent: 
for he may in that cafe recover payment from the. 
debtor, and fo is not to be indulged in an unneceffary 
procefs againft the drawer, which he has tacitly re-, 
nounced by his negligence. Recourfe is preferved a- 
gainft the drawer, though the bill fhould not be duly 
negociated, if the perfon drawn upon was not his debt- . 
or; for there the drawer can qualify no prejudice by 
the negleft of diligence, and he ought not to have: 
drawn on one who owed him nothing. 

- 17. The privileges fupyadded to bills by ftatute,are, Privileges 
that though, by their form, they can have no claufe of 0 * kill* 
regiftrat'on, yet, if duly protefted, they are regiftrable llatute * 
within fix months after their date in cafe of not accep¬ 
tance, or in fix months after the term of payment in 
the cafe of not payment; which regiftration is made 
the foundation of fummary diligence, either againft the 
drawer or indorfer in the cafe of not acceptance, or a- 
gainft the accepter in the cafe of not payment. This is 
extended to inland bills, i. e. bills both drawn and Inlandbills, 
made payable in Scotland, After acceptance, firm- > 

mary diligence lies againft no other than the accepter; 
the drawer and indorfer mull be purfued by an ordi¬ 
nary aftion, It is only the principal fum in the bill, 
and intereft, that can be charged for fummarily: the 
exchange, when it is not included in the draught, the 
re-ex change incurred by fuffering the bill to be pro¬ 
tefted and returned, and the expence of diligence, muft 
all be recovered hy an ordinary aftion ; becaufe thefe are 
not liquid debts 1 , and'fo muft be previoufly conftituted. 

18. Bills, when drawn payable at any confiderable Certain 
diftance of time after date, are denied the privileges ofb‘'j SDOt 
bills; for bills are intended for currency, and not to P rm e ^ e ‘ 
lie as a fecr.rity in the creditor’s hands. Bills are not 

valid winch appear ex facie to be donations. No ex- 
trihfic ftipulation ought to be contained in a bill which 
deviates from the proper nature of bills : hence, a' bill 
to which a penalty is adjefted, or with a claufe of in-i 
tereft from the date, is null. Inland precepts drawn, 
not for money the medium of trade, but for fungibles, 
are null, as wanting writer’s name and witneffes. It is 
not an agreed point whether promiflbry notes, without 
writer and witneffes, unlefs holograph, are probative. 

19. So ftood the law of Scotland, in regard to bills and Late alttt- 
promiffory notes, previous to the ftatute 12 Geo. III. ations as t« 
By that ftatute, however, the law of Scotland has ^oniiffory 
undergone very material alterations. They are de-„^™ 
clared to have the fame privileges; and to preferibe in 

fix years after the term of payment. Bank notes and 
poll-bills are excepted from this prefeription; nor does 
it run during the years of the creditor’s minority. I'n- 
•land bills and promiflbry notes muft be protefted with¬ 
in the days of grace, to fecure recourfe ; and the difho- 
mary notified within 14 days after the proteft. Sum- 
nofir diligence may pafs not only againft the accepter, 
but likewife againft the drawer, and all the indorfees 
jointly and feverally; and at the inftance of any in¬ 
dorfee. 
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dorfee, though the bill was not protefted in his name, 
upon his producing a receipt or letter from the pro- 
tefting indorfee. This aft was in force only for feven 
years after 15th May 1772, and to the end of the then 
next feffion of parliament. But as it was found by 
experience, that it had been of great advantage to Scot¬ 
land, it was made perpetual by the late aft 23 Geo. 
III. fo that it has now become a permanent part of the 
law of Scotland. 

20. As for the folemnities effential to deeds figned 
in a foreign country, when they come to receive exe¬ 
cution in Scotland, it is a general rule, that no laws 
can be of authority beyond the dominions of the law- 
Solemnitks giver. Hence, in ftrictnefs, no deed, though perfefted 


rf deeds 
figned in a 
foreign 
country. 


Delivery 


according to the law of the place where it is figned, 
can have effeft in another country where different fo¬ 
lemnities are required to a deed of that fort. But this 
rigour is fo foftened ex comitate, by the common con- 
fent of nations, that all perfonal obligations granted 
according-to the law of that country where they are 
figned, are effeftual every where ; which obtains in 
obligations to convey heritage. Conveyances them- 
felves, however, of heritable fubjefts, mull be perfec¬ 
ted.according to the law of the country where the heri¬ 
tage lies, and from which it cannot be removed. 

21. A writing, while the granter keeps it under his 
own power or his doer’s, has no force ; it becomes ob- 
deeds. ligatory, only after it is delivered to the grantee him¬ 
felf, or found in the hands of a third perfon. As to 
which laft, the following rules are obferved. A deed 
found in the hands of one who is doer both for the 
granter and grantee, is prefumed to have been put in 
his hands as doer for the grantee. The prefumption 
is alfo for delivery, if the deed appears in the hands of 
one who is a ftranger to both. Where a deed is depo- 
fited in the hands of a third perfon, the terms of de- 
pofitation may be proved by the oath of the depofita- 
ry, unlefs where they are reduced into writing. A 
deed'appearing in the cuftody of the grantee himfelf, 
is confidered as his abfolute right; in fo much that the 
granter is not allowed to prove that it was granted in 
trait, otherwife than by a written declaration figned by 
the truftee, or by his oath. 

What deeds 22. The following deeds are effeftual without deli- 
withoutde- very. (1.) Writings containing a claufe difpenfing 
livery. with the delivery ; thefe are of the nature of revocable 
deeds, where the death of the granter is equivalent to 
delivery, becaufe after death there can be no revocation. 
(2.) Deeds in favour of children, even natural ones ; 
for parents are the proper cuftodiars or keepers of 
their childrens writings. From a fimilar reafon, poft- 
nuptial fettlements by the hufband to the wife need no 
delivery, (3.) Rights which are not to take effeft till 
the granter’s death, or even where he referves an inte- 
reft to himfelf during his life; for it is prefumed he 
holds the cuftody of thefe, merely to fecure to himfelf 
fuch referved intereft. (4.) Deeds which the granter lay 
under an antecedent natural obligation to execute, e.g. 
rights granted to a cautioner for his relief. (5.) Mu¬ 
tual obligations, e. g. contrafts; for every fuch deed, 
the moment it is executed, is a common evident to all 
the parties contraftors. Laftly, the publication of a 
writing by regiftration, is equivalent to delivery. 
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Sect. XV. Of obligations and contracts arifing fern con- Law of 
fent, and of acceffory obligations. Scotland.^ 

clxxv. 

Contracts confenfual, (i. e. which might, by the Confcnfual 
Roman law, be perfefted by foie confent, without the contrafts. 
intervention either of things or of writing,) are fak, 
permutation , location, fociety, and mandate. Where the 
fubjeft of any of thefe contrafts is heritable, writing is 
neceffary. 

2. Sale is a contraft, by which one becomes obliged Sale. 
to give fomething to another, in confideration of a cer¬ 
tain price in current money to be paid for it. Things 
confifting merely in hope, may be the fubjeft of this 
contraft, as the draught of a net. Commodities, where 
their importation or ufe is abfolutely prohibited, can¬ 
not be the fubjeft of fale ; and even in run goods, no 
aftion lies againft the vender for not delivery, if the 
buyer knew the goods were run. So far indeed has 
this principle been carried, and fo anxious have the 
judges been to put a ftop to the praftice of fmuggling, 
that in different cafes which have occurred of aftion 
being brought at the inftance of a foreign merchant 
againft perfons refident in Scotland for payment of 
goods which had been fmuggled, a diftinftion has been 
made betwixt the cafe of the foreign merchant being 

or not being a native of Scotland. Where the foreign 
merchant was a native of Scotland, it has been prefii- 
med that he was acquainted with the revenue law of 
the country, and that he was in a manner verftiis 
in re illicita; and therefore aftion has been denied 
for recovery of the price of fuch goods: but where, 
on the other hand, the foreign merchant was not a na¬ 
tive of Scotland, no ways amendable to, and even prefu¬ 
med ignorant of, its laws, he has with juftice been al¬ 
lowed aftion for the price of fuch goods, unlefs it were 
fhown that he had in faft been particeps criminis, by 
aiding the fmuggle. The fame principle has regulated 
the decifions in the courts of England in cafes of a fi¬ 
milar nature, which have within thefe few years come 
before them. 

3. Though this contraft may be perfefted before 
delivery of the fubjeft, the property remains till then 
with the vender :(See N° clxii. 9.). Yet till delivery, 
the hazard of its deterioration falls on the purchafer 
becaufe he has all the profits arifing from it after the 
fale. On the other hand, the fubjeft itfelf perifhes to 
the vender; (1.) If it ftiould perifin through his fault, 
or after his undue delay to deliver it. (2.) If a fub¬ 
jeft is fold as a fungible, and not as an individual, or 
corpus, e. g. a quantity of farm-wheat, fold without 
diftinguifhing the parcel to be delivered from the reft 
of the farm. (3.) The periculum lies on the vender 
till delivery, if he be obliged by a fpecial article in the 
contraft to deliver the fubjeft at a certain place. 

4. Location is that contraft where an hire is ftipu- Location, 
lated for the ufe of things, or for the fervice of perfons. 

He who lets his work or the ufe of his property to 
hire, is the locator or leffor; and the other, the con- 
duftor or leffee. .In the location of things, the leffor 
is obliged to deliver the fubjeft, fitted to the ufe it was 
let for; and the leffee muft preferve it carefully, put it 
to no other ufe, and, after that is over, reftore it. 

Where a workman or artificer lets his labour, and if 
the work is either not performed according to contraft, 
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Law of or if it be infufficient, even from mere unlkilfulnefs, he 

Scotland, ; s liable to his employer in damages, for he ought not, 
as an artificer, to have undertaken a work to which he 
was not equal. A fervant hired for a certain term, is 
intitled to his full wages, though from ficknefs or other 
accident he fhould be difabled for a part of his time ; 
but if he die before the term, his wages are only due 
for the time he actually ferved. If a mailer’dies, or 
without good reafon turns off, before the term, a fer¬ 
vant who eats in his houfe, the fervant is intitled to his 
full wages, and to his maintenance till that term: and, 
on the other part, a fervant who without ground de- 
ferts his fervice, forfeits his wages and maintenance, 
and is liable to his mailer in damages. 

Society, Society or copartnerjhip is a contract, thereby 

the feveral partners agree concerning the communica¬ 
tion of lofs and gain arifing from the fubjeft of the con¬ 
trail. It is formed by the reciprocal choice which the 
partners make one of another; and fo is not conftitu- 
ted in the cafe of co-heirs, or of feveral legatees in the 
fame fubjeft. A copartnerlhip may be fo conftituted, 
that one of the partners Ihall, either from his foie right 
pf property in the fubjedt, or from his fuperior Ikill, 
be intitled to a certain Ihare of the profits, without be¬ 
ing fubjedted to any part of the lofs; but a fociety, 
where one partner is to bear a certain proportion of 
|ofs, without being intitled to any ihare of the profits, 
called by the Romans focietas leonina, is juftly repro¬ 
bated. All the partners are intitled to Ihares of profit 
, 1 and lofs proportioned to their feveral flocks, where it 

is not otherwife covenanted. 

6. As partners are united, from a deleBos perforin, 
in a kind of brotherhood, no partner can, without a 
fpecial power contained in the contradt, transfer any 
part of his Ihare to another. All the partners are bound 
in folidum by the obligation of any one of them, if he 
fubfcribe by the firm or focial name of the company ; 
unlefs it be a deed that falls not under the common 
courfe of adminillration. The company effedts are the 
common property of the fociety fubjedted to its debts ; 
fo that no partner can cla : m a divifion thereof, even 
after the fociety is diffolved, till thefe are paid : and, 
confequently, no creditor of a partner can,'by diligence, 
carry to himfelf the property of any part of the com¬ 
mon flock, in prejudice of a company creditor : but he 
may, by arreftment, fecure his debtor’s Ihare in the 
company’s hands, to be made forthcoming to him at 
the clofe of the copartnerlhip, in fo far as it is not ex- 
haulled by the company debts. 

7. Society being founded in the mutual confidence 
among the focii, is diffolved, not only by the renuncia¬ 
tion, but by the death of any one of them, if it be not 
Otherwife fpecially covenanted. A partner who re¬ 
nounces upon unfair views, or at a critical time, when 
his withdrawing may be fatal to the fociety, loofes his 
partners from all their engagements to him, while he 
is bound to them for all the profits he Ihall make by 
his withdrawing, and for the lofs arifing thereby to 
the company. Not only natural, but civil death, e.g. 
arifing from a fentence inflicting capital punilhment, 
makes one incapable to perform, the duties of a part¬ 
ner, and confequently diffolves the fociety. In both 
cafes, of death and renunciation, the remaining part¬ 
ners may continue the copartnerlhip, either exprefsly, 
by entering into a new contradt.; or tacitly, by carry¬ 


ing on their trade as formerly. Public trading com- Law of 
panies are now every day conftituted, with rules very Scotland.^ 
different from thofe which either obtained in the Ro- ' v - 
man law or at this day obtain in private focieties. The 
proprietors or partners in thefe, though they may tranf- 
fer their Ihares, cannot renounce ; nor does their death 
diffolve the company, but the Ihare of the deceafed de- 
fcends to his reprelentative. 

8 . A joint trade is not a copartnerlhip, but a mo-A joint 
mentary contradt, where two or more perlbns agree to trade 
contribute a fum, to be employed in a particular courfe 

of trade, the produce whereof is to be divided among 
the adventurers, according to their feveral Ihares, after 
the voyage is finilhed. If, in joint trade, that part¬ 
ner who is intrufted with the money for purchafing the 
goods, fhould, in place of paying them in calh, buy 
them upon credit, the furnilher who followed his faith 
alone in the fale, has no recourfe againft the other ad¬ 
venturers ; he can only recover from them what of the 
buyer’s Ihare is yet in their hands. Where any one of 
the adventurers in a joint trade becomes bankrupt, 
the others are preferable to his creditors, upon the 
common Hock, as long as it continues undivided, for 
theirgelief of all the engagements entered into by them 
on account of the adventure. 

9. Mandate is a contradt, by which one employs a- Mandate, 
nother to manage any bufinefs for him; and by the 
Roman law, it mull have been gratuitous. It may be 
conftituted tacitly, by one’s fuffering another to adt 

in a certain branch of his affairs, for a tradt of time 
together, without challenge. The mandator is at li¬ 
berty not to accept of the mandate; and as his powers 
are folely founded in the mandants commiffion, he 
mull if he undertakes it, ftridtly adhere to the direc¬ 
tions given him : Nor is it a good defence, that the 
method he followed was more rational; lor in that his 
employer was the proper judge. Where no fpecial 
rules are preferred, the mandatory, if he adts prudently, 
is fecure, whatever the fuccefs may be ; and he can: 
fue for the recovery of all the expences reafonably de- 
burfed by him in the execution of his office. 

10. Mandates may be general, containing a power 
of adminiftering the mandant’s whole affairs ; but no 
mandate implies a power of difpofing gratuitoully of 
the conftituent’s property, nor even of felling his he¬ 
ritage for- an adequate, price but a general mandatory; 1 
may fell fuch of the moveables as mult otherwife periftnj 
No mandatory can, without fpecial powers, tranfadfc- 
doubtful claims belonging to his conftituent, or refer- 
tnem to arbiters. 

11. Mandates expire, (1.) By the revocation of the ■ 
employer, though only tacit, as if he fhould name a- 
nother mandatory for the fame bufinefs., (2.) By the; 
renunciation of the mundatory ; even after he has exe¬ 
cuted part of his commiffion, if his office be gratuitous. 

( 3.) By the death, either of the mandant or mandatory: 

But if matters are not entire, the mandate continues 
in force, notwithftanding fuch revocation, renunciation, 
or death. Procuratories of refignation, and precepts 
of feifin, are made out in the form of mandates ; but, 
becaufe they are granted for the foie benefit of the man¬ 
datory, all of them, excepting precepts of dare confiat, 
are declared (by aft 1693) t0 continue after the death 
either of the granter or grantee. Deeds which co- 
tain a claufe or mandate for regiftration, are for the 
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Law of fame fieafon made regiftrable after the death of either knew that nothing was due ; for qu't confulto dat quod Law of 
^Scotland. (|,y ai q 1693 and 16q6.) non debebat, prafurmter donare. Scotland. 

1 12. The favour of commerce has introduced a tacit 16. Where two or more perfons become common of 

mandate, by which mailers of ihips are impowered proprietors of the fame fubjedt, either by legacy, gift, dividing 
to contrail in name of their exercitors or employers, or purchafe, without the view of copartnerfhip, an ob- common 
for repairs, fhip-provifions, or whatever elfe may be ligation is thereby created among the proprietors to property. 
neceiTary for the ihip or crew ; fo as to oblige not them- communicate the profit and lofs arifing from the fubjedl, 
felves only, but their employers. Whoever has the ac- while it remains common: And the fubjedl may ba 
tual charge of the ihip is deemed the mailer, though divided at the fuit of any having intereil. This divi. 
he fhould have no commiffion from the exercitors, or fion, where the queilion is among the common proprie- 
fhould be fubftituted by the mailer in the diredlion of tors, is according to the valuation of their refpeilive pro - 
the ihip without their knowledge. Exercitors are perties : But where the queilion is between the pro- 
liable, whether the mailer has paid his own money to prietors and thofe having fervitudes upon the property, 
a merchant for neceifaries, or has borrowed money to the fuperfice is only divided, without prejudice to the 
purchafe them. The furniiher or lender muil prove property. Commonties belonging to the king, or to 
that the ihip needed repairs, provifions, &c. to fuch an royal boroughs, are not divifible. Lands lying runrig, 
extent; but he is under no neceifity to prove the appli- and belonging to different proprietors, may be divided, 
cation of the money or materials to the flip’s ufe. If with the exception of borough and incorporated acres ; 
there are feveral exercitors, they are liable ftnguli in fo- the execution of which is committed to the judge or- 
Mum. In the fame manner the undertaker of any dinary, or juftices of the peace. 

branch of trade, manufacture, or other land negocia- 17. The throwing of goods overboard, for lighten- . 
tion, is bound by the contracts of the inilitors whom ing a ihip in a form, creates an obligation, whereby * ’* 

he fets over it, in fo far as relates to the fubjeCt of the the owners of the ihip and goods faved are obliged to 
prapofitura. contribute for the relief of thofe whofe goods were 

Homolo- 13. Contracts and obligations, in themfelves imper- thrown overboard, that fo all may bear a pr®portional 
gauon. 

receive ilrength by the contractor or his heir’s do- lofs of the goods ejected for the common fafety. In 
ing any aCt thereafter which imports an approbation of this contribution, the flip’s provifions fuffer no efti. 
them, and confequently fupplies the place of an origi- mation. A mailer who has cut his mall, or parted 
nal legal confent. This is called homologation ; and it with his anchor to fave the ihip, is intitled to this re¬ 
takes place even in deeds intrinfically null, whether lief; but if he has loft them by the ftorm, the lofs falls 
the nullity arifes from the want of ftatutory folemni- only on the ihip and freight. If the ejection does not 
ties, or from the incapacity of the granter. It cannot fave the ihip, the goods preferved from ihipwreck are 
be inferred, (1.). By the aCt of a perfon who was not not liable in contribution. Ejection may be lawfully 
in the knowledge of the original deed ; for one cannot made, if the mailer and a third part of the mariners 
approve what he is ignorant of. (2.) Homologation judge that meafiire neceffary, though the owner of the 
has no place where the aCt or deed, which is plead- goods ihould oppofe it: and the goods ejedted are to 
ed as fuch, can be aferibed to any other caufe ; for be valued at the price that the goods of the fame fort 
an intention to come under an obligation is not pre- which are faved ftiall be afterwards fold for. 
fumed. 18. There are certain obligations which cannot fub- Accefiory 

Quafi-con- 14. Quafi-contraEis are formed without explicit con- fill by themfelves, but are acceffions to, or make a part obligations; 
tracts, fent, by one of the parties doing fomething which by its of, other obligations. Of this fort are fdejuffton , and 
nature either obliges him to the other party, or the the obligation to pay interefl. Cautionry, or JidejuJfon, is 
other party to him. Under this clafs may be reckoned that obligation by which one becomes engaged as fecu- 
tutory, &c. the entry of an heir, negotiorum geflio, in- rity for another, that he fhall either pay a fum, or per- 
debiti folutio, communion of goods between two or more form a deed. 

common proprietors, and mercium jaSus levandec navis 19. A cautioner for a fum of money may be bound, Caut'onr 
caufa. Negotiorum gejlio forms thofe obligations which either fimply as cautioner for the principal debtor, or 
arife from the management of a perfon’s affairs, in his conjunCtly and feverally for and with the principal 
abfence, by another, without a mandate. As fuch debtor. The firft has, by our cuftoms, the benificium 
manager adts without authority from the proprietor, ordinis, or of difeuffion; by which the creditor is ob- 
he ought to be liable in exadt diligence, unlefs he has liged to difeufs the proper debtor, before he can in- 
from friendftiip interpofed in affairs which admitted no -lift for payment againft the cautioner. When one is 
delay ; and he is accountable for his intromiflions with bound as full debtor with and for the principal, or con- 
intereft. On the other part, he is intitled to the reco- jundtly and feverally with him, the two obligants are 
very of his neceffary deburfements on the fubjedl, and bound equally in the fame obligation, each in folidum ; 
to be relieved of the obligations in which he may have and confequently, the cautioner, though he is but an 
bound himfelf in confequence of the management. acceffory, may be fued for the whole, without either 
13. Indcbiti folutio, or the payment to one of what difcuffing or even citing the principal debtor. Cau¬ 
ls not due to him, if made through any miftake, either tioners for performance of fadts by another, or for the 
of fadt, or even of law, founds him who made the faithful difeharge of an office (e. g. fox fadtors, tutors, 
payment in an adtion againft the receiver for repay- &c.), cannot by the nature of their engagement be 
ment (condiclio indcbiti.) This adtion does not lie, bound conjundtly and feverally with the principal obli- 
{1.) If the fum paid was due ex aquitate, or by a natu- gant, becaufe the fadt to which the principal is bound 
ral obligation: for the obligation to reftore is founded cannot pofiibly be performed by another. In fuch 
folely in equity. (2.) If he who made the payment engagements, therefore, the failure muft be previoufly 
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conftituted againft the proper debtor, before adtion can 
be brought againft the cautioner for making up the 
lofs of the party fuffering. 

20. The cautioner, who binds himfelf at the defire 
of the principal debtor, has an actio mandati or of re¬ 
lief againft him, for recovering the principal and in- 
tereft paid by h'mfelf to the creditor, and for neceflary 
damages ; which action lies de jure , though the credi¬ 
tor fliould not affign to him on payment. As relief a- 
gainft the debtor is implied in fidejuflory obligations, 
the cautioner, where fuch relief is cut off, is no longer 
bound: hence, the defence of prefcription frees the 
cautioner, as well as the principal debtor. 

2 t. But, (1.) Where the cautionry is interpofed to 
an obligation merely natural, the relief is reftridted to 
the fums that have really turned to the debtor’s profit. 
(2.) A cautioner who pays without citing the debtor, 
lofes his relief, in fo far as the debtor had a relevant 
defence againft the debt, in whole or in part. Relief 
is not competent to the cautioner, till he either pay* 
the debt, or is diftreffed for it; except, ift, Where the 
debtor is exprefsly' bound to deliver to the cautioner 
his obligation cancelled, againft a day certain, and has 
failed; or, 2 dly, Where the debtor is vergens ad inopi- 
am ; in which cafe the cautioner may, by proper dili¬ 
gence, fecure the debtor’s funds for his own relief, e- 
ven before payment or diftrefs. 

22. A right of relief is competent de jure to the 
cautioner who pays, againft his co-cautioncrs, unlefs 
where the cautioner appears to have renounced it. In 
confequence of this implied relief, a creditor, if he 
ft all grant a difeharge to any one of the cautioners, 
muft, in demanding the debt from the others, dedudt 
that part as to which he has cut off their relief by 
that difeharge. Where the principal debtor, in a 
bond in which a cautioner is bound, grants bond of 
corroboration with a new cautioner, both cautioners, 
as they intervene for the fame debt, and at the defire 
of the fame debtor, have a mutual relief againft each 
other; but where the cautioner in the firft bond figns 
as a principal obligant in the corroboration, the cau¬ 
tioner in the new bond, it would feem, would be in- 
titled to a total relief againft the firft cautioner. At 
fame time, the decifions of the court of feffion are 
not perfectly at one upon this branch of the doftrine 
of cautionry. 

23. Cautionry is alfo judicial, as in a fufpenfion. It 
is fufficient to loofe the cautioner, that when he became 
bound, the fufpender had good reafon to fufpend, e. g. 
if the charger had at that period no title, or had not 
then performed his part, though thefe grounds of fuf¬ 
penfion Ihould be afterwards taken off. In all mari¬ 
time caufes, where the parties are frequently foreign¬ 
ers, the defender muft give caution judicio fidi et judi¬ 
cature folvi i fuch cautioner gets free by the death of the 
defender before fentence; but he continues bound 
though the caufe Ihould be carried from the admiral 
to the court of feffion. This fort of caution is only to 
be crafted in caufes ftriftly maritime. 

2jL. It happens frequently, that a creditor takes 
two or more obhgants bound to him, all as principal 
debtors, without fidejuffion. Where they, are io 
bound, for the performance of fails that are in them- 
ftfives indivifible, they are liable each for the whole, 


or JinguJi in folidum. But, if ti e obligation be for a 
fum of money, they are only liable pro mia ; unlefs, 

(1.) Where they are in exprefs words bound conjuc.ft- 
ly and feverally; or, (2.) In the cafe of bills or pro- 
miffory notes. One of ieveral obligants of this fort, 
who pays the whole debt, or fulfils the obligation, is 
intitled to a proportional relief againft the reft ; in 
fuch manner, that the lofs muft, in every cafe, fall 
equally upon all the folvent obligants. 

25. Obligations for fums of money are frequently intereft of 
accompanied with an obligation for the annualrent or money, 
intereft thereof. Interejl fufura) is the profit due by 

the debtor, of a fum of money to the creditor for the 
ufe of it. The canon law confidered the taking of in¬ 
tereft as unlawful: the law of Mofes allowed it to be 
exa£ted from ftrangers : and all the reformed nations 
of Europe have found it neceflary, after the example 
of the Romans, to authorife it at certain rates fix-ed 
by ftatute. Soon after the reformation, the legal in¬ 
tereft was fixed at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum ; 
from which time it has been gradually reduced, till at 
laft, by 12 Ann Jlat. 2. c. 16. it was brought to five 
per cent, and has continued at that rate ever lin'ce. 

26. Intereft is due, either by law or by paStion. It is 
due by law, either from the force offlatute, under which 
may be included afts of federunt, or from the nature of 
the tranfaSion. Bills of exchange, and inland bills, 
though they ihould not be protefted, carry intereft from 
their date in cafe of non acceptance ; or from the day 
of their falling due, in cafe of acceptance and nonpay¬ 
ment. Where a bill is accepted, which bears no term 
of payment, or which is payable on demand, no inte¬ 
reft is due till demand be made of the fum, the legal 
voucher of which is a notorial proteft. Intereft is due 
by a debtor after deuneiation, for all the fums con- 
tainecLin the diligence, even for that part which is made 
up of intereft. Sums paid by cautioners on diftrefs car¬ 
ry intereft, not only as to the principal fum in the ob¬ 
ligation, but as to the intereft paid by the cautioner. 

Fadtors named by the court of feffion are liable for in¬ 
tereft, by a fpecial adt of federunt; fee N° clxxii. 11. 

27. It rifes ex lege, or from the natuie of the trans¬ 
act ron, that a purchafer in a fale is liable in intereft 
for the price of the lands bought from the term of 
his entry, though the price Ihould be arrefted in his 
hands, or though the feller Ihould not be able to deli¬ 
ver to him a fufficient progrefs or title to the lands ; 
for no purchafer can in equity enjoy the fruits of the 
lands, while at the fame time he retains the intereft of 
the price: but lawful confignation of the price made 
by a purchafer, upon the refufal of jperfon’s having 
right to receive it, flops the currency of intereft. 

Where one intermeddles with money belonging to an¬ 
other which carries intereft, he ought to reftore it cum 
omni obventione et caufa ; and is therefore liable in the 
intereft of it, as being truly an acceffory of the fubject 
itfelf. It is alfo from the nature of the tranfaftion, 
that intereft is in certain cafes allowed to merchants 
or others in name of damages. 

28. Intereft is due by exprefs paSion, where there 
is a claufe in a bond or obligation, by which money 
is made to carry intereft. An obligation is not law¬ 
ful, where it is agreed on, that the yearly intereft of 
the fum lent, if it Ihould not be paid pundlually as it 
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Law of falls due, fhall be accumulated into a principal fum 
Scotland, bearing intereft ; but an obligation may be lawfully 
' v granted, not only for the fum truly lent, but for the 

intereft to the day at which the obligation is made 
payable, whereby the intermediate intereft is accumu¬ 
lated into a principal fum from the term of payment. 
Intereft may be alfo due by implied [acllon; Thus, 
where intereil upon a debt is by a letter pr< mifed for 
time paft, fuch promife implies a padfion for intereft 
as long as the debt remains unpaid; thus alfo,' the 
ufe of payment of intereft prefumes a paction, and 
when intereft is expreifed for one term, it is presumed 
to be bargained for till payment. 

General 29. The fubjedl-matcer of all obligations confifis ei- 
jropertles ther of things, or of fafts. Things exempted from 
of obliga- commerce cannot be the fubjedt of obligation. (See 
tlon ' N° clxii. 2.) One cannot be obliged to the perform¬ 
ance of a fact naturally impoffible : nor of a fact in 
itfelf.immoral, for that is alfo in the judgment of law 
impoffible. Since impoffible obligations are null, no 
penalty or damage can be incurred for non perform- 
ance : but it is otherwife, if the fact be in itfelf pof- 
fible, though not in the debtor’s power ; in which 
cafe the rule obtains, locum, fadi impr.flabilu fubit dam¬ 
num et inter ffe. 

30. An obligation, to which a condition is adject¬ 
ed, either naturally or morally impoffible, is in the 
general cafe null; for the parties are prefumed not to 
have been fericus. But fuch obligation is valid, and 
- the condition thereof held pro nonferipta, (1.) In tef- 
taments; (2.) In obligations to the performance of 
which the granter lies under a natural tie, as in bonds 
of provifion to a child. Where an obligation is 
granted under a condition, lawful but unfavourable, 
f. g. that the creditor lhall not marry without the 
eonfent of certain friends, no more weight is given 
to the condition than the judge thinks reafonable. 
A condition, which is in fome degree in the power 
of the creditor hyrnfelf, is held as fulfilled, if he has 
done all he could to fulfil it. Implement or perform¬ 
ance cannot be demanded in a mutual contradl, by 
that party who himfelf declines or cannot fulfil the 
counterpart. 

Donation, 31. Donation, fo long as the fubjedt is not deliver¬ 
ed to the donee, may be juftly ranked among obliga¬ 
tions ; and it is that obligation which arifes from the 
mere good will and liberality of the granter. Dona¬ 
tions imply no warrandice, but from the future fadls 
of the donor. They are hardly revocable by law 
for ingratitude, though it fhould be of the grofleft 
kind: thofe betwixt man and wife are revocable by 
the donor, even after the death of the donee; but re- 
muneratory grants, not being truly donations, cannot 
be fo revoked. That fpecial fort of donation, which 
is conftituted verbally, is called a promife. The Ro¬ 
man law intitled all donors to the benejicium competen- 
t'ue, in virtue of which they might retain fuch part of 
the donation as was neceflary for their own fubfift- 
ence. The law allows this benefit to fathers, with 
refpedl to the provifions granted to their children j 
and to grandfathers, which is a natural confequence 
of childrens obligation to aliment their indigent pa¬ 
rents ; but to no collateral relation, not even to bro¬ 
thers. j 

32. Donations made in contemplation of death, or 


mortis cavfa, are of the nature of legacies, and like Law of 
them revocable: confequently, not being effedtual in Scotl and. 
the granter’s life, they cannot compete with any of 
his creditors; not even with thofe whofe debts were 
contradled after the donation. They are underltood 
to be given from a perfonal regard to the donee, and 
therefore fall by his predeccafe. No deed, after de¬ 
livery, is to be prefumed a d ratio mortis caufa; for 
revocation is excluded by delivery. 

33. Deeds are not prefilmed, in c'ubio, to be dona¬ 
tions. Hence, a deed by a debtor to his creditor, if 
donation be not expreifed, is prefumed to be granted 
in fecurit/ or llitisfadlion of the debt; but bonds of 
provifion to children are, from the prefumption of pa¬ 
ternal affedtion, conftrued to be intended as an addi¬ 
tional patrimony: yet a tocher, given to a daughter 
in her marriage-contrail, is prefumed to be in fatis- 
faetion of all former bends and debts; beca.ife mar¬ 
riage contrails ufually contain the whole provifions in 
favour of the bride. One who aliments a perfon that 
is come of age, without an exprefs pailion for board, 
is prefumed to have entertained him as a friend, un- 
lefs in the cafe of thofe who earn their living by the 
entertainment or board of ftrangers. But alimony gi¬ 
ven to minors, who cannot bargain for themfclves, is 
not accounted a donation ; except either where it is 
prefumed, from the near relation of the perfon ali¬ 
menting, that it was given ex pie iate; or where the 
minor had a father or curators, with whom a bargain 
might have been made. 

Sect. XVI. Of the dffotuiijn or extinBkn of oblige- c!x-vvi, 
tiens. 

• Obligations may be diilHved by performance or E*t|n 4 Hoa 
implement, cenfent, compenfation, novation, and cinffio/i. c ^° n '‘= a ’" 
(l.) By fper:/:-ill performance : thus an obliga- p.-rfAl ’ 
tion for a fum of money is extinguiihed by pay- ance. 
ment. The creditor is not obliged to accept of pay¬ 
ment by parts, unlefs where the fum is payable bv 
di Ferent divifions. If a dcV u in two or more fepa- 
rate bonds to the fame creditor, made an indefinite 
payment, without aicribing it at the time to any one 
of the obligations, the payment is applied, 1 ft. To 
intereft, or to. films not bearing intereft. 2dly, To 
the fums that are leaft fecured, if the debtor thereby 
incurs no rigorous penalty. But, 3dly, if this appli¬ 
cation be penal on the debtor, e. g. by fufFering the 
legal of an adjudication to expire, the payment will 
be applied fo as to lave the debtor from that forfei¬ 
ture. Where one of the debts is fecured by a cau¬ 
tioner, the other not, the application is to be lb made, 
catcris paribus, that both creditor and cautioner may 
have equal juftce done to them. 

2. Payment made by the debtor upon a miftake 
in fadf, to one whom he believed, upon probable 
grounds, to have the right of receiving payment, ex- 
tinguilhes the obligation. But payment made to one, 
to whom the law denies the power of receiving it, 
has not this effedt; as if a debtor, feized by letters 
of caption, fhould make payment to the meffenger; 
for ignorantia juris neminem excuful. In all debts, the 
debtor, if he be not interpelled, may fafely pay be¬ 
fore the term, except in tack-duties or feu-duties ; 
the payment whereof, before the terms at which they 

arc 
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Law of are made payable, Is conftrued to be collufive, in a 
Scotland, q lle ft; on w ith a creditor of the landlord or fuperior. 

Payment is in dulio prefumed, by the voucher of the 
debt being in the hands of the debtor ; chirographum, 
apud aebitorem repertum , prafumitur folutum. 

By confent. 3. Obligations are extinguifhable by the confent of 
the creditor, who, without full implement, or even 
any implement, may renounce the right conftituted in 
his own favour. Though a difcharge or acquittance 
granted by one whom the debtor bona fide took for 
the creditor, but who was not, extinguifhes the obli¬ 
gation, if the fatisfaftion made by the debtor was 
real; yet where it is imaginary, the difcharge will 
not fcreen him from paying to the true creditor the 
debt for which he had made no prior fatisfaCtion. In 
all debts which are conftituted by writing, the extinc¬ 
tion, whether it be by fpecifical performance or bare 
confent, muft be proved, either by the oath of the 
creditor, or by a difcharge in writing ; and the fame 
folemnities which law requires in the obligation, are 
neceffary in the difcharge : but, where payment is 
made, not by the debtor himfelf, but by the credi¬ 
tor’s intromiffion with the rents of the debtor’s eftate, 
or by delivery to him of goods in name of the debt¬ 
or, fuch delivery or intromiffion, being fafli, may be 
proved by witneffes, though the debt fhould have 
been not only conftituted by writing, but made real 
on the debtor’s lands by adjudication. 

4. A difcharge, though it fhould be general, of all 
that the granter can demand, extends not to debts of 
an uncommon kind, which are not prefumed to have 
been under the granter’s eye. This doftrinc applies 
alfo to general affignations. In annual payments, as 
of rents, feu-duties, intereft, &c. three confecutive 
difcharges by the creditor, of the yearly or termly 
duties, prefume the payment of all precedings. Two 
difcharges by the anceftor, and the third by the heir, 
do not infer this prefumption, if the heir was igno¬ 
rant of the anceftor’s difcharges. And difcharges by 
an adminiftrator, as a faCtor, tutor, &c. prefume on¬ 
ly the payment of all preceding duties incurred during 
his adminiftration. This prefumption arifes from re¬ 
peating the difcharges thrice fucceffively ; and fo does 
not hold in the cafe of two difcharges, though they 
fhould include the duties of three or more terms. 

.By com- 5. Where the fame perfon is both creditor and 

penfation. debtor to another, the mutual obligations, if they are 
for equal fums, are extinguifhed by compenfation ; if 
for unequal, ftill the leffer obligation is extinguifh¬ 
ed, and the greater diminifhed, as far as the con- 
courfe of debit and credit goes. To found compenfa¬ 
tion, (1.) Each of the parties muft be debtor and 
creditor at the fame time. (2.) Each of them muft 
be debtor and creditor in his own right. (3.) The 
mutual debts muft be of the fame quality : hence, a 
fum of money cannot be compenfated with a quantity 
of corns; becaufe, till the prices are fixed, at which 
the corns are to be converted into money, the two 
debts are incommenfurable. Laftly, compenfation 
cannot be admitted, where the mutual debts are not 
clearly afcertained either by a written obligation, 
the fentence of a judge, or the oath of the party. 
Where this requires but a' fliort difcuffion, fentence 
for the purfuer is delayed for lbmc time, ex aquitate, 
that the defender may make good his ground of com¬ 


penfation. Where a debt for fungibles is afcertained Law of 
in money by the fentence of a judge, the compenfa- Scotland, 
tion can have no effeCt farther back than the liquida- ' J ~~‘ 
tion; becaufe, before fentence, the debts were in¬ 
commenfurable : but, where a debt for a fum of money 
is, in the courfe of a fuit, conftituted by the oath of 
the debtor, the compenfation, after it is admitted by 
the judge, operates retro, in fo far as concerns the 
currency of intereft, to the time when, by the parties 
acknowledgment, the debt became due: for, in this 
cafe, the debtor’s oath is not what creates the debt, 
or makes it liquid ; it only declares that fuch a liquid 
fum wa3 truly due before. Compenfation cannot be 
offered after decree, either by way of fufpenfion or 
reduction; unlefs it has been formerly pleaded, and 
unjuftly repelled. Decrees in abfence are excepted. 

6 . The right of retention, which bears a near re- By retem 
femblance to compenfation, is chiefly competent, where tion. 
the mutual debts, not being liquid, cannot be the 
ground of compenfation ; and it is fometimes admitted 

ex aquitate, in liquid debts, where compenfation is ex¬ 
cluded by ftatute : thus, though compenfation cannot 
be pleaded after decree, either againft a creditor or his 
affignee; yet, if the original creditor fhould become 
bankrupt, the debtor, even after decree, may retain 
againft the affignee, till he gives fecurity for fatisfying 
the debtor’s claim againft the cedent. This right is 
frequently founded in the expence deburfed or work 
employed on the fubjeCt retained, and fo arifes from 
the mutual obligations incumbent on the parties. It 
has never been difputed that retention of goods 
was competent, until payment or fatisfaCtion of 
the debt incurred in relation to thefe goods; but 
it was found by the court of feffion, in a cafe 
which was very lately before them, that goods could 
not be retained by a manufacturer until payment of 
a prior debt; the debt incurred upon the goods in 
his hand being offered; and although the debtor had 
become bankrupt, and the manufacturer muft other- 
wife rank as a common creditor for his prior debt. 

But retention may be fuftained, though the debt 
due to him who claims it does not arife from the na¬ 
ture of the obligation by which he is debtor: thus, 
a faCtor on a land-eftate may retain the fums levied by 
him in confequence of his factory, not only till he be 
paid of the difburfements made on occafion of fuch 
eftate, but alfo till he be difcharged from the feparate 
engagements he may have entered into on his confti- 
tuent’s account. 

7. Obligations are diffolved by novation, whereby nova- 
one obligation is changed into another, without chan- tion. 
ging either the debtor or creditor. The firft obliga¬ 
tion being thereby extinguifhed, the cautioners in it are 
loofed, and all its confequences difcharged ; fo that the 
debtor remains bound only by the laft. As the creditor 

to whom a right is once conftituted, ought not to lofe 
it by implication, novation is not eafily prefumed, and 
the new obligation is conftrued to be merely corrobora¬ 
tive of the old; but, where the fecond obligation ex- By delega- 
prefsly bears to be in fatisfaflion of the firft, thefe words tion, 
muft neceffarily be explained into novation. Where 
the creditor accepts of a new debtor, in place of the 
former who is difcharged, this method of extinction is 
called delegation. 

8. Obligations are extinguifhed confufiona, where the By eonfu- 

debit fioD, 
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Law of debit and credit meet in the fams perfon, either by fuc- 
Scotland. ce fJJ 0 n or Angular title, e. g. when the debtor lucceeds 
* to the creditor, or the creditor to the debtor, or a llran- 

ger to both ; for one cannot be debtor to himfelf. If 
the fucceffion, from which the confujio arifes, happens 
afterwards to be divided, fo as the debtor and creditor 
come again to be different perfons; the conjnfio does 
not produce an extinction, but only a temporary fuf- 
penfion of the debt. 

clsxvii. Sect. XVII. Of Affignations. 

Afligna- Heritable rights, when they are cloathed with in- 
tions. feftment, are tranfmittted by diipofition, which is a wri¬ 
ting containing procuratory of refignation and precept 
of feilin; but thofe which either acquire no feifin, or 
on which feifin has not actually followed, are tranf- 
miffible by Ample aJTignation. He who grants the 
aflignation is called the cedent ; and he who receives it 
the affignee or ceifionary : if the affignee conveys his 
right to a third perfon, the deed of conveyance is 
called a tranflation ; and-if he affigns it back to the ce¬ 
dent, a retrocejfwn. Certain rights are, from the ules 
to which they are deftined, incapable of tranfmiffion, 
as alimentary rights : others cannot be affigned by the 
perfon invefted in them, without fpecial powers given 
to him ; as tacks, reverfions: the tranfmiffion of a 
third fort, is not prefumed to be intended, without 
an exprefs conveyance; as of paraphernal goods, 
which are fo proper to the wife, that a general affig- 
nation, by her to her hufband, of all that did or ffiould. 
belong to her at her deceafe, does not comprehend 
them. A liferent-right is, by its nature, incapable of a 
proper trafmiffion; but its proAts may be affigned, while 
it fubfifts. 

Intimation 2 * Affignations muft not only be delivered to the af- 
of afligna- Agnee, but intimated by him to the debtor. Intimations 
tions. are. confldered as fo neceffary for completing the con¬ 
veyance, that in a competition between two affignations, 
the laft, if flrft intimated, i-s preferred. 

What noti- 3 * Though, regularly, intimation to the debtor is 
fication is made by an inftrument, taken in the hands of a notary, 
equivalent by t p e a ffignee or his procurator ; yet the law admits 
to intima- e q U ip 0 llen C i es , where the notice of the affignment given 
to the debtor is equally ftrong. Thus, a charge upon 
letters of horning at the affignce’s inftance, or a fuit 
brought by him againft the debtor, fupplies the want 
of intimation ; thefe being judicial arts, which erpofe 
the conveyance to the eyes both of the judge and, of 
the debtor ; or the debtor’s promife of payment by wri¬ 
ting to the affignee, becaufe that is in effert a c.orrobor 
rating of the original debt. The affigne.e’s pofleffion of 
the right, by entering into payment of the rents or in- 
tereft, is alfo equal to an intimation ; for in imports,, 
not only notice to the debtor, but his artual compliance : 
but the debtor’s private knowledge of the affignment is 
not fuftained as intimation. 

b,what 4- Certain conveyances need no intimation, (i.) In¬ 
cafes not dorfations of bills of exchange; for thefe are not to be 
Wceflgry. fettered with forms, introduced, by the laws, of parti¬ 
cular Hates. (2.) Bank-notes are fully conveyed by 
the bare delivery of them ; for as they are payable to 
the bearer, their property mufc pafs with their poffef- 
Aon. (3.) Adjudication, which is a judicial convey¬ 
ance, and marriage, which is a legal one, carry the 
full right of the lubjerts thereby conveyed, without 

K 


intimation : neverthelefs, as there is nothing in thefe Law of 
conveyances which can of themfelves put the debtor Scotland.^ 
in mala fide, he is therefore in tuto to pay to the wife, v ' 
or to the original creditor in the debt adjudged, till 
the marriage or adjudication be notiAed to him. Af- 
Agnments of moveable fubjerts, though they be inti¬ 
mated, if they are made r'etenta pofffponc , (the cedent 
retaining the poffeffion), cannot hurt the cedents credi¬ 
tors ; for fuch rights are prelumed, in all queftions 
with creditors, to be collufive, and granted in truft for 
the cedent himfelf. 

5. An affignment carries to the affignee the whole Effertsof 
right of the lubjert conveyed, as it was in the cedent; affignatiun. 
and confequently he may ufe diligence, either in his ce¬ 
dent’s name while he Is alive, or in his own. 

6. After an aflignation is intimated, the debtor can¬ 
not prove a payment, or compcnfation, by the oath of 
the cedent, who has no longer any intereft in the debt; 
unlefs the matter has been made litigious by an art ion 
commenced prior to the intimation : but the debtor may 
refer to the oath of the affignee, who is in the right of 
the debt, that the affignment was grattutous, or in truft 
for the cedent: either of which being proved, the oath 
of the cedent will affert the affignee. If the affigna- 
tion be in part onerous, and in part gratuitous, the ce¬ 
dent’s oath is good againft the affignee, only in fo far 
as his right is gratuitous All defences competent a- 
gainft the original creditor in a moveable debt, which 
can be proved otherwife than by his oath, continue rele¬ 
vant againft even an onerous affignee, whofe right can 
be no better than that, of his author, and muft therefore 
remain afferted with all the burdens .which attended it in. 
the author’s perfon. 

Sect. XVIII. Of arreflments and poindings. clxxviii. 

The diligences, whereby a creditor may affert his Arfeftment. 
debtor’s moveable fubjerts, are arreflment and poind¬ 
ing. By arref merit is lometimes meant the fecuring 

of a criminal’s perfon till trial: but as it is underftood. 
in the rubric of this title, it is the order of a judge, by 
which he who is debtor in a moveable obligation to the- 
arrefter’s debtor, is prohibited to make payment or de¬ 
livery till the debt due to the arrefter be paid or fecu- 
red. The arreftors debtor is ufually called the com-, 
mon debtor: becaufe, where there are two or more 
competing creditors, he is debtor to all of them.. The. 
perfon in whofe hands the diligence is ufed is ftyled the... 
arreftee. 

2-. Arreftment may be laid on by the authority cithen- 
of the fupreme court, or of an inferior judge. In the 
ftrft cafe, it proceeds either upon fpecial letters of ar- 
reftment; or on a warrant contained, in letters of horn-, 
ing; and it muft be executed by a meflenger. The 
warrants granted by inferior judges are called precepts. 
of arreftment, and they are executed by the officer pro¬ 
per to the court. Where the debtor to the common 
debtor is a pupil, arreftment is properly ufed in the. 
hands of the tutor,, as the pupil’s adminiftrator: this., 
dortrine may perhaps extend to other general admini- 
ftrators, as commiffioner, &c. But arreftment, ufed in., 
the hands of afartor orfteward, cannot found an art ion, 
of forthcoming without calling the conftituent. Where - 
the debtor to a common debtor is a corporation, ar- 
reftmenl muft be ufed in the. hands of the dirertors or- 

trea-„ 
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Law of trcaiai-gv, vlio rcprtfent the whole body. Arreflment, 

^Scot land. y,hen it is ufed in the hands of the debtor himfelf, is 
inept; tor that diligence is intended only as a reftraint 
upon third parties. 

3. All debt', in which one is perfonally bound, 
though they fhould be heritably f'seured, are grounds 
upon which the creditor may aired the moveable eftate 
belonging to his debtor. Arreflment may proceed on 
a debt, the term of payment whereof is not yet come, 
in cafe the debtor be vergens a i inopiam. If a debt be 
not yet conflicted by decree or regiflration, the cre¬ 
ditor may raife and execute a fummons again!! his 
debtor for payment, on which pending action arreft- 
ment may be ufed, in the fame manner as inhibition, 
which is called arrejhnent upon a dependence. If one’s 
ground of credit be for the performance of a fadt, or 
if his depending procefs be merely declaratory, with¬ 
out a conclufion of payment or delivery, fuch claims 
are not admitted to be fufficient grounds for arreft- 
ment. 

What debts 4. Moveable debts are the proper fubjedt of arreft- 

anxftifale. ment; under which are comprehended conditional debts, 
and even depending claims. For leffening the expence 
of diligence to creditors, all bonds which have not been 
made properly heritable by feifin are declared arreft- 
ablc : but this does not extend to adjudications, wadfets, 
or other perfonal rights of lands, which are not proper¬ 
ly debts. Certain moveable debts are not arreftible. 
(1.) Debts due by bill, which pafs from hand to hand 
as bags of money. (2.) Future debts; for though in¬ 
hibition extends to adqv.trenda as well as adqui/ita, yet ar- 
reftment is limited, by its warrant, to the debt due at 
the time of ferving it againft the arreflee. Hence, an 
arreflment of rents or intereil carries only thofe that 
have already fallen due or at leaf! become current. 
Claims, depending on the iffue of a fuit, are not con- 
fidered as future debts ; for the fentence, when pronoun¬ 
ced, has a retrofpedt to the period at which the claim 
was firft founded. The like dodtrine holds in condi¬ 
tional debts.' (3.) Alimentary debts are not arreft- 
able ; for thefe are granted on perfonal confiderations, 
and fo are not communicable to creditors : but the paft 
intereft upon fuch debt may be arrefled by the per- 
fon who has furnifhed the alimony. One cannot fecure 
his own eiredts to himfelf for his maintenance, fo as 
they {hall not be affedtable by his creditors. Salaries 
annexed to offices granted by the king, and particular¬ 
ly thofe granted to the judges of the Seffion, and the 
fees of fervants, are confidered as alimentary funds; 
but tire furplus fee, over and above what is neceffary 
for the fervant’s perfonal ufes, may be arrefled. It has 
alfo been found, that a wadfet fum configned after an 
order of redemption ufed, but before decreet of decla¬ 
rator, is not arrellable. 

Sffea of 5- lb in contempt of the arreflment. the arreflee 

breach of fhall make payment of the fum, or deliver the goods 

arreflment. arrefled, to the common debtor, he is not only liable 
criminally for breach of arreflment, but he mufl pay 
the debt again to the arrefler. As the law formerly 
flood, an arreflment ufed at the market crofs of Edin¬ 
burgh, pier and fhore of Leith, againfl a perfon furth 
of the kingdom, was good ; fo that if the arreflee made 
payment to his creditor after the date of the arrefl¬ 
ment, he was found liable in fecond payment to the ar- 
jefter, becaufe he had done all in his power to notify 
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h : s diligence. This, however, is very properly altered Law of 
by $ 3. of the adt, of the 23d Geo. III. which declares, Scotland, 
that an arreflment ufed at the market crofs of Edin- ' * 

burgh, pier and fhore of Lieth, in the hands of any per- 
fan out of the kingdom, without other fufficient notifi¬ 
cation, fhall not interpell the arreflee from paying bona 
jide to the original creditor. Arreflment is not merely 
prohibitory, as inhibitions are ; but is a flep of diligence 
which founds the ufer in a fubfequent adtion, whereby 
the property of the fubjedt arrefled may be adjudged to 
him. It therefore does not, by the latter pi adt ice, fall 
by the death of the arreflee ; but continues to fubfift, as 
a foundation for an action of forthcoming againfl -his 
heir, while the fubjedt arrefled remains in medio. Far 
lefs is arreflment loft, either by the death of the arrefler, 
or of the common debtor. 

6. Where arreflment proceeds on a depending ac- Looting of 
tion, it may be loofed by the common debtor’s giving arreftmant. 
fecurity to the arrefler for his debt in the event it fhall 

be found due. Arreflment founded on decrees, or on 
regillered obligations, which in the judgement of law- 
are decrees, cannot be loofed but upon payment or con- 
fignation ; except, (1.) Where the term of payment 
of the debt is not yet come, or the condition has not 
yet exifted. (2.) Where the arreflment has proceed¬ 
ed on a regiftered contract, in which the debts or mu¬ 
tual obligations are not liquid. (3.) Where the de 
cree is fufpended, or turned into a libel; for, till the 
fufpenfion be difeufted, or the pending adtion conclu¬ 
ded, it cannot be known whether any debt be truly 
due. A lo-ofmg takes off the nexus which had been 
laid on the fubjedt arrefled ; fo that the arreflee may 
thereafter pay fafely to his creditor, and the cautioner 
is fubftituted in place of the arreflment, for the arreft- 
er’s fecurity : yet the arrefler may, while the fubjedt 
continues with the arreflee, purfue him in a forthco¬ 
ming, notwithftanding the loofing. 

7. Arreflment is only an inchoated or begun dili- Forthcom- 
gence ; to perfedt it, there muft be an adtion brought in S or ar ' 
by the arrefler againft the arreflee, to make the debt re ^ m£nt ‘ 
or fubjedt arrefled forthcoming. In this adtion, the 
common debtor muft be called for his intereft, that he 

may have an opportunity of excepting to the lawful- 
nefs or extent of the debt on which the diligence pro¬ 
ceeded. Before a forthcoming can be purfued, the 
debt due by the common debtor to the arrefler muft be 
liquidated ; for the arrefler can be no further intitled 
to the fubjedt arrefled than to the extent of the debt 
due to him by the common debtor. Where the fubjedt 
arrefled is a fum of money, it is, by the decree of forth¬ 
coming, diredted to be paid to the purfuer towards fatis- 
fying his debt; where goods are arrefi<=d, the judge or¬ 
dains them to be expofed to fale, and the price to be de¬ 
livered to the purfuer. So that, in either cafe, decrees 
of forthcoming are judicial affignations to the arrefler 
of the fubjedt arrefled. 

8 . In all competitions, regard is had to the dates, p re f efe n Ce 
not of the grounds of debt, but of the diligences pro-j n arre ft. 
ceeding upon them. In the competition of arreftments, meats, 
the preference is governed by their dates, according to 

the priority even of hours, where it appears with any 
certainty which is the firft. But, as arreflment is but 
a begun diligence, therefore if a prior arrefler fhall ne- 
gledt to infift in an adtion of forthcoming for fuch a 
time as may be reafonably conflrued into a defertion of 
2 his 
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Law of his begun diligence, he lofes his preference. But, as 

Scotl and, derelidlion of diligence is not eafily prefumed, the di- 

' v fiance of above two years, between the firft arreftment 
and the decree of forthcoming, was found not to make 
fuch a mora as to intitle the pofterior arrefter to a pre¬ 
ference. This rule of preference, according to the 
dates of the leveral arrellments, holds by the prefent 
praflice, whether they have proceeded on a decree or 
on a dependence ; on debts not yet payable, or on 
debts already payable ; provided the pendency fhall 
have been doled, or the debt have become payable, be¬ 
fore the iflue of the competition. 

By aft 23d Geo. III. § 2. it is enadted, that when 
a debtor is made bankrupt, in terms of the aft 1696, 
as thereby extended (clxxxiii. 13.),all arrellments which 
lhall have been ufed for attaching any perfonal effefts of 
fuch bankrupt within thirty days prior to the bankrupt¬ 
cy, or within four kalendar months immediately fubfe- 
quent, lhall be pari p-[[fu preferable : and in order to 
fave as far as poffible the expence of a multiplicity of 
arrellments, it is declared, that where the effefts of a 
debtor are arrelled by any creditor within thirty days 
before the bankruptcy, or within four months after it, 
and a procefs of forthcoming or multiple-poinding is 
brought in which fuch arreftment is founded on, it lhall 
be competent for any other creditor producing his in- 
tereft, and making his claim in the faid procefs, at any 
time before the expiration of the faid four months, to be 
ranked in the fame manner as if he had ufed the form 
of arreftment; the expence of railing the procefs, and 
of the diligence at the inllance of the creditor who 
raifes it, being always paid out of the common fund. 
We here again repeat, that the enaflments of this ftatute 
are only temporary, and not yet a permanent part of the 
law of Scotland, whatever they may become when the 
fubjedl is refumed by the legillature upon the expiry of 
the aft. 

9. In the competition of arrellments with affigna- 
tions, an aflignation by the common debtor, intimated 
before arreftment, is preferable to the arreftment. If the 
aflignation is granted before arreftment, but not intima¬ 
ted till after it, the arrefter is prefered. 

Poinding. t 10. Poinding is that diligence affedting moveable 
fubjefls, by which their property is carried direftly to 
the creditor. No poinding can proceed, till a charge 
be given to the debtor to pay or perform, and the days 
thereof be expired, except poindings againll vaffals for 
their feu-duties, and poindings againft. tenants for rent, 
proceeding upon the landlord’s own decree ; in which 
the ancient cuftom of poinding without a previous 
charge continues. A debtor’s goods may be poinded 
by one creditor, though they have been arrelled before 
by another ; for arreftment being but an imperfeft di¬ 
ligence, leaves the right of the fubjedl Hill in the debtor, 
and fo cannot hinder any creditor from ufing a more 
perfedl diligence, which has the effedt of carrying the 
property direftly to himfelf. 

11. No cattle pertaining to the plough, nor inltru- 
ments of tillage, can be poinded in the time of labour¬ 
ing or tilling the ground, unlefs where the debtor has 
no other goods. By labouring-time is underllood, that 
time, in which that tenant, whofe goods are to be poind¬ 
ed, is ploughing, though he fhould have been earlier or 
later than his neighbours ; but fummer fallowing does 
not fall under this rule. 

Vol. IX. 
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12. In the execution of poinding, the debtor’s goods Law of 
mull be appraifed, firft on the ground of the lands Scotland.^ 
where they are laid hold on, and a fecond time at the j? orm 
market-crofs of thejurifdidlion, by the Hated appraifers thereof, 
thereof; or, if there be none, by perfons named by the 
meflenger or other officer employed in' the diligence. 

Next, the meflenger mull, after public intimation by 
three oyeffes, declare the value of the goods according 
to the fecond appraifement, and require the debtor to 
make payment of the debt, including interell and ex- 
pences. If payment fhall be offered to the creditor, or 
in his abfence to His lawful attorney ; or if, in cafe of 
refufal by them, confignation of the debt fhall be made 
in the hands of the judge-ordinary or his clerk, the 
goods mull be left with the debtor; if not, the meffen- 
ger ought to adjudge and deliver them over, at the 
appraifed value, to the ufer of the diligence towards his 
payment: and the debtor is intitled to a copy of the 
warrant and executions, as a voucher that the debt is 
difcharged in whole or in part by the goods poinded. 

13. Minillers may poind for their llipends, upon one 
appraifement on the ground of the lands, and landlords 
were always in ufe to poind fo, for their rents. Ap¬ 
praifement of the goods at the market-crofs of the next 
royal borough, or even of the next head-borough of 
ftewartry or regality, though thefe jurifdidtions be a- 
bolifhed, is declared as fufficient as if they were carried 
to the head-borough of the fhjj-e. Poinding, whether 
it be confidered as a fentence, or as the execution of a 
fentence,mull be proceeded in betweenfun-rifing andfun- 
fetting ; or at leall itfnuft be finilhed before the going 

off of day-light.—The powers of the officer employed in Powers of 
the execution of poindings, are not clearly defined by fiiefTcrigcra- 
cuftom, in the cafe of a third party claiming the pro- l n P 01 " 1 ” 
pcrty of the goods to be poinded. This is certain, that 
he may take the oath of the claimant, upon the verity 
of his claim ; and if from thence it fhall appear that the 
claimant’s title is collufive, he ought to proceed in the 
diligence ; but if there remains the leall doubt, his fafeft 
courfe is to deliver the goods to the claimant, and to 
exprefs in his execution the reafons why poinding did 
not proceed. 

14. Any perfon who Hops a poinding via fa 8 i , on 
groundlefs pretences, is liable, both criminally, in the 
pains of deforcement (fee N° clxxxvi. 15.), and civilly, 
in the value of the goods which might have been poind¬ 
ed by the creditor. 

By the forefaid ftatute 23d Geo. III. § 4. it is de¬ 
clared, that after a perfon is rendered bankrupt, as 
thereby direfted, no poinding of the moveables be¬ 
longing to fuch bankrupt, within 30 days before his 
bankruptcy, or within four kalendar months thereafter, 
lhall give a preference to fuch poinder over the other 
lawful creditors of the" bankrupt; but the goods fo 
poinded fhall be confidered in medio , and the perfon 
receiving the price of them fhall be liable to make the 
fame furthcoming fo as that all the other creditors 
of the bankrupt who are pofleffed of liquidate grounds 
of debts or decrees for payment, fhall be intitled to their 
proportion of the fame ; provided they make their 
claim by fummoniijg the poinder at any time before 
the expiration of tlie'fidd four months, deducting al¬ 
ways the expence of fuch poinding from the firft end 
of the price of fuch goods, together with 20 per cent. 
on the appraifed value, which the poinder fhall retain 
4 T t© 
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to account of his debt in preference to the other cre¬ 
ditors; referving liberty to him to rank on the re¬ 
maining fum for the full amount of the debt contained 
in his diligence. And it is by the faid adt further de¬ 
clared, that where any perfon concerned in trade or 
manufadtures is bankrupt, as before mentioned, it may 
be lawful for any creditor, to the amount of L. 100, 
or any two creditors to the amount of L. 150, or any 
three or more creditors to the amount of L. 200 or up¬ 
wards, to apply for fequeftration of the eftate real and 
perfonal belonging to the debtor: after awarding 
which an interim fadtor, and then a truftee, lhall be 
Chofen by the creditors who is to conduit the bufinefs 
of the fequeftration, according to the various rules fixed 
and laid down by the ftatute. The ait, however, ex- 
prefsly excludes all others, except thofe concerned in 
trade or manufaitures from the benefit of the fequef¬ 
tration ; but it is probable, when it comes to be re¬ 
newed or digefted in another form, this part of it will 
foffer an alteration. 

Sect. XIX. Of Prefcription. 

Prescription, which is a method, both of efta- 
blilhing and extinguifhing property, is either pop- 
the or negative. Po/ltive prefcription is generally de¬ 
fined, as the Roman ufucapio. The acquisition of pro¬ 
perty (it fhould rather "be, when applied to the law, 
the fecuring it againft all further challenge) by the pot 
feftor’s continuing his poffeffion for. the time which law 
has declared fufficient for that purpofe : negative, is the 
lofs or omiflionof a right, by negledting to follow it 
forth, or ufe it, during the whole time limited by law. 
The dodtrine of prefcription, which is, by fome wri¬ 
ters, condemned as contrary to juftice, has been in¬ 
troduced, that the claims of negligent creditors might 
not fobfift for ever, that property might be at laft 
fixed, and forgeries difcouraged, which the difficulty 
of detedting muft have made exceedingly frequent, if 
no length of time had limited the legal effedt of wri¬ 
tings. 

2, Bofitive prefcription was firft introduced into the 
lav/ by 1617, c. 12. which enadts, that whoever lhall 
have poffeffed his lands, annualrents or other heri¬ 
tages, peaceably, in virtue of infefitments, for 40 years 
continually after their dates, lhall not thereafter be dif- 
quieted in his right by any perfon pretending a better 
title. Under heritages are comprehended every right 
that is fundo. annexum, and capable of continual poffef- 
fion. Continued pofleffion, if proved as far back as the 
memory of man, prefumes poffeffion upwards to the 
date of the infeftment. The whole covrfe of poffeffion 
muft by the adt be founded on feifins j and consequent¬ 
ly no part thereof on the bare tight of apparency but 
40 years poffeffion, without feifin, is fufficient in the 
prefcription of fuch heritable rights as do not require 
feifin. The poffeffion muft alfo be without any lawful 
interruption, i. e. it muft neither be interrupted via 
ft 8 i, nor via juris. The prefcription of fubjedts not 
expreffed in the infeftment as part and pertinent of an¬ 
other fubjedt Specially expreffed, has been explained, 
N° clxvii. 6 a 

3, The adfc requires, that rile poffeffor produce, as 
his title of prefcription, a charter of the lands, pre¬ 
ceding the 40 years poffeffion, with the feifin follow¬ 
ing on itasd. where there j.s up chatter extant, fei¬ 


fins, one or more, Handing together for 40 'years, and Law of 
proceeding either on retours or precepts of clare con - Scotland: 
flat. This has given rife to a realonable diftindtion ' 

obferved in pradtice, between the prefcription of a An¬ 
gular fucceffor, and of an heir. Singular fucceffors 
muft produce for their title of prefcription, not oply 
a feifin, but its warrant, as a charter, dilpofition, &c. 
either in their own perfon, or in that of their author : 
but the produdtion, by an heir, of feifins, one or more, 

Handing together for 40 years, and proceeding on re¬ 
tours or precepts of clare conflat, is fufficient. The 
heir is not obliged to produce the retours or precepts 
on which his feifins proceed, nor is the Angular fuccef¬ 
for obliged to produce the ground of his charter; fo 
that if the title of prefcription produced be a fair deed, 
and a fufficient title of property, the poffeffor is fecure 
by the adt, which admits no ground of challenge, bat 
falfehood. A fpecial ftatute, for eftablilhing the po- 
fitive prefcription in moveable rights, was not necef- 
fary; for, fince a title in writing is not requifite for 
the acquiring of thefe, the negative prefcription, by 
which all right of adtion for recovering their property 
is cut off, effedtually fecures the poffeffor. 

4. The negative prefcription of obligations, by the Negative 
lapfe of 40 years, was introduced into the law long preferip- 
before the pofitive, (1469, c. 29.—1474, c. 55.) tion ‘ 

This prefcription is now amplified by the forefaid adt 
(1617), which has extended it to all adlions competent 

upon heritable bonds, reverfions,and others vvhatfoever; 
unlefs where the- reverfions are either incorporated in 
the body of the wadfet-rigbt, or regiftered in the regi- 
fter of reverfions : And reverfions fo incorporated, or 
regiftered, are not only exempted from the negative 
prefcription, but they are an effedtual bar againft any 
perfon from pleading the pofitive. 

5. A fhorter negative prefcription is introduced by a feorter 
ftatute, in certain rights and debts. Adlions of fpuil- negative 
zie, ejedtion, and others of that nature, muft be pur- prefcfip- 
fued within three years after the commiffion of the fadt tl8JU 

on which the adtion is founded. As in fpuilzies and 
ejedtions, the purfuer was entitled, in odium of violence, 
to a proof by his own oath in litem, and to the violent 
profits againft the defender, the ftatute meant only to 
limit thefe fpecial privileges by a three years prefcrip¬ 
tion, without cutting off the right of adtion, where the 
claim is reftridted to firople reftitution. Under the ge¬ 
neral words, and others of that nature, are compre¬ 
hended all adlions where the purfuer is admitted to 
prove his libel by his own oath in litem. 

6. Servants fees, houfe-rents, mens ordinaries, (L e. Prefmp- 
money due for board), and merchants accounts, fall tion oi f«t- 
under the triennial prefcription, (by 1579, c. 83.) vantsfees. 
There is alfo a general claufe fubjoined to this ftatute, &t ‘ 

of other thtt like debts, which includes alimentaty debts, 
wages due to workmen, and accounts due to writers, 
agents, or procurators. Thefe debts may, by this adt, 
be proved after the three years, either by the writing 
or oath of the debtor; fo that they prescribe only as 
to the mean of proof by witneffes ; but after the three* 
years, it behoves the creditor to refer to the debtor 3 * 
oath, not only the conftitution, but the fobfiftenee 
of the debt. Is the prefcription of houfe-rents, fer-. 
vants fees, and alimony, each term’s rent, fop, or ali¬ 
mony, runs a feparate courfe of prefcription ; fo that 
in an adtion for thefe the claim will be- reftridted to, 
the arrears incurred within the three yeate, immediately 

before; 
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Law of before the citation: But, in accounts, prefcription does 
Scotland, not begin till the laft: article ; for a Angle article can- 
‘ !V not be called an account. A&ions of removing mull 
alfo be purfued within three years after the warning. 
Reductions of erroneous retours prel'cribe, if not pur¬ 
fued within 20 years. 

Of mini- 1 - Minifters (Upends and multures preferibe in five 
(lersfti- years after they are due ; and arrears of rent, five years 
pends, &c. a fter the tenant’s removing from the lands. As the 
prefcription of mails and duties was introduced in fa¬ 
vour of poor tenants, that they might not fuffer by 
neglefting to preferve their difeharges, a proprietor of 
lands fubjett to a liferent, who had obtained a leafe of 
all the liferented lands from the liferenter, is not in- 
titled to plead it, nor a tackfiman of one’s whole eftate, 
who had by the leafe a power of removing tenants. 
Bargains concerning moveables, or fums of money 
which are proveable by witneffes, preferibe in five years 
after the bargain. Under thefe are included fales, lo¬ 
cations, and all other confenfual contracts, to the con¬ 
futation of which writing is not neteffary. But all the 
abovementioned debts, may, after the five years, be 
proved, either by the oath or the writing of the debt¬ 
or ; of which above, (par. 6.) A quinquennial pre¬ 
fcription is eftablifhed in arreftments, whether on de¬ 
crees or depending actions: The firft preferibe in five 
years after ufing the arreftment, and the laft in five 
•years after fentence is pronounced on the depending 
action. 


tion of holograph writings to all obligations for fums Law of 
not exceeding L. ioo Scots , which are not attefted by Scotland. 
witneffes; becaufe though thefe are in practice fu- 
ftained, yet they ought not to have the fame duration 
with deeds attefted by witneffes. Though in the fhort 
preferiptions of debts, the right of action is for ever 
loft, if not exercifed within the time limited; yet 
where action was brought on any of thofe debts, be¬ 
fore the prefcription was run, it fubfifted, like any 
other right, for 40 years. As this defeated the pur- 
pofe of the acts eftablifhing thefe preferiptions, all 
precedes upon warnings, fpuilzies, ejections, or ar¬ 
reftments, or for payment of the debts contained in 
act 1669, c. 9. are by the faid act, joined with 1685, 
c. 14. declared to preferibe in five years, if not wa¬ 
kened within that time ; fee N° clxxxiii. 26. 

10. Certain obligations are loft by the lapfe of lefs Extin&ioa 
than 40 years, without the aid of ftatute, where the °/ obliga- 
nature of the obligation, and the circumftances tionsby ta- 
parties, juftify it: thus, bills which- are not intended CIturnit y* 
for lading fecurities, produced no action, where the 
creditor had been long filent, unlefs the fubftance of 
the debt be proved by the debtor’s oath ; but the pre- 
cife time was not fixed by practice. But the duration 
of bills is now limited to fix years by the 12 Geo. III.; 
rendered perpetual by 23 Geo. III. Thus alfo, a 
receipt for bills granted by a writer to his employer, 
not infilled upon for 23 years, was found not produc¬ 
tive of an action. The preferiptions of the reftitution 


Limitation No P er f° n binding for or with another, either as 
•f qaction- cautioner or co-principal, in a bond or contract for a 
tj. film of money, continues bound after feven years from 

the date of the bond, provided he has either a claufe 
of relief in the bond, or a feparate bond of relief, in¬ 
timated to the creditor, at his receiving the bond. But 
all diligence ufed within the feven years againft the 
cautioner (hall (land good. As this is a public law, 
intended - to prevent the bad confequences of ra(h en¬ 
gagements, its benefit cannot, before the lapfe of the 
feven years, be renounced by the cautioner. As it is 
correftory, it is ftridlly interpreted: Thus, bonds 
bearing a mutual claufe of relief pro rata , fall not un¬ 
der it; nor bonds of corroboration nor obligations, 
where the condition is not purified, or the term of pay¬ 
ment not come within the feven years ; becaufe no di¬ 
ligence can be ufed on thefe. The ftatute excludes all 
eautionries for the faithful difeharge of offices; thefe 
not being obligations in a bond or contract for fums of 
money. And practice has denied the benefit of it to all 
judicial cautioners, as cautioners in a fufpenfion.—Ac¬ 
tions of count and reckoning, competent either to mi¬ 
nors againft their tutors or curators, or vice verfa , pre¬ 
feribe in ten years after the majority or death of the 
minor. 

Prefcrip- 9 * Holograph bonds, miffive letters, and books of 
tion of ho- account, not attefted by witneffes, preferibe in 20 
lograph years, nnlefs the creditor (hall thereafter proye the 
writings, verity of the fubfeription by the debtor’s oath. It is 
• therefore fufficient to fave from the e(fe<ft of this pre¬ 
fcription, that the conftitution of the debt be proved 
by the party’s oath after the 20 years ; whereas, in fti- 
pends, merchants accounts, &c. not only the confti¬ 
tution, but the (ubfiftence of the debt, muft be pro¬ 
ved by writing or the debtor’s oath, after the term 
of prefcription. Some lawyers extend this preferip- 


•of minors, of the benefit of inventory,. &c. are ex¬ 
plained in their proper places. 

11. In the pofitive prefcription, as eftabliftied by Bonafiec 
the a<ft 1617, the continued pofleffion for 40 years, preferip- 
proceeding upon a title of property not chargeable t ‘ ou * 
with falfehood, fecures the poffeffor againft all other 
grounds of challenge, and fo prefumes bona Jtdes, pra- 
fumptione juris et cle jure. In the long negative pre¬ 
fcription, Iona jides in the debtor is not required : the 
creditor’s neglefting to infift for fo long a time, is 
conftrued as an abandoning of his debt, and fo is e- 
quivalent to a difeharge. Hence, though the fubfift- 

ence of the debt (hould be referred to the debtor’s 
own oath, after the 40 years, he is not liable. 

12. Prefcription runs do- momenta in momentum : the Pr«fcrip- 
whole time defined by law muft be completed, before tion, a- 
a right can be either acquired or loft b.y it; fo that g a *nft 
interruption, made on the laft day of the 40th year, w * lom ** 
breaks its courfe. The pofitive prefcription runs a- run ** 
gainft the fovereign himfelf, even as to his annexed 
property; but it is generally thought he cannot fuffer 

by the negative : he is fecured againft the negligence 
of his officers in the management ofproceffes, by ex- 
prefe ftatute, 1600, c. 14. The negative, as well as 
the pofitive prefcription, runs againft the church, 
though churchmen have but a temporary, intereft in 
their benefices. But becaufe the rights of beneficial 
ries to their ftipends are liable to accidents, through 
the frequent change of incumbents, 13 years poffef- 
fion dpes, by a rule of the Roman chancery which is 
adopted in law, found a prefumptive title in the benefi¬ 
ciary ; but this is not properly prefcription; for if by 
titles recovered, perhaps out of the incumbent’s own 
hands, it fhall appear that he has poffeffed tithes py 
other fubjetts to a greater extent than he ought, his 
pofleffion will be relinked accordingly. This right 
4 T a muft 
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l aw of muft not be confounded with that eftablilhed in favour upon all lands not fpecially exempted ; and from I.aw of 

Stotj m_. 0 f churchmen, which is confined to church lands and which therefore the perfon liable cannot prefcribe an Scotland, 

rents, and conftitutes a proper prefcription upon a immunity ; by bare non payment: but fuch vicarage '"~~ v “ 

poffeffion of 30 years. tithes as are only due where they are eftablilhed by u- 

13. The claufe in the ait 1617, faving minors from fage, may be loft by prefcription. In all thefe cafes, 

prefcription, is extended to the pofitive, as well as to though the radical right cannot fuffer the negative 

the negative prefcription; but the exception of mino- prefcription, the bygone duties, not demanded with- 

rity is not admitted in cafe of hofpitals for chil- in the 40 years, are loft to the proprietor, fuperior, 

dren, where there is a continual fucceffion of minors, or titular. 


that being a cafus infolitus. • Minors are exprefsly ex¬ 
cepted in feveral of the ftiort prefcriptions, - as 1579, 

c. 18.-1669, c. 9. ; but where law leaves them in 

the common cafe, they muft be fubjed to the common 
rules. 

14. Prefcription does not run contra non valentem 
agere, againft one who is barred, by fome legal inca¬ 
pacity, from purfuing ; for in fuch cafe, neither ne¬ 
gligence nor derelidion can be imputed to him. This 
rule is, by a favourable interpretation, extended to 
wives, who ex reverentia maritali forbear to purfue ac¬ 
tions competent to them againft their hulbands. On 
the fame ground, prefcription runs only from the 
time that the debt or right could be fued upon. Thus, 
inhibition prefcribes only from the publiftiing of the 
deed granted to the inhibiter’s prejudice ; and in the 
prefcription of removings, the years are computed on¬ 
ly from the term at which the defender is warned to 
remove. Neither can prefcription run againft perfons 
who are already in poffeffion, and fo can gain nothing 
•by a purfuit. Thus, where a perfon, who has two ad¬ 
judications affeding the fame lands, is in poffeffion 
upon one of them, prefcription cannot run againft the 
other during fuch poffeffion. 

Certain 1 5 - Certain rights are. incapable of prefcription: 
rightsinca- (i.l Things that law has exempted from commerce, 
pable of (2.) Res mera facultath, e. g. a faculty to charge a 
yrefcrip- f u bje<ft with debts, to revoke, See. cannot be loft by 
tu ' n ' prefcription; for faculties may, by their nature, be 

exercifed at any time: hence, a proprietor’s right of 
-ufing any ad of property on his own grounds, cannot 
•be loft by the greateft length of time. (3.) Excep¬ 
tions competent to a perfon for eliding an adion, 
cannot prefcribe, unlefs the exception is founded on a 


17. Prefcription may be interrupted by any deed Interrap- 
whereby the proprietor or creditor ufes his right or tlo n ofpre. 
ground of debt. In all interruptions, notice muft be 

given to the poffeffor of the fubjed, or the debtor, 

•that the proprietor or creditor intends to fue upon 
his right. All writings whereby the debtor himfelf 
acknowledges the debt, and all proceffes for payment 
brought, or diligences ufed againft him upon his ob¬ 
ligation, by horning, inhibition, arreftment, &c. muft 
be effedual to interrupt prefcription. 

18. Interruptions, by citation upon libelled fum- 
monfes, where they are not ufed by a minor, pre¬ 
fcribe, if not renewed every. feven years: but where 
the appearance of parties, or any judicial ad has fol¬ 
lowed thereupon, it is no longer a bare citation, but 
an adion which fubfifts for 40 years. It has been 
found, that the fexennial prefcription of bills is not in¬ 
terrupted by a blank citation, as pradTed in the court 
of admiralty. Citations for interrupting the prefcrip¬ 
tion of real rights muft be given by meffengers ; and 
the fummonfes, on which fuch citations proceed, muft 
pafs the fignet upon the bill, and be regiftered within 60 
days after the execution, in a particular regifter ap¬ 
pointed for that purpofe: and where interruption of 
real rights is made via fatti, an inftrument muft be 
taken upon it, and recorded in the faid regifter; other- 
wife it can have no effed againft fmgular fucceffors. 

19. Interruption has the effed to cut off the courfe 
of prefcription, fo that the perfon preferibing can avail 
himfelf of no part of the former time, but muft begin 
a new courfe, commencing from the date of the inter¬ 
ruption. Minority, therefore, is no proper interrup¬ 
tion : for it neither breaks the courfe of prefcription,, 

.nor is it a document or evidence taken by the minor 


right produdive of an adion, e. g. compenfation; on his right: it is a perfonal privilege competent to 
fuch right muft be infilled on within the years of him, by which the operation of the prefcription is in- 
prefeription. (4.) Obligations of yearly penfions or deed fupended during the years of minority, which 
payments, though no demand has been made on them are therefore difeounted from it; but it continues to 
for 40 years, do not fuffer a total prefcription, but run after majority, and the years before and after the 
If ill lubfift as to the arrears fallen due within that pe- minority may be conjoined to complete it. The fame 


riod ; becaufe prefcription cannot run againft an ob¬ 
ligation till it be payable, and each year’s penfion or 
payment is confidered as a feparate debt. 

16. No right can be loft non utendo by one, unlefs 
the effed of that prefcription be to eftablifh it in ano- 
. ther. Hence the rule arifes, juri fanguinis nunquam 
pmjcr'ibitur. Hence alfo, a proprietor of land - cannot 
lofe his property by the negative prefcription, unlefs 
he who objeds it can himfelf plead the pofitive. On 

• the fame ground, a fuperior’s right of feu-duties can- 

• not be loft non utendo ; becaufe, being inherent in the 
' fuperiority, it is truly a right of lands that cannot fuf¬ 
fer the negative prefcription, except in favour of 

■ one who can plead the pofitive ; which the vaffal can¬ 
not do, being' deftitute of a title. This rule applies 
alfo to parfonage tithes, which are an inherent burden. 


■ dodrine applies to the privilege arifmg from one’s in¬ 
capacity to ad. 

zo. Diligence ufed upon a debt, againft any one of 
two or more co-obligants, preferves the debt itfelf, and 
fo interrupts prefcription againft all of them ; except 
in the fpecial cafe of cautioners, who are not affeded 
by any diligence ufed againft the principal debtor. In 
the fame manner, a right of annualrent, conftituted 
upon two feparate tenements, is preferved as to both 
from the negative prefcription, by diligence ufed a- 
gainft either of them. But whether fticfc diligence has 
alfo the effed to hinder the poffeffor of the other te¬ 
nement by Angular titles from the benefit ol the poll- 
tive prefcription, may be doubted. 

HL 
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Part III. 

Law of 

Scotland. m. QF SUCCESSION. 

Sect. XX. Offucce/Jion in heritable rights. 

Succeflbrs Singular fucceflbrs are thofe who fucceed to a 
Angular perfon yet alive, in a fpecbil fubjedt by fjngular titles ; 
anduniver- 5 u t fucceflion, in its proper fenfe, is a method of 
k*" tranfmitting rights from the dead to the living. He¬ 

ritable rights defcend by fucceflion to the heir proper¬ 
ly fo called ; moveable rights to the executors, who 
are fometimes laid to be heirs in moveables. Succef- 
iion is either by fpecial clj'iimition, which defceuds to 
thofe, named by the proprietor himfelf; or legal, 
which devolves upon the perfonswhom the law marks 
out for fucceflbrs, from a prefumption, that the pro¬ 
prietor would have named them had he made a defti- 
nation. The firft is in all cafes preferred to the other, 
as prefumption mull yield to truth. 

Order of 2 - fucceflion of heritage, the heirs at law 

fucceflion are otherwife called heirs general, heirs whatfoever, 
in heritage, or heirs of line; and they fucceed by the right of 
blood, in the following order. Firft, defeendents ; 
among thefe, fons are preferred to daughters, and the 
eldeft fon to all the younger. Where there are daugh¬ 
ters only, they fucceed equally, arid are called heirs- 
portioners. Failing immediate defeendents, grand¬ 
children fucceed ; and in default of them, great¬ 
grandchildren ; and fo on in infinitum : preferring, as 
in the former cafe, males to females, and the eldeft 
male to the younger. 

Collaterals. 3 - Next after defeendents, collaterals fucceed ; among 
whom the brothers german of the deceafed have the firft 
place. But as, in no cafe, the legal fucceflion of heri¬ 
tage is, by the law of Scotland, divided into parts, un- 
lefs where it defeends to females; the immediate 
younger brother of the deceafed excludes the reft, ac¬ 
cording to the rule, heritage defeends. Where the de¬ 
ceafed is himfelf the youngeft, the fucceflion goes to 
the immediate elder brother, as being the leaft devia¬ 
tion from this rule.- If there are no brothers german, 
the fillers german fucceed equally : then brothers eon■ 
fanguinean, in the fame order as brothers german; and 
failing them, fillers confangmnean equally. Next, the 
father fucceeds. After him, his brothers and fillers, 
according to the rules already explained ; then the 
grand-father ; failing him, his brothers and fillers ; and 
fo upwards, as far back as propinquity can be proved. 
No fuccef- Though children fucceed to their mother, a mother 
Con by the cannot to her child; nor is there any fucceflion by the 
mother, law through the mother of the deceafed; in fo much 
that one brother uterine, i. e. by the mother only, can¬ 
not fucceed to another^ even in that eftate which flowed 
originally from their common mother. 

Succcflion 4 - I n heritage there is a right of reprefentation, by 
in capita which one fucceeds, not from any title in himfelf, but 
and in in the place, and as reprefenting fome of his deceafed 
Sirpe, afeendents. Thus, where one leaves a younger fon, and 
a grandchild by his eldeft, the grandchild, though far¬ 
ther removed in degree from the deceafed than his 
uncle, excludes him, as coming in place of his father 
the eldeft fon. Hence arifes the diftindtion between 
fucceflion in capita, where the divifion is made into as 
many equal parts as there are capita or heirs, which is 
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the cafe of heirs-portioners; and fuceeflion in Jlirpes, Law of 
where the remoter heirs draw no more among them Scotland, 
than the lhare belonging to their afeendent or Jlirps, 
whom they reprefent; an example of which may be 
figured in the cafe of one who leaves behind him a 
daughter alive, and two grand-daughters by a daughter 
deceafed. In which cafe the two grand-daughters 
would fucceed equally to that half tyhich would have 
belonged to their mother lad fhe been alive. 

4. In the fucceflion of heirs-portioners, indivifible Succeffion 
rights, e. g. titles of dignity, fall to the eldeft After. hf irs - 
A Angle right of Iuperi< lity goes alfo to the eldeft ; P om<,ner8 * 
for it hardly admits a divifion, and the condition of the 
vaiial ought not to be made worfe by multiplying fu- 
periors upon him. Where there are more fuch rights,, 
the eldeft may perhaps have her election of the beft; 
but the younger fillers are intitled to a recompence, in 
fo far as the divifions are unequal; at leaft, where the 
fuperiorities yield a conftant yearly rent. The prin¬ 
cipal feat of the family falls to the eldeft, with the gar¬ 
den and orchard belonging to it, without recompence 
to the younger filters ; but all other houfes are divided 
amongft them, together with the lands on which they 
are built, as parts and pertinents of thefe lands. A 
prescipuum, however, is due only in the cafe of fuccef- 
fion of heirs-portioners ab inteflato ; and therefore there 
is no place for it where the fucceflion is taken under a 
deed. 

6. Thofe heritable rights, to which the deceafed did Heir of 
himfelf fucceed as heir to his father or other anceftor, conqueft. 
get fometimes the name of heritage in a Uriel fenfe, in 
oppofition to the feuda noma, or feus of conqueft, which, 

he had acquired by Angular titles, and which defcend, 
not to his heir of line, but of conqueft. This diftinc- 
tion obtains only where two or more brothers or uncles, 
or their iflue, are next in fucceflion ; in which cafe, the 
immediate younger brother, as heir of line, fucceeds to 
the proper heritage, becaufe that defeends ; whereas 
the conqueft afeends to the immediate elder brother. 

It has no place in female fucceflion, which the law di¬ 
vides equally among the heirs-portioners. Where the 
deceafed was the younger brother, the immediate elder 
brother is heir both of line and of conqueft. An eftate 
difponed by a father to his eldeft fon, is not conqueft 
in the fon’s perfon, but heritage; becaufe the fon would 
have fucceeded to it, though there had been no difpo- 
fition. The heir of conqueft fucceeds to all rights af- 
fedting land, which require feiftn to perfedt them. But 
teinds go to the heir of line ; becaufe they are merely 
a burden on the fruits, not on the land. Tacks do not 
fall under conqueft, becaufe they are complete rights 
without feiftn; nor perfonal bonds taken to heirs fe- 
cluding executors. 

7. The heir of line is intitled to the fucceflion, not Heirfhip- 
only of fubjedts properly heritable, bpi-to that fort of moabvees, 
moveables called heirfhip, which is the beft of certain 

kinds. This dodtrine has been probably introduced, 
that the heir might not have an houfe and eftate to fuc¬ 
ceed to, quite difmantled by the executor. In that fort 
which goes by pairs or dozens, the beft pair or dozen 
is the heirfhip. There is no heirfhip in fungibles, or 
things eftimated by quantity; as grain, hay, current 
money, &c. To intitle an heir to this privilege, the 
deceafed muft have be.en either, (1.) A prelate: (2.) A 

baron. 
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Law of fcaron, /. e. who ftood infeft at his death in lands, tlio’ 
Scotland- nQ t ereCted into a barony ; or even in a right of an- 
nualrent: Or, (3.) A burgefs ; not an honorary one, 
but a trading burgefs of a royal borough, or at leaft 
one intitled to enter burgefs in the right of his ancef- 
tbr. Neither the heir of conqueft, nor of tailzie, has 
right to heirfhip-moveables. 

Suceeffion 8. As to fucceflion by dellination, no proprietor can 
by dcftina. fettle any heritable eftate, in the proper form a tefta- 
tion. xnent; not even bonds fecluding executors, tho’ thefe 
are not heritable ex fua natyra : But, where a tefta- 
ment is in part drawn up in the ftyle of a deed inter 
vivos, fuch part of it may contain a fettlement of heri¬ 
tage, though executors fhould be named in the tefta- 
mentary part. The common method of fettling the 
fucceflion of heritage is by difpofition, contrail of mar¬ 
riage, or Ample procuratory of reflgnation and, tho’ 
a difpofition fettling heritage fhould have neither pre¬ 
cept nor procuratory, it founds an aftion againft the 
heir of line to complete his titles to the eftate ; and 
thereafter diveft himfelf in favour of the difponee. The 
appellation of tailzie, or entail, is chiefly ufed in the 
cafe of a land eftate, which is fettled on a long feries 
of heirs fubftituted one after another. The perfon 
firft called in the tailzie, is the inftitute; the reft, the 
heirs of tailzie, or the fubftitutes. 

Tailzies. g. Tailzies, when confidered in relation to their fe- 
veral degrees of force, are either, (1.) Simple defti- 
nations : (z.) Tailzies with prohibitory claufes (3.) 
Tailzies with prohibitory, refolutive, and irritant clau¬ 
fes. That is a Ample deftination, where the perfons 
called to the fucceflion are fubftituted one after ano¬ 
ther, without any reftraint laid on the exercife of their 
property. The heirs, therefore, fucceeding to fuch 
eftate, are abfolute flars, and confequently may alter 
the deftination at pleafure. 

10. In tailzies with claufes prohibitory, e. ", decla¬ 
ring that it lhall not be lawful to the heirs to contrail 
debts or alien the lands in prejudice of the fucceflion, 
none of the heirs can alien gratuitoufly. But the mem¬ 
bers of entail may contrail debts which will be effec¬ 
tual to the creditors, or may difpofe of the eftate for 
onerous caufes. In both thefe forts, the maker him¬ 
felf may alter the tailzie ; except, (1.) Where it has 
been granted for an onerous caufe, as in mutual tail¬ 
zies; or (2.) Where the maker is exprefsly difabled, 
as well as the inftitute or the heirs. 

11. Where a tailzie is guarded with irritant and re¬ 
folutive claufes, the eftate entailed cannot be carried off 
by the debt, or deed, of any of the heirs fucceeding 
thereto, in prejudice of the fubftitutes. It was long 
doubted, whether fuch tailzies ought to be effectual, 
even where the fuperior’s confent was adhibited ; be- 
caufe they funk the property of eftates, and created a 
perpetuity of liferents. They were flrft explicitly au- 

Thcirre- thorifed by 1685, c. 22. By this ftatute, the entail 
quifites. muft be regiftered in a fpecial regifter eftablilhed for 
that purpofe; and the irritant and refolutive claufes 
muft be inforted, not only in the procuratories, pre¬ 
cepts, and feifins, by which the tailzies are firft confti. 
tuted, but in all the after conveyances thereof; other- 
wife they can have no force againft Angular fucceflors, 
But a tailzie, even without thefe requifites, is effectual 
againft the heir of the granter, or againft the inftitute 
"who accepts of it. It has been found, that an entail, 


tho’ completed by infeftment before the aft 1685, was Law of 
ineffectual, becaufe not recorded in terms of the adl. Scotland. 

12. An heir of entail has full power over the en- Heirs of"""' 
tailed eftate, except in fo far as he is exprefsly fettered ; entail,their 
and as entails are an unfavourable reftraint upon pro- powers aud 
perty, and a frequent fnare to trading people, they are re ^ ri ^*' 

JlriBiJftmi juris : fo that no prohibition or irritancies on *' 
are to be inferred by implication. By 10 George III. 
r. 51. heirs of entail are intitled (notwithftanding any 
reftrictions in the deed of entail) to improve their eftates 
by granting leafes, building farm-houfes, draining, in- 
cloAng, and excambing, under certain limitations, and 
to claim repayment of three-fourths of the expence 
from the next heir of entail.—This a <51 extends to all 
tailzies, whether made prior or pofterior to the 1685. 

13. An heir, who counteracts the directions of the Contravcn- 
tailzie, by aliening any part of the eftate, charging it Aon, by 
with debt, &c is faid to contravene. It is not the "A 101 ' 1 in * ' 
Ample contracting of debt that infers contravention ; crre ‘ 
the lands entailed muft be aftually adjudged upon the 

debt contraried. An heir may, where he is not ex¬ 
prefsly barred, fettle rational provifions on his wife and 
children, without incurring contravention. It is not 
quite clear whether the heirs alfo of the contravener 
would forfeit their right from the aCts or deeds of their 
predeceflor where there is no exprefs claufe in the en¬ 
tail fettling it; and though the words of the a Cl 1685 
(which declares, that entails executed according to the 
directions of it, fhall be effectual not only againft the 
contravener and his heirs, but againft creditors), may 
feem to favour the idea that heirs alfo would forfeit, 
the more favourable opinion has received the fanClion 
of the fupreme court. For the greater fecurity, how¬ 
ever, a claufe is now ufually inferted in tailzies, de¬ 
claring, that the contravention of the heir in poffeflion 
fhall not affeCt his defeendants, when fuch is the in¬ 
tention of the granter. 

14. 'When the heirs of the laft perfon fpecially cal- In whafc 
led in a tailzie come to fucceed, the irritancies have no 
longer any perfon in favour of whom they can operate; ^ ma * 
and confequently, the fee, which was before tailzied, 
becomes Ample and unlimited in the perfon of fuch 

heirs. By the late aCt 20th Geo. II. for abolifhing 
wardholdings, the king may purchafe lands within 
Scotland, notwithftanding the ftriCteft entail; and 
where the lands are in the hands of minors or fatuous 
perfons, his majefty may purchafe them from the cura¬ 
tors or guardians. And heirs of entail may fell to their 
vaffals the fuperiorities belonging to the entailed eftatej; 
but in all thefe cafes, the price is to be fettled in the 
fame manner that the lands or fuperiorities fold were 
fettled before the fait. 

15. Rights, not only of land eftates, but of bonds, Rights 
are fometimes granted to two or more perfons in con- tak ' n 
junCt fee. Where a right is fo granted to two ftran- £°" JUD 
gers, without any fpecial claufe adjeCted to it, each of 
them has an equal intereft in the fee, and the part of 

the deceafed defeends to his own heir. If the right be 
taken to the t\vo jointly, and the longejl liver and their 
heirs, the feveral fhares of the conjunct liars are affec- 
table by their creditors during their lives: but, on the 
death of any one of them, the furvivor has the fee of 
the whole, in fo far as the ftiare of the predeceafed re¬ 
mains free, after payment of his debts. Where the 
right is taken to the two in conjunct fee, and to the 

heirs 
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J-iw of heirs of one of them, he to whole heirs the right is ta- fiar, and may therefore difpofe of it for onerous or ra- h» w 
Scotland, ten j s t h e only fiar ; the right of the other refolves in- tional caufes. Where heritable rights are provided to the^ . ScotlM,1 h J 
to a Ample liferent: yet where a father takes a right heirs of a marriage, they fall to the eldefl fon, for he is 
to himfelf: and his fon jointly, and tp ifys fon’s heirs, the heir at law in heritage. Where a fum of money is fo 
fuch right being gratuitous, is not yh^llood t0 h r *P provided, the word heir is applied to the fubjedt of the 
the father of the fee, unlefs a contrary intention (hall provifion, and fo marks out the executor, who is the 
plainly appear from the tenor of the right. heir in moveables. When an heritable right is pro- To balms 

16. Where a right is taken to a huiband and wife, vided to the bairns (or iffue) of a marriage, it is di¬ 
in conjunct fee and liferent, the huiband, as the perfona vided equally among the children, »f np divifion be 
dignior , is the only fiar : the wife’s right refolves into made by the father; for fuch deftination cuts off the 
a liferent, unlefs it be prefumable, from fpecial circum- exclufive right of the legal heir. No provifion granted 
fiances, that the fee was intended to be in the wife, to bairns, gives a fpecial right of credit to any one 
Where a right of moveables is taken to huiband and child, as long as the father lives: the right is granted 

wife, the heirs of both fucceed equally, according to familia; fo that the whole muft indeed go to one or 

the natural meaning of the words. other of them ; but the father has a power inherent in 

Heir« of 17. Heirs of provifion are thofe who fucceed to any him, to divide it among them, in fuch proportions as 
provifion. fubject, in virtue of a provifion in the inveftiture, or o- he thinks belt, yet fo as none of them may be entirely 
ther deed of fettlement. This appellation is given moll excluded, except in extraordinay cafes. 

commonly to heirs of a marriage. Thefe are more fa- 20. A claufe of return is that, by which a fum in a Claufe of 
vourably regarded than heirs by fimple deftination, bond or other right, is in a certain event limited to return, 
who have only the hope of fucceflion; for heirs of a return to the granter himfelf, or his heirs. When a 
marriage, becaufe their provifions are conftituted by an right is granted for onerous caufes, the creditor may 
onerous coptraft, cannot be difappointed of them by defeat the claufe of return, even gratuitoufly. But,, 

any gratuitous deed of the father. Neverthelefs, as where the fum in the right flows from the granter, or 

their right is only a right of fucceflion, which is not where there is any other reafonable caufe for the pro- 
defigned to reftrain the father from granting onerous vifion of return in his favour, the receiver cannot difap- 
or rational deeds, he continues to have the full power of point it gratuitoufly. Yet fince he is fiar, the fum may, 
felling the fubjedt, or charging it with debts, unlefs a be either affigned by him for an onerous canfe, or af- 
proper right of credit be given to the heir by the mar- fedted by his creditors. 

riage contrail, e. g. if the father fhould oblige himfelf 21. An heir is, in the judgment of law, eadem per-Vieira. 
to infelt the heir in the lands, or make payment of the fona cum defunSo , and fo reprefents the deceafed uni- 
fum provided againft a day certain, or when the child verfally, not only in his rights, but in his debts : in the 
attains a certain age, &c.; for fuch rights, when per- firft view, he is faid to be heir aShue; in the fecond,, 
fedted by infeftmeot, or fecured by diligence, are ef- pajftve. From this general rule are excepted, heirs fub-- 
feftual againft all the pofterior deeds of the father, ftituted in a fpecial bond, and even fubftituted in a 
even onerous. difpofition omnium lonorum , to take e fie it at die grant- 

Effcih of 18. Though all provifions to children, by a mat- er’s death; for fuch fubftitutes are confidered as fin- 
Fov-fionf r ; a g C con tj a ^j conceived in the ordinary form, being gular fucceffors, and their right as an univerfal legacy, 
to 1 1 rtn. mere jy rights of fucceflion, are poftponed to every one- which does not fubjedt the legatee ultra valorem, but 
rous debt of the granter, even to thofe contracted po- heirs male or of tailzie, though their right be limited to 
fterior to the provifions ; yet where a father executes a fpecial fubjedts, are liable, not merely to the extent c*f 
bond of provifion to a child adtually exifting, whether the fubjedt entailed or provided, but in folidum ; becaufe, 
fuch child be the heir of a marriage or not, a proper fuch rights are- defigned to carry an univerfal charadter, 
debt is thereby created, which, though it be without and fo infer an univerfal reprefentation of the granter. 
doubt gratuitous, is not only effedtual againft the fa- The heir of line is primarily liable for the debts of his 
ther himfelf and his heirs, but is not reducible at the predeceffor j for he is the moft proper heir, and fo muft 
inftance even of his prior onerous creditors, if he was be difeufled before any other can be purfued ; next to 
folvent at the time of granting it. A father may not- him the heir of conqueft, becaufe he alfo fucceeds to 
withftanding a firft marriage-contradt, fettle a jointure the univerjttas of the whole heritable rights which his 
on a fecond wife, or provide for the children of a fecond predeceffor had acquired by lingular titles ; then, the 
marriage; for fuch fettlements are deemed onerous ; heir male, or of a mariage; for their propinquity of 
but where they are exorbitant, they will be reftridted blood fubjedts them more diredtly than any other heir 
to what is rational: and in all fuch fettlements, where of tailzie, wh© may poflibly be aftranger; and who for 
the provifions of the firft marriage-contradt, are en- that reaibn is not liable to be difeufed, except for fuch 
eroached upon, the heirs of that marriage have reepurfe of the predeceffor’s debts or deeds as relate fpecially 
againft the father, in cafe he fljould afterwards acquire to the lands tailzied; as to which he is liable even be- 
a feparate eftate, which may enable him to fulfil both for the heir of line. Heirs portioners are liable pro 
obligations. rata for, their, predeceffors debtsbut if any of them 

frotifton 19- In marriage-contradts, the conqueft, or a certain prove.infolvent, the creditor may, after difeuffing her,, 
to heirs, part of it, is frequently provided to the iffue; by which infift for her ihare againft the reft, who will be liable 
is underftood whatever real addition fha.ll be made to in fo far as they are lucrata by, the fucceflion.. Where, 
the father’s eftate during the marriage by purchafe or an heir,, liable fubjtdiare, pays the predeeeflbr’s debt,, 
donation. Conqueft therefore muft be free, i. e. what he has relief againft the heir who is more diredt- 
remains after payment of debts due by the father. As Vf liable, in refpedt of whom be is, not. cp heir, but 
in other provifions,, fo in conqueft; the. father, is ftill creditor., 

% id*. 
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22. Before an heir can have an active title to his an¬ 
ceftor’s rights, he mud be entered by fervice and rs- 
tour. He who is intitled to enter heir, is, before his 
adtnal entry, called apparent heir. The bare right of, 
apparency carries certain privileges with it. An ap¬ 
parent heir may defend nis -anceftor’s titles againft 
any third party who brings them under challenge. Te¬ 
nants'may fafely'pay him their rents; and after they 
have once acknowledged him by payment, - he may 
compel them to continue it; and the rents not uplift¬ 
ed by the apparent heir belong to his executors, upon 
his death. 

23. As an heir is, by his entry, fubjedted univerfally 
to his anceftor’s debts, apparent heirs have therefore a 
year (annus deliberandi) allowed to them from the an¬ 
ceftor’s deceafe, to deliberate whether they will enter 
or not; till the expiry of which, though they may 
be charged by creditors to enter, they cannot be fued 
in any procefs founded upon fuch charge. Though 
declaratory actions, and others which contain no per¬ 
sonal conclufion, may be purfued againft the apparent 
heir without a previous charge; adtion does not lie 
even upon thefe, within the year, if the heir cannot 

• make the proper defences without incurring a paffive 

■ title. But judicial fales, commenced againft an ancefi 
tor, may by fpecial aft of federunt be continued upon 
a citation of the heir, without waiting the year of de¬ 
liberating. This annus deliberandi A\s computed, in the 
cafe of a pofthumous heir, from the birth of fuch heir. 
An apparent heir, who, by immixing with the eftate 
of his anceftor, is as much fubjected to his debts as if 
he had entered, can have no longer a right to delibe- 

, rate whether he will enter or not. 

Service of 24. AH fervices proceed on brieves from the chan- 
heirs, -eery, which are called brieves of inquejl, and have been 
long known in Scotland. The judge, to whom the 

■ brief is directed, is required to try the matter by an in- 
queft of 15 fworn men. The inqueft, if they find the 
claim verified, muft declare the claimant heir to the 
deceafed, by a verdidt or fervice, which the judge muft 
atteft, and return,the brief, with the fervice proceeding 
on it, to the chancery ; from which an extract is ob¬ 
tained called the retour of the fervice. 

general and 25. The fervice of heirs is either general or fpecial. 
Jpecial. A general fervice- veils the heir in the right of all he¬ 
ritable fubjedts, which either do not require feifin or 
which have not been perfected by feifin in the perfon 
■of the anceftor., A public right, therefore, according 
;to the feudal law, though followed by feifin, having 
■no legal effedts till it be^ confirmed by the fuperior, 
muft, as a perfonal right, be carried by a general fer- 
■vice. A fpecial fervice, followed by feifin, veils the 
•heir in the right of the fpecial fubjedts in which tire an¬ 
ceftor died infeft. 

26. If an heir, doubtful whether the eftate of his 
-anceftor be fufficient for clearing his debts, ftiall, at any 
■time within the annus deliberandi, exhibit upon oath a 
full inventory of all his anceftor’s heritable fubjedts, to 
.the clerk of the fhire where the lands lie ; or, if there is 
no heritage requiring feifin, to the clerk of the (hire 
where he died ; and if, after the fame is fubferibed by 
the lheriff or fheriff-depute, the clerk, and himfelf, and 
regiftered in the lheriff’s books, the extradt thereof 
lhall be regiftered within forty days after expiry of the 
annus deliberandi in the general regifter appointed for 


Entry by 
inventory- 


that purpofe, his fuhfequent entry will fubjedt him no Law of 
farther than to the value of fuch inventory. If the in- Scotland, 
vehtory be given up and regiftered within the time ~~"’ v 
preferibed, the heir may ferve on it, even after the 
year. 

27. Creditors are not obliged to acquiefce in the va¬ 
lue of the eftate given up by the heir ; but, if they be 
real creditors, may bring the eftate to a public fale, in 
order to difeover its true value ; fince an eftate is al¬ 
ways worth what can be got for it. An heir by in¬ 
ventory, as he is in effedt a truflee for the creditors, 
muft account for that value to which the eftate may 
have been improved fince the death of the anceftcr, and 
be muft communicate to all the creditors the eafes he 
has got in tranfadling with any one of them. 

28. Pradtice has introduced an anomalous fort ofLiitryupon 
entry, without the interpofition of an inqueft, by the a precept 
foie cor.fent of the fuperior; who, if he be latisfied that ° f cla,c con 
the perfon applying to him is the next heir, grants'' 7 ’ 

him a perfon (called of dare conjlat, from the firft words 
of its recital), commanding his bailie to infeft him in 
the fubjedts that belonged to his anceftor. The heir, 
by taking feifin on this precept, becomes paffive, liable 
for-all the debts of his anceftor; and on the other 
hand, acquires an adtive title, as to the fubjedts con¬ 
tained in the precept in queftions with the fuperior or 
his heirs ; and they may, when followed by feifin, af¬ 
ford a title of prefeription : But as no perfon can be 
declared an heir by private authority, they cannot' bar 
the true heir from entering after 20.years, as a legal 
entry would have done; the true heir, in fuch cafe,' 
having it ftill in his power to fet afide that right, and 
obtain himfelf regularly ferved at any time within the 
years of prefeription. Of the fame nature is the entry £ n try ],y 
by hafp and ftaple, commonly tiled in burgage tene-^afp a nd 
ments of houfes ; by which the bailie, without calling Uaplc. 
an inqueft, cognofces or declares a perfon heir, upon 
evidence brought before himfelf; and, at the fame 
time infefts him in the fubjedt, by the fymbol of the 
hafp and ftaple of the door. Charges given by cre¬ 
ditors to apparent heirs to enter, (land in the place of 
an adtual entry, fo as to fupport the creditor’s dili¬ 
gence (clxxii. 2.). 

29. A general fervice cannot include a fpecial one ; A fp ec ; a j 
fince it has no relation to any fpecial fubjedt, and car- f er vice iu- 
ries only that clafs of rights on which feifin has not eludes age- 
proceeded ; but a fpecial fervice implies a general one heral one. 
of the fame kind or character, and confequently carries 

even fuch rights as have not been perfedted by feifin. 

Service is not required to eftablifh the heir’s right in 
titles of honour, or offices of the higheft dignity; for 
thefe defcend _/«/-£? fanguinis. 

30. An heir, by immixing with his anceftor’s eftate Paffive 
without entry, fubjedts himfelf to his debts, as- if he titles, 
had entered ; or, in the laiy-phrafe, incurs a paffive 
title. The only paffive title by which an apparent heir 
becomes liable univerfally for all his anceftor’s debts, 

is gejlio pro hccrede, or his behaving as none but an heir Q e p ; 0 p r , 
has right to'do. Behaviour as heir is inferred from bterede. 
the apparent heir’s intromiffion, after the death of the , 
anceftor, with any part of the lands or other heritable 
fubjedhs belonging to the deceafed, to which he Lim- 
felf might have completed an adtive title by entry. 

31. This paffive title is excluded, if the heir’s in¬ 
tromiffion be by order of law; or if it be founded on 

fingular 
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Law of lingular tides, and not as heir to the deceafed. But 
Scotland, an apparent heir’s purchafing any right to his ancef- 
' * tor’s eftate, otherwife than at public roup (auftion), 

or his poffeffing it in virtue of rights fettled in the per- 
fon of an} r near relation of the anceftor, to whom he 
himfelf may fucceed as heir, otherwife than upon pur- 
chafe by public fale, is deemed behaviour as heir, 

32. Behaviour as heir is alfo excluded, where the in- 
tromiffion is fmall, unlefs an intention to defraud the 
anceftor’s creditors be prefumable from the circum- 
ftances attending it. Neither is behaviour inferred 
again ft the apparent heir, from the payment of his 
anceftor’s debt, which is a voluntary aft, and profi¬ 
table to the creditors: nor by his taking out of brieves 
to ferve ; for one may alter his purpofe, while it is not 
completed: nor by his affirming the titles of honour 
belonging to his anceftor, or exercifiog an honorary 
office hereditary in the family; for thefe are rights an¬ 
nexed to the blood, which may be ufed without pro¬ 
per reprefentation. But the exercifing an heritable of¬ 
fice of profit, which may pafs by voluntary conveyance, 
and confequently is adjudgeable, may reafonably be 
thought to infer a paffive title. Laftly, as paffive 
titles have been introduced, merely for the fecurity of 
creditors; therefore, where queftions concerning be¬ 
haviour arife among the different orders of heirs, they 
are liable to one another no farther than in valorem of 
their feveral intromiffions. 

fmecptU 33. Another paffive title in heritage, may be incur- 
bertiitatU, red by the apparent heir’s accepting a gratuitous right 
from the anceftor, to any part of the eftate to which 
he himfelf might have fucceeded as heir; and it is cal¬ 
led preceptio hereditatis, becaufe it is a taking of the 
fucceffion by the heir before it opens to him by the 
death of Ms anceftor. If the right be onerous, there 
is no paffive title ; if the confideration paid for it does 
not amount to its full value, the creditors of the de¬ 
ceafed may reduce it, in fo far as it is gratuitous, but 
(till it infers no paffive title. 

34. The heir incurring this paffive title is no farther 
liable, than if he had at the time of his acceptance 
entered heir to the granter, -and fo fubjefted himfelf 
to the debts that were then chargeable againft him; 
but with the pofterior debts he has nothing to do, not 
even with thofe contrafted between the date of the 
right and the infeftment taken upon it, and he is 
therefore called fuccejfor titulo lucrativo pojl contraBum 
debitum. 

35. Neither of thefe paflive titles takes place, unlefs 
the fubjeft intermeddled with or difponed be fuch as 
die intromitter or receiver would fucceed to as heir. 
In this alfo, thefe two paffive titles agree, that the in- 
tromiffion in both muft be after the death of the ance¬ 
ftor ; for there can be no termini halihs of a paffive 
title, while the anceftor is alive. But in the following 
refpeft they differ: Gejlio pro herede, being a vicious 
paflive title founded upon a quafi delift, cannot be ob¬ 
jected againft the delinquent’s heir, if procefs has not 
been litifeontefted while the delinquent himfelf was 
alive 1 ; whereas the fuccejjor litulo lucrative is by the 
acceptance of the diijpofition underftood to have entered 
into a tacit contraft with the granter’s creditors, by 
which he undertakes the burden of their debts ; and 
all aftions founded on contraft arejtranfmiffible againft 
heirs. 

Vol. IX. 


36. An apparent heir, who is cited by the anceftor’s Law of 
creditor in a procefs for payment, if he offers any pe- Scot,aluI - 
remptory defence againft the debt, incurs a paffive other paf- 
title; for he can have no intereft to objeft againft it, five titles, 
but in the character of heir. In the fame manner, the 

heir’s not renouncing upon a charge to enter heir, in¬ 
fers it: But the effeft of both thefe is limited to the 
fpecial debt purfued for, or charged upon. This paf¬ 
five title, which is inferred from the heir’s not renoun¬ 
cing, has no effeft till decree pafs againft him; and 
even a renunciation offered after decree, if the decree 
be in abfence, will intitle the heir to a fufpenfion of 
all diligence againft his perfon and eftate, competent 
upon his anceltor’s debts. 

37. By the principles of the feudal law, an heir, 
when he is to complete his titles by fpecial fervice, muft 
neceffarily pafs over his immediate anceftor, e. g. his 
father, if he was not infeft; and ferve heir to that an¬ 
ceftor who was laft veil and feifed in the right, and in 
whofe hereditas jacetts the right muft remain, till a title 
be connefted thereto from him. As this bore hard 
upon creditors who might think themfelves fecure in 
contracting with a perfon whom they faw for fome 
time in the poffeffion of an eftate, and from thence 
concluded that it was legally veiled in him ; it is there¬ 
fore provided by aft 1695, that every perfon, palling 
over his immediate anceftor who had been three years 
in poffeffion, and ferving heir to one more remote# 
fhall be liable for the debts and deeds of the perfon 
interjefted, to the value of the eftate to which he is 
ferved. This being correftory of the feudal maxims, 
has been ftriftly interpreted, fo as not to extend to 
the gratuitous deeds of the perfon interjefted, nor to 
the cafe where the interjefted perfon was a naked 
fiar, and poffeffed only civilly through the liferenter, 

38. The law, from its jealoufy of the weaknefs of Reduction 
mankind while under ficknefs, and of the importunity by the heir 
of friends on that occafion, has declared that all deeds ** ca t ite 
affefting heritage, if they be granted by a perfon on keti ' 
deathbed, (/. e. after contracting that ficknefs which 

ends in death), to the damage of the heir, are inef¬ 
fectual, except where the debts of the granter have 
laid him under a neceffity to alien his lands. As this 
law of deathbed is founded folely in the privilege of 
the heir, deathbed-deeds, when confented to by the 
heir, are not reducible. The term properly oppofed 
to deathbed is liege poujlie, by which is underftood a 
ftate of health ; and it gets the name, becaufe perfons 
in health have the legitima poteflas, or lawful power, of 
difpofing of their property at pleafure. 

36. The two extremes being proved, of the granter’s What con- 
ficknefs immediately before figning, and of his death Chutes a 
following it, though at the greateft diftunce of time, )[);‘“j hbed 
did, by the former law, found a prefumption that the ^ ' 
deed was granted on deathbed, which could not have 
been elided but by a pofitive proof of the granter’s 
convalefcence ; but now the allegation of deathbed is 
alfo excluded, by his having lived 60 days after fign¬ 
ing the deed. The legal evidence of convalefcence is 
the granter’s having been, after the date of the deed, 
at kirk OR market unfupported, for a proof of either 
will fecure the deed from challenge. The going to 
kirk or market muft be performed when the people 
are met together in the church or churchyard for any 
public meeting, civil or ecclefiaftical, or in the mar- 
4 U -ket- 
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Law of kept-place at the time of' public market. No other 
Scotland, proot of convalefcence is receivable, becaufe at kirk 
v and market there are always prefent unfufpefted 
witneffes, which we can hardly be lure of in any other 
cafe. 

To what 40. The privilege of fetting afide deeds ex capite 
redvuft' 1 n ’ ' s corn P etent to hh heirs, n®t to heirs of line only, 
competent. 5 con( l ue ^ : > tailzie, or provifion ; not only to the 

immediate, but to remoter heirs as foon as the fuccef- 
fion opens to them. But, where it is confented to 
- or ratified by the immediate heir, it is fecured againft 
all challenge, even from the remoter. Yet the imme¬ 
diate heir cannot, by any antecedent writing, renounce 
his right of reduftion, and thereby give ftrength to 
deeds that may be afterwards granted in leSo to his 
hurt; for no private renunciation can authorife a per- 
fon to aft contrary to a public law ; and fuch renuncia¬ 
tion is prefumed to be extorted through the fear of 
exheredation. If the heir fhould not ufe this privilege 
of reduftion, his creditor may, by adjudication, trans¬ 
fer it to himfelf; or he may, without adjudication 
reduce the deed, libelling upon his intereft as credi¬ 
tor to the heir : But the granter’s creditors have no 
right to this privilege, in regard that the law of death¬ 
bed was introduced, not in behalf of the granter him¬ 
felf, but of his heir. 


heritage, of the eldeft fon over the younger, or of males Law of 
over females, Neither does the right of reprefenta- Scot land. 
tion (explained n° clxxx. 4.) obtain in the fucceffion " v * 
of moveables, except in the fingle cafe of a competi¬ 
tion between the full blood and the half blood ; for a 
niece by the full blood will be preferred before a bro¬ 
ther by the half blood, though Ihe is by one degree 
more remote from the deceafed than her uncle. Where 
the eftate of a perfon deceafed confifts partly of he¬ 
ritage, and partly of moveables, the heir in the heri¬ 
tage has no fhare of the moveables, if there are others 
as near in degree to the deceafed as himfelf: But where 
the heir, in fuch cafe, finds it his intereft to renounce, 
his exclufxve claim to the heritage, and betake himfelf 
to his right as one of the next of kin, he may collate or 
communicate the heritage with the others, who in their 
turn muft collate the moveables with him ; fo that the 
whole is thrown into one mafs, and divided equally 
among all of them. This doctrine holds, not only in 
the line of defeendants, but of collaterals; for it was 
introduced, that the heir might in no cafe be worfe 
than the other next of kin. 

2. One may fettle his moveable eftate upon whom he Succeflioa 
pleafes, excluding the legal fucceifor, by a teftament; in move ' 
which is a written declaration of what a peil'on wills to 
be done with his moveable eftate after his death. No 6 matl ° '* 


What 41. The law of deathbed ftrikes againft difpofitions 

rights ™ay of every fubjeft to which the heir would have fucceed- 
fe Td* ec *’ or ft -0111 w hich he would have had any benefit, had 
a 1 c ' it not been fo difponed. Deathbed-deeds granted in 
confequence of a full or proper obligation in liege pou- 
Jlie, are not, fubjeft to reduftion; but, where the an¬ 
tecedent obligation is merely natural, they are reducible. 
By ftronger reafon, the deceafed cannot, by a deed 
merely voluntary, alter the nature of his eftate on death¬ 
bed to the prejudice of his heir, fo as for heritable 
to make it moveable ; but if he fhould, in liege poujlie, 
exclude his apparent heir, by an irrevocable deed con¬ 
taining referved faculties, the heir cannot be heard to 
quarrel the exercife of thefe faculties on death-bed. 

24. In a competition between the creditors of the 
deceafed and of the heir, the law faft 1661) has 
juftly preferred the creditors ©f the deceafed, as every 
man’s eftate ought to be liable, in thp firft place, for 
his own debt. But this preference-fts, by the ftatute, 
limited to the cafe where the creditors of the decea¬ 
fed have ufed diligence againft their debtor’s eftate, 
within three years from his death ; and therefore the 
heir’s creditors may, after that period, affeft it for 
their own payment. All. difpofitions by an heir, of 
the anceftor’s eftate, within a year after his death, 
are null, in fo far as they are hurtful to the credi¬ 
tors of the anceftor. This takes place, though 
thefe creditors lhould have ufed no diligence, and 
even where the difpofitions are granted after the year: 
It is thought they are ineffeftual againft the creditors 
of the deceafed: who have ufed diligence within the 
three years, 

•cjxxxj. Sect. XXI. Of Succejftdn in. Moveables. 

Moveable the- fucceffion of moveable rights, it is an univ.er- 

fucceffion pj ru j e> that the -next in degree to the deceafed (or 
law - next of kin) : fucceeds to the whole ; and if there are 
two or more equally near, all ot them fucceed by equal 
parts, without that prerogative, which takes place in 


teftamentary deed is effeftual till the death of the tefta- 
tor; who may therefore revoke it at pleafure, or make 
a new one, by which the firft lofes its force, according 
to the rule, voluntas tejlatoris ejl ambulatoria ufque ad mor¬ 
tem ; and hence teftaments are called lajl or latter wills. 
Teftaments, in their ftrift acceptation, muft contain a 
nomination of executors, i. e. of perfons appointed to 
adminifter the fucceffion according to the will of the 
deceafed: Yet nothing hinders one from making a fettle- 
ment of moveables, in favour of an univerfal legatee, 
though he fhould not have appointed executors ; and 
on the other j art, a teftament where executors are 
appointed is valid, though the perfon who is to have 
the right of fucceffion fhould not be named. In this 
laft cafe, if the executor nominated be a ftranger, i. e. 
one who has no legal intereft in the moveable eftate, 
he is merely a truftee, accountable to the next of kin; 
but he may retain a third of the dead’s part (explain¬ 
ed par. 6.) for his trouble in executing the teftament; 
in pa/ment of which, legacies, if any be left to him, 
muft be imputed. The heir, if he be named execu¬ 
tor, has right to the third as a ftranger ; but if one 
be named who has an intereft in the legal fucceffion, 
he has no allowance, unlefs fuch intereft be lefs than 
a third. Nuncupative or verbal teftaments are not, 
by the law of Scotland, effeftual for fupporting the 
nomination of an executor, let the fubjeft of the 
fucceffion be ever fo fmall: But verbal legacies, not 
exceeding L. 100 Scots, are fuftained ; and even where 
they are granted for more, they are ineffeftual only 
as to the excefs. 

3. A legacy is a donation by the deceafed, to be Legacy, 
paid by the executor to the legatee. It may be grant¬ 
ed either in the teftament or in a feparate writing, 
legacies are not due till the granter’s death; and 
confequently they can tranfmit no right to the exe¬ 
cutors of the legatee, in the event that the granter 
furvives him. A cafe occurred fome years ago, where 
a teftator left a legacy payable when the legatee arri¬ 
ved at a certain age. The legatee furvived the tefta¬ 
tor, 
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Law of tor, but died before the legacy was payable. It was rules of fociety, fmce no legitime is truly due on a mo- 
Scotland, f 0llrl( j ) c h; e fty upon the authority of the Roman law, ther’s death : yet it is in practice tripartite ; two thirds 
that the legacy veiled in the legatee a morte teflatoris, remain with the furviving father, as if one third were 
and upon his deceafe was due to the legatee’s next of due to him proprio nomine, and another as adminiftra- 
kin. tor of the legitime for his children; the remaining 

4. Legacies, where they are general, i. e. of a cer- third, being the wife’s (hare, goes to her children, 
tain fum of money indefinitely, give the legatee no whether of that or any former marriage ; for they are 
right in any one debt or fubjedt ; he can only infill in all equally her next of kin. 
a perfonal adtion againftthe executor, for payment out 7. Before a teftament can be divided, the debts ow- WhatdektB 
of the teflator’s effedts. A fpecial legacy, i. e. of a ing by the deceafed are to be dedudted; for all execu- t * ,a 
particular debt due to the deceafed, or of a particular try mull be free. As the hulband has the full power of £xecutr ^' 
fubjeef belonging to him, is of the nature of an affig- burdening the goods in communion, his debts alfedt the 
nation, by which the property of the fpecial debt or whole, and fo leffen the legitime and the lhare of the 
fubjedt vefls, upon the teftator’s death in the legatee, relidt, as well as the dead’s part. His funeral charges, 
who can therefore diredlly fue the debtor or pofleifor : and the mournings and alimony due to the widow, are 
Yet as no legacy can be claimed till the debts are paid, conlidered as his proper debts ; but the legacies, or o- 
the executor muft be cited in fuch procefs, that it may ther gratuitous rights granted by him on death-bed, 
be known, whether there are free effedts fufficient for affedt only the dead’s part. Bonds bearing intereft, 
anfwering the legacy. Where there is not enough for due by the deceafed, cannot diminilh the relidt’s fhare, 
payment of all the legacies, each of the general lega- becaufe fuch bonds, when due to the deceafed, do not 
tees muft fuffer a proportional abatement : But a fpe- increafe it. The funeral charges of the wife prede- 
cial legatee gets his legacy entire, though there fhould ceafing, fall wholly on her executors who have right to 
be nothing over for payment of the reft ; and, on her fhare. Where the deceafed leaves no family, nei- 
the contrary, he has no claim, if the debt pr fubjedt ther hufband, wife, nor child, the teftament fuffers no- 
bequeathed fhould perifh, whatever the extent of the divifion, but all is the dead’s part, 
free executry may be. 8. The whole iffue of the hufband, not only by that 

Who can 5. Minors, after puberty, can teft without their cu- marriage which was diffolved by his death, but by any 
left, and rators, wives without their hufbands, and perfons in- former marriage, has an equal intereft in the legitime 
un ft de . r ™ hat terdidted without their interdidlors : but baftards can- otherwife the children of the firft marriage would be 
re riv 10ns nQ( . te q. } eX cept in the cafes afterwards fet forth N° cut out, as they could not claim the legitime during 
clxxxii. 3. As a certain fhare of the goods, falling un- their father’s life. But no legitime is due, (1.) Upon 
der the communion that is confequent on marriage, be- the death of a mother. (2.) Neither is it due to grand- 
longs, upon the hufband’s deceafe, to his widow, jure children, upon the death of a grandfather. Nor, (3.) 
relithe, and a certain fhare to the children, called the To children forisfamiliated, i. e. to fuch as, by having 
legitime, portion-natural, or bairns part of gear ; one who renounced the legitime, are no longer confidered as in 
has a wife or children, though he be the abfolute ad- familia, and fo are excluded from any farther fhare of 
miniftrator of all thefe goods during his life, and con- the moveable eftate than they have already received, 
fequently may alien them by a deed inter vivos, in liege 9. As the right of legitime is ftrongly founded in Reimncia- 
poujlie, even gratuitoufly, if no fraudulent intention to nature, the renunciation of it is not to be inferred by tl0 ® l h® 
disappoint the wife or children {hall appear, yet can- implication. Renunciation by a child of his claim 0 f Iegitime ‘ 
not impair their fhares gratuitoufly on death-bed; nor legitime has the fame effect as his death, in favour of 
can he difpofe of his moveables to their prejudice by the other children intitled thereto; and confequently 
teftament, though it fhould be made in liege poujlie ; the fhare of the renouncer divides among the reft; but 
fince teftaments do not operate till the death of the tef- he does not thereby lofe his right to the dead’s part, if 
tator, at which period the divifion of the goods in com- he does not alfo renounce his fhare in the father’s exe- 
munion have their full effedt in favour of the widow cutry. Nay, his renunciation of the legitime, where 
and children he is the only younger child, has the effedt to convert 

Divifion of 6. If a perfon deceafed leaves a widow, but no child, the whole fubjedt thereof into dead’s part, which will 
a teftament his teftament, or, in other words, the goods in com- therefore fall to the renouncer himfelf as next of kin, 
munion, divide in two : one half goes to the widow; if the heir be not willing to collate the heritage with 
tire other is the dead’s part, i. e. the abfolute property him. Yet it lias been found that the renunciation of 
of the deceafed, on which he can teft, and which fails the only younger child made the whole legitime accrue 
to his next of kin, if he dies inteftate. Where he leaves to the heir without collation. 

children, one or more, but no widow, the children get 10. For preferving an equality among all the chil- Collation 
one half as their legitime : the other half is the dead’s dren who continue intitled to the legitime, we have a- an,on S 
part; which falls alfo to the children, if the father has dopted the Roman doctrine of collatio bonorum ; where- children 
not tefted upon it. If he leaves both widow and chit- by the child, who has got a provifion from his father, 
dren, the divifion is tripartite: the wife takes one third is obliged to collate it with the others, and impute it 
by herfelf; another falls, as legitime, to the children towards his own {hare of the legitime ; but if from the 
equally among them, or even to an only child, though he deed of provifion, the father {hall appear to have in- 
lhould fucceed to the heritage ; the remaining third is tended it as a pracipuum to the child, collation is ex- 
the dead’s part. Where the wife predeceafes without eluded. A child is not bound to collate an heritable 
children, one half is retained by the hufband, the o- fubjedt provided to him, becaufe the legitime is not im- 
ther falls to her next of kin : Where fhe leaves children", paired by fuch provifion. As this collation takes place 
tlie divifion ought alfo to be bipartite, by the common only fn queftions among children who are intitled to 
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the legitime, the relift is not bound to collate donations 
given her by her hufband, in order to inpreafe the legi¬ 
time ; and on the other part, the children are not obli¬ 
ged to collate their provifions, in order to increafe her 
fhare. 

11. As an heir in heritage ratfl complete his titles 
by entry, fo an executor is not veiled in the right of the 
moveable eftate of the deceafed without confirmation. 
Confirmation is afentence of the commiffary or bifhop’s 
court, impowering an executor, one or more, upon ma¬ 
king inventory of the moveables pertaining to the de¬ 
ceased, to recover, polfefs, and adminifter them, either 
in behalf of themfelves, or of others interefted therein. 
Teftaments mull be confirmed in the commiffariot 
where the deceafed had his principal dwelling hsufe at 
his death. If he had no fixed refidence, or died in a 
foreign country,- the confirmation mull be at Edinburgh, 
as the commune forum ; but if he went abroad with an 
intention to return, the commilfariot within which he 
refided before he left Scotland, is the only proper 
court. 

12. Confirmation proceeds upon an edift, which is 
affixed on the door of the parilh-church where the de¬ 
ceafed dwelt, and ferves to intimate to all concerned 
the day of confirmation, which mult be nine days at 
lead after publilhing the edift. In a competition for 
the office of executor, the commiffary prefers, primo 
loco, the perfon named to it by the deceafed himfelf, 
whofe nomination he ratifies or confirms , without any 
previous decerniture ; this is called the confirmation of 
a teftament-teftamentary. In default of an executor 
named by the deceafed, univerfal difponees are by the 
prefent practice preferred ; after them, the next of kin ; 
then the relift ; then creditors ; and, lallly, fpecial le¬ 
gatees. All thefe mull be decerned executors, by a 
fentence called a decree-dative ; and if afterwards they 
incline to confirm, the commiffary authorifes them to 
adminifter, upon their making inventory, and giving 
fecurity to make the fubjeft thereof forthcoming to all 
having intereft ; which is called the confirmation of a 
teftament-dative. 

1.3, A creditor, whofe debtor’s teftament is already 

■ confirmed, may fue the executor, who holds the office 

■ for all concerned, to make payment of his debt. Where 
there is no confirmation, he himfelf may apply for the 
office, and confirm as executor-creditor ; which intitles 
him to fue for and receive the fubjeft confirmed, for 
his own payment: and where one applies for a confir¬ 
mation as executor-creditor, every co-creditor may ap¬ 
ply to be conjoined with him in the office. As this 
kind of confirmation is fimply a form of diligence, cre¬ 
ditors are exempted from the neceffity of confirming 
more than the amount of their debts, 

14. A creditor whofe debt has not been conftituted 
or his claim not clofed by decree, during the life of his 
debtor, has no title to demand direft y the office of 
executor qua creditor : but he may charge the next of 
kin who Hands off, to confirm, who rnuft either re¬ 
nounce within twenty days after the charge, or be liable 
for the debtand if the next of kin renounces, the pur- 
fuer may conftitute his debt, and obtain a decree cog- 
mtionis caufa, againft the hareditas jacens of the move¬ 
ables, upon which he may confirm as executor-creditor 
to the deceafed. Where one is creditor, not to the 
deceafed, but. to his next, of kin who ftands off from 


confirming, he may affeft the moveables of the de- Law of 
ceafed, by obtaining himfelf decerned executor-dative Scotland* 
to the deceafed, as if he were creditor to him, and not v 
to his next of kin. 

15. Where an executor has either omitted to give up Confirma- 
any of the effefts belonging to the deceafed in inven- t\onadamif. 
tory, or has eftimated them below their juft value, there A, &c. 

is place for a new confirmation, ad omiffa, vel male ap- 
pretiata, at the fuit of any having intereft; and if it 
appears that he has not omitted or undervalued any 
fubjeft dolofe, the commiffary will ordain the fubjefts 
omitted, or the difference between the eftimations in 
the principal teftament and the true values, to be added 
thereto ; but if dole fhall be prefumed, the whole fub¬ 
jeft of the teftament ad omijfa vel male appretiata, will 
be carried to him who confirms it, to the exclufion of 
the executor in the principal teftament. 

16. The legitime and relift’s (hare, becaufe they are Legitime, 
rights arifing ex lege, operate ipfo jure, upon the father’s &f- tranf- 
death, in favour of the relift and children ; and confe- m ' t 
quently pafs from them, though they fhould die before ^ r " 
confirmation, to their next of kin: whereas the dead’s 

part, which falls to the children or other next of kin in 
the way of fucceffion, remains, if they fhould die before 
confirming, in bonis of the firft deceafed ; and fo does 
not defcend to their next of kin, but may be confirmed 
by the perfon who, at the time of confirmation, is the 
next of kin to the firft deceafed. Special affignations, 
though neither intimated nor made public during the 
life of the granter, carry to the affignee the full right 
of the fubjefts affigned, without confirmation. Special 
legacies are really affignations, and fo fall under this 
rule. The next of kin, by the bare poffeffion of the 
ipfa corpora of moveables, acquires the property there¬ 
of without confirmation, and tranfmits it to his execu¬ 
tors. 

17. The confirmation of any one fubjeft by the next Partial 
of kin, as it proves his right of blood, has been ad- confirma- 
judged to carry the whole executry out of the tefta- t ‘ on > 
ment of the deceafed, even what was omitted, and to 
tranfmit all to his own executors. The confirmation 

of a ftranger, who is executor nominated, as it is 
merely a truft for the next of kin, has the effect co 
eftablifh the right of the next of kin to the fubjefts 
confirmed, in the fame manner as if himfelf had con¬ 
firmed them. 

1 8. Executry, though it carries a certain degree of Executors, 
reprefentution of the deceafed, is properly an office : how far 
executors therefore are not fubjefted to the debts due liable, 
by the deceafed, beyond the value of the inventory; 

but, at the fame time, they are liable in diligence for 
making the inventory effeftual to all having intereft. 

An executor-creditor who confirms more than his debt 
amounts to, is liable in diligence for what he confirms. 
Executors are not liable in intereft, even upon fuch 
bonds recovered by them as carried intereft to the de¬ 
ceafed, becaufe their office oblig-es them to retain the 
fums they have made effeftual, in order to a diftribu- 
tion thereof among all having intereft. This holds 
though they fhould again lend out the money upon in¬ 
tereft, as they do it at their own rifk. 

19. There are certain debts of the deceafed called In what 
privileged debts, which were always preferable to every cafes they 
other. Under that name are comprehended, medicines 
furnilhed to the, deceafed. on deathbed, phyficians fees 

, during 
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Law of during that period, funeral charges, and the rent of his are liable, not pro rata of their fevcral intromiffions, but 1 *^ erf 

Scotland, houfe, and his fervants wages for the year or term cur- pro virdi. . -^——' 

'---' rent at jjj s death. Thefe the executors are in fafcty 20. The whole of a debtor’s eftate isiubjected to the Mutual re- 

to pay on demand. All the other creditors, who ei- payment of his debts ; and therefore, both his heirs and lief be.wixt 
ther obtain themfelves confirmed, or who cite the exe- executors are liable for them, in a queftion with credi- the heir and 
cutor already confirmed, within fix months after their tors : but as fucceffion is by law divided into the he- executor ‘ 
debtor’s death, are preferred, pari pajfu, with thofe who ritable and the moveable eftate, each of thefe ought, in 


have done more timely diligence ; and therefore no exe^ 
cutor can either retain for his own debt, or pay a tella^ 


a queftion between the feveral fucceffors, to bear the 
burdens which naturally affeft it. Aft ion of relief is 


mentary debt, fo as to exclude any creditor, who fhall accordingly competent to the heir who has paid a move- 
ufe diligence within the fix months, from the benefit able debt, againft the executor; and vice verfa. This 
of the pari pajfu preference; neither can a decree for relief is not cut off by the deceafed’s having difponed 
payment of debt be obtained, in that period, againft an either his land-eftate or his moveables, with the bur- 
executor, becaufe, till that term be elapfed, it cannot den of his whole debts; for fuch burden is not to be 
be known how many creditors may be intitled to the conftrued as an alteration of the legal fucceffion, but 
fund in his hands. If no diligence be ufed within the merely as a farther fecurity to creditors, unlefs the con¬ 
fix months, the executor may retain for his own debt, trary fhall be prefumed from the fpecial ftyle of the 
and pay the refidue primo venienti. Such creditors of difpofition. 
the deceafed as have ufed diligence within a year 

after their debtor’s death, are preferable on the fub- IV. Of LAST HEIRS and BASTARDS. clxxxii. 


after their debtor’s death, are preferable on the fub- IV. Of LAST HEIRS and BASTARDS. clxxxii. 
je£t of his teftament to the creditors of his next oi 

kin. By the ancient praftice, feudal grants taken to the Where 

Vitious in- 2 °‘ The only paffive title in moveables is vltious in- vaftal, and to a fpecial order of heirs, without fettling 
tromiffion, tromiffion ; which may be defined, an unwarrantable the laft termination upon heirs whatfoever, returned to ,. ’ f 

• . i if .1.. _ li. _fi„ r... : _r _ _■ i r * -i_* k uc ~ 


intermeddling with the moveable eftate of a perfon the luperior, upon failure of the fpecial heirs therein ceec i^ ) 
deceafed, without the order of law. This is not con- contained: but now that feus are become patrimonial- 
fined, as the paffive titles in heritage are, to the perfons rights, the fuperior is, by the general opinion, held to- 
interefted m the fucceffion, but ftrikes againft all intro- be fully diverted by fuch grant, and the right defeends- 
miners whatever. Where an executor confirmed in- to the vaflal’s heirs at law. And even where a vaftal 


tromits with more than he has confirmed, he incurs a 
paffive title ; fraud being in the common cafe prefumed 
from his not giving up in inventory the full fubjedt in¬ 
termeddled with. Vitious intromiffion is alfo prefu¬ 
med, where the repofitories of a dying perfon are not 
■fealed up, as foon as he becomes incapable of fenfe, 
by his neareft relations ; or, if he dies in a houfe not 
his own, they muft be fealed by the mafter of fuch 
houfe, and the keys delivered to the judge-ordinary, 
to be kept by him, for the benefit of all having inte- 
reft. 

21. The paffive title of vitious intromiffion does not 
take place where there is any probable title or circum- 
ftance that takes off the prefumption of fraud. In con- 
fequence of this rule, neceifary intromiffion, or cuflodiie 
caufa, by the wife or children, who only continue the 
poffeffion of the deceafed, in order to preferve his goods 
for the benefit of all concerned, infers no paffive title. 
And, upon the fame principle, an intromitter, by con¬ 
firming himfelf executor, and thereby fubjeefting him¬ 
felf to account, before affion be brought againft him 
on the paffive titles, purges the vitiolity of his prior 
intromiffion: and where the intromitter is one who is 


dies without leaving any heir who can prove the re- 
moteft propinquity to him, it is not the fuperior, as the 
old law flood, but the king, who fucceeds as laft heir, 
both in the heritable and moveable eftate of the de¬ 
ceafed, in confequence of the rule, Quod nullius cjl , cedit 
domino liege. 

2. If the lands, to which the king fucceeds, be 
holden immediately of himfelf, the property is confo. 
lidated with the fuperiority, as if refignation had been 
made in the fovereign’s hands. If they are holden of 
a fubjedt, the king, who cannot be vaftal to his own 
fubjedt, names a donatory; who, to complete his title,, 
muft obtain a decree of declarator ; and thereafter he 
is prefented to the fuperior, by letters of prefentation 
from the king under the quarter-feal, in which the fu¬ 
perior is charged to enter the donatory. The whole 
eftate of the deceafed is, in this cafe, fu.bjedted to his 
debts, and to the widow’s legal provifions. Neither 
the king nor his donatory is liable beyond the value of 
the fucceffion. A perfon who has no heir to fucceed 
to him, cannot alien his heritage in leSo, to the preju¬ 
dice of the king, who is intitled to fet afide fuch deed, 
in the character of u:limit: heres. 


interefted in the fucceffion, e. g. next of kin, his con¬ 
firmation, at any time within a year from the death of 
the deceafed, will exclude the paffive title, notwith- 
ftanding a prior citation. As this paffive title was in¬ 
tended only for the fecurity of creditors, it cannot be 
fued upon by legatees ; and fince it arifes ex deliBo, it 
cannot be pleaded againft the heir of the intromitter. 
As in delicts, any one of many delinquents may be 
fubjedled to the whole punifhment,fo any one of many 
intromitters may be fued in folidum for the purfuer’s 
debt, without calling the reft ; but the intromitter who 
pays has an action of relief againft the others for their 
Ihare of, it. If the intromitters are fued jointly, they 


3. A baftard can have no legal heirs, except thofe of King fnc- 
his own body; fince there is no fucceffion but by c . eeds 3S 
the father, and a baftard has no certain father. The he ba¬ 
king therefore fucceeds to him, failing his lawful ifliie, aard . 
as laft he r. Though the baftard, as abfolute proprie¬ 
tor of his own eftate, can difpofe of his heritage in 
liege poujlie, and of his moveables by any deed inter vi¬ 
vos ; yet he is difabled, ex defedtu natalium, from be¬ 
queathing by teftament, without letters of legitimation, 
from the fovereign. If the baftard has lawful chil¬ 
dren, he may teft without fuch letters, and name tu¬ 
tors and curators to his ifiue. Letters of legitimation, 
let their claufes be ever fo ftrong, cannot enable the- 

haftard. 
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Law of baftard to fucceed to his natural father, to the exclu- 
_ Scotland. ii on of l axv ful heirs. 

Uaftards 4- The legal rights of fucceffion, being founded in 
incapable marriage, can be claimed only by thofe who are'born in 
oflegal,hut lawful marriage ; the ifTue therefore of an unlawful 
ftined fuc marr ' la S e - are incapable of fucceffion. A baftard is ex- 
ceflion, eluded, (i.) From his father’s fucceffion ; becaufe law 
knows no father who is not marked out by marrriage. 
(2.) From all heritable fucceffion, whether by the fa¬ 
ther or mother; becaufe he cannot be pronounced law¬ 
ful heir by the inqueft, in terms of the brief. And, 
(3.) From the moveable fucceffion of his mother; for 
though the mother be known, the baftard is not her 
lawful child, and legitimacy is implied in all fucceffion 
conferred by law. A baftard, though he cannot fuc¬ 
ceed jure fanguints , may fucceed by deftination, where 
he is fpecially called to the fucceffion by an entail or 
teftament. 

Aliens can- 5. Certain perfons, though born in lawful marriage, 
iii°feudal are i nca P a hle of fucceffion. Aliens are, from their al- 
•rights ■ legiance to a foreign prince, incapable of fucceeding in 
’ feudal rights, without naturalization. Children born 
in a foreign ftate, whofe fathers were natural born fub- 
norPapifts. j e( q s> an< j no t attainted, are held to be natural born 
fubjeds. Perfons educated in, or profeffing, the Popifh 
religion, if they (hall negled, upon their attaining the 
age of 15, to renounce its dodrines by a ftgned decla¬ 
ration, cannot fucceed in heritage ; but muft give place 
to the next Proteftant heir, who will hold the eftate 
irredeemably, if the Popifh heir does not, within ten 
years after incurring the irritancy, fign the formula pre¬ 
scribed by the ftatute 1700, c. 3. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Actions. 

H Itherto of Perfons and Rights, the two firft ob¬ 
jects of law : Anions are its third objed, whereby 
perfons make their rights effectual. 

clxxxiii. Sect. I. Nature, divifion, See. of aBions. 

An action, An adion may be defined, A demand regularly 
■what. made and infilled in, before the judge-competent, for 
the attaining or recovering of a right; and it buffers 
feveral divifions, according to the different natures of 
the rights purfued upon. 

Divifion of 2 . Adions are either real or perfonal. A real 
adieus. a £ion is that which arifes from a right in the thing 
itfelf, and which therefore may be directed againft all 
poffeffors of that thing: thus, an adion for the reco¬ 
very, even of a moveable fubjed, when founded on a 
jus in re, is in the proper acceptation real; but real 
adions are, in vulgar fpeech, confined to fuch as are 
direded againft heritable fubjeds. A perfonal adion 
is founded only on an obligation undertaken for the 
performance of fome fad, or the delivery of fome fub- 
jed ; and therefore can be carried on againft no other 
than the perfon obliged, or his heirs. 

3. Adions, again, are either ordinary or refeiffory. 
All adions are, in the fenle of this divifion, ordinary, 
which are not refeiffory. Refeiffory adions are di¬ 
vided, (1.) Into adions of proper improbation. (2.) 


Adions of redudion improbation. (3.) Adions of Law of 
fimple redudion. Proper improbations, which are Scotland, 
brought for declaring writings falfe or forged, are no- Redudion^ 
ticed below, N° clxxxvi. 32. Redudion-improbation improba- * 
is an adion, whereby a perfon who may be hurt or af- tion. 
feded by a writing, infills for producing or exhibiting 
it in court, in order to have it fet afide, or its effed 
afeertained, under the certification that tire writing 
if not produced, fhall be declared falfe and forged’ 

This certification is a fidion of law, introduced that"" 
the produdion of writings may be the more effedually 
forced, and therefore it operates only in favour of the 
purfuer. Becaufe the fummons in this adion proceeds 
on alleged grounds of falfehood, his majefty’s advocate, 
who is the public profecutor of crimes, muft concur 
in it. 

4. As the certification in this procefs draws after it 
fo heavy confequences, two terms are affigned to the 
defenders for produdion. After the fecond term is 
elapfed, intimation muft be made judicially to the de¬ 
fender, to fatisfy the produdion within ten days ; 
and till thefe are expired, no certification can be pro¬ 
nounced. Certification cannot pafs againft deeds re¬ 
corded in the books of feffion, if the defender fhall, 
before the fecond term, offer a condefcendence of the 
dates of their regiftration, unlefs falfehood be objed- 
ed : in which cafe, the original muft be brought from 
the record to the court. But an extrad from the in¬ 
ferior court is no bar to certification; the principal 
writing muft be laid before the court of feffion on a 
proper warrant. 

5. In an adion of fimple redudion the certification simple 

is only temporary, declaring the writings called for redudioH. 
null, until they be produced ; fo that they recover 
their full force after produdion, even againft the pur¬ 
fuer himfelf; for which reafon, that procefs is now 
feldom ufed. Becaufe its certification is not fo fevere 
as in redudion-improbation, there is but one term 
affigned to the defender for producing the deeds called 
for. 

6. The moft ufual grounds of redudion of wri- Grounds of 
tings are, the want of the requifite folemnities ; that redudion. 
the granter was minor, or interdided, or inhibited ; 

or that he figned the deed on death-bed, or was com¬ 
pelled or frightened into it, or was circumvented ; or 
that he granted it in prejudice of his lawful creditors. 

7. In redudions on the head of force, or fear, or 
fraud and circumvention, the purfuer muft libel the 
particular circurnftances from which his allegation is 
to be proved. Redudion is not competent upon eve¬ 
ry degree of force or fear; it muft be fuch as would 
{hake a man of conftancy and refolution. Neither is 
it competent, on that fear which arifes from the juft 
authority of hufbands or parents over their Wi ves or 
children, nor upon the fear arifing from the regular 
execution of lawful diligence by caption, provided the 
deeds granted under that fear relate to the ground of 
debt contained in the diligence ; but if they have no 
relation to that debt, they are reducible ex metu. 

8. Alienations granted by debtors after contrad- 
ing of lawful debts, in favour of conjund or confi¬ 
dent perfons, without juft and neceffary caufes, and 
without a juft price really paid, are, by the ad 1621, 
declared to be null. One is deemed a prior creditor, 
whofe ground of debt exifted before the right granted 
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Law of by the debtor; though the written voucher of the 
Scot land, debt (hould bear a date pofterior to it. Perfons are 
' v accounted conjund, whofe relation to the granter is 
fo near, as to bar them from judging in his caufe. 
Confident perfons are thofe who appear to be in the 
granter’s confidence, by being employed in his affairs, 
or about his perfon; as a doer, fteward, or domeftic 
fervant. 

9. Rights, though gratuitous, are Hot reducible, 
if the granter had, at the date thereof, a fufficient 
fund for the payment of his creditors. Provifions to 
children are, in the judgement of law, gratuitous; fo 
that their effed, in a queftion with creditors, depends 
on the folvency of the granter: but fettlements to 
wives, either in marriage-contrads, or even after mar¬ 
riage, are onerous, in fo far as they are rational; and 
confequently are not reducible, even though the grant¬ 
er was infolvent. This rule holds alfo in rational to¬ 
chers contraded to hufbands : but it muft, in all cafes, 
be qualified with this limitation, if the infolvency of the 
granter was uot publickly known ; for if it was, fraud is 
prefumed in the receiver of the right, by contrading 
with the bankrupt. 

to. The receiver of the deed, if he be a conjund or 
confident perfon, muft inftrud or fupport the onerous 
caufe of his right, not merely by his own oath, but by 
fome circuftances or adminicles. But where a right is 
granted to a ftranger, the narrative of it expreffing an 
onerous caufe, is fufficient per fe to fecure it againft re- 
dudion. 

11. All voluntary payments or rights made by a 
bankrupt to one creditor,to difappoint the more timeous 
diligence of another, are reducible at the inftance of that 
creditor who has ufed the prior diligence. A credi¬ 
tor, though his diligence be but begun by citation, 
may infill in aredudion of all pofterior voluntary rights 
granted to his prejudice; but the creditor who negeleds 
to complete his begun diligence within a reafonable 
time, is not intitled to reduce any right granted by the 
debtor, after the time that the diligence is confidered 
as abandoned. 

12. A prohibited alienation, when conveyed by the 
receiver to another who is not privy to the fraud, fub- 
fifts in the perfon of the bona fide purchafer. In the 
cafe of moveable rights, this nullity is receivable by 
exception; but it muft be declared by reduction where 
the right is heritable. 

13. By ad 1696, c. 5. all alienations by a bank¬ 
rupt, within 60 days before his bankruptcy, to one 
creditor in preference to another, are reducible, at 
the inftance even of fuch co-creditors as had not ufed 
the leaft Itep of diligence. A bankrupt is there de- 
fcribed by the following charaders ; diligence ufed 
againft him by horning and caption ; and infofvency, 
joined either with imprifonment, retiring to the fanc- 
tuary, abfconding, or forcibly defending himfelf from 
diligence. It is fufficient that a caption is raifed a- 
gainft the debtor, though it be not executed, provi¬ 
ded he has retired to Ihun it. And by the late bank¬ 
rupt ftatute 23d Geo. III. it is declared, that in all 
adions and queftions arifing upon the conftrudion 
and effed of the ad 1696; when a debtor i s out of 
Scotland, or not liable to be imprifoned by reafon of 
privilege or perfonal protedion, a charge of horning 
executed againft him, together with either an arreft- 
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ment of any of his perfonal effeds not loofed or dif- Law of 
charged within fifteen days, or on poinding executed Scotland, 
of any of his moveables, or a decree of adjudication v " 
of any part of his heritable eftate, or fequeftration by 
the ad of a proper court, of all or any part of his 
eftate or effeds, heritable or moveable, for payment 
of debt, (hall, when joined with infolvency, be held 
as fufficient proof of notour bankruptcy ; and from 
and after the laft ftep of fuch diligence, the faid debt¬ 
or, if infolvent, fbajl be held bankrupt. It is provi¬ 
ded (by faid ad 1696), that all heritable bonds or 
rights on which feifin may follow, (hall be reckoned, 
in a queftion with the granter’s other creditors upon 
this ad, to be of the date of the feifin following 
thereon. But this ad was found to relate only to fe- 
curities for former debts, and not to nova debita. 

14. Adions are divided into ret perfecutoria, and Adionsei- 

pxnales. By the firft, the purfuer infifts barely to re- ther re ’P er ~ 
dover the fubjed that is his, or the debt due to him M 

and this includes the damage fuftained ; for one is as P na * 
truly a fufferer in his patrimonial intereft by that da¬ 
mage, as by the lofs of the fubjed itfelf. In penal 
adions, which always arife ex delicto, fomething is alfo 
demanded by way of penalty. 

15. Adions of fpuilzie, ejedion, and intrufion, are Spuilzie*. 
penal. An adion of fpuilzie is competent to one dif- 
poifeffed of a moveable fubjed violently, or without 

order of law, againft the perfon difpoffeffing : not only 
for being reftored to the poffeffion of the fubjed, if 
extant, or for the value, if it be deftroyed, but alfo for 
the violent profits, in cafe the adion be brought with-, 
in three years from the fpoliation. Ejedion and intru- 
(ion are, in heritable fubjeds, what fpuilzie is in move¬ 
ables. The difference between the two firft is, that in 
ejedion, violence is ufed; whereas the intruder enters 
into the void poffeffion, without either a title from the 
proprietor, or the warrant of a judge. The adions 
arifing from all the three are of the fame general na¬ 
ture. ' 

16. The adion of contravention of law-borrows is Contraven- 
alfo penal. It proceeds on letters of law-borrows, tiou o{ lavK 
(from borgh, a cautioner), which contain a warrant to borrows * 
charge the party complained upon, that he may give 
fecurity not to hurt the complainer in his perfon, fa¬ 
mily, or eftate. Thefe letters do not require the pre¬ 
vious citation of the party complained upon, becaufe 

the caution which the law requires is only for doino 
what is every man’s duty ; but, before the letters are 
executed againft him, the complainer muft make oath 
that he dreads bodily harm from him. The penalty 
of contravention is afeertained to a fpecial fum, ac¬ 
cording to the offender’s quality ; the half to be ap¬ 
plied to the fi(k, and the half to the complainer. 
Contravention is not incurred by the uttering of re¬ 
proachful words, where they are not accompanied, 
either with ads of violence, or at leaft a real injury ; 
and as the adion is penal, it is elided by any probable 
ground of excufe. 

17. Penalties are the confequences of delid, or p ena i ac _ 

tranfgreffion ; and as no heir ought to be accountable tions, whe- 
for the delid of his anceftor, farther than the injured ther tranf- 
perfon has really fuffered by it, penal adions die with a-., 

the delinquent, and are not tranfmiffible againft heirs. galr ! ft the - 
Yet the adion, if it has been commenced and litif- 1>Ur ' 
contefted in the delinquent’s lifetime, may be conti¬ 
nued 
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Law of nued againft the heir, though the delinquent fhould 
.ot and. die during dependence. Some addons are rci per- 
feculoriee on the part of the purfuer, when he infills for 
limple reftitution ; which yet may be penal in refpedl 
of the defender: e. g. the adtion on the paffive title 
of vitious intromiffion; by which the purfuer frequent¬ 
ly recovers the debt due to him by the deceafed, tho’ 
it lhould exceed the value of the goods intermeddled 
with by the defenders. 

18. The moll celebrated divifion of adtions in Scots 
law is into petitory, pojfejfory, and declaratory. Petitory 
adtions are thofe, where fomething is demanded from 
the defender, in confequence of a right of property, 
or of credit in the purfuer: Thus, adtions for reftitu¬ 
tion of moveables, adtions of poinding, of forthcoming, 
and indeed all perfonal adtions upon contradts or quafi- 
contradts, are petitory. Pojfejfory adtions are thofe 
which are founded, either upon poffeffion alone, as 
fpuilzies ; or upcn poffeffion joined with another title, 
as removings; and they are competent either for get¬ 
ting into poffeffion, for holding it, or for recovering 
it; analogous to the interdidts of the Roman law, 
quorum bonorum, uti pojfdetis, and unde vi. 

19. An adtion of moleftation is a poffeffory adtion, 
competent to the proprietor of a land-eftate, againft 
thofe who difturb his poffeffion. It is chiefly ufed in 
queftions of commonty, or of controverted marches. 
Where a declarator of property is conjoined with a 
procefs of moleftation, the feffion alone is competent 
to the adtion. Adtions on brieves of perambulation, 
have the fame tendency with moleftations, viz. the fet¬ 
tling of marches between conterminous lands. 

20. The adtions of mails and duties is fometimes 
petitory, and fometimes poffeffory. In either cafe, it 
is diredted againft the tenants and natural poffeffors of 
land-eftates, for payment to the purfuer of the rents 
remaining due by them for paft crops, and of the full 
rent for the future. It is competent, not only to a 
proprietor whofe right is perfedted by feifin, but to a 
Ample difponee, for a difpofttion of lands includes a 
right to the mails and duties ; and confequently to an 
adjudger, for an adjudication is a judicial difpofttion. 
In the petitory adtion, the purfuer, fince he founds 
upon right, not poffeffion, muft make the proprietor, 
from whom the tenants derive their right, party to the 
fuit; and he muft fupport his claim by titles of pro¬ 
perty or diligences,, preferable to thofe in the perfon 

Peficffory. of his competitor. In the poffeffory, the purfuer who 
libels that he, his anceftors, or authors, have been feven 
years in poffeffion, and that therefore he has the bene¬ 
fit of a poffeffory judgment, need produce no other 
title than a feifin, which is a title fufficient to make 
the poffeffion of heritage lawful; and it is enough, if 
he calls the natural poffeffors, though he fhould ne¬ 
glect the proprietor. A poifeffory judgment founded 
on feven years poffeffion, in confequence either of a 
feifin or a tack, has this efFedt, that though one fhould 
claim under a title preferable to that of the pofleffor, 
he cannot compete with him in the poffeffion, till in a 
formal procefs of redudtion he fhall obtain the poffef- 
for’s title declared void. 

21. A declaratory adtion is that, in which fome right 
is craved to be declared in favour of the purfuer, but 
nothing fought to be paid or performed by the defen¬ 
der, fuch as declarators of marriage, of irritancy, of 


©f mails 
and duties. 


Petitory. 


Poffeflory 

judgment- 
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expiry of the legal reveifion, &c. Under this clafs Law o£ 
may be alfo comprehended refeiffory adtions, which, Scotland, 
without any perfonal conclufton againft the defender, v ' 
tend Amply to fet afide the rights or writings libelled, 
in confequence of which a contrary right or immunity 
arifes to the purfuer. Decrees upon adtions that are 
properly declaratory confer no new right; they only 
declare what was the purfuer’s right before, and fo 
have a retrofpedt to the period at which that right firft 
commenced. Declarators, becaufe they have no- per¬ 
fonal conclufton againft the defender, may be purfued 
againft an apparent heir without a previous charge gi¬ 
ven him to enter to his anceftor; unlefs where fpecial 
circumftances require a charge. 

22. An adtion for proving the tenor, whereby a wri- Adlion for 
ting, which is deftroyed or amiffing, is endeavoured to P rovl,I gd'« 
be revived, is in effedt declaratory. In obligations that tenor ’ 
are extinguifhable barely by the debtor’s retiring or 
cancelling them, the purfuer, before a proof of a te¬ 
nor is admitted, muft condefcend on fuch a cafus amif- 

Jionis, or accident by which' the writing was deftroyed, 
as fhows it was loft when in the creditor’s poffeffion; 
otherwife bonds that have been cancelled by the debtor 
on payment, might be reared up as ftill fubfifting a- 
gainft him : But in writings which require contrary 
deeds to extinguifh their effedt, as affignations, difpo- 
fitions, charters, &c. it is fufficient to libel that they 
were loft, even cafu fortuito. 

23. Regularly, no deed can be revived by this adlion, Adminicles 
without fome adminicle in writing, referring to that > n writing, 
which is libelled ; for no written obligation ought to 

be raifed up barely on the teftimony of witneffes. . If 
thefe adminicles afford fufficient convidtion that the 
deed libelled did once exift, the tenor is admitted to 
be proved by witneffes, who muft depofe, either that 
they were prefent at figning the deed, or that they 
afterwards faw it duly fubferibed. Where the rela¬ 
tive writings contain all the fubftantial claufes of that 
which is loft, the tenor is fometimes fuftained with¬ 
out witneffes. In a writing which is libelled to have 
contained uncommon claufes, all thefe muft appear by 
the adminicles. Adtions of proving the tenor are, on 
account of their importance, appropriated to the court 
of feffion ; and by the old form, the teftimony of the 
witneffes could not be received but in prefence of all the 
judges. 

24. The adlion of double or multiple-poinding may Multiple- 
be alfo reckoned declaratory. It is competent to aP°' n hng. 
debtor who is diftreffed, or threatened with diftrefs, 

by two or more perfons claiming right to the debt, 
and who therefore brings the feveral claimants into the 
field, in order to debate and fettle their feveral prefe¬ 
rences, that fo he may pay fecurcly to him whofe right 
fhall be found preferable. This adtion is daily pur¬ 
fued by an arreftee, in the cafe of feveral arreftments 
ufed in his hands for the fame debt: or by tenants in 
the cafe of feveral adjudgers, all of whom claim right 
to the fame rents. In thefe competitions, any of the 
competitors may bring an adlion of multiple-poinding 
in name of the tenants, or other debtors, without their 
confent, or even though they fhould difclaim the pro¬ 
cefs ; fince the law has introduced it as the proper re¬ 
medy for getting fuch competitions determined : And 
while the fubjedl in controverfy continues in medio, any 
third perfon who conceives he has a right to it, may, 

though 
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though he ftionld not be cited as a defender, produce day are retained certain brievies, as ol mjuejl, trrcc, Law of 
his titles, as if he were an original party to the fuit, uliotry, tutory, perambulation, and perhaps two or three 
atid will be admitted for his intereft in the competition, others: But fummonfes were, immediately upon the Summon • 
By the forefaid bankrupt ftatute, however, it is compe- inftitution of the college of juftice, introduced in the fes. 
tent, in the cafe of a forthcoming or multiple-poinding place of brieves. A fummons, when applied to actions • 
raifed on an arrellment tiled within thirty days prior, purfued before the feffion, is a writ in the king’s name, 
or four kalendar months fubfequent to a bankruptcy, iffuing from his fignet upon the purfluer’s complaint, 
for any other creditor producing his intereft, and authorifing meffengers to cite the defender to appear 
making his claim, in the procefs at any time before the before the court and make his defences ; with certifi- 
expiration of the four months, to be ranked in the fame cation, if he fail to appear, that decree will be pronoun- 
manner as if he had ufed the form of arreftment. ced againft him in terms of the certification of thefum r 

25 Certain actions may be called acceJJbry, becaufe mons. 
they are merely preparatory or fubfervient to other ac- 29. The days indulged by law to a defender, be- 
tions. Thus, exhibitions ad deliberandum , at the in- tween his citation and appearance, to prepare for his 
fiance of an heir againft the creditors or cuftodiers of defence, are called indticia legates. If he is within the j n j ue ; a 
his anceftor’s writings, are intended only to pave the kingdom, 21 and 6 days, for the firft and fecond gales. 
way for future proceifes. An addon of transference is diets of appearance, muft be allowed him for that pur- 
alfo of this fort, whereby an aftion, during the pen- pofe •, and if out of it, 60 and 15. Defenders redding 
dency of which the defender happens to die, is craved in Orkney or Zetland muft be cited on 40 days. In 
to be transferred againft his reprefentative, in the fame certain fummonfes which are privileged, the inducia 
condition in which it ftood formerly. Upon the pur- are fhortened : Spuilzies and ejedlions proceed on 15 
fuer’s death his heir may infill in a caufe againft the days; wakenings and transferences, being but inci- 
defender, upon producing either a retour or a con- dental, on fix ; (fee the lift of privileged fummonfes, in 
firmed teftament, according as the lubjedt is heritable aft of federunt June 29th 1672.) A fummons muft be 
or moveable. Transferences being but incidental to executed, 2. e. ferved againft the defender, fo as the ' 
other aftions, can be pronounced by that inferior judge laft diet of appearance may be within a year after the 
alone before whom the principal caufe depended; but date of the fummons ; and it muft be called within a 
where_ the reprefentatives of the deceafed live in another year after that diet, otherwife it falls for ever. Or- 
territory, it is the fuprerwe court muft transfer. Obli- fence againft the authority of the’court, arts of mal- 
gations may now be regiftered fummarily after the ere- verfation in office by any member of the college of ju- 
ditor’s death ; which before was not admitted, with- ftice, and adls of violence and oppreffion committed 


cut a fepar.ite procefs of regiftration, to which the during the dependence of a fuit by any of the parties, 
granter was nece/farily to be made a party. may be tried without a fummons, by a fummary com- 

Walening. 26. A procefs of wakening is likewife acceffory. -plaint. 

An action is find to fieep, when it lies over net infill- 30. Though the Romans acknowledged a concourfe Concourfe 
ed in for a year, in which cafe its effect is fufpended ; of adtions in their proceedings, it is not known in the adtions. 
but even then it may, at any time within the years of law of Scotland. Therefore, where an aftion is in part 


prefeription, be revived or wakened by a fummons, in penal, e.g. a removing, fpuilzie, &c. a purfuer who 
which the purfuer recites the lall ftep of the procefs, reftridts his demand to, and obtains a decree merely 


and concludes that it may be again carried on as if it for, reftitution, cannot thereafter bring a nrv procefs 
had not been discontinued. An adtion that Hands upon for the violent profits. Yet the fame fact may be the 


any of the inner-houfe rolls cannot fieep ; nor an adtion 
in which decree is pronounced, becaufe it has got its 
full completion : Confequently the decree may be ex- 
tradled alter the year, without the neceflity of a wa¬ 
kening. 

Tran- 27. An adtion of tranfumpt falls under the fame 

fumpt. clafs. It is competent to thofe who have a partial 

intereft in writings that are not in their own cuftody, 
againft the poffelfors thereof, for exhibiting them, 
that they may be tranfumed for their behoof. Tho’ 
the ordinary title in this procefs be an obligation by 
the defender to grant tranfumpts to the purfuer, it is 
fufiicient if the purfuer can fliow that he has an in¬ 
tereft in the writings; but in this cafe, he muft tran- 
fume them on his own charges. Adtions of tranfumpt 
may be purfued before any judge-ordinary. After the 
writings to be tranlumed are exhibited, full duplicates 
are made out, collated, and figned, by one of the 
clerks of court, which are called tranfumpts, and are 
as effedtual as an extradl from the regifter. 

Brieves. 28. Adtions proceeded anciently upon brieves iffu- 
ing from the chancery, diredted to the jufticiary or 
judge ordinary, who tried the matter by a jury, upon 
whofe verdidt judgment was pronounced: And to this 
Vol. IX. 


foundation both of a criminal and civil action, becaufe 
thefe two are intended for different purposes ; the one 
for fatisfying the public juftice, the other for indem¬ 
nifying the private party : And though the defender 
fiiould be abfolved in the criminal trial, for want of 
evidence, the party injured may bring an adtion ad ri - 
vilem effeclum, in which he is intitled to refer the libel 
to the defender’s oath. 

31. One libel or fummons may contain different con- AccumuU- 
clufions on the fame ground of right, refeiffuy, de- rion of ac- 
claratory, petitory, See. if they be not repugnant to t!ons - 
each other : Nay, though different fums be due to one, 

upon diftinft grounds of debt, or even by different 
debtors, the creditor may infill againft them all in the 
fame fummons. 

32. Defences arc pleas offered by a defender for p> c f(. nce3t 
eliding an aft ion. They are either dilatory, Which do 

not enter into the caufe itfelf, and fo can only procure 
an abfolvitor from the iis pendens : Or peremptory, 
which entirely cut off the purfuer’s right of action. The 
firft, becaufe they relate to the forms of proceeding, 
muft be offered in limine judirii, and all of them at 
once. But peremptory defences may he prop ned at 
any time before fentence. By a late aft of federunt, 

4 X how- 
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however (1787), all defences, both dilatory and pe- tual contract between the litigants, by which they are Law of 
remptory, fo far as they are known, muft be proponed underftood to put tine ilfue of the caufe upon what Hull Scotl and, 

at returning the fummons, under penalty ; and the be depofed : and this contrad is fo ftridly regarded, v ’ 

lame enactment extends to the cafes of fufpenflons and that the party who refers to the oath of the other can- 
advocations. The writings to be founded upon by the not afterwards, in a civil addon, plead upon any deed 

parties alfo muft be produced ; the intention of the againft the party depofmg, inconfiftent with his oath, 

court, in framing the ad of federunt, being to acce- To obviate the fnares chat may be laid for perjury, he, 
lerate as much as poffible the decifion of caufes. to whole oath of verity a point is referred, may refufe 

33. A caufe, after the parties had litigated it before to depofe, till his adverfary fwear that he can bring no 
the judge, was faid by the Romans to be litifcontefted. other evidence in proof of his allegation. 

By litifconteftation a judicial contrad is underftood to 4. A defender, though he cannot be compelled to 
be entered into by the litigants, by which the adion fwear to fads in a libel properly criminal; yet may, in 
is perpetuated againft heirs, even when it arifes ex de- trefpafles, where the concluficn is limited to a fine, or 
Iittu. By the law litifconteftation is not formed till to damages. In general, an oath of party cannot ei- 
an act is extradted, admitting the libel or defences to ther hurt or benefit third parties; being, as to them, 
proot. res inter alios aila. 

5. An oath upon reference is fometimes qualified by Qualified 
Sect. II. Of Probation. fpecial limitations reftridting it. The qualities which oatha. 

' are admitted by the judge as part of the oath, are cal- 

All allegations by parties to a fuit, muft be fup- led intrinfic ; tbofe which the judge rejcdts or feparates 
ported by proper proof. Probation is either by wri- from the oath, extrinfic. Where the quality makes a 
ting, by the party’s own oath, or by witnefles. , In the part of the allegation which is revelantly referred to 
cafe of allegations, which may be proved by either of oath, it is intrinfic. Thus, becaufe a merchant, fuing 
the three ways, a proof is faid to be admitted prtut de for furnifhings after the three years, muft, in order to 
jure ; becaufe, in fuch cafe, all the legal methods of make a relevancy, offer to prove by the defender’s oath, 
probation are competent to the party ; if the proof he not only the delivery of the goods, but that the price 
brings by writing be lame, he may have recourfe either is ftill due; therefore, though the defender (hould ac- 
to witneifes or to his adverfary’s oath ; but, if he iliould knowledge upon oath his having received the goods, 
firft take himfelf to the proof by oath, he cannot there- yet, if he adds, that he paid the price, this laft part 
after ufe any other probation (for the reafon afiigned being a denial that the debt fubiifts, is intrinfic, fince 
par.3.); and, on the contrary, a purfuer whohas brought it is truly the point referred to oath. Where the qua- 
a proof by witnefles, on an extraded act, is not allowed lity does not import an extindion of the debt, but 
to recur to the oath of the defender. Single combat, barely a counter claim, or mutua petiiio , againft the 
as a fort of appeal to Providence, was, by the ancient; purfuer, it is held as extrinfic, and muft be proved ali- 
law, admitted as eviflence, in matters both civil and unde. Neither can a defender who in his oath admits 
criminal. It was afterwards reftrided to the cafe of the conftitution of a debt, get off by adjeding the 
fuch capital crimes where no other proof could be had ; quality of payment, where the payment ought by its 
fome traces of this blind method of trial remained even nature to be vouched by written evidence, 
in the reign of James VI. who, by 1600, c. 12 might • 6. Oaths of verity are fometimes referred by the Oaths iu 
autliorife duels on weighty occafions. judge t0 either party, ex officio ; which, becaufe they fupple- 

2. As obligations or deeds iigned by the party him- are not founded on any implied contrad between the meM 
felf, or his anceftors or authors, muft be, of all evidence, litigants, aie not finally decifive, but may be traverfed 

the leaft liable to exception ; therefore every debt or al- on proper evidence afterwards produced. Thefe oaths 
legation may be proved by proper evidence in writing, are commonly put by the judge for fupplying a lame 
The folemnities effential to probative deeds have been or imperfed proof, and are therefore called oaths in 
already explained, (n° clxxiv. 3 .etfeq.) Books of ac- fupplement. (See par. 2.) 

count kept by merchants, tradesmen, and other dealers 7. To prevent groundlefs allegations, oaths of ca-Oath of 
in bufineis, though not fubfcribed, are probative againft lumny have been introduced, by which either party may calumny 
him who keeps them; and, in cafe of furnifhing by a demand his adverfary’s oath, that he believes the fad 
ihop-keepei;, fuch books, if they are regularly kept by contained in his libel or defences to be juft and true, 
him, fupported by the teftimony of a fingle witnefs, As this is an oath, not of verity, but only of opinion, 
afford a femiplena probatio in his favour, which becomes the party who puts it to his adverfary does not re- 
full evidence by his own oath in fupplement. Notorial nounce other probation ; and therefore no party is 
inftruments and executions by me (Ungers bear full evi- bound to give an oath of calumny, on recent fads of 
dence, that the folemnities therein fet forth were ufed, his own, for fuch oath is really an oath of verity. Thefe 
not to be invalidated otherwife than by a proof of falfe- oaths have not been fo frequent fince the ad of fede- 
hood; but they do not prove any other extrinfic fads runt, Feb. 1. 1715, whereby any party, againft whom 
therein averred, againft third parties. a fad (hall be alleged, is obliged, without making oath, 

3. Regularly, no perfon’s right can be proved by to confefs or deny it: and, in cafe of calumnious denial, 
his own oath, nor taken away by that of his adverfary; is fubjeded to the expence that the other party has 
becaufe thefe are the bare averments of parties in their ‘ thereby incurred. 

own favour. But, where the matter in iffue is referred 8. In all oaths, whether of verity or calumny, the ci- 
by one of the parties to the oath of the other, fuch tation carries, or at lean implies, a certification, that 
oath, though made in favour of the deponent himfelf, if the party does not appear at the day afiigned for de¬ 
ls decifive of the point; becaufe the reference is a vir- pofing, he (hall be held pro confejfo ; irom a prefump- 

tion 
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Law of tion of his confcioufnefs, that the fadt upon which he 
Scotland, declines to fwear makes againft him ; but no party can 
' v be held pro confab, if he be in the kingdom, without a 
previous perfonal citation ufed againft him. Though 
A non me- an oath which refolves into a non memini, cannot be 
mini oath, faid to prove any point ; yet where one fo depofes up¬ 
on a recent ladt, to which he himfelf was privy, his 
oath is confiderecl as a diflembling of the truth, and he 
is held pro confijfo , as if he had refufed to fwear. 

Oath in li- 9. An oath in litem, is that which the judge refers 
tcm, to a purfuer, for afcertaining either the quantity or the 

value of goods which have been taken from him by the 
defender without order of law, or the extent of his da¬ 
mages. An oath in litem, as it is the affirmation of a 
party in his own behalf, is only allowed where there is 
proof that the other party has been engaged in fome 
illegal adt, or where the public policy has made it ne- 
ceffary, (fee n° clxxiii. 11.) This oath, as to the quan¬ 
tities, is not admitted, where there is a concurring te- 
ftimony of witnefles brought in proof of it. When it 
is put as to the value of goods, it is only an oath of 
credulity ; and therefore it has always been fubjedt to 
the modification of the court. 

Probation to. The law of Scotland rejedts the teftimony of 
by witnef- witnefles, (i.) In payment of any fum above L. ioo 
f cs > in Scots, all which muft be proved either fcripto wljura- 
mento. (2.) In all gratuitous promifes, though for 
ri -jc e, the fmalleft trifle. (3.) In all contracts, where writing 
is either eflential to their conftitution, (fee n° clxxiv. 
2.) or where it is ufually adhibited as in the borrow¬ 
ing of money. And it is a general rule, fubjedt to the 
reftridlions mentioned in the next par. that no debt or 
right, once conftituted by writing, can be taken away 
by witnefles. 

in what ad- u. On the other part, probation by witnefles is ad- 
Buttcd. m itted to the extent of L. 100 Scots, in payments, 
nuncupative legacies, and verbal agreements which con¬ 
tain mutual obligations. And it is received to the 
higheft extent, (1.) In all bargains which have known 
engagements naturally arifing from them, concerning 
moveable goods. (2.) In fadls performed in fatisfadlion, 
even of a written obligation, where fuch obligation 
binds the party precifely to the performance of them. 
(3.) In fadls which with difficulty admit of a proof by 
writing, even though the effedt of fuch proof (hould be 
the extindlion of a written obligation, efpecially if the 
fadls import fraud or violence ; thus, a bond is redu¬ 
cible ex dolo, on a proof by witnefles. Laftly, all in- 
tromiffion by a creditor with the rents of his debtor’s 
eftate payable in grain, may be proved by witnefles ; 
and even intromiffion with the filver-rent, where the 
creditor has entered into the total pofl’eflion of the 
debtor’s lands'. 

What per- 12 . jq 0 p er f or)j whofe near relation to another bars 
eda/wit*" trom being a judge in his caufe, can be admitted 
neffee, * " as a witnefs for him; but he may againft him, except 
a wife or child, who cannot be compelled to give tefti¬ 
mony againft the hufband or parent ob revercntiam 
perfonce, et metum perjuri't. Though the witnefs, whofe 
propinquity to one of the parties is objedted to, be as 
nearly related to the other, the objection Hands good. 

13. The teftimony of infamous perfons is rejedted, 
i. e. perfons who have been guilty of crimes that law 
declares to infer infamy, or who have been declared in¬ 
famous by the fentence of a judge; but infamia faSi 


does not difqualify a witnefs. Pupils are inhabile wit- ^Law of 
neffes ; being, in the judgment of law, incapable of the Scotl and ’ 
impreffions of an oath. And in general witnefles o- 
therwife exceptionable may, where there is a penury of 
witnefles arifing from the nature or circumftances of 
the fadt, be received cum nota ; that is, their teftimo¬ 
ny, though not quite free from fufpicion, is to be 
conjoined with the other evidence, and to have fuch 
weight given it as the judge fhall think it deferves. 

14. All witnefles, before they are examined in the p 
caufe, are purged of partial counfel; that is, they muft Q f vv j tncf . 
declare, that they have no intereft in the fuit, nor have f C s. 
given advice how to condudt it j that they have got 
neither bribe nor promife, nor have been inftrudted how 

to depofe ; and that they bear no enmity to either of 
the parties. Thefe, becaufe they are the points put to 
a witnefs before his making oath, are called initialia tef- 
timonii. Where a party can bring prefent proof of a 
witnefs’s partial counfel, in any of the above particu¬ 
lars, he ought to offer it before the witnefs be fworn ; 
but, becaufe fuch objedtion, if it cannot be inftantly 
verified, will be no bar to the examination, law allows 
the party in that cafe to proteft for reprolalor, before 
the witnefs is examined ; e. that he may be after¬ 
wards allowed to bring evidence of his enmity, or other 
inability. Reprobator is competent even after fen¬ 
tence, where proteftation is duly entered; but in that 
cafe, the party infilling muft confign L. 100 Scots, 
which he forfeits if he fuccumb. This adlion muft 
have the concurrence of the king’s advocate, becaufe 
the conclqfion of it imports perjury ; and for this rea- 
fon, the witnefs muft be made a party to it. 

15. The interlocutory fentence or warrant, by which rer| 
parties are authorifed to bring their proof, is either by againii wit¬ 
way of adt, or of incident diligence. In an adt, the neffes. 
lord ordinary who pronounces it is no longer judge 

in the procefs ; but in an incident diligence, which is 
commonly granted upon fpecial points, that do not 
exhauft the caufe, the lord ordinary continues judge. 

If a witnefs does not appear at the day fixed by the 
warrant of citation, a fecond warrant is granted of the 
nature of a caption, containing a command to meflen- 
gers to apprehend and bring him before the court. 

Where the party to whom a proof is granted, brings 
none within the term allowed by the warrant, an inter¬ 
locutor is pronounced, circumducing the term, and pre- eircum- 
cluding him from bringing evidence thereafter. Where duition, 
evidence is brought, if it be upon an adt, the lord or¬ 
dinary on the acts, after the term for proving is elap- 
fed, declares the proof concluded; and thereupon a ftate 
of the cafe is prepared by the ordinary on concluded 
caufes, which muft be judged by the whole lords; 
but if the proof be taken upon an incident diligence, 
the import of it may be determined by the lord or¬ 
dinary in the caufe. 

16. Where fadts do not admit a diredt proof, pre- p re f un ,p. 
fumptions are received as evidence which in many cafes, tions. 
make as convincing a proof as the diredt. Prefumptions 

are confequences deduced from fadts known or proved, 
which infer the certainty, or at leaft a ftrong probabi¬ 
lity, of another fadt to be proved. This kind of pro¬ 
bation is therefore called artificial, becaufe it requires 
a reafoning to infer the truth of the point in queftion, 
from the fadts that already appear in proof. Prefump¬ 
tions are either, 1. juris et de jure s 1. juris ; or, 3. ho- 
4X2 minis 
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Law of minis or jv.dicd. The fir(l fort obtains, where ftatute 
^.Scotland. or cu [p om e ftabli(hes the truth of any point Upon a pre- 
"" fnmption ; and it is fo ftrong, that it rejects all proof 
that may be brought to elide it in fpecial cafes. Thus, 
the teftimony of a witnefs, who forwardly offers him- 
felf without being cited, is, from a prefumption of his 
partiality, reiefted, let his charader be ever fo fair; 
“r.d thus alfo, a minor, becaufe he is by-law prefumed 
incapable of conducting his own affairs, is upon that 
prefumption difabled from a fling without the confent 
of his curators, though he fhould be known to behave 
with the great eft prudence. Many fuch prefumptions 
are fixed by ftatute. 

17. Praftnpiiones juris are thofe whieh the law¬ 
books cr dccifions have eftablilhed, without founding 
any paiticular confequence upon them, or ftatuting 
fuper prufumpto. Moft of this kind are not proper pre¬ 
fumptions : nferred from pofitive fads, but are founded 
merely on the want of a contrary proof; thus, the legal 
prefumptions for freedom, for life, for innocence, &c. 
are in effect fo many negative propofitions, that fervi- 
tude, death, and guilt, are not to be prefumed, with¬ 
out evidence brought by him who makes the allegation. 
All of them, whether they be of this fort, or proper 
prefumptions, as they are only conjectures formed from 
what commonly happens, may be elided, not only by 
direCt evidence, but by other conjectures, affording a 
ftronger degree of probability to the contrary. Pra- 
fumptiones hominis or judicis, are thofe which arife daily 
from the eircumftances of particular cafes ; the flrength 
of which is to be weighed by the judge. 
piMio juris, 18. A Jigiojuris differs from a prefumption. Things 

are prefumed, which are likely to be true ; but a fic¬ 
tion of law affumes for truth what is either certainly 
falfe, or at leaft is as probably falfe as true. Thu6 an 
heir is feigned or confidered in law as the fame perfon 
with his anceftor. Fictions of law mult, in their effecls, 
be always limited to the fpecial purpofes of equity for 
which they were introduced ; fee an example, 
N° clxxxiii. 3. 

plxxxv. Sect. Ill, Of Sentences and their Executions. 

Property would be mofl uncertain, if debateable 
points might, after receiving a definitive judgment, be 
brought again in queftion, at the pleafure of either of 
the parties : every ftate has therefore fixed the charac¬ 
ter of final to certain fentences or decrees, which in 
Resjudi- the Rcmaq law are called res judicata, and which ex- 
elude all review or rehearing. 

Decrees i« 2. Decrees of the court of feffion, are either in foro 
pro. contnidiSorio, where both parties have litigated the 
caufe, or in abfence of the defender. Decrees of the 
feffion in foro cannot, in the general cafe, be again 
brought under the review of the court, either on points 
which the parties neglede.d to plead before fentence 
(which we call competent and omitted), or upon points 
pleaded and found inefficient (proponed and repelled). 
E it decrees, though in foro, are reverfible by the 
court, where either they labour under effential nulli¬ 
ties ; e. <r. where they are ultra pefita, or not con- 
A fbrmable to their grounds and warrants, or founded 
t,.i an error in calcul, ffV. ; or where the party againft 
whom the decree is obtained has thereafter recovered 

■ f • ■ ‘ 


evidence fufficient to overturn it, of which he knew Law of 
not before. Scotland - 

3. As parties might formerly reclaim againft the Twoconfe- 
fentences of the feffion, at any time before, extrading cutive in- 
the decree, no judgment was final till extra ft ; but terlocutorj 
now, a fentence of the inner-houfe, either not re- are ilnal ' 
claimed againft within fix federunt days after its date, 

or adhered to upon a reclaiming bill, though it cannot 
receive execution till extraft, makes the judgement fi¬ 
nal as to the court of feffion. And, by an order of 
the licufe of lords, March 24. 1725, no appeal is to . 

be received by them from fentences of the feffion, after 
five years from extruding the fentence ; unlefs the per- p ea i 3 . 
fon intitled to fuch appeal be minor, clothed with a 
hufband, non compos mentis, imprifoned, or out of the , 

kingdom. Sentences pronounced by the lord ordi¬ 
nary have the fame effed, if not reclaimed againft, as 
if they were pronounced in prefence ; and all petitions 
againft the interlocutor of an ordinary muft be prefer¬ 
red within eight federunt days after figning fuch inter¬ 
locutor. 

4. Decrees, in abfence of the defender, have not Decrees in 
the force of res judicata as to him ; for where the de- abfence. 
fender does not appear, he cannot be faid to have fub- 

jeded himfelf by the judicial contrad which is implied 
in litifeonteftation ; a party therefore may be reftored 
againft thefe, upon paying to the other his cofts in re¬ 
covering them. The fentences of inferior courts may 
be reviewed by the court of feffion,—before decree, by 
advocation,—and after decree, by fufpenfion or reduc¬ 
tion ; which two laft are alfo the methods of calling in 
queftion fuch decrees of the feffion itfelf, as can again 
be brought under the review of the court. 

5. Redudion is the proper remedy, either where Decrees re- 

the decree has already received full execution by pay- viewed ei- 
ment, or where it decrees nothing to be paid or per- t b CI ' by re¬ 
formed, but fimply declares a right in favour cf the 
purfuer. Sufpenlion is that form of law by which the U ** ° 

etfed of a fentence condemnatory, that has not yet re¬ 
ceived execution, is ftayed or poftponed till the caufe 

be again confidered. The firft ftep towards fufpenfion 
is a bill preferred to the lord ordinary on the bills. 

This bill, when the defire of it is granted, is a war¬ 
rant for ifiuing letters of fufpenfion which pafs the fig- 
net ; but if the prefenter of the bill ffiall not, within 
14 days after puffing it, expedite the letters, execu¬ 
tion may by ad of federunt 1677 proceed on the fen¬ 
tence. In pfadice, however, it is ufual for the char¬ 
ger to put up a proteftation in the minute-book for 
produdion of the fufpenfion, which may be expedited 
at any time befo e this is dcr.c ; and if the fufpendcr 
ffiall allow the proteftation to be extraded, the fill falls. 
Sufpenfions of decrees in foro cannot pafs* but by the 
whole lords in time of feffion, and by three in vacation 
time ; but other decrees may be fufpended by any one 
of the judges. By the late ad of federunt (1787), in 
order to remedy the abnie of prefenting a multiplicity 
of bills of fufpenfion of the decrees of inferior judges 
in fmall caufies which have pafled in abfence, it is de¬ 
clared, that all bills of fufpenfion of decreets by infe¬ 
rior judges in abfence of the defenders in caides under 
12 l. ftcrliiig value, fhali be refilled and remitted to 
the inferior judge if competent; the fifpendtr, how¬ 
ever, before beinn heard in the. inferior ecu; t, rsimbur- 
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I,aw of fing the charger of the expences incurred by him pre- 

fcotland, v ; ous to t J ae rern jt. 

Sufpenders 6. As fufpenfion has the effeft of flaying the execu- 
niutt give tion of the creditor’s legal diligence, it cannot, in the 
caution, general cafe, pafs without caution given by the fufpen- 
der to pay the debt, in the event it lhall be found due. 
Where the fufpender cannot, from his low or fufpec- 
ted circumftances, procure unqueftionable fecurity, the 
lords admit juratory caution, i. i. fuel) as the fufpen¬ 
der fwears is the befl he can offer; but the reafons of 
fufpenfion are, in that cafe, to be confidered with par¬ 
ticular accuracy at paffmg the bill. Decrees in favour 
of the clergy, of univeriities, hofpitals, or parifli- 
fchoolmaftcis, for their ftipends, rents, or falaries, 
cannot be fufpended, but upon production of dif- 
charges, or on confignation of the fums charged for. 
A charger, who thinks himfelf fccure without a cau¬ 
tioner, and wants difpatch, may, where a fufpenfion 
of his diligence is fought, apply to the court to get 
the reafons of fufpenfion fummarily difculfed on the 
bill. 

Sufpenfion, 7. Though he, in whofe favour the decree fufpend- 
whsn com- e d is pronounced, be always called the charger, yet a 
petent. decree may he fufpended before a charge be given on 
it. Nay, fufpenfion is competent even where there is 
no decree, for putting a flop to any illegal ait whatfo- 
ever: thus, a building, or the exercife of a power 
which one all'umes unwarrantably, is a proper fubject 
of fufpenfion. Letters of fufpenfion are confidered 
merely as a prohibitory diligence ; fo that the fufpen¬ 
der, if he would turn provoker, muft bring an aftion 
of reduction. If, upon difeufling the letters of fufpen¬ 
fion, the reafons Until be fuftained, a decree is pro¬ 
nounced, fufpending the letters of diligence on which 
the charge was given fmplicitcr ; which is called a de¬ 
cree of fufpenfion, and takes otF the effeft of the decree 
fufpended. If the reafons of fufpenfion be repelled, 
the court find the letters of diligence orderly proceed¬ 
ed, z. e. regularly carried on ; and they ordain them 
to be put to farther execution. 

Extraction 8 . Decrees are carried into execution, by diligence, 
«f decrees, either againft the perfon or againft the eftate of the 
debtor. The firft flep of perfonal execution is by let¬ 
ters of horning, which pafs by warrant of the court 
of feffion, on the decrees of magiftrates of boroughs, 
flieriffs, admirals, and commilfaries. If the debtor 
does not obey the will of the letters of horning within 
the days of the charge, the charger, after denouncing 
him rebel, and regiftering the horning, may apply for 
letters of caption, which contain a command, not only 
to meffengers, but to magiftrates, to apprehend and 
imprifon the debtor. All meffengers and magiftrates, 
who refufe their afilftar.ee in executing the caption, are 
liable fulfidiarie for the debt; and fuch fubfidiary ac¬ 
tion is lupported by the execution of the meifenger 
employed by the creditor, expreffing that they were 
charged to concur, and would not. Letters of caption 
contain an exprefs warrant to the mefl'enger, in cafe he 
cannot get accefs, to break open all doors and other 
lock-faft places. 

What per- 9- Law fecures peers, married women, and pupils, 
fons fecu- againft perfonal execution by caption upon civil debts, 
red agair.ft Such commoners alfo as are elefted to ferve in parlia- 
wptioii, ment, are fecured againft perfonal execution by the 
privilege of parliament. No captft.n can be executed 
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againft a debtor within the precinfts of the king’s pa- D.w cf 
lace of Holyroodhoufe : but this privilege of fanftnary f 
afforded no fecurity to criminals, as that did which was, 
by the canon law, conferred on churches and religious 
lioufes. Where the perfonal prefence of a debtor, un¬ 
der caption, is neceffary in any of the fupreme courts, 
the judges are empowered to grant him a protection, 
for fuch time as may be fufficient for his coming and 
going, not exceeding a month. Protedtion from dili¬ 
gence is alfo granted by the court of feffion under the 
late bankrupt ftatute, where it is applied for, with con¬ 
currence of the truftee, or a certain number of the cre¬ 
ditors as the cafe may require. 

10. After a debtor is imprifoned, he ought not to Hrifoners 
be indulged the benefit of the air, not even under 

guard ; for creditors havean intereft, that their debtors coufin.d. 
be kept under clofe confinement, that, by the fjualsr 
carcerh, they may be brought to pay their debt: and 
any magiftrate or jailor, who (hall fuffer the prifoner 
to go abroad, without a proper atteftation, upon oath, 
of the dangerous ftate of his health, is liable fu/fd/arif 
for the debt. Magiftrates are in like manner liable, if 
they lhall fuffer a prifoner to efcape through the in- 
fufficiency of their prifon: but, if he lhall efcape un¬ 
der night, by the ufe of inftruments, or by open force, 
or by any other accident which cannot be imputed to 
the magiftrates or jailor, they are not chargeable with 
the debt; provided they lhall have, immediately after 
his efcape, made all poflible fearch for him. A cafe 
lately occurred where a meffenger having apprehended 
a perfon for a debt, upon letters of caption, delivered 
him over to the provoft of the burgh, and took a re¬ 
ceipt for him. The provoft allowed him to remain at 
the inn all night, and afterwards allowed him what is 
called open gaol, by which he had accefs to the court - 
houfe, under the fame roof with the prifon, where-he 
tranfacled bufinefs. As the perfon at whofe inftance 
he was apprehended upon the caption, confidered that 
the magiftrates had not kept the debtor in pril'on as 
commanded by the letter, brought an action againft 
them for the debt, although the debtor had not fo 
much as attempted to make- his efcape. It w.s con¬ 
tended by the magiftrates, that they were not liable, 
having only followed the ufual praftice cf the burgh: 
but the court of feffion, coniidering the magiftrates as 
principal keepers of the prifon, and as fuch having no 
diferetionarypower, were of opinion, that the debtor 
had never been imprifoned in the eye of law, and there¬ 
fore found the magiftrates liable ; and their judgment 
was affirmed upon appeal. Regularly, no prifoner for Form cf l'L 
debt upon, letters of caption, though he ftioul J have berating a 
made payment, could be releafed without letters of fuf- pdfbner, 
penfion, containing a charge to the jailor to fet him 
at liberty, becaule the creditor’s difeharge could net 
take off the penalty incurred by the debtor for con¬ 
tempt of the king’s authority : but to fave unnecefi'ary 
expence to debtors in fmall debts, jailors are empowered 
to let go prifoners where the debt does not exceed 200 
merks Scots, upon production of a difeharge, in which 
the creditor confents to his releafe.. 

11. The law, for a confideration of compaffion, Liberation, 
allows infolvent debtors to apply for a releaf.’ from pri- 2 “/■* 
fon upon a cejjto lonorum, i. e. upon their making ovei-A’*»**»«• 
to the creditors all their eftate real and perfonal This 

muft b? infilled for by way of aftion, to which a! 1 the 

t. e. . S; 
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creditors of the prifoner ought to be made parties. 
The priibr.er mull, in this aftion, which is cognifable 
only by the court of feilion, exhibit a particular inven¬ 
tory of his eftate, and make oath that he has no other 
eftate than is therein contained, and that he has made 
no conveyance of any part of it, fince his imprifonment, 
to the hurt of his creditors. He mud alfo make oath, 
whether he has granted any difpofition of his effe&s 
before his imprifonment, and condefcend on the per- 
fons to whom, and on the caufe of granting it; that 
the court may judge, whether, by any colluftve pra&ice, 
lie has forfeited his claim to liberty. 

12. A fraudulent bankrupt is not allowed this pri¬ 
vilege ; nor a criminal who is liable in any aflythment 
or indemnification to the party injured or his executors, 
though the crime itfelf fhould be extklguifhed by a 
pardon. A difpofition granted on a ceJJio honorum is 
merely in farther fecurity to the creditors, not in fatis- 
fadlion or in folutum of the debts. If, therefore, the 
debtor flia.ll acquire any eftate after his releafe, fuch 
eftate may be attached by his creditors, as if there had 
been no ceJJio, except in fo far as is neceflary for his 
fubfiftence. Debtors, who are fet free on a ceJJio bono- 
rum, are obliged to wear a habit proper to dyvours or 
bankrupts. The lords are prohibited to difpenfe with 
this mark of ignominy, unlefs, in the fummons . and 
procefs of cejio, it be libelled, fuftained, and proved, 
that the bankruptcy proceeds from misfortune. And 
bankrupts are condemned to fubmit to the habit, even 
where no fufpicion of fraud lies againft them, if they 
have been dealers in an illicit trade. 

13. Where a prifoner for debt declares upon oath, 
before the 


magiilrate 


Aliment. 


Adi of 
grace. 

Execution 


of the jurifdidtion, that he has 
not wherewith to maintain himfelf, the magiftrate may 
let him at liberty, if the creditor, in co^tfequence of 
whofe diligence he was imprifoned, does not aliment 
him within ten days after intimation made for that pur- 
pofe. But the magiftrate may, in fuch cafe, detain him 
in prifon, if the creditor chufes to bear the burden of 
the aliment rather than releafe him. The ftatute au¬ 
thoring this releafe, which is ufually called the ad. of 
grace , is limited to the cafe of prifoners for civil debts. 
14. Decrees are executed againft the moveable eftate 


ed from the ordinary words of ftyle, empowering the Law of 
arbiters to determine betwixt and the day of Scotland, 

next to come ; therefore, where a fubmiffion ~ v 
is indefinite, without fpecifying any time, like all other 
contracts or obligations, it fubfifts for 40 years. Sub- 
miffions, like mandates, expire by the death of any of 
the parties-fubmitters before fentence. As arbiters are 
not veiled with jurifdidtion, they cannot compel wit- 
neffes to make oath before them, or havers of writings 
to exhibit them ; but this defedt is fupplied by the 
court of fefiion, who, at the fuit of the arbiters, or of 
either of the parties, will grant warrant for citing wit* 
nefles, or for the exhibition of writings. For the fame 
reafon, the power of arbiters is barely to decide; the 
execution of the decree belongs to the judge. Where 
the fubmitters confent to the regiftration of the de¬ 
cree-arbitral, performance may be enforced by fum- 
mary diligence. 

17. The power of arbiters is wholly derived from Powers of 
the confent of parties. Hence where their powers are arbiters, 
limited to a certain day, they cannot pronounce fen¬ 
tence after that day. Nor can they fubjedl parties to a 
penalty higher than that which they have agreed to in 
the fubmiffion. And where a fubmiffion is limited to ~ 

'fpecial claims, fentence pronounced on fubjedts not fpe- 
cified in the fubmiffion is null, as being ultra vires com- 
prom'JJi. 

17. But cn the other hand, as fubmiffions are de- Decrees ar- 
figned for a moft favourable purpofe, the amicable com- bitral, how 
poling of differences, the powers thereby conferred on f ar re< luci- 
arbiters receive an ample interpretation. Decrees-ar- e ‘ 
bitral are not reducible upon any ground, except cor¬ 
ruption, bribery, or falfehood. 


Sect. IV. Of Crimes. 


dxxxvi- 


againft the of the debtor by arreftment or poinding ; and againft 
debtor’s jq s heritable eftate, by inhibition, or adjudication. If 

eftate. one g e con demned, in a removing or other procefs, to 

quit the pofleffion of lands, and refufe, notwithftand- 
ing a charge, letters of ejedtion are granted of courfe, 
ordaining the fheriff to ejedt him, and to enter the ob- 
tainer of the decree into pofleffion. Where one oppofes 
by violence the execution of a decree, or of any lawful 
diligence, which the civil magiftrate is not able by him¬ 
felf and his officers to make good, the execution is en¬ 
forced vanu militari. 

Decrees 15. A decree arbitral, which is a fentence proceed- 
arbitral. ; n g on a fubmiffion to arbiters, has fome affinity with 
a judicial fentence, though in moft refpedts the two dif- 
Snbmiffion. fer. A fubmiffion is a contradt entered into by two 
or more parties who have difputable rights or claims, 
whereby they refer their differences to the final deter¬ 
mination of an arbiter or arbiters, and oblige them- 
felves to acquiefce in what fhall be decided. Where the 
day within which the arbiters are to decide, is left 
blank in the fubmiffion, pradtice has limited the arbi¬ 
ters power of deciding to a year. As this has proceed- 


The word crime, in its moft general fenfe, includes Crimes, 
every breach either of the law of God or of our coun- 
try ; in a more reftridted meaning, it fignifies fuch 
tranfgreflions of law as are punifhable by courts of ju- 
ftice. Crimes were, by the Roman law, divided into 
public and private. Public crimes were thofe that were 
exprefsly declared fuch by fome law or conftitution, public, and 
and which, on account of their more atrocious nature 
and hurtful confequences, might be profecuted by any 
member of the community. Private crimes could be private, 
purfued only by the party injured, and were generally 
puniffied by a pecuniary fine to be applied to his ufe. 

By the law of Scotland, no private party, except the 
perfon injured, or his next of kin, can accufe crimi¬ 
nally : but the king’s advocate, who in this queftion 
reprefents the community, has a right to profecute all 
crimes in vindiclam publicam, though the party injured 
fhould refufe to concur. Smaller offences, as petty 
riots, injuries, &c. which do not demand the public 
vengeance, pafs generally by the appellation of delids, 
and are puniffied either by fine or imprifonment. 

2. The efience of a crime is, that there be an inten- What ef- 
tion in the actor to commit; for an aflion in which fential to 
the will of the agent has no part, is not a proper ob- c^mcs ■ 
jedt either of rewards or puniffiments: hence arifes the 
rule crimen dolo contrahitur. Simple negligence does 
not therefore conftitute a proper crime. Yet where it 
is extremely grofs, it may be puniffied arbitrarily. Far 
lefs can we reckon in the number of crimes, thofe com¬ 
mitted 
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Law of mitted by an idiot or furious perfon : but lefler degrees 
Scotland. c f fatuity, which only darken reafon, will not afford a 
v total defence, though they may lave from the pccna or~ 
dinaria. Adtions committed in drunkennefs are not to 
be confidered as involuntary, feeing the drunkennefs 
itfelf, which was the firft caufe of the addon, is both 
voluntary and criminal. 

3. On the fame principle, fuch as are in a ftate of 
infancy, or in the confines of it, are incapable cf a cri¬ 
minal adion, dole not being incident to the age ; but 
the precife age at which a perfon becomes capable of 
dole, being fixed neither by nature nor by fiatute, is 
by pradice to be gathered by the judge, as he bell 
can, from the underllanding and manneis of the per¬ 
fon acculed. Where the guilt of a crime arifes chiefly 
from llatute, the adtor, if he is under puberty, can 
hardly be found guilty ; but, where nature itfelf points 
out its deformity, he may, if he is proximus puhertati , 
be more ealily prefumed capable of committing it: yet, 
even in that cafe, he will not be punifhed pana ordina- 
r'ta. 

Acccffo- 4. One may be guilty of a crime, not only by per¬ 
ries, or art petrating it himfelf, but being accelfory to a crime 
and part, committed by another ; which laft is by civilians ftyled 
ope et coajlio, and, in the law-phrafe art and part. A 
perfon may be guilty, art and part, either by giving 
advice or council to commit the crime ; or, 2, By gi¬ 
ving warrant or mandate to commit it; or, 3. By ac¬ 
tually aflilling the criminal in the execution. It is ge¬ 
nerally agreed by dodlors, that, in the more atrocious 
crimes, the ad viler is equally punilhable with the cri¬ 
minal; and that, in the flighter, the circumftances ari- 
fing from the advifer’s Idler age, the jocular or carelefs 
manner of giving advice, See. may be received as pleas 
for foftening the punifhment. One who gives mandate 
to commit a crime, as he is the firft fpring of adtion, 
leems mere guilty than the perfon employed as the in- 
ftrument in executing it; yet the adtor cannot excule 
himfelf under the pretence of orders which he ought not 
to have obeyed. 

5. Affiftance may be given to the committer of a 
crime, not only in the adual execution, but previous 
to it, by furniftiing him, intentionally, with poifon, 
arms, or the other means of perpetrating it. That fort 
of affiftance which is not given till after the criminal 
adt, and which is commonly called abetting, though it be 
of itfelf criminal, does not infer art and part of the prin¬ 
cipal crime ; as if one fhould favour the efcape of a cri¬ 
minal knowing him to be fuch, or conceal him from 
juftice. 

Punffn- 6. Thofe crimes that are in their confequences moft 
m?r,t of hurtful to focicty, are punifhed capitally, or by death ; 
crimes. others efcape with a lelfer punifhment, l’ometimes fixed 
by ftatute, and fometimes arbitrary, i. e. left to the 
diferetion of the judge, who may exercife his jurifdic- 
tion, either by fine, imprifonment, or a corporal pu¬ 
nifhment. Where the punifhment is left, by law, to the 
diferetion of the judge, he can in no cafe extend it to 
death. The Angle efeheat of the criminal falls on con- 
vidion, in all capital trials, though the fentence fhould 
not exprefs it. 

Blafphemy 7. Certain crimes are committed more immediately 
againft god himfelf; others, againft the ftate ; and a 
third kind, againft particular perfons. The chief crime 
in the firft clafs, cognifable by temporal courts, is blaf¬ 


phemy, under which may be included atheifm. This Law of 
crime conlifts in the denying or vilifying the Deity, by Scotland, 
fpeech or writing. All who curfe God or any of the 
perfons of the bieffed Trinity, are to fuffer death, even 
for a Angle ad ; and thofe who deny him, if they per- 
fift in their denial. The denial of a Providence, or of 
the authority of the holy Scriptures, is punilhable ca¬ 
pitally for the third offence. 

8. No profecution can now be carried on for witch¬ 
craft or conjuration. But all who undertake, from 
their fkill in any occult fcience, to tell fortunes, or dif- 
cover Jlolen goods, are to fuffer imprifonment for a year, 

Hand in the pillory four times in that year, and find 
furety for their future good behaviour. 

9. Some crimes againft the ftate are levelled diredly Treafan, 
againft the fupreme power, and ftrike at the conftitu- 

tion itfelf: others difeover fuch a contempt of law, as 
tends to baffle authority, or flacken the reins of go¬ 
vernment. Treafon, crimen majejlatis, is that crime 
which is aimed againft the majefty of the ftate; and 
can be committed only by thofe who are fubieds of 
that ftate either by birth or reiidence. Soon after the 
union of the two kingdoms in 1707, the laws of trea¬ 
fon, then in force in England, were extended to Scot¬ 
land by 7 Ann. c. 21. both with regard to the fads con- 
ftituting that crime, to the forms of trial, the corrup¬ 
tion of blood, and all the penalties and forfeitures con- 
fequent on it. 

10. It is high treafon, by the law of England, to 
imagine the death of the King, Queen-confort, or of 
the heir apparent of the crown ; to levy war againft 
the King, or adhere to his enemies ; to counterfeit the 
king’s coin, or his great or privy feal; to kill the chan¬ 
cellor, treafurer, or any of the 12 judges of England, 
while they are doing their offices : which laft article is 
by the forer.amed ad 7 Ann. applied to Scotland, in 
the cafe of flaying any judge of the feffion or of judi¬ 
ciary fitting in judgment. Thofe who wafh, clip, or 
lighten, the proper money of the realm ; who advifed- 
ly affirm by writing or printing, that the Pretender 
has any right to the crown, that the king and parlia¬ 
ment cannot limit the l'ucceffion to it, or who hold ccr- 
refpondence with the Pretender, or any perfon employ¬ 
ed by him, are alfo guilty of treafon. 

11. The forms of proceeding in the trial of treafon, I’ains o£ 
whether againft peers or commoners, are fet forth in a treafon. 
fmall treatife, publiftied by order of the houfe of lords 

in 1709, fubjoined to a colledion of ftatutes concern¬ 
ing treafon. By the convidion upon this trial, the 
whole eftate of the traitor forfeits to the crown. His 
blood is alfo corrupted, fo that, on the death of an an- 
ceftor, he cannot inherit; and the eftate which he 
cannot take, falls to the immediate fuperior as efeheat, 
ob defeSum heredis, without diftingtiifliing whether the- 
lands hold of die crown, or of a fubjed. No attain¬ 
der for treafon fliall after the death of the Pretender 
and all his fons, hurt the right of any perfon, other 
than that of the offender, during his natural life ; the 
rights of creditors and other third parties, in the cafe of 
forfeiture on treafon, mull be determined by the law of 
England. 

12. Mifprifion of treafon, from nuprendre is the o- Mi^nCor* 
verlooking or concealing of treafon. It is inferred by of treafon* 
one’s bare knowledge of the crime, and not difeover- 

ing it to a magillrate or other perfon imitlcd by his 

office: 
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the leaft degree affent to it. 


though he 


Sedition. 


fhould net in 
The forefaid ad 7 /Im. 
makes die Engliffi Law of mifprifion apply. Its punilh- 
ment is, by the law of England, perpetual imprifon- 
ment, together with the forfeiture of the offender’s 
moveables, and of the profits of his heritable eftate, du¬ 
ring his life ; that is, in the ftyle of the law, his fingle 
and liferent efeheat. 

13. The crime of fedition confifts in the raffing com¬ 
motions or difturbanccs in the flats. It is either ver¬ 
bal or real. Verbal fedition, or leafing making, is in¬ 
ferred from the interring of words tending to create 
difeord between the king and his people. It is punifli- 
ed either by imprifonmeut, fine or banifhment, at the 
diferetion of the judge. Real fedition is generally com¬ 
mitted by convocating together any considerable num¬ 
ber of people, without lawful authority, under the pre- 
tence of redreffing fome public grievance, to the di- 
fturbance of the public peace. Tiiofe who are convifted 
of this crime are puniflied by the confifcatiou of their 
goods ; and their lives are at the king’s will. If any 
perfons, to the number of 12, fhall affemble, and being 
required by a magiftrate or conftable to difperfe, fhall 
nevertheless continue together for an hour after fuch 
command, the perfons difobeying lhall fuffer death and 
confifcation of moveables. 

Corruption 14. Judges, who, wilfully or through corruption, 
in judges. u f e their authority as a cover to injuftice or oppreffion, 
aie punifhed with the lofs of honour, fame, and dig¬ 
nity. Under this head may be claffed thftbote (in.-m 
bote, “ compenfation”), which is the taking a confi- 
deration in money or goods from a thief to exempt 
him from punifiiment, or connive at his elcape from 
juftice. A lheriff or other judge, guilty of this crime, 
forfeits his hie and goods. And even a private perfon, 
who takes theftbote, fuffers as the principal thief. The 
buying of difputed claims, concerning which there is 
a pending procefs, by any judge or member either of 
the fi-fiion or of an inferior court, is puniflied by the 
lofs cf the delinquent’s office, and all the privileges 
thereto belonging. 

15. Deforcement is the oppofition given, or refift- 
ance made, to meflengers or other officers, while they 
are employed in executing the law. The court of 
fc(lion is competent to this crime. It is punilhable 
with the confifcation of moveables, the one half to the 
king, and the other to the .creditor at whole fuit the 
diligence was ufed. Armed perfons, to the number of 
three or more, affifting in the illegal running, landing, 
or exporting of prohibited or uncuftomed goods, or 
any who lhall refill, wound, or maim any officer of the 
revenue, in the execution of his office, are puniffiable 
with death and the confifcation of moveables. 

Breach of 16- Breach of ai'rejlment (fee N° lxxvui. 5.) is a 
arrelhnent. crime of the fame nature with deforcement, as it im¬ 
ports a contempt of the law and of the judges. It fub- 
jects to an arbitrary corporal punifhment, and the ef¬ 
eheat of moveables: with a preference to the creditor 
for his debt, and for fuch farther fum as lhall be mo¬ 
dified to him by the judge. Under this head of crimes 
againll good government and police, may be reckon- 
Foreftal- e d the fore!: ailing of markets ; that is, the buying of 
ling, g 00l ] s intended for a public market, before they are 
carried there ; which for the third criminal a£l infers 
the cfche.it of moveables ; as alfo flaying falmon in 
2 


Deforce¬ 

ment. 


forbidden time, deflroying plough graith in time of Law of 
tillage, flaying or houghing horfes or cows in time of Scotland, 
harvest, and deflroying or fpoiling growing timber; v ' 
as to the punilhment of which, fee flatutes 1503, c. 72. 

—1507, c. 82. and 16'?9, c. 16.—1 Geo. I. St. 2. 
c. 48. 

17. Crimes againft particular perfons may be di- Murder, 
redled either againll life, limb, liberty, chaftity, goods, 

or reputation. Illurdir is the wilful taking away of a 
perfon’s life, without a neceffary caufe. The law 
makes no diftindtion betwixt premediated and fudden 
homicide : both are punilhed capitally. Cafual homi¬ 
cide, where the adlor is in fome degree blameable ; and 
homicide in felf-defence, where the juft bounds of de¬ 
fence have been exceeded; are puniflied arbitrarily: 
but the {laughter of night-thieves, Loufe-brea.kers, af- 
fiftants in mafterful depredations, or rebels denounced 
for capital crimes, may be committed with impunity. 

The crime of demembration, or the cutting off of a mem¬ 
ber, is joined with that of murder ; but in pradtice, its 
punifhment has been reftridted to the efeheat of moVea- 
bks, and an affythment or indemnification to the party. 
Mutilation, or the difabling of a member, is punilhed 
at the diferetion of the judge. 

18. Self-Murder is as highly criminal as the killing Self mui> 
our neighbour ; and for this reafon, the law has, con- der. 
trary to the rule crlmina morte extinguuntur, allowed a 
proof of the crime, after the r (Tender’s death, that his 
fingle efeheat might fall to the king or his donatory. 

To this end, an action mult be brought, not before 
the judiciary, hut the fefiion, bee a ufe it is only intend¬ 
ed ad chstltm effLUum, for proving and declaring the 
felf-murder ; and the next of kin to the deceafed mull 
be made party to it. 

19. The puciflirnent of parricide, or of the murder p arp ; c ide. 
of a parent, is net confined, by the lav, to the crimi¬ 
nal himfelf. All his pofterity in the right line arc de¬ 
clared incapable of inheriting ; and the fucceffion de¬ 
volves on the next collateral heir. Even the curling 

or beating of a parent infers death, if the perfon guilty 
be above 16 years: and an arbitrary punilhment, if 
he is under it. A prefumptive or llatutory murder 
is conflituted by 1690, c. 21. by which any woman 
who lhall conceal her pregnancy, during its whole 
ccurfe, and lhall not call for, or make ufe of, help in 
the birth, is to be reputed the murderer, if the child 
be dead, or amiffing. This adt was intended to dif- 
courage the unnatural pradtice of women making away 
with their children begotten in fornication, to avoid 
church-cenfures. 

20. Duelling, is the crime of fighting in Angle com- Duelling, 
bat, on previous challenges given and received. Fight¬ 
ing in a duel, without licences from the king, is punilh- 

able by death ; and whatever perfon, principal or fe- 
cond, lhall give a challenge to fight a duel, or lhall ac¬ 
cept a challenge, or otherwife engage therein, is pu¬ 
nilhed by banilhment and efeheat of moveables, though 
no a final fighting fhould enfue. 

21. Haimfucken (from hr.im “home,” and foehn 11 to Haimfuc- 
feek or purfue.”) is the affaulting or beating of a per-ken. 
fon in his own houfe. The punilhment of this crime is 
nowhere defined, except in the books of the Majefty, 
which make it the fame as that cf a rape; and it is, 

like rape, capital by pradtice. The affault mull be 
made in the proper houfe of the perfon alfaulted, 

where 
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Law of where he lies and rifes daily and nightly ,* fo that nei- 
Scotland. thcr a public houfe, nor even a private, where one is 
only tranfiently, falls within the law. 

Battery. 22. Any party to a law-fuit, who fhall flay, wound, 
or otherwifo invade his adverfary, at any period of time 
between executing the fummons and the complete exe¬ 
cution of the decree, or fliall be acceflory to fuch inva- 
fion, fliall lofe his caufe. The fentence pronounced on 
this trial, againft him who has committed the battery, 
is not fubjeft to reduction, either on the head of mi¬ 
nority, or on any other ground whatever : and if the 
perfon profecuted for this crime (hall be denounced for 
not appearing, his liferent, as well as Angle efcheat, 
falls upon the denunciation. 

Wrongous 23. The crime of wrongous imprifonment is inferred, 

imprifon- by granting warrants of commitment in order to trial, 

me “ t • proceeding on informations not fubfcribed, or without 
expreffing the caufe of commitment; by receiving or 
detaining prifoners on fuch warrants ; by refufing to a 
prifoner a copy of the warrant of commitment; by de¬ 
taining him in clofe confinement, above eight days af¬ 
ter his commitment; by not releafing him on bail, 
where the crime is bailable ; and by tranfporting per- 
fons out of the kingdom, without either their own con- 
fent, or a lawful fentence. The perfons guilty of a 
wrongous imprifonment are puniftied by a pecuniary 
mulft, from L. 6000 down to L. 400 Scots, accord¬ 
ing to die rank of the perfon detained ; and the judge, 
or other perfon guilty, is over and above fubjefted to 
pay to the perfon detained a certain fum per diem, pro- 
- portioned to his rank, and is declared incapable of pu¬ 
blic truft. All thefe penalties may be infilled for by a 
l'ummary aftion before the feffion, and are fubjeft to 
no modification. 

Adultery. 24. Adultery, is the crime by which the marriage- 
bed is polluted. This crime could neither by the Ro¬ 
man nor Jewifli law be committed, but where the 
guilty woman was the wife of another : by ours, it is 
adultery, if either the manor woman be married. We 
dillinguifh between Ample adultery, and that which is 
notorious or manifeft. Open and manifeft adulterers, 
who continue incorrigible, notwithftanding the cen- 
fures of the church, are puniflied capitally. This 
crime is diftinguilhed by one or other of the following 
characters: where there is iffue procreated between 
die adulterers; or where they keep bed and company 
together notorioufly; or where they give fcandal to 
the church, and are upon their obftinate refufing to 
liften to its admonitions, excommunicated. The pu- 
nifliment of Ample adultery, not being defined by fta- 
tute, is left to the diferetion of the judge ; but cuftom 
has made the falling of the fingie efcheat one of its pe¬ 
nalties. 

Bigamy. . 2 y. Bigamy, is a perfons entering into the engage¬ 
ments of a lecond marriage, in violation of a former 
marriage-vow ftill fubfifting. Bigamy, on the part 
of the man, has been tolerated in many Rates, before 
the eftablilliment of Chriftianity, even by the Jews 
themfelves; but it is prohibited by the precepts of the 
gofpel, and it is puniflied by the law, whether on the 
part of the man or of the woman, with the pains of 
perjury. 

inceft. 26. Incejl, is committed by perfons who Hand with¬ 

in the degrees of kindred forbidden in Lev. xvii. and 
is puniflied capitally. The fame degrees are prohi- 
. Von. IX. 


hibited in affinity, as in confanguinity, Lev. xviii. 13. Law of 
etfeq. As this crime is repugnant to nature, all chil- Sgl,t ' and - 
dren, whether lawful or natural, (land on an equal 
footing : civiiis ratio civilia jura corrumpere potejl, non 
vero mturalia. It is difficult indeed to bring a legal 
proof of a relation merely natural, on the fide of the 
father ; but the mother may be certainly known with¬ 
out marriage. 

27. There is no explicit ftatute making rape, or the Rape* 
ravidling of women, capital; but it is plainly fuppoled 
in aCl 1612. c. 4. by which the raviflier is exempted from 
the pains of death, only in the cafe of the woman’s 
fubfequent confent, or her declaration that fhe went off 
with him of her own free-will; and even then, he is to 
fuffer an arbitrary punifliment, either by imprifonment, 
confifcation of goods, or a pecuniary fine. 

2 8. Theft is defined, A fraudulent intermeddling with Theft, 
the property of another, with a view of making gain. 

The ancient law proportioned the punifliment of the 
theft to the value of the goods ftolen; heightening it 
gradually, from a flight corporal punifliment to a ca¬ 
pital, if the value amounted to thirty-two pennies Scots, 
which in the reign of David I. was the price of two 
fheep. In leveral latter adts, it is taken for granted, 
that this crime is capital. But where the thing ftolen 
is of fmall value, we confider it not as theft but as pic¬ 
kery, which is puniftied either corporally or by baniih- 
ment. The breaking of orchards, and the (leafing of 
green wood, is puniflied by a fine, which rifes as the 
crime is repeated. 

29. Theft may be aggravated into a capital crime, 
though the value of die thing ftolen be trifling ; as 
theft twice repeated, or committed in the night, or by 
landed men ; or of things fet apart for facred ufes. 

The receivers and concealers of ftolen goods, knowing Refet of 
them to be fuels, fuffer as thieves. Thofe who barely theh- 
harbour the perfon of the criminal within 48 hours ei¬ 
ther before or after committing the crime, are puniflied 
as partakers of the theft. Such as foil goods belong¬ 
ing to thieves or lawlefs perfons who dare not themfelves 
come to market, are puniftied with baniftiment and the 
efoheat of moveables. 

30. Theft attended with violence is called robbery ; R°bbery, 
and in the old ftatutes, rief or Jlouthrief; under which &c ' 
chifs may be included foming, or the taking of meat and 

drink by force, without paying for it. Stouthrief came 
at laft to be committed fo audacioufly, by bands of men 
aflbciated together, that it wa- thought neceflary to veft 
all the freeholders with a power of holding courts up¬ 
on forners and rievers, and condemning them to death. 

Nay, all were capitally puniflied, who, to focure their 
lands from depredation, payed to the rievers a yearly 
contribution, which got the name of black-mail. An 
a<ft alfo paffed, commanding to banifhment a band of 
forners, who were originally from Egypt called gypjiet, 
and adjudging to death all that ftiould be reputed Egyp¬ 
tians, if found thereafter within the kingdom. Rob¬ 
bery committed on the foas-is called piracy, and is punifli¬ 
ed capitally by the high admiral. Several of the fcifis 
which conftitute this crime are fot forth in a Britifh fta¬ 
tute, 8 Geo. I. c. 24. 

31.. Falfebosd, in a large fonfo, is the fraudulent imi- Falfeliood. 
tatieii or fuppreffion of truth, to the damage of another. 

The lives and goods of perfons convicted of uflng falfo 
weights or meafures were, by the old law, in the king's 
4 Y mercy: 
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Law of mercy ; and their heirs could not inherit but upon a 

Scotland, remiffion. The late ft ftatute againft this crime, pii- 
nifhes it by confutation of moveables. That particular 
fpecies of falfehood, which confifls in the falftfying of 
forgery, writings, paffes by the name of forgery. The practice 
has now of a long time, agreeably to the Roman law, 
made this crime capital; unlefs the forgery be of exe¬ 
cutions, or other writings of fmaller moment; in which 
cafe, it is puniihed arbitrarily. 

32. The writing mult not only be fabricated, but 
put to ufe or founded on, in order to infer this crime. 
And though it be ftridtly criminal, yet the trial of it 
is proper to the court of feflion ; but where improba- 
tion is moved againft a deed by way of exception, the 
inferior judge,before whom the adtion lies, is competent 
to it ad civilem effcffum. When it is pleaded as an ex¬ 
ception, the practice, to difcourage affedted delays, 
obliges the defender, who moves it, to confign L. 40 
Scots ; which he forfeits, if his plea fhall appear ca¬ 
lumnious. 

33. Where a perfon, found guilty pf forgery by the 
court of feflion, is by them remitted to the jufticiary, 
an indidlment is there, exhibited againft him, and a 
juryfworn, before whom the decree of feflion is produ¬ 
ced, in place of all other evidence of the crime, in re- 
fpedt of which the jury find the pannel guilty ; fo that 
that decree being pronounced by a competent court, is 
held as full proof, or, in the ftyle of the bar, as probatio 
probata. 

Perjury. 34. Perjury , which is the judicial affirmation of a 
falfehood on oath, really coftitutes the crimem falfi ; 
for he who is guilty of it does, in the moft folemu 
manner, fubftitute falfehood in the place of truth. To 
conftitute this crime, the violation of truth mull be 
deliberately intended by the fwearer; and therefore 
reafonable allowances ought to be given to forgetful- 
nefs or mifapprehenfion, according to his age, health, 
and other circumftances. The breach of a promiffory 
oath, does not infer this crime ; for he who promifes on 
oath, may fincerely intend performance when he fwears, 
and fo cannot be faid to call on God to atteft a falfe¬ 
hood. Though an oath, however falfe, if made upon 
reference in a civil queftion,concludes the caufe, the per¬ 
fon perjured is liable to a criminal trial; for the effect 
of the reference can go no further than the private right 
of the parties. 

35. Nowithftanding the mifehievous confequences 
of perjury to fociety, it is not puniihed capitally, but 
by confifcation of moveables ,imprifonment for a year, 
and infamy. The court of feflion is competent to per¬ 
jury incidenter, when, in any examination upon oath, 
taken in a caufe depending before them, a perfon ap¬ 
pears to have fworn faJfely: but in the common cafe, 
that trial is proper to the jufticiary. . Subornation of 
perjury confifts in tampering with .perfons who are to 
fwear in judgement, by directing them how they are 
to depofe 3 and it is puniihed with thq pains of perju¬ 
ry. 

EUllonate.. 36. The crime of Jlellionate from Jlellio , includes 
every fraud which is not diftinguilhed by a fpecial 
name; but is chiefly applied to conveyances of the 
fame numerical right, granted by the proprietor to 
different difponees. The punilhment- of ftellionate muft 
neceffarily be arbitrary, to adapt it to the various na¬ 
tures. and. different aggrayations of the fraudulent, afts. 


The perfons guilty of that kind of it, which confifts in Law of 
granting double conveyances, are by the law declared Scotland - . 
infamous, and their lives and goods at the king’s mer- ' v 
cy. The cognifance of fraudulent bankruptcy is appro¬ 
priated to the court of feflion, who may inflidt any pu¬ 
nilhment on the offender that appears proportioned to 
his guilt, death excepted. 

37. The crime of ufury, before the reformation, ufury, 
confifted in the taking of any intereft for the ufe of 1 * 
money 5 and now in taking an higher rate of intereft 

than is authurifed by law. It is divided into ufura 
manifejla, or diredt; and velata , or covered. One may 
be guilty of the firft kind, either where he covenants 
with the debtor for' more than the lawful intereft on 
the loan-money : or where one receives the intereft 
of a fum before it is due, fince thereby he takes a con- 
fideration for the ufe of money before the debtor has 
really got the ufe of it. Where a debt is clogged 
with an uncertain condition, by which the creditor runs 
the hazard of lofing his fum, he may covenant for an 
higher intereft than the legal, without the crime of u- 
fury ; for there, the intereft is not given merely in con- 
fideration of the ufe of the money, but of the danger 
undertaken by the creditor. 

38. Covered ufury, is that which is committed un¬ 
der the mafk not of a loan but of fome other contradl; 
e. g. a fale or an improper wadfet. And in general, 
all obligations entered into with an intention of getting 
more than the legal intereft for the ufe of money, 
however they may be difguifed, are ufurious. As a 
farther gaurd againft this crime, the taking more than 
the legal intereft for the forbearance of payment of 
money, merchandife, or other commodities, by way of 
loan, exchange, or other contrivance whatever, or the 
taking a bribe for the loan of money, or for delaying 
its payment when lent, is declared ufury. Where ufury 
is proved, the ufurious obligation is not only declared 
void, but the creditor, if he has received any unlawful 
profits, forfeits the treble value of the fums or goods 
lent. Ufury, when it is to be purfued criminally, rauil 
be tried by the jufticiary 5 but where the libel con-, 
eludes only for voiding the debt, or reftitution, the fef- 
fion is the proper court. 

39. Injury, in. its proper acceptation, is the re- j • 
proaching or affronting our neighbour. Injuries are 
either verbal or real. A verbal injury, when directed 
againft a private perfon, confifts in the uttering contu¬ 
melious words, which tend to expofe our neighbour’s 
charafter by making him little or ridiculous. It does 
not feem that the twitting one with natural defedts, 
without any farcaftical refledtions, though it be inhu¬ 
man, falls under this defeription, as thefe imply no real 
reproach in the juft opinion of mankind. Where the 
injurious expreflions have a tendency to blacken one’s 
moral character, or fix fome particular guilt upon him, 
and are deliberately repeated in different companies, or 
handed about in whifpers to confidents, it then grows 

up to the crime of flander: and where a perfon’s mo¬ 
ral charadter is thus attacked,, the animus injuriandi is 
commonly inferred from the injurious words themfelves, 
unlefs fpecial circumftances be offered to take off the 
prefumption, ex. gr. that the words were uttered in 
judgment in one’s own defence, or by way of informa¬ 
tion to a magiftrate, and had fome foundation in fadh 
Though the cpgnizance offunder is proper to the com- 

miffaries, 
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Law of miffaries, who, as the judicca Chri/lianitatis, are the 
Scotl and. only judges of fcandal ; yet, for fome time pad, bare 
verbal injuries have been tried by other criminaljudges, 
and even by the feflion. It is punifhed either by a 
fine, proportioned to the condition of the perfons inju¬ 
ring and injured, and the circumftances of time and 
place ; or if the injury import fcandal, by publicly ac¬ 
knowledging the offence ; and frequently the two are 
conjoined. The calling one a bankrupt is not, in drift 
fpeech, a verbal injury, as it does not affeft the perfon’s 
moral charafter ; yet, as it may hurt his credit in the 
way of bufinefs, it founds him in an aftion of damages, 
■which mud be brought before the judge-ordinary. 
A real injury is inflifted by any faft by which a per¬ 
fon’s honour or dignity is affefted ; as driking one 
with a cane, or even aiming a blow without driking ; 
fpitting in one’s face ; affirming a coat of arms, or 
any other mark of didinftion proper to another, &c. 
The compofing and publifhing defamatory libels may 
be reckoned of this kind. Real injuries are tried by 
the judge-ordinary, and punifhed either by fine or im- 
prifonment, according to the demerit of the offen¬ 
ders. 

40. After having fhortly explained the feveral 
crimes punifhable by the law, this treatife may be 
concluded with a few obfervations on criminal jurifi- 
diftion, the forms of trial, and the methods by which 
crimes may be extinguifhed. Criminal jurifdiflion is 
Criminal founded, i. Ratione domicilii, if the defender dwells 
jurifiiflion wuijjn the territory of the judge. Vagabonds, -who 
have no certain domicile, may be tried wherever they 
are apprehended. 2. Ralione deliili, if the crime 
was committed within the territory. Treafim is tri¬ 
able, by the Englifh law, in any country that the 
king fhould appoint; and, by a temporary aft now 
expired, treafon committed in certain Scots counties, 
was made triable by the court of judiciary, wherever 
it fhould fit. 

What per- 41. No criminal trial can proceed, unlefs the perfon 
fons are not accufed is capable of making his defence. Abfents 
triable. therefore cannot be tried; nor fatuous nor furious 
perfons, durante furore, even for crimes committed 
while they were in their fenfes. For a like reafon, 
minors who had no curators, could not, by the Roman 
law, be tried criminally ; but prefent practice confiders 
every perfon who is capable of dole, to be alfo fuffi- 
ciently qualified for making his defence in a criminal 
trial. 

Commit- 42. No perfon can be imprifoned in order to ftand 

meBt. trial p or an y cr ; me) without a warrant in writing ex- 
■preffing the caule, and proceeding upon a fubfcribed 
information, unlefs in the cafe of indignities done to 
judges, riots, and the other offences fpecially mentioned 
in 1701. 6. Every prifoner committed in order to 

trial, if the crime of which he is accufed be not capi¬ 
tal, is entitled to be releafed upon bail, the extent of 
which is to be modified by the judge, not exceeding 
12,000 rnerks Scots for a nobleman, 6000 for a landed 
gentleman, 2000 for every other gentleman orbuigefs, 
and 600 for ahy other inferior perfon. That perfons 
who, either from the nature cf the crime with bhich 
they are charged, or from their low circumftances, 
cannot procure bail, may not lie for ever in prifon un¬ 
tried, it is lawful for every fuch prifoner to apply to 
the criminal judge, that his trial may be brought on. 


The judge muff, within 24 hours after fuch applica- Law of 
tion, ilfue letters dircfted to melfengers, for intimating Scotl and. 
to the profecutor to fix a diet for the prifoner’s trial, 
within 60 days after the intimation, under the pain of 
wrongous imprifonment: And if the perfecutor does 
not infill within that time, or if the trial is not finilhed 
in forty days more when carried on before the Juftici- 
ary, or in thirty when before any other judge ; the 
prifoner is, upon a fecond application, fetting forth 
that the legal time is elapfed, entitled to his freedom, 
under the fame penalty. 

43. Upon one’s committing any of the groffer Prccogci- 
crimes, it is ufual for a juftice of the peace, fheriff, or tion. 
other judge, to take a precognition of the fads, i. e. 

to examine thofe who were prefent at the criminal aft, 
upon the fpecial circumftances attending it, in order 
to know whether there is ground for a trial, and to 
ferve as a diredtion to the profecutor, how to fet forth 
the fadts in the libel; but the perfons examined may 
infill to have their declarations cancelled before they 
give teftimony at the trial. Juftices of the peace, 
iheriffs, and magiftrates of boroughs, are alfo autho- 
rifed to receive informations, concerning crimes to be 
tried in the circuit-courts ; which informations are to 
be tranfmitted to the juftice-clerk 40 days before the 
fitting of the refpedtive courts. To difcourage 
groundlefs criminal trials, all profecutors, where the 
defender was abfolved, were condemned by ftatute, in 
colls, as they fhould be modified by the judge, and 
befides' were fubjedted to a fmall fine, to be divided 
between the fife and the defender: And where the 
king’s advocate was the only purfuer, his informer 
was made liable. This fufficiently warrants the pre¬ 
fent practice of condemning vexatious profecutors in 
a pecuniary muldt, though far exceeding the flatutory 
fum. 

44. The forms of trial upon criminal accufations, Form of 
differ much from thofe obferved in civil adtions, if we tria h 
except the cafe of fuch crimes as the court of feflion is 
competent to, and of leffer offences tried before infe¬ 
rior courts. The trial of crimes proceeds either upon 
indictment, which is fometimes ufed when the perfon 

to be tried is in prifon; or by criminal letters iffuing 
from the fignet of the jufticiary. In either cafe, the 
defender mull be ferved with a full copy of the indidt- 
ment or letters, and with a lift of the witneffes to be 
brought againll him, and of the perfons who are to 
pafs on the inqueft, and 15 free days mull intervene 
between his being fo ferved and the day of appearance. 

When the trial proceeds upon criminal letters, the pri¬ 
vate profecutor mull give fecurity, at railing the let¬ 
ters, that he wall report them duly executed to the 
judiciary, in terms of 1535, c. 35.; and the defender, 
if he be not alr€ady in prifon, is, by the letters, re¬ 
quired to give caution, within a certain number of 
days after his citation, for his appearance upon the 
day fixed for his trial: And if he gives none within 
the days of the charge, he may be denounced rebel, 
which infers the forfeiture of his moveables. 

45. That part of the indidhnent, or of the criminal 
letters, which contains the ground' of the charge a- 
gainft the defender, and the nature or degree of the 
puniflitnent lie ought to fuffer, is called the lllel. All 
libels mull be fpecial, fetting forth the particular facts 
inferring the guilt, and the particular place where 

4 Y 2 thel'e 
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Law of thefe fads were done. The time of committing the 
Scotl and, crime may be libelled in more general terms, with an 
v alternative as to the month, or day of the month: 

but as it is not practicable, in moft cafes, to libel upon 
the precife circumftances of acceflion that may appear 
in proof, libels againft acceffories are fufficient, if they 
mention, in general, that the perfons profecuted are 
guilty art and part. 

46. The defender in a criminal trial may raife 
letters of exculpation, for citing witneffes in proof of 
his defences againft the libel, or of his objeftiams a- 
gainft any of the jury or witnefles; which muft be ex¬ 
ecuted to the fame day of appearance with that of the 
indictment or criminal letters. 

Diets of 47- The diets of appearance, in the court ofjufti- 
appearance ciary, are peremptory; the criminal letters muft be 
called on the very day to which the defender is cited ; 
and hence, if no accufer appears, their effeCt is loft, 
injlwtia. perk, and new letters muft be raifed. If the 
libel, or any of the executions, fhall to the profecutor 
appear informal, or if he be diffident of the proof, 
from the abfeonding of a necelfary witnefs, the court 
will, upon a motion made by him, defert the diet pro 
loco et tempore ; after which new letters become alfe ne- 
ceffary. A defender, who does not appear on the 
very day to which he is cited, is declared fugitive ; in 
confequence of which, his Angle efeheat falls. The 
defender, after his appearance in court, is called the 
pound' 

48. The two things to be chiefly regarded in a cri¬ 
minal libel, are, i. The relevancy of the faCts, i. e. their 
fnfficiency to infer the conclufion; 2. Their truth. 
The conhderation of the firft belongs to the judge of 
the court; that of the other, to the jury or aflize. If 
the fads libelled be found irrelevant, the pannel is 
difmiffed from the bar ; if relevant, the court remits 
the proof thereof to be determined by the jury ; which 
muft confiilof 15 men picked out by the court from a 
greater number not exceeding 43, who have been all 
ftimmoned, and given in lift to the defender atferving 
him with a copy of the libel. 

probation 49- Crimes cannot, like debts, be referred to the 
3>f crimes, defender’s oath ; for no perfon is compellable to fwear 
againft himfelf, where his life, limb, liberty, or eftate 
is concerned, nor even in crimes which infer infamy; 
becaufe one’s good name is, in right eftimation, as 
valuableas his life. There is one exception however to 
this rule in trying the crime of ufurv, which may be 
proved by the ufurer’s own oath, notwithftanding the 
rule, Nemo tenetiir jurare in fuam turpiiudinem. Crimes 
therefore are in the general cafe proveable only by the 
defender’s free confeffion, or by writing, or by wit- 
neii'es. No extrajudicial confeffion, unlefs it'is ad¬ 
hered to by the pannel. in judgement, can be admitted 

evidence. 

jo. All objections relevant againft a witnefs in civil 
’ 7' 7 ;rm " cafes are alfo relevant in criminal. No witnefs is ad¬ 
mitted, who may gain or lole by the event of the 
trial, Sod; crimims , or, aflpci.ites in the fame crime, 
are not admitted againft one another, except either in 
crimes againft the ftate, as treafon ; in occult crimes, 
where other witnefles cannot be had, as forgery, or 
in thefts or degradations committed in the Highlands. 
The teftimony of the private party injured may be 
received againft. the pannel, where the king’s advocate 


is the only profecutor, if from tire nature of the crime, Law of 
there muft needs be a penury of witneffes, as in rape, Scot land, 
robbery, &c. " 

ji. After all the witneffes have been examined in Verdict of 
court, the jury are fhut up in a room by rhemfelves, affife. 
where they muft continue, excluded from all correfpon- 
dence, till their verdict or judgment be fubferibed by 
the foreman (or chancellor) and clerk; and according 
to this verdift the court pronounces fentence, either 
abfolving or condemning. It is not neeeffary, by the 
law of Scotland, that a jury Ihould be unanimous in 
finding a perfon guilty ; the narrowed majority is as 
fufficient againft the pannel, as for him. Juries can¬ 
not he punilhed on account of an erroneous verdict, 
either for or againft the pannel. 

52. Though the proper bufinefs of a jury be to in- powers of 
quire into the truth of the fafts found relevant by the a jury, 
court, for which reafon they are fometimes called the 

biquejl; yet, in many cafes, they judge alfo in mat¬ 
ters of law or relevancy. Thus, though an objection 
againft a witnefs fhall be repelled by the court, the 
jury are under no neceffity to give more credit to his 
teftimony than they think juft : And in all trials of 
art and part, where fpecial faCts are not libelled, the 
jury, if they return a general verdict, are indeed 
judges not only of the truth, but of the relevancy of 
the faCts that are fworn to by the witneffes. A ge¬ 
neral verdict, is that which finds in general terms, that 
the pannel is guilty or not guilty, or that the libel or 
defences are proved or not proved. In a fpecial ver¬ 
dict, the jury finds certain faCts proved, the import of 
which is to be afterwards confidered by the court. 

53. Criminal judges muft now fufpend for fome Sentences, 
time the execution of fuch fentences as affeCt file or 

limb, that fo condemned criminals, whofe cafes defer ve 
favour, may have accefs to apply to the king for mercy. 

No fentenge of any court of judicature, Louth of the 
river Forth, importing either death or demembration, 
can be executed in lefs than 30 days ; and, if north 
of it, in lefs than 40 days, after the date of the fen¬ 
tence. But corporal puniftunents, lefs than death or 
difmembering, e. g. whipping, pillory, cfc. may be in¬ 
flicted eight days after fentence on this fide Forth, and 
twelve days after fentence beyond it. 

54. Crimes are extingu'ffhed, 1. By the death of Extinction 
the criminal; both becaufe a dead perfon can make ol crimes, 
no defence, fo that his trial is truly a judging upon the 
hearing of one fide ; and becaufe, though his guilt 
fitould be ever fo notorious, he is after death carried 
beyond the reach of human penalties ; Such trials 
therefore can have no effeCl, but to punifh the inno¬ 
cent heir, contrary to that moft equitable rule, Culpa- 

tenet fuos nuclorcs. 2. Crimes may be extinguifhed by 
a remiflion from the fovereign. But a remiflion, tho* 
it fecures the delinquent from the public refentment, 
the exercife of which belongs to the crown, cannot 
cut ofF the party injured from his claim of damages, 
over which the crown has no prerogative. Whoever 
therefore founds on a remiflion, is liable in damages, 
to the private profecutor, in the fame manner as if be 
had been tried apd found guilty. Even general ads 
of indemnity paffed in parliament, though they fecure- 
againft fuch penalties as law inflifts upon the criminal 
merely per modum pan<r, yet do not againft the pay¬ 
ment of any pecuniary fine that is. given by ftatute 

tft 
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Law of to the party injured* *or againft the demand of any 
Scotl and. c } a im competent to him in name of damages. 

*~"” v 55. Leli’er injuries, which cannot be properly faid 

to affed the public peace, may be extinguifhed, either 
by the private party’s exprefsly forgiving him, or by 
his being reconciled to the offender, after receiving 
the injury. Hence arifes the rule, Diffimulatione tollitur 
injuria. But where the offence is of a higher nature, 
the party injured, though he may pafs from the pro- 
fecution, in fo far as his private intereft is concerned, 
cannot preclude tire king’s advocate, or procurator-fif- 
cal, from infilling ad vtndiSam puUicam. 

Prefcrip- 5 6 * Crimes are alfo extinguilhed by prefcription, 
tion. which operates by the mere lapfe of time, without 
any ad either of the fovereign or of the private fufferer. 
Crimes prefcribe in 20 years; but in particular crimes, 
the prelcription is limited by ftatute to a fhorter time. 
No perfon can be profecuted upon the act againft 
wrongous imprifonment, after three years. High trea- 
fon, committed within the king’s dominions, fuffers 
likewife a triennial prefcription, if indidment be not 
found againft the traitor within that time. All actions 
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Law- Law-L anguage. In England all law-proceedings 
Language, were formerly written, as indeed all public proceedings 
' * ” were, in Norman or law French, and even the argu¬ 

ments of the counfel and deciftons of the court were in 
the fame barbarous dialed. An evident and (hameful 
badge, it muft be owned, of tyranny and foreign fer- 
vitude; being introduced under the aufpices of Wil¬ 
liam the Norman, and his fons : whereby the obferva- 
tion of the Roman fatyrift was once more verified, 
that Gallia caufidicos docu'\t facunda Brittannos. This 
continued till the reign of Edward III. ; who, having 
employed his arms fuccefsfully in fubduing the crown 
of France, thought it unbefeeming the dignity of the 
vidors to ufe any longer the language of a vanquiihed 
S! a cif!. country. By a ftatute, therefore, palled in the 36th 

Comment . year of his reign, it was enaded, that for the future 
aU pleas fhpuld be pleaded, fhown, defended, anfwered, 
debated, and judged, in the Englifh tongue ; but he 
entered and iprolled in Latin: In like manner as Don 
Alonfo X. king of Caftile (the great-grandfather of 
Edward III.) obliged his ftibjjeds to ufe the Caftir 
liqp tongue in all legal proceedings ; and as, in 1286, 
the German language was eftablifhed in the courts of 
the empire. And perhaps, if the legiftature had then 
direded that the writs themftlves, which are mandates 
from the king to his fubjeds to perform certain ads 
or to appear at certain places, ffiould have been framed 
ip the Englifh language, according to the rule o.f the 
ancient law, it had not been very improper. But the 
record or enrolment of thofe writs and the proceed¬ 
ings thereon, which was calculated for the benefit of 
pofterity, was more ferviceahle (becaufe more durable) 
ip a dead and immutable language than in any flux or 
lining one. The pradifers, however, being uled to the 
Norman language, and therefore imagining they could 
exprefs their thoughts mpre aptly and more concifely 
ip that than, in any other, ftill continued to take their 
qptes in law French; and of courfe, when thofe notes 
Civile to be publithed,. under the denomination of re- 


brought upon any penal, ftatute made or to be made, I- aw 
where the penalty is appropriated to the crown, expire - cot ' arK *- 
in two years after committing the offence ; and where ~" 
the penalty goes to the crown or other profecutor, the 
profecutar muft fue within one year, and the crown 
within two years after the year ended. Certain crimes 
are, without the aid of any ftatute, extinguifhed by a 
fhorter prefcription than twenty years. By the old 
law, in the cafe of rape, robbery, and hamefucken, 
the party injured was not heard after a filence of 
twenty-four hours ; from a prefumption, that perfons 
could not be fo grofsly injured, without immediately 
complaining : And it is probable, that a profecution 
for thefe crimes, if delayed for any confiderable time, 
would be call even at this day, or at leaft the punifh- 
ment reftrided. Leffer injuries fuffer alfo a fhort pre¬ 
fcription ; law prefuming forgivenefs, from the nature 
of the offence, and the filence of the party. The par¬ 
ticular fpace of time futficient to eftablifh this pre¬ 
fumption muft be determined by the judge, according 
to circumftances. 
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ports, they were printed in that barbarous dialed; which Law- 
joined to the additional terrors of a Gothic black let- Language, 
ter, has occafioned many a ftudent to throw away his. ’ 

Plowden and Littleton, without venturing to attack a 
page of them. And yet in reality, upon a nearer ac¬ 
quaintance, they would have found nothing very for¬ 
midable in the language ; which differs in its gram¬ 
mar and orthography as much from the modern French, 
as the didion of Chaucer and Gower does from that of 
Addifon and Pope. Befides, as the Englifh and Nor¬ 
man languages were concurrently ufed by our anceft- 
ors for feveral centuries together, the two idioms have 
naturally affimilated, and mutually borrowed from each 
other : for which reafon the grammatical conftrudipn 
of each is fo very much the fame, that I apprehend an 
Englilhman (with a week’s preparation), would under¬ 
hand the laws of Normandy, eolleded in their grand, 
coujlumier, as well, if not better, than a Frenchman bred 
within the walls of Paris. 

The Latin, which fucceeded the French for the en¬ 
try an<| enrolment of pleas, and which continued in: 
ufe for four centuries, anfwers fo nearly to the Englifh 
(oftentimes word for word) that it is not at all furp.ri- 
fing it fhould generally be imagined to be totally fa¬ 
bricated af home, with little more art or trouble than, 
by adding Roman terminations to Engliih words. 

Whereas in reality it is a vepy univerial dialed,, fpread 
throughout all Europe at the irruption of thp novtheya 
nations ; and particularly accommodated and mpulded 
to anfwer all the purpofes of the lawyers with a pecu¬ 
liar exadnefs and precifipn. This is principally owing 
to the fimplicity, or (if the reader pleafes,). the poverty 
and baldnefs of its texture, calculated, to exprefs the 
ideas of mankind juft as they arffe in the human mind, 
without any rhetorical flouriihes, or perplexed orna¬ 
ments of ftyle :.. for it may be obferv^d, that thofe laws 
and ordinances, of public as well as. private communi¬ 
ties, are generally the moll eafily under flood, where 
ftrength and perfpicuity, not harmony or Elegance of 
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Law- expreffion^have been principally confulted in compi- Janos, ; cubiculum, *a?i>>t>,8ie,v ; fil'wtn fa- Law- 

^ to , them. Thefe northern nntionsj or rzither their le- tnilicis j 5 vcpudiunty pt^si/iov j language. 

■ giflators, though they refolvecl to make ufe of the Latin k ecci ; reverentia et olfequium, ptuifan* *«iof ?-iitn;ov ; ” 

■ tongue in promulging their laws, as being more du- and the like. They ftudied more the exadt and pre- 

rable and more generally known to their conquered cife import of the words, than the neatnefs and delicacy 
fubjedts than their own Teutonic dialedts, yet (either of their cadence. And it may be fuggefted, that the 
through choice or neceffity) have frequently intermixed terms of the law are not more numerous, more un- 
therein fome words of a Gothic original; which is, couth, or more difficult to be explained by a teacher, 
more or lefs, the cafe in. every country of Europe, and than thofe of logic, phyfics, and the whole circle of 
therefore not to be imputed as any peculiar blemifh in Ariftotle’s philofophy; nay, even of the politer arts 
the Engliili legal latinity. The truth is, what is ge- of architedture and its kindred ftudies, or the fcience 
nerally denominated law-Latm is in reality a mere of rhetoric itfelf. Sir Thomas More’s famous legal 
technical language, calculated for eternal duration, and queftion contains in it nothing more difficult, than the 
eafy to be apprehended both in prefent and future times; definition which in his time the philofophers currently 
and on thofe accounts beft fuited to preferve thofe me- gave of their materia prima, the groundwork of all na- 
morials which are intended for perpetual rules of ac- tural knowledge ; that it is neque quid, neque quantum, 
tion. The rude pyramids of Egypt have endured from neque quale, neque aliquideorum quibus ens determinatur ; or 
the earlieft ages, while the more modern and more ele- its fubfequent explanation by Adrian Heereboard, who 
gant ftrudtures of Attica, Rome, and Palmyra, have allures us, that materia prima non ejl corpus, neque per 
funk beneath the ftroke of time. Jormam corporeitatis, neque per Jimplictm ejfentiam : ejl ta- 

As to the objection of locking up the law in a ftrange men ens, et quidem fubjlantia, licet incompleta ; hdbetque ac~ 
and unknown tongue, this is of little weight with re- turn ex fe entitativum, etJimul ejl potentia fubjeSiva. The 
gard to records; which few have occafion to read, but law, therefore, with regard to its technical phrafes, 
fuch as do, or ought to, underftand the rudiments of Hands upon the fame footing witli other ftudies, and 
Latin. And befides, it may be obferved of the law- requefts only the fame indulgence. 

Latin, as the very ingenious Sir John Davis obferves This technical Latin continued in ufe from the time 
of the law-French, “ that it is fo very eafy to be of its firft introdudtion, till the fubverfion of the an- 
learned, that the meaneft wit that ever came to the cient conftitution under Cromwell; when, among many 
ftudy of the law doth come to underftand it almoft per- other innovations in the law, fome for the better and 
fedtly in ten days without a reader.” fome for the worfe, the language of the records was al- 

It is true, indeed, that the many tei ms of art, with tered and turned into Englilh. But, at the reftoration 
which the law abounds, are fufficiently harfh when of king Charles, this novelty was no longer counte- 
Latinized (yet not more fo than thofe of other fciences), nanced ; the pradtifers finding it very difficult to ex- 
and may, as Mr Selden obferves, give offence “ to prefs themfelves fo concifely or fignificantly in any o- 
fbme grammarians of fqueamilh ftomachs, who would ther language but the Latin. And thus it continued 
rather choofe to live in ignorance of things the moft without any fenfible inconvenience till about the year 
tifeful and important, than to have their delicate ears 1730, when it was again thought proper that the pro- 
wounded by the ufe of a word unknown to Cicero, ceedings at law fhould be done into English, and it 
Salluft, or the other writers of the Auguftan age.” was accordingly fo ordered by ftatute 4 Geo. II. c. 26. 

Yet this is no more than muft unavoidably happen when This was done, in order that the common people 
things of modern ufe, of which the Romans had no might have knowledge and understanding of what 
idea, and confequently no phrafes to exprefs them, was alleged or done for and againft them in the 
come to be delivered in the Latin tongue. It would procefs and pleadings, the judgment and entries in 
puzzle the molt claffical fcholar to find an appellation, caufe. Which purpofe it is doubtful how well it 
irt his pure Latinity, for a conftable, a record, or a has anfwered ; but there is reafon to fufpedt, that 
deed of feoffment: it is therefore to be imputed as the people are now, after many years experience, 
much to neceffity as ignorance, that they were ftyled altogether as ignorant in matters of law as before. On 
in the forenfic dialed!, confiabularius, recordum, and the other hand, thefe inconveniences have already 
feojfamentum. Thus again, another uncouth word of arifen from the alteration; that now many clerks and 
the ancient laws (for I defend not the ridiculous bar- attorneys are hardly able to read, much lefs to under- 
barifms fometimes introduced by the ignorance of mo- Hand, a record even of fo modern a date as the reign 
dern pradtifers), the fubftantive murdrum, or the verb of George I. And it has much enhanced the expence 
murdrare, however harfh and unclaffical it may feem, of all legal proceedings ; for fince the pradtifers are 
was neceffarily framed to exprefs a particular offence; confined (for the fake of the ftamp-duties, which are 
lince no other word in being, occidere, interjicere, necare, thereby confiderably increafed) to write only a ftated 
or the like, was fufficient to exprefs the intention of number of' words in a flieet; and as the Englilh lan- 
the criminal, or quo animo the act was perpetrated; guage, through the multitude of its particles, is much 
and therefore by no means came up to the notion of more verbofe than the Latin ; it follows, that the num- 
murder at prefent entertained by law; viz. a killing ber of fheets muft be very much augmented by the 
with malice aforethought. change. The tranllation alfo of technical phrafes, and 

A fimilar neceffity to this produced a fimilar effedt the names of writs and other procefs, were found to 
at Byzantium, when the Roman laws were turned into be fo very ridiculous (a writ of niji prius, quare impedit, 

Greek for the ufe of the oriental empire : for, without fieri facias, habeas corpus, and the reft, not being ca¬ 
nny regard to Attic elegance, the lawyers of the im- pable of an Englilh drefs with any degree of feriouf- 
perial courts made no fcruple to tranllate fidei commif- nefs), that in two years time a new act was obliged to 

be 
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Law. be made, 6 Geo. II. c. 14. which allows all technical 
' s/ ' words to continue in the ufual languages, and has 
thereby defeated every beneficial purpofe of the former 
ftatute. 

Trial by Wager of Law, (vadiatio leg is ;) a fpecies of 
trial, in the Englilh law, fo called, as another fpecies is 
ftyled “ wager of battel,” vadiatio duelli, (fee Battel) : 
becaufe, as in the wager of battel, the defendant gave 
a pledge, gage, or vadium, or try the caufe by bat¬ 
tel ; fo here he was put in fureties or vadios, that at 
fuch a day he will make his law, that is, take the be¬ 
nefit which the law has allowed him, (fee the article 
Trial). For our anceftors confidered, that there 
were many cafes where an innocent man, of good cre¬ 
dit, might be overborne by a multitude of falfe wit- 
neffes; and therefore eftablifhed this fpecies of trial, 
by the oath of the defendant himfelf: for if he will ab¬ 
solutely fwear himfelf not chargeable, and appears to 
be a perfon of reputation, he fhall go free, and for ever 
acquitted of the debt, or other caufe of action. 

Blachjt- The manner of waging and making law is this. 
Comment, He that has waged, or given fecurity, to make his 
law, brings with him into court eleven of his neigh¬ 
bours : a cuftom which we find particularly defcribed 
fo early as in the league between Alfred and Guthrum 
the Dane; for by the old Saxon conftitution every 
man’s credit in courts of law depended upon the opi¬ 
nion which his neighbours had of his veracity. The 
defendant then, {landing at the end of the bar, is ad- 
monilhed by the judges of the nature and danger of a 
falfe oath. And if he ftill perfifts, he is to repeat 
this or the like oath: “ Hear this, ye juftices, that I 
do not owe unto Richard Jones the fum of ten pounds 
nor any penny thereof, in manner and form as the faid 
Richard hath declared again ft me. So help me God.” 
And thereupon his eleven neighbours or compurga¬ 
tors fhall avow upon their oaths, that they believe in 
their confciences that he faith the truth; fo that him¬ 
felf mull be fworn de jidelitate, and the eleven de credu- 
litate. 

In the old Swedifh or Gothic conftitution, wager 
of law was not only permitted, as it is in criminal 
cafes, unlefs the fa <51 be extremely clear againft the 
prifoner; but was alfo abfolutely required, in many 
Stiemhoot, civil cafes : which an author of their own very juftly 
1 . 9.1. c. charges as being the fource of frequent perjury. This, 
he tells us, was owing to the Popilh ecclefiaftics, who 
introduced this method ef purgation from their canon 
law ; and, having fown a plentiful crop of oaths in all 
judicial proceedings, reaped afterwards an ample har- 
veft of perjuries; for perjuries were punifhed in part 
by pecuniary fines, payable to the coffers of the 
church. But in England wager of law is, never 

required ; and then only admitted, where. an adtion 
is brought upon fuch matters as may be fuppofed to 
be privately tranfadted between the parties, and where¬ 
in the defendant may be prefumed to have made fatis- 
fadtion without being able to prove it.. Therefore it 
is only in adtion of debt upon fimple contract, or for 
amercement, in actions of detinue, and of account, 
where the debt may have been paid, the goods refto- 
red, or the account balanced, without, any evidence of 
either. And by fuch wager of law (when admitted) 
the plaintiff is perpetually barred ; for the law, in the 
fimplicity o.f the ancient times,, prefumed that no one 


would forfwear himfelf for any worldly thing. Wager Cuftom- 
of law, however, lieth in a real action, where the te- ■ houfe 
nant alleges he was not legally fummoned to appear, . Jaw ’ 
as well as in mere perfonal contracts. 

The wager of law was never permitted but where 
the defendant bore a fair and unreproachable charac¬ 
ter ; and it was alfo confined to fuch cafes where a 
debt might be fuppofed to be difcharged, or fatisfac- 
tion made in private, without any witneffes to atteft 
it: and many other prudential reftridtions accompa¬ 
nied this indulgence. But at length it was confidered, 
that (even under all its reftridtions) it threw too great 
a temptation in the way of indigent or profligate men : 
and therefore by degrees new remedies were devifed, 
and new forms of adtion were introduced, wherein no 
defendant is at liberty to wage his law. So that now 
no plaintiff need at all apprehend any danger from the 
hardinefs of his debtor’s confcience, unlefs he volunta¬ 
rily choofes to rely on his adverfary’s veracity, by 
bringing an obfolete, inftead of a modern, adtion. 
Therefore, one fhall hardly hear at prefent of an ac¬ 
tion of debt brought upon a fimple contradt: that be¬ 
ing fupplied by an adtion of trefpafs on the cafe for the 
breach of a promife or ajfumpfit; wherein, though the 
fpecific debt cannot be recovered, yet damages may, 
equivalent to the fpecific debt. And, this being an 
adtion of trefpafs, no law can be waged therein. So, 
inftead of an adtion of detinue to recover the very thing 
detained, an adtion of trefpafs on the cafe in trover and 
converfion is ufually brought; wherein, though the 
horfe or other fpecific chattel cannot be had, yet the 
defendant fhall pay damages for the converfion, equal 
to the value of the chattel; and for this trefpafs alfo 
no wager of law is allowed. In the room of adtions 
of account, a bill in equity is ufually filed : wherein, 
though the defendant anfwers upon his oath, yet fuch 
oath is not conclufive to the plaintiff; but he may 
prove every article by other evidence, in contradidtion 
to what the defendant has fworn. So that wager of 
law is quite out of ufe, being avoided by the mode of 
bringing the adtion; but ftill it is not out of force. 

And therefore, when a new ftatute inilidts a penalty, 
and gives an adtion of debt for recovering it, it is u- 
fed to add, “ in which no wager of law fhall be al» 
lowedotherwife an hardy delinquent might efcape 
any penalty of the law,, by fwearing he had never in¬ 
curred, or elfe had difcharged it.. 

CuJlom^Houfe Laws. The expedient of exadting 
duties on goods imported, or exported, has been a- 
dopted by every commercial nation in Europe. The 
attention of the Britifh legiflature has not been confi¬ 
ned to the objedt of railing a revenue alone,, but they 
have attempted, by duties, exemptions, drawbacks,, 
bounties, and other regulations, to diredt the national 
trade into thofe channels that contribute moll to the- 
public benefit. And, in order to obtain, every requi- 
fite information, all goods, exported or imported, - 
whether liable to duty or not, are required to be en¬ 
tered at the refpedtive cuftom-houfes; and, from thefe 
entries, accounts are regularly made up of the whole: 

Britifh trade, diftinguifhing the articles, their quanti¬ 
ty and value, and the. countries which, fupply or re¬ 
ceive them; 

The objedls of the Britifh. legiflature may be. redu¬ 
ced to the following heads.;: 

fln%, 
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.<3irftnm- Fird, To encourage the employment of Britifh 
flli Ph in S anc * fe amen > f°r the purpofe of fupplying the 
. ' . navy when public exigencies require. 

Secondly, To increafe the quantity of money in the 
nation, by prohibiting the exportation of Britifh coin, 
by encouraging exportation, and difcouraging impor¬ 
tation, and by promoting agriculture, fifheries, and 
manufactures. For tlrefe purpofes, it is penal to en¬ 
tice certain manufacturers abroad, or export the tools 
ufed in their manufaftures; the exportation of raw- 
materials is, in moil indances, prohibited; and their 
importation permitted free from duty, and fometimes 
rewarded with a bounty. The exportation of fome 
goods, manufactured to a certain length only (for 
example white cloth), is loaded with a duty, but per¬ 
mitted duty-free when the manufacture is carried to 
its full extent. The importation of rival manufactures 
is loaded with heavy duties, or abfolutely prohibited. 
Tlrefe reflriftions are mod fevere towards nations with 
which the balance of trade is fuppofed againd them, or 
which are conddered as the mod formidable rivals in 
power ore commerce. Upon this principle the com¬ 
merce with France, till lately, laboured under the 
lreavied redriftions. 

Thirdly, to fecure plenty of neceffaries for fub- 
fjftence and manufacture, by difcouraging the expor¬ 
tation of fome articles that confume by length of time, 
and regulating the corn-trade according to the exigen¬ 
cies of the feafons. 

Fourthly, To fecure the trade of the colonies to 
the mother-country, and preferve a mutual intercourfe, 
by encouraging the produce of their ftaple-commoJi- 
ties, and redraining their progrefs in thefe manufac¬ 
tures which they receive in exchange. 

Hamilton's The foundation of our commercial regulations is the 
IntroduSiion famous aft of navigation, which was fird enafted du- 
to Mcr- ring the time of the commonwealth, and adopted by 

■obaiidi/e, the fird parliament after the redoration. The fob- 

dance of this aft, and fubfequent amendments, is as 
follows. 

1. Goods from Ada, Africa, and America, may 
not be imported, except in Britifli-fhip» duly naviga¬ 
ted, or Blips belonging to the Britifh plantations ; and 
they can only be imported from the place of their pro- 
drflftion or manufafture, or the port where they are 
ufually fird {hipped for tranfportation. Goods of the 
■Spanidi or Portuguese plantations, imported from 
Spain and Portugal in Britifh fhips, bullion and fome 
other incondderable articles are excepted. 

The redriction on European goods is not univerfal, 
but,extends to feveral of the bulkied articles. Ruffian 
goods, mads, timber, boards, fait, pitch, rofin, tar, 
hemp, flax, raifins, figs, prunes, olives, oil, corn, fu- 
gar, potafhes, wine, and vinegar, may not be import¬ 
ed, except in fhips belonging to Great Britain or Ire¬ 
land-, legally manned ; nor Turkey goods and currants, 
except in fhips Britifh built; or in (hips belonging to 
the country where thefe goods are produced or manu- 
faftured, or fird fhipped for exportation; and, if im¬ 
ported in foreign fhips, they pay alien’s duty. 

In order to intitle a fhip to the privileges of a Bri¬ 
tifh fhip, it mud be built in Britain, and belong en¬ 
tirely to Britifh fubjefts; and the mader, and three- 
fourths of the mariners, mud be Britifh fubjefts, ex¬ 
cept in cafe of death, or unavoidable accidents. In 

3 


time of war, the proportion of Britifh mariners requi- Cuflom- 
red is generally confined to one-fourth ; and die fame botfe 
proportion only is required in the Greenland fifhery. La '' V8, 

No goods may be imported into, or exported from, " 
the plantations in Ada, Africa, or America, except 
in fhips built in Britain, Ireland, or the plantations, 
or prize diips, manned by Britifh fubjefts, duly re- 
giflered, and legally navigated. 

The following goods, enumerated in the aft of na¬ 
vigation and fubfequent afts, may not be exported 
from the plantations, except to fome other plantation 
or to Britain : Tobacco, cotton-wool, indigo, ginger, 
fudic, and other dying wood, molaffes, hemp, copper- 
ore, beaver-fkins and other furs, pitch, tar, turpen¬ 
tine, mads, yards, and boltfprits, coffee, pymento, co¬ 
coa-nuts, whale-dns, raw Blk, pot and pearl afhes, 

Rice and fugar were formerly comprehended in this 
lid:, but their exportation is now permitted under cer¬ 
tain redriftions* 

Iron may not be imported to Europe, except to 
Ireland ; and none of the non-enumerated may be im¬ 
ported to any country north of Cape Finifterre, ex¬ 
cept the Bay of Bifcay and Ireland. 

2. For the more effeftual prevention of fmuggling, 
no goods may be imported in veffels belonging to Bri¬ 
tifh fubjefts and no wine, in any veil'd whatever, un- 
lefs the mailer Jiave a manifed on board, containing 
the name, meafure, and built of the Blip, the place to 
which it belongs, and a diftinft enumeration of the 
goods on board, and places where they were laden. 

If the fhip be cleared from any place under his Maje 
fly’s dominions the manifed mud be attended by the 
chief officer of the cudoms, or chief magidrate, who 
is required to tranfmit a copy thereof to the place of 
dedination. Sbip-mafters mud deliver copies of this 
manifed to the fird cudom-houfe officer who goes on 
board within four leagues of the fliore, and alfo to the 
firfl: who goes on board within the limits of any port, 
and mud: deliver the original manifed to the cudom- 
houfe at their arrival, and make report of their cargo 
upon oath. If the report drfagree with the manifed, 
or either difagree with the cargo on board, the fiiip- 
mader is liable in the penalty of L. 200. The pro¬ 
prietors of the goods mud enter them, and pay the 
duties within 20, days ; otherwife the)’- may be carried 
to the cudom-houfe, and fold by auction, if not relie¬ 
ved within fix months ; and the overplus of the value, 
after paying duty and charges, paid to the proprie¬ 
tors. 

3 The importation of cattle, beef, mutton, and 
pork, except from Ireland, woollen cloths, malt, and 
various articles of hardware, cutlery, and earthen ware, 
ar.e prohibited: Alfo the following goods from Ger¬ 
many and the Netherlands ; olive oil, pitch, tar, pot- 
aflies, rofin, fait, tobacco, wines, except Rhenilh 
wine, and Hungary wines from Hamburgh. 

4. The importation of various other goods is re- 
drifted by particular regulations refpefting the time 
and place of importation, the packages, the burden 
of the fhip, the requifition of a licence, and other cir- 
cumftances. 

To guard more effeftually againd clandedine trade, 
the importation of fome articles is only permitted in 
{hips of a certain burden, whofe operations are not ea- 
fily concealed Spirits mud be imported in Blips of 

100 
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I-w 100 tons or upward?, except rum, and ftp:; its of Bri- come a fubjed of much intricacy. Tlie inccnTcnion- I-■». 

v ti.'h plantations, wh'ch are only re derided to 70 tons ; ces which this gave rife to are now removed by the 

wine, 60 tons; tea, tobacco, and ihuff, 50 tons; fait, confolidation ad ; which appoints one fixed duty for 

40 tons. Wine, fpirits, and tobacco arc alfo reftrid- each article free from fractions, in (lead of the various 

ed in refped of the packages in which they may be im- brandies to which they weic formerly fubjech 
ported. 7. Goods of molt hinds may be exported duty free 

5. Diamonds and precious (tones, flax, flax-feed, when regularly entered ; and thole that have paid du- 

linen-rags, beaver-wool, wool for clothiers, linen-yarn ty on importation are generally intitled to drawback 
unbleached, and molt drugs tiled in dyeing, may be im- of part, fometimes of the whole, when re-exported 
ported duty free. within three years, upon certificate that the duties 

6. All goods imported are liable to duties, except were paid 011 importation, and oath of their identity, 

fuch as are exprcfsly exempted. The revenue of cu- In feme cafes, a bounty is given on manufactured 

ftoms is of great antiquity in Britain, but was new- goods, when the materials from which they are ma- 

niodelled at the reiteration of Charles IT. A fublidy nufaflured have paid duty on importation ; and nm¬ 
ol tonnage on wines, and of poundage, or 1 s. per nufaCturcs fubject to excife, have generally the who Is 
pound value of other goods, was granted during the or part of the excife duties returned. 

icing’s 1 fe, and, alter feveral prolongations, rendered 8. The following goods are prohibited to be ex- 
perpetual. A book of rates was cornpofed for afeer- ported; vhite-alhes, horns, unwrought hides of biack- 
t.Lining thefe values ; and articles not rated paid duty cattle, tallow, coir,, brafs, copper, engines for knit- 
according to the value, as affirmed upon oath by the ting (lockings, tools for cotton, linen, woollen, filk, 
importer. If the goods be valued too low by the im- iron, and Heel manufactures; wool, woolfells, wool- 
porter, the cuftom-houfe officer may feize them, upon len yarn, fullers earth, fulling clay, and tobacco pipc- 
paying to the proprietor the value he fwore to, and clay. 

10 per cent, for profit; fuch goods to be fold, and 9. The objeCt of the laws refpefting the corn-trade 
the overplus paid into the cuftoms. Various addi- is to encourage agriculture, by not only permitting 
tional duties have been impofed; fome on all goods, the free exportation, but rewarding it with a bounty 
fome on particular kinds ; fome according to the rates, when the prices are low, and checking the importa- 
fome unconnected with the rates ; fome with an al- tion by a heavy duty ; and, to prevent fcarcity, by 
lowance of certain abatements, fome without any al- prohibiting the exportation when the prices are high, 
lowance ; the greater part to be paid down in ready and permitting importation at an eafy duty. Various 
money, and a few for which fecurity may be granted ; temporary laws have been enacted for thefe purpofes, 
often with variations, according to the fhip’s place and fometimes other expedients employed in times of 
and circumftances of importation. The number of fcarcity, fuch as prohibiting the diltillery from corn, 
branches amounted to upwards of 50; and fometimes and manufacture of (larch: And by a permanent law 
more than 10 were chargeable on the fame articles. 1773, the low duties and bounties are regulated as uiir 
By this means, the revenue of the cuftoms has be- der : 

Low duty. bounties 

Wheat at or above 48 s. per qr 6 d. under 44 s 5 s. 

Rye, - 32 s. 3 d. 28 s. 3 s. 

Peafe and beans, 32 s. 3d. 28 s. no bounty. 

Oats, - 16 s. 2d. 14 s. 2 s. 

Barley, 24 s. 2d. 22 s. 2. s 6d. 

The duties, when the prices are lower than in the firft ring and Newfoundland filheries, and in the fouthern 
column, amount to a prohibition. When the prices whale-filhery. 

are higher than in the column prefixed to the bounty, It is unneceflary and impracticable, in this place, to 
no exportation is permitted. When oats are under enter into a full detail of the Britilh cuftom-houfe laws, 
the bounty price, oat-meal is intitled to a bounty of Indeed, all that can be admitted into a work of this 
2 s. 6 d. per quarter. kind, mull convey but very imperfect information ; 

xo. Bounties are allowed on the exportation of re- and even that little becomes ufelefs in a fhort time 
fined fugar, fail-cloth, linen under limited prices, filk from alterations in the law. We have therefore only 
(lulls of Britilh manufacture, cordage, fpirits when marked the general outlines in the prefent article; 
barley is under 24 s. beef, pork, and the following which, however, will be fufficient to enable the reader 
kinds of filh, falmon, herrings, pilchards, cod, ling, to judge of the principles upon which the BritiTli 
flake, and fprats. legiflature has aried. How far the means employed 

Various other bounties are allowed for the encou- have contributed to the ends prepofed, and how far 
ragement of the Britilh filheries. Ships from 150 to 300 the ends themfelves are always wife; or whether a 
tons employed in the Greenland wbale-fifhery, and trade encumbered by fewer reftriCfions would not 
conforming to the regulations preferibed, are allowed prove more extenfive and beneficial; has been a fub- 
30 s. per ton. Vefiels employed in the herring-filhery jeri of much difeuffion : and of late a more liberal fy- 
receive 20 s. per ton, befides a bounty on the herrings Hem has been embraced in the commercial treaty with 
caught and cured, amounting in fome cafes to 4 s. per France, and in other regulations. 

barrel. Other bounties are granted to a limited num- Menar.i'ik Lavs. The laws relating to commercial 
ber of the moft fuccefsful vefiels employed in the her- and maritime affairs approach nearer to uniformity 
Vol. IX. 4 Z through 
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through the different countries of Europe, than thofe 
on other fubjefts. Some of the fundamental regula¬ 
tions have been taken from the Roman law; others 
have been fuggefted by experience, during the pro- 
grefs of commerce ; and the whole have been gradual¬ 
ly reduced to a fyftem, and adopted into the laws of 
trading nations, but with fome local varieties and ex¬ 
ceptions. 

The Britifh legiflature has enadled many ftatutes re- 
fpedling commerce ; yet the greater part of their mer¬ 
cantile law is to be colledted from the decifions of their 
courts of juftice, founded on the cuftom of merchants. 
A proof of fuch cuftom, where no diredt ftatute inter¬ 
feres, determines the controverfy, and becomes a pre¬ 
cedent for regulating like cafes afterwards. The ex¬ 
igence of a cuftom not formerly recognifed, is, in Eng¬ 
land, determined by a jury of merchants. 

The moft common mercantile contradls are thofe be¬ 
tween buyer and feller ; between fadtor and employer ; 
between partners ; between the owners, mafters, ma¬ 
riners, and freighters of (hips; between infurers and 
the owners of the fubjedt infured ; and between the 
parties concerned in tranfadling bills of exchange. See 
Factorage, Sale, Partnership, Insurance, Bill, 
See. and the next article. 

Maritime Lavs. The moft ancient fyftem of mari¬ 
time laws is that of Rhodes, which was in force du¬ 
ring the time of the Grecian empire, and afterwards 
incorporated into the Roman law. Although, in fome 
parts, not applicable to the prefent Hate of trade, and, 
in others, now hardly intelligible, it contain the ground¬ 
work of the moft equitable and beneficial rules obfer- 
ved in modern commerce. A like fyftem was fet forth 
by Richard I. of England, called the Statutes of Oleron ; 
and another, by the town of Wilby, in the ifland of 
Gothland. From thefe fyftems, improved and enlarged 
in the courfe of time, their general maritime law is de¬ 
rived. The jurifdidtion of matters purely maritime 
belongs, in England, to the court of admiralty, which 
proceeds on the civil law ; but their proceedings are 
fubject to the controul, and their decifions to the re¬ 
view of the fuperior courts. 

We (hall here confider the obligations which fubfift 
between the mafters or owners of ftiips, the freighters, 
and the furnilhers of provifions or repairs. 

1. Majlers and Freighters. A charter-party is a 
contrail between the mailer and freighters, in which 
the fhip and voyage is deferibed, and the time and con¬ 
ditions of performing it are afeertained. 

The freight is moft frequently determined for the 
whole voyage, without refpedt to time. Sometimes it 
depends on the time. 

In the former cafe, it is either fixed at a certain fum 
for the whole cargo ; or fo much per ton, barrel-bulk, 
or other weight or meafure ; or fo much per cent, on 
the value of the cargo. This laft is common on goods 
fent to America; and the invoices are produced to af- 
certain the value. 

The burden of the fhip is generally mentioned in the 
contrafl, in this manner one hundred tons, or thereby ; 
and the number mentioned ought not to differ above 
5 tons, at moft, from the exact meafure. If a certain 
fum be agreed on for the freight of the fhip, it mu ft 
all be paid, although the fhip, when meafured, Ihould 
prove lefs, unlefs the burden, be warranted. If the 


fhip be freighted for tranfporting cattle, or flaves, at fo I,aw. 

much a head, and fome of them die on the paffage, '- 

freight is only due for fuch as are delivered alive ; 
but, if for lading them, it is due for all that were put 
on board. 

When a whole fhip is freighted, if the mailer fuffers 
any other goods befides thofe of the freighter to be 
put on board, he is liable for damages. 

It is common to mention the number of days that 
the fhip fhall continue at each port to load or unload. 

The expreffion ufed is, work weather days; to fignify, 
that Sundays, holidays, and days when the weather 
flops the work, are not reckoned. If the fhip be de¬ 
tained longer, a daily allowance is often agreed on, in 
name of demurrage. 

If the voyage be completed in terms of the agree¬ 
ment, without any misfortune, the mailer has a right 
to demand payment of the freight before he delivers 
the goods. But if the fafe delivery be prevented by 
any fault or accident, the parties are liable, according 
to the following rules. 

If the merchant do not load the fhip within the 
time agreed on, the mailer may engage with another, 
and recover damages. 

If the merchant load the fhip, and recall it after it 
has fet fail, he muft pay the whole freight; but if he 
unload it before it fets fail, he is liable for damages 
only. 

If a merchant loads goods which it is not lawful to 
export, and the fhip be prevented from proceeding 
on that account, he muft pay the freight notwithftand- 
ing. 

If the fhipmafter be not ready to proceed on the 
voyage at the time agreed on, the merchant may load 
the whole, or part of the cargo, on board another 
fhip, and recover damages ; but chance, or notorious 
accident, by the marine law, releafes the mafter from 
damages. 

If an embargo be laid on the fhip before it fails, the 
charter-party is diifolved, and the merchant pays the 
expence of loading and unloading; but if the embargo 
be only for a fhort limited time, the voyage fhall be 
performed when it expires, and neither party is liable 
for damages. 

If the fhipmafter fails to any other port than that 
agreed on, without neceffity, he is liable for damages ; 
if through neceffity, he muft fail to the port agreed on, 
at his own expence. 

If a fhip be taken by the enemy, and retaken or ran- 
fomed, the charter-party continues in force. 

If the mafter transfer the goods from his own fhip 
to another, without neceffity, and they perifh, he is 
liable for the value ; but if his own fhip be in immi¬ 
nent danger, the goods may be put on board another 
fhip at the rifk of the owner. 

If a fhip be freighted out and home, and a fum a- 
greed on for the whole voyage, nothing is due till it 
return ; and the whole is loft if the fhip be loft on the 
return. 

If a certain fum be fpecified for the homeward voy¬ 
age, it is due, although the factor abroad fhould have 
no goods to fend home. 

In the cafe of a fhip freighted to Madeira, Caroli¬ 
na, and home, a particular freight fixed for the home¬ 
ward voyage, and an option referred for the fadtor at 

Carolina 
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Carolina to decline it, unlefs the (hip arrived before 
i ft of March: the ftiipmafter, forefeeing he could not 
arrive there within that time, and might be difap- 
pointed of a freight, did not go there at all. He 
was found liable in damages, as die obligation was 
abfolute on his part, and conditional only on the 
other. 

If the goods be damaged without fault of the ftiip 
or mafter, the owner is not obliged to receive them 
and pay freight, but he muft either receive the whole, 
or abandon the whole ; he cannot choofe thofe that are 
in beft order, and reject the others. If the goods be 
damaged through the infufEciency of the lhip, the 
mafter is liable for the fame; but, if it be owing to 
ftrefs of weather, he is not accountable. It is cuftom- 
ary for fhipmafters, when they fufpedt damage, to take 
a protejl againjl wind and weather at their arrival. 
But as this is the declaration of a party, it does 
not bear credit, unlefs fupported by collateral circum- 
ftances. 

If part of the goods be thrown over-board, or ta¬ 
ken by the enemy, the part delivered pays freight. 

The fhipmafter is accountable for all the goods re¬ 
ceived on board, by himfelf or mariners, unlefs they 
perifh by the act of God, or of the king’s enemies. 

Shipmafters are not liable for leakage on liquors; 
nor accountable for the contents of packages, unlefs 
packed and delivered in their prefence. 

Upon a principle of equity, that the labourer is 
"worthy of his hire, differences arifing with regard to 
freight, when the cafe is doubtful, ought rather to be 
determined in favour of the fhipmafter. 

2. Ship and Owners with Creditors. When debts are 
contracted for proviftons or repairs to a fhip, or arife 
from a failure in any of the abovementioned obligati¬ 
ons, the fhip and tackle, and the owners, are liable 
for the debt, as well as the mafter. 

By the mercantile law, the owners are liable in all 
cafes, without limitation ; but by ftatute, they are not 
liable for embezzlement beyond their value of fhip, 
tackle, and freight. 

A ftiipmafter may pledge his fhip for neceflary re¬ 
pairs during a voyage; and this hypothecation is im¬ 
plied by the maritime law when fuch debts are con- 
trailed. This regulation is neceflary, and is therefore 
adopted by all commercial nations; for, otherwife, 
the mafter might not find credit for neceflary repairs, 
and the fhip might be loft. If repairs be made at dif¬ 
ferent places, the laft are preferable. 

The relief againft the fhip is competent to the court 
of admiralty in England, only when repairs are fur- 
nifhed during the courfe of a voyage; for the neceffity 
of die cafe extends no further, if a fhip be repaired 
at home (e. g. upon the river Thames), the creditor is 
only intitled to relief at common law. 

The creditor may fue either the mafters or owners; 
but if he undertook the work on the fpecial promiie 
of the one, the other is not liable. 

If the mafter buys provifions on credit, the owners 
are liable for the debt, though they have given him 
money to pay them. 

If a ftiip be mortgaged, and afterwards loft at fea, 
the owners muft pay the debt; for the mortgage is 
only an additional fccurity, though there be no exprefs 
words to that purpofe in the covenant. 


If a ftiip be taken by the enemy, and ranfomed, the 
owners are liable to pay the ranfom, though the ran- 
fomer die in the hands of the captors. 

3. Owners of Jhip and cargo with each other. There 
is a mutual obligation which fubfifts between all the 
owners of a fhip and cargo. In time of danger, it 
is often neceflary to incur a certain lofs of part for 
the greater fecurity of the reft ; to cut a cable; to 
lighten the fhip, by throwing part of the goods over¬ 
board ; to run it afhore; or the like: and as it is un- 
reafonable that the owners of the thing expofed for 
the common fafety ftiould bear the whole lofs, it is 
defrayed by an equal contribution among the proprie¬ 
tors of the fhip, cargo, and freight. This is the fa¬ 
mous Lex Rhodia de_ jadu, and is now called a general 
average. 

The cuftom of valuing goods which contribute to a 
general average, is not uniform in all places. They 
are generally valued at the price they yield at the port 
of deftination, charges dedudled; and goods thrown 
overboard are valued at the price they would have 
yielded there. Sailors wages, cloaths and money be¬ 
longing to paflengers, and goods belonging to the king, 
pay no general average ; but proprietors of gold and 
filver, in cafe of goods being thrown overboard, con¬ 
tribute to the full extent of their intereft. 

The following particulars are charged as general a- 
verage: Damage fuftained in an engagement with the 
enemy ; attendance on the wounded, and rewards gi¬ 
ven for fervice in time of danger, or gratuities to the 
widows or children of the flain ; ranfom ; goods given 
to the enemy in the nature of ranfom; charges of bring¬ 
ing the fhip to a place of fafety when in danger from 
the enemy, or waiting for convoy; charges of quaran¬ 
tine ; goods thrown overboard ; malls or rigging cut; 
holds cut in the lhip to clear it of water; pilotage, 
when a lake is fprung; damage, when voluntarily run 
aground, and expence of bringing it afloat; goods, 
loft by being put in a lighter; the long boat loft in 
lightening the ftiip in time of danger ; hire of cables 
and anchors ; charges of laying in ballad, vidlualling, 
and guarding the lhip when detained ; charges at law, 
in reclaiming the lhip and cargo ; intereft and com- 
mifllon on all thefe deburfements. 

Though goods put on board a lighter, and loft, are 
charged as a general average; yet if the lighter be 
faved, and the fhip with the reft of the goods be loft, 
the goods in the lighter belong to their refpeclive pro¬ 
prietors, without being liable to any contribution. 

If part of the goods be plundered by a pirate, the 
proprietor or ftiipmafter is not intitled to any contri¬ 
bution. 

The efiential circnmftances that conftitute a general 
average are thefe; the lofs muft be the effeft of a vo¬ 
luntary aftion ; and the objedt of that adlion the com¬ 
mon fafety of the whole. Quarantine, which is allow¬ 
ed, feems not to fall within this defeription. 

4. Hgjanttuin:. See Quarantine. 

5. JVrerhi. See Wreck. 

6. Imprefs. See Impressing. 

7. Infurance. See Insurance. 

Gitme-I. tr ;. See the article Game. 

Sir William Blackftone, treating of the alterations in 
Br-tifh la vs, and mentioning franchifes granted to chafe 
and free warren, as well to preferve the breed of ani- 
4 Z 2 mal«* 
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J..aw. mals, as to indulge the fiibjeft, adds, “ From' a fimi- 
'" v “ lar principle to which, though the foreds laws are now 

mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely obfolete; 
yet from this root has fprung a baflard-Jlip, known by 
the name of the game law, now arrived to and wan¬ 
toning in its higheft vigour: both founded upon the 
fame unreafonable notion of permanent property in 
wild creatures; and both productive of the fame ty¬ 
ranny to the commons ; but with this difference, that 
the foreft-laws edabliflied only one mighty hunter 
throughout the land; the game laws have raifed a little 
Nimrod in every manor. And in one refpeft the an¬ 
cient law was muchlefs unreafonable than the modern ; 
for the king’s grantee of a chafe or free-wirren, might 
kill game in every part of his franchife; but now, 
though a freeholder of lefs than L. 100 a year is for- 
hidden. to hill partridge upon his own efate, yet nobody elfe 
(not even the lord of the manor, unlefs he hath a grant 
of free warren) can do it without committing a trefpafs 
and fulfilling himfelf to an allion. 

Under the article Game, the deftroying fuch beads 
arid fowls as are ranked under that denomination, was 
obferved (upon the old principles of the fored-law) 
to be a trefpafs and offence in all perfons alike, who 
have not authority from the crown to kill game (which 
is royal property) by the grant of either a free war¬ 
ren, or at lead a manor of their own. But the laws 
called the game-laws have alfo inflicted additional pu- 
ni foments (chiefly pecuniary) on perfons guilty of this 
general offence, unlefs they be people of fuch rank or 
fortune as is therein particularly fpecified. All perfons, 
therefore, of what property or didinCtion foever, that 
kill game out of their own territories, or even upon 
their own eftates, without the king’s licence expreffed 
by the grant of a franchife, are guilty of the fird ori¬ 
ginal offence of encroaching on the royal prerogative. 
Arid thofe indigent perfons who do fo, without ha¬ 
ving fuch rank or fortune as is generally ealled' a qua¬ 
lification, are guilty, not only of the original offence, 
but of the aggravations alfo created by the datutes 
for preferving the game .•■ which aggravations are lb 
foverely punidied, and thofe pumfoments fo implaca¬ 
bly inflicted, that the offence a-gamft the king is fel- 
dom thought of, provided the miferable delinquent can 
make his peace with the lord of the manor. The only 
rational footing upon which this offence, thus aggra 
vated'v can be confldered as a crime-, is, that in iow 
and indigent perfons it promotes idlenefs, and takes 
them away from their proper employments and call¬ 
ings : which is an offence agairid the public police and 
economy of' the commonwealth. 

The datutes for preferving the game- are many and' 
various, and- not a little obfcure and intricateit be¬ 
ing remarked, that in one datute only, 5 Ann. c. 14. 
there is falfe grammar in no fewer than fix places, be- 
fides other midake.s; the occafion of which, or what 
denomination of perfons were probably the penners of 
thefe datutes, it is unneceflary here to inquire.. It 
may be in general' fu-ffi.cient to obferve, that the qua¬ 
lifications for killing game, as they are ufually called’,. 
iiv more properly the exemptions from the penalties 
ihilifted- by the datute law, are, 1. The having a-free- 
holdi edate of L. roo per- annum; there being fifty 
times- the- property required to enable a man to kill a 
■ as to vote, for a knight of the (hire.. 2. A 


leafehold for 99 years of L. 150per annum. 3. Being law. 
the fon and heir apparent of an efquire (a very loofe w ' s/ — 
and vague defcription) or perfon of fuperior degree. 

4. Being the owner or keeper of a fored, park, chafe, 
or warren. For unqualified perfons tranfgreffmg thefe 
laws, by killing game, keeping engines for that pur- 
pofe, or even having game in their cudody, or for per¬ 
fons (however qualified) that kill game, or have it in 
poffeflion, at unfeafonable times of the year, or unfea- 
fonable hours of the day or night, on Sundays or on 
Chridmas day, there are various penalties afligned, cor¬ 
poral and pecuniary, by different datutes (after-men¬ 
tioned), on any of which, but only on one at a time, 
the juftices may convift in a fummary way, or (in mod 
of them) profecutions may be carried on at the aflizes. 

And, laftly, by datute 28 Geo. II. c. 12. no perfon, 
however qualified to kill, may make merchandife of 
this valuable privilege, by felling or expofing to fale 
any game, on pain of like forfeiture as if he had no 
qualification. 

The datutes above referred to are as follow. No 
perfon {hall take pheafants or partridges with engines 
in another man’s ground, without licence, on pain of 
1 oh dat. 11 Hen. VII. c. 13. If any perfon {halltake 
or kill any pheafants or partridges with any net in the 
night-time, they {hall forfeit 20 s. for every pheafant, 
and ios. for every partridge taken ; and hunting with 
fpaniels in banding corn, incurs a forfeiture of 40 s. 

23 Eliz. c. lo. Thofe who kill any pheafant, par¬ 
tridge, duck, heron, hare, or other game, are liable 
to a forfeiture of 20s. for every fowl and hare; and 
felling, or buying to fell again, any hare, pheafant, &c. 
the forfeiture is ios. for each hare, &c. 1 Jac. I. c. 17. 

Alfo pheafants or partridges are not to be taken' be¬ 
tween the fird of July and the lad of Auguft,' on pain 
of imprifonment for a month, unlefs the offenders pay 
20 s. for every pheafant, &c. killed : and ■ con babies, 
having a judice of peace’s warrant, may fearch for 
game and nets, in the pofl’edion of perfons not quali¬ 
fied by law to kill game or to keep fuch nets, 

7 Jac. I. c. 11. Condables, by a warrant of a judice- 
of peace, are to fearch houfes of fufpefted perfons for 
game: and if any game be found upon them, and they 
do not give a good account how they came by the 
fame, they fbatl forfeit for every hare, pheafant, or 
partridge, not under 5 s. nor exceeding 20 s. And in¬ 
ferior tradefmen hunting, &c. are fubjeft to the pe¬ 
nalties of the aft, and may likewife be fued for tref¬ 
pafs. If officers of the army or foldiers kill game with¬ 
out leave, they forfeit 5 1. an officer, and Io s. a fol-^ 
dier ; 4 and 5 W. and M. c. 23. Higglers,, chapmen, 
carriers, inn-keepers, viftuallers, &c. having in their 
cullody hare, pheafant, partridge, heath-game, &c. 

(except fent by fame perfon qualified to kill game), 

{hall forfeit for every hare and fowl 51. to be levied 
by didrefs and file of their goods', being proved by one 
witnefs, before a judice ; and for want of diftred fball 
be committed to the houfe- of eorreftion for three 
months 1 one moiety of the forfeiture- to the informer, 
and the other to the poor. And felling- game> or of¬ 
fering the fame to fale, incurs the like-penalty ; where¬ 
in hare and other game found in a fhop,. &c. is ad¬ 
judged an expofing to fale: killing hares in the night 
is liable to the fame penalties: and if any perfons Ihall ! 
drive wild-fowls with nets, between the fird day of July 
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Law. and the firft of September, they (hall forfeit 3 s. for 

- - every fowl; 3 Ann. c. 14. 9 Ann. c. 25. If any 

unqualified perfon fhall keep a gun, he fhall forfeit 
101. ; and perfons being qualified may take guns from 
thofe that are not, and break them ; 21 & 22 Car. II. 
c. 25. and 33 H. VIII. c. 6. One jultice of peace, up¬ 
on examination and proof of the otfence, may commit 
the offender till lie hath paid the forfeiture of 101. 
And perfons, not qualified by law, keeping dogs, nets, 
or other engines to kill game, being convinced thereof 
before a jultice of peace, fhall forfeit 5 1. or be fent to 
the houfe of correilion for three months ; and the 
dogs, game. Sec. fhall be taken from them, by th.e 
ftatute 5 Ann. If a perfon hunt upon the ground of 
another, fuch other perfon cannot jullify killing of his 
dogs, as appears by 2 Roll. Abr. 567. But it was 
otherwilc adjudged Mich. 33 Car. II. in C. B. 
2 Cro. 44. and fee 3. Lev. xxviii. In actions of debt, 
qm tam. Sec. by a common informer on the ftatute 
5 Ann. for 151. wherein the plaintiff declared on two 
feveral counts, one for iol. for killing two partridges, 
the other for 3 1. for keeping an engine to cleftroy the 
game, not being qualified, &c. the plaintiff had a ver- 
didt for 5 1. only: this action was brought by virtue of 
the flat. 8 Geo. I. See flat. 9 Geo. I. c. 22. See 
likewife 24 Geo. II. c. 34. for the better prefervation 
of the game in Scotland. By the flat. 26 Geo. II. 
c. 2. all fuits and adlii ns brought by virtue of ftat. 8 
Geo. I. c.-for the recovery of any pecuniary pe¬ 

nalty, or fum of money, for offences commited againft 
any law for the better prefervation of the game, fhall 
be brought before the end of the lecond term after the 
offence committed. 

By 28 Geo. II. c. 12. perfons felling, or expofmg 
to fale, any game, are liable to the penalties inflidted 
by 5 Ann. c. 14. on higglers, See. offering game to 
fale : and g;ame found in the houfe or pofi'eflion of a 
poulterer, faleirnan, fifhmongcr, cook, or paftry-cook, 
is deemed ex poling thereof to faie. 

By 2 Geo. III. c. 19. after the 1 ft June 1762, no 
perfon may take, kill, buy or fell, cr have In his cu- 
ftody, any patriugc, between 12th February and 18: 
September, or pheafant between 1 ft February and 1 ft 
Odtobcr, or heath-fowl between ill January and 20th 
Auguft, or groufe between ift December and 25th 
July, in any year; pheuf-.r.ts taken in their proper 
feafon, and kept in mews, or breeding places, except¬ 
ed : and per.ons offending in any of the cafes afore- 
faid, forfeit ^ 1. per bird, to the profecutor, to be re¬ 
covered, with full coils, in any of the courts at Weft- 
minfter. By this adt, likewife, the whole of the pecu¬ 
niary penalties under the 8 Geo. I. c. 19. may be fued 
for, and recovered to the foie ufe of the profecutor, 
with double cofts; and no part thereof to go to the 
poor of the parifh. 

By 5 George III. c. 14. perfons convicted of en¬ 
tering warrens in the night-time, and taking or kill¬ 
ing coneys there, or aiding or a!Ti fling therein, may 
be punilhed by tranfpc,nation, or by whipping, f„.e, 
or imprifenment. Perfons convidted cm this ;kf, not 
liable to be convidted under any former adt. This aft 
does not extend to the cleftroying coneys in the day¬ 
time, on the fca and river-banks in the county of Lin¬ 
coln, See. No fatisfadtion to be made for damages oc- 
cafioned by entry, unlefs they exceed 1 s. It may 
act be improper to mention an adt lately made, and 


not yet repealed, viz. 10 Geo III. c. 19. for preferva- 
tion of the game, which lliows the importance of th.e 
objedt. It is thereby enadted, That if any perfon kill 
any hare, See. between fun-fetting and fun-rifing, or 
ufe any gun, Sec. for deftroying game, fhall for the 
firft offence be imprifoned for any time not exceeding 
fix nor lefs than three months : if guilty of a fecond of¬ 
fence, after convidtion of a firft, to be imprifoned for 
anytime not exceeding 12 months nor lefs than fix ; 
and fhall alfo, within three days after the time of his 
commitment, either for the firft or for any other of¬ 
fence, be once publickly whipped. 

By 25 George III. c. 50. and 31 George III. c. 21. 
every perfon in Great Britain (the royal family ex¬ 
cepted), who fhall, after July ift 1783, ufe any dog, 
gun, net, or other engine, for the taking or deftrue- 
tion of game (not as adting as gamekeeper), fhall de¬ 
liver in a paper or account in writing, containing his 
name and place of abode, to the clerk of the peace or 
his deputy, and annually take out a certificate there¬ 
of ; and every fuch certificate fhall be charged with a 
ftamp-duty of L. 2, 2 s. (and an additional L. 1, 1 s. by 
31 Geo. 111 . c. 21.) making in the whole L. 3, 3 s.— 
Every deputation of a gamekeeper fhall be regiitered 
with the clerk of the peace, and fuch gamekeeper 
fhall annually take out a certificate thereof; which 
certificate fhall be charged with a ftamp duty of 10s. 6d. 
(and an additional 10 s. 6 d. by 31 Geo. III. c. 21.), 
making in the whole L. 1, 1 s.—The duties to be un¬ 
der the management of the commiflioners of the ftamp- 
office. 

From and after the faid ift of July 1783, the clerk 
of the peace fhall annually deliver to perfons requiring 
the fame, duly ftamped, a certificate or licence ac¬ 
cording to the form therein mentioned, for which he 
fhall be intitled to demand 1 s. for his trouble ; and on 
refufal or neglect to deliver the fame, forfeit L. 20. 
—Every certificate to bear date the day when iffued, 
and to continue in fo”ce until the ift day of July then 
following, on penalty of 20 1. 

Aiter the firft day of July 1783, an7 perfon that 
fhall ufe any greyhound, hound, pointer, fetting-dog, 
fpaniel, or other dog, or any gun, net, or engine, for 
taking or killing of gams, without a certificate, is 
liable to the penalty of 20 1 . And it any gamekeeper 
fhall, for the fpace of 20 d iys after the laid ift day of 
July, cr if any gamekeeper there after to be appointed 
ih.il'., for the fpace of 20 days next after fuch ap¬ 
pointment, neglect or refute to regifter l.is deputation 
and take out a certificate thereof, lie is liable to the 
penalty of 20 1. 

Bile clerks of the peace are to tranfmit to the 
ftamp office in London alphabetical lifts of the cei ti- 
ik itcs granted in every year before the ift day of Au¬ 
guft, under penalty of 20 1 . Thefc lifts are to be kept 
at the ftamp-office in London, and there to be in- 
ipc-ted on payment of 1 s. : And the commiflioners of 
the damp duties are, once or eftener in every year, as 
foon as inch lifts are tranfmitted to them, to caufe the 
lame to be pubiifhed in the newfpapers circulating in 
each county, or fuch public paper as they fhall think 
moil proper. 

If any gamekeeper, who fhall have regiftered his 
deputation, and taken out a certificate thereof, lhall 
be changed, and a new gamekeeper appointed in his 
ft cad, the firft certificate is declared null and void, 

stud, 
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and the perfon afting under the fame after notice, is 
liable to the penalty of 20 1 . And any perfon in pur- 
fuit of game, who fhall refufe to produce his certifi¬ 
cate, or to tell his name and place of abode, or fhall 
give in any falfe or fiftitious name or place of abode 
to any perfon requ : ring the fame, who fhall have ob¬ 
tained a certificate, is liable to the penalty of 501. 

The certificates are not to authorife perfons to kill 
game at any time prohibited by law, nor to give any 
perfon any right to kill game, unlefs fuch perfon fhall 
be qualified fo to do by the laws now in being, but fhall 
be liable to the fame penalties as if this aft had not 
palled. [So that though by this aft qualified and 
unqualified perfons are equally included, yet having 
a certificate does not give an unqualified perfon a right 
to kill game : the point of right ftill hands upon the 
former afts of parliament; and any unqualified perfon 
killing game without a certificate, is not only liable 
to the penalty inflifted by this aft, but alfo to all the 
former penalties relating to the killing of game, &c.J 

Witnefles refufing to appear on juftices fummons, 
or appearing and refufing to give evidence, forfeit 10I. 
The certificates obtained under deputations, not to be 
given in evidence for killing of game by a gamekeeper 
out of the manor, in refpeft of which fuch deputa¬ 
tion or appointment was given and made. Perfons 
counterfeiting ft amps to fuller death as felons. 

Penalties exceeding 20 1 . are to be recovered in any 
of his majefty’s courts of record at Weftminfter; and 
penalties not exceeding 201. are recoverable before 
two juftices, and may be levied by diftrefs. The whole 
of the penalties go to the informer. 

Military Laiv. See Military and Marine. 

LAW (John,), the famous projeftor, was the eld- 
eft fon of a goldfmith burgefs in Edinburgh, by E- 
lizabeth Campbell heirefs of Lauriefton near that 'city ; 
and was born about the year 1681. He was bred to 
no bufinefs ; but poffeffed great abilities, and a very 
fertile invention. He had the addrefs, when but a 
very young man, to recommend himfelf to the king’s 
minifters in Scotland to arrange and fit the revenue 
accounts, which were in great diforder at the time of 
fettling the equivalent before the union of the king¬ 
doms. The attention of the Scottifh parliament be¬ 
ing alfo turned to the contrivance of fome means for 
fupplying the kingdom with money, and facilitating 
the circulation of fpecie, for want of which the in- 
duftry of Scotland languifhed; he propofed to them, 
for thefe purpofes, the eftablifhment of a bank of a 
particular kind, which he feems to have imagined 
might iffne paper to the amount of the whole value 
of all the lands in the country: but this fcheme 
the parliament by no means thought it expedient to 
adopt. 

His father dying about the year 1704, Law fuc- 
ceeded to_ the fmall eftate of Lauriefton; but the rents 
being infufficient for his expences, he had recourfe to 
gaming. He was tall and graceful in his perfon, and 
much.addifted to gallantry and finery; and giving a 
kind of ton at Edinburgh, he went commonly by the 
name of Beau Laiv. He was forced to fly his coun¬ 
try, .however, in the midft of his career, in confe- 
quence of having fought a duel and killed his anta- 
gonift ; and in fome of the French literary gazettes it 
is faid that he run off with a married lady. In his 


flight from juftice he vifited Italy ; and was banifhed Law. 

from Venice and Genoa, becaufe he contrived to drain - 

the youth of thefe cities of their money, by his fuperi- 
ority in calculation, that is, by being a cheat and a 
fharper. He wandered over all Italy, living on the 
event of the moll Angular bets and wagers, which feem- 
ed to be advantageous to thole who were curious after 
novelty; but which were always of the moft certain fuc- 
cefs with regard to him. He arrived at Turin, and 
propofed his fyftem to the duke of Savoy, who faw at 
once, that, by deceiving his fubjefts, he would in a 
fhort time have the whole money of the kingdom in his 
pofleflion: but that lagacious prince alking him how 
his fubjefts were to pay their taxes when all their money 
Ihould be gone, Law was difconcerted, not expefting 
fuch a quellion. 

Having been banifhed from Italy, and thus repulfed 
at Turin, Law proceeded to Paris, where he was al¬ 
ready known as a projeftor. In the lifetime of Louis 
XIV. he had tranfmitted his fchemes to Defmareft 
and to Chamillard, who had rejefted them as dan¬ 
gerous innovations. He now propofed them to the 
Due d’Orleans, who defired Noailles to examine 
them, to be as favourable in his report as poflible, and 
to remark fuch of them as were prafticable. Noailles 
called in the afliftance of feveral merchants and bank¬ 
ers who were averfe to the fyftem. Law then propo¬ 
fed the eftablifhment of a bank, compofed of a com¬ 
pany, with a flock of fix millions. Such an inftitu- 
tion promifed to be very advantageous to commerce. 

An arret of the 2d March 1716 eftablifhed this bank, 
by authority, in favour of Law and his aflociates ; two 
hundred thoufand fhares were inftituted of one thou- 
fand livres each; and Law depofited in it to the value of 
two or three thoufand crowns which he had accumulated 
in Italy, by gaming or otherwife. This eftablifhment 
very much difpleafed the bankers, becaufe at the be¬ 
ginning bufinefs was tranfafted here at a very fmall 
premium, which the old financiers had charged very 
highly. Many people had at firft little confidence in 
this bank; but when it was found that the payments 
were made with quicknefs and punctuality, they began 
to prefer its notes to ready money. In confequence of 
this, (hares rofe to more than 20 times their original va¬ 
lue; and in 1719 their valuation was more than 80 times 
the amount of all the current fpecie in the kingdom. But 
the following year, this great fabric of falfe credit fell 
to the ground, and almolt ovei threw the French go¬ 
vernment, ruining fome thouihnds of families ; and it 
is remarkable, that the fame defperate game was play¬ 
ed by the South Sea direftors in England, in the fame, 
fatal year, 1720. Law being exiled as foon as the 
credit of his projefts began to fail, retired to Venice, 
where he died in 1729. 

The principles upon which Law’s original fcheme was 
founded, are explained by himfelf in A Difcoirfe concern¬ 
ing Money and Trade, which he publifhed in Scotland 
where (as we have feen) he firft propofed it. “The 
fplendid but viiionary ideas which are fet forth in that 
and fome other works upon the fame principles (Dr 
Adam Smith obferves), ftill continue to make an im- 
prefllon upon many people; and have perhaps in part 
contributed to that excefs of banking which has of 
late been complained of both in Scotland and in other 
places.” 
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LAW (Edmund), D. D. bifhop of Carlille, was 
born in the parifh of Cartmel in Lancalhire, in the 
year 1703. His father, who was a clergyman, held a 
imall chapel in that neighbourhood ; but the lamily had 
been iltuated at Afkham, in the county of Wellmorc- 


land. He was educated for fome time at Cartmel 
fchocl, afterwards at the free grammar-fchool at Ken¬ 
dal ; from which he went, very well inftrufted in the 
learning of grammar fchools, to St John’s college in 
Cambridge. 

Soon after taking his firft degree, he was elcfted fel¬ 
low of Chrift-college in that univerfity. Luring his refi- 
dence in which college, he became known to the public 
by a Tranflation of Archbilhop King’s Efl’ay upon the 
Origin of Evil, with copious notes ; in which many me- 
taphyfical fubjefts, curious and interefting in their own 
nature, are treated of with great ingenuity, learning, 
and novelty. To this work was prefixed, under the 
name of a Preliminary Diflertation, a very valuable 
piece, written by the reverend Mr Gay of Sidney col¬ 
lege. Our bifhop always fpoke of this gentleman in 
terms of the great eft refpeft. In the Bible and in the 
writings of Mr Locke, no man, he ufed to fay, was fo 
well verfed. 

He alfo, whilft at Chrift-college, undertook and 
went through a very laborious part in preparing for 
the prefs an edition of Stephens’s Thefaurus. His ac¬ 
quaintance, during this his firft refidence in the univer¬ 
sity, was principally with Dr Wgterland, the learned 
mafter of Magdalen college; Dr Jortin, a name known to 
every fcholar ; and Dr Taylor, the editor of Demof- 
thenes. 

In the year 1737 he was prefented by the univerfity 
to the living of Grayftock in the county of Cumber¬ 
land, a reftory of about 3001. a-year. The advowfon 
of this benefice belonged to the family of Howards of 
Grayftock, but devolved to the univerfity, for this turn, 
by virtue of an aft of parliament, which transfers to thefe 
two bodies the nomination to fuch benefices as appertain, 
at the time of the vacancy, to the patronage of a Roman 
catholic. The right, however, of the univerfity was con- 
tefted ; and it was not till after a law-fuit of two years 
continuance that Mr Law was fettled in his living. 
Soon after this, he married Mary the daughter of John 
Chriftian, Efq ; ofUnerigg, in the county of Cumber¬ 
land ; a lady whofe charafter is remembered with ten- 
dernefs and efteem by all who knew her. 

In 1743, he was promoted by Sir George Fleming, 
bifhop of Carlille, to the archdeaconry of that diocele ; 
and in 1746 went from Grayftock to refide at iaikeld, 
a pleafant village upon the banks of the river Eden, 
the reftory of which is annexed to the archdeaconry. 
Mr Law .was not one of thofe who lofe and forget 
themfelves in the country. During his refidence at 
Salkeld, he publiihed Confiderations on the Theory of 
Religion : to which were fubjoined, llefleftions on the 
Life and charafter of Chrift; and an Appendix con¬ 
cerning the ufe of the words Soul and Spirit in ho¬ 
ly feripture, and the ftate of the dead there de- 
feribed. 

Dr Keene held at this time, with the bifhopric of 
Chefter, the mafterfhip of Peterhoufe in Cambridge. 
Defiring to leave the univerfity, he procured Dr Law 
to be elefted to fucceed him in that ftation. This 
took place in the year 1756 ; in which year Dr Law 
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refigned his nrchdeacony in favour of Mr Eyre, a bro¬ 
ther-in-law of Dr Keene. Two years before this, he 
had proceeded to his degree of Doftor in Divinity ; in 
his public exercife for which, he defended the doftrine 
of what is ufually called the “ fleep of the foul.” 

About the year 1760, he was appointed head libra¬ 
rian of the univerfity ; a fituation which, as it pro¬ 
cured an eafy and quick accefs to books, was peculiar¬ 
ly agreeable to his tafte and habits. Some time after 
this, he was alfo appointed cafuiftical profeffor. In 
the year 1762, he fuffered an irreparable lofs by the 
death of his lady; a lofs in itfelf every way afflicting, 
and rendered more fo by the fituation of his family, 
which then confifted of eleven children, many of them 
very young. Some years afterwards, he received fe- 
veral preferments, which were rather honourable ex- 
prefflons of regard from his friends than of much ad¬ 
vantage to his fortune. 

By Dr Cornwallis, then bifhop of Litchfield, after¬ 
wards archbilhop of Canterbury, who had been his 
pupil at Chrift-college, he was appointed to the arch¬ 
deaconry of Staffordlhire, and to a prebend in the 
church of Litchfield. By his old acquaintance Dr 
Green, bifhop of Lincoln, he was made a prebendary 
of that church. But in the year 1767, by the inter¬ 
vention of the duke of Newcaftle, to whofe intereft, in 
the memorable conteft for the high-ftewardlhip of the 
univerfity, he had adhered in oppoiition to fome temp¬ 
tations, he obtained a ftall in the church of Durham. 
The year after this, the duke of Grafton, who had a 
Ihort time before been elefted chancellor of the uni¬ 
verfity, recommended the mafter of Peterhoufe to his 
majelty for the bilhopric of Carlille. This recommen¬ 
dation was made not only without folicitation on his 
part or that of his friends, but without his knowledge, 
until the duke’s intention in his favour was fignified to 
him by the archbilhop. 

In or about the year 1777, our bifliop gave to the 
public a handfome edition, in three volumes quarto, 
of the Works of Mr Locke, with a Life of the Author, 
and a Preface. M. Locke’s writings and charafter he 
held in the higheft efteem, and feems to have drawn 
from them many of his own principles. He was a dif- 
ciple of that fchool. About the fame time he publifh- 
ed a traft, which engaged fome attention in the con- 
troverly concerning fubfeription; and he publifhed 
new editions of his two principal works, with confi- 
derable additions, and fome alterations. 

Dr Law held the fee of Carlille almoft 19 years; du¬ 
ring which time he twice only omitted fpending the fum- 
mer months in his diocefe at the biihop’s refidence at 
Rofe Caftle; a fituation with which he was much pleafed 
not only on account of the natural beauty of the place, 
but becaufe it reftored him to the country', in which he 
had fpent the bell part of his life. In the year 1787 
he paid this vifit in a ftate of great weaknefs and ex- 
hauftion ; and died at Rofe about a month after his ar¬ 
rival there, on the 14th day of Auguft, and in the 
84th year of his age. 

The life of the bifhop of Carlille was a life of incefi 
fant reading and thought, almoft entirely direfted to 
metaphyfical and religious inquiries. Belides the works 
already mentioned, he publiihed, in 1734 or 1735, 
a very ingenious Inquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, 
&c. in which he combats the opinions of Dr Clarke 

and 
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Law. and his adherents on thefe fubjefts: but the tenet by 
which his name and writings arc principally diftin- 
guifhed, is “ that Jefus Chrift, at his second ccming, 
will, by an aft of his power, reftore to life and con- 
feioufnefs the dead of the human fpecies, who-by their 
own nature, and without this interpofition, would re¬ 
main in the ftate of infenfibility to which the death 
brought upon mankind by the fin of Adam had 1 edu¬ 
ced them.” He interpreted literally that faying of 
St Paul, 1 Cor. xv, 21. “ As by man came death, 

“ by man came alfo the refurreftion of the dead.” 
This opinion had no other effeft upon his own mind 
than to increafe his reverence for Chriftianity, and for 
its divine Founder. He retained it, as he did his other 
foeculative opinions, without laying, as many are wont 
to do, an extravagant ftrefsupon their importance, 
and without pretending to more certainty than the fub- 
jeft allowed of. No man formed his own conclufions 
with more freedom, or treated thofe of others with 
greater candour and equity. He never quarrelled with 
any pevfon for differing from him, or confidered that 
difference as a fufficient reafon for queftioning any 
man’s fincerit), or judging meanly of his underftand- 
ing. He was zealouily attached to religious liberty, 
becaufe he thought that it leads to truth ; yet from 
his heart he loved peace. But he did not perceive any 
repugnancy in thefe two things. There was nothing 
in his elevation to his bifhopric which he fpoke of with 
more pleafure, than its being a proof that decent free¬ 
dom cf inquiry was not difeouraged. 

He was a man of great foftnefs of manners, and of 
the mildeft and mod tranquil difpofition. His voice 
was never raifed above its ordinary pitch. His counte¬ 
nance feemed never to have been ruffled; it preferved the 
fame kind and compofed afpeft, truly indicating the 
calmnefs and benignity of his temper. He had an utter 
difiike of large and mixed companies. Next to his 
books, his chief fatisfaftion was in the ferious conver- 
fation of a literary companion, or in the company of 
a few friends. In this fort of fociety he would open 
' his mind with great unrefervednefs, and with a pecu¬ 
liar turn and fprightlinefs of expreffion. His perfon 
was low, but well formed : his complexion fair and de¬ 
licate. Except occafional interruptions by the gout, 
lie had for the greateft part of his life enjoyed good 
health ; and when not confined by that diftemper, was 
full of motion and activity. About nine years before 
his death, he was greatly enfeebled by a fevere attack 
of the gout in iris ftomach ; and a Ihort time after that, 
loft the life of one of his legs. Notwithftanding his 
foi.dnefs for excrcife, he refigned himfelf to this change, 
not only without complaint, but without any fenftble 
diminution of his cheerfulnefs and good-humour. His 
fault (for we are not writing a panegyric) was the 
e eneral fault of retired and ftudious charafters, too great 
a degree of inafti- n and facility in his public ftation. 
The modefty, or rather bafhfulnefs of his nature, to¬ 
gether with an extreme unwilUngnefs to give pain, 
rendered him fometimes lefs firm and efficient in the 
adminiftration of authority than was requifite. But it 
is the condition of human morality. There is an op- 
pofition between fome virtues which feldom permits 
them to fubfift together in perfection. 

’ilie bifhep was interred with due folemnity in his 
cathedral church, in which a handfome monument is 


crcfteu to his memory, bearing the following ir.fcrip- I. 
tion: 

Column® hujus fepultus eft ad pedem 
Edmundus Law, S. T. P. 
per xix fere annos hujufeeecclcfisc Epifcopus. 

In evangelica veritate exquirenda, 
et vindicanda, 

ad extremum ufque feneftutem, 
operam navavit indefellam. 

Quo autem ftudio et affeftu veritatem, 
eodem etlibertatem Chriftianam coluil; 

Religionem fimplicem et incorruptam, 
nift falva libertate, 

Rare non pofi’e arbitratus. 

ObiitAug. xiv. MDCCLXXXVII. 

.ZEtat. lxxxiv. 

L AWBURROWS, in Scots law. Sec Law, 
Part III. N° clxxxiii. 16. 

LAWENBURG, Duchy, a territory of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Lower Saxony, bounded by the 
duchy of Holftein on the north and weft, by the 
duchy of Mecklenburg on the eaft, and by the duchy 
of Lunenburgh, from which it is feparated by the ri¬ 
ver Elbe, on the weft ; being about 85 miles long, 
and zo broad. The chief towns are Lawenburg, Mol- 
L-n, Yv ittemburg, and Ratzeburg. It belongs to the 
eleftor of Hanover. 

Lawenburg, a city of Germany in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, and capital of a duchy of the fame 
name. It is a fmall but populous town, fituated on 
the Elbe, under the brow of a very high hill, from 
whence there is a delightful profpeft over the ad¬ 
jacent country. It has a caftle on an eminence, 
and is convenient for trade. E. Long. 10. 51. N. 
Lat. 53. 36. 

Lawenburg, a town of Germany in Farther Po¬ 
merania, and the chief place of a territory of the fame 
name, belonging to the eleftor of Brandenburg. 

LAWERS, an eminent engraver, who flouriftied 
about the middle of the 16th century. He was a na¬ 
tive of Flanders, and probably ftudied under Paul 
Pontius, whofe ftyle of engraving he frequently imita¬ 
ted. He pofleifed a confiderable fin are of merit: but 
was by no means equal to that great mafter, either in 
the excellency of the handling of the graver, or know¬ 
ledge of drawing. He engraved from feveral painters; 
but his bell works are from the pictures of Rubens. 

LAWES (Henry), a celebrated mufician, and the 
Purcell of his time. He was a fervant to Charles T. 
in his public and private mufic, and fet fome of the 
works of almoft evey poet of eminence in that reign. 
The comus of Milton, and feveral of the lyrics of Wal¬ 
ler, were fet by him ; and both thefe poets have done 
him honour in their verfes. He compofed a confider¬ 
able number of pfalm-tunes [in the Cantica Sacra, for 
three voices and an organ ; and many more of his com- 
pofitions are to be feen in a work called Select airs and 
dialogues; alfo in the Treafury of mufc, and the Mufi- 
cdl companion. He died in i66z. 

Laves (William), was brother to the former, and 
a moft capital mufician. He made above 30 feveral 
forts of mufic for voices and inftruments; nor was 
there any inftruraent then in ufe, but he compofed to 
it as aptly as if he had ftudied that alone. In the mu- 
fical fchool at Oxford are two large manufeript volumes 
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of his worts in fcore for various inftruments. lie was 
a commiffary under general Gerard in the civil war, 
and, to the great regret of the king, was killed at the 
liege of Chefter in 1645. 

LAWLESS court, a court faid to be held an¬ 
nually on King’s Hill at Rochford in Effex, on the 
Wednefday morning after Michaelmas day at cock- 
crowing, where they whifper, and have no candle, 
nor any pen and ink, but only a coal. Perfons who 
owe fuit, or fervice, and do not appear, forfeit double 
their rent every hour they are milling. 

This fervile attendance, Cambden informs us, was 
impofed on the tenants for confpiring at the like un- 
feafonable hour to raife a commotion. The court be¬ 
longs to the honour of Raleigh, and to the earl of 
Warwick j and is called lawlefs , from its being held at 
an unlawful hour. 

LAWINGEN, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Suabia; formerly imperial, but now fubjeft to the 
duke of Neuburg. Here the duke of Bavaria, in 
1704, fortified his camp to defend his country againll 
the Britilh forces and their allies commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough, who forced their intrench- 
ments. It is feated on the Danube, in E. Long. 10. 
29. N. Lat. 38. 32. 

LAWN, a fpacious plain in a park, or adjoining 
to a noble feat. As to the dimenfions of a lawn : In 
a large park, it lliould be as extenfive as the ground 
will permit; and, if poffible, it fhould never be lefs 
than 50 acres: but in gardens of a moderate extent, a 
lawn of 10 acres is iufficient; and in thofe of the 
largeft fize, 15 acres. The belt fituation for a lawn 
is in the front of the houfe: and here, if the houfe 
front the eaft, it will be extremely convenient; but 
the moil defnable afpeft for a lawn is that of the 
fouth-eaft. As to the figure of the lawn, fome re¬ 
commend an exaA fquare, others an oblong fquare, 
fome an oval, and others a circular figure : but nei¬ 
ther of thefe are to be regarded. It ought to be fo 
contrived, as to fuit the ground; and there fiiould 
be trees planted for (Trade on the boundaries of the 
lawn, fo the fides may be broken by irregular planta¬ 
tions of trees, which, if there are not fome good pro- 
fpedts beyond the lawn, fhould bound it on every fide, 
and be brought round pretty near to each end of the 
houfe. If in thefe plantations round the lawn, the 
trees are placed irregularly, fome breaking much for¬ 
warder on the lawn than others, and not crowded too 
clofe together, they will make a better appearance 
than any regular plantations can poflibly do j and if 
there are variety of trees, properly difpofed, they will 
have a good effect; but only thofe which make a fine 
appearance, and grow large, ftraight, and handfome, 
fhould be admitted here. The moft proper trees for 
this purpofe, are the elm, oak, chefnut, and beech ; 
and if there are fome clumps of ever-green trees inter¬ 
mixed with the others, they will add to the beauty of 
the whole, efpecially in the winter-feafon; the bell 
forts for this purpofe are lord Weymouth’s pine, and 
the filver and fpruce firs. 

Lawn, in manufactures, a fine fort of linen, remark¬ 
able for being ufed in the fleeves ofbifhops. 

LAWRENCE (St), the largeft'-river in North A- 
m-erica, proceeding from the lake Ontario, from which 
it runs a courfe of 700 miles to the Atlantic ocean. It 
Vol. IX. 
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is navigable as far as Quebec, which is above 400 Lawfcmia 
miles; but beyond Montreal it is fo full of fboals and 
rocks, that it will not admit large vefTels without dan¬ 
ger, unlefs the channel be very well known. 

LAWSONIA, Egyptian privet : A genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the oftandria clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking with 
thofe of which the order is doubtful. The calyx is 
quadrifid ; the petals four ; the ftamina four in pairs ; 
the capfule is quadrilocular and polyfpermous. There 
are two fpecies, the inermis and fpinofa, both natives 
of India. Some authors take the firft to be the plant 
termed by the Arabians henna or alhenna ; the pulveri- 
fed leaves of which are much ufed by the eaftem na¬ 
tions for dying their nails yellow : but others, Dr Haf- 
felquifl in particular, attribute that effeCf to the leaves 
of the other fpecies of Egyptian privet which bears 
prickly branches. It is probable, that neither fet of 
writers are miflaken, and that the fhrub in queftion is 
a variety only of tire thorny lawfonia, rendered mild 
by culture. 

Alhenna grows naturally and is cultivated through¬ 
out India, as alfo in Egypt, Paleftine, and Perfia. In 
thofe countries, fays Haifelquift, it flowers from May 
to Auguft. The leaves being pulverifed, are made 
with water into a pafte, which the inhabitants of thofe 
countries bind on the nails of their hands and feet, 
keeping it on all night. The deep yellow colour that 
is thus obtained is confiderably permanent, not requi¬ 
ring to be renewed for feveral weeks. It would 
feem that this cuftom is very ancient in Egypt; the 
nails of fome mummies being found dyed in this 
manner. The dried flowers of henna afford a fragrant 
fmell, which, it is affirmed, women with child cannot 


bear. 

LAWYER, fignifies a counfellor, or one that is 
learned or fkilled in the law. See Counsellor, Bar¬ 
rister, and Serjeant. 

LAY, a kind of ancient poem among the French, 
confifting of very fhort verfes. 

There were two forts of lays; the great, and the 
little. The firft was a poem confifting of twelve cou¬ 
plets of verfes, of different meafures. The other was 
a poem confifting of fixteen or twenty verfes, divided 
into four couplets. 

Thefe lays were the lyric poetry of the old French 
poets, who were imitated by fome among the Englifh. 
They were principally ufed on melancholy fiibjefts, 
and are faid to have been formed on the model of the 
trochaic verfes of the Greek and tragedies. 

Father Mourgues gives us an extraordinaiy inftance 
of one of thefe ancient lays, in his Treatife of French 
Poetry : 

. Sur Vappuis du mortde 
■ §>ue faut il qu'onfonde , 

D’efpoir ? 

Cette merprofonde, 

En debris fcconde 
Fait voir 


Calme au matin, I’onde 
Ft /’orage y gruiide 
Le fair. 

Ljir-Brothcrs, among the Romanifls, thofe* piou3 
but illiterate perfons, who 1 devote themfelves in fome 
convent to the fervice oi the religious. They wear a 
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Layers different habit from that of the religious ; but never 
I enter into the choir, nor are prefent at the chapters ; 
a ^ u *' nor do they make any other vow except of conftantcy 
and obedience. In the nunneries there are alfo lay- 
fifters. 

Ljir-Man , one who follows a fecular employment,, 
and has not entered into holy orders. 

LAYERS, in gardening, are tender fhoots or twigsj 
of trees,' laid or buried in the ground, till, having 
ftruck root, they are feparated from the parent-tree, 
and become diftinA plants.-*—The propagating trees by 
layers is done in the following manner : The branches 
of the trees are to be flit a little way, and laid under 
tire mould for about half a foot; the ground fliould 
be firft made very light, and after they are laid they 
Ihould be gently watered. If they will not remain 
eafily in the pofition they are put in, they mult be 
pegged down with wooden hooks : the beft feafon for 
doing this is, for ever-greens, toward; the end of Au- 
guft, and, for other trees, in the beginning of Febru¬ 
ary. If they are found to have taken root, they are 
to be cut off from the main plant the fucceeding win¬ 
ter, and planted out. If the branch is too high from 
the ground, a tub of earth is to be raifed to a proper 
height for it. Some pare off the rhind, and others 
twift the branch before they lay it, but this is not ne- 
ceffary. The end of the layer fhould be about a foot 
out of the ground ; and the branch may be either tied, 
tight round with a wire, or cut upwards from a joint, 
or cut round for an inch or two at the place, and it is 
a good method to pierce feveral holes through it with 
an awl above the part tied with the wire. 

LAYING the land, in navigation, the ftate of 
motion which increafes the diftance from the coaft, 
fo as to make it appear lower and fmaller, a circum- 
Aance which evidently arifes from the intervening con¬ 
vexity of the furface of the fea. It is ufed in contra- 
diAion to raffing the land, which is produced by 
the oppofite motion of approach towards it. See 
Land. 

LAZAR-house, or Lazaretto, a public build¬ 
ing, in the nature of an hofpital, to receive the poor, 
and thofe affliAed with contagious diftempers. In 
fome places, lazarettos are appointed for the perform¬ 
ance of quarantine ; in which cafe, thofe are obliged, 
to be confined in them who are fufpeAed to have come 
from places infeAed-wiih the plague. 

LAYSTOFF, or Low.estoff, a town of Suffolk 
117 miles from London, feems to hang over the fea, 
and its chief bufinefs is fifhing for cod in the north fea, 
and for herring, mackarel, and fprats at home. The 
church being three furlongs off, there is a chapel in the 
plate. Having been a part of the ancient demefnes 
;of the crown, this town has a charter and a feal, 
by the former of which the inhabitants are exempted 
from ferving on juries. Here is a market on Wednef- 
day, and two fairs in the year. Some take this to be 
the moft eaftem part of Britain. 

LAZULJ, or Lapis Lazvls , a fpecies of zeolite 
belonging to the clafs of argillaceous earths. See 
Clay, n° 7. It is of a blue colour. That which is 
of a fine blue inclining to purple, has obtained the 
name of Oriental; but the pale blue is lefs efteemed. 
It is frequently variegated with yellow, and white ftii- 
aing veins and. fpeckles ; which, the common people 


take for gold and filver, though they are in truth no- 1 siuU. 

thing but marcaiites. The lapis lazuli has the follow- - v 

ing properties: 1. It retains its blue colour for a long 
time in a calcining heat; but changes at laft to a 
brown. 2. It melts eafily in the fire to a white frothy 
flag ; which puffs up greatly when expofed to the 
flame of a blow-pipe ; but with a ftrong heat in a co¬ 
vered veftel, it becomes clear and folid, with blue clouds 
in it. 3. It does not ferment with acids; but, if 
boiled with oil. of vitriol, it flowly dilfolves and lofes 
its blue colour. O11 adding a folution of fixed alkali,, 
it precipitates a white earth, which being fcorified 
with borax, yields a filver coloured; regulus, varying in. 
bignefs according to the different fpecimens of the 
Hone. 4. By fcorification with lead, it yields filver, 
fometimes in the quantity of two ounces to a hundred 
weight of the ftone. 5. Oil of vitriol difeovers the 
prefence of filver more certainly in lapis lazuli than fpi- 
rit of nitre. 6. On adding fpirit of fal ammoniac to 
any folution either of crude or calcined lapis lazuli, no 
blue colour is produced; a certain proof that it does 
not depend on copper; which is further confirmed by 
the fixity of the blue colour in tire fire, and the colour 
of the flag or glafs. 7. It is fomewhat harder than 
the other kinds of zeolite, but does not approach to 
the hardaefs of quartz or other filiceous ftones in ge¬ 
neral ; for the pureft and fineft lapis lazuli may be rub¬ 
bed into a white powder by means of fleet, though it 
takes a polilh like marble- 8. When perfeAly calcined, 
it is a little attraAed by the loadftone ; and when fco¬ 
rified with lead, the flag becomes of a greenilh colour, 
not like that produced by copper, but fuch as is always 
produced by iron mixed with a calcareous fubftance. 

Mongez’ Informs us, that fome of the part9 of lapis 
lazuli will ftrike fire with fteel. According to Cron- 
ftedt, it is feldom found pure ; but generally full of 
veins of quartz, limeftone, and marcafite : but for the 
experiments by which the abovementioned qualities 
were determined, the pureft pieces were picked.; fuch 
as had been examined through a magnifying glafs, and 
judged as free from heterogeneous mixture as poffible. 

Our author expreffes a wifh that fuch as are in poffef- 
fion of any quantity of the ftone would make farther 
experiments, in order to determine what fubftance it is 
which produces the blue colour fo conftant in the fire, 
fince it cannot depend either pn copper or iron.; for 
though thefe metals, on certain occafions, give a blue 
colour, yet they never produce any other but what in- 
ftantly vaniflies in the fire, and is deftroyed by means 
of an alkali. “ What is mentioned in feveral books 
(.fays he) can by no means be objeAed here ; fince in 
thefe proceffes.the filver employed is mixed with cop¬ 
per and other fubftances which contain a volatile alka¬ 
li, whereby the blue colour is produced.’' 

In the year 1.761. M. Margraaf publifhed fome ex¬ 
periments on the lapis lazuli; in which he agrees in a 
great meafure with Cronftedt. According to him, the 
lapis lazuli does not contain any copper; but he found' 
in it a calcareous and gypfeous fubftance, though he 
took care to pick out the very pureft bits he could' 
find. Engeftrom, however, is of opinion, that the cal¬ 
careous fubftance is not effential to lapis lazuli; as 
Cronftedt fays, that the lapis lazuli he tried did not 
ferment with acids. He farther mentions, that when difi 
folved in. any of the mineral acids, it always turned 
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l.cachlade, them into a jelly. Some of his experiments alfo feem 
v t0 indicate, that all kinds of lapis lazuli do not con¬ 

tain filver though many of them do. 

The lapis lazuli is found in many parts of the 
world ; but that of Afia and Africa is much fuperior 
both in beauty and real value to the Bohemian and 
German kind, which is too often fold in its place. 

LEACHLADE, a town of Gloucefterfhire, in En¬ 
gland iz miles eaft from Cirencefter, 29 miles from 
Gloucefter, and 60 from London. The river Thames 
waters it on the fouth and eaft fides, and divides it from 
Wiltftjire and Berklhire. The Leach runs through the 
north fide of the parilh. The Thames river is navigable 
for barges of 50 tons burden, but want of water one 
part of the year makes the navigation very uncertain. 
Here is a fmall market on Tuefday, and two fairs in 
the year. The church is a large handfome building, 
with double ailes, fupported by two rows of fluted pil¬ 
lars. 

LEAD, one of the imperfect metals, of a dull white 
colour inclining to blue, the leaft ductile, the leaft 
elaftic, and the leaft fonorous, of the whole, pofieffes a 
confiderable degree of fpecific gravity, reaching from 
11.3 to 11.479. ^ > s found, 

1. Native. Cronftedt and fome other mineralogifts 
have doubted whether native lead was ever found in 
the earth, but the matter is now decided by innumer¬ 
able teftimonies. It appears from the Philofophical 
Tranfadtions for 1772, that fome fmall pieces of native 
lead were found in the county of Monmouth in Wales. 
It is faid alfo to be found in the Vivarrais in France. 
Bomare mentions a curious fpecimen of native lead 
kept in the colledlion of the abbe Nolin at Paris, that 
had been found in the lead mines of Pompean, near 
Rennes in Brittany. It was very malleable, could be 
cut with a knife without crumbling, and eafily melted 
over the flame of a candle. It weighed about two 
pounds; was imbedded in earthy Lad ore of a red- 
dilh colour; and had a flaty vein that went through 
the middle of it. 

2. Lead /par, is fometimes tranfparent, but general¬ 
ly opake, and cryftalized in regular forms of a lami¬ 
nar or ftriated texture. Lead ochre, or native cerufs, 
is the fame fubftance, but in a loofe form, or indurated 
and fhapelefs. Sometimes it is found in a filky form. 
Both contain fome iron, calcareous earth, and clay; 
and both grow red or yellowifti when heated. They 
effervefce with acids, and afford from 60 to 80 or 90 
per cent, of lead. They are found in Brittany, Lor- 
rain, Germany, and England. 

M. Sage, of the royal academy of Paris, pretended, 
that the white lead ore from Poulawen in the county 
of Bretagne in France, was mineralized by the marine 
acid ; but his mi (lake was detedled by the commif- 
fioners of that academy. This ore, according to the 
fame academicians, is compofed of ftriated cryftals, of 
a whitifh pale red or grey colour. There is a lead ore 
of this kind fometimes grey and fometimes yellow, 
which is very heavy. Its ilruflure is either lamellated 
or fibrous, and its laminae can hardly be feparated ; but 
it is friable, and may be cut with a knife. Sometimes 
it is cryftallized ; and fometimes its fibres are extreme¬ 
ly thin, femitranfparent, and have a filky look. They 
effervefce with acids, decrepitate in the fire, and feem 
to lofe the aerial acid by which the lead is mineralifed. 


The fparry lead ore has often a femitranfparency Leg¬ 
like the fparry fluor ; its chryftals being generally ter- v 
minated by hexahedral prifms, or cylindrical columns, 
ftriated, and apparently compofed of a great number 
of filaments. Thefe fparry chryftals are always found 
in the fame places with the galenas or fulphurated lead 
ores ; and feem to be formed from their decompofition 
after the lofs of their fulphur ; fo that it is not unr 
common to find galenas which are beginning to pafs into 
a ftate of white lead. There is a black ore of lead, 
which may be fuppofed to be an intermediate ftate 
betwixt the white lead ore and galena, as it feems to 
be a true white lead tinged by the hepatic vapours of 
the fulphur on its parting from the galena. There is 
alfo a green tranfparent lead, having a more or lefs 
yellowifti eaft. It frequently has no regular form, and 
appears like a kind of mofs. When this green ore is 
cryftallized, it confifts of hexhahedral truncated prifms, 
terminated by fix-fided pyramids, either entire or 
truncated near the bafe. Profeffor Brunnich tells us, 
that the green and the black lead ores from Saxony, 
and the Hungarian blue ores, are prifmatic. Accord¬ 
ing to Kirwan and Mongez, the green lead ores are ei¬ 
ther cryftallized in needles as in Brittany, or in a loofe 
powder as in Saxony; but moftly adhering to and in- 
vefting quartz. They owe their green colour to iron, fel- 
dom containing any copper, and are very rare. Brun- 
nich mentions a fapphire-coloured ore once found among 
fome white lead fpar at Wendifh Lemen. It was ea¬ 
fily melted by the blow pipe. Natural red-lead or mi¬ 
nium has been found in fome Siberian mines. It is 
found either cryftallized, or in fhapelefs maffes, or in 
powder, in which it agrees with the brown or yellow 
ores. Dr J. R. Forfter brought fome of this cryftal¬ 
lized red lead ore from Ruflia. The cryftals were cu¬ 
bical, and the colour feemed rather pale. The red Si¬ 
berian ores are perfectly rhombic; thofe from Bohe¬ 
mia have a cubical or rhomboidal form. Sulphur and 
arfenic have been found in the red ones, but the others 
have not been fufficiently inveftigated. Moft of them- 
effervefce with acids. 

3. Arfenical lead fpar. Conftredt fays that he tried 
,an ore of this kind from an unknown place in Ger¬ 
many, and found that no metal could be melted from 
it by means of the blow-pipe as could be done by 
other fpars; but by doing it in a crucible, that part 
of the arfenic which did not fly off was likewife redu¬ 
ced, and found in the form of grains difperfed, and 
forced into the lead. Another ore fimilar to this, and 
which likewife was not eafily reduced by means of the 
blow-pipe, always ihot into polygonal, but chiefly hexa¬ 
gonal cryftals, after being melted, having fhining fur- 
faces. Profetfor Brunnich obferves, that thefe ores 
effervefce with acids, and contain 40 per. cent, of 
lead. 

4. The lley-glanz . of the Germans contains lead mi¬ 
neralized with fulphur alone, and of this there are two 
or three varieties. At Villach in Auftria there is faid 
to be found a potters lead-ore containing not the fmall- 
eft portion of filver. 

5. Lead mineralifed by the vitrio’ic acid, is. gene¬ 
rally in the form of a white mafs, foluble in 18, times 
its quantity of water. Sometimes it is blackifh, and 
cryftallized in very long ftrias, or in friable ftalaftites ; 
this laft variety efflorefces in the air, and is converted 
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Lead, into a true vitriol of lead. According to Mr Kirwan, 
v it does not effervefee nor is foluble. in other acids, 

but may be reduced by laying it on a burning coal. 
It originates from the decompofition of fulphurated 
lead ores. Dr Withering informs us, that it is found 
in great quantity in the ifland of Anglefey ; but uni¬ 
ted to iron, and not reducible by the blow-pipe or 
charcoal. 

‘ 6. Lead mineralized by the phofphoric acid, ' was 

•lately difeovered by Mr Gahn. It is of a green ifh, yel¬ 
low, or reddiih colour, and does effervefee, with acids. 
After folution in nitrous acid, the lead may be pre¬ 
cipitated from this ore by the vitriolic acid. An 
hufidred grains of lead are produced from 137 of this 
precipitate walked and dried. The decanted liqiior 
•evaporated to drynefs affords the phofphoric acid, from 
which the inflammable compound may be produced 
■by^ diftillation with charcoal. Seven ounces of this 
lead ore from the neighbourhood of Friburg, treated 
in the manner juft mentioned, yielded by diftillation 
-144 grains of phofphorus. A compound fimilar to 
this ore may be obtained by mixing pure phofphoric 
acid (that is, fuch as is combined with the volatile al¬ 
kali, for the foflile alkali in the microcofmic fait hin¬ 
ders the operation) with red lead. 

7. Galena, or potters ore, in which- the metal is 
mineralized by fulphurated filver. According to Mr 
Kirwan it is the moil common of all the lead ores, of 
a bluifh dark lead colour, formed of cubes of a mode¬ 
rate fize, or in grains of a cubic figure, whofe corners 
-have been cut off; its texture lamellar, and its hard- 
nefs varying in different fpecimens. That which is 
' formed into grains is fuppofed to be the richeft in fil- 
-ver; but even this contains only about one or one 
and a half per cent, that is, about 12 or 18 ounces 
per quintal; and the pooreft not above 60 grains. 
•Ores that yield about half an ounce of filver per quin¬ 
tal are barely worth the extrailing.. Different fpeci¬ 
mens alfo vary in the quantity of fulphur they contain, 
from 15 to 2 5.per cent, and that which contains the 
leaft is in fome degree malleable.. The proportion of 
iron in this ore is very fmall, but the lead is from 60 to 
85 per cent. M. Monnet afferts that galena is infoluble 
in the nitrous acid; but Dr Watfon has fhown, that 
it is completely diffolved by the acid when diluted. 
Thefpecific gravity of galena is from 7.000 to 7.780. 
It yields a yellow flag when melted. 

M. Fourcroy ^iftinguilhes feveral varieties of this 
ore. 1. Cubic galena, the cubes ot which are of va¬ 
rious fizes, and found either Angle or in groups; it is 
•often found with the angles truncated, and is common 
at Freyberg. 2. In mafies, without any regular configu¬ 
ration ; very common at St Maire. 3. With large facets. 
It does notcompofe regular cryftals, but is entirely form¬ 
ed of large laminae. 4. With fmall facets, appearing 
like mica, compofed of white and very brilliant feales. 
It is called white filver ore, becaufe it contains a con- 
fiderable quantity of that metal. .5. Small grained 
-galena, fo called becaufe. it lias a very clofe grain. It 
is likewife very rich in filver, and is found with the 
foregoing ore. No galena, excepting that of Ca- 
rinthia, is known to be without filver; but it has 
-been obferved, that thole which.afford the moll filver 
.have the fmalleft facets. 6. Galena cryftallized like 
lead fpar, in hexagonal prifms or cylindrical columns. 


contains little filver, and feems to be merely fpathofe Le&A, 
lead,-mineralized without having left its form. Cry-- ~ v 
ftals of pure fpathofe lead entirely covered with a very 
fine galena, are fometimes found in the fame piece, 
together with others which are changed into galena 
throughout. 

8. Antimonial lead-ore, in which the metal is mine¬ 
ralized by fulphur with filver and regulus of antimony. 

This is of the fame colour with galena, but its tex¬ 
ture is different, being radiated, filamentous or ftria- 
ted. When heated, it yields a white fmoke ; and it af¬ 
fords from 40 to 30 per cent, of lead, and from half an 
ounce to two ounces of filver per quintal. 

9. Pyritous lead-ore, mineralized by fulphur with fil¬ 

ver and a large proportion of iron. This is of a brown 
or yellowifh colour ; of an oblong or ftalafiitical 
form ; friable ; and of a lamellar, ftriated, or loofe 
texture; affording 18 or 20 per cent, of lead at moll, 
which is obtained merely by melting it, the iron de¬ 
taining the fulphur. It is only a mixture of galena 
with the brown pyrites. , • 

10. Lead mineralized by arfenic, was lately difeovered 
in Siberia. It, is of a pale colour externally, but in¬ 
ternally of a deep red. It is for the moil part cry¬ 
ftallized in rhomboidal parallelepipeds, or irregular 
pyramids. Lehman fays, that it contains fiilphur, ar¬ 
fenic, and about 34 per cent, of lead ; and Mr Pallas fays, 
that it contains fome filver alfo. It was found near 
Catherineburg in Siberia; and Lehman fays, that on 
being reduced to powder, it refembled the belt carmine. 

.A fpecimen examined by Mongez was of a yellow- 
greenifh colour, and was found among quartz in the 
fame country, and contained fome arfenic. Both 
thefe, according to M. Magellan, may be eaiily redu¬ 
ced by means of a blow-pipe. 

11. Stony or fandy lead ores, confift either of the cal- 
ciform or the galena kind, intimately mixed and diffu- 
fed through ftones and earth, chiefly of the calcareous 
or barytic genus. To this fpecies Mongez refers the 
earthy lead ore, falfely called native mafficot, found in 
the lead mines of Pompean in Brittany, principally in 
■fiolid pieces. Thefe are either yellowifh or grey: they 
appear bright like glafs-when broken, and effervefee 
with acids; whence it appears that the ore contains 
.fixed air. Sometimes it is mixed with clay. 

12. The mine of Morngenftem at Freyberg has 
a peculiar variety of lead-ore containing filver, and 
which deferves to be noticed on account of its yellow- 
ifh-brown colour, and likewife on account of its Angu¬ 
lar figure, which confifts of flender cylinders. Some¬ 
times it is found in dentritical forms, like the knit cobalt. 

Moll of the ores of lead contain filver; and thofe 
kinds of galena which do not, are very icarce. In 
Hungary and Tranfylvania, the lead ore contains a 
quantity of gold as well as filver. Sometimes the pot¬ 
ters ores are found fo poor in filver, that it is not worth 
the expence of extracting it. , Thefe, when free from 
mixtures of the rock, are employed without any fufion 
to glaze earthern ware; and a confiderable trade is 
; carried on in the Mediterranean with fuch ores from 
.the mines of Sardinia and France. 

Lead, expefed to heat, melts long before it is ig¬ 
nited. By a ftrong heat it becomes volatile, and flies 
off in vapours. If fuffered to cool very flowly, and the 
melted portion be poured off from that which, is be¬ 
come 
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come folid, it is found to be crydalli/.ed in quadrangu¬ 
lar pyramids. When melted with the contact of air, 
it foon becomes covered with a grey dull pe licle, which 
by proper management is converted into minium, as 
explained under the article Chemistry; and by this 
operation it becomes heavier by about ten pounds in 
the hundred, though it is faid that at Nuremberg it 
gains twice as much. By too much heat minium lofes 
its beautiful red colour, and allumes that of a pale yel¬ 
low: by a heat (till more violent, it melts into a tranf- 
.parent glafs, fo fufible, that it penetrates the crucible 
and efcapes. But if one part of fand be added to 
three parts of calx of lead, the fand melts, by the aflid- 
ance of the calx, into a beautiful amber-coloured glafs. 
With.two parts of lead and one of fand, it refembies a 
topaz. A fimilar quantity of the calx of lead, added 
to common glafs, does not alter its tranfparcnce, but 
gives it a greater degree of weight, and more efpecialiy 
a kind of undtuoui'nefs, which renders it capable of be¬ 
ing cut and polilhed more eafily without breaking. 
This glafs is very proper for making achromatic lenfes ; 
but is fubjedt to veins, and to have a gelatinous ap¬ 
pearance. “ The Englifh (fays M. Fourcroy) call 
it f inl glafs ; our workmen find great difficulty in fe- 
ledting pieces of any confiderable magnitude, exempt 
from ltrix, in that which is imported from England.” 
This great imperfedtion feems, in Macquer’s opinion, 
to depend on the principles of the glafs not being 
uniformly combined: for that purpofe it is neceflary 
that it fhould be kept in fufion for a long time ; but 
as the lead would by that means be diffipated, the 
flint-glafs would lofe a part of its denfity and undtu- 
oufnefs, which are its chief merit. 

M. Magellan tells us, that it is the pureft calx of lead 
called minium, made immediately from the metal, and 
the moll pure quartzous fand, with pure mineral al¬ 
kali, or rather with good nitre, that produce, when 
properly melted, the bed flint-glafs. The greater the 
proportion of red-lead, the heavier is the glafs, and 
of courfe its refraction the greater; an efiential rc- 
quifite for fuch glafs as is employed for the lenfes of 
achromatic telefcopes. It mull, however, be obfer- 
ved, that glafs made with lead has the defect of be¬ 
ing of unequal denfity, for want of a perfedt mixture 
of all its parts ; fo that it is extremely difficult to find 
pieces of a few inches diameter among hundred weights 
of this glafs, that fhall be quite free from filaments and 
(trite. By chance the late Mr Dollond’ procured a pot 
of pure flint-glafs, from which he made the admirable 
triple objedl lenfes of three feet and a half focus, 
which have been fo much admired; but no fuch other 
glals has yet been found, though very confiderable 
premiums have been offered for the method of produ¬ 
cing the bed kind of glafs for optical inftruments. 

All the calces of lead, efpecialiy minium, have a 
great attraction for fixed air. If therefore we fliould 
defire a calx of lead in perfedt purity, it mud be kept 
defended from the contact of air, or dightly calcined 
before it is ufed, in order to feparate the fixed air 
it may have abforbed. When expofed to the air, it 
tarnidies in proportion to the dampnefs of the air, 
and contracts a white rud, which is not a pure calx, 
but combined with the fixed air imbibed from the at- 
moiphere. It is not altered by pure water; and there¬ 


fore we mud conclude, that die whitifli crud with 
which the internal part of lead pipes through which 
water runs is uluaily covered, mud be owing to the 
faline fubdances contained in die water. 

“ All the phenomena of the calcination of lead 
(fays M. Magellan), and of its reduction to the metal¬ 
lic date, finow that it has the fmnlled adhedon to phlo- 
gidon; as appears by die dmple aiflion of fire, which 
ieparates both, whild their attraction is equally quick 
in its reduction to the metallic date A common wa¬ 
fer, which owes its colour to red-lead, by being burn¬ 
ed in the dame of a candle, immediately exhibits pure 
globules or little drops of the metal. The readinefs 
with which lead parts with its phlogidon is drown by 
the curious experiment lately performed at Paris by 
Doctor Luzuriagu petitioner of the court of Spain. 
He put four ounces of lead-fhot wetted with water 
into a pint-bottle filled with atmofpheric air, and clo- 
fed with a dopplc. Having fiiaken it feveral times, 
a black powder was produced, which foon turned 
white: on opening the bottle at the end of 24 hours, 
the air was found to have lod a fifth part of its bull:, 
and to have become phlogidicated. Dephlogiflicated 
air was dill more reduced in bulk ; but the contrary 
took place when inflammable air was employed.” 

Cauflic alkaline lixivia, boiled on lead, difi’olve a 
fmall quantity of it, and corrode more. It has been 
obferved, that plants do not thrive fo well in leaden as 
in earthen veffels. 

In Holland, and perhaps in other places, it has 
been cuflomary to correct the mod offendve exprefl’ed 
oils, as that of rape-l'eed and rancid oils of almonds or 
olives, by impregnating them with lead. This dan¬ 
gerous abufe may be difeovered by mixing a little of 
that oil with a dilution of orpiment made in lime- 
water : for, on lhaking them together, and differing 
them to red, the oil, if it has any faturnine tint, will 
appear of an orange red ; but if pure, of a paleyel- 
lowifh one. A fimilar abufe has alfo been praeftifed 
with acid wines, which difi'olve as much of the lead as 
communicates a fweetidi tade. This is difeovered in a 
fimilar manner; and upon this principle is founded the 
liquor probatorius, or ted-liquor. This liquor is nothing 
elfe than a dilution of orpiment or liver of fulphur in, 
lime-water. If a few drops of this dilution be put in a 
glafs of the fofpecled liquor, it will exhibit a precipitati¬ 
on like a dark-coloured cloud. This is owing to the 
attachment of the lead to the fulphur in the orpiment. 
If lead, or its calces, in powder, be mixed with a di¬ 
lution of hepar fulphuris, a decompofition enfues, but. 
the alkali is not thus deprived of its fulphur. Indead 
of this, it is re-converted into vitriolated tartar; the 
lead feizes the phlogidon of the fulphur, and allows 
the vitriolic acid to unite wfith the alkali. 

Lead unites with mod other metals. It cannot, 
however, be united wfith iron: but if both are expo- 
fed to the fire in a proper veffel, the lead fcorifies the 
iron by feizing on its phlogidon; after which it melts 
wfith the calx into a dark-coloured glafs. This pro¬ 
perty which lead pofiefles, of reducing all the irnper- 
fedt metals to a glafs, is .the reafon of its being ufed 
in the purification of gold and diver ; neither of which 
can be touched by it, but remain pure in the bottom 
of the cupel. This procefs is the more, complete by 
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reafon of the great efficacy of lead in diffolvlng earthy 
bodies. In this reipect it is fo powerful a flux, that 
no earthern veffel or crucible can contain it when fufed, 
of whatever materials the veffel be made. A mixture 
of raw and burned clay ftands the adlion of lead for 
the greateft length of time ; but at laft this alfo gives 
way, and is corroded in the fides. 

Litharge, a fort of refufe of lead, is employed in 
the compofition of all the finer glaffes called paftes, 
which are defigned as imitations of precious flones. 
The addition of litharge renders them more folid and 
brilliant. The principal ingredients are the pureft of 
flint, purified alkali, borax, and litharge; the other 
additions, chiefly of metallic calces, are added, mere¬ 
ly for the fake of tinging them with various colours. 

Lead is employed in making of various veffels, as 
eiftems for water, large boilers for chemical and other 
purpofes, &c. It is frequently mixed with tin by the 
pewterers ; a pradtice which M. Fourcroy fets forth 
as very dangerous, and gives the following procefs for 
detecting it: “ Diflolve two ounces of the fufpefled 
metal in five ounces of a good pure nitrous acid. The 
calx of tin is to be waffled with four pounds of diftilled 
'water, and dried, and the water evaporated by the 
heat of a water-bath. By this evaporation nitre of 
lead is procured; which being calcined, the weight 
of the refidue fhows the quantity of metal contained 
in the tin, allowing a few grains for the augmentation 
of weight arifing from calcination, as well as the other 
metallic fubftances, fuch as zinc and copper, which 
the tin under examination may contain. Bayan and 
Charlard by this method afcertained, that fine wrought 
;tin or pewter contains about 10 pounds of lead in 
the 100; and that the common tin fold in France un¬ 
der that name, often contains 25 pounds in the fame 
quantity; an enormous dofe, fufficient to expofe thofe 
who ufe veffels made of this compofition to the great- 
eff danger.” 

There are feveral methods ufed by pewterers to dis¬ 
cover the finenefs of tin. This is done in fome cafes 
by Ample infpedlion, the judgment being a (lifted by 
the weight and noife produced in bending the metal. 
But the belt method is by trying the fpecific gravity 
of the metal; which will difcover a very fmall quantity 
of lead, the difference betwixt the two metals being fo 
confiderable. 

Lead, when taken into the human body, is pro- 
dudtive of various diforders, particularly a dangerous 
kind of colic terminating in a palfy; and as all the 
common earthen ware is glazed with minium, the ufe 
of it cannot be fuppofed to be void of danger in all 
cafes. Fountains, or veffels of lead which contain 
water, often communicate a noxious quality to it 
when fuffered to remain long full. Its vapour is dan¬ 
gerous to the workmen who melt it, and the fumes 
falling upon the graf-f render it poifonous to the cattle 
Who eat it; the fifh who inhabit the waters near 
fmelting houfes foon die, nor is it fafe for any ani¬ 
mal to drink of it. In cafes of poifonir./ by lead, an- 
timonial emetics are recommended. Navier preferibes 
liver of fulphur and hepatic Waters. The internal ufe 
<of lead is certainly dangerous, though it is often pre- 
icribed in medicine; and even the external ufe of it is 
not altogether fafe. Certain it is, that all workmen 
who deal much m lead, are fubjefr to the cholic a- 


bovementioned from the habitual contaft of the me¬ 
tal or its calces, even though they neither take it in¬ 
ternally, nor are expofed.to its fumes. 

Black- 1 ,fad (Plumbago), a genus of inflammable 
fubftances, frequently confounded with molybdtma ; the 
appearance of which is nearly the fame, though the 
qualities are very different. Black-lead, when pure, is 
extremely black; but when frefh cut, appears of a 
bluilh white, and ftiining like lead. It is micaceous, 
and minutely fcaly; eafily broken, and of a granular 
and dull appearance when broken. Its tradfc on paper 
is much darker than that of molybdasna, which has a 
fine filvery appearance; by which means they are ea¬ 
fily diftinguilhed from one another. Black-lead is too 
foft to ftrike fire with fteel: it is infoluble in acids; 
but in a very ftrong fire, when expofed to the air at 
the fame time, it is entirely volatile, leaving only a little 
iron and a fmall quantity of filiceous earth. It may 
be decompofed by deflagration with nitre; but the 
common fluxes are not capable of procuring its fufion. 
Its fpecific gravity is from t.987 to 2,267. According 
to Scheele, this fubftance confifts of phlogifton com¬ 
bined with aerial acid; but M. Pelletier has fhown. 
that when pure it neither produces fixed nor inflam¬ 
mable air; both which, when found, are entirely owing 
to the fubftances that are mixed with it. Mr Scheele 
fays, that one part of plumbago requires ten of nitre* 
to decompofe it, but charcoal only five. The conclu- 
fion drawn from hence, w*. that plumbago contains 
twice as much phlogifton as charcoal, however, is by 
no means juft; for the phlogifton may be defended 
from the aftion of the nitre, by means we cannot pof- 
fibly know, in the one and not in the other, Dr Prieft- 
ley’s experiments on the diffipation of charcoal into 
inflammable air alfo fhow, that charcoal is little or 
nothing elfe than mere phlogifton, fo that no fubftance 
whatever can contain more. From fchefe experiments 
Mr Kirwan concludes, that 100 parts of plumbago 
contain 67 of phlogifton ; becaufe 100 grains of nitre 
contain 33 of real nitrous acid; all of which are de¬ 
compofed when it receives as much phlogifton as is ne- 
ceffary to convert it into nitrous acid, or a little more. 
But 33 grains of nitrous acid are converted into ni- 
trous air by 67 grains of phlogifton ; the remaining 3 3 
parts may be water, or other volatile fubftance. By 
the experiments of Meffrs Gahn and Hielm, it appears, 
that 100 grains of plumbago, calcined in a muffle, loft 
90 grains in weight; the remainder being a ferrugi¬ 
nous earth, and the fulphureous fmell fhowed that it 
contained fome pyrites, both which were accidental to 
the black lead. M. Pelletier, however, as has already 
been hinted, affirms, that plumbago is volatilized in a 
ftrong fire, without producing any aerial vapour what¬ 
ever ; whence we muft conclude, that the plumbago 
ufed by Scheele had not been quite pure. In clofe vef¬ 
fels, however, all agree, that black lead fuftains a vehe¬ 
ment fire for a long time without any fctifible diminu¬ 
tion of weight. This is (imilar to charcoal; which 
for a long time was fuppofed to be indeftruftible in 
clofe veffels: but Dr Prieftley has fhown, that in a 
very violent fire, in clofe veffels, charcoal begins to 
emit inflammable air, and continues to do f@ without 
any end of the procefs that he could perceive ; whence 
it is probable, that in this way alfo charcoal might be 
entirely difperfed, provided we could find veffels capable 
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Lead, of fuftaining fuch a long and vehement heat. No ex- 
*" v periments have been made with black-lead in this way, 
either with the folar heat in vacuo, or with a violent 
heat in an iron or other veflel capable of relifting a 
long continued heat. 

Cronftedt, when treating of this mineral, obferves, 
that “ Mr Pott examined it in clofe veflels, and Mr 
Quift in an open fire ; from which difference in the 
mode of treatment, different notions had arifen: be- 
caufe the black-lead, when treated in clofe veflels, or 
when immediately put into a ftrong charcoal fire, is 
almoft unalterable ; but in a calcining heat, becomes 
almoft entirely volatile. This is the cafe with feveral 
of the other mineral phlogiftons; and from this we 
may in general learn, how neceflary it is to examine 
the mineral bodies by many and different methods, 
and to endeavour to multiply the experiments more 
than has hitherto been done.” 

With regard to the redufth-p of metallic calces, 
which ought to be accomplilhed by this phlog'tftic fub- 
ftance, M. Pelletier affirms, that it cannot be done un- 
lefs the black-lead he mixed with fixed alkali, in the 
fame manner as when charcoal is employed in fuch cir- 
cumftances. It cannot be combined with iron, as 
Bergman aflerts ; nor with any other metal, though it 
may be limply interfperfed betwixt its particles. M. 
Pelletier indeed owns that there is a kind of plumbago 
found fwimming over the melted iron in large furna¬ 
ces where iron-ores are fmelted ; but he thinks, that 
this muft have been naturally mixed with the mineral. 
It is alfo the only known plumbago of a very diftinct 
lamellar form ; as he obferved in the pieces obtained 
from the iron works at Valiancy in the French pro¬ 
vince of Berry. 

Black-lead is found of different kinds ; viz. i. Of a 
fteel-grained and dull texture ; naturally black, but 
when rubbed affording a dark lead colour. 2. Of a 
granulated and fcaly appearance at the fame time. It 
is found in different countries, as Germany, France, 
Spain, the Cape of Good Hope, and America; but 
generally in fmall quantities, and of very different qua¬ 
lities. The belt fort, however, and the fitteft of all 
for making pencils, is that met with in the county of 
Cumberland in England. It is found in fuch plenty 
at a place called Borrowdale in Scotland, that hence 
not only the whole illand of great Britain, but the whole 
continent of Europe, may be faid to be fupplied. “ L 
have feen (fays M. Magellan) various fpecimens from 
different countries; but their coarfe texture and bad 
quality cannot bear any comparifon with that of Bor¬ 
rowdale; though it fometimes, but feldom, contains 
pyritaceous particles of iron. It is but a few years 
ago, that this mine feemed to be almoft exhaufted ; 
but by digging feme few yards through the ftrata un¬ 
derneath, according to the advice of an experienced 
miner, whofe opinion had been long unattended to, a 
very thick and rich vein of the beft black-lead has 
been difeovered, to the great joy of the proprietors 
and advantage of the public.” 

The principal ufe of black-lead is for making pen¬ 
cils for drawing; which have the advantage of mark¬ 
ing paper very diftimftly for a time, though their traces 
may afterwards be entirely rubbed out by foft bread 
or elaftic gum. To form the pencils, the lead is cut 
into thin parallelepipeds, and put into quadrangular 
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grooves cut in pieces of cyprefs wood'; and a ft;'- ucing Lead, 
glued over, they are worked into fmall cylinders like L«* f ‘ 
quills. A coarfer kind are made by working up the 
powder of black-lead with fulphur, or fome mucilagi¬ 
nous fubftance; but thefe anlwer only for carpenters, 
or fome very coarfe drawings. One part of plumbago 
with three of clay, and fome cows hair, make an ex¬ 
cellent coating for retorts, as it keeps its form even 
after the. retorts have melted. The famous crucibles of 
Ypfen are formed of plumbago mixed with clay. Thefe- 
are known in Britain by the name of Heffian cruci¬ 
bles ; but a manufa&ure of the fame kind is now efta- 
blifhed at Chelfea in the neighbourhood of London, 
where crucibles are manufaftured nearly of the fame 
quality with the foreign ones. The powder of black- 
lead ferves alfo to cover the (traps of razors ; and it 
is with it that the caft-iron work, fuch as ftoves, &c. 
receive a glofs on their furfacc. An application, how¬ 
ever, perhaps as ufeful as any other, is that of black-lead 
to fmooth the furfaces of wooden work which are fub- 
jefled to much fri&ion, as wooden ferews, packers 
prefles, &c.; neither greafy nor oily fubftances, nor 
foapy ointments, produce fuch a good effeft upon 
them. 

Milled Lead. See Chemisty, n° IZ19. 

Poifon of Lead. See Poison. 

Sheet Lead. See Plumbery. 

LEAF, a part of a plant extended into length and 
breadth in fuch a manner as to have one fide diftin- 
guilhable from the other. This is Miller’s definition. 

Linnaeus denominates leaves “ the organs of motion, 
or mufcles of the plant.”—The leaves are not merely 
ornamental to plants ; they ferve very ufeful purpofes, 
and make part of the organs of vegetation. 

The greater number of plants, particularly trees, 
are furnifhed with leaves : in muthrooms, and ihrubby 
horfe-tail, they are totally wanting. Ludwig defines 
leaves to be fibrous and cellular procefles of the plant, 
which are of various figures, but generally extended 
into a plane membranaceous or (kinny fubftance. They 
are of a deeper green than the foot-ftalks on which 
they (land, and are formed by the expanfion of the 
veflels of the (talk, among which, in feveral leaves, 
the proper veflels are diftinguifhed by the particular 
tafte, colour, and fmell, of the liquors contained with¬ 
in them. 

By the expanfion of the veflels of the (talk, are pro¬ 
duced feveral ramifications or' branches, which, crofs- 
ing each other mutually, form a kind of net; the 
mefties or interftices of which are filled up with a ten¬ 
der cellular.fubftance, called the pulp, pith, or paren¬ 
chyma. This pulpy fubftance is frequently conlumed 
by certain fmall infetts, whilft the membranous net 
remaining untouched exhibits the genuine (keleton of 
the leaf. 

The net in queftion is covered externally with an 
epidermis or fcarf-fkin, which appeat s to be a conti¬ 
nuation of the fcarf-fkin of the ftalk, and perhaps 
of that of the Item. M. Defauflure, a judicious na- 
turalift, has attempted to prove, that this fcarf-fkin, 
like that of the petals, is a true bark, compofed itfelf 
of an epidermis and cortical net; thefe parts feem to 
be the organs of perfpiration, which ferve to diflipate 
the fuperfluous juices. 

The cortical net is &rni(hed, principally on the 
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furl ace oi the.leaf, with a gieat number of fuckers or 
abforber.t veffck, deihned to imbibe the humidity of 
the air. The upper lurface,. turned towards heaven, 
ferves as a defence to the lower, which looks down¬ 
ward ; and this difpofition is fo eiiential to the vege¬ 
table economy, that, if a branch is overturned in fuch 
a manner as to deftroy the natural diredtion of the 
leaves, they will, ot themfelves, in a very fhorttime, 
refume their former poiition ; and that as often as the 
branch is thus overturned. 

Leaves, then, areufefuland neceffary organs ; trees 
perifh when totally divefted of them. In general, 
plants ftript of any of their leaves, cannot lhoot vigo- 
roufly ; witnefs thofe which have undergone the de¬ 
predations of infects : witnefs, like wife, the very com¬ 
mon pradtife of {’tripping off fome of the leaves from 
plants, when we would fufpend their growth, or di- 
minifh the number of their fhoots. This method is 
lometimes obferved with corn and the efculent grades ; 
and, in cold years, is pradtifed on fruit-trees and vines, 
to render the fruit riper and better coloured : but in 
this cafe it is proper to wait till the fiuits have acquired 
their full bulk, as the leaves contribute greatly to their 
growth, but hinder, when too numerous, that exquifite 
rectifying of the juices, which is fo neceflary to render 
them delicious and palatable. 

When vegetation ceafes, the organs of perfpiration 
and ivffpiration become fuperfluous. Plant.!, there¬ 
fore, are not always adorned with leaves: they pro¬ 
duce new ones every year ; and every year the greater 
part are totally divefted of them, and remain naked 
during the winter. Se Plant. 

Lea r- Life El. See Cimex. 

Leaf, in clocks and watches, an appellation given, 
to the notches of their pinions. 

GoM-Leaf, uftu.lly fignifies fine gold beaten into 
plates of an exceeding thinnefs, which are well known 
in the arts of gilding, &c. The preparation of gold- 
leaf, according to Dr Lewis, is as follows. 

“ The gold is melted in a black-lead crucible, with 
fome borax - , in a wind-furnace, called by the workmen 
a wind-hole : as foon as it appears in perfeft fufion, it 
is poured out into an iron ingot mould, fix or eight 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch, wide, pre- 
vioufiy greafed, and heated, fo as to make the tallow 
run and fmoke, but not to take flame. The bar of 
gold is made red-hot, to burn, off the undtuous matter, 
and forged on an anvil into a long plate, which is fur¬ 
ther extended, by being pafied repeatedly between 
polillied fteel rollers, till it becomes a ribbon as thin 
as paper. Formerly the whole of this extenfion was 
procured by means of the hammer, and fome of the 
French workmen are ftill faid to follow the fame 
pradlice : but tire ufe of the flatting-mill both abridges 
the operation, and renders the plate of more uniform, 
thicknefs. The ribbon is divided by compaffes, and 
cut with fheers into equal pieces, which confequently 
are of equal weights : thefe are forged on an anvil till 
they are an inch fquare; and afterwards well nealed, 
to corredt the rigidity which the metal has con¬ 
tracted in the hammering and flatting. Two ounces 
of gold, or 960 grains, the quantity which tire work¬ 
men ufually melt at a time, make 150 of thefe fquares, 
whence each of them weighs fix grains and two fifths ; 
and as 902 grains of gold make a cubic inch, tire 
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thicknefs of tire fquare plates is about the 766th part Gold Irtf 
of an inch. --- 

“ In order to the further extenfion of thefe pieces 
into fine leaves, it is neceffary to interpofe fome fmooth 
body between them and the hammer, for foftening its 
blow, and defending them from the rudenefs of its 
immediate adtion : as alfo to place between every two 
of the pieces fome proper intermedium, which, while 
it prevents their uniting together, or injuring one 
another, may fuffer them freely to extend. Both thefe 
ends are anlwered by certain animal membranes. 

“ The gold-beaters ufe three kinds of membranes; 
for the outfide cover, common parchment made of 
fheep-fkin; for interlaying with the gold, firft the 
fmootheft and clofeft vellum, made of calf-fkin ; and 
afterwards the much finer {kins of ox-gut, ftript off 
from the large ftraight gut flit open, curioufly pre¬ 
pared on purpofe for this ufe, and hence called gold¬ 
beater’sJkin. The preparation of thefe laft is a diftinct 
bufinefs, pradtifed by only two or three perfons in the 
kingdom, fome of the particulars of which I have not 
fatisfadlorily learned. The general procefs is faid to 
confift, in applying one upon another, by the fmooth 
fides, in a moift {fate, in which they readily cohere 
and unite infeparably; ftretching them on a frame, 
and carefully feraping off the fat and rough matter, fo 
as to leave only the fine exterior membrane of the gut; 
beating them between double leaves of paper, to force 
out what undhiofity may remain in them; moiftening 
them once or twice with an infufion of warm ipices ; 
and laftly, drying and preffing them. It is faid, that 
feme calcined gypfum, or plafter of Paris, is rubbed 
with a hare’s foot both on the vellum and the ox-gut 
fkins, which fills up luch minute holes as may happen 
in them, and prevents the gold-leaf from flicking, as 
it would do to the Ample animal-membrane. It is 
obfervable,. that, notwithftanding the vaft extent to 
which the gold is beaten between thefe fkins, and the 
great tenuity of the fkins themfelves, yet they fuftain 
continual repetitions of the procefs for feveral months, 
without extending or growing thinner. Our work¬ 
men find, that, after 70 or 80 repetitions, the fkins, 
though they contract no flaw, will no longer permit 
the gold to extend between them ; but that they may 
be again rendered fit for ufe by impregnating them 
with the virtue which they have loft, and that even 
holes in them may be repaired by the dexterous appli¬ 
cation of frefh pieces of fkin ; a microfcopical exami¬ 
nation of fome fkins that had been long ufed plainly 
fhowed thefe repairs. The method of reftoring their 
virtue is faid in the Encyclopedic to be, by interlaying 
then? with leaves of paper moiilened with vinegar 
white-wine, beating them for a whole day, and after¬ 
wards rubbing them over as at firft with plafter of 
Paris. The gold is faid to extend between them more 
eafily, after they have been ufed a little, than when 
they are new. 

“ The beating of the gold is performed on a fmooth 
block of black marble, weighing from 200 to 600 
pounds, the heavier the. better; about nine inches 
fquare on the upper furface, and fometimes lefs,-fitted 
into the middle of a wooden frame, about two feet' 
fquare, fo as that the furface of the marble and the- 
frame,form one continuous plane. Three of the fides 
are fumilhed with a high ledge ; and the front, which 
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Gold-Leaf, is open,,has a leather flap faftened to it, which the 

--“- gold-beater takes before him as an apron, for prefer- 

* ving the fragments of gold that fall off. Three ham¬ 
mers are employed, all of them with two round and 
fomewhat convex faces, though commonly the work¬ 
man ufes only one of the faces : the firft, called the 
cntch-harnmer, is about four inches in diameter, and 
weighs 15 or 16 pounds, and fometimes 20, though 
few workmen can manage thole of this lad fize ; the 
fecond, called the Jhoderlng-hammer , weighs about 12 
pounds, and is about the fame diameter : the third 
called the gold-hammer, or Jhilfhing hammer, weighs 10 
or 11 pounds, and is nearly of the fame width. The 
French ufe four hammers, differing both in fize and 
fliape from thofe of pur workmen : they have only one 
face, being in figure truncated cones. The firft has 
very little convexity, is near five inches in diameter, 
and weighs 14 or 15 pounds : the fecond is more con¬ 
vex than the firft, about an inch narrower, and fcarcely 
half its weight: the third, ftill more convex, is only 
about two inches wide, and four or five pounds in 
weight: the fourth or finilhing hammer is near as 
heavy as the firft, but narrower by an inch, and the 
moft convex of all. As thefe hammers differ fo re¬ 
markably from ours, I thought proper to infert them, 
leaving the workmen to judge what advantage one fet 
may have above the other. 

“ A hundred and' fifty of the pieces of gold are 
interlaid with leaves of vellum, three or four inches 
fquare, one vellum leaf being placed between every 
two of the pieces, and about 20 more of the vellum 
leaves on the outfides ; over thefe is drawn a parch¬ 
ment cafe, open at both ends, and over this another in 
a contrary direction, fo that the affemblage of gold 
and vellum leaves is kept tight and clofe on all tides. 
The whole is beaten with the heavieft hammer, and 
every now and then turned upfide down, till the gold, 
is ftretched to the extent of the vellum ; the cafe being 
from time to time opened for difcovering how the ex- 
tenfion goes on, and the packet, at times, bent and 
rolled as it were between the hands, for procuring fuf- 
ficient freedom to che gold, or, as the workmen fay, 
to make the gold work. The pieces, taken out from 
between the vellum leaves, are cut in four with a fteel- 
knife ; and the 600 divifions, hence refulting, are in¬ 
terlaid, in the fame manner, with pieces of the ox-gut 
fkins five inches fquare. The beating being repeated 
with a lighter hammer till the golden plates have again 
acquired the extent of the ikins, they are a fecond 
time divided in four : the inftrument ufed for this di- 
vifion is a piece of cane cut to an edge, the leaves be¬ 
ing now fo light, that the moifture of the air or breath 
condenfing on a metalline knife would occafion them 
to ftick to it. Thefe laft divifions being fo numerous, 
that the ficins neceffary for interpofing between them 
would make the packet too thick to be beaten at 
once, they are parted into three parcels, which are 
beaten feparately, with the fmalleft hammer, till they 
arc ftretched fur the third time to the fize of the 
fkins : they are now found to be reduced to the great- 
6ft thinnei's they will admit of; and indeed many of 
them, beiore this period, break or fail. The French 
workmen, according to the minute detail of this pro- 
cefs, given in the Encyclopedic , repeat the divifion and 
the beating once morebut as the fquares of gold, 
Vol. IX. 


taken for the firft operation, have four times the area Gold-Leaf, 
of thofe ufed among us, the numberef leaves from an. ' v ’ 
equal area 'is the fame in both methods, via. 16 from 
a fquare inch. In the beating, however Ample the 
procefs appears to be, a good deal of addrefs is requi¬ 
site, for applying the hammers fo as to extend the 
metal uniformly from the middle to the fides : one im¬ 
proper blow is apt not only to break the gold leaves, 
but to cut the fkins. 

“ After the laft beating, the leaves are taken up by 
the end of a cane inftrument, and, being blown flat on 
a leather-cufhion, are cut to a fize, one by one, with a 
fquare frame of cane made of a proper fharpnefs, or 
with a frame of wood edged with cane : they are then 
fitted into books of 25 leaves each, the paper of which 
is well fmoothed, and rubbed with red-bole to preverit 
their flicking to it. The 1 French, for fizing the leave's, 
ufe only the cane-knife; cutting them firft ftraight on 
one fide, fitting them into the book by the ftraight 
fide, and then paring off the fuperfluous parts of the 
gold about the edges of the book. The fize of the 
French gold leaves is from fomewhat lefs than three 
inches to three and three quarters fquare ; that of ours. 

From three inches to three and three-eighths. 

“ The procefs of gold-beating is confiderably in¬ 
fluenced by the weather. In wet weather, the fkins 
grow fomewhat damp, and in this ftate make the ex- 
tenfion of the gold more tedious : the French are faid 
to dry and prefs them at every time of ufing; with 
care not to overdry them, which would render them 
unfit for farther fervice. Our workmen complain 
more of froft, which appears to affedt the metalline 
leaves themfelves: in froft, a gold-leaf cannot eafily 
be blown flat, but breaks, wrinkles, or runs together. 

“ Gold-leaf ought to be prepared from the fineft 
gold ; as the admixture of other metals, though in too 
fmall a proportion to fenfibly affedt the colour of the 
leaf, would difpofe it to lofe of its beauty in the air. 

And indeed there is little temptation to the workman 
to ufe any other ; the greater hardnefs of alloyed gold 
occafioning as much to be loft in point of time and 
labour, and in the greater number of leaves that break, 
as can be gained by any quantity of alloy that would 
not be at once difcoverable by the eye. All metals 
render gold harder and more difficult of extenlion : 
even filver, which in this refpedt feems to alter its qua¬ 
lity lefs than any other metal, produces with gold a 
mixture fenfibly harder than either of them feparately, 
and this hardnefs is in no art more felt than in the 
gold-beater’s. The French are faid to prepare what 
is called the green gold-leaf, from a compofition of one 
part of copper and two of filver with eighty of gold. " 

But this is probably a miflake: for fuch an admixture 
gives no greennefs to gold; and I have been informed 
by onr workmen, that this kind of leaf is made from 
the fame fine gold as the higheft gold-coloured fort, 
the greenifh hue being only a fuperficial teint indu¬ 
ced upon the gold in fome part of the procefs : this 
greenifh leaf is little otherwife ufed than for the gild- 
ing of certain books. 

“ But though the gold-beater cannot advantageoufly 
diminifh the quantity of gold in the leaf by the ad¬ 
mixture of any mother fubftance with the gold, yet 
means have been contrived, for fome particular pur- 
pofes, of faving the precious metal, by producing a 

5 B kind 
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league, kind of leaf called party gold, whofe bafis is filver, 
~' v ' and which has only a fuperficial coat of gold upon one 

fide ; a thick leaf of filver and a thinner one of gold, 
laid flat on one another, heated and preffed together, 
unite and cohere; and being then beaten into fine 
leaves, as in the foregoing procefs, the gold, though 
its quantity is only about one-fourth of that of the 


fixed up in places of public concourfe, and fometimes League 
read at the folemn games. Some exchanged certain 

or tcjfera upon the occafion, and frequently Leake* 
fent ambaffadors, on fome appointed day to keep them v 
in mind of their engagements to each other. 

The ceremonies of the Romans in making leagues 
were performed by the Feciales. See Feciales. 


filver, continues every where to cover it,,the exten- 
lion of the former keeping pace with that of the lat¬ 
ter. 

LEAGUE, a meafure of length, containing more 
or fewer geometrical paces, according to the different 
ufages and cuftoms of countries. A league at fea, 
where it is chiefly ufed by us, being a land-meafure 
Uioftly peculiar to the French and Germans, contains 
3000 geometrical paces, or three Englifli miles. The 
French league fometimes contains the fame meafure, 
and in fome parts of France it confifts of 3500 paces: 
the mean or common league confifts of 2400 paces, 
and the little league of 2oqo. The Spanifh leagues 
are larger than the French, 17. Spanifti leagues ma¬ 
king a degree, or 20. French leagues, or 69f Englifh 
ftatute-miles. The Dutch and German leagues con¬ 
tain each four geographical miles. The Perfian leagues 
are pretty near of the fame extent with the Spanifti; 
that is, they are equal to four Italian miles : which is 
pretty near to what Herodotus calls the length of the 
Perfian Parafang, which contained 30 ftadia, eight 
whereof, according to Strabo, make a mile. The 
word comes from leuca, or leuga, an ancient Gaulifh 
word for an itinerary meafure, and. retained in that 
fenfe by the Romans. Some derive the word leuca 
from juukoc, “ white;” as the Gauls, in imitation of 
the Romans, marked the fpaces and diftances of their 
roads with white ftones. 

League alfo denotes an alliance or confederacy be¬ 
tween.princes and ftat.es for their mutual aid, either in 
attacking fome common enemy, or in defending them- 
felves. The word comes from liga, which in the cor¬ 
rupt Latin was ufed. for a confederacy : dhm quis cum alio 
Yigatur. 

Leagues, among, the Greeks, were of three forts : 
1. vA, 2 i.vS-»m>i,, or Ei P i m, whereby both parties were 
obliged to ceafe from hoftilicies, without even moleft- 
ing the allies of each other ; 2, E^/^.a^/a, whereby they 
engaged to lend affiftance to each other in cafe of in- 
vaiion ; and, 3. whereby they engaged to 

have the fame iriends and enemies, and to affift each 
other upon all occafions. All thefe leagues were con¬ 
firmed with oaths, and imprecations, and facrifice.s. 
The viaims moft generally ufed were a boar, ram, or 
goat, fometimes alPthree ; and fometimes bulls and 
lambs. They cut out the tefticles of the animal,, and 
flood upon them while they fwore ; and fome of the 
hair of the victim wasdiftributed to all prefent. Then 
they cut the animal’s throat, which was called o?««« 

in Latin, firm fasdus.— This done, they repeat¬ 
ed their oaths and imprecations,, calling the gods, to 
vitnefs the honefty of their intentions.. A libation 
was then made of wine,, which at this time was mixed, 
to imply their ccrijutrction and union while this was 
pouring out, they prayed that, the blood of him who 
fliould break the treaty might be poured out in like 
manner. Upon thefe occafions no part of the vidim 
was eaten. Still further to encreafe the folemnity of 
this obligation, the league was engraven upon brafs. 


Leagues of the Grifons, are a part of Switzerland, 
confiding of three fubdivifions, viz. the upper league* 
the league of the houfe of God, and the league of the 
ten jurifdi&ibns. See the article Grisons. 

The League, by way of eminence, denotes that fa¬ 
mous one on foot in France, from the year 1576 to 
1593. Its intent was to prevent the fucceffion of 
Henry IV. who was of the reformed religion, to 
the crown; and it ended with his abjuration of that 
faith. 

The leaguers , or confederates, were of three kinds. 
The zealous leaguers aimed at the utter deftruction not 
only of the Huguenots, but alfo of the miniftry. The. 
Spanifh leaguers had principally in view ihe transfer¬ 
ring the crown of France to the king of Spain, or the 
infanta his daughter. The moderate leaguers aimed on¬ 
ly at th# extirpation of Calvinifm, without any altera¬ 
tion of the government. 

LEAK, at fea, is a hole in the fhip, through which 
the water comes in. A ftiip is faid to fpring a leak 
when fhe begins to leak or to let in the water. Tlie- 
manner of flopping aleak is to putjnto it a plug wrap¬ 
ped in oakum and Well tarred, or in a tarpawling 
clout, which keeps out the water, or nailing a peice 
of ftieet lead on the place. Seamen fometimes flop a 
leak by thrufting a piece of fait beef into it. The 
fea-water, fays Mr Boyle, being frefher than the brine 
imbibed by the beef, penetrates into its body, and 
caufes it to fwell fo as to bear ftrongly againft the ed¬ 
ges of the broken plank, and thereby flops the influx 
of the water.—A ready way to find a leak in a fhip is 
to apply the narrower end of a fpeaking trumpet to 
the ear, and the other to the fide of the (hip where the 
leak is fuppofed to be; then the noife of the water if- 
fuing in at the leak will be heard diftindlly, whereby it 
may be difeovered. 

LEAKAGE, the. ftate of a veflel that leaks, or lets , 
water or other liquid ooze in or out. 

Leakage, in commerce, is an allowance of 12 Per¬ 
cent. in the cuftc>ms, allowed to importers of wines for- 
the wafte or damage it is fuppofed to have received in, 
the paffage an allowance of. two barrels in 22 is al¬ 
fo made to the brewers of ale and beer by the excife- 
office. 

LEAKE (Richard), mniler-gunnet of England, 
was born at H irwich in 1629, and was bred to the 
fea. At the reftoration,. he was made mafter-gunner 
of the Princefs, a frigate of 50 guns ; and in the firfh 
Dutch war diftmguifhed himfelf by his {kill and bra¬ 
very in two extraordinary a&ions; one againft 15 fail 
of Dutch men of war; and another in 1667 againft two 
Danes in the Baltic, in which the commanding offi¬ 
cers of the Princds being killed.or delperately wound¬ 
ed, the command, according to the rules of war at 
that time, fell to the gunner. In 1669, he was promo¬ 
ted 10 be gunner of the Royal Prince, a firft-rate man 
of war. He was engaged, with his two fons Henry 
and John, in the battle againft Van Tromp, in 1673 ; 
when the Royal Prince had all her malts fhot away,. 

near; 
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near 400 of her men killed and difabled, and moft of 
her upper tier of guns demounted. As Ihe lay thus 
like a wreck, a great Dutch man of war came down 
upon her with two fire-lhips, either to burn or carry 
her off; and Captain Rooke, afterwards Sir George, 
thinking it impoffible to defend her, ordered the men 
to fave their lives, and the colours to be ftruck. Mr 
Leake hearing this, ordered the lieutenant off the quar¬ 
ter-deck, and took the command upon himfelf, fay¬ 
ing, “ The Royal Prince (hall never be given up to 
the enemy while I am alive to defend her.” The un¬ 
daunted fpirit of the brave gunner infpired the fmall re- 
fidue of the {hip’s company w ith refolution : they re¬ 
turned with alacrity to the fight, and under the direc¬ 
tion of this valiant gunner and his two fons funk both 
the fire-lhips, and obliged the man of war to fheer off; 
and having thus laved the Royal Prince, he brought 
her into Chatham. But Mr Leake’s joy in obtaining 
this viftory was damped by the lofs of Henry, his el- 
deft fon, who was killed near him. Soon after, Mr 
Leake was preferred to the command of a yacht, and 
alfo made gunner of Whitehall. In 1677, he obtain¬ 
ed a grant for life of the office of mafter-gunner of 
England, and ftore-keeper of the ordnance at Wool¬ 
wich. By thefe polls he had full fcope for his genius. 
He accordingly, among other things, inventedi the 
cuftiee-piece; and contrived to fire a mortar by the 
blaft of a piece, which has been ufied ever fince. He 
was alfo the principal contriver of what the French 
call infernals, ufed at the bombardment at St Malo’s 
in 1693. hlr Leake had a furprifing geiiius for all in¬ 
ventions of this kind ; and had frequent trials of Ikill 
with French arid Dutch gunners and engineers in 
Woolwich warren, at which king Charles II. and the 
duke of York were often prefent, and he never fail¬ 
ed to excel all his competitors: nor was he lefs {killed 
in the art of making compofitions for fireworks; of 
which he likewife made frequent trials with equal fuc- 
c^fs. 

Leake (Sir John), an Englifh admiral, diftinguilh- 
ed by his bravery and fuccefs, was born in 1656,. and 
was taught mathematics and gunnery by Mr Richard 
Leake his father, who was mafter-gunner of Eng¬ 
land. Entering early into the navy, he diftinguifhed 
himfelf under his father in 1673, in the memorable 
engagement between Sir Edward Spragg and Van 
Tromp, when but 16 years of age ; and being after- 
wardi made captain he iignalized himfelf, among 
other occafions, by executing the defperate attempt of 
convoying fome viiflualers into Londonderry, which 
obliged the enemy to raife the fxege ; and at the fa¬ 
mous battle of La Hogue. In. 1702, being made 
commodore of a fqaadron, he deftroyed the French 
trade and fettlemcnts at Newfoundland, and reftored 
the Englilh to the poffeffion of the whole ifland. On 
his return lie was created rear admiral ; foon after, he 
was made vice-admiral of the blue, and was afterwards 
kivghted. He was engaged with admiral Rook in 
taking Gibraltar : f ion after which, he particularly di¬ 
ftinguifhed himfelf in the general engagement off Ma¬ 
laga ; when commanding the leading fquadron of the 
van, confiding only of fix (hips, he drove that of the 
enemy, confining of 13, oat of the line of battle, fo dif- 
abled that they never returned to the fight. In 1705, 


he relieved Gibraltar, which the French had befieged 
by fea, and the Spaniards by land, fo feafonably, that 
the enemy was to have attacked the town that very night 
in feveral places, and would undoubtedly have made 
themfelves mailers of it. Five hundred Spaniards had, 
by the help of rope-ladders, climbed up the rocks by 
a way that was thought inacceffible. At the fame time 
they had got a great number of boats to land 3000 men 
at the New Mole, who, by making a vigorous affault 
on the fide next the fea, were to draw the garrifon to 
oppofe that attack, while the 500 concealed men rufil¬ 
ed into the town. Thefe being the next day drawn 
by hunger out of their ambufeade, were difeovered ; on 
which Sir John affifting the garrifon with tailors and 
marines, they were attacked with fuch vigour, that, 
though they had taken an oath not to furrender to the 
Englilh, 190 common foldiers and 30 officers took 
quarter; 200 were killed on the fpot; and the reft, 
who endeavoured to make their efcape, fell headlong 
down the rock. He was foon after made vice-admiral 
of the white, and then twice relieved that fortrefs. 
The laft time, he attacked five {hips of the French 
fleet coming out of the bay, of whom two were ta¬ 
ken, and two run alhore and were deftroyed; baron 
Pointi died foon after, of the wounds he received in 
the battle; and in a few days the enemy raffed the 
fiege. In the year 1705, Sir John was engaged in the 
reduftion of Barcelona; and the next year relieved that 
city, when it was reduced to the laft extremity, and 
obliged king Philip to raife the fiege. Soon after he 
took the city of Carthagena; from whence proceed¬ 
ing to Alicant and Joyce, both thefe fubmitted to 
him ; and he concluded the exploits of that year with 
the redu&ion of the city and ifland of Majorca. Up¬ 
on his return home, prince George of Denmark made 
him a prefent of a ring valued at 400 1. and he had the 
honour of receiving 10001. from the queen as a reward 
for his fervices. Upon the unhappy death of Sir 
Cloudefly Shovel, in 1707, he was made admiral of 
the white, and commander in chief of her majefty’s 
fleet; and the next year, furprifing a convoy of the 
enemy’s corn, he fent it to Barcelona, and thus laved 
both that city and the confederate army from the dan¬ 
ger of famine : foon after, convoying the new queen 
of Spain to king Charles her confort, her majefty 
made him a prefent of a diamond ring of 500 pounds 
value. He then proceeded to the ifland of Sardinia, 
which he reduced to the obedience of king Charles ; 
and foon after affifted the lord Stanhope in the conqueft 
of Minorca. Then returning home, he was appointed 
one of the council to the lord high admiral; and in 
1709, was made rear admiral of Great Britain. He 
was feveral times chofen member of parliament for Ro- 
chefter ; and in 1712 conduced the Englilh forces to 
take poffeffion of Dunkirk. But upon the acceffion 
of king George I. he was fuperfeded, and allowed a 
penfion of 600 1 . a-yearl After this he lived privately 
till his death, which happened at his houfe in Green¬ 
wich in 1720. 

Leake (Stephen Martin, Efq;) fon of Captain 
Martin, went through different ranks in the heralds 
office till he came to the garter. He was the firft per- 
fon who wrote profeffedly on Englifh coins, two 
editions of his “Hiftorical Account” of which were 
5 B 2 publilied 


Italic, 
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Leander publilhed by him with plates, under the title of Num- 
II tiii Britannia Hijloria , London, 1726, 8vo; the fe- 

ea ^ cond, much improved, London, 1745, 8vo. He 

v printed, in 1750, “ The life of Sir John Leake, 

knight, admiral of the fleet,” &c. to whom he was 
indebted for a confiderable eftate ; which the Admiral 
devifed to truftees for the ufe of his foil for life ; and 
upon his death to Captain Martin (who married Lady 
Leake’s After) and his heirs: By which means it came 
to the Captain’s fon ; who, in gratitude to the me¬ 
mory of Sir John Leake, wrote an accurate account 
of his life, of which only 50 copies were printed. In 
1766, he printed alfo 50 copies of “ The Statutes of 
the Order of the Garter,” 4to. He died in 1773; 
and was buried in his chancel in the parifli-church of 
Thorp in Effex, of which manor he was lord. 

LEANDER, in poetic hiftory, a young man of 
Abydos in Afta. He ufed to fwim over the Helle- 
fpont by night to viftt Hero his miftrefs, who fet 
forth a light tc> guide him : but in a tempeftuous win¬ 
ter-night he was drowned ; upon which Hero feeing 
him dead on the fliore, call herfelf headlong from the 
tower, and died alfo. See Hero. 

LEAO, in natural hiftory, a mineral fubftance ap¬ 
proaching to the nature of the lapis lazuli., found in 
the Eaft Indies, and of great ufe in the Chinefe por¬ 
celain manufactures, being the fineft blue they are 
poflefled of. This ftone. is found in the ftrata of pit- 
coal, or in thofe of a yellowilh or reddifh earth in the 
neighbour hood of the veins of coal. There are often 
'found pieces of it lying on the furface of the ground, 
and thefe are a fare indication that more will be 
found on dipping. It is generally found in oblong 
'pieces of the ,fize of a fmger, not round, but flat. 
Some of this is very fine, and fome coarfe and of a 
bad colour. The latter is very common ; but the fine 
fort is fcarce, and greatly valued. It is not eafy to 
diftinguilh them at fight, but they are found by ex¬ 
periment ; and the trying one piece is generally fuffi- 
cient for judging of the whole mine, for all that is 
fo und in the fame place is ufually of the fame fort.. 

The manner of preparing it for ufe is this : They 
fir ft walk it very clean, to feparate it from the earth 
or any other foulnefs it may have: they then lay it 
at the bottom of their baking furnaces ; and when it 
has been thus calcined for three or four hours, it is 
taken out, and powdered very fine in large mortars of 
porcelain, with ftone peftles faced with iron. When 
the powder is perfectly fine, they pour in boiling-.ra¬ 
ter, and grind that with the reft, and when it is 
thoroughly incorporated, they add more, and finally 
pour it off after fome time fettling.^ The remainder 
at the bottom of the mortar, which is the coarfer 
part, tlipy grind again with more water; and fio on 
till they have made the whole fine, excepting a little 
dirt or grit. "When this is done, all the lujuors are 
mixed together, and well ftirred. They are fuffered 
*t 0 ftand two or three minutes after this,, and then 
poured off with the powder remaining in them : this 
is fuffered to fubfide gradually, and is tire fine blue 
ufed in their beft works, the common fmalt ferving 
for the blue of all the common china ware. 

HEAP, in mufic, is when the fong does not pro¬ 
ceed by conjoint degrees, as when between each note 

there is an interval of a third, a fourth, fifth, &c. 
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L.EAp-Year. See Year, and Chronology, n° 24. Leaping- 
Lovers-LEAP. See Leu cat a. II 

LEAPING, or Vaulting, was an exercife much . 

ufed both amongft the Greeks, and Romans. The 
Grecians called it A and performed it with weights 
upon their heads and fhoulders. Sometimes they car¬ 
ried the weights in their hatids, which were of differ¬ 
ent figures, but generally oval and made with holes 
or covered with thongs, through which the contend¬ 
ers put their fingers. Thefe weights were called 
Axi-npec. The conteft was who could leap the higheft 
and fartheft. The place from whence they jumped * 
was called and that to which they leaped, 

becaufe the ground was there dug up. 

This exercife was performed in the fame manner by 
the Romans. 

LEAR, the- name of a Britifh king, laid in old 
chronicles to have fucceeded his father Bladud, about 
A. M. 3160. The ftory of this king and his three- 
daughters, is well known from Shakefpeare’s excellent 
tragedy founded On it. 

LEASE, from the French laifer, demittere, “ to 
let,” in law, a demife, or letting of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, unto another for life, term of years, 
or at will, for a rent referved. 

A leafe is either written, called an indenture, deed- 
poll, or leafe in writing j or by word of mouth, called 
leafe parole . 

All eftates, interefts of freehold, or terms for years 
in lands, &c. not put in writing and figned by the- 
parties, fhall have no greater effect than as eftates at 
will; unlefs it be of leafes not exceeding three years 
from the making ; wherein the rent referved fhall be 
two- thirds of the value of things demifed. Leafes. 
exceeding three years muft be made in writing; and if 
the fubftance of a leafe be put in writing, aftd figned 
by the parties, though it be not feaied, it fhall have 
the effect of a leafe for years, &c. 

An qjfignrr^nt differs from a leafe only in this ; that 
by a leafe one grants an intereft lefs than his own, re-- 
ferving to himfelf a reverfion ; in afiignments he parts 
with the whole property, and the affignee Hands to 
all intents and purpofes in the place of the affignor. 

Lease, in Scots law. See Tack. 

Lease and Releafe, a fpecies of conveyance ufed 
in the Englifh law, firft invented by Serjeant Moore, 
loon after the ftatute of ufes, and now the moft com¬ 
mon of any, and therefore not to be fhaken ; though 
very great lawyers (as particularly Mr Noy) have 
formerly doubted its validity. It is thus contrived. 

A leafe, or rather bargain and fale, upon fome pecu¬ 
niary cenfideration, for one year, is made by the te¬ 
nant of the freehold to die leffee or bargainee. Now 
this, without any inrolment, makes the bargainor 
ftand feifed to the ufe of the bargainee, and veils in 
the bargainee the ufe of the term for a year; and then 
the ftatute immediately annexes the poffejfion. He 
therefore, being thus in poffeflion, is capable of re¬ 
ceiving a releafe of the freehold and reverfion, which 
muft be made to a tenant in poffeflion : and according¬ 
ly, the next day, a. releafe is granted to him.. This . 
is held to fupply the place of livery of feiftu ; and fo 
a conveyance by leafe and releafe is faid to amount to , 
a feoffment. 

LEASH, among fportfmen, denotes three crea¬ 
tures ■> 
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Leafing, tnres of any kind; but chiefly gre-Hounds, foxes, 
Leather, ani j hares. 

' v The term Uajh alfo fignifies a line to hold in a hunt¬ 

ing dog ; and a fmall long thong of leather, by which 
a falconer holds his hawk. 

LEASING-making, in Scots law, the uttering of 
words tending to excite difcord between the king and 
his people ; alfo called verbal feditien. 

LEATHER, the Ikin of feveral forts of beads dref- 
fed and prepared for the ufe of various manufacturers, 
whofe bufmefs it is to make them up. 

Dyeing of Leather, Skins, &c. Blue is given by 
fteeping the fubjeit a day in urine and indigo, then 
boiling it with alum : or it may be given by temper¬ 
ing the indigo with red-wine, and walhing the fkins 
therewith. Red is given by walking the fkins, and 
laying them two hours in galL, then wringing them 
out, dipping them in a liquor made with iiguftrum, 
alum, and verdigris in water ; and lailly, in a dye 
made of brazil-wood, boiled with ley. Purple, is gi¬ 
ven by wetting the fains with a filulion of roche alum 
in warm water ; and, when dry again, rubbing them 
with the h ind with a decoftion of log-wood in colder. 
Green is given by fmearing the fkin with fap-green 
■and alum-water boiled. Dark green is alfo given with 
fted-tilings anti fal aimoniac fteeped in urine till foft, 
then fin cared over the fkin ; which is to be dried in 
the ibade. Sky-cikur is given with indigo fteeped in 
boiling water, and the next morning warmed and 
fraeared over the lkin. Yellow, by fmearing the fkin 
over with aloes and linfeed-oil diffolved and drained ; 
or by infufing it in weld. Orange-colour is given by 
fmearing with fuftic berries boiled in alum-water ; or, 
for a deep orange, with turmeric. 

Procefes for Dyeing Leather Red and Yellow as 
pracHfcd in Turkey, with directions for Preparing and 
Panning the Skins ; as communicated by Mr Philippo, a 
native of Armenia, who rece't red from the Society for the 
Encov.ragemeut of Arts, £sV. one hundred pounds, and alfo 
the gold medal of the Society, as a reward for dfcovering 
iris fecret. 

1. Firjl Preparation of the Skins, both for Rtd and 
Yellow Leather, by drefftng them in Lime . Let the fkins, 
dried with the hair on, be firft laid to foak in clean 
water for three days; let them then be broken over 
the flefli-fide, put into freih water for two days long¬ 
er, and afterwards hung up to drain half an hour. 
Let them now be broken on the flefh-fide, limed in 
cold lime on the fame fide, and doubled together with 
the grain-fide outward. In this ftate they muft be 
hung up within-doors over a frame for five or fix days, 
till the hair be loofe; which muft then be taken off, 
and the fkins returned into the lime-pit for about 
three weeks. Take them out, and let them be well 
worked flefh and grain, every fixth or feventh day du¬ 
ring that time : after which, let them be wafhed ten 
times in clear water, changing the water at each waffi- 
ing. They are next to be prepared in drench, as be¬ 
low mentioned. 

2. Second Preparation of the Skins for both the Red 
and Yellow Dyes by drenching. After fqueezing the 
water out of the fkins, put them Into a mixture of bran 
and water, warm as new milk, in the following pro¬ 
portions : viz. about three pounds of bran for five. 


fkins, and water fufficient to make the mixture mode- Leather, 
rately fluid, which will be about a gallon to each pound " 
of bran. In this drench let the ikins lie three days ; 
at the end of which time they muft be well worked, 
and afterwards returned into the drench two days 
longer. They muft then be taken out and rub¬ 
bed between the hands ; the water fqueezed from 
them, and the bran feraped off clear from both fides 
of the fkins. After this they muft be again wafhed 
ten times in clear water, and the water fqueezed out 
of them. 

Thus far the preparatory procefs of all the fkins, 
whether intended to be dyed red or yellow, is the fame; 
but afterwards thofe which are to be died red, muft 
be treated as follows. 

3. Preparations in Honey and Bran of the Skins that 
are to be dyed Red. Mix one pound of honey with 
three pints of luke-warm water, and ftir them toge¬ 
ther till the honey is diffolved. Then add two double 
handfuls of bran ; and taking four fkins (for which the 
above quantity of the mixture will be fufficient) work 
them well in it one after another. Afterwards fold up 
each fkin feparately into a round form, with the flefh- 
fide inwards and lay them in an earthen pan, or other 
proper veffel; if in the fummer, by the fide of each 
other; but in the winter, on the top of each other. 

Place the veffel in a Hoping pofition, lb that fuch part 
of the fluid as may fpontaneoufly drain from the fkins,., 
may pafs from them-. An acid fermentation will then 
rife in the liquor, and the fkins will fwell confiderably. 

In this ftate they muft continue for feven or eight, 
days ; but the moifture that drains from them muft 
be poured off, once or twice a-day, as occafion may re¬ 
quire. After this a further preparation in fait is ne-. 
ceffary ; and which muft be performed in the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

4. Preparation in Salt, of the Skins to be dyed Red. 

After the fkins have been fermented in the honey and 
bran, as abovementioned, let them be taken out of that 
mixture on the eighth or ninth day, and well rubbed' 
with dry common fea-falt, in the proportion of about 
half a pound to each fkin; the fait muft be well rub¬ 
bed and worked with them. This will make them con-, 
tradl, again and part with a further conflderable quan¬ 
tity of moifture ; which muft be fqueezed out by draw¬ 
ing each fkin feparately through the hand. They 
muft next be feraped clean on both fides from the bran,, 
fuperfiuous fait, and moifture that may adhere to them. 

After which, dry fait muft be ftrewed over the grain-, 
fide, and well rubbed in with the hands. They are 
then to be doubled with the flefh fide outwards, length- 
wife from neck to tail, and a little more dry fait muft 
be thinly ftrewed over the flefh-fide, and rubbed ua; 
for the two laft operations, about a pound and a halt 
of fait will be fufficient for each fkin. They muft then 
be put, thus folded on each other, between two clean; 
boards, placed floping, breadth wifeand a heavy¬ 
weight laid on the upper board, in order gradually tQ: 
preis out what moifture they will thus part with.. In-- 
this ftate of preffure, they muft be continued two days 
or longer, till it is convenient to dye them, for which 
they will then be duly prepared., 

5. Preparations of the Red, Dye, in a proper propor¬ 
tion for four Jkins. Put eight gallons of water into a 
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Leather, copper, with feven ounces of fhenan (*) tied up in a Yellow. After the four (kins are taken out of the Leather, 

-- - — linen bag. Light a fire under a copper ; and when the . drench of bran, and clean walked as before directed in ' v 

water has boiled about a quarter of an hour, take put the fecond article, they muft be very well worked, half 
the bag of fhenan, and put into the boiling fluid or an hour or more, in a mixture of a pound and a half of 
lixivium, 1 ft, two drams of alum; 2dly, two drams the beft white galls, finely powdered, with two quarts 
pomegranate bark; 3dly, three quarters of an ounce of clean water. The fkins are then to be feparately 
of turmeric; 4thly, three ounces of cochineal; 5thly, two doubled lengthwife, rolled up with the flefh-fide out- 
ounces of loaf-fugar. Let the whole mixture boil about wards, laid in the mixture, and clofe preffed down on 
fix minutes, then cover the fire, and take out a quart each other, in which ftate they muft continue two whole 
of liquor, putting it into a flat earthen pan; and when days. On the third day let them be again worked in 
it is as cold as new milk, take one fkin, folded length- the tan ; and afterwards feraped clean from the galls, 
wife, the grain-fide outwards, and dip it in the liquor, with an ivory or brafs inftrument (for no iron muft 
rubbing it gently with the hands. Then taking out touch them). They muft then be put into a frefh tan, 
the fkin, hang it up to drain, and throw away the fuper- made of two pounds of galls finely powdered, with a- 
fluous dye. Proceed in the fame manner with the re- bout three quarts of water, and well worked therein 
maining three fkins: repeating the operation of each 15 times. After this they muft be doubled, rolled up 
fkin feparately, eight times, iqueezing the fkins by as before, and laid in the fecond tan for three days, 
drawing them through the hands before each frefh dip- On the third day a quarter of a pound of white fea- 
ping, Lay them now on one fide of a large pan, fet fait muft be worked into each fkin ; and the fkins dou- 
floping, to drain off as much of the moifture as will run bled up as before, and returned into the tan, till the 
from them without preffure, for about two hours, or till day following, when they are to be taken out, and well 
they are cold ; then tan them as below directed. wafhed fix times in cold water, and four times in wa- 

6. Tanning the Red Skins. Powder four ounces of ter lukewarm. The water muft be then well fqueezed 
the beft white galls> in a marble mortar, fifting it thro’ out, by laying the fkins under preffure, for about half 
a fine fieve. Mix the powder with about three quarts an hour, between two boards, when a weight of about 
of water, and work the fkins well in this mixture for 200 or 300 pounds laid upon the uppermoft board, 
half an hour or more, folding up the fkins four-fold, when they will be ready for the dye. 

Let them lie in this tan for 24 hours ; when they muft 9.' Preparation of the Yellow Dye, in the proper prot 
be worked again as before ; then taken out, feraped portion for four Skins. Mix fix ounces of the caffiari ge- 
clean on both fides from the firft galls, and put into a hira (b), or dgehira, or the berries of the eaftern 
like quantity of frefh galls and water. In this frefh rhamnus, with the fame quantity of alum ; and pound 
mixture they muft be again well worked for three them together till they. be fine, in a marble or brafs 
quarters of an hour; then folded up as before, and mortar with a brafs peftle. Then dividing the mate- 
left in the frefh tan for three days. On the fourth day rials, thus powdered, into three equal parts of four 
they muft be taken out, wafhed clean from the galls in ounces each, put one of thofe three parts into about a 
feven or eight frefh quantities of water, and then hung pint and a half of water, in a china or earthen veffel, 
up to dry. and ftir the mixture together. Let the fluid ftand to 

7. Manner of Dreffing Skins after they are tanned, cool, till it will not feald the hand. Then fpreading 
When the fkins have been treated as above, and are one of the fkins flat on a table, in a warm room, with 
-very near dry, they fhould be feraped with the proper the grain-fide uppermoft, pour a fourth part of the 
•inftrument or feraper on the flefh-fide, to reduce them tinging liquor, prepared as above directed, over the 
to a proper degree of thicknefs. They are then to be upper or grain-fide, fpreading it equally over the fkin 
laid on a fmooth board, and glazed by rubbing them with the hand, and rubbing it well in. Afterwards do 
with a fmooth glafs. After which they muft be oiled, the like with the other three fkins, for which the mix- 
by Tubbing with olive-oil, by means of a linen rag, ture firft made will be fufficient. 

in the proportion of one ounce and a half of oil for four This operation muft be repeated twice more on each 
fkins: they are then to be grained on a graining-board, fkin feparately, with the remaing eight ounces of the 
lengthwife, bfeadthwife, and cornerwife, or from corner powder of the berries, and alum with the abovemen- 
to corner. tioned due proportions of hot water, put to them as 

8 . Preparations with Galls for the Skins to be. dyed, before directed. 

The 


(a) Shenan is a drug much ufed by dyers in the Eaft ; and may eafily be procured at any of the ports of 
Syria and Africa, in the Levant. It is the Eaftern jointed-kali, called by botanifts falicornia ; and grows in great 
plenty in thofe and other parts of the the eaft. There is a leffer fpecies of the falicornia on the coaft of Britian 
which from its great affinity with the fhenan, might be prefumed to have the fame qualities. On fome trials, 
however, it has not appeared to anfwer the intention of the fhenan ; but it will not be prudent to purfue the ex¬ 
amination of this further, as fome unknown circumftances in the collefting or ufing the Englifh falicornia might 
occafion the mifearriage. But be this as it may, the Eaftern fhenan may, at all events, be eafily procured in any 
quantity, at a very trifling expence, by any of the captains of Turkey fhips, at Aleppo, Smyrna, &c. 

(b) The caffiari gehira is the berries of an eaftern rhamnus, or buckthorn-tree ; and may be had at Aleppo, 
and other parts of the Levant, at a fmall price. The common Avignon or yellow berries may be fubftituted, 
but not with fo good an effect ; the caffiari gehira being a ftronger and brighter yellow dye, bo^h for this ufe and 
alfo that of colouring paper-hangings, &c. 
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The {kins, when dyed, are to be hung up on a 
wooden frame, without being folded, with the grain- 
fide outwards, about three quarters of an hour to drain ; 
when they mull be carried to a river or ftream of run¬ 
ning water, and well walked therein fix times or more. 
After this they mull be put under prtffure for about 
an hour, till the water be well fqueezed out; ai terwards 
the (kins mull be hung up to dry in a warm room. 

This being done, the {kins are to be d eified and 
grained as before directed for thofe dyed red; except 
the oiling, which mull be omitted. 

Blacking Leather. In the tanning of leather it 
is fo much impregnated with the alfringent parts of 
oak-bark, or with that matter which (trikes a black 
with green vitriol, that rubbing it over three or four 
times with a folution of the vitriol, or with a folution 
of iron made in vegetable acids, is fufficient for ftaining 
it black. Of this we may be convinced by dropping 
a little of the folution on the unblacked fide of com¬ 
mon fhoe-leather. This operation is performed by the 
currier: who, after the colouring, gives a glofs to the 
leather with a folution of gum-arabic and lize made 
in vinegar. Where the previous aftringent impregna¬ 
tion is infufficient to give due colour, and for thofe 
forts of leather which have not been tanned, fome galls 
or other aftringents are added to the folution of iron ; 
and in many cafes, particularly for the finer forts of 
leather, and for renewing the blacknefs, ivory or lamp¬ 
black are uled. A mixture of either of thefe with lin- 
feed oil makes the common oil-blacking. For a Ihining 
blacking, fmall beer or water are taken inftead of oil, 
in the quantity of about a pint to an ounce of the 
ivory-black, with the addition of half an ounce of 
brown fugar and as much gum-arabic. The white of 
an egg, fubftituted for the gum, makes the black 
more Ihining, but is fuppofed to hurt the leather, and 
make it apt to crack. It mull be be obvious, however, 
that all thefe compofitions admit of a great many va¬ 
riations. 

Gilding of Leather. Take glair cf the whites of 
eggs, or gum water, and with a brulh rub over the 
leather with either of them ; then lay on the gold or 
filver, and, letting them dry, burnilli them. See the 
articles Gilding and Burnishing. 

‘To drefs or cover Leather with Silver or Gold. Take 
brown-red ; grind or move it on a itone with a muller, 
adding water and chalk ; and when the latter is dif- 
folved, rub or lightly daub the leather over with it, 
till it looks a little whitifh ; and then lay on the leaf- 
filveror gold before the leather is quite dry, laying 
the leaves a little over each other, that there may not 
be the lead part uncovered ; and when they have well 
clofed with the leather, and are fufficiently dried on and 
hardened, rub them over with an ivory polilher, or the 
foretooth of a horfe. 

LEAVEN, a piece of four dough, ufed to ferment 
and render light a much larger quantity of dough or 
pafte. See Bread, Barm, and Baking. 

Leaven was ftriftly forbidden by the law of Mofes 
during the feven days of the paffover ; and the Jews, in 
obedience to this law, very carefully purified their 
houfes from all leaven as foon as the vigil of the feaft 
began. Nothing of honey or leaven was fo have place 
in any thing prefented to the Lord, upon his altar, 
during this folemnity. If during the feaft, the lead 
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particle of leaven was found in their houfes, they ima¬ 
gined the whole was polluted, for a little leaven lea- 
veneth the whole lump. Leaven, in its figurative 
fenfe, fignifies the bad pafiions of envy and malice, 
and rancour, which four the temper, and extend their 
ferment over the focial affedtions; whereas unleaven¬ 
ed bread implies fincerity and truth. It is frequently 
ufed for any kind of moral contagion. 

LEAVES of plants. See Leaf 

Colours extruded from Leases. See CoLovR-Making, 

n° 37- 

LEBADEA, or Lebadia, an ancient town of 
Bceotia, on the borders of Phocis, fituated between 
Helicon and Chasronea, near Coronaa. In it ftood 
the oracle of Jupiter Trophonius, which whoever went 
to confult, defeended into a fubterraneous gulf. 

LEBEDA, an ancient fea-port town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Tripoli, with a pretty good harbour, 
and an old caftle, feated on the Mediterranean Sea.; 
in E. Long. 14. 50. N. Lat. 32. 10. 

LEBEDOS, reckoned among the twelve ancient 
cities of Ionia, was fituated to the fouth of Smyrna. 
It was the refidence of ftage-players, and the place 
where they met from all parts of Ionia, as far as the. 
Hellefpont, and celebrated annual games in honour of 
Bacchus, (Strabo). It was overthrown by Lyfimachus, 
who removed the inhabitants to Ephefus; fcarce ever- 
after recovering itfelf, and becoming rather a village 
than a town, (Horace.) 

LEBEN, or Lebena, (anc. geog.) one of the 
port-towns of the Gortynians, near the promontory 
Leon, on the fouth-eaft fide of Crete; famous for a 
temple of iEfculapius in imitation of that of Cyre- 
naica. 

LEBRIXA, an ancient, ftrong, and pleafant towm 
of Spain, in Andalufia; feated on a territory abound¬ 
ing in corn, wine, and a great number of olive-trees,, 
of whofe fruit they make the beft oil in Spain. W. 
Long. 5.. 32. N. Lat. 36. 52. 

LEBUS, a town of Germany, in the circle of Up¬ 
per Saxony, and in the marquifate of Brandenburg,, 
with a biftiop’s fee, fecularized in favour of the houfe 
of Brandenburg. It is feated on the river Oder, in 
E. Long. 14. 55. N. Lat. 52. 28. 

LECCE, a rich, populous, and mod beautiful town 
of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples and in the Terra-. 
d’Otranto, of which it is the chief place, and the fee' 
of a bifhop. E. Long. 18. 20.. N. Lat. 40. 38.. 

LECCO, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan,., 
feated on the eaftem fide of the lake Como. E, Long.. 
9. 40. N. Lat. 43. 45. 

LECHLADE, a town of Gloucefterlhire in Eng¬ 
land, feated at the confluence of the river Lech with; 
the Thames. W. Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 51. 42; 

LECHNICH, a town of Germany in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, and in the deflorate of Cologne... 
E. Long. 6. 35. N. Lat. 50. 40. 

LECTI, beds or couches, were of two kinds a- 
mongft the Romans, as being defined to two different 
ufes, to lie upon at entertainments, and to repofe upon, 
for nightly reft. The firft were called kdi tt icUtnares.. 
the other leSi cubicularii. See Beds. 

LECTICA, was a litter or vehicle^ in which the 
Romans were carried. It was of, two kinds, covered? 
and uncovered. The covered lexica.is called by Eli-. 

- n yy 


Leate 


Ledtica,*’ 
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Lcctic»m ny cttbiculum viatorum, a traveller’s bed-chamber: And 
II indeed we are informed that Auguftus frequently or- 
Lc&urers. dered his Servants to flop his litter that he might deep 
" v upon the road. This vehicle was carried by fix or 
eight men called leElicarii. The ledlica differed from 
the fella, for in the firft the traveller could recline him- 
felf for fleep, in the latter he was obliged to fit. The 
leftica was invented in Bithynia; the fella was a Ro¬ 
dman machine, and efteemed the more honourable of 
the two. Lectica was alfo the name of the funeral 
bed or bier for carrying out the dead. 

LECTICARII, among the Romans, fervants who 
carried the Lectica. 

LECTICARIUS was alfo an officer in the Greek 
church, whofe bufinefs it was to bear off the bodies of 
thofe who died, and to bury them. Thefe were other- 
wife denominated decani and copiates. 

LECTIO, reading. Confidered in a medicinal view, 
it is faid by Celfus, lib. i. cap. 4. to be bad, efpecially 
after fupper, for thofe whofe heads are wea^;; and in 
lib. x. cap. 8. he recommends reading with an audible 
voice for fuch as have weak ftomachs. It is alfo 
diredfed by Paulus iEginetus as an exercife, lib. 1. 
cap. 19. 

LECTISTERNIUM, a folemn ceremony obferved 
by the Romans in times of public danger, wherein an 
entertainment was prepared with great magnificence, 
and ferved up in the temples. The gods were invited 
to partake of the good cheer, and their ftatutes placed 
upon couches round the table in the fame manner as 
men ufed to fit at meat. The firft ledfifternium held 
at Rome was in honour of Apollo, Latona, Diana, 
Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune, to put a flop to a 
contagious diftemper which raged amongft the cattle. 
In the year of Rome 354. At thefe feafts the Epulo- 
nes prefided, and the facred banquet was called epulum. 
See Epulo, Epulum, & c . 

Something like the ledfifternium was occafionally 
obferved among the Greeks, according to Cafau- 
bon. 

LECTORES, among the Romans, fervants in great 
■mens houfes, who were employed in reading while 
their matters were at fupper. They were called by the 
Greeks Anagnosta:. 

LECTOURE, an ancient and ftrong town of 
France, in Gafcony, with a caftle and a biffiop’s fee ; 
feated on a mountain at the foot of which runs the ri¬ 
ver Gers. E. Long. o. 42. N. Lat. 43. 56. 

LECTURERS, in England, are an order of preach¬ 
ers in pari fix churches, diftindt from the rector, vicar, 
and curate. They are chofen by the veftry, or chief 
inhabitants of the parifli, fupported by voluntary fub- 
fcriptions and legacies, and are ufually the afternoon 
preachers in the Sunday fervice. The term is alfo 
more generally applied to thofe who preach on Sun¬ 
day, or on any dated day-of the. week, in churches, 
or other places of public worfhip. By 13 & 14 Car. II. 
■cap. 4. ledturers in churches, unlicenfed, and not con¬ 
forming to the liturgy, (hall be difabled, and (hall alfo 
Buffer three months imprifonment in the common goal; 
and two juftices, or the mayor in a town corporate, 
fha.ll, upon certificate from the ordinary, commit 
them accordingly. Where there are ledtures. founded 
by the donations of pious perfons, the ledturers are 
appointed by the founders without any interpofition 


or confent of redtors of churches, &c. though with the Leda 
leave and approbation of the bifhop ; fucn as that of |[ 
Lady Moyer’s at St Paul’s. But the ledturer is not Ledum, 
intitled to the pulpit, without the confent of the rec- v 
tor or vicar, who is poffeffed of the freehold of the 
church. 

LEDA, (fab. hill.) a daughter of king Thefpius 
and Eurythemus, who married Tyndarus king of Spar¬ 
ta. She was feen bathing in the river Eurotas by Ju¬ 
piter, when (he was fome few days advanced in her 
pregnancy, and the god, ftruck with her beauty, re- 
folved to deceive her. He perfuaded Venus to change 
herfelf into an eagle, while he affirmed the form of a 
fwan, and after thil metamorphofis Jupiter, as if fear¬ 
ful of the tyrannical cruelty of the bird of prey, fled 
through the air into the arms of Leda, who willingly 
Iheltered the trembling fwan from the affaults of his 
fuperior enemy. The careffes with which the naked 
Leda received the fwan, enabled Jupiter to avail him- 
felf of his fituation, and nine months after this ad¬ 
venture the wife of Tyndarus brought forth two eggs, 
of one of which fprung Pollux and Helena, and of the 
other Caftor and Clytemneftra. The two former were 
deemed the offspring of Jupiter, and the others claimed 
Tyndarus for their father. Some mythologifts attri¬ 
bute- this amour to Nemefis and not to Leda; and 
they farther mention, that Leda was entrufted with 
the education of the children which fprung from the 
eggs brought forth by Nemefis. To reconcile this di- 
verfity of opinions, others maintain that Leda received 
the name of Nemefis alter death. Homer and Hefiod 
make no mention of the metamorphofis of Jupiter into 
a fwan, whence fome have imagined that the fable 
was unknown to thefe two ancient poets, and probably 
invented fince their age. 

LEDBURY, a town of Herefordlhire in England. 

It is a v’ell-built town feated on a rich clay foil, and 
inhabited moftly by clothiers, who carry on a pretty 
large trade. W. Long. 2. 27. N. Lat. 52. 6. 

LEDESMA, an ancient and ftrong town of Spain, 
in the kingdom of Leon, feated on the river Tome, in 
W. Long. 5. 25. N. Lat 47. 2. 

LEDGER, the principal book wherein merchants 
enter their accounts. See Book-klefing.' 

LEDUM, marsh cistus, or Wild Rofemary : A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the de- 
candria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 18th order, Bicomcs. The calyx is 
quinquefid ; the corolla plain and qumquepartite ; the 
capfule quinquelocular, and opening at the bafe. There 
is but one fpecies, viz. the paluftre, with very narrow 
leaves. This grows naturally upon bogs and moffes 
in many parts of Yorkfliire, Chefifre, and Lancafbire ; 
rifing with a {lender fhrubby ftalk about two feet high, 
dividing into many (lender branches, garnifhed with 
narrow leaves, not much unlike thofe of heath. The 
flowers are produced in (mall clutters at the end of the 
branches, and are fhaped like thofeiof the llrawberry- 
tree, but fpread open wider at top. Thefe are of a 
. reddifh colour, and in the natural places of their growth 
are fucceeded by feed-veffcls filled with fmall feeds 
which ripen in autumn.—This plant is with great dif¬ 
ficulty kept in a garden ; for.as it naturally grows upon 
bogs, unlefs the plants have a fimilar foil they will 
not thrive. They muff be procured from the places of 

their 
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their growth, and taken up with good roots; otherwife 
' they will not live. 

LEE, an epithet ufed by Teamen to diftinguilh that 
part of the hcmifphere to which the wind is directed, 
from the other part whence it arifes ; which latter is 
accordingly called to windward. This expreflion is 
chiefly ufed when the wind erodes the line of a fliip’s 
courfe, fo that all on a fide of her is called to wind . 
ward, and all on the oppofite fide to leeward. Hence, 

Under the Lee, implies farther to the leeward, or 
farther from that part of the horizon whence the wind 
blows : as, 

Under the Lee of the Jlore ; i. e. at a fhort diftance 
from the Ihore which lies to windward. This phrafe 
is commonly underftood to exprefs the fituation of a 
veflel anchored, or Jailing under the weather-fhore, 
where there is always fmoother water, and lefs danger 
of heavy Teas, than at a great diftance from it. 

Lf.f. Larches, the fudden and violent rolls which a 
fhip often takes to the leeward in a high fea, parti- 
. cularly when a large wave ftrikes her on the weather- 
fide. 

LEE-Side, all that part of a {hip or boat which lies 
between the maft and the fide fartheft from the direc¬ 
tion of the wind ; or otherwife, the half of a {hip, 
which is prefled down towards the water by the effort 
of the fails, as feparated from the other half by a line 
drawn through the middle of her length. That part 
of the {hip which lies to windward of this line is 
accordingly called the weather-fide. Thus admit a fliip 
to be failing fouthward, with the wind at eaft, then 
is her ftarbord or right fide the lee fide; and the lar¬ 
board, or left, the weather-fide. 

LEF . -Stone. See LEK-Penny. 

Lee-W ay. See Navigation. 

LEE (Nathaniel), a very eminent dramatic poet 
of the laft centxry, was the fon of a clergyman, who 
gave him a liberal education.—He received his firft 
rudiments of learning at Weftminfter fchool ; from 
whence he went to Trinity-college, Cambridge.— 
Going to London, however, his inclination prompt¬ 
ed him to appear on the theatre ; but he was net 
more fuccefsful in reprefenting the thoughts of other 
men, than many a genius befides, who have been 
equally unfortunate in treading the ftage, although 
they knew fo well how to write for it. He produced 
11 tragedies, all of which contain a very great por¬ 
tion of true poetic enthufiafm. None, if any, ever 
felt the paffion of love more truly ; nor could any one 
deferibe it with more tendernefs. Addifon commends 
his genius highly ; obferving, that none of the Eng- 
lilh poets had a happier turn for tragedy, although 
his natural fire and unbridled impetuofity hurried him 
beyond all bounds of probability, and fometimes were 
quite out of nature. The truth is, this poet’s ima¬ 
gination ran away with his reafon ; fo that at length 
he became quite crazy ; and grew fo mad, that his 
friends were obliged to confine him in bedlam, where 
he made that famous witty reply to a coxcomb ferib- 
bler, who had the cruelty to jeer him with his mis¬ 
fortune, by obferving that it was an eafy thing to 
write like a madman:—“ No (faid Lee), it is not 
an eafy thing to write like a madman ; but it is very 
eafy to write like a fool.” Lee had the good for¬ 
tune to recover the ufe of his reafon fo far as to be 
difeharged from his melancholy confinement; but he 
Vox.. IX. 


did not long furvive his enlargement, dying at the Lr f - 
early age of 34. Cibber, in his Lives of the Poets, " v “ 
fays he perifhed unfortunately in a night-ramble in 
London ftreets.—His Theodofius and Alexander the 
Great are ftock-plays, and to this day are often a died 
with great applaufe. The late Mr Barry was parti¬ 
cularly fortunate in the character of the Macedonian 
Hero. 

LF.F.-Penny, or Lee-fione, a curious piece of antiqui¬ 
ty belonging to the family of Lee in Scotland, and 
of which the following account has been given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for December 1787. 

It is a ftone of a dark red colour and triangular 
fhape, and its fize about half an inch ,each fide. It is 
fet in a piece of filver coin, which, though much de¬ 
faced, by fome letters ftill remaining is fuppofed to be 
a {hilling of Edward I. the crofs being very plain, as 
it is on his {hillings.—It has been, by tradition, in 
the Lee family fince the year 1320 odds ; that is, a 
little after the death of King Robert Bruce, who La¬ 
ving ordered his heart to be carried to the Holy Land, 
there to be buried, one of the noble family of Dou¬ 
glas was fent with it, and it is faid got the Crowned 
Heart in his arms from that circumftance : but the per- 
fon who carried the heart was Simon Locard of Lee, 
who juft about this f me borrowed a large fum of mo¬ 
ney from Sir William de Lendfay, prior of Air, for 
which he granted a bond of annuity of ten pounds of 
filver, during the life of the faid Sir William de Lend¬ 
fay, out of his lands of Lee and Cartland. The ori¬ 
ginal bond, dated 1323, and witneffed by the princi¬ 
pal nobility of the country, is ftill remaining among 
the family papers. 

As this was a great fum in thofe days, it is thought 
it was borrowed for that expedition ; and, from hn 
being the perfon who carried the royal heart, he 
changed his name to Lockheart, as it is fometimes 
fpeiled, or Lockhart, and got a heart within a lock 
for part of his arms, with the motto Corda ferata pan¬ 
da .—This Simon Lockhart having taken prifoner a 
Saracen prince or chief, ,his wife came to ranfom him j 
and on counting out the money or jewels, this ftone 
fell out of her purfe, which file haftily fnatched up ; 
which Simon Lockhart obferving, infilled to have it, 
elfe he would not give up his prifoner.—Upon this the 
lady gave it him, and told him its many virtues, vfc. 
that it cured all difeafe$ in cattle, and the bite of a 
mad dog both in man and beaft. It is ufed by dip¬ 
ping the ftone in water, which is given to the difea- 
fed cattle to drink ; and the perfon who has been bit, 
and the wound or part infefted, is wafhed with the 
water. There are no words ufed in the dipping of the 
ftone, nor any money taken by the fervants, without 
incuiring the owner’s difpleafure. Many are the cures 
faid to be performed by it, and people come from all 
parts of Scotland, and even as far up'in England as 
Yorkfhire, to get the water in which the ftone is 
dipped, to give their cattle when ill of the mur¬ 
rain efpccially, and black-leg.—A great many years 
ago, a ccrr.p'aint was made to the ecclefiaftical ccurts 
againft the laird of I- ;, then Sir James Lockhart, for 
ufing witchcraft.—It is faid, when the plague was laft 
at Newcaftle, the inhabitants fent for the Lee-penny, 
and gave a bond for a large fum in truft for the loan ; 
and that they thought it did fo much good, that they 
offered to pay tire money, and keep the Lee-penny ; but 
5 G the 
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-ee the gentleman would not part with it. A copy of this 
5 bond is very well attefted to have been among the fa- 
5 ~ . mily papers, but fuppofed to have been fpoiled, along 
with many more valuable ones, about 50 years ago, by 
rain getting into the charter-room, during a long mi¬ 
nority, and no family refiding at Lee. 

The moil remarkable cure performed upon any per- 
fon, was that of Lady Baird of Sauchtonhall, near 
Edinburgh ; who having been Lit by a mad dog, was 
come the length of a hydrophobia; upon which, ha¬ 
ving fent to beg the Lee-penny might be fent to her 
houle, fhe ufed it for fome weeks, drinking and bath¬ 
ing in the water it was dipped in, and was quite reco¬ 
vered. This happened above 80 years ago ; but it is 
very well atteLied, having been told by the lady of the 
then laird of Lee, and who died within thefe thirty 
years. She alfo told, that her hufband Mr Lockhart, 
and fhe, were entertained at Sauchtonhall by Sir Ro- 
bert Baird and his lady, for feveral days, in the mol 
fumptuous manner, on account'of the lady’s recovery, 
and in gratitude for the loan of the Lee-penny fo long, 
as it was never allowed to be carried away from the 
houfe of Leei 

N. B. It was tried by a lapidary, and found to be 
a ftone ; but of what kind he could not tell. 

LEECH, in zoology. See Hirudo. 

Leeches in a fhip, the borders or edges of a fail 
which are either Hoping or perpendicular. 

The leeches of all fails whofe tops and bottoms are 
parallel to the deck, or at right angles to the mafl, 
are denominated from the fhip’s fide, and the fail to 
which they belong; as the Jlarboard- leech of the main- 
fail, the Z?f-leech of the fore-top-fail, &c. But the 
fails which are fixed obliquely on the mafls have their 
leeches named from their fituation with refpeCt to the 
fhip’s length as the fore- leech of the mizen, the aftcr- 
leech of the jib or fore-ftayfail, &c. 

LsF.cH-Lines, certain ropes fattened to the middle 
of the leeches of the main-fail and fore-fail, and com¬ 
municating with blocks under the oppofite fides of the 
top, whence they pafs downwards to the deck, fer- 
ving to trufs up thofe fails to the yard as occafion re¬ 
quires., See Brails. 

LEF.cH-Rope, a name given to that part of the bolt- 
^ope to which the border or fkirt of a fail is fewed. 
In all fails whofe oppofite leeches are of the fame 
length, it is terminated above the earing, and below 
the clue. See Boir-Rope , Clue, and Earing. 

LEEDS, a town of the Weft Riding of Yorkfhire, 
196 miles-from London, has a magnificent ftone-bridge 
over the river Aire to the fuburbs. It was incorpo¬ 
rated by King Charles I. with a chief ajderman, nine 
burgeffes,. and 20 alfiflants; and by Charles II. with 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 24 affiflants. It has been 
a long time, famous for the woollen manufacture, and 
is one of the largeft and moft flourifhing towns in the 
county, yet had but one church till the reign of 
Charles !.. By the late-inland navigation, it has com¬ 
munication with the rivers Mej'fey, Dee,, Ribble,. Oufe, 
Trent, Darwent, Severn,. Humber,. Thames, Avon, 
&c.. which navigation,, including its windings,, ex¬ 
tends- above 5Q0 miles in the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Lancafter, Weftmoreland, Chefter, Staf- 
©rd, Warwich, Leifter, Oxford,. Worcefter, &c. 
Qere is a. long ftreet full offhops, and a. hall for the. 


fale of cloth, built in 1758. The merchants of this Leeds, 
place, York, and Hull, fhip them off at the latter, l eek, 
for Holland, Hamburgh, and the north. After ring- v 
ing of the market-bell at fix or feven in the morning, 
the chapmen come and match their patterns, when 
they treat for the cloth with a whifper, b-caufe the 1 
colthiers (landings are fo near each other; and per¬ 
haps 20,0001. worth of cloth is fold in an hour’s 
time. At half an hour after eight the bell rings again, 
when the clothiers make room for the linen-drapers, 
hardware-men, fhoemakers, fruiterers, &c. At the 
fame time the fhambles are well ftored with all forts 
of fifh and flefli ; and 500 horfe loads of apples have 
been counted here in a day. There is a magnificent 
hall, where they alfo fell great quantities of white 
cloth ; and here is a noble guildhall, with a fine marble 
ftatue of Queen Anne, erected about the year 1714. 

Its river being navigable by boats, they fend other 
goods, befides their cloth, to Wakefield, York, and 
Hull, and furnifii York with coals. There is a houfe 
called Red-hall, bacaufe it was the firft brick-building 
in the town, and K. Charles I. had an appartment In it, 
which is ever fmce called the King's chamber. There 
is another place called Tower-hill, on which there was 
once a tower ; befides which, there was a caftle which 
King Stephen befteged in his march to Scotland. 

Here was alfo a park, where are now inclofures. 

There is a workhoufe here of free-ftone, where poor 
children are taught to mix'-wool, and perform other 
eafy branches of that manufacture, and a part of it 
has been ufed many years as an hofpital for the recep¬ 
tion of the aged poor. Here are three alms-houfes, 
and two charity-fchools of blue-coat boys to the 
number of 100. In the ceiling of St Peter’s, its on¬ 
ly parochial church, the. delivery of the law to Mofes 
is finely painted in frefco by Parmentier. It is a ve¬ 
nerable free-ftcne pile built in the cathedral fafhion, 
and feems to have been the patch-work of feveral ages. 

The increafe of building in Leeds in the year 1786, was 
nearly 400 houfes. There is a Prefbyterian meeting- 
boufe here, ereCted in 1691, called the new chapel, 
which is the ftatelieft, if not the oldeft, of that deno¬ 
mination in the north of England ; and in the town 
and its fuburbs are feveral other meeting-houfes, as is 
always obfervable in towns of great trade and manu¬ 
facture. It is noted for fome medicinal fprings ; one 
of which, called St Peter's, is an extreme cold one, and 
has been very beneficial in rheumatifms, rickets, &c. 

Plere is an hofpital for relief of the poor, who had 
been honeft and induftrious, endowed with 801. a- 
year, befides 10 1. a-year for a mailer to read prayers 
and inftruCt them ; alfo a free fchool. Its markets 
are Tuefdays and Saturdays and the market-laws are 
more ftriCtly obferved here than any where. It has 
two fairs in the year. Leeds, though a large town, 
fends no members to parliament. 

LEEK, in botany. See Allium. 

Leek, a town of Staffordfhire in England, 155 
miles from London. It lies among the barren moor¬ 
lands, has a manufacture tf buttons, a market on 
Wednefday, and 7 fairs in the year. In the church¬ 
yard, at the fouth-eaft corner of the chancel, are the 
remains of a Danifii crofs, now upright, and 10 feet 
high from the ground, beneath which are three fteps. 

In Blue.-hills' in the neighbourhood are coal-mines; 
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which tinges the Leeward Ship, a veffel that falls much to leeward Leeward 


and a fait dream comes from thence, 

Hones and earth through which it runs with a rufty 
colour, and, with the infufion of galls, turns as black 
as ink. Here are rocks of a molt furprifing height, 
without any turf or mould upon them. 

LEER, in glafs-making, a fott of third furnace, 
intended to anneal and cool by proper degrees the 
veflels when made. This properly comprehends two 
parts, the tower and leer. The tower is that part 
which lies diredtly above the melting-furnace, with a 
partition between them of a foot thick, in the midft 
whereof there is a round hole, placed exactly over the 
furnace, through which the flame and heat pafs into 
the tower: on the floor of this tower the veifels are 
fet to anneal. There are two openings by which the 
veflels are put into this tower; and after Handing there 
fome time they are put into iron pans, which by de¬ 
grees are drawn out all along that part of this furnace, 
which is properly called the leer; which is five or fix 
yards long, that the veflels may cool by degrees. This 
leer is continued to its tower and arched all along, and 
is about four feet wide, and high within. The glaffes 
are cool by that time they are come to the mouth of 
this, which enters into a room where the glaffes are 
placed when taken out. 

LEES, the groffefl and mofl ponderous parts of li¬ 
quors, which, being feparated by fermentation, fall to 
tie' bottom. The word comes from the French lie ; 
and that either from limits “ mud,” or from Lyeus 
one of the furnames of Bacchus; or, according to du 
Cange, from lia, a corrupt Latin word fignifying the 
fame.—The vinegar-makers make a great trade of 
the lees of wine dried and made into cakes, after having 
fqueezed out the remains of the liquor in preffes. 

LEET, or court leet (leta •vifus franci plegii), 
is a court of record, ordained for punifhing offences 
againfl the crown; and is faid to be the mofl ancient 
court of England. It inquires of all offences under 
high treafon ; but thofe who are to be punifhed with 
lofs of life or member, are only inquirable and pre- 
fentable here, and to be certified over to the juflices 
of affife, (Stat. i Edw. III.). And this court is called 
the view of frank pledge, becaufe the king is to be there 
certified by the view of the Heward, how many people 
are within every leet, and have an account of their good 
manners and government; and every perfon of the 
age of 12 years, who hath remained there for a year 
and a day, may be fworn to be faithful to the king, 
and the people are to be kept in peace, &c. A leet 
is incident to a hundred, as a court baron to a manor : 
for by grant of a hundred, a leet pafieth ; and a hun¬ 
dred cannot be without a leet.—The ufual method of 
punifhment in the court-leet, is by fine and amerce¬ 
ment ; the former affefTed by the Heward, and the lat¬ 
ter by the jury. 

LEEUW (William de), an eminent engraver of 
the lafl century. He was a native of Flanders, and 
the difciple of Soutman, whofe manner of engraving, 
or rather etching, he imitated. His prints generally 
appear harfh at firfl fight; but grow into favour upon 
examination, and feveral of them have great effect; 
particularly his Daniel in the lion’s den, a large plate 
lengthwife, from Rubens. The firfl impreflions of 
this plate are before the name of Dankertz was added, 
and are now extremely rare and dear. 


of her houfe, when failing clofe-hauled, and confe- 
quently lofes much ground. 

To Leeward, towards that part of the horizon 
which lies under the lee, or whither the wind bloweth. 
Thus, “ We faw a fleet under the lee,” and, “ We faw 
a fleet to leeward,” are fynonymous expreflions. 

LEG, in anatomy, the whole lower extremity 
from the acetabula of the ofla innominata, com¬ 
monly divided into three parts, viz. the thigh, the 
leg properly fo. called, and the foot. See Anatomy, 
n° 6 c. 

LEGACY, in Scots law, a donation by one perfon 
to another, to be paid by the giver's executor after his 
death. See Law, n° clxxxi, 3. 

LEGATE, a cardinal or bifhop, whom the pope 
fends as his ambaflador to fovereign princes. See 
Ambassador. 

There are three kinds of legates, viz. legates a 
lalcre, legates dc latere, and legates by office, or legati 
nati; of thefe the mofl confiderable are the legates a 
latere, the next are the legates de latere. See the ar¬ 
ticle Latere. 

Legates by office are thofe who have not any parti¬ 
cular legation given them ; but who, by virtue of their 
dignity and rank in the church, become legates: fuch 
are the archbifhop of Rheims and Arles: but the au¬ 
thority of thefe legates is much inferior to that of the 
legates a latere. 

The power of a legate is fometimes given without 
the title. Some of the nuncios are invefted with it. 
It was one of the ecclefiaftical privileges of England 
from the Norman conqueft, that no foreign legate 
fhould be obtruded upon the Englifh, unlefs the king 
fhould defire it upon fome extraordinary emergency, 
as when a cafe was too difficult for the Englifh pre¬ 
lates to determine. 

The term legate comes from legatas, which Varro 
derives from legere, “ to choofeand others from le- 
gare, delegare, “ to fend, delegate.” 

Court of the Legate, was a court obtained by Car¬ 
dinal Woolfey of Pope Leo X. in the ninth year of 
Henry VIII. wherein he, as legate of the pope, had 
power to prove wills, and dilpenfe with offences a- 
gainft the fpiritual laws, &c. It was but of fhort con¬ 
tinuance. 

LEGATEE, in Scots law, the perfon to whom a 
legacy is provided. 

LEGATIO libera, Was a privilege frequently ob¬ 
tained of the ftate, by fenators of Rome, for going 
into any province or country, upon their own private 
bufinefs, in the quality of legati or envoys from the fe- 
nate, that the dignity of this nominal office might fe- 
cure them a good reception, and have an influence 
on the management of their concerns. The cities and 
towns through which they pafled were obliged to de¬ 
fray their expences.—This was called libera legatio, 
becaufe they might lay afide the office as foon as 
they pleafed, and were not encumbered with any ac¬ 
tual truft. 

LEGATTJS, a military officer amongft the Ro¬ 
mans, who commanded as deputy of the commander 
in chief. The legati, at their firfl inftitution, were not 
fo much to command as to advife. They were gene¬ 
rally chofen by the confuls, with the approbation of 
5 C 2 tire 
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L«g«n<I. the fenate. As to the number of the legati, We have iesvs christvs basilevs basileon,ihs xps kjka iesvs Legend. 

no certain information, though we may upon good christvs vincit. - --- 1 

grounds affign one to every legion. In the abfence of Legend is alfo applied to the infcription of medals, 
conful or proconful, they had the honour to ufe the which ferves to explain the figures of devices repreiented 
fafces. on them. In ftrictnefs, the legend differs from the in- 

Under the emperors there were two forts of legati, fcription ; this laft properly fignifying words placed on 
confulares, and pratorii. The firft ‘commanded whole the reverfe of a medal, in lieu of figures, 
armies, as the emperors lieutenant-generals; and the It feems as if the ancients had intended their medals 

ether had the command of particular legions. fhould ferve both as images and as emblems; the for- 

The legati under the proconfuls in the provinces, mer for the common people, and the other for perfons 
ferVed for judging inferior caufes, and management of of tafte and parts; the images to reprefent the faces 
fmaller concerns, remitting things of great moment to of princes ; emblems their virtues and great addons ; fo 
the governor or prefident himfelf. This was the ori- that the legend is to be looked on as the foul of the me- 

ginal office of the legati, as was hinted above ; though, dal, and the figures as the body. 

as we have feen, they were afterwards admitted to com- Every medal has properly two legends; that on the 
mand in the army. front and that on the reverfe. The firft generally ferves 

LEGEND, any idle or ridiculous ftory told by only to diftinguifh the perfon by his name, titles, offices, 
the Romanifts concerning their faints, and other tic. the latter is intended to exprefs his noble and vir- 
perfons, in order to fupport the credit of their reli- tuous fentiments, his good deeds, and the advantages 
gion. the public has reaped by him. This, however, does 

The legend was originally a book ufed in the old not hold univerfally ; for fometimes we find the titles 
Rornifh churches, containing the leffons to be read at fhared between both lides, and fometimes alfo the le- 
divine fervice ; hence the lives of the faints and mar- gend. 

tyrs came, to be called legends, becaufe chapters were In the medals of cities and provinces, as the head 
read out of them at matins, and at the refectories of is ufually the genius of the place, or at leaft fome 
religious houfes. Among thefe the golden legend, deity adored there, the legend is the name of the city, 
which is a collection of the lives of the faints, were re- province, or deity, or of both together; and the re¬ 
ceived in the church with great applaufe, which it verfe is fome fymbol of the city, &c. frequently with- 
maintained for 200 years; though it is ftill fo full of ri- out -a legend, fometimes with that of one of its ma- 
diculous'and romantic ftories, that the. Romanifts them- giftrates. 

felves are now alhamed of it. Legends generally commemorate the virtues of prin- 

Legend is alfo ufed by authors to fignify the words ces, their honour and confe<?rations, fignal events, public 
or letters engraven about the margins, &c. of coins- monuments, deities, vows, privileges, &c. which are 
Thus the legendof a French crown is, sitnomen domini either in Latin or Greek, or a mixture of both, and are 
benedictvm: that of a moidore,is in hoc signo vinces: intended to eternize their names, and the benefits dona 
on thofe of the laft emperors of Conftantinople, we find by them to the empire. 

LEGERDEMAIN, 

Or Sleight of Hand, 

A DENOMINATION" given to certain deceptive To play his part properly, the performer on cups 
performances, which either depend altogether on and balls ought to provide himfelf with a bag about 
dexterity and addrefs or derive but a fmall degree 12 inches long, and from eight to ten inn depth. The 
of aid from philofoph’cal principles. Of thefe we lhall infide muft be furnilhed with a number of pockets 
prefent our readers with a felediion of the bed that 1 for holding the feveral articles neceffary in the amufe- 
have been either explained in books or publiely ex- ment; and this bag the performer muft hang before 
hibited. him. 

The materials neceffary for the performer are, 

Sect. I. Performances with Cups andBalls^ 1. Three white polifhed tin-cups, reprefented by 

A, B, and C (fig. i.)in the fhape ofa truncated cone Plate 

P-e’iur- The following method of exercifing this fimple and with a double ledge D, towards the bafe. This ledge, CCLXVH# 
iury exp la- ingenious amui'ement is that praftifed by one Mr which is about half an inch in breadth, ferves to raife 
u-moju J'oop a German, whofe performances are defervedly the cups eafily by, admitting alfo the hand to pafs a 
preferred to thofe of former artifts. In this, however, fmall cork-ball (fee fig. 5.) The upper part E cf the 
as in all the other branches belonging to the art cup ought to be hollowed in the form of a fphere, fuf- 
of ledergemain, it is not fufficientthat a perfon has the ficient to contain the balls without their appearing a- 
requifite dexterity, cr Height of hand ; it is neceffary bove the upper edge of the cups. 

alfo to take off the attention of the fpectators by fome- 2. It is alfo neceffary to have a fmall rod, called Ja- 
eiitLTtaining diicourfe ; which not only prevents difeo- cob’s Jlaff; which is ufually made of ebony, and neatly 
very, but adds greatly to the amufement of the com-- tipt with ivory at both ends. This is. frequently ufed 
pany ; for which reafon, fuch difc.ouife is inferted. in this. ■ for ftriking on the cups ; and being held in the hand 
article.. where the balls are alfo kept, it gives the operator an, 

oppor- 
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opportunity of keeping that hand generally (hut, or of 
varying its pofition, in order to avoid being difcover- 
eft. The balls are made of cork, blackened by flight 
burning on the outfide. 

The dexterity in performing this operation confifts 
in artfully fecreting a ball in the right hand, and ma¬ 
king it to appear or difappear in the fame hand. The 
fecreting it between the fingers is called conjuring the 
ball, at which time the lpeclators are to fuppofe that it 
is kept in the other hand, or that it was pafled under 
a cup ; but if it is made to reappear when held fecretly 
in the hand, they mull believe that it came out of the 
place laft touched by the fingers. 

Conjuring the ball is performed by putting it between 
the place of the thumb A and the finger B (fig. 2.), 
conveying it with the thumb, by rolling it upon the 
fingers the length of the line B C, moving the middle 
finger D to a diftance, and placing the ball at the junc¬ 
tion of the fingers C (fig. 3.) ; but in this part of the 
operation it is necelfary to hold the ball rather tight, 
left it fhould fall down and difeover the fecret. In or¬ 
der to make it appear, we mull bring back the ball the 
fame way from C to D; and every time that it is con¬ 
jured, or made to difappear, as well as when it is made 
to reappear, the palm of the hand fhould be turned 
from the fide of the table on which the operator is 
pkyin^. 

While this part of the trick is performing, the ope¬ 
rator mud let the fpeftators know that the ball has 
been pafled under a cup, or into another hand ; and in 
the firft cafe he makes a motion with the hand (as re- 
prefented fig. 4.) indicating that he had thrown it 
through the cup ; at which time alfo he conjures it, 
approaching the two fingers of the right hand towards 
the left, which laft he holds open, and makes a motion 
as if the ball had been placed there, fhutting the left 
hand inftantly. It is alfo to be fuppofed, at every 
time when a hall feems to be placed below a cup, that 
it has been held in the left hand ; and when he raifes 
the cup with the right hand as in fig. 5. the left hand 
muft be opened, and he refts the ball at that inftant 
upon the hollow of the other, Aiding it along the 
fingers. 

At the time the ball is to be put fecretly under 
the cup, it fhould lie between the two fingers of the 
right hand (ntr. 3.) With this hand he raifes the cup ; 
and placing it on the table, lets go the ball, which, ac-« 
cording to its pofition in fig, 6. fliould be found near 
the edge of the cup when taken into the hand. If 
he would put the ball fecretly between the two cups, it 
muft be let go by jerking it towards the bottom of 
the cup which he holds; and places it very quickly on 
that in which the ball is to be found. 'When the ball 
is in this fituation, if the operator fhould want it to 
difappear, he muft raife the two cups with Iris right 
hand, and draw outhaftily that under which the bail is 
placed ; at the fame inftant lowering with his left hand 
the other cup, under which he places it. 

In fpeaking of the tricks which follow, terms are 
made ufe of which explain whether what is faid be 
feigned or true; of which terms explanations are gi¬ 
ven, and numbers adapted to the explanations of the 
different operations which follow. 

I. To put the ha 7 under the cup : Really done, with 
the fingers of the right or left hand. 

II. To put the ball under the cup or in the hand. —A 


feigned conjuration; pretending to ftn.it it up in the 
left hand, which is afterwards opened, in order to have 
it fuppofed that the ball is under the cup or elle- 
where. See fig. 3. 

III. To pa/s the ball under the cup. —The ball fuppofed 
to be conjured is to be really introduced. 

IV. To pafs the ball between the cups, is likewife real. 

V. To make the ball which is between the cups difappear .— 

This is likewife real; and performed, as has already 
been deferibed, by drawing back with much precipita¬ 
tion and dexterity the cup on which it is placed, and low¬ 
ering upon the table that which is above, and under 
which the ball muft of confequence be found. 

VI. To take the ball. Real.—It is taken between 
two fingers of the right-hand, and fliown before con¬ 
juration. 

VII. To take away the ball from under the cup. Thil 
is done by taking it away in the fight of the fpe&a- 
tors. 

VIII. To draw the ball. Feigned; or by pretend¬ 
ing to draw it from the end of the rod, from the cup, 
or any other place, by bringing into the fingers the. 
ball which was fecreted. 

IX. To throw the ball through the cup, is to conjure it 
in pretending to throw it. 

X. To raife up the cups. This is really done in three 
ways ; viz. either with the right hand, the rod, or the 
left hand. The firft is when the ball is to be fe¬ 
cretly inferted in returning the cup to its place. In 
the fecor.d, the rod is to be put on the tops of the 
cups to turn them over again, fo that the balls may be 
fhown which were to be pafled into them. The third 
is when the operator intends to fhow that no balls are 
in the cups, or that there are fome. 

XI. To cover a cup. This is really done, by taking 
with the right hand that which is to be put over ano¬ 
ther, and introducing at the fame time a ball between 
the two. 

XII. To recover a cup. It is done by taking with 
the left hand the cup to be put over or above, without 
introducing any thing into it. 

The Performaiccrs. 

1 To put a ball under each cup and take it out again. Perfurm^ 
Having placed on the table the three cups and little ances. 
rod, as fhown in fig. 1. the performer muft begin his 
manoeuvres, by endeavouring to amufe the fpeftators 
with fome kind of entertaining; difeourfe. Nothing can 
be more a propos than the origin of the little rod and 
cups ; and he muft be very afliduous in this fort of dif- 
courie to take off the eyes of the fpediators as much 
as pc ilibie. The following may be a fpecimen of the 
manner in which he ought to addrefs his audience:. 

“ There are many perfons who meddle with the play 
of the cups and balls, and yet know nothing about 
them. This is by no means extraordinary : even I 
who now play before you, pretend to know but little. 

Nay, fome time ago, I was fitch a novice as to think 
of playing before a numerous affembly with glafs cups, 
in which you may guefs I did not meet with great ap- 
plaufe. I do not indeed pradtife this method but be¬ 
fore fuch as are adtually blind ; neither do I play with 
China cups, left, through aukwardnefs in feigning to 
break their handles, I fhould do fo in reality. Thele 
are the cups which anfwer my purpofes. They are. 
made of fuch metal as the_ alchemifts attributed to, 

fupites- 
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■Jupiter and Mars, or, to fpeak more properly and in¬ 
telligibly, they are made of tin. Behold and examine 
thefe cups (flowing the cups to the company, and putting 
them on the table :) All my fcience, and it is in that in 
which it is admirable, confifts in deceiving the eyes, 
and palling the balls into the cups without your per¬ 
ceiving how it is done. I advife you therefore to pay 
no attention to my words, but to examine well my 
hands, (flowing his hands.) If there is in this compa¬ 
ny any perfon who has the misfortune to ufe fpefta- 
cles, he may retire ; but the moll clear-lighted will 
fee nothing there. 

“ Here is the little Jacob’s rod (flowing the rod 
with the left hand) ; that is to fay, the magazine from 
which I take all my balls (taking fecretly with the other 
hand a ball from his bag, which he hides between his fin¬ 
gers ). There is not one in England fo well furnilhed. 
Obferve, that the more I take from it the more re¬ 
main : I draw from it (VIII.) this ball, (fhowing it 
and placing it upon the table, (I.) Obferve that there 
is nothing under the cups (flooding the infide of the 
cups), and that I have no other ball in my hands, 
(flowing his hands). I take (VI.) this ball: I put it 
(II.) under this firft cup. I draw (VIII.) a fecond 
ball from my little rod, and I put it under this fecond 
cup (aSually done). It is proper here to tell you, 
that the generality of thofe who play the cups only 
feign to put the balls there; but I do not deceive you 
and I aftually put them there. (He raifes the cup B, 
and taking the ball which he has put under it in his right- 
hand fingers, flows it to the company). I return it (II.) 
under the fame cup. 1 take (VIII.) this third, and 
put it (II.) in the fame way under this laft cup. You 
are about to fay that this is not very extraordinary, 
and that you could do it as well yourfelves. I agree 
with you; but the difficulty confifts in taking out 
thefe balls again through the cups, (Jlriking the firjl cup 
with the rod). I take (VIII.) this firft ball (flowing 
it) I put it (II.) into my hand, and fend it to Con- 
ftantinople, (he opens the left hand). I take (VIII.) 
this, (Jlriking with the rod on the fecond cup). I put it 
(II.) into my hand, and I fend it to the Eaft Indies, 
(opening his left hand). I take (VIII.) the laft, and I 
put it (I.) on the table: Obferve that there are no 
more under any of thefe cups, (turning down the cups 
with the rod). 

2. With the Jingle ball remaining on the table, to pafs a 
ball through each of the cups, and to tale it off from the fame. 
“ I return the cups to their places, and take (VI.) 
this ball, and I put it under this firft cup. I take it 
back again (VIII.): obferve that it is not there now, 
(raffing (X.) the cup with the left hand). I put it (II.) 
under this other cup : I take it out again (VIII.) in 
the fame manner, (raffing (X.) the cup). I put it (II.) 
under the laft cup, and take it out again, (VIII.) 
(raffing the lajl cup with the left hand, and placing the ball 
on the table). 

3. With the Jingle ball remaining on the table, to tale 
away a ball through two or three cups. —In this perform¬ 
ance the three cups are diftinguifhed by A, B, C, as 
in fig. 1. 

“ I never have any ball fecreted in my hands, as 
the greateft part of them who play the cups and balls 
-have (flowing Ids hands). I take (VI.) this ball, and 


I put it (II.) under this cup B. cover it (XII.) 
with this cup C, and I take again (VIII.) this ball thro’ 
the two cups (JIjows the ball in placing it on the table, re¬ 
turns ifhrwards the cup C to its place, and raifes (X.) 
the cup B to fhow that there is nothing there ), I take 
again (VI.) this fame ball. I put it (II.) under the 
fame cup B : I cover it (XII.) with the two other 
cups C and A; and I take out (VIII.) this ball 
through the three cups (fhowing it and placing it on the 
table ). 

4. With the fingle ball remaining on the table, to pafs the 
fame ball from cup to cup .—“ I now beg of you to pay 
every poffible attention, and you will very d i Hindi] y 
fee this ball pafs from one cup into the other (putting 
the cups at a greater dfflance from each other). I take 
(VI.) this ball, and I put it (II.) under the cup C : 
there is nothing under this cup B (raffing it, introducing 
the ball, and taking the rod in his hand). I command that 
which I have put under the cup C to pafs under that 
B. You fee it (moving the end of the rod from one cup 
to the other, as if he followed the ball) ; obferve that it is 
palled (raffing the cup with his left handy and taking the 
ball with his right, flows it to the company). I return 
it (II.) under this cup B; there is nothing under this 
A faffing the cup with his right hand, and in!reducing 
the ball there'). I am going to pafs it under this laft 
cup A. Look well; come near ; (making as if in fee¬ 
ing it he would flow with the end of the rod the path that 
it took). You did not fee it pafs? I am not much 
furprifed : I did not fee it myfelf; however, here it is 
under the cup (raffing the cup A, and placing it on the 
table). 

5. With the fame ball remaining on the table. The cups 
being covered, to pafs a ball from one into the other, with¬ 
out raffing them up. —“ I was very right in telling you, 
that the moft clear-fighted would not fee very much; 
but, for your comfort, here is a trick in which you 
will fee nothing at all. I take this ball, and put it 
(II.) under this cup B. I cover it (XI.) with the 
two Other cups (taking one in each hand, and introducing 
the ball upon the cup B) : pay attention, that there is 
abfolutely nothing in my hands (fhowing them). I 
command this ball to mount up upon the firft cup 
(taking up the two cups, and putting them in their places, 
he flows that it has mounted). I return (II.) this ball 
under the fame cup B. I cover it as before (covers it 

Jn taking a cup in each hand, and introducing a ball between 
the„ fecond and third cup). I take (the only ball with 
which he plays being under the third cup, he cannot flow it, 
but aids as if he had taken it out, and put it into the fin¬ 
gers of his left hand, which he holds in the air, in conduB- 
ing the hand from one fide to the other). I take the ball, 
which is under thefe three cups; and I throw it thro’ 
the firft cup (feigning to throw it) : obferve that I have 
not conjured the ball, having nothing in my hands 
(flowing them) ; it is paffed, however, (raffing the firjl 
cup with the left hand, putting the ball upon the table and 
the cups in the.r places.) 

6 . With the fingle ball remaining on the table, to pafs a 
ball through the table and two cups. —“ You are undoubt¬ 
edly furprifed, that, having but a fingle ball, I have 
been able, after having fhown it to you, to pafs it un¬ 
der this cup without raifing it; but let that not afto* 
nifh you : I have fecrets much more wonderful. I 

convey, 
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convey, for example, the fteeple of one village into 
another: I have fympathetic quadrants, with which a 
converfation may be held at 200 leagues diftance : I 
have a flying chariot which can conduct me to Rome 
in three days. I will Ihow all thefe curiofities as foon 
as my machines are entirely completed ; that is to fay, 
in a few centuries: but to amufe you till the arrival 
of all thefe prodigies, I now continue the entertainment 
of the cups and balls. 1 put (II.) this ball under the 
cup A. I take it away again (VIII.) (flowing it, and 
feigning to put it under his left-handfingers). I cover (XI.) 
this cup with the two others B and C (introducing the 
ball between thefe two cups, ufng always the right hand, 
and feigning fill to hold it in his left), and I pafs this fame 
ball through the table and the two cups (putting the 
left hand under the table.) There it is paffed (raffing the 
frf cup.) 

7. With the fame ball. A ball having been put under a 
cup, to take it away again, and to pafs it between two 
others. —“ Here is again a very pretty trick: I take 
this ball, and I put it (II.) under this cup A. Ob- 
ferve, that there is nothing under the others (flowing 
them and introducing the ball under the cup C), nor in 
my hands : I take this ball, which is under the cup A 
(feigning to take it out, and rafiing' the bottom of the 
cup fo that the fpeSators may not attend to his fingers). 
I cover this cup C with the two others A and B, and 
I throw it (IX.) through thefe two cups (raifing them, 
andflowing that the ball is paffed there). 

8. With this fingle ball and a filling ; to pafs a ball 
from one hand into the other. —“ I take this ball; I put 
it (II.) into this hand, and I put into the other the 
ihilling. In which hand do you think the ball is ? or 
in which do you think the Ihilling may be ? (Whatever 
anfwer the fpeSator makes, the performer flows him that 
he is mifaken, and that the whole is in the right hand; and 
this truth ferves as a pretence to take a ball from the bag in 
putting thefhilling back into it.) 

The performer may, however, without breaking the 
connexion of thefe operations, difpenfe with this trick, 
and feign to drop the ball he plays with, which affords 
him a pretence for taking another. 

9. V/ith the ball remaining on the tulle, and that which 
is fecretly taken out f the bag ; to pafs under a cup the 
two balls put under the others. —The operator goes on 
with his difeourfe : “ in order to give you (till farther 
amufement, I take this ball and cut it in two (taking 
it in his left hand, and holding the > od with his right ; 
feigning to cut it, he puts afterwards the rod on the table, 
and brings back to his fingers ends the ball which he took 
out of the lag). Nothing is fo commodious as to be 
able in this manner to multiply the balls. When I am 
in want of money, I cut them again and again, until 
I may have had five or fix bulhels (placing the two balls 
en the table). Obferve that there is nothing under this 
cup A. I put there (II.) this firfl ball: there is 
nothing more under the two other cups (introducing 
the ball under the cup B). I take this fecond ball, and 
I put it (II.) under the cup C: there is now a ball 
under thefe two cups A and C. I take away (VIII.) 
from this cup C this ball, and I throw it (IX.) through 
the middle cup B : obferve that it is palled (ra'fihg the, 
eup B, and introducing there the fecond ball). I command 
this, which is under the other cup A, to pafs. under 


the fame cup B (raifing this cup, and flowing that they 
are both there, and placing them upon the table),. 

10. With the two balls which are upon the table. 'Two 
balls having been pul v.tuhr the fame c/p, to pafs them un¬ 
der the others.—“ When I was at college, the tutor- 
told me it was neceflary to know how to do my exer- 
cife in two ways. I have juft now palled thefe two 
balls into the middle cup ; I am now to make them go 
out; the one is not more difficult for me than the o- 
ther. I take therefore thefe two balls, and place them 
under this cup B (putting one ball under the cup, and con- 
juri/.g the other) ; obferve that there is nothing under 
the cup A, nor under the other C (introducing into this 
lafl the ball that he conjured) : I command one of thefe 
balls, which are under the middle cup, to pafs under 
the one or the othe of thefe two cups A and C, Be¬ 
hold it already gone (raifing the cup B to flow that there 
is no more than a fingle ball; and taking, with the right 
hand, the ball which is underneath, he flows it, and puts it 
(II.) under the fame cup B). Let us fee into which cup it 
has paffed (ra'fing immediately the cup A, and introducing 
the ball that he took from the cup B) : here it is under 
this cup C (ra'fing the cup ;) I command the other ball 
to pafs under this cup A (he rafes it, andfhows that it 
paffed there).” This trick is frequently done with three 
balls, but it appears much more extraordinary with 
two. 

11. With thefe two balls, a third which he flows, and 
a fourth fecreted in his hands ; to pafs three balls under the 
fame cup. —“ All this is but a trifle; I am going to 
fhow you another trick with three balls (taking out of 
the bag a third ball, and placing it on the table, fecreting 
at the fame time a fourth in his hand ). Obferve that there, 
is nothing under any of thefe cups (raifing them, and in¬ 
troducing them wider the cup C). I take this firft ball,, 
and throw it (IX.) through this cup C. Obferve that 
it is paffed (rafiing (X.) the cup with the right hand) : I 
take this fecond ball, and throw it (XI.) through the 
fame cup. There it is paffed (rafiing (X.) again the 
cup) ; I take the third, and I make it pafs the fame : 
(rafiing (X.) the cup, and flowing that thefe are paffed un¬ 
der all the three). 

12. With the three balls remaining under the cup, and 
that held fecretly in the hand; to pafs two balls from one 
cup into another, at the choice of a perfon, without touchiu" 
any of the cups .—“Here is another in which I have 
never been able to comprehend any thing ; but it will 
aftonifti you much (rafiing the cup C, and taking away 
the three balls from their places, he puts them under each 
cup, and in ra'fing the clip C introduces there the fourth 
ball which he held fcretly in his hand), I take this ball’ 
(that which is under the cup B), and I put it (II,) under - 
the fame cup. I take this (the ball from the cup A), and; 
I place it (I.) under the fame cup (putting there alfo that 
which was fecreted in his hand) : I take this laft, and I 
throw it (IX.). through the cup C ; and-to Ihow that- 
I do not deceive you, behold it paffed (rafiing (X.) 
the cup that has been fixed upon, which. fuppofe to be C, 
and flowing that there are two). I take again thefe 
two balls, and put them under the cup C (putting really , 
but one) : obferve that there is no more under this cup. 
B (introducing there the ball that he had juft taken away ,, 
and flowing that he had no other in his hand) -; I com-, 
majid.one.of thefe.balls, which, are under this cup C,, 
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■ to go and j oln that which is under this A. Obfer ve that 
it is paded. There ! (raifing the cup C, and returning the 
two balls under the fame cup, and raifing C, in ord.r to 
jho-w that there is but a fmgle one ; and he places it again 
under the fame cup : he does not raife the cup B under which 
a ball remains). 

13. With the three balls that were placed upon cups, 
and that which remains hidden under the middle cup ; to 
pafs under the fame cup the balls put under the others .— 

I take this ball {that which is upon the cup C), and I 
put it (II.) under the fame cup C ; and I order it to 
pafs into this cup B : there it is paffed {in raifing this cup 
he introduces a third ball). 1 take this third ball, and 
put it (II.) under this cup C; and I command it to 
pafs into the cup B along the table, and in the fight 
of the fpeftators ( taking the rod in his left hand, feigning 
to Jhow the way that it paffed between the two cups). 
Did you not fee it then ? Here it is {He draws it 
(vm.) from the end of the rod, which appears to Jhow 
it). Go quickly {throwing it (IX.) through the cup, 
B ; and flowing that they are all three there, and that 
there is nothing under the two others ; placing afterwards 
three of the balls on the table, and fecreting the fourth in his 
hand). 

14. With the three balls remaining upon the table, and 
that which is held fecretly in his hand.—Multiplication of the 
halls. 

For this trick there mull be a tin vafe (fee fig. 8.), 
at the bottom of which there mull be contrived a falfe 
bottom A, which will fall down at pleafure ; that is to 
fay, in reverfing it upon the table, by means of a fmall 
trigger placed at the bafe of one of the handles B, in¬ 
troducing previoufly between the falfe and true bot¬ 
toms a dozen of balls. The operator goes on with his 
difcourfe. 

“ If any of the company believe in witches, I 
would give my advice that they fhould believe in them 
no longer; as what I am about to do is much more 
furprifing than the feats of any witch.—I put (I.) 
thefe three balls under the three cups you fee on the 
table : I take away (VII.) this firft ball {that which is 
under the cup C), and I put it (II.) into this vafe. I 
take this, and I alfo put it (II.) into the vafe. I 
take away (VIT.) this third {that which is under the 
cup A), and I throw it (II.) the fame way.” {Every 
time that he raifes one of the cups to take away the ball, 
he introduces that which always remains fecreted in his 
right hand; and this he repeats, confantly taking out one 
ball and putting in another, till he has introduced all the 
twelve balls ; after which he refumes his difcourfe.) “ You 
imagine, perhaps, that I always make ufe of the fame 
balls ; but, to prove the contrary, here they are, {in¬ 
verting the vafe fo as to turn them all out). 

In this trick, if the vafe be well made, the infide 
may be fhown, and it may even be previoufly invert¬ 
ed ; in which cafe, it will not be fuppofed that any 
balls have been put into it. 

15. With the three balls remaining under each of the 
cups, and that which if hidden in his hand; to pafs one ball 
under each of the three cups. 

“ I put all thefe balls into my pocket. I take 
(VI.) this {the one fecreted in his hand), and I make 
it pafs through the table under this firft cup C, {con- 
firing it). I take another from my bag {fhowing the 
fame ball). I make it pafs in the fame manner through 
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this B, {conjures it again). I take a third (/hewing fill 
the fame), and I make it pafs under this laft cup A 
{conjuring it). Here are all the three pafled {turnin'’ 
over the cups, and in the taking them up again introduces the. 
ball that he has in his hand under the cup B, and puts the 
three balls upon the three cups. 

16. With the three balls put upon each cup, and that 
which was introduced under the middle cup ; to draw 
two balls through the fame cup. — “ There will be want¬ 
ed now only two balls.” Here the operator takes 
that which is under the cup C, and puts it (II.) in¬ 
to his bag. He takes in the fingers of his right hand 
the ball which is on the cup B, fhowing it; and with 
the other covers the cup B, with that paffing (IV.) 
there the ball which he feigned to put into his bag. 
He then takes the ball which is under the cup A 
with the right hand; and {bowing a ball in each 
hand, tells the company that he put them (II.) under 
the cup A; though he aft a ally puts but one, which 
he holds in his left. He then draws one of thefe 
balls through the fame cup A, fhowing it, and pla¬ 
cing it upon the cup C. He then raifes the cup A, 
and takes the ball which is under it with his right 
hand, adding, “ There remains but one more.” ‘While 
pronouncing thefe words, he puts it (II.) under the 
cup. “ I take (adds he) the other ball,” {raifing 
the cup, and fhowing that it is there no longer) ; then, ta¬ 
king one of the two balls which feemed to remain 
alone, but put it (II.) into his bag, faying, “ I re¬ 
turn this into my bag.” 

17. With a ball which is hidden under the middle cup, 
another hidden under that which covers it, that which re¬ 
mains in the hand, and a fourth which is upon the table ; 
to pafs the fame ball fuccejfively through the three cups .— 
The preceding trick was only on purpofe to prepare 
the fpeftators for this; as they now imagine that the 
performer played only with one ball. He may now 
addrefs them in the following manner: 

“ I am now going to make a very pretty trick with 
this fmgle ball. I forgot to fhow it to you at the 
beginning: I cover (XI.) thefe cups {putting the cup 
A upon C and B). I take (VI.) this ball, and I 
throw it (IX.) through the firft cup;” {rafiing (X.) 
the cup A with the right hand). He then fhows that it 
is pafled between C and A; and, putting it in its 
place, he introduces there that which he has in his 
hand. “ I take (fays he) (VI.) this fame ball, and 

I throw it through the other cup C and while he 

fays fo, he raifes (X.) the cup C, fhowing that it has 
paffed, introducing there that which he has in his 
hand, and putting it in the place of the former. “ I 
take again (continues he) (VI.) this fame ball, and I 
throw it (IX.) through that laft cup B,” {raifing (IX.) 
the cup B.) During which time he takes away the 
ball from under it with his left hand, then places it 
on the table, and returns the cup to its place, intro¬ 
ducing there the ball which he has in his left hand. 

18. With the three balls which are under the cups, 

that which is on the table, and two which he takes from 
the bag; to pafs under a cup the balls put under the two 
others without raifing thefe laft. —The performer may 
proce-ed in his difcourfe in the following manner : 

“ Let us now return to the order of the entertain¬ 
ment which 1 have interrupted, and continue to play 
with three balls.” He now takes two balls from his 

bag, 
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hag, by which inn ns lie in faift plays with fix balls, 
though he pretends to pi i/ only with three. Thefe 
two balls, together with ihat which remains on the 
table, he puts on the top of each cup. “ I take 
(fays he) (VI ) this ball, (th.it which ison the cup C). 
I throw it (IX.) through that cup: there it is puf¬ 
fed.” He now raifes (X.) the cup, (hows it; and 
thus has an opportunity of introducing the ball which 
he has in his hand. “ I take (VI.) this [the ball 
which is under the cup B), and throw it (IX.) through 
the cup B.” At this he raifes the cup with his left 
hand, (bowing that it has paffed, and covering it a- 
gain. “ I take again (VIII.) this ball from the fame 
cup, and throw it (IX.) through that C : obferve that 
it is pa(fed.” Then railing up (X.) the cup C, thow- 
ing that there are then two there, he introduces 
other two which he had in his hand. *- I take (fays 
he(IV.) this ball (that which is under the crip A.), and 
I throw it (IX.) through the fame cup A. There ! 
it is paffed,” (raijingthe cup C) ; after which he (hows 
the three balls, and introduces there that which was 
in his hand, putting the three balls upon the table. 

It) With the three balls which remain under the cups, 
and the three ethers which remain upon the table; to pafs 
fparately the three balls through each cup. —In this 
manoeuvre the performer puts again the three balls 
which are upon the table upon the top of each cup. 
He takes that which is on the cnpC, and throws it 
(IX.) through the fame cup ; and while he announces 
this to the company, he raifes (X.) the cup : taking 
away (VIII.) the ball, (bowing (hat it has paifed, 
introducing there that which was in his hand, and 
putting the fame ball upon the fame cup. He then 
t ikes that which is upon the cup B, and throws it 
(IX.)through the fame cup ; fliows that it is paffed, 
takes it away (VII.) and introduces the ball that 
was in his hand under this cup, putiing it in like man. 
ner on the cup. Then he takes the ball which ison 
the cup A, and throws it (IX.) through the fame 
cup A. As he announces its pallage he raifes the cup, 
taking away (VII.) and (flowing the ball; introdu¬ 
cing in the fame manner that which was in his hand ; 
putting this firft at the top of the cup A, and then 
(hows that it is not in his hand, and that he has but 
three bills. 

20. With the three balls remainingupon the table, and 
thefe which are under each cup. Having put the bails in¬ 
to the bag, to make them return under the cups .—“ I 
take thefe three balls, and I return them into my bag. 
[keeping one in his hand.) Behold to what all is redo - 
ced that Iliul to (how you for yonr amufement. I 
did know fome more very pretty tricks, but I have 
forgot them. (Pretending to mt/Je for a moment); Ah! 

I frill remember two or three very pleafing ones_ 

Come, my little balls! R eturn under the cups (turn¬ 
ing over the cups ) See how nimble they are, and obe¬ 
dient at the fame time;” (covering them again with 
the cups.) 

2 r. iVit h the three balls which are under the cups, and 
that in his hand ; to pafs the ball through the two cups .— 
Here the operator begins with taking away (VII.) 
the ball which is under the cup C ; he covers it with 
the cup B; and paffes (III.) the other ball which he has 
in his right hand between the iwo cups. He theu 
takes (VI.) the ball which he had in his left hand, 
Vol. IX. 


and throws it (IX.) between the two -ups B and C. 
In announcing its paffage he raifes ihe cup (X.), 
!hows that it is paffed, and introduces the ball in his 
hand. He then takes the bill under the cup B, and 
throw's it (IX.) through the two cupsC and B. An¬ 
nouncing to the company its paffage, he raifes (X.) 
the cup, and (hows that there are two balls, introduc¬ 
ing (III.) at the fame time the third He then takes 
the lad ball, viz. that which is under the cup A, co-. 
vers again with the left hand the two cups B audC, 
and throws (IX .) the third ball through thefe two 
cups. He then announces their paffage, raifes the 
two cups, and (hows the three balls, covering again 
the cnpC with the two others. 

22. With the three balls which are upon the cup C, 
and the one in his hand ; to take out the three through 

two cups _“ I take (fays the performer) (VIII.) the 

firft ball, and put it (II. ( into my bag. I take 
(VIII.) in the fame manner the freon d, and I put 
it alfo into my bag. I take (VIII.) the third, and 
I put it into my bag. (putting in really that which he 
had in his hand.) While he defires the fpeddators to 
obferve that there are no more in the cups, he raifes 
the cup A with the left hand, and, putting it in iis 
place, raifes with the right hand the cup C. In fup- 
porting it with the cup B, he puts it down quickly, 
and a little on the fide of B, and at the fame time 
places C on the table, under which will be found the 
three ballswhich had not time to feparate. 

2 J. With the three balls remaining under the middle 
cup, and three others taken out of the bag ; to pafs m one 
aBion, three balls through a cup _This trick is be¬ 

gun by the performer takingthree balls from his bag, 
and putting them on the top of the cup B, which he 
covers with the cup A. Ordering them to dilappear 
and to pafs under the cup C, he takes away very fud- 
denly with the left hand the cup B, as is done in the 
preceding trick, leaving in the middle of the play the 
cup C, under which the balls are found. Taking them 
then away, and replacing them on the fame cup, he 
makesthem returnagain in the fameroanner under the 
cnpC. At laid he takes the three balls, and putting 
them in his bag, pretends to pafs them through the 
table under ihe cup where the others were. He then 
returns two or three of thefe lad balls into his bag, 
and takes two white balls, which he puts upon the 
table. 

24. With the black ball remaining on the table, two 0- 
ther white balls, and a black one which he holds feci etly 
in his hand ; to pafs three balls from one c:tp into another. 

N. B. To make the ball white, they are rubbed 
with a litle chalk inftead of being blackened with the 
candle. 

“ Let 11s now (fays the operator) have a trick to 
prove that I do not conjure the balls. There is nothing 
under this enp C, (introducing the black ball that was in 
hi'hand.) There is no great thing under this B. I 
place there thefe three balls, (the th ee which are 
upon the table, of which he conjures the white one.) 
There is nothing more under this third cup A, (intro¬ 
ducing there the white ball). I order one of thefe two 
white bills which are under the cup B, to pafs under 
this A.” With thefe words he raifes the cup B ; and 
taking the white bail in the fingers of his left hand, 
and the black 011c in thofe of the right, he (hows them, 
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favinr, “ Obferve that there is but one white one. 
I put again thefe two balls under the cop B.”— 
While [peaking thus he puts the white one under the 
cup, and conjures the other, while feigning to put it 


27. With tin three bait s which are under t^e c /ps,two 
Other black balls, and awhile one fh. t w-s tak- uu id by 
trick j’Orn his bag ; to pafs the ballJ101/1 one c..p into 

another _“Oblnve weil (fays the operator), that 

there are two white balls under thefe tv. o cups A and 


in with that o! the left hand. He then announces its 
paffage ; and while he does fo, raifes the cup A, and 
introduces the black ball. Commanding then the 
black ball to pafs under the cup) A, he raifes the cup 
B, takes in hps right-hand fingers the b.tl( which is 
there, and fhov. s it. “ I put it again (fays he) (II.) 
under this cup (conjuring it) ; and 1 (how you that it 
is palled tjrnkr this A, (introducing there the white 
ball.) I order at la il the white ball, which is under 
this cup B, 10 pafs into this A.” While telling the 
company that it is polled, he raifes the cup A, and puts 
the three balls upon each cup, the black one upon the 
middle. s •*\ 

25. With the three balls put at the top of the cups, and 
that winch has been (nj tried under one of them m the pre¬ 
ceding trick ; to change the colour 0) the bails. The ope¬ 
rator goes on with his difeourfe : “if there is any one 
here who knows how. to play the cups and balls, he 
will do well to obferve, that it is nu -pofiiblc to do 
this triek by the common method, and with three 
balls only. However, 1 have no more, ([bowing his 
hands). I lake this while ball (that which is upon tbe 
cup C), and 1 throw it (IX.) through this cup (the 
fame under which he left a black ball in the precedi„g 
trick). 1 take this black ball (with the left-hand 
fingers) ; there is nothing under this cup B, (intro¬ 
ducing there the white ball). I throw it (IX.) through 
this cup B (taking again the ball in his right-hand fil¬ 
lers). I take this other white ball, (10ah his left- 
had fingers). There is nothing under this cup A, 
/'introducing the black ball) : I throwit (IX.) thiough 
the cup A, (taking it again info his right handfingers to 
conjure it). Obferve that they have all changed their 
colour,” (covering each of them with their cap ). 

26. With the three balls which are left tinder the cups, 
two white balls, and a’black one that !h took trick by trick 
from his bag; to change the fizes of the balls —In per- 
' forming this trick the operator takes away the white 

ball which is under the cup C with his left hand fin¬ 
gers, and, railing the cup with his right, introduces 
there a white ball which he took out of his bag. 1 The 
white ball which he introduces is kept in his hand with 
the fourth and little finger; and he raifes the cup in 
the fame manner as when he introduces the balls. 

In turning over the cup afterwards, he advances his 
hand to introduce this ball. Thefe balls Ihould b? fil¬ 
led with horfe-hair or paper, fo that they may be very 
flight, and make no noife. The operator then tells his 
company, that he makes the hall pal's through the 
table under the fame cup ; and while he fpeaks thus, 
he takes the ball again in his right hand, and while 
putting his hand under the table,he takes a blackball 
out of the bag. He then takes Sway .the ball from 
the cup B, introducing the black one in its Head.— 
Pie then tells the fp.ftaiors, tint be makes it repafs 
through the table; and while he tells them fo, he 
takes a Whitehall; then, while raking away that which 
is under the cup A, he introduces that ball making it 
repafs in the fame manner through the table} and at 
Hit ihows them to the company,and covers them with. 
\heir cups. 

V 
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C, and a black one under thi$ fa: fug the cups). I co¬ 
ver again the fie th 1 ee balls (covering each of than with 
acup). i make to pafs out through the table thtwhiie 
ball which is under the cup C .” Here he takes a v, bite 
ball from his bag ; and in order not to fail, the.black 
and white balls ihould be in fieparste pockets. Having 
taken out the ball, he puts the fir It into his bag, idl¬ 
ing the company that there is now nothing under the 
cup C ; and-while he fays fo, he raifes it, holding the 
ball with his little linger, proceeding in his difeourfe 
as follows. “I take away this ball (that whiih is under 
the cup A), and I pafs it through the table under the 
cup C (taking a black ball from his bag.”) While the 
palfage of his b.Jl is announced, he raifes the cup C 
to take it away and fhow it ; and introducing there 
this black ball, “ I put_again (fays he) this other 
white ball into my bag, and I command the black 
one which is under the cup B to pafs under this. It 
is.no longer under this cu-p and while he fays fo, 
he raifes the cup B, in fupporting with his little fin¬ 
ger the ball which remains there. ^Announcing its 
paffage, he raifes the cup C and Ihows the ball; taking 
it afterwards into the left hand, throws it into the air, 
returning it into his right hand, and feigning to 
throw it into the air a fecond time, he lets it fall into 
his bag ; calling his eyes upwards and downwards as 
if he law it fall upon tbe cup B ; he raifes this cup, 
and Ihows it to the fpeilators, as the former, palled 
through the cup. 

Sect. II. Performances with the Cards. 

Previous to the performances with cards, it will 
be neceffary to explain the method of making the 
pafs ; tbaf js bringing a certain number of cards front 
the bottom of ->the pack to the top ; as many of thefe 
performances depend on that manoeuvre. 

1. Hold the pack of cards in your right hand, fo that ma ^; n _ 
the palm of your hand may be under th?. cards : place t h e p a f s- s 
the thumb of that hand-on one fide of the pack, the' 
flrft, fecond, and third fingers on the other fide, and 
your little finger between thofe cards that are to be 
brought to the top and the reft of the pack. Then 
place your left hand over the cards, in fuch a manner 
that the thumb may 4 he at C (fig. 20, 21.), the fore- pj atc 
finger at A, and the-other fingers at B. _ jCCXXVI. 

The hands and the two parts of the cards being thus 
difpofed, you draw off the lower card^ confined by 
the little finger and the other pans of the right hand, 
anyplace them, with an imperceptible motion, on the 
top-of the pack. :iflW 

' It is quite neceffary, before you attempt any of the 
experiments that depend on making the pafs, that you 
can perform it fo dexteroufly that the eye cannot di- 
ftinguifh the motion of your hand ; otherwife inftead 
of deceiving others, you will expofe yourftlf. It is 
aifo proper that the cards make no noife, as that will 
occalion fufpicion. This dexterity is not to be at¬ 
tained without fome pra&ice. 

There is a method of preparing ajpack of cards, by 

inferring 
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Sed. II. L E G E R 

inferring cnc or more that are a fmall matter longer or 
wilier than the reft; which preparation will be nc- 
ceftary in feveral of the following experiments. 

The card of 2. Have a pack in which there is along card ; open 
divination, the pack at that part where the long card is, and pre- 
fent the pack to a perfon in fuch a manner that he will 
naturally draw that card. He is then to put it into 
any part of the pack and Ihufile the cards. You take 
the pack, and offer the fame card in like manner to a 
iecondor third perfon ; obferving, however, that they 
do not (land near enough to fee the card each other 
draws. You then draw l’cveral cards yourfclf, among 
which is the long card, and alk each of the parties if 
his card be among thofe cards, and he will naturally 
fay Yes, as they have all drawn the fame card. You 
then (huHte all the cards together, and cutting them 
at the long card, you hold it before the firft perfon fo 
that the others may not fee it, and tell him that is his 
card. You then put it again into the pack, and Ihuf- 
tiing them a fecoad time, you cut again at the fame 
card, and hold in like manner to the fecond perfon, 
and fo of the reft (a)- 

If the firft perfon Ihonld not draw the long card, 
each of the parties muft draw different cards; when, 
cutting the pack at the long card, you put thofe they 
have drawn over it, and teeming to flmffle the cards 
indifcriminately you cut them again at the long card, 
and lliow one of them his card. You then (bufde and 
cut again in the fame manner, and (how another per¬ 
fon his card, and fo on : remembering, that the card 
drawn by the laft perfon is the firft next the long 
card ; and fo of the others. 

This experiment may be performed without the 
long card, in the folio .ving manner. Let a perfon draw 
any card whatever, and replace it in the pack: you 
then make the pafs, and bring that card to the top of 
the pack, and ftiuffle them without loling iightot that 
card. You then offer that card to a fecond perfon, 
that he may draw it, and put it iri the middle of the 
pack. You make the pafs and fliufHe the cards a fe¬ 
cond time in the fame manner, and offer the card to 
a third perfon, and fo again to a fourth or fifth, as is 
more fully explained further on. 

Thefour 3 - You let a perfon draw any four cards from the 
confedera- pack, and tell him to think on one of them. When he 
ted cards, returns you the four cards, you dexteroully place two 
of them under the pack, and two on the top. Under 
thofe at the bottom you place four cards of any fort; 
and then, taking eight or ten from (he bottom cards, 
you f'pread them on the table, and alk the perfon if the 
card he fixed upon be among them. If he fay No, yon 
are fure it is one of the two cards on the top. Yon 
then pafs thofe two cards to the bottom, and drawing 
off the loweft of them, you alk him if that is not his 
card. If he again fay No, you take that card up. and 
bid him draw his card from the bottom of the pack. 

If the perfon fay his card is among thofe you firft 
drew from the bottom, yon muft dexteroufly take up 
the four cards that you put under them, and placing 
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thofe on the top, let the other two be the bottom 
cards of the pack, which you are to draw m the man¬ 
ner before deferibed. 

4. After a card has been drawn, you place it under Divination 
the long card, and by Ihuffling them dexteroully you by the 
bring it to the top of the pack. Then lay, or throw, the fword. 
pack on the ground, obferving where the top card lies. 

A handkerchief is then bound over youreyes, in fuch 
a manner however, that you can fee the ground, which 
maybe eafily done, A fword is then put into your 
hand, with which you touch feveral of the cards, feem- 
ingly iu great doubt, but never loling fight of the top 
card, in which, at laft, you fix the point of the fword, 
and prfcfent it to him that drew it. Two or three 
cards may be difeovered in the fame manner, that is, 
by placing them underthe long card, and then, bring¬ 
ing to the top of the pack. 

5. You muft have iu the pack two cards of the fame The tranf- 
fort, fnppofe the king of fpades. One of thefe is to be mutable 
placed next the bottom card, which may be the feven cards. 

of hearts, or any other card. The other is to bs pla¬ 
ced at top. You then Ihufile the cards, without dif- 
placiug thofe three cards, and Ihow a perfon that the 
bottom card is the feven of hearts. Then drawing that 
card privately alide with your finger, which you have 
wetted for that purpofe, you take the king of fpades 
from the bottom, which the perfon fuppofes to be the 
feven of hearts, and laying iton the table, telling him 
to cover it with his hand. You then ftuifRe the cards 
again without difplacing the firft and laft card, and 
palling the other king of fpades at the top to the bot¬ 
tom, you fliow it to another perfon. You then draw 
that privately away ; and taking the bottom card, 
which will then be the feven of hearts, you lay that 011 
the t-Tle,and tell the fecoud perfon, who believes it 
to be the king of fpades, to cover it with his hand. 

You then command the feven of hearts, which is 
fuppofed to be under the hand of the firft perfon, to 
changeinto the kingof fpades-, and the kingof fpades, 
which is fuppofed to be under the hand of the fecond 
perfon, to change into the feven of hearts ; and when 
the two parties take their hands off, and turn up the 
cards, they will fee, to their no fmall allonilhment, 
after having fo carefully obferved the bottom cards, 
that your commauds are pundtually ob-yed. 

6. Take a card, the lame as your long card, and The in¬ 
rolling it up very clofe, put it in an egg, by making compre- 
a hole as fmall as poffible, and which you are to fill hcnfible 
up carefully with white wax. You then ofierthe long 

card to be drawn ; and when it is replaced in the pack 
you Ihufile the cards feveral times, giving the egg to 
the perfon who drew the card, and, while he is break¬ 
ing it, you privately withdraw (he long card, that it 
may appear, upon examining the cards, to have gone 
from the pack into the egg. This experiment may¬ 
be rendered more furprifing by having feveral eggs, 
in each of which maybe placed a card of the fane 
fort, and then giving the perfon the liberty to choofe 
which egg he thinks fit. 

5 D 2 This 


(a) There is frequently exhibited another experiment, fimilar to this, which is by making a perfon draw 
the long card ; then giving him the pack, you tell him to place his card where he pleafes and Ihufile them, 
and you will then name his card or cut the pack where it is. You may alfo tell him to put the pack in his 
pocket, and you will draw the card ; which you may eafily do by the touch. 
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This deception may be Hill further diverfified, by 
having, as moll public performers have, a confederate, 
who is previoully to know the egg-in which the card 
is placed ; for you may then break the other eggs, 
and (how that the only one that contains a card is 
that in which you direct it to be. 

7 . Divides piquet pack of cards into two parts by 
feveral a long card. Let the firlt card contain a quint to a 
cards that king in clubs and fpades, the four eights, the ten of 
twoperfor.s diamonds, and ten of hearts ; and let the other part 
havedrawn contain the two quart majors in hearts and diamonds, 
the fourfevens, and the four nines (b). 

Then fliuffle the cards, but obferve not to difplace 
any of thofe cards of the Jaft part which are under the 
long card. You then cut at that card, and leave the 
pack in two parts. Next, prefent the firff of thofe 
parts to a perfon, and tell him to draw two or three 
cards, and place the remainder on the table. You 
prefent tt.c fecoud parcel in like manner to another. 
Then having dexteroully placed the cards drawn by 
the fil'd perfon in thelecond parcel, and thofe drawn 
by the fecoud perfon in the firlt parcel, you fhuffle the 
cards, obferving to difplace none but the upper cards. 
Then fpreading the cards on the table, you name 
thofe that each perfon drew ; which you will very 
ealily do, by obferving the cards that are changed in 
each parcel. 

The two 8. On the ace of fpadesfix, with foap.aheart, and 
convertible on the ace of hearts, a fpade, in fuch a manner that 
aces ' they will ealily flip off 

Show thefe two aces to the company; then taking 
the ace of fpades, you delire a perfon to put his foot 
upon it, and as you place it on the ground, draw 
away the fpade. In like manner you place the feem- 
iug ace of hearts under the foot of another perfon. 
You then command the two cards to change their 
places; and that they obey your command, the two 
perfons, on taking up their cards, will have occular 
demonAration. A deception limilar to this is fome- 
tiraes pra&ifed with one card, fuppofe the ace of 
fpades, over which a heart is placed flightfy. After 
Ihowinga perfon the card, you let him hold one end 
of it, and yon hold the other, and while you amufe 
him with difeourfe, you Hide off the heart. Then 
laying the card on the table, you bid him cover it 
with his hand. You then knock under the table and 
command the heart to turn into the ace of fpades. 
By d eceptions like thefe, people of little experience 
and much conceit are frequently deprived of their mo¬ 
ney, and rendered ridiculous. 

9. You muff be prepared with two cards, like 
The fifteen t j 10 f e represented by fig. 22. and with a common ace 
thonfand am | a f; ve Q f diamonds. 

nvres. The five of diamonds and the two prepared cards 

areto be Jifpofed as in fig. 23. and holding them in 
your hand, you fay, « A certain Frenchman left 
15,000 livres, which are reprefemed by thele three 
cards, to his three funs. The two youngeft agreed to 
le;-ve their 500,0, each of them, in tiie hands of the 
elder, that he might improve it.” While you are 
telling this ftory, you lay the 5 on the table, and put 
the ace in its place, and at the fame time artfully 
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change the polition of the other two cards, that the 
three cards may appear as in fi^. 24. Yon then re¬ 
fume your difeourfe. “ The cldc ll brother, infttaJ of 
improving the money, foil it all by gaming, except 
3000 livres, as yon here fee.” You then lay the ace 
on the table, and taking up the 5, continue your Aory: 

“ The eldcA, forry for having loA the money, went 
to the Ealt indies with thefe 3000, and brought back 
15,000.” You then ihow the cards in the fame puli* 
tion as at rirA, in fig. 23. 

To render this deception agreeable, it mufl be pci - 
formed with dexterity, and lhould not be repeated, 
but the cards immediately put in the pocket; and 
you lhould have five common cards in your pocket, 
ready to Ihow, if any one lhould defire to fee them. 

10. Take a parcel of cards, fuppofe 40, among To tell the 
which infert two long cards : let the firA be, for ex- number of 
ample the 15th, and the other the 26th, from the top. ca " 1s b y 
Seem to Ihuffle the cards, and then cutting them at 

the firA long card, poife thofe you have cut off in “ ' 

your hand, and fay, *{ there lhould be here 15 cards.” 

Cut them again at the fecond long card, and fay, 

Thtre are here only eleven cards.” Then polling 
the remainder,you fay, “ here are 14 cards.” 

11. Several different cards being /hewn to different 
perfons, that each of them may fix on one of thefe cards; j£° era j me 
tonamethat on which e.achpcrfon has fixed. There muA car( j 5 on 
be a$ many different cards Ihown to each perfon as which <lif- 
there are perfons to choofe : therefore, fuppofe there ferent per- 
are three perfons, then to each of them you mult Ihow fon s have 
three cards; and telling the firA perfon to retain one 

in his memory, you lay thofe three cards down, and 
Ihow three others to the fecond perfon, and fo to the 
third. You then take up the firA perfon’s cards, and 
lay them down one by one, feparately, with their faces 
upward. You next place the fecond perfon’s card 
over the firA, and in like manner the third perfon’s 
card over the fecond’s ; fo that in each parcel there 
will be one card belonging to each perfon. You then 
aik each of them in which parcel his card is ; and 
when you know that, you immediately know whLh 
card it is ; for the firA perfon’s card will always be 
the firA, the fecond perfon’s the fecoud, and the third 
perfon’$ the third in that parcel where they each f .y 
his card is. 

This experiment may be performed with a Angle 
perfon, by letting him fix on three, four, or more 
cards. In this cafe you muft Ihow him as many par¬ 
cels as he is to choofe cards, and every parcel muff 
conliA of that number, our of which he muff fix on 
one ; and you then proceed as before, he tdiing'you 
the parcel that contains each of his cards. 

12. Make a ring hrge enough to go on the fecond The maefe 
or third finger (fig. 15.) in which let there be fet a ring,, £ 
large tranfparent ftone, to the bottom of which muff 

he fixed a fmall piece of black filk, that may be 
either drawn alide or expanded by turning the Itore 
round. Under the lflk istobe the figure of a fmTi 
card. 

Then make a perfon draw the fame fort of card as 
that at the bottom of the ring, and tell him to burn it 
in the candle. Having firff Ihown him the ring, yi a 

.ike 


(b) The cards may be divided in any other manner that is eafy to be remembered. 
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tike part of the burnt car), and redu^i'ig it to pow¬ 
der, you rub tlie (tone with it, and at the fame ti ne 
turn it artfully about, To that the fmallcard at bottom 
may come in view. 

The magic i^.Tochanae one card into another. —Provide a ma- 
tea-caddjr. hogany tea caddy about four or five inches deep, and 
Plate leng enough to admit a common lized playing carj : 
CCJLXVII (^ ce fig- 9 ). This caddy mult be furnillied with a 
movingfaliebottom B, moveable upon hinges on the 
inftde edge of the front A. This bottom may be 
made of brafs, tin, or lead ; and the falfe bottom mud 
be fo exactly fitted, that it cannot, from a (light view, 
be diltinguilhed from the other. The infide of both 
caddy and falfe bottom ought to be lined with black 
or other dark-coloured cloth or velvet, fo that it may 
not make any noife in falling down. It would be pro¬ 
per that the falfe bottom (hould rife with a fpring to¬ 
wards the front, and it mult be kept tight with a brafs 
fpring-catch (<*. fig. io.) ferewed to the left lide of 
the box near the lop, and which is hid by the cloth 
covering. The end of this fpring projeds a little into 
the front. Itisdriven back, toletgo the falfe bottom, 
by means of a (trull bent wire bb let into the front of 
the caddy ; and this pin is moved by the bolt c, which, 
when the box is locked, ihoots out againtl it, by rea- 
Ibn of the fpring being driven in: by which means 
the bottom fprings down, and covers the card placed 
in the box. 

Before yon attempt to (how any trick with this 
caddy, a card imift be placed in the inftde between 
the front A and the falfe bottom B, fpringing up 
the bottom afterwards againfi the front ; after which 
it is ready for ufe, and lhown openly to the company 
without any danger of a difeovery. 

Two perfons may now be delired to draw two dif¬ 
ferent cards from a pack, one of which mull be the 
fame with the one concealed in the caddy. Taking 
this card from the perfon who drew it, you put it in 
the pack, pretend to (huffle it, but keep the card ei¬ 
ther uppermolt or underinoft, fo that you can ealily 
find it afterwards. Defiring then the other perfon to 
come forward and put his card very attentively into 
the caddy,you in the mean time fecretly convey away 
from the pack the card drawn by the other ; then, 
giving him the key, you defire the caddy to be locked 
up. After fome pretended conjurations, delire him to 
unlock it again and take out the card ; which lie will 
find not to be his, but that drawn by his neighbour: 
his card bring apparently vanilhed from the caddy, as 
the other is from the pack. 

The two 1 4 - Provide twopieces ofpafteboard A andB (fig. 
ma'ieport- IT 0 of equal dimenfions ^ inches long and three 
folios. broad. Place thefe befide one another,as lhown in the fi¬ 
gure. Take then a very ltnooth (ilk ribbon, and put a 
band of it from C to F. towards the edge of the palteboard 
A, and another from D to F in fuch a manner as to 
come beyond the palteboard, and to admit of being 
folded over at the two ends. This mall be glued on 
the back of the board A at the places C and D, and 
at the back of the board B at the places E and F. 
Place two other bands in a limilar manner on the 
palleboard B, turning them over on the back of the 
fame board at the places 1 and L, and at the back of A 
at the places G and H. Thefe two bands Ihould fall in. 
•lie infide of the palleboard, according to the breadth 
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of the tibbons. The two paftcbosrds being now placed 
the one upon the other, will form a kind of port-folio, 
one of the fidesof which will always be hinged when 
the other is opened. Four fmall bands of the fame 
ribbon are to be put at the four extremities of the 
Tides M N OR of thr two pieces of palleboard ; obferv- 
ing that they pals below the bands already placed. 
Glue their ends in tiie fame manner as their ends at 
the back of the boards, ornamenting alfothe two fides 
O and P of the palleboard B with pieces of the fame 
ribbon ; but the fc lix lalt bands are of no ufe in the 
performance. 

Twopiecesof paper folded like the cover ofa letter 
mult now be provided, large enough to cover the two 
ribbons G 1 and HL, as well as the fpace contained 
within them. Glue one of thefe upon the two rib¬ 
bons, and apply the other below this ; fo that the up- 
permoft of thefe two wrappers may fall exactly over 
the other, incloling and hiding the two ribbons 
entirely. A fecond port-folio fimilarly con 1 : rudled is 
now to be provided, and both of them covered with 
coloured paper from the fides where the ri; bons are 
glued and folded.—The deceptions with thefe port¬ 
folios are as follows. 

i. Two cards, chofen at random, having been fhut up 
in twoJeparate places, to make them paf's reciprocally 
from one into the other.— The port-folios being con (trad¬ 
ed in the manner above deferibed ; if you open one of 
them either on the one fide or on the other, one of 
the paper wrappers will always be vilible ; and thus it 
will naturally be fuppofed that there is no more but 
one. Having then fecretly inclofed a card in each of 
the wrappers of the port-folios, procure a pack of 
cards that has but two forts, and caufe two Perfons 
fairly draw twocards limilar to the firft. Prefent then 
a port-folio, open, to the firll perfon who drew a card 
fimilar to that which was placed in the fecond, deftriug 
him to place it in the wrapper which he finds vacant. 
Take back then the port-folio ; and, in placing it on 
the table, artfully turn it over : having placed likewife 
inthe vacant wrapper of the fecond port-folio the card 
drawn by the fecond perfon ; and putting it in the 
lame way upon the table, command ihe cards reci¬ 
procally to pafs from the one port-folio into the other; 
and open them fothat each of the perlons may take 
our the card which the other inferted. 

I. A card being jhut up in the portfolio ; to snake it 
return into the pack. —To perform this, procurea pack 
which has two cards of the fame kind. One of thefe 
is to be openly drawn, and the perfon who has done 
fo mult be told to (hut it tip under the wrapper of one 
of the port-folios; and inform him that you will make 
it return into thepaek. Give him the port folio to blow 
upon ; and on opening it, prefent him with the empty 
wrapper, to Ihow him that his card is not There ; after 
which, prefenting him with the pack, he will find 
there the other card, which he will naturally imagine 
to be the one he put into the wrapper. 

t,.To make an anfwerappearto a queflion fecretly writ¬ 
ten. Tranfcribe on different cards acertainnumberof 
quefiions,and onothers the fame queltions with their 
anfwers ; takingcare tohave ihehand writingasmuch 
alike as poflible, fo that no difference can ealily be 
perceived. The fame cauiion mull be i bferved with 
regard to the cards them felveswhich,for that rcafon,, 

ought 
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ought to be plain ones. Having written with a pen- 
cilat the botton of the firft queftions ibeircorrefpond- 
ing anhvers, fluit up one ot them fecretly in the port¬ 
folio ; and prefenting them to any perfoii, let hint 
draw as by chance that which is fimilar to theone thus 
flnit up. Make him then place in the other wrapper 
the queftion which he had drawn, and telling him 
that you are- about to write an anfwer even through 
the port-folio, take a glafs, and pietend to read in it 
the anfwer to the quettion. Open it afterwards, fo 
that he may take out the other card himfelf, and he 
will imagine it to be Lhe one he felefted. 

In performing this trick, it will be proper to have a 
port-folio of the fame kind with the two deferibed, 
which opens only at one fide, and which confequently 
has but one wrapper. This mufl be ihown to fuck as 
feeni to be too inquifrtive, and will be of ufe to pre¬ 
vent them from entertaining any idea that the folio 
opens upon both lides. The former inuft therefore be 
immediately put in the pocket, in order to give an 
opportunity of draw ing out the other in cafe the port¬ 
folio Ihould be afked for. 

Thecardin 15. Provide a mirror, either round, as A (fig. 8,) 
the mirror, or oval, the frame of which muft be at leaft as wide as 
Plate a card. The glafs in the middle mull be made to 
CCLXVI. move j n t ] le two grooves CD and EF, and fo much 
of the quickfilver muft be feraped off as is equal to 
the fize of a common card. You will obferve that the 
glafs mult likewife be wider than the diftance be¬ 
tween the frame by at leaft the width of a card. 

Then pafte over the part where Lhe quickfilver is 
rubbed off a piece of pafteboard, on which is a card 
that muft exaftly fit the fpace, which mult at firft oe 
placed behind the frame. 

This mirror muft be placed againfl a partition, 
through which is to go tvvo firings, by which an af- 
liftant in the adjoining room caneafily move the glafs 
in the gro >ves, and confequently make the card ap¬ 
pear or ei(appear at pleafure (c.) 

Matters being thus prepared, yea contrive to make 
a perfon draw the fame fort of card with that fixed 
to the mirror, and place it in the middle of the pack: 
you then make the pafs, and bring it to the bottom ; 
you then diredt the perfon to look for his card in the 
mirror, when the confederate behind the partition is 
to draw it flowly forward, and it will appear as if plac¬ 
ed between the glafs and the quickfilver. While the 
glafs is drawing forward, you Aide off the card from 
the bottom of the pack, and convey it away. 

The card fixed to the mirror mayeafily be changed 
each time the experiment is performed. This experi¬ 
ment may alfo be made with a print that has a glafs be¬ 
fore it and a frameof fufiicient width, by making a flit 
in the frame through which the card is to pafs ; but 
the effedt will not be fo ftriking as in the mirror. 

The mar- 16. Place avafe of wood or pafteboard AB (fig.19.) 
vellous on a bracket L, fixed to the partition M. Let the 
vafc ‘ infide of this vafe be divided into five parts, c, d , e,f,g ; 


and let the divifions c and d be wide enough to ad¬ 
mit a pack of cards, and thofe of a, f t g , one card 
only. 

Fix a thread of filk at the point H, the other end 
of which palling down the divilion d, and over the 
puliy I, runs along the bracket L, and goes out be¬ 
hind the partition M. 

Take three cards from a piquet pack, and place 
one of them in each of the divifions e, J, g, making 
the lilk thread or line go under each of them. In 
the divilion c, put the pack of cards from which you 
have taken the three cards that are in the other divi¬ 
fions. 

Then take another pack of cards, at the top of 
which are to be three cards of the fame fort with thofe 
in the three fmall divifions; and making the pafs, 
bring them to the middle of the pack, and let them be 
drawn by three different perfons. Then give them all 
the cards to ftnifHe ; after which place the pack in the 
divifion d, and tell the partus they fhall fee the three 
cards they drew cotne, at their command, feparately 
out of the vafe. 

An aflifiant behind the partition then drawing the 
line with a gentle and equal motion, the three cards 
will gradually rife out of the vafe. Then take the 
cards out of the divifion c, and Ihow that thofe three 
cards are gone from the pack. 

The vafe muft be placed fo high that the infide 
cannot be feen by the company. You may perform 
this experiment alfo without an afiiftant, by fixing a 
weight to the end of the filk line, which is to be placed 
on a fupport, and let down at pleafure by means of a 
fpring in the partition. 

17. Let a fmall perfpeclive glafs be made, that is Thedivi- 
wide enough, at the end where the object glafs is nating-per- 
placed, to hold a table fimilar to the following. fpe&ive 

0 o-lnfc. 


1.131 

10., 

132 

19.133 

2.231 

11. 

232 

20.233 

3-331 

12.. 

.332 

21-333 

4 121 

13.. 

,122 

22.123 

5.221 

14. 

.222 

23.223 

6.321 

15 - 

.322 

24.323 

7-1 T I 

16. 

.112 

25-113 

8.211 

17. 

.212 

26.213 

9 - 3 11 

18. 

.312 

27.313 


Take a pack of cards that confifts of 27 only, and 
giving them to a perfon, defire him to fixou any one, 
then fliufHe them, and give the pack to you. Place 
the 27 cards in three heaps, by laying down one al¬ 
ternately on each heap ; but before you lay each card 
down, fhow it to the perfon, without feeing it your- 
felf; and wheu the three heaps are fhiilhed, afk him 
at what number, from 1 to 27, he will have his card 

appear 


(c) This experiment may be performed without an afiiftant, if a table be placed againft the partition, and 
the firing from the glafs be made to pafs through a leg of it, and communicate with a fmall trigger, which 
you may enlily pulh down with your foot; and at the fame time wiping the glafs with your handkerchief, as 
if to make the card appear the more confpicuous. It may alfo be diverlified, by having the figure of a head, 
fuppofe that of fome abfent friend, in the place of the card. 
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appear, and in which heap it then is ? 1'iien look at 
the heap through the gl.ifs,and if the firftof the three 
numbers v\ hich (lands agaittll that number it is be ap¬ 
pear at be i, put that heap 't top ; il the number be 2, 
put it in the middle ; and if it be 3, put it at bottom. 
Then divide the cards into three heaps, in the fame 
manner, a fccoud and a third time, and his card uiil 
then be at the number he chofe. 

For example : Suppofe he detire that his card (hall 
be the 20th from the top, and thefirft time of making 
the heaps, he fay it is in the third heap : you then 
look at the table in the perfpe:live, holding it at the 
fame time over that heap, and you fee that the fir ft 
figure is 2 ; you therefore put that figure in the middle 
of the pack. The fecond and third times you in like 
manner put the heap in which he fays it is, at the 
bottom, the number each time being 3. Then look¬ 
ing at the pack with yourglafs, as if to difeover which 
the card was, you hy the cards down one by one, and 
the twentieth card will be that he fixed on. 

You may (how the perfon his card in the fame man¬ 
ner without alking him at what number it dial 1 ap¬ 
pear, by fixing on any number yourfelf. 

The foregoing experiments with the cards will be 
found fufficient to explain mo ft others ofa limilar na¬ 
ture that have or may be made : the number of which 
is very great. To perform thofe we have deferibed 
requires no great praftice ; the two principal points 
are, the making the pafsin adexterous manner, and a 
certain addrefs by which you influence a perfon to 
draw the card you prefent. Thofe that are performed 
by the long card are in general the mod eafy, but 
they are confined to a pack of cards that is ready pre¬ 
pared ; whereas thofe which depend on making the 
pafs, may be performed with any pack that is offered. 

Sect. III. Experiments luith Sympathetic Inks. 

£See Sympathetic Iak. ] 

Experiments with Class I. 

The book L. Make a book of 70 or 80 leaves ; and in the co- 
offate, ver at the errd of it let there be a cafe, which opens 
next the binding that it be not perceived. 

At the top of each right hand page write any quef- 
tion you pleafe ; and at the beginning of the book 
let there be a table of all thofe queftions, with the 
number of the page where each is contained. Then 
write with the common ink on feparate papers, each 
about half the ftze of the pages in the book, the fame 
queftions that are in the book, and under each ofthem 
write, with the ink made of the impregnation of fa- 
turn, or the dillolution of bifmuth, the anfwer. 

Soak a double paper in the vivifying liquor made of 
quick-litneand orpiment.or the phlogifton of the liver 
of falphur, and place it, juft before you make the ex¬ 
periment, in the cafe that is in the cover of the book. 

Then deliver fome of the papers on which the que¬ 
ftions are wrote to the company; and after they have 
chofen fuch as they would have anfwered, they put 
them in thofe leaves where the fame queftions are con¬ 
tained, and, {hutting the book for a few minutes, the 
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fulphureous fpirit with which the piper in the cover 
of the book is imbibed, will penctr itc the leaves, and 
make the anfwers vilible, which will be of ?. brown 
colour, and more or lefs deep in proportion to the 
time the book hasbeen clofed (d). 

2. Make a box about four inches long, and three The m;ir _ 
wide, as ABCD, and quite {hallow. Let it ihut with velloaspor- 
liinges and fa'teri with a hook ; and let it have two trait,fig. 17. 
bottoms, the loweft of wood, that draws out by a 
groove, and the uppermoft of palteboard. Between 

thefe two bottoms is to be placed a paper dipped in 
the vivifying liquor mentioned in the laft experi¬ 
ment. Let there be alfo a board of the fame (ize 
with theinlideof the box, which being placed in it 
may prefs a paper again ft the pafteboard bottom. 

Then take fcveral pieces of paper, of the fame fize 
with the inlide of the box, and draw on them the 
figures of men and women, in different attitudes and 
employments, as walking, riding, reading, writing, 

&c. Thefe figures nwft be drawn with a new pen, 
or pencil, dipped in the impregnation of S 'turn. 

Beingthtisprovided,and having privately placed the 
paper dipped intiie vivyfying liquor betwee . the two 
bottoms, you tell a perton you will (how him what an 
abfenr friend of his is doing at the prefent hour. Yon 
then give him the paper adapted to the employ:",cut 
yon intend, and tell to write his friend’s name at 
the bottom, that you may not change the paper. Then 
placing that paper next the pafteboard bottom, and 
putting the piece of wood over it, you fti.it the box. 

After amuling him with difcourle for three or four 
minutes, you take out the paper, when he will fee his 
friend in the employment yen have ailigncd him. 

3. Let a workman make a hand of wood, as in fig. The artifi- 
16. fixed at the end next the elbow to the piece E, ciai hand, 
the endsof which go through the {'crews CD and EF. 

The fore and middle fingers, and the thumb, are to 
be moveable at their joints. There mull go a wire 
through the arm, that is fixed . t one end to the fore¬ 
finger, and at the otherto the piece K, round which it 
is to move : underthe two joints o i the two fingers are 
alfo plated two (mall fprings, which are to rtife it up. 

To the fore-finger and thumb fix two fmali rings, 
through which a pen may be put, fo .13 not to impede 
their motion. Under the arm at the point I, place 
a fmali brafs roller, which ferves to fuftain the arm. 

The pedeftal on which this hand is placed muft be 
at lead a foot long, if the hand be of the natural (ize, 
and about eight inches wide. This pedeftal muft be 
hollow, and at the part ST there muft" be an opening 
about three inches long, and two inches wide; the 
whole pedeftal may he covered with a thin ftuff, by 
which the hole will be concealed. There is to be 
a valve, or fort of trap-door, on the infide of the pe- 
deftil, which is to fallen againit the opening 

Over the hand and pedeftal place a glafs frame, as 
in the figure: cover the hand with fine leather of 
flefh colour, and decorate the arm with a ruffle and 
cuff, which will entirely conceal the machinery. 

• Then take a number of cards and write on them 
different queftions ; and on the fame number of papers 

write, 


(d) If a weight be placed upon the book, the effect will be the fooner produced. Or you may put the 
book in a box that will prefs it dole down. 
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write, with the impregnation of lead, the anfwers. 
Give the cards to any one, and let him choofe a quef- 
tion ; and you place the paper vt iih the anfwer under 
the pen in the hand, luting him fir It fee there is no 
writing on it (e). Now the pedelial being placed 
again ft a partition, the end F is to go through it. 
Therefore an afftflant, upon a figual given, turns a 
handle fixed to F; and, as the piece E lurnsround, the 
wires that move thefingers and thumb are alternately 
lengthened and fhortened, by which their joints are 
kept in continual motion ; and the ferew at the fame 
time turning gently from F towards G, gives the 
whole arm a motion which very much refembles 
that of nature (f). 

The hand and pen ferve here merely to affifl the 
illnlion : but if a bit of fponge, dipped in the vivify¬ 
ing liquor be placed at the end of the pen, as it goes 
over the writing on the paper, it will make it become 
gradually vifible, and in this cafe the trap-door and 
dipped paper may be omitted (g). 

Deception with Class II. 


The wri- 
tingagainft 
the wall. 


4. Take feveral pieces of paper, of a fize that 
you can put in any book that will go into your pocket, 
and write at the top of each of them a queflion, with 
common ink, and under it write the anfwer with 
the folutiou of gold or ftlver. Give any of thefe 
papers, clofely wrapt up, to a perfon, and tell him 
to place it againft the wall of his chamber, and keep¬ 
ing the door locked he will next day find the an¬ 
fwer wrote on it. 

As the gold ink will fometirres give a yellow caft 
to the paper, you may previoufly give a (light tindfure 
of that kind to the papers you ufe for this purpole. 


Deception with Class III. 


Magical 5. On different papers draw the figures of feveral 
vegetati ns leaves or flowers with one of the colourlefs juices men¬ 
tioned : then take one of the correfpondtng leaves or 
flowers, and laying it on an iron plate over acha- 
fing-diih of hot coals, let it burn to afhes. Put thefe 
aflies into a lieve, in which there is fome very fine 
fteel-filings, and fiftthem over the paper on which 
the flower is drawn, when they will adhere to the 
glutinous liquor, and form an exadt reprefentation of 
the figure of the leaf cr flower. 

Deceptions with Class IV. 


The talif- 6. Make a little-triangular box, each fide of which 
man,fig. 7. is to be about five inches, and let its infide be divided 
into three parts. The firfl part A, which makes the 
bottom of the box, is to be covered by the fecond 
part B, in form of a cafe, and let the top C exadtly 
cover the part B, as expreffed in the figure and the 
profiles. 


Upon the bottom of the box let there be a plate of 
copper, about oae-tweutieth of an i.ich thick, on 
which let there be a number of hieroglyphic charac¬ 
ters contiguous to each other, auk cut in different 
forts of metal. 

On the top of the cover place a knob O, that goes 
through it, and to which the copper triangle O is to 
be fixed occalionally, in fuch a manner as it may go 
into the cafe B. There mult be a fpaceofone quar¬ 
ter of an inch between /he triangle Q^and the bottom 
of the cafe B ; into-which another plate of copper, 
of that thicknefs may be placed. 

The outfide of this talifman may be decorated with 
uncommon figures or characters, to give it the ap- 
pearance of greater myllery. 

On feveral pieces of paper, of the fame fize with 
the infide of the talifman, write different qneftions in 
common ink, and write the anfwers in thofe different 
forts of fympathetic ink that appear when heated, 
obferving that each word of the anfwer is to be wrote 
in a different ink. 

Having properly heated the triangle, and placed it 
under the cover, you introduce the talifman, and tell 
any one of the company to choofe one of the papers 
on which the quellions are wrote, and place it in the 
talifman, and he will immediately have an anfwer 
wrote on that paper, the words of which will be of 
different colours, according to the ditferent metals of 
whieh the talifman is compofed. The paper being 
placed in the talifman, anti the cover placed over it, 
the heat of the triangle will make the anfwer viiible 
in a few moments. This experiment may be repeal¬ 
ed if the triangle be made fufficiently hot ; and two 
papers may be placed in the tiliiman at the fame 
time. 

This deception, when well executed, occafions a 
furprife that cannot be conceived by a mere deferip- 
tion. 

7. Make a wooden peddbl AB, ab tit ten inches The fibyls, 
long, eight wide, and one deep: and at one end erect fig- 5. 
a box C, about ten inches high, eight broad, and two 
and an half deep. 

The top of the pedeftal tnuft Hide in a groove, on 
which inferibe a dial M, of fix inches diameter, and 
which is to be divided into nineteen equal parts, in 
twelve of which write the names of the months, and 
mark the refpedtive figns of the zodiac ; and in the 
feven other divifions, which mud be next the end B, 
write the days of the week, and mark the figures of 
the planets. Next the inner circle NO, make an 
opening into the box, of about one tenth of an inch. 

On the.centre of the dial place an index that turns, 
freely on its centre. 

Within the pedeftal place a pulley P, about four 
inches diameter, which is to turn on an axis that is 

diredtly 


(e) The paper dipped in the vivifying liquor is to be previoufly placed againft the opening in the table, 
and fupported by the trap-door. 

(t) This might be performed without an affiftantby means of a trigger placed in the leg of the table, and 
communicating with the handles, which the operator might thrultdown with his foot. Where expence is 
not regarded, there may be a compUte figure of a man in wood, or plafter of Paris, feated by the table. 

(g) You may alfo have a glafs ink-ftand, with forae of Lite vivifying liquor, into which the, pen may bedip- 
peJ, and it will then appear to w.ite with common ink. The fpeciators fltould not be permitted to come 
near this machine, which may be applied to feveral otlur purpofes. 
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diredlly under the centre of the dial ; and on the up¬ 
per part of that axis fix a bent index R. which 
comes out at the opening made by the inner circle ( h ), 
and paffes over thofe feven divifions only on which 
are wrote the days of the week. 

Within the box C, let their be two rollers S and 
T, as in the figure: let that of S contain a fpring : 
and at the end of T let there be a pulley V, of three 
quarters of an inch diameter, round which goes a 
flringor thread that pailesunder the ftnall pulley X, 
and is fattened to that of P ; fo that when the laft 
pulley makes about one-third of a turn, that of V may 
make three or four turns. 

There rnufl alfo be a fcroll of paper, about two feet 
long, and each end of which nuift be patted to one of 
the rollers. In the front of the box, between the two 
rollers, make an aperture D, about four inches long, 
and one inch and an half wide : to this opening let 
there be alitile flap or Aider, by which it may be clofed 
at pleafure. 

The apparatus being thus difpofed, place the index 
R fucceflively againft each of the divifions marked 
with one of the planets ; and as the paper is gradually 
wound upon the roller, mark, againft that part which 
is at the aperture D, the name of one of the following 
ttbyls : 

The Hellefpontian 
Cumean 
Artemifian 

Phrygian j> fibyl. 

Albunean j 

Perfian | 

Libyan j 

On each of the feven cards write a different que- 
ilion, and draw one of the feven planets. Next, take 
a memorandum book that contains feven leaves, and 
on each of them write the name of one of the fore¬ 
going ttbyls; in each of the leaves place fevera! pieces 
of paper, and on each of them write, with the fym- 
pathetic ink that does not appear till the paper is 
heated, different anfwers to the fame queftion. 

Then give a perfon the feven cards on which the 
queftions are wrote, and tell him to choofe one of 
them privately, and conceal the reft, fo that it cannot 
poffibly os known which of them he has chofen. 

Next, tell him to place the index that points to the 
month againft that in which he was born (i), and to 
place the index of the planets againft that which is on 
the card he has chofen, and which is to prefide over 
the anfwer : yuu tell him to do this privately, that 
no one may fee him, and after that to cover the dial 
with his handkerchief. Then let him open the door 
that is before the aperture in the box, and tell you 
the name of the ttbyl there vilible. 

You then open the memorundum-book, and taking 
out the papers that are in the leaf where the name of 
the ttbyl juft mentioned is wrote, you defire him to 
Vol. IX. 
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choofe any one of them he thinks proper. The talif- 
man ufed in the laft experiment being properly heat¬ 
ed, is then to be introduced, when you diretft the per¬ 
fon to put the blank paper into it; and taking it out a 
few moments after, he will find the anfwer to his 
queftion. 

To make this operation appear the more extraordi¬ 
nary, it will be proper to have a fmall prefs or cup¬ 
board, at the back of which there is a door that opens 
into an adjoining room, by which means an af- 
fiilant having prepared the talifman, may place it in 
the cup-board the moment before it is wanted. This 
contrivance will be ufeful on many other occafions. 

8 . Provide an urn of wood or metal about fix in- The magic 
ches high, and two and an half diameter iri the wideft urn - 
part, and of fuch figure in other refpedtsas you think 

proper (fee fig. 9.). Let there be a cylinder of cop¬ 
per C, fig. 10.) of about one-eighth of an inch dia¬ 
meter, which is to fill a hole AB made in the urn — 

The lop of this cylinder is to be in the top of the urn, 
fo that it may be eafily taken out. To this urn there 
matt be a cover D, which fits it exadlly. 

On a fmall fquare piece of paper draw the figure of 
a flower or leaf, with that fort of fympathetic ink 
whofe colour moil refembles it. You then prefent 
feveral forts of flowers or leaves toaperfon, and defire 
him to choofe any one of them. Then put that flower 
on a chafingdifh of hot coals ; and, taking the paper 
on which it isfecretly drawn, you give it to the per¬ 
fon to examine, and then put it in the urn, having 
previouily heated the cylinder (I<). Then takingfomc 
of the aihes of the burnt flower, you ftrew them over 
the paper, after which you take it out and Ihow the 
company the figure of that flower. While the flower 
is burning, you may fprinkle fome powder over it, 
fuppofe that of faltpetre; and by that, mixed with 
the aflies of the flower, the company may imagine the 
effedt is produced. 

The prefs or cupboard mentioned in the preceding 
experiment, will be here very convenient for heating 
the cylinder and placing it in the urn. A fimilar de¬ 
ception may be performed by putting the paper in a 
copper vefiel, that may be placed on an iron plate over 
the chafingdifh in which the flower is burnt. But this 
method has not fo myfterious an appearance as the 
other, and in fome perfons may caufea fufpicion that 
the efFedb is produced by heat. 

9. To perform this experiment, yon mutt obferve, The eon- 
that there are feveral letters which may be changed vertible 
into others, without any appearance of the alteration ; card . 

the a into d, the c into a , e, d , g, 0, or q, the i in- 


as, 

to b, d, or /, the / into t, the 0 into a , d. g, or q, the v 
intoy, &c. 

Take a parcel of cards, fuppofe 20, and on one of 
them write, with the ink of the fourth clafs, the word 
law (l), and on the other, with the fame ink, the 
words old woman-, then holding them to the fire, they 
will both become vifible. Now you will obferve, that 
5 E by 


(h) Ifthe axis be madeto pafs through the top of the pedeftal, this opening will not be neceffary. 

(t) Thefe months and the index are of no other ufe than to give the experiment an air of great my- 
ftery. 

(k) There are fome forts of fympathetic inks that require much more heat than others. 

(l) Thefe letters fhould not be joined. 
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by altering the a in the word law into d, and adding 
o before the l, and oman after the w, it becomes old 
woman. Therefore, you make thofe alterations with 
the invifible ink, and let it remain fo. On the reft of 
the cards you write any words you think fit. 

Prefem the cards in fuch a manner to two perfons, 
that one of them Ihottld draw the word law, and the 
other the words old woman. You then tell the perfon 
who drew the word law, that it fhall difappear, and 
the words on the other card fhall be wrote in its place; 
and that yon may not change the cards, defire each of 
the parties to write his name on his card. Then put¬ 
ting the cards together, and holding them before the 
fire, as if to dry the names juft wrote, the word law 
will prefently change into old woman. 

This experiment may be varied by fixing on a word 
that may be changed into three other words, and ma¬ 
king four perfons draw the cards on which thofe words 
are wrote; and it may be further diverlified by choof- 
ing three fuch words, as that the firft can be changed 
into the fecond, and the fecond into the third. You 
then tell him who drew the firft word, that it fhall be 
changed into that drawn by the fecond perfon; and 
him you tell, that his word fhall be changed into that 
of the third perfon. 

The oracu- 1 °. Write on feveral flips of paper different quef- 
lar letters, lions, and fuch as may be anfwered by the name of 
fome perfon ; for example, Who is the merrieft man 
in the company ? Anfwer, Mr * * *. To whom will 
Mifs * * * be married ? Anfwer, To Mr * * *. 
Thcfe queftions are to be wrote in the fympathetic 
ink of this dais, and expofed to the fire, and the an- 
fwers wrote in the fame ink, and left invifible. The 
papers are to be folded in form of letters, and in fuch 
manner that ihe part where the name is wrote fliall be 
diredtly under the feal, and the heat of the wax will 
make it vifible. Then give the letter to the perfon 
who requires the anfwer, and he will find it plainly 
wrote. 

A deception fimikr to this may be made with a 
number of blank cards, on each of which an ace of 
fpades is drawn with the invifible ink ; then let a per¬ 
fon choofe any one of them, andinclofe it in a letter- 
cafe, prepared in fuch manner that the figure of the 
ace fliall bediredtly under the feal, and on opening 
the letter it will be immediately vilible. 

Deceptions with Class V. 

Theincom- H* Have a box that is divided into three parts, 
prehenfibk after the fame manner as the talifman in the 21ft ex- 
ivritinga periment, except that, inftead of being triangular, it 
muft beof a long fquare (fee fig. 14.). Divider's top 
B into two equal parts D and E, as in fig. 13. and to 
the part D adjuft a plate of copper L, about one quar¬ 
ter of an inch thick, and under both the plate L and 
the opening E place a cloth. The upper part C muft 
have a button by which it may be fixed on the cover 
B, fo as to appear of one piece with it. 

At the bottom of the box place a piece of cloth, or 
other fluff, on which you may ftamp certain myfte- 
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rious chara&ers, and obferve that the bottom of the 
cover muft reft upon this cloth. 

Then provide a flip of paper GH (fig. 12.) of the 
fame fize with the bottom of the box; and at each 
end of it write, with the green fympathetic ink, the 
name of a different card, and make fome private 
mark by which you can tell at which end each name 
is wrote (m). 

Take a parcel of cards, and offer thofe two of them 
whofe names are wrote on the paper to the two per¬ 
fons, that they may draw them. You tell the parties 
to keep their cards to themfelves, and you propofe to 
make the names of thofe cards appear upon a flip of 
paper, which you put into the box. You then afk 
which name of the two cards fliall appear firft. The 
copperplate being previoufly heated and placed in the 
cover, you put it over that end of the paper on which 
is the name required, and it will prefently appear. 

Then taking the paper out and fhowing the name 
wrote, you put it in again, turning the other end to 
the fide of the box where the plate is, and it will in 
like manner become vifible. 

The firft name may be made to difappear at the fame 
time that the fecond appears, if the cloth at the end 
oppofite to that where the plate is be made damp. 

12. Take aprint that reprefents winter, and trace Winter 
over the proper parts of the trees, plants, and ground changed 
with the green fympathetic ink; obferving to make int0 
fonie parts deeper than others, according to their di- 
ftance. When thofe pans are dry, paint the other 
objefts with their natural colours. Then put the print 

in a frame with a glafs, and cover the back of it with 
a paper that is palled over its border only. 

When this print is expofed to the heat of a mode¬ 
rate fire, or the warm rays of the fun, all the grafs 
and foliage will turn to aplealinggreen ; and if a yel¬ 
low tint be given to fome parts of the print, beforethe 
fympathetic ink be drawn over, this green will be of 
different lhades ; and the feene that a minute before , 
reprefented winter, will now be changed to fpring. 

When this print is placed in the cold, winter will a- 
gain appear, and will again be driven away by the 
warm rays of the fun. This alternate change of fea- 
fons may be repeated as often as you pleafe ; remem¬ 
bering, however, as-was before obferved, not to 
make the print at any time too hot, for then a faded 
autumn will for ever remain. 

Deceptions with Class VII. 

13. Pro vide a number of artificial flowers, fuch Therevi- 
as rofes, jonquils, pinks, or any otheryon find conve- vified b 011 " 
nient. Thefe flowers muft be made of white thread or 1 uets ' 
ftlk, and their leaves of parchment. Dip the rofes in 

the red fympathetic ink, the jonquils in the yellow, 
the pinks in the violet, and their leaves in a fulution 
of fait of tartar. When they are all dry, form them in¬ 
to fmall bouquets, which will appear white, and may 
be ufed in this experiment, either the day they are 
dipped, or feveral days after. 

You take one of thefe bouquets, and after fhowing 

the 


(m) That there may be no fufpicion of the paper being prepared, you may ait it from a. whole flieet, be¬ 
fore the company, having preyioufly wrote the name,. 
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the company that every part of it is white, you dip it 
in an iufulion of any of the blue colours mentioned 
under the article Colour- Making, n° i 3 > an d, draw¬ 
ing it prefently out, all the flowers and leaves will 
appear in their natural colours (n). 

The tranf- I 5 - Write on a paper, with the violet liquor, as 
tolerated many letters or words as you pleafe ; and alk any per- 
'writing, foil whether he will have that writing turn to yellow, 
green, or red. 

Have a fponge with three lidesthat yon can readily 
diftinguilh, and dip each of itslides in one of the three 
fympathetic inks. Draw the fide of the fponge that 
correfponds to the colour the perfon has chofe, over 
the writing once only ; and it will direftly change to 
the colour required (o). 

Seft. III. Mifcellaneous performances. 

"To tell i j. A perfon having an even number of counters in 
odds or 0 ne hand,and an odd number in the other, to tell in which 

evens. hand the odd or even number is. Let the perfon mul¬ 
tiply the number in his right-hand by an odd number, 
and the number in his left-hand by an even number, 
and tell you if the fum of the products added together 
be odd or even. If it be even, the even number is in 
the right-hand ; but, if it be odd, the even number 
is in the left-hand. 

Example. 

*• righ? hYnd” thC } 18 ln thc Icft 7 

Multipliers 3 2 

54 14 

». v- 


Their fum 68 

2 . Number in the 7 In lhe left r8 . 
right hand 3 

Multipliers 3 2 

21 36 

36 

Their fum 57 

To tell at 16. To tell, by the dial of a watch, at what hour any 
what hour perfon intends to rife. Let the perfon let the hand of 
any perfon the dial to any hour he pleafes, and tell you what hour 
intends to t j lat j s . anc } t0 t he number of that hour you add, in 
r!fe ’ your mind, 12. Then tell him to count privately the 
number of that amount upon the dial, beginning with 
the next hour to that on which he propofes to rife, 
and counting backwards, firft reckoning the number 
of the hour at which he lias placed the hand. An ex¬ 
ample will make this plain. 

Suppofe the hour at which he intends to rife be 8, 
and that he has placed the hand at 5. You add 12 to 
5, and tell him to count 17 on the dial, firft reckon- 
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ing 5, the hour at which the index Hands, and count¬ 
ing backwards from the hour at which he intends to 
rife; and the number 17 will neceffarily end at 8, 
which (hows that to be the hour he chofe. 

That the hour at which the counting ends mu ft be 
that on which he propofed to rife, will be evident on 
a little refledtion ; for if he had began at that hour and 
counted 12, he would neceflarily have come to it again; 
and calling the number 17, by adding 5 to it, only 
fervesto difguife the matter, but can make nofort of 
difference in the counting. 

17. If the number U be multiplied by any one of The mtgl- 
the nine dibits, the two figures of the produdt will al- cal century 
ways be finnlar. As follows : 


11 

11 

ir 

XI 

1 1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ri 

22 

33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 


Place a parcel of counters on a table, and propofe 
to any one to add alternately, a certain number of 
ihofe counters, till they amount to 100, but never 
to add more than 10 at a time. You tell him, more¬ 
over, that, if you ftake firft, he lhall never make the 
even century, but you will. In order to which, yon 
muft firft ftake 1, and remembering the order of the 
above feries, xi, 22, 33, &c. you conftantly add, to 
what he flakes, as many as will make one more than 
the numbers of that feries, that is, as will make 12, 
23, 34, &c. till you come to 89, after which the other 
party cannot make the century himfelf, nor prevent 
you from making it. 

If the other party has no knowledge of numbers, 
you may ftake any other number firft, under ten, 
provided you take cafe to fecnre fome one of the laft 
terms, as 56, 67, 78, &c. 

This deception may be performed with other num¬ 
bers; and in order to fucceed, you muft divide thc 
number to be attained by a number that has one di¬ 
git more than what you can ftake each time, and the 
remainder will be the number you muft firft ftake. 
Obferve, that, to be fare of fuccefs, there muft be al¬ 
ways a remainder. Suppofe, for example, the num¬ 
ber to be attained is 52, making ufe of a pack of cards 
inftead of counters, and that you are never to add 
more than 6 : then divide 52 by the next number above 
6, that is, by 7, and the remainder, which is 3, will 
be thc number you muft ftake firft ; and whatever thc 
other ftakes, you muft add as much to it as will make 
it equal to the number by which you divided, that 
is, 7. Therefore, if his firft ftake be 1, you muft ftake 
6, &c. fo that your fecond ftake will make the heap 
10, your third ftake will make it 17, and fo on, till 
you come to 4?, when, as he cannot ftake more than 
6, you muft make the number 52. 

In this, as in the former cafe, if the other perfon 
has no knowledge of numbers, you may ftake any 
number firft under 7 ; or you may let him ftake firft, 
only taking care to fecure either of the numbers 10, 
17,24, 31, &c. after which he cannot make 52, if 
5 E 2 you 


( n ) The liquor Ihould be put into a fort of jar with a narrow neck, that it may not be feen by the company; 
and you Ihould draw the flowers gently out, that the liquor may drop if thin, and they may have time to ac¬ 
quire their colours. 

(o) The fponge Ihould be well cleaned immediately after the experiment. 
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To tell 
what num¬ 
ber a per- 
fon pri¬ 
vately fixes 
•n. 


To tell the 
number of 
points 
thrown up 
by 3 dice, 
without 
feeing 
them. 


To tell < n 
what fin¬ 
ger, joint, 
&c. a ring 
has been 
privately 
put. 
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you confiantly add as many to his (lake as will make 
it 7. 

18. A perfon privately fixing on atiy number, to tell 
hhnthat number. After the perfon has fixed on a 
number, bid him double it and add 4 to that fum, then 
multiply the whole by 5 ; to the product let him add 
12, and multiply the amount by xo. From the fum of 
the whole let him dedudt 320, and tell you the remain¬ 
der ; from which if you cut off the two lafl figures, 


the number that remains will be that fixed on. 
Example. 

Let the number chofen be 7 

Which doubled is - - . 14 

And 4 added to it,.makes ... 18 

Which multiplied by 5, gives - - 90 

To which 12 being added, it is - 102 

That multiplied by 10 makes - - 1020 

From which deducing 320, the remainder is 700 
And by finking off'the two cyphers, it becomes 
the original number 7 


19. ‘fhree dice being thrown on a table, to tell the 
number of each of them, and the order in which they 
ftand. Let the perfon who has thrown the dice double 
the number of that next his left hand, and add 5 to 
that fum ; then multiply the amount by 5, and to the 
product add the number of the middle die; then let the 
whole be multiplied by 10, and to that product add 
the number of the third die. From the total let there 
be fubtradbed 250, and the figure of the number that 
remains will anfwer to the points of the three dice as 
they Hand on the table. 

Example. Suppofe the points of the three dice 
thrown on the table to be 4, 6, and 2, 

Then the double of the firfi die will be - 8 

To which add - - - . 5 

13 

5 

That fum multiplied by 5 will be - 65 

To which add the number of the middle die 6 


71 

And multiply the fum by - 10 

7JO 

To that produdt add the number of the third die 2 

From the total - - - 7 ’ 2 

Subtradf ... 250 

And the three remaining figures 264 

will anfwer to the number on the dice, and fltew the 
order in whiclt they Hand. 

20. Someperfon in comp any having put aring private¬ 
ly on one of hijfingers •; to name the perfon, the hand, the 
finger,, and the joint, to which it is placed. Let a third 
perfon double the number of the order in which he 
Hands who has the ring, and add 5 to that number ; 
then multiply that fum by 5, and to the pr-oduft add 
10. Let him next add 1 to the laH number if the 
ring be on the right hand, and 2 if on the left, and 
multiply the whole by 10: to this product hemuHadd 
the number of the finger (counting the thumb as the 
firfi finger), then multiply the whole again by io. Let 


him then add the number of the joint; and, laftly, to 
the whole join 35. 

He is then to tell you the amount of the whole, 
from which you are to fubtradl 3535, and the remain¬ 
der will confift of four figures, the firfi of which will 
exprefs the rank in which the perfon Hands, the fe- 
cond the hand (the number 1 fignifying the right 
hand, and 2 the left), the third number the finger, 
and the fourth the joint. 

Example. Suppofe the perfon who Hands the third 
in order has put the ring upon the fecond joint of the 


thumb of his left hand; then 

The double of the rank of the third perfon is 6 
To which add 5 

11 

Multiply the fum by 5 

55 

To which add 10 

And the number of the left hand 2 

67 

Which being mnltipled by 10 

670 

To which add the number of the thumb 1 

671 

And multiply again by 10 

6710 

Then add the number of the joint 2 

And lafily the number 35 

6747 

From which deducing 3535 

The remainder is 3212 


Of which, as we have Laid, the 3 denotes the third 
perfon, the 2 the left hand, the 1 the thumb, and the 
lafi 2 the fecond joint. 

21. CovERtheoutfideofafmallmemorandum-book The burst 
with black paper, and in one of its infide covers make writing re- 
a flap, to open fecretly, and obferve there mufi be no- ftored. 
thing over the flap but the black paper that covers the 
book. 

Mix foot with black or brown foap, with which rub 
the fide of the black paper next the flap ; then wipe it 
quite clean, fo that a white paper prefled againfi it 
will not receive any mark. 

Provide a black lead pencil that u ill not mark with¬ 
out prefling hard on the paper. Have likewifea fmall 
box, about the fize of the memorandum-book, and 
that opens on both fides, but on one of them by a 
private method. Give a perfon the pencil, and a flip 
of thin paper, on which he is to write what he thinks 
proper : you prefent him the memorandum-book at the 
fame time, that he may not write on the bare board. 

You tell him to keep what he writes to himfelf, and 
direct him to burn it on an iron plate laid on a cha- 
fingdilh of coals, ..nd give you the afhes. You then 
go into another room to fetch your magic box above 
deferibed, and take with you the memorandum-book. 

Having previoufly placed a paper under the flap in 
the cover of the book,when he prefles hard with the 

pencil. 
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pencil, to write on the paper, every lli'oke, by means 
of the fluff rubbed on the black paper, will appear on 
that under the flap. You therefore take it out, and 
put it into one fide of the box. 

You then return to the other room, and taking a 
flip of blank paper, you put it into the other fide of 
the box, flrewing the allies of the burnt paper over it. 
Then fhaking the box for a few moments, and at the 
fame time turning it dexteroufly over, you open the 
other fide, andlhow the perfon the paper you firftpuc 
in, the writing on which he will readily acknow¬ 
ledge to be his. 

Th tranf 22, ”^ AKE two g u i neas and two (hillings, and grind 
nofable 1 * P art ^ lenl away, on one fide only, fo that they may 
pieces, be but of half the common thicknefs; and obferve that 
they mult be quite thin at the edge : then rivet a 
guinea and a (hilling together. Lay one of tiiefe 
double pieces with the {hilling upwards, on the palm 
of your hand, at the bottom of your three firft fingers; 
and lay the other piece, with the guinea upward, in 
like manner, in the other hand. Let the company take 
notice in which hand is the guinea,and in which the 
fhilling. Then as you {hut your hands, you naturally 
. turn the pieces over; and when you open them again, 
the {hilling and the guinea will appear to have chan¬ 
ged their places. 

The pene- 23. Provide around tin-box, of the fize of a large 
trative fnuff-box ; and in this place eight other boxes, which 
guinea. will go eafily into each other, and let the leaf of 
them be of a fize to hold a guinea. Each of thele 
boxes fliould lhut with a hinge : and to the leaf 
of them there mull be a fmall lock, that is fafiened 
with a fpring, but cannot be opened without a key : 
and obferve that all thefe boxes mud (hutib freely, 
that they may be all doled at once. Place thefe boxes 
in each other, with their tops open (fee fig. 12.), in 
the drawer of the tablcon which yon make your ex¬ 
periments ; or, if you pleafe, in your pocket, in fuch 
a manner that they cannot be displaced. 

Then alk a perfon to lend you a new guinea, and 
defire him to mark it, that it may not be changed. 
You take this piecein one hand, and in the other you 
haveanotherof the fameappearance ; and puttingyour 
hand in the drawer you flip the piece that is marked 
into the leall box, and (hutting them all at once, you 
take them out. Theu Ihovving the piece you have in 
your hand, and which the company fuppofe to be the 
fame that was marked, you pretend to make iL pafs 
through the box, and dexteroufly convey it away. 

You then prefent the box, for the fpedators do not 
yet know there are more than one, to any perfon in 
•company ; who, when he opens it, finds another, and 
another, till he comes to the lalt, but that he cannot 
open without the key (fee fig. 13.) which you then 
give him, and retiring to a diftant part of the room, 
you tell him to take out the guinea himfelf, and fee if 
it be that he marked. 

This deception maybe made more furprifing, by 
putting the key into the fnuff-box of one of the com¬ 
pany ; which you may do by alking him for a pinch of 
his fnuff, and at the fame time conceal the key, which 
mull be very fmall, among the fnuff: and when the 
perfon who is to open the box afles for the key, yon 
tell him that pne of the company has it in his fjiuft- 




box. This part of the deception maylikewife be 
performed by means of a confederate. 

24. ABCD, fig. 1 j. reprefents a fmall wooden box xhe three 
feven or eight inches long, two and a half broad, magic pic- 
and half an inch deep ; the bottom of which by tures. 
means of two crofs-pieces, is divided into three **! at ® 
equal parts. EKGH reprefents the lid, which is fa- ^CLX , 
ftened to the bottom by a hinge, and has in front a s ' I4 ’ 
fmall plate lhaped like a lock, and two fmall eyes for 

hooks, which ferve to fallen it when it is {hut. ILM 
arc three fmall flexible fprings, flat, and about | inch 
long. NOP are three wooden tablets of the fame flze, 
upon which are marked Lhe figures 3, 4, and 5. The 
tablets are of different thicknefles, and the difference 
is lb fmall as not to be perceived by the eye. The 
ourfide of the box is covered with lhagreen or moroc¬ 
co leather, andontheinfide with filktaffery ; thefe co¬ 
verings being indifpenlibly neceflary to hide the three 
finall fprings abovementioued. Fig. 14. Ihowstbe two 
hinges E and F bent clofe to the top of the lid ABCD; 
the piece of br.tfs G, fimiiar to a lock, being alfo 
curved to the lid. A fmall brafs fluid is rivetted upon 
the end of each of thefe fprings inferted into the lid, 
and pafl’ts through the curved part of each of the 
hinges and the lock ; fo that on the outfide they ap¬ 
pear as the heads of fmall pins which fallen them upon 
the lie. Thefe finall lluds will be elevated more or 
lefs according to the thicknefles of the tablets, that 
may be lhut up in each of the partitions in which they 
may be found placed ; fo that the tablet N elevates 
them more than the tablet O, and the latter lefs than 
P ; though thefe elevations are but barely fenfible to 
the light or touch, and that by a perfon accuftomed 
to look at or handle them. Thus it may be eafily 
known in whatever order the tablets are placed, 
however carefully lhut up ; and confeqnently the 
numbers named as inclofed. 

Give now the box to any indifferent perfon, leave 
him at liberty to form with the tablets any number 
hepleafes, deliriug him to return the box well lhut 
up ; then taking the box, and determining by the 
touch, or rather by the eye, what order the tablets 
are in, it will be very furprifing to hear you declare, 
the number without feeing it. 

N. B. It will itill be equally poflible to difeover the 
number, though the tablets Ihould be returned with 
the bottom upwards, or even though one Ihould be 
withdrawn in order to defeat your defign ; particular¬ 
ly if care has been taken to make the lluds remain 
even with the plates when a number is omitted. 

25. To difeover any particular counter 'which has been The mime- 
fecretly placed within a box that turns upon it. —This rical table,, 
table, which is made of wood, is reprefented by A, fig. 

16. It is of an hexagonal fliape, and about three or 
four inches diameter. For the fake of neatnefs in ap¬ 
pearance, a proportionably iized pillar with a foot is 
fixed to it, round a center there tarns a fmall round 
box B of about l inch diameter in the iniide, the lid 
of which takes off at B. At the bottom of this box, 
near the circumference in the infide, is fixed a brafs 
pin to fit a hole made in a flat ivory counter Ihown 
at b, fig. 17. The pin and counter are reprefented 
in fig. 18. which is a flat view of fig. 16, with the 
ljd of the box B taken off. Oppofite to the pin b- 

in. 
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in the fame figure, D reprefents a fine dot defigned 
as a fecret mark on the outfide of the box, which 
ferves always as a guide to the number of the counter 
privately placed in the infide of the box, as is after¬ 
wards particularly explained. Upon one of .the cor¬ 
ners of the table is an ivory mark C, fig. 16. and 18. 
which ferves to place the fpot a upon the c@unters in 
its proper pofition. Sse fig. 17. There are 12 coun¬ 
ters fitted to the box B, marked xo, 20, &c. as far 
as 120,on the middle of each. On each of thofe 
counters is the hole b, fig 17, and 11, which goes over 
the pin in the bottom of the box ; and on one fide of 
this hole a red or black fpot is placed in the following 
manner. When n° 10 is put into the box, the fpot 
mull be fo far to the left hand of the hole, that when 
it is brought to the mark C, fig. 18, the hole b will be 
oppofiteto the fide marked 1. When n° 20 is put 
in, the fpot being brought to the mark C, will carry 
the hole to the corner marked 2. When n° 3oisput 
in, and the fpot brought oppolite to C, the hole will 
be brought againfl the fide marked 3, as is fhown in 
the figure, andfo on for the reft. Therefore, as op- 
pofite to the brafs pin, or hole in the counter on the 
outfide of the box B, there is a fecret mark D already 
mentioned, this muft ferve as an index to the num¬ 
ber contained, in the box, according as it is oppofite 
to a fide or corner of the table. 

Give now the table with the box and the 12 coun¬ 
ters to any perfon, and defire him to put one of the 
counters fecretly into the box, keeping the reft to 
himfelf ; and after having placed the hole over the 
pin in the box, to place particularly, by turning the box 
round, the fpot a againft the mark C on the table. Let 
him then cover the box, give you the table, and keep 
the counters to himfelf. Obferve then privately what 
fide or corner the fecret outfide mark D ftands againft, 
reckon the tens accordingly, and tell him the num¬ 
ber. 

The magic 26. To draw out of the well with a bucket any one of 

well, four liquors which have beenprevioujly mixed and put in¬ 

to it. Provide two tin cylinders offeven or eight inches 
height; thediameterof the largeft,reprefented byAB 
fig. 19. to be four inches, and that of the leaft, CD, 
two inches. Place the fmall one within the larger, 
and connedl them together by foldering to them four 
tin partitions, making the equal fpaces e,J,g, h. Turn 
a piece of wood three inchesthick, hollow withinfide, 
and lined with tin, of which a fedtion is given, fig. 20. 
Into this the exterior cylinder fliould be clofely fitted 
at <zand b. Another circle of wood (of which a fedtionis 
given fig. 2r.) hollowed at a, b, and c, is alfo to be 
procured, and which may cover exadtly the fpace be¬ 
tween the two cylinders ; and laftly, let the whole be 
conftrudted in fuch a manner, that when thefe three 
feparate pieces are placed together, they may repre- 
fent a well, as in fig. 22. The two brafsor wooden pil¬ 
lars AA, with the axis and handle C, ferve to let down 
and draw up a fmall glafs bucket B, an inch and an 
half in diameter. Make alfo four tin refervoirs of the 
fame height with the cylinder, and fo flraped as to 
fill the four fpaces ef, g, h, (fig. 19.) which rauft be 
well clofed at their extremities B and C. On the top 
of each make a fmall hole about the tenth part of an 
inch diameter, and folder at the bafe C a fmall tube 
the end of which Ihould be bent towards the infide 
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of the well when the refervoir is placed in it. Solder 
on the top of each refervoir a fmall fpring lever and 
prop ABDE, fig'. 23. This fpring will ferve always to 
prefs the end of the lever D down upon the hole at 
the top of the refervoir B ; and in order to cover it 
more perfedtly, a fmall piece of leather is to be glued 
on to the end of the lever D. Lafily, a fmall peg or 
ftud C is placed at the end of each of the levers, and 
which muft be clofe to the under part of the wooden 
circle which covers the refervoirs. To conceal thefe 
ftuds, and at the fame time to be able to prefs upon 
them with the fingers, circular apertures, as Ihown in 
fig. 21. muft be made in the piece of wood, the top 
covered with a piece of vellum, and the whole neatly 
painted with oil-colour. 

Ifnc.w you plunge one of thefe refervoirs perpendi¬ 
cularly into any liquor, in prefling on the ftud, fo as 
to uncover the hole at the top, it will be filled with 
the liquor in proportion to the depth to Which it is 
immerged and as long as the lever continues to prefs 
upon the hole by means of the fpring, the liquor can¬ 
not run out for want of air, though it will do fo the 
moment the ftud is preffed upon and the air admitted. 

If the refervoir is properly placed, then the liquor 
will flow out of it into the glafs-bucket when let 
down to a proper depth. 

Fill now the four refervoirs with the four different 
liquors ; putting them in their places, and covering 
them with the circular top. Take a quantity of the 
fame liquors, mix them well together and pour the 
whole into the well ; after which you may draw out 
any one which the company defires, by letting down 
the bucket, and prefiing fecretly upon the ftud be- 
longingto the refervoir which contains it, and which 
will thus difcharge the liquor it contains. 

27. Provide a fmall tin mortar, that is double, as T[ie refu f_ 
A (fig- 8,) whofe bottom B turns round on an axis, c i ta ted 
by means of a fpring which communicates with the flower, 
piece C. There muft be a hollow fpace under the rlate 
falfe bottom. To the under fide of the bottom faf- CCLXVT, 
ten, by a thread of fine filk, a flower, with its ftalk 
and leaves. 

Then take a flower that exadtly re'lembles the 
other, and plucking it from the (talk, and all the leaves 
from each other, put them into the mortar, and pound 
them with a fmall peftle ; after which you (how the 
mortar to the company, that they may fee the parts 
are all bruifed. 

Then taking the mortar up in your hands, you hold 
it over the flame of a lamp or candle, by whofe warmth 
the flower is fuppofed to be reftored ; and at the fame 
time prefling the piece at C, the bottom will turn 
round, the bruifed parts defcend into the fpace under 
the bottom, and the whole flower will beat top : you 
then put your hand into the mortar, and eafily break¬ 
ing the iilk thread, which may be very fhort as well 
as fine, you take the flower out and prefent it to the 
company. 

There is an experiment fimslar to this,.in which a 
live bird is concealed at the bottom of the mortar, and 
one that is dead is poupded in it; after which, by 
the motion of the bottom, the live bird is fet at liber¬ 
ty. But furely the pounding of a bird in a mortar, 
though it be dead, muft produce, in perfons of any 
delicacy, more difguftthan entertainment. 
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The lumi- 28. Procure a tin box ABCD (fig- 1-) about eight 
nous oracle inches high; four wide; and two deep, and let it be 
fixed on the- wooden Hand E. On two of the infides 
let there be agroove FG ; and in the front an open¬ 
ing I; three inches wide and one high. 

At the back of the box let there be a little tin- door, 
that opens outward, by which two wax candles M 
may be put in. Let the top of the box have a cover 
of the fame inetal, in which there are feveral holes, 
and which may be taken oft at pleafure. 

Provide a double glafs OP (fig. 2.) conftrudled in 
the fame manner as that in the laft experiment. On 
one of its fides you are to pafte a black paper, the 
length of which is to be divided into three parts, and 
the breadth into fifteen; in every two of thefe fif- 
teen divifions you cut out letters, which will make in 
the whole three anfwers to three quellions that may 
bepropofed. On the other fide of the glafs pafte a 
very tliin paper, and to the top fafien a fmall cord, by 
which they may be made to rife or defeend in the 
groove FG. 

Then take a flip of palteboard RS (fig. 3.), one 
inch and a half wide and three inches long, which is 
to be divided into fifteen equal parts fimilar to thofe 
of the paper OP, and cut out fpaces, as in the figure, 
fo that this paper, Aiding horizontally before OP, 
will either cover or conceal the letters cut in that. 

This pafieboardis to Aide between two brafs wires, 
and is to be fafiened to one fide of the box, by a firing 
that communicates with a fmall brafs fpring ; and to 
the other fide, by a firing fafiened to the-box by a 
fmall piece of wax, fo fituated that the firing may be 
eafily fet at liberty by the heat of the candles placed 
in the box. 

Take a parcel of cards, and write on them different, 
queflions, three of which are to correfpond with the 
anfwers on the glafs. Shuffle thefe cards, and let a 
perfon draw any one of the three queflions. Then by 
railing the glafs you bring the anfwcr againfl thehole 


in the front of the box. You next place the candles 
in the box, the heat of which will melt the wax that 
holds the paper RS, which being then drawn by the 
fpring, the anfwer will be vifible ; and in proportion 
as the compofition between the glaffes becomes di¬ 
luted by the increafe of the heat, the letters will 
become more ftrongly illuminated. 

The letters cut in the paper may be made to anfwer 
feveral different queflions, as have been explained in 
other experiments ; and the whole parcel of cards 
may conlifl of queflions that may be anfwered by one 
or other of the three divifions in the paper. 

29. Make a tin box ABCD (fig. 4.) with aco 'Aflower 
ver M, that takes off. Let this box be fupported by producet j; 
the pedeftal FGHI, of the fame metal, and on which from its 
there is a little door L. In the front of this box is allies, 
to be a glafs O. 

In a groove, at a fmall diftance from O, place a 
double glafs of the fame fort with that in the laft ex¬ 
periment. Between the front and backglafl’es place a 
fmall upright tin tube fupported by the crofs-piece R. 

Let there be alfo a fmall chafingdifh placed in the 
pedeflal FGHI. The box is to be open behind. You 
privately place a flower (qJ in the tin tube R ; .and 
prefentingone that refembles it to any perfon (r) de¬ 
fire him to burn it on the coals in the chafing-difb. 

You then ftrew forae powder over the coals, which 
may be fuppofed to aid the afhes in producing the 
flower ; and then put the chafingdifh in the pedeflal, 
under the box. As the heat by degrees melts the 
compofition between the glaffes, the flower will gra¬ 
dually appear; but when the chafingdifh is taken 
away, and the power of the afhes is fuppofed to be 
removed, the flower foott diDppears. 

For entertaining experiments, illufions, &c. of a 
philofopbical nature, fee the articles Acoustics, 
Catoptrics, Chromatics, Dioptrics, Electri¬ 
city, Hydrostatics, Magnetism, Pyrotech¬ 
nics, &c.. 


LEG 

Leger-line, LEGER-line, ill mufic, one added to the ftaff of 
Leghorn. fj ve ij neSj when the afeending or defeending notes 
" run very high or low ; there are fometintes many of 

thefe lines both above and below the flaff, to the 
number of four or five. 

LEGHORN, anciently called Liburnus Portus, but 
by the modern Italians Livorno, a handfome town of 
Italy, in the duchy of Tufcany, and a free port, about 
30 miles fouth weft from Florence, in the territory of 
Pifa. The only defedl of the harbour is its being too 
fltallow for large fltips. Cofmo I. had this town in 
exchange for Sarzana, from the Genoefe: and it is the 
only fea-port in the duchy. It was then but a mean 
unhealthyplace; but it isnow very handfome and well- 
built, with broad, ftraight, parallel flreets. It is alfo 
well fortified ; but wants good water, which mufl be 


brought from Pifa, 14 miles diflant. It is about 2 Leghorn, 
miles in circuit, and the general form of it is fquare. 

Part of it has the convenience of canals ; one of which 
is 5 miles in length, andjoining the Arno, merchan- 
dife and paffenger^ are thus conveyed to Pifa. The 
port, conltfling of two havens, one for the duke’s gal¬ 
leys, and the other for merchant fhips,is furrounded 
with a double mole, above a mile and a half in length, 
and defended, together with the town, by a good ci¬ 
tadel and 12 forts. Roman Catholics, Jews, Greeks, 
Armenians, Mahometans, and even the.Englifli fadlo- 
ry, are indulgedin the public exercifeof their religion, 
but other Proteflants muff be fatisfied with the pri¬ 
vate.. The trade carried on here is very great, and 
moll of it paffes through the hands ot the Jews. 

Though only two piaftres, or feudi, are paid for every 


(q.) This flower mull not be placed fo near as to make it in the lead degree vifible. 

(r) You may prefent feveral flowers, and let the perfon choofe anyone of them. In this cafe, while lie is 
burning the flower, you fetch the box from another apartment, and at the fame time put in a correfponding; 
flower, which will make the experiment ftill more furp riling. 


Leghorn 

I 

Legion. 
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hale, great or fmall, imported or exported, yet the 
duties on all provilions and commodities brought from 
the continent 10 the town are very heavy. The num¬ 
ber of the inhabitants is faid to be about 45,000 ; and 
one third of thefe are Jews, who live in a particular 
quarter, but without any mark of diftindtion, and 
have a fine fynagogue. They have engroffed the coral 
manufadlory, have a coniiderable trade, and pofTefs 
the chief riches of the place. The garrifon confifts 
of 2000 men. The walks on the ramparts are very 
agreeable. There is good anchorage in the road ; but 
fhips riding there are much expofed to the weather 
and the Barbary corfairs. The number of Englifli 
families in Leghorn are about 36 ; they are much fa¬ 
voured by the government, and carry on a good trade. 
The power of the inquilition is limited to ecclefiaftical 
matters and Roman Catholics. There are a great 
many Turkifh flaves here, brought in by the duke’s 
galleys, who are often fent out on a cruife againfl the 
corfairs of Barbary. The lighthoufe Hands on a rock 
in the fea ; near which is the Lazaretto, where qua¬ 
rantine is performed. Another fource, from which 
the duke draws a great revenue, is the monopoly of 
brandy, tobacco, and fait; but that, with the heavy du¬ 
ties, makes provilions dear. The Turks, who. are not 
flaves, live in a particular quarter near that of thejews. 
The common proflitutes alfo have a particular place 
afligned them, out of which they nuift not be feen, 
without leave from the commiffary. The number of 
therowersin the galleys, whether Turkifh flaves,cri¬ 
minals, or volunteers, are about 2000. In the area be¬ 
fore the darfena or inner harbour, is a fine flame of 
Duke Ferdinand, with four Turkifh flaves in bronze,' 
chained to the pedeflal. The ducal palace is one of 
the finefl ftrudtures in the town, and the ordinary re- 
fldence of the governor. Leghorn is the fee of a bi- 
fhop, and has a noble cathedral; but the other 
churches are not remarkable. E. Long. it. o. N. 
Lat. 43. 30. 

LEGIO VII. Gemina, (anc. geog), a town or 
flation of that legion in the Aflures. Now Leon, ca¬ 
pital of the province of that name in Spain. W.Long. 
6.5. Lat. 43—Another Leg xo, a town of Galilee; 
from which Jerome determines the didances of the 
places in Galilee ; not a bare encampment, though the 
name might originally be owing to that circumftance ; 
it lay 15 miles to the weft of Nazareth, between 
mount Tabor and the Mediterranean. Now thought 
to be Leguile. 

LEGION, in Roman antiquity, a body of foot 
which confifted of different numbers at different peri¬ 
ods of time. The word comes from the Latin legere, 
tochoofe; becaufe, when the legions were raffed, 
they made choice of fuch of their youth as were moft 
proper to bear arms. 

In the time of Romulus the legion confifted of 3000 
foot and30ohorfe; though, after the reception of the 
Sabines, it was augmented to 4000. In the war with 
Hannibal, it was railed to 5000, after this it funk to 
4000 or 4500; this was the number in the time of 
Polybius. The number of legions kept in pay toge¬ 
ther, differed according to times and occafions. Du¬ 
ring the con hilar flat e four legions were fitted up every 
year, and divided betwixt the two confuls ; yet we 
meet with the number of 16 or 18, as the fituatioii of 
1 


affairs required. Auguftus maintained a Handing ar- Legion, 
my of 23 or 25 legions ; but this number in after times Legiflatur. 

is feldom found. The different legions borrowed their v - v -- 

names from the order in which they were railed, hence 
we read of legioprima > fecunda, tertia, ire. but as there 
might he many primee, fecunda , urtia, ire. they were 
furnamed from the emperors, as Alignjla, Claudiana, 

Galbiana , Flav'ia, Ulpia , Trajana, Antoniana, Sic. or 
from the provinces which had been conquered by 
their means, as Parthica, Scythica, Galltcx, Arabiex, 

&c. or from the deities tinder whole protection the 
commanders had particularly placed themfelves, as 
Minervia, Apollinaris, &c. or from the region where 
they were quartered, as Crctenfis, Gyrenaica, Britan- 
nica, See. or from particular accidents, as adjutrix, 
martia, fulmivatrix, rapax, vifirix. 

Each legion was divided into 10 cohorts, each co¬ 
hort into 10 companies, and each company into two 
centuries. The chief commander of the legion was 
called iegatus, i. e. lieutenant. 

The llandards borne by the legions were various; at 
firft, the ftandard was a wolf, in honour of Romulus’s 
nurfe ; afterwards an hog, which animal was ufually 
facriflced at the conclufton of a treaty, to indicate that 
war is undertaken with a view to peace ; fometimesa 
minotaur,to remind thegeneral of his duty offecrecy, 
of which the labyrinth was an emblem, and confe- 
quently the Minotaur ; a horfe was alfo borne, alfo a 
boar; and Marius, we are told, was the firft who 
changed all thefe for the eagle. 

LEGISLATOR, a lawgiver, or perfon who efta- 
blilhes the polity and laws of a date. Such was Mofes, 
among the Jews; Lycurgus, among the Lacedemo¬ 
nians, &c. See Mosaic Law. 

The firft laws among the Athenians feem to have 
been thole of Thefeus ; for what we can find earlier 
than this period is involved in fable. After Thefeus 
came Draco the Archon, whole laws were faid, for 
their feverity, to have been vvritteix with blood: by his 
laws every offence was punifhed with death ; fo that 
Healing an apple, and betraying their country, were 
treated as equal crimes. Thefe laws were afterwards 
repealed by Solon, except fuch as related to murder ; 

By way of diftimftion, Draco’s laws were called Qurya, 
and Solon’s Ucy.ni. The laws of Solon were in a great 
meafure fufpended during the ufnrpation of Pififtratus; 
but, after the expullion of his family,were revived with 
fome additions by Cliftheues. After this, the form of 
government was again changed, firft by the four hun¬ 
dred, and afterwards by the thirty tyrants;, but thefe 
ftormsbeingover,the ancientlaws were again reftored 
in the Archonfhip of Enclides, and others eftablifhed 
at the inftance of Diodes, Ariftophon, and,laftof all, 
of Demetrius the Phalerian. This is a fliort flcetch of 
the hiftory of the Athenian legifiation, before that 
ftate fubmitted to the Roman yoke. But many laws 
were enadted by the fuffrages of the people on parti¬ 
cular exigencies ; the decrees of the fenatc continued 
to have the force of laws no longer than a year. If a 
newlawwas to be propofed to the affembly, it was ne- 
ceffary to write it upon a white tablet, and fix it up 
fome days before the meeting, left their judgment 
fhould be caught by furprife. The laws werecareful- 
ly revifed every year ; and if any of them, from a 
change of circumftances, were found unfuitable or 

v pre- 
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Legitima- prejudicial, they were repealed : This was called 
HTr^e/poTov/d ray vo^cgjv, bccaulc thefuffrages were given 
, ^. by holding up ofhands. The firlt laws amongltthe 

ei mtz. Grecians were unwritten and compofed in verfe, 
that the common people might with more eafe commit 
them to memory. Solon penned his laws upon wood¬ 
en tablets, called Afovee; and fome authors with great 
probabilityaflert.that they were written in the manner 
called Bxs-focpWov, from left to right, and from right 
again to left, in the fame manner as oxen walk the 
furrows in plowing thus, 

ekaios AP 

vqxitox 

It was againlt the law for any perfon to erafe a decree, 
and certain perlbns called were appointed 

to prevent any corruption ; whofe bufinefs it was alfo 
to tranferibe the old and enter the new ones. 

At Rome the people were in a great tueafure their 
own legillators ; though Solon may be faid, in fome 
fenfe, to have been their legillator, as the decemviri, 
who were created for the making of laws, borrowed a 
great number from thofe of Solon. See Lex. 

In Britain the legidative power is lodged in the 
king, lords, and commons aflembled in parliament. See 
Law and Parliament. 

LEGITIMATION, an aft whereby illegitimate 
children are rendered legitimate. See Bastard. 

LEGITIME, in Scots law, that lhare of the move- 
able effefts belonging to a hufband and wife, which 
upon the hufband’s death falls to the children. 

LEGU MEN, or Pod, in botany ; afpecies offeed- 
Veflel which has I wo valves or external openingsin- 
clofing a number of feeds that are faftened along one 
future only. In this lad circumflance the feed-veflel 
in queftion differs from that termed by botanifls fi/i- 
qua, in which the inclofed feeds are faftened alter¬ 
nately to both the futures or joinings of the pod. 

The feed veiled of all the pea bloom or butterfly- 
fhaped flowers, the diadelphiaof Linnaeus, is of this 
pod kind. Such, for inflance, is the feed-veffel of the 
pea, vetch, lupine, and broom. 

LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to all plants 
tvhofe fruit is a legumen. 

LEIBNITZ (Godfrey William-de), an eininentma- 
thematician, and philofopher, was born at Leipfic in 
Saxony in 1646. At the age of 15 years, he applied him- 
felf to mathematics at Leipfic and Jena ; and in 1663, 
maintained athefis de Prtncipih Individuationis. The 
year following he was admitted mafter of arts. He 
read with great attention the Greek philofophers ; 
and endeavoured to reconcile Plato with Ariilotle, as 
he afterwards did Ariflotle with Des Cartes. But the 
ftudy of the law was his principal view ; in which fa¬ 
culty he was admitted bachelor in 1665. The year 
following he would have taken the degree of doftor ; 
but w as refufed it on pretence that he was too young, 
thoug hin reality becanfe lie had raifed himfelf feverai 
enemies by rejeftingthe principlesof Ari lode and the 
fchoolmen. Upon this he went to Altorf, where he 
maintained athefis de Cafibus Perplexts, with fuch ap- 
plaufe, that he had the degree of doftor conferred on 
him. He might have fettled to great advantage at 
Paris ; but as it would have been neceffary to have 
embraced the Roman Catholic religion, he refufed all 
offers. In 1673, he went to England ; where he be¬ 
came acquainted with Mr Oldenburg, fecretary of 

Vex., IX. 


the royal fociety, and Mr John Collins, fellow of Leibnk- 
that fociety. In 1676, he returned to England, zian< 
and thence went into Holland, in order to proceed to * v 
Hanover, where hepropofed to fettle. Upon his ar¬ 
rival there, he applied himfelf to enrich the duke’s li¬ 
brary with the bell books of all kinds. The duke dy¬ 
ing in 1679, his fuccefTorErneft Auguftus, thenbifliop 
of Ofuaburgh, fliowed our author the fame favour as 
hisprcdeceffor had done, and ordered him to write the. 
hiftory of the houfe of Brnnfwick. He undertook if, 
and travelled over Germany and Italy in order to 
colleft materials. The cleftor of Brandenburgh, af¬ 
terwards king of Pruffia, founded an academy at Ber¬ 
lin by his advice; and he was appointed perpetual 
prefident, though his affairs would not permit him to 
refide conftanily at Berlin. He projected an academy 
of the fame kind at Drefden ; and this delign would 
have been executed, if it had not been prevented by the 
confutions in Poland. He was engaged likewife in a 
fcheme for an univerfal language. His writings had 
long before made him famous over all Europe. Be- 
fide the office of privy-counftllor ofjuflice, w hich the 
eleftor of Hanover had given him, the emperor ap¬ 
pointed him in 1711 aulic counfellor ; and the czar 
made himprivy counfellor of juftice, with a petition of 
1000 ducats. He underiook at the fame time the 
eflablifhment of an academy of fcience at Vienna t 
but the plague prevented the execution of it. How¬ 
ever, the emperor, as a mark of his favour, fettled a 
penlion on him of 2000 florins, and promifed him ano¬ 
ther of 4000 if he would come and refide at Vienna. 

He would have complied with this offer, but he was 
prevented by death in 1716. His memory was fo 
ftrong, that in order to fix any thing in it, he had no 
more to do but to write it once ; and he could even in 
his old age repeat Virgil exactly. He profeifed the 
Lutheran religion, but never went to l'ermon ; and up¬ 
on his death bed, his coachnnn, who was his favour¬ 
ite fervant, defiring him to fend for a minitier, he re¬ 
fufed, faying, he had no need of one. Mr Locke and 
Mr Molyneux plainly feem to think that he was not fo 
great a man as he had the reputation of being. Fo¬ 
reigners did for fome time aferibe to him the ho¬ 
nour of an invention, of which he received the 
firft hints from Sir Ifaac Newton’s letters, who 
had difeovered the method of fluxions in 1664 'and 
r66j. But it would be tedious to give the reader 
a detail of the difpute concerning the right to that in¬ 
vention. 

LEIBNITZIAN philofophy, or the philofophy of 
Leibnitz, is a fyllcm of philofophy formed and pub- 
liihed by its author in the lafl century, partly in emen¬ 
dation of the Cartefian, and partly inoppofition to the 
Newtonian. The bafis of Mr Leibnitz’s philofophy 
was that of Des Cartes ; for he retained the Cartefian 
fnbtile matter, with the univerfal plenitude and vor¬ 
tices; and reprefented the univerfeas a machine that 
ffiould proceed for ever by the laws of mechanifm, in 
the moftperfeft flate, byanubfolute inviolable necef- 
fity, though in fome things he differs from Des Car¬ 
tes. After Sir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy was publi- 
flied in 1687, he printed an elTiy on the celeftial motii\ 
ons, Aft. Erud. 1689, where he admits of the circu¬ 
lation of the ether with Des Cartes, and of gravity 
with Sir Ifaac Newton; though he has not reconciled 
thefe principles, nor fhownhow gravity arofefrom the 
J F impulfe 
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Lelbnit- jmpulfe of this ether, nor hew to account for the pla- 
znn - netary revolutions, and the laws of the planetary rno- 
"" v lions in their refpeCtive orbits. That what he calls 
the harmonica l ci rcvi at to u ,is the angular velocity of any 
one planet, which decreafes from the periheliam to the 
aphelium in the fame proportion as its diftance from 
the fun increafes ; but this law does not apply to the 
motions of the different planets compared together; be- 
caufe the velocities of the planets, at iheirmean di- 
ftances, decreafe in the fame proportion as the fqnarc 
roots of the numbers expreffiisg t bole difiances. Belides, 
bis fyffemis defective, as it does notreconcile the cir¬ 
culation ofthe etherwith the free motions of thecomets 
in all directions, or with the obliquity of the planes of 
the planetary orbits ; nor refolve other objections to 
which the hypothecs ofthe plenum and vortices is li¬ 
able. Soon after the period juft mentioned, the dil- 
pute commenced concerning the invention ot the me¬ 
thod of fluxions, which led Mr Leibnitz to take a very 
decided part in oppolition to thepbilofophy of Sirlfaac 
Newton. From the wifdomand goodnefsof the Deity, 
and his principle of a Sufficient reafon, he concluded 
that the univerfe was a perfeCt work, or the beft that 
could poffibly have been made; and that other things, 
which were incommodious and evil, were permitted as 
neceflary confequences of what was beft : the material 
fyftem, conlidered as aperfcCtmachine, canneverfall 
into diforder, or require to be let right; and to fup- 
pofe that God inttrpofes in it, is to lefl'en the fkillof 
ibcauthor, and the perfection of his work. He expref¬ 
ly charges an impious tendency on the phi'lofophy of 
Sir Ifaac Newton, becaufe heafferts, that the fabric 
of the univerfe and courfe of nature could not continue 
for ever iu its prefent ftate, but would require, in pro- 
refs of time, to be re-eftabli (lied or renewed by the 
band of its Former. The perfection ofthe univerfe,. 
by reafon ofwhicli it is capable of continuing for ever 
by mechanical laws in its prefent ftate, led Mr Leib¬ 
nitz to diftinguifti between the quantity of motion and 
the force of bodies; and, whilft he owns, in oppofi- 
tion to Des Cartes, that the former varies, to main¬ 
tain that the quantity of force is for ever the fame in. 
t ; be univerfe, and tomeafure the forces of bodies by the 
fquares of their velocities. 

This fyftem alfp requires the utter excluflon of 
atoms, or of any perfectly hard and inflexible bodies. 
The advocates of it alledge, that according to the law 
of continuity, as they call a law of nature invented for 
the fake of the theory, all changes in nature are pro¬ 
duced by infenfibieand infinitely fmall degrees.; fotlrat 
no body can, in any cafe, pafs from motion to.reft, or 
from reft tomotion, without palling through all polfible 
intermediate degrees of motion : whence they con¬ 
clude, that, atoms or. perfectly hard bodies are impof- 
fible : becaufe if two of them fhould meet with equal 
motions, in contrary directions, they would neceflariiy 
flop at once, in violation of the law of continuity. 

Mr Leibnitz propofes two principles as the founda¬ 
tion of all our knowledge ; the firlt,. that, it is impof- 
Able for a, thing to be and not to be at the fame time, 
which, he f ys,is the foundation of fpeculative truth : 
the other is, that nothing is without a fufficient rea- 
iou why it fhould be forather than otherwife ; and by 
this principle, according to him, we make a tranfition 
fppm abftraCkd truths to natural philofophy. Hence 


he concludes, that the mind is naturally determined, Leibnit- 
in its volitions and elections, by the greateft apparent 

good, and that it is impofiible to make a choice be- '- v — 

tween things perfeCUy like, which he calls indifeern- 
ibles from whence he infers, that two things perfect¬ 
ly like could not have been produced even by the Dei¬ 
ty : and he rejects a vacuum, partly becaufe the parts 
of it rnuft be fuppofed perfeCUy like to each other. 

For the fame reafon he alfo rejeCls atoms, and all li- 
milar particles of matter, to each of which, though 
divifiblei/z infinitum, heaferibes a monad (ACL Lipfise 
1698, p. 435.) or aCtive kind of principle, endued, 
as he fays, with perception and appetite. The eflence 
of fubftance he places in aCtion or activity, or, as he 
cxprefles it, in fomething that is between aftingand 
the faculty of aCting. He affirms abfolute reft to be 
impofiible, and holds motion, or a fort of nifus, to b« 
efiential to all material fnbftances. Each monad he 
deferibes as reprefentative of the whole univerfe from 
its point of fight ; and after all, in one of his letters 
he tells us, that matter is not a fubftance, but a fub- 
[tantiatum, or phenomena bienfonde. Hefrequently ur¬ 
ges the comparifon between the effects of oppofite mo¬ 
tives on the mind, and of weights placed in the fcalea 
of a balance, or of powers a&ing upon the fame body 
with contrary directions. Kis learned antagonift Dr 
Clarke denies that there is a limilitude between aba- 
lance moved by weights, and a mind aCting upon the 
view of certain motives ; becaufe the one is enrirely- 
paifive, and the other not only is acted upon, but aCts. 
alfo. The mind, he owns, is purely paffive in recei¬ 
ving the impreffion of the motive, which is only a per¬ 
ception, and is not to be confounded with the power 
of aCting after, or in confequence of, that perception.. 

The difference between a man and a machine does not 
conflft only in fenfation and intelligence, but in this, 
power of aCting alfo. The balance, for want of this, 
power, cannot move at all when the weights are equal; 
but a. free agent, he fays, when there appear two per¬ 
fectly alike reafonable ways of aCting, has Hill within, 
itfelf a power of cboofmg ; and it may have ftrong and; 
very good reafons not to forbear.. 

The tranfiaior ofMolheim’s Ecclefiaftical. Hiftory 
obferves, that the progrefs of Arminianifm has de¬ 
clined in Germany and Several parts of Switzerland, in 
confequence of the influence ofthe Leibnitzian and 
Wolfian philofophy. Leibnitz and Wolf, by attacking 
that liberty of indifference, which is fuppofed to im¬ 
ply the power of aCting not only without, but againft, 
motives, (truck, he fays, at the very foundation of tb« 
Arminian fyftem. He adds, that the gre.ueit poffible 
perfection ofthe univerfe, confidered as the ultimate 
end of creating goodnefs, removes from the doCtrine 
of predeftmatiou thofe arbitrary procedures and nar¬ 
row views with, which, the Calvinifts are fuppofed to 
have loaded it, and gives it a new, a more pleating,, 
and a more philosophical.afpeCt. As.the Leibnitziaas 
laid down this great end as the fbpreme objeCt of God’s 
univerfal dominion, and the hope to which all his dif- 
penfations are directed ; fo they concluded, that if this 
end wasptopofed, it rnuft be accomplifhed. Hence 
the doCtrine of neceffity, to fulfil the purpofes of a pre- 
deftination founded in wifdom and goodnefs ; a ne¬ 
ceffity, phyfical and mechanical, in the motions ofma- 
terial and.inanimate things, bat aae.ceffity moral anff 

fp-iriuul' 
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leicefter. fpiritual in the voluntary determinations of intelligent 

' v - beings, in confequence of propellent motives, which 

produce their eftedls with certainty, though thefe ef¬ 
fects be contingent, and by no means the offspring of 
an abfolute and eflentially immutable fatality. Thefe 
principles, fays the fame writer, are evidently appli¬ 
cable to the main do&rines of Calvinifm ; by thempre- 
deftinationis confirmed, though modified withrefpedl to 
its reafons and its end ; by them irrefiftable grace (ir- 
rcfiftable in a moral fenfe) is maintained upon the hy- 
pothefis of propellent motives and a moral neceffity: 
the perfeverance of the faints is alfo explicable upon 
the fame fyftem, by aferies of moral caufes producing 
a feries of moral tffefts. 

LEICESTER, the capital of a coumy of the fame 
name in England, upon the river Loire, now called 
Soare, From its fituation on the FofTe-way, and the 
many coins and antiquities difeovered here, it feems 
probable that it was a place offomenotein the time 
of the Romans. In the time of the Saxons it was a 
hilltop’s fee, and afterwards fo prepared and fortified 
by Edelflida, that it became, according to Matthew 
Paris,amoft wealthy place, having 32 parifh-churches; 
but in Henry the Second’s reign it was in a manner 
quite ruined) for joining in rebellion againfl him with 
Robert earl of Leicefter. In the reign of Ed ward III. 
however, itbeganAo recover by the favour of his fon 
Henry Plantagenet, duke and earl of Lancaflcr, who 
founded and endowed a collegiate church and hofpital 
here. It is a borough and corporation, governed by 
a mayor, recorder, Reward, bailiff, 24 aldermen, 48 
common-council men, a folicitor, a town-clerk, and 
two chamberlains. It had its firft charter from king 
John. The freemen are exempt from paying toll in 
all the fairs and markets of England. It has three 
hofpitals, that mentioned ^bove,'built by Henry Plan¬ 
tagenet duke of Laucafler, and dapable of fupporting 
100 aged people decently ; another eredted and en¬ 
dowed in tliereign of Henry VIII. for 12 poorlazars; 
and another for fix poor widows. I'lle caflle was a 
prodigious large building, where the duke of Lan- 
cafter kept his court. The hall and kitchen flili re¬ 
main entire, of which the former is very fpacious and 
lofty ; and in the tower over one of the gate-ways is 
kept the Magazine for the county militia. There was a 
famous monaftery here, ancientlycalled, from its fitua¬ 
tion in the meadows, St Mary de P.ratis or Prez. In 
thefe meadows is now the courfe for the horfe-race. 
It is faid that Richard II!. who was killed at the battle 
of Bofwortb, lies interred in St Margaret’s church. 
The chief bulinefs of Leicelier is the flocking trade, 
which hath produced in general to the amount of 
6o,oool. a-year. In a parliament held here in the 
reign of Henry V. the firft law for the burning of 
heretics was made, levelled againft the followers of 
Wickliffe, who was redtor of Lutterworth in this 
county, and where his pulpit is faid ftill to remain. 
The town fuff'ered greatly in the civil wars, by two 
fieges upon the back of one another. It has given 
the title of earl to fcveral noble families. The prefent 
earl was created in 1784, and is the marquis of Town- 
fttend’s fon. Its market on Saturday is one of the 
greateft in England for provifions, elpecially for corn 
and cattle; and it has four fairs in the year. 


Leicestershire, an inland county of England, in Leicefter- 
form almoft circular. It has Nottinghamftiire and fibre, 
Derbylliire to the north; Rutlandlhire. and Lincoln- Laghlin- 
{hire on the eafl ; Warwickfhire on the weft, from 
which it is parted by the Roman military way called 
IVdtling-ftrect; and by Northamptonihire on the fouth; 
and is about 170 miles in circumference. As it lies 
at a great diftance from the fca, and is free from 
bogs and marfhes, the air is fweet and wholefome. It 
is a champaign country in general, and abundantly 
fertile in corn and grafs, being watered by fcveral ri¬ 
vers, as the Soure, or Sare, whichpafl'es through the 
middle of it, and abounds in excellent falmon and other 
fifh; the Wreke; Trent, Eye, Senfe, Anker, and 
Aven. Thefe rivers being moftly navigable, greatly 
facilitate the trade of the county. In fomc parts 
there is a great l'carcity of fuel, both wood and coal; 
but in the more hilly parts there is plenty of both, 
together with great flocks of fheep. Befides wheat, 
barley, oats, and peafe, it produces the belt beans in 
England. They grow fo tall and luxuriant in fome 
places, particularly about Barton in the Beaus, that 
they look, towards the harveft-time, like a foreft; and 
the inhabitants eat them not only when they are green, 
as in other places, but all the year round ; for which 
rcafon their neighbours nickname them bean-bellies. 

They have plenty of very good wool, of which they 
not only make great quantities of ftockings, but fend 
a great quantity unmanufadured into other parts of 
England. They make great profit of their corn and 
pulfe; and likewife breed great numbers of coach and 
dray horfes, moft of the gentlemen being graziers ; 
and it is not uncommon! to rent grafs-farms from 
yool. to 2000I. a-year. It is in the midland circuit, 
and diocefe of Lincoln ; and fends four members to 
parliament, two for Leicefter, and two for the county. 

LEIGH (Sir Edward), a very learned Englifh- 
man, was bom at Shawcll in Leicefterfhire, and edu¬ 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. He was a member 
of the long parliament, and one of the members of the 
houfeofcommons who were appointed to fit in the af- 
fembly of divines. He was afterwards colonel of a re¬ 
giment forthe parliament; but in 1648 was numbered 
among the Prefbyterians who were turned out, and 
in December he was imprifoned. From this period to 
the Reftoration he employed himfclf in writinga con» 
fiderable number of learned and valuable books, which 
fhowed profound learning, a knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages, and much critical fagacity ; and of which a 
lift is given by Anthony Wood. Sir Edward died at 
his houfe called RufhalHall, in Stafford (hire, June 2, 

1671 : and was buried in the chancel of Rufhall 
church. 

LEIGHLIN, a town of Ireland, fituated in the 
county of Carlow, and province of Leinfter; about 
43 miles from Dublin, near the river Barrow. It is a 
borough, and returns two members to parliament; pa¬ 
tronage in the bifliop of the diocefe, this being a bi- 
fhopric united to Terms. At the eaft end of the church 
of Old-Leighlin is a famous well covered with great 
afh tr-ces, and dedicated to St I.afarian. This place 
was formerly a city, though now a very mean village, 
and the cathedral has been kept in good repair. It 
was a foie bilhopric, founded in 632, and joined to 
5 F 2 Ferns 
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JU'ghtun, Ferns in 1600. It is reported, that Gurtnundus a Da- 
Lem ft,er. niih p'ince was buried mihis church. The lalt bilhop 
v - Leighlin before its union with Ferns, was the Right 
Rev, Roberi Grave, wiio coming by fea to be indalled, 
fuffered fhipwreck in the harbour of Dublin, and pe- 
rifhed in the waves. This cathedral was burnt to the 
ground, it is faid, by lightning ; and rebuilt, A. D. 
1232, then dedicated to St Lafarian or Laxarinus, 
before-mentioned ; fincethe fees were joined, icis made 
ule of as a parilh-church. Leighlin-bridge is fituated 
about two miles from this village ; it was dellroyed by 
the Irifh in 1577. Here are the remains of a cable and 
of an old abbey. This is a poll town, and has fairs in 
May, September, and Oftober. 

LEIGHTON (Robert), archbilhop of Glafgow. 
During, Cromwell’s ufurpation, he was minilter of a 
church near Edinburgh, and diftinguilhed himfelfbyhis 
charity, and his averlion to religious and political dif- 
putes. Theminiberswere then called ovcryearly in the 
fynod, and were commonly afked. Whether they had 
preached to the times ? “ For God’s fake (anfwered 
Leighton), when all my brethren preach to the times, 
differ me to preach about eternity.” His moderation, 
however, giving offence, he retired to a life of privacy. 
But foon after, he was called by the unanimous voice 
of the magillrates, to prefuie over the- college of Edin¬ 
burgh ; where, during ten years, he difplayed all the 
talents of a prudent, wife, and prudential governor. 
Soon after the Reftoration, when the ill-judged affair 
of introducing epifcopacy into Scotland was refolved 
on, Leighton was conlecrated biihop of Dunblane, 
and immediately gave an inbance of his moderation : 
for when.Sharpe and the other bilhops intended to 
enter Edinburgh in a pompous manner, Leighton re- 
monflrared againft it: but finding that what he faid 
had no weight, he left them, and went to Edinburgh 
alone. Leighton, in his own diocefe, fet fnch a re¬ 
markable example of moderation, thathe wasrevered 
even by the mod; rigid of the oppolite party. He 
went about, preaching without any appearance of 
pomp ; gave all he had to the poor ; and removed none 
ofthe minifters, however exceptionable he might think 
their political principles. But finding that none of 
the other bilhop’s would be induced to join, as he 
thought, properly in the work; he went to the king, 
and religned his bilhopric, telling him he would not 
have a hand in Arch opprellive meafures. Soon after, 
the king and council, partly induced by this good 
bilhop’s remondrances, and partly by their own ob- 
fervations, refolved to carry on the caufe of epifcopacy 
in Scotland on a different plan ; and with this view, 
Leighton wasperfuad.ed.to. accept of the archbifho.pric 
of Giafgow, on which he made one effort more ; but 
finding it not in his power to dem the violence of the 
times, he refigned his archbifhopric, and retired irito 
Suflex, where he devoted liimfejf to a£ls of piety.. He 
died in the year 1684.. He was of a mod amiable 
difpofition, ftridtin his life, polite, cheerful, engaging- 
in his manners, and profoundly learned. He left many 
fermons and ufeful tradls, which are greatly ebeemed.. 

LEINSTER,the.eadernprovinceofIreland,bound- 
ed by Ulber on the north ; St George’s, or the Iri fit 
Channel, oil the eadand Louth ; and by the provinces 
of Qonnaught.aiid Munder on the wed. The capital 


city of this province and'of the kingdom is Dublin. Leipfic, 
It contains 12 counties, viz. Carlow, Dublin, Kil- Leith.’ 

dare, Kilkenny, King’s-county, Longford, Louth, - v — 

Meath, Queen’s-county, Wed-meath,Wexford, and 
Wicklow. It is the mod level and bed cultivated pro¬ 
vince in the kingdom; containing 2,642,258 Irifh 
plantation acres, 858 pariflies, 99 baronies, and 53 
boroughs; it is about 124 miles long an4 74 broad, 
and extends from 51° 45' to 55 0 45' north latitude. 

Dermod king of Leinder marrying his daughter Eva 
to Strongbow earl of Pembroke, on his deceafemade 
him his univtrfal heir; whereby the Earl inherit¬ 
ed the province of Leinder, and was afterwards en¬ 
feoffed of it by Hen. II. He died in 1176, and left 
an only daughter Ifabel, efpoufed to William Marfhal 
earl of Pembroke; by her he had five fons, who fuc- 
ceededto his great edates in Leinder. This province 
gives title of Duke to the ancient and noble family of 
Fitzgerald, in the early ages, thisdidridh was almod 
one continued fored, and was principally the feat of 
the Kinfelaghs. „ 

LEIPS 1 C, a large, drong, and populous town of 
Mifnia in Germany, with a cadie, and a famous uni- 
verlity. It is neat, and regularly built, andthedreets 
are lighted in the night; it carries on a great trade, 
and has a right to dop and fell the merchandizes de- 
dgned to pafs through it, and the country for 75 miles 
round has the fame privilege. There are three great 
fairs every year ; at the beginning of the year, Eader 
and Michaelmas, which lad 15 days each. There are 
fix handfome colleges belonging to the nniverfity, be- 
fides the private colleges. The town-houfe makes an 
indifferent appearance,but the exchange is afinedruc- 
ture. The town was laken by the king of Prufiia in 
the late war, but given up by the peace in 1763. It 
is feate-d in a plain between the rivers Saale and M*Id 
near the confluence of the Playffe, Elder, and the 
Barde. E. Long, 12. 55. N. Lar. 51. 19. 

LEITH, (anciently called Inverleith ), the port of 
Edinburgh, is feated on the banks of the Forth, about 
two miles from the capital. It is built on both lides ofthe 
harbour ; by which it is divided into two parts, called 
North and South Leith. The communication between- 
thefe was by a done-bridge of three arches founded by- 
Robert Ballcntyne abbot of Holyreod-houfe in 1493, 
but lately pulled down. The harbour is formed by the 
confluxof the rivulet called the Water of Leith with the 
Frith of Forth. The depth of water, at neap-tides, is 
about nine feet; hut in high fpring-tides, it is about 
16 feet. In the beginning of the prefent century, the 
town-council ofEdindingh improved the harbour at, 
an enormous expence, by extending a done-pier a con- 
fiderabie way into the fea. In 1777, they erefted an 
additional done quay towards its wed fide. Upwards, 
of 100 Ihips could then lie conveniently in this port 
but it can now admit of a much greater number,in con- 
fequence of having lately undergone great improve¬ 
ments. In order to enlarge it, the old bridge has 
been pulled down, and an elegant draw-bridge eredted. 
a little to the eadward of the former lite. It is a ccom- 
modared with wet and dry docks, and other conveni¬ 
ences for Ihip-building, which is there carried on to 
fome extent, as velfels come to Leith to be repaired 
from all parts of Scotland. A new bafon and docks 
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are propofed to be added; which, when completed, 
will render this a very capacious, as well as a moll fate 
and convenient, ftation for trading vefl’els. And the 
road of Leith affords good anchorage for fhips of the 
greateft iize. 

The harbour of Leith was granted to the commu¬ 
nity of Edinburgh by king Robert in 1329; but the 
banks of the harbour belonged to Logan of Reflalrig, 
a turbulent and ambitious baron, from whom the citi¬ 
zens were under the neceflity of purchafmg the bank 
or wafte piece of ground between the houfes and the 
rivulet abovementioned, for the purpofes ofwharfs,as 
well as for eredting fhops and granaries,'neitherof 
which they could do before. As the fituation of Leith, 
however, is much more convenient for trade than that 
of Edinburgh, which is two miles diflant from the har¬ 
bour, the inhabitants of the metropolis have fallen upon 
various methods of retraining the trade of Leith. They 
fir ft purchafed, from Logan of Reflalrig, an cxclufive 
privilege of carrying on every fpecies of traffic in the 
town of Leith, and of keeping warehoufes and inns 
for the entertainment of ftrangers in that place ; and 
in 1483, the town-council prohibited,- under fevere 
penalties, the citizens of Edinburgh from taking 
into partnerfhip any inhabitant of Leith. To free 
themfelvesfrom this oppreflion, the people of Leith 
purchafed the fuperiority of their town from Logan of 
Reflalrig for 3000!. Scots, and it was eredled into 
a burgh of barony by the queen-regent, Mary of Lor¬ 
raine, who promifed to eredt it into a royal borough. 
She died, however, before this was accomplilhed; and 
upon her death, Francis and Mary, in violation of the 
private rights of the people of Leith, refold the fu¬ 
periority to the town of Edinburgh, to whom it has 
ftnee been confirmed by grants from fuceeffive fove- 
reigns. 

On the breakingout of the difturbances at the Re¬ 
formation, the queen-regent caufed the whole town to 
be fortified, that the French troops might have a more 
ready inlet into the kingdom. It was accordingly 
furrounded with a wall, having eight baftions : but 
this wall Yyent no farther than the flreet now called 
Bernard’s nook, becaufe at that time the fea came 
up the length‘of that llrect; and ever, as late as 1623, 
a houfe fituated exadlly where ihe weight-houfe is at 
prefent, is deferibed as bounded on the eafl by the 
“ fand of the fea-lhore.” All that fpace, therefore 
©a which the row ofhoufes neareflthe liarbourofLeith 
now Hands, has been gained fince that time from the 
fea. 

In the time of Charles I. a fortification was ereCted 
at Leith by the Covenanters. Cromwell built a ftrong 
fort at die place Hill called the citadel in North Leith ; 
but it was pulled down on the reiteration of Charles II. 
by order of government. A gate with portciillices 
are the prefent remains of that fortification— A pa¬ 
lace alfo appears to have formerly flood here, fituated 
at the north-call boundaries of ihe former town, on 
the fpot where the prefent weight-houfe Hands. It 
was deftroyed by the Englifhin the time of Henry VIII. 
The remains of this building, calledthe king’s work, 
with a garden, and apiece of wafle land that furround¬ 
ed it, was ercdled into a barony by James VI. and 
beflowed upon Bernard Lindfay of Lochill, groom 
of the chamber to that prince. He is faid to have 
fullyrepaired, and appropriated it to the recreations 


of the court; but it foon fell from its dignity, and be¬ 
came fubfervient to much more ignoble purpofes. The 
tennis court was converted into a weigh-honfe; and 
the Hreet which bounds it Hill bears the name of the 
founder, from whom it is called Bernard's nook. 

As Leith lay within the parifh of Reflalrig, the 
church of Reflalrig was of confequence the place of 
worfhip for the inhabitants of Leith; but in 1650 
the Affcmbly ordered that church to be pulled down 
as a monument of idolatry, fo that Leith wanted a 
parilh-church for upwards of 50 years. During that 
period they reforted for worfhip to a large and beau¬ 
tiful chapel already built, and dedicated to St Mary, 
which is now called South Leith church : and in 1609 
this chapel was by authority of parliament declared 
to be the parifh church of the diflrict; fo that Rdlal- 
rig is now in the parifh of South-Leith, as the latter 
was formerly in that of Reflalrig. In 1772,8 Chapel 
of eafe was ereCted by the inhabitants, as the parilh- 
church was infufficient to contain the number of bear¬ 
ers. There are alfo an epifcopal arid feveral diflenting 
congregations in Leith. North-Leith is a pariflt by 
itfelf, and the church is fituated at what was the north 
end of the old bridge. 

Though a very great trade is.carried on between 
Leith and many foreign ports, yet the articles of ex¬ 
port and import fludluate fo much, that it would be 
ufelefs to enter into any details either as to fpecies or 
quantity. In general, the imports from France, Spain 
and Portugal, are wine, brandy, and fruits; from 
the Weft Indies and America, rice indigo, rum, fu- 
gar, and logwood. But the principal foreign tradeof 
Leith is by theeaftern Teas, for the navigation of which 
it is mod happily fituated. To Germany, Holland, 
and the Baltic, it exports lead, glafs-ware, linen and 
woollen fluffs, and a variety of other goods; and from 
thence it imports immenfe quantities of timber, oak- 
bark,hides linen rags, pearl-afhcs,flax,hcmp, tar, and 
many other articles. The Baltic trade, however, is at 
prefent raiher on the decline, the great extent to which 
it was carried on for fome years paft having been 
chiefly owing to the vaftincreafe of new buildings in 
Edinburgh and its etn irons. The coafting trade is at 
prefent the principal brand) that employs the fhipping 
at Leith, including thofe which belong to other ports 
on the Forth, which are faid to make about one-fourth 
ofthetonageofthe Leith veffels. The fhips employed 
in the London trade are in general of a large flze, ele¬ 
gantly conflrufled, and furnifhed with excellent ac^. 
commodations for paffengers. They make at an ave¬ 
rage four voyages up and down in the year. The 
largeil fhips in this port, however, are thofe employ¬ 
ed in the Greenland lifhery. 

The flipping at Lciih renders the demandfor ropes,, 
fail cloth, and cordage, very confiderable. There were 
lately three different, companies, who carried on thefe 
manufaclures,bdidesfomeprivateperfonswhodea]tlds 
coniiderably. The firft of thofe companies was efta- 
bliihed in the beginningof the prefent century; and 30 
years ago made, it is faid, larger dividends among the 
partners than any. trading or. manufacturing company 
in thenation. There are only, three companiesa* prc-. 
fent, but a number of private manufadlureys. 

In the middle of the laft century, a manufactory of 
green glafs was eftablifhed at the citadel of Leitht 
Chopin bottles were fold at 4s. 6d. per dozen, and 
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Leit&, other bottles in proportion. Soon afterwards this ar~ 
■—~v tide was'manufactured alfo in North Leith ; and, in 

1707, chopin bottles were fold at 2s. 6d. per dozen, 
and fo proportionably. That lioufe being burnt 
down in 1746, a new houfe was built the following 
year on South-Leith fands, and an additional one in 
1764. The annual expence of both houfes was be¬ 
tween 8000 1 . and 9000I. Another was afterwards 
added, and three more have lately been ereded. They 
manufadure not only bottles, but alfo window-glafs 
and cryftal-ware of all forts. 

Manufadures of foft foap and candles were ereded 
by St Clair of Roflin and fome merchants ; the for¬ 
mer in i7jo, and the latter in 1770b a manufadure 
of hard foap was alfo eflabliflted in 1770. Befides 
thefe, there are a confiderabk manufadure for making 
cards with which wool is combed, a great carpet fac¬ 
tory, and feveral iron-forges. There was alfo a fugar- 
houfe ; but it has been given up, as has likewife Mr 
St Clair’s foap-work. 

The inhabitants of Leith were divided into four 
clafl’es; and thefe ereded into corporations by the queen 
dowager, Mary of Lorraine. Thefe were mariners, 
maltmen, traders, and traffickers. The firft of thefe 
confided of Ihip-mafters and failors; the fecond, qf 
malt-makers and brewers; the third, of coopers, ba¬ 
kers, fmiths, wrights, &c.; and the fourth of mer¬ 
chants and (hop-keepers. Of thefe corporations the 
mariners are the mod confiderable. They obtained 
from Mary of Lorraine a gift, afterwards ratified by 
William and Mary, of one penny duty on the ton of 
goods in the harbour of Leith, for the fupport of their 
poor. This duty, which not many years ago did not 
amount to 40 1. a-year, now rifes from 701. to 120I. 
as trade fiourilhes. For the fame purpofe the ffiip- 
mafters alfo pay 6d. a-pound out of their own wages 
annually ; and the like ium they give upon the wages 
sf their failors. From thefe and other donations, this 
corporation is enabled to pay from 600 !. to 7001. a- 
year to their poor. Oppofite to South-Leith church 
there is a large houfe belonging to them, called the 
Trinity-hofpital, becaufe originally confecrated to the 
Holy Trinity. In this houfe lome of their poor ufed 
formerly to be mantained, but now they are all out- 
penfioners. Befides other apartments, this hofpital 
contains a large handfome hall for the meetings of the 
corporation. Adjoining to the fchool-houfe there is 
another hofpital, called king James's hofpital ; and 
bears upon its front the cypher and arms of that prince. 
Here fome poor women belonging to the other corpo¬ 
rations are maintained. 

As the town of Leith was very ill fupplied with wa¬ 
ter, and the dreets were neither properly cleaned nor 
lighted, an aft for remedying thefe defects was pafled 
in the year 1771, appointing certain perfons from a- 
mong the magillrates of Edinburgh, lords of fetfion, 
inhabitants of Edinburgh and Leith, and members of 
the corporations of Leith, commiffioners of police-, em¬ 
powering them to put this aft in execution; and, for 
that purpofe, to levy a fum not exceeding 6d. in the 
pound upon the valued rent of Leith. The great 
Change which has fince taken place on the dreets of 
Leith Ihows the good effeft of this aft, and that it has 


both been j'udicioufly prepared, and attentively exccu- Leitrim 
Led. || 

Leith is computed to contain about thirteen thou- t Lil ur.b. 
fand inhabitants. The government of the town is ' v 
vededin a magidratefent from Edinburgh, having ad¬ 
mirals’s power ; and in two redding bailies, eledted by 
the town council. 

LEITRIM, a county of Ireland, fituated in the 
province of Connaught, is boundedon the north by the 
bay of Dounegal and part of Fermanagh, on the fouth 
and weft by Sligo and Rofcommon, and on the eaft 
by Fermanagh and Cavan. It is a fruitful county ; 
and, though mountainous, produces great herds of 
black cattle ; but has few places of note. It contains 
206,830 lriflt plantation acres, 21 parifbes, 5 baronies, 
and 2 boroughs; and fends fix members to parliament; 
it is about 42 miles long, and 17 broad. 

Leitrim, the ihire town of the county of that 
name, ispleafantly lituated on the banks of the river 
Shannon, about 80 miles from Dublin ; and appears 
to have been formerly a place of fome note. St Mac 
Licgus, (on of Ccrnac, was bifliop here; and his fefti- 
val is obferved on the 8th of February. It has-fix fairs 
in the year. 

LE 1 XLIP, a poft and fair town of Ireland plea- 
fantly fituated in the county of Kildare and province 
of Leinfter, about 8 miles from Dublin. Near it are 
the ruins of the church and caftleofConfy. The caftle 
of Leixlip is beautifully feaud on the banks of the 
river Liff'ey ; it is a fine edifice with large and pleafant 
gardens, at on lide of which is a fine waterfall called 
the Salmon leap , there being plenty of that fpecies of 
fiffi hereabouts. A mile from this is Caftle town, the 
magnificent feat of Mr Conolly. There are three fair* 
here in the year. 

LELAND (John), the great Englifti antiquary, 
was born in London about the year 1507. Having 
loft his parents when a child, he had the good for¬ 
tune to find a friend and patron in one Mr Thomas 
Miles, who placed him in St Paul’s fchool, of which 
the grammarian Lilye wasmaftcr. From that fchool 
he was fentto Chrift’s college, Cambridge ; whence, 
after fome years refidence, he removed to All-Souls, 

Oxford. From Oxford he went to Paris, chiefly 
with a defign to ftudy the Greek language, which at 
that time was but little underftood in England. On 
his return to England he took orders, and was foort 
appointed chaplain to king Henry VIII. who alfo 
gave him the redory of Poppelng, in the marfhes of 
Calais, appointed him his librarian, and in 1533 
granted to him, by commiffion under the great feal, 
the office of king’s antiquary ; an office never borne 
by any other perfon before or fince. By this com¬ 
miffion he was empowered to fearch for ancient wri¬ 
tings in all the libraries of colleges, abbeys, priories, 

&c. in his majefty’s dominions. We are told by his 
laft biographer, that he renounced popery foon after 
his return to England; but he quotes no authority. 

Be this as it may, ill 1536, he obtained a difpenfa- 
tion to keep a curate at Poppeling, and fet out on his 
journey in fearch of antiquities. In this employment 
he fpenr fix years, during which time he vifited every 
part of England where monuments of antiquity were 

10 
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Iceland, to be expedled. After his return, in the year 15:42, he 

“~ v ' was prefen ted by the king to the rich redtory ot H , 1 'eley 

in Oxfordihire ; and in the following year he gave him 
a prebend of King’s College, now Chrilt’s church, in 
Oxford, befides that of Ealt and Weft Knowle, in the 
cathedral of Salifbury. Being thus amply provided 
for, he retired to a houfe of his own in the parilh of 
St Michael le Qnerne in London, where he fpent lix 
years more in digelting the materials which he had 
collcdted. King Henry VIII. died in 1547; and in 
a fhort time after, poor Lei ind loft his fenfes. He 
was at firft feized with a deep melancholy, which was 
fucceeded by a total deprivation of his reafon. In this 
dreadful ftate he continued till the beginning of the 
year r 552, when he was happily releafed by death. 
He was buried in the church of St Michael le Querne, 
which was deftroyed by the fire in 1666. MrLelandis 
remembered as a man of great learning, anuuiverfai 
linguift, an excellent Latin poet, and a moft indefa¬ 
tigable and Ikilful antiquary. On his death, king 
Edward VI. gave all his papers to Sir John Ghecke, 
his tutor and Latin fecretary of ftate. The king dying, 
and Sir John being obliged to leave the kingdom, he 
gave four folio volumes of Leland’s colledlions to 
Humphrey Purefoy, Efq; which, in 1612, were by 
his fon given to William Burton, author of the hiftory 
of Leiccfterlhire. This gentleman alfo became pof- 
fefTed of the Itinerary in 8 vols folio, which, in 1632, 
he depolited in the Bodleian library. Many other of 
Lelaud’s manuferipts, after the death of Sir John 
Checke, fell into the hands of lord Paget, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Cecil, and others, which at laft fortunately came 
into the pofTefiion of Sir John Cotton. Tliefe manu¬ 
feripts were of great ufe to all our fubfequent antiqua¬ 
rians, particularly Cambden, Sir William Dugdale, 
Stowe, Lambard, Dr Batteley, Ant. Wood, &c. His 
Itinerary throughout moft parts of England and 
Wales, was publilhed by Mr Hearne, 9 vols 8vo. in 
1 710 11 ; as was alfo his CoUeBanea de rebus Britan- 
nicis, 6 vols 8vo, in 1 715. 

Leland (John), wellknown by his writings in de¬ 
fence of Chriftianity, was born at Wigan in Lancalhire 
in 1691, of eminently pious and virtuous parents.They 
took the earlieft care to feafon his mind with proper 
inftrudfions ; but, in his fixth year, the fmall-pox de¬ 
prived him of his underftanding and memory, and ex¬ 
punged all his former ideas. He continued in this 
deplorable ftate near a twelvemonth, when his fa¬ 
culties feemed to fpring up anew ; and though he did 
not retain the leaft traces of any impreffions made on 
himbefore thediftemper,yet henowdifeovered a quick 
apprehenlion andftrong memory. In a few years after, 
his parents fettled in Dublin, which lituation gave him 
an eafy iutrodudlion to learning and the fciences. 
When he was properly qualified by years and ftudy, he 
was called to be pallor to a congregation of Proteftant 
diffenters in that city. He was an able and acceptable 
preacher, but his labours were, not confined to the pul¬ 
pit. The many attacks made on Chriftianity, and by 
fome writersof no contemptible abilities, engaged him 
to con-fider the fubjedt with the exadleft care, and the 
moft faithful examination. Ujonthe moft deliberate 
inquiry, the truth and divine original, as well as the 
excellence and importanceof Chriftianity, appearingio 
him with,great luftre, he publilhed anfwcrs to ieveral 
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authors who fuccellively appeared in that caufe. He I.ekgeis 
was indeed a mailer in this controverfy ; and his hillory I 
of it, Ityled “ A View of the Deiftical Wi ners that *‘ e v* 
have appeared in England in the laft and prefent Cen¬ 
tury, &c.” is very greatly and defervedly elteemed. 

In the decline of life he publilhed another laborious 
work, in titled, “ The Advantage and Neceflity 0/ 
theChriftian Revelation, flrown from the Stateof Re¬ 
ligion in the ancient Heathen World, el'pecially with 
refpedl to the Knowledge and Worlhip of the One 
true God ; a Rule of moral Duty, and a State of fu¬ 
ture Rewards and Punilhments; 10 which is prefixed, 
a long and preliminary Difcourfe on Natural and Re¬ 
vealed Religion,” 2 vols 4to. This noble and exren- 
iive fubjedt, the fcveral parts ol which h<ve been 
flightly and occalionally handled by other writers, 

Leland has treated at large with the greatefl care, ac¬ 
curacy, and candour. And, in his “ View ofthe Dei- 
ftical Writers,” his cool and diipalfionate manner of 
treating their arguments, and his folid confutation of 
them, have contributed more to deprrfs the caufe of 
atheifm and infidelity, than the angry zeal of warm 
difputants. But not only his learning and abilities, buc 
alfo his amiable temper, great modefty, and exempla¬ 
ry life, recommended his memory to general elteem 
and affedtion. He died in 1766. 

LELEGE 1 S, the ancient name of Miletus, from 
the Leleges, the firft inhabitants of it. 

LELEGES, anciently a people of Afia, of Greek 
original; the name denoting*^ collodion of people 
they firft occupied the iftands ; then palling over to the 
continent, they fettled partly in Myfia on the Sinus A- 
dramyttenus, and partly in that part of Ionia next Ca- 
ria.—There were Leleges alfo of Laconia. Thefe 
went to the Trojan war with Altes their king. Achil¬ 
les plundered their country, and obliged them to re¬ 
tire to the neighbourhood of Halicarnalfus, wh 
they fixed their habitation—The inhabitants ofLa» 
conia and of Megara alfo bore this name forfome time, 
from Lelex one of their kings. 

LELEX, an Egyptian who came with a colony to 
Megara, where he reigned about 200 years before the 
Trojan war. His fubjedts were called from him Lele¬ 
ges .—Alfo the name of a Greek who was-the firft king 
of Laconia in Peloponnefus. His fubjedts were alio 
called Leleges , and ihe country where he reigned Le- 
legia. 

LELY (Sir Peter), an excellent painter, born in 
Weftphaliain the year 1617. He was placed as a dif- 
ciple with Peter Grebber at Haerlem ; and in 1641 
was induced, by the encouragement Charles I. gave to 
the fine arts, to come to Englatid. He became ftate- 
painter loCharles II. who knighted him ; and being as 
complete a gentleman as a pamter, that king tookplca- 
fure in converfing u ith him. He pradtifed portraitpain¬ 
ting, and fucceeded fowcll thathe was preferred before 
all his cotemporaries. Hence he became perpetually 
involved inbulinefs; fo that he was thereby prevented, 
from going into Italy to finilh the courfe of his ftudies, 
which in his younger days he was very defirous of : 
however, he made himfelfamends, by getting the beft 
drawings, prints, and paintings,of the moft celebrated 
Italian mailers. Among thefe were the better part of 
the Arundel Colledlion, which he had front that fa-. 
n;ily,many whereof were fold after his death at prodi- 

gicqs 
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Ictubcrg, gious rates, bearing upon them Iris ufual mark of 
lem ery. p. L.—The advantage he reaped from this collection, 
the beft chofen of any one of his time, appears from 
that admirable flyle which he acquired by daily con- 
verfing with the works of thofe great mailers. In his 
correft drauglit and beautiful colouring, but more efpe- 
cially in the graceful airs of his heads, and theplealing 
variety of his poflures, together with the gentle and 
looofe management of the draperies, he excelled moll 
of his predeceffors. Yet the critics remark, that he 
preferved in almofl all his female faces a drowfy 
Iweetnefs of the eyes peculiar tohitnfelf; for which he 
is reckoned a mannerift. The hands of his portraits 
are remarkably fine and elegantly turned ; and he fre¬ 
quently added landfcapes in the back-grounds of his 
pictures, in a Ityle peculiar to himfclf, and better fuit- 
ed to his fubjedl than moft men could do. He excel¬ 
led likewife in crayon-painting. He waafamiliar with, 
and much refpedted byperfons of thegreatcfleminence 
in the kingdom. He became enamoured of a beautiful 
Englilh lady, to whom he was fome time after mar¬ 
ried ; and he purchafed an eflace at Kew in the county 
of Surrey, to which he often retired in the latter part 
of his life. He died of an apoplexy in 1680 at Lon¬ 
don ; and. wasburied at Covent-Garden church, where 
there is a marble monument eredled to his memory, 
with his bull, carved by Mr Gibbons* and a Latin 
epitaph, written; as is faid, by Mr Flatman. 

LEMBERG, a town of Poland, capital of Red 
Ruflia, feated in the palatinate of Lemburg, on the ri¬ 
ver Pelteu. It is pretty well fortified, and defended by 
twocitadels,oneofwhichis feated on an eminence with¬ 
out the town. The fquare, the churches, and the pub¬ 
lic buildings, are magnificent; audit is alargeand rich 
trading place, ft has a Roman catholic archbifhop, 
and an Armenian 'as well as a Ruffian bifhop ; but the 
Pmeftams are not tolerated. This city was reduced 
to the l'aft extremity by the rebel Coifacs and Tartars, 
and was forced to redeem itfelf with a large film of 
money. In 1672, it was belieged in vain by the Turks; 
but in 1704, was taken by florin by Char. XII of Swe¬ 
den. E. Long. 24. 46. N. Lat. 49. 51. 

LEMERY (Nicholas), a celebrated chemifl, born 
at Rouen'in Normandy in 1645. After having made 
the tour of France, he, in 1672, commenced ail ac¬ 
quaintance with M. Martyn apothecary to Monlieur 
the Prince; and performed feveral courfes of chemillry 
in the laboratory of this chemifl at the Hotel de Conde; 
which brought him to the knowledge and efteem of 
the prince. He provided himfelf at length with a la¬ 
boratory of his own, and might have been made a doc¬ 
tor of phylic : but he chofc to continue an apothecary, 
from his attachment to chemillry, in which he opened 
public lectures ; and his confluence of fcholars was fo 
great as fcarcely to allow him room to perform his 
operations. The true principles of chemillry in his 
time were but ill uaderftood ; Lemery was the firfl 
who abolifhed the fenfelefs jargon of barbarous terms, 
reduced the feier.ee to clear and Ample ideas, and pro- 
mifed nothing that he did not perform. In 1681, he 
was diflurbed on account of his religion; and came to 
England, where he was well received by Charles II.; 
but affairs not promiling him the fame tranquillity, he 
returned to France, and fought for fhelter under a Doc¬ 
tor’s degree ; but the revocation of the edidl or Nantz 
drove him into the Romifh communion to avoid perfecu- 


tion. He then becameaffociate chemift and penfiona- Leaning 
ry in the royal academy of fciences, and died in i 715. li 
He wrote, A courfe of chemillry ; An univerfal Lemuna. 
pharmacopoeia ; An univerfal treatife of drugs ; and, * ” 

A treatife on antimony. 

LEMING, in zoology. See Mus. 

LEMMA, (of xx/xScaa, “ I affume,”) in mathema¬ 
tics, denotes a previous propofition, laid down in or¬ 
der to clear the way for fome following demonftrati- 
on ; andpfefixed either to theorems,in order torender 
their demonftration lefsperplexed and intricate ; or to 
problems, to make their 1 efolution more eafy and ftiort. 

Thus, to prove a pyramid one third of a prifm, or pa- 
rallelopiped, of the fame bafe and height with it, the 
demonftration whereof in the ordinary way is difficult 
and troublefome ; this lemmauiay bepretnifed, which 
is proved in the rules of progreffion, that the fum of 
the feries of the fquares, in numbers in arithmetical 
progreffion, beginning from o, and going to 1, 4, 

9, 16, 25, 36, &c. is always fubrriple of the fain 
of as many terms, each equal to the greateft; or is al¬ 
ways one-third of the greatell term multiplied by the 
number of terms. Thus, to find the infiedlion of a 
curve line, this lemma is firfl premifed, that a tan¬ 
gent may be drawn to the given curve in a given point. 

So iri phyfics, to the demonftration of moft pi-opo- 
fitioiis, fuch lemmata as thefeare neceffary firfl to be 
allowed : that there is no penetration ofdimenfions ; 
that all matter is divilible ; and the like. As alfo in 
the theory of medicine, that where the blood circu¬ 
lates, there is life, &c. 

LEMNA,Duck meat, in botany; agenus ofthe di* 
atidria order, belonging to the monoeciaclafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 54th or¬ 
der, MtfceUanece. The male calyx is monophyllous; 
there is no corolla; the female calyx motjophyllous ; 
there is no coralla, one flyle ; the caplule unilocular. 

There are three fpecies, all natives of Britain, grow¬ 
ing frequently in ditches and the fhallow parts of 
flagnant waters. All of them are acceptable food for 
ducks and geefe. 

LEMNIAN-earth, Terra Lemma, a medicinal* 
aftringent fort of earth, of a fatty confluence and 
reddifh colour; ufed in the fame cafes as bole. It has 
its name from the ifland of Lemnos, whence it is 
chiefly brought. Many form it into round cakes, and 
imprefs a feal upon it ; whence it is alfo called terra 
Jigillata. A fort is faid to be imported from Senegal, 
which is not properly an earth, though fo called, but 
compofed of the dried pulp of the L.ut of the Bao- 

BAS. 

LEMNIUS (Laevinus), a famous phyfician, born at 
Ziric Zee in Zealand, in iyoy. He pradifed phyfic 
with applaufe ; and after his wife’s death being made 
prieft, became canon of Ziric-Zee, where he died in 
1560. He left feveral eftcemed works, the principal 
of which is in titled De occultis naturae niraculis. 

LEMNOS (anc. geo.), a noble ifland in the AEgean 
fea, near Thrace, called alfo Dipolis, from itsconlifting 
oftwo towns. The firfl; inhabitants were the Pelafgi, 
or rather the Thracians, who were murdered by their 
wives. After them came the children of the Lemuiail 
widows by the Argonauts, whofe defeendants were at 
laft expelled by the Pelafgi, about iroo years before 
the Chriftian era. Lemnos is about 112 miles in cir¬ 
cumference accordingto Pliny; who fays, that it is of¬ 
ten 
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Lemon ten (hadowed by mount Athos, though at the diftance 
t of 87 miles. It has been called Hipjipyle, from queen 
Lel ” ur ' Hipfipyle. It is famous for a certain kind of earth or 
chalk called terra Lemuia, or terra jlgillata from the 
fealor impreffion which it can bear, and which is ufed 
for confolidating wounds. As the inhabitants were 
blackfmiths, the poets have taken occaiion to fix the 
forges of V ulcan in that illand, and to confecrate the 
whole country to his divinity. Lemnos is alfo celebra¬ 
ted fora labyrinth, which, according to fome traditi¬ 
ons, furpaffed tliofe of Crete and Egypt. Some remains 
of it were kill viii’ole in the age ol Pliny. The ifland 
of Lemnos was reduced under the power of Athens 
by Miltiades. 

LEMON, in botany. See Citrus. 

LsMUN-lfland, one of the Skelig-iilands fo called ; 
fuuated off thecoaft of the county of Kerry, in the 
province of Mtmller in Ireland. It is rather a round 
rock, always above water, and therefore no way dan¬ 
gerous to (hips. An incredible number of gannets and 
other birds breed here ; and it is remarkable that the 
gannet nellies no where on the fouthern coalts of Ire¬ 
land but on this rock, though many of them are been 
on all parts of the coailson the wing. There is ano¬ 
ther rock on the northern coal! of Ireland remarkable 
ferihe fame circumfiance. 

LEMONADE, a liquor prepared of water, fugar, 
and lemon or citron juice; it is very cooling and 
grateful. 

LEMOVICES, a people ofAquitania, fituated be¬ 
tween the Bituriges Cubi to the north, the Averin to 
the eaft, the Cadurci tothefouth, and the Picloues to 
the welt. Now the Limofm and Ma Marche. 

LEMUR, the Maucauco, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds belonging to the order of primatus, the 
characters of which are thefc : There are four fore¬ 
teeth in the upper jaw, the intermediate ones being 
remote ; and fix long, comprefled, parallel teeth in the 
under jaw ; the dog-teeth are folitary, and the grin¬ 
ders are fomewhat lobated. 

1. The tardigradus, or tail-lefs maucauco, a fmall 
animal found in Bengal and the ifland of/Ceylon. It is 
of a very lingular conftru&ion, and perhaps longer in 
proportion to its thicknefs than any other quadruped. 
The head is roundifh, with a Iharp-poitited nofe, and 
fmall ears ; the body is covered with Ihort, foft, and 
filky alh-coloured and reddilhfur: the toes are naked, 
and the nails flat; excepting thofe of the inner toe on 
each hind foot, which are long, crooked, and fliarp. 
The length of the animal from the nofe to the rump 
is lixteen inches.—It lives in the woods, and feeds on' 
fruits: In a tame Hate it appearsto be fondofeggs,and 
it would alfo greedily devour fmall birds. This animal ’ 
has tbeina&ivity of the (loth, and creeps (lowly along 
the ground : it is very tenacious of its hold,and makes 
a plaintive noife. 

A variety of the above, or according to Mr Pennant 
a diftind fpecies, is, 

2. The torts of Buffon, or tardigradus of Seba.- It 
hasa produced dog-like vifage, with the forehead high 
above the nofe: the ears are large, thin, and rounded; 
the body is flender and weak : limbs are very long and 
blender ; and the thumb on each foot is more dillincl, 
and feparate from the toes: the hair on the body is 
univerfally Ihort, and delicately foft; the colour on the 
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upper part tawny, beneath whitifli. In length, from Lemur, 

the tip of the nofe to the anus, the animal is only eight 1 - w — 

inches. It diflers totally in form and in nature from 
the preceding ; and notwithftariditig the epithet of 
tardigradus or j,loth given in Seba, it is very'adive, 
and afeends trees 1110ft nimbly. It has the actions of an 
ape ; and, if we credit Seba, the male climbs the 
trees, and takes the fruits beiore it prefents them 
to its mate. 

3. Themongooz, or woolly maucauco, inhabits JVJ.i- 
dagafear, and the iflands to the eaftward as fir as Ce¬ 
lebes. It is about the fize of a cat, and has the whole 
upper part of the body covered with long, toft, and 
thick (ur, a little curled or waved, of a deep brow- 
tiifti afli-colotir ; the tail is very long, covered withthe 
fame fort of hair, and of the lame colour. It lives on 
fruits, turns its tail over its head to protect it from 
rain, and lleeps on trees ; it is very fportive and 
good-natured, and very tender. 

4. The catta, or ring-tailed maki, inhabits Mada- 
gafear and the neighbouring ifles. It is of the fize of 
a cat; has the hair on the top and hind-part ofrhe 
head of a deep a(h colour, the back and (ides reddifli, 
the bdly andinfides of the limbs w hite ; all its h.firis 
very foft, clofe and fine, and erect like the pile of vel¬ 
vet ; the tail is twice the length of the body. Itis very 
good natured, and has ajlthe life of a monkey, with¬ 
out its mifciiievous difpoihion t it is very clean¬ 
ly, and has a weak cry. Iu a wild date they go in 
troops of 30 or 40, and are eafily tamed when taken 
young. 

y. The caudatus-niger, or ruffed maucauco, (the 
Vari of Buffon), is alto an inhabitant of Madagafcar. 

It is fomewhat larger than the laft, and has long hair 
Handing out round the (ides of the head like a ruff; a 
long tail ; the colour of the whole animal generally 
black, but fometimes white fpotted with black. In 
a wild date, it is very fierce ; and makes fuch a violent 
noife in the woods, that the cries of tw’o might be 
eatily miftaken for the noile made by a hundred. 

6. The volans, or flying maucauco, refembles a bat: 
being furnilhed with aftrong membrane like that ani¬ 
mal, by which it is enabled to fly. It inhabits the 
country about Guzarat, the Molucca ifles, and the Phi¬ 
lippines-; feeds on the fruits of the trees, and is very 
ditlinct both from the bat and flying fquirrel. Its hi- 
(tory, however, is very little known, 

7. The tarfier of Buffon (ranked by Mr Pennant 
under this genus) has a pointed vifage ; flender nofe, 
bilobated at the end : eyes large and prominent: ears 
eredt, broad, naked, femitranfparent, an inch and a 
halflong, with a tuftof hairs betweenthem on the top 
of the head, and long hairs on each lide of the nofe 
and on the upper tye-brow. In each jaw are two cut¬ 
ting and two cinine teeth ; which form an exception in 
lifts genus. There are four long flender toes and a di- 
ftinet thumb on each foot; the thumbs on the hind feet 
very broad and greatly dilated at their ends : the tail 
is almoitnaked ; the greater part round and fcaly like 
thatof a rat, but growing hairy towards the end, which 
is tufted. The penis is pendulous ; and the ferotura. 
and teVticlesare of a vaft fize in proportion to the ai.i- 
mal. The length of the animal from nofe to tail is 
near lix inches : to the hind toes eleven and a half, the 
hind legs, like thofe of the jerboa, being of a great 

j G length; 
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length ; the tail is nine inthes and a half long. It in- takes its rife in N. Lat. 52. 30. and E. Long. 124. 30. Lenaja 
lubitsthe.remoteft iflands of India, efpecially Amboi- from Ferro.- After traverfing a large tradt of land, it II 
na ; and is called by the Macaffars podje. divides itfclfinto five branches about Lat. 73°. Three Len glet. 

§..The little ipaucauco has a rounded head, {harp of thefe run weltward, and two eaftward, by which it J ' 
nofcylcmgf wliilkcrs; two canine teeth in each jaw ; di'fcharges itfelf into the Icy Sea. Its three we/leru 
four cutting teeth in thi upper jaw, fix in the low- months lie in j 43 0 E. Long, from Ferro, but the eaft- 
er : {’even grinders,,on each tide ; the neareft (harp, ern ones extend, to 153. The currentis every where 
the more dillartt lobated : the ears are large, round- llow, ard its bed entirely free’from rocks. The 
iih, naked, and membranaceous; the eyes very large bottom is fandy, and the banks are in fome places 
and full. The toes are long, and of unequal lengths ; rocky and mountainous. Sixteen large rivers fall 
the ends round; the nails round, and very ihort; into the Lena during its courfe to the northern 
except that of the iirft toe, which is long and fliarg: ocean. ,1’s** 8 *- ^ 

the : il is hairy, of the length of the body, and Lenia, a fefli val kept by the Greeks in honour of 
prehenlil,-., The animal is rather lefs than the black, Bacchus, at which there was much feafting and Bac- 
raH' and, in Mr Pennants opinion, feems to be the chanalian jolliiy, accompanied with poetical contenti- 
fame which Buffo n calls It rat de Madegafcar. It is ons, and the exhibition of tragedies. The poor goat was 
fuppofed.to live in the palm trees, and feed on fruits, generally facrificed on the occafion, and treated,,with 
It nolds hs food in its fore-feet like fquirrels ; is various marks of cruelty and contempt, as be.ing natu- 
l;vely, and has a weak cry ; and when it fleeps, it rally fond of brouling on the vine-fhoots. 
rolls itfelf up. LENFANT (James), a learned French writer born 

There are three or four otherfpecies ; thofe above in 1661. After Undying atSanmur, lie went to Heidel- 
deferibed are figured on Plate CCLXV 1 II. i berg, where he received impoiirion of hands for the 

LEMURES, in antiquity, fpirits or hobgoblins miniftry in 1684. He difeharged the functions of 
reLilcfs gliofis of departed perfons, who return to tei this chat-after with great reputation there, as cliap- 
rify and torment the livings lain of the eleftrefs dowager Palatine, and pallor in 

Thefe are the fume with larva-, which the ancients ordinary to the French church. The defeent of the 
imagined to wander round the world, tofrighten.good French into the Palatinate obliged our author to de¬ 
people, and plague the bad. For which reafon at part from Heidelberg in 1688. He went to Berlin, 

Rome they had Isjqiuria or feafts inflituted to appeafe where the elector Frederic, afterward king of Prulfia, 
the manes of the defundt. See Lares. . appointed him one of the minijflets. There he conttp 

Apuleiys explains theanciem notion of manes thus: nued 39 years, diftinguifhing himfelf by his writings, 
the fouls of men releafed from the bands of the body, He.yvas preacher .to the queen of Pruffia, Charlotta 
and freed from performing their bodily fundlions, be- Sophia; and after her death, to the late king; of 
come akind of daemons or genii, formerly called/<?z»«- Pruffia. In 1707 he took a journey to England and 
res. Of thefe lemures, thofe that were kind to their Holland, where he had the honour to preach before 
families were called lares famiiiares; but thofe who. Queen Anne"; and might have fettled in London, 
for their crimes, were condemned to wander conti- with the title of chaplain to her majejly.\ .In 1712 he 
nually, without meeting with any place of reft, and., went to Helmftadt, in 1715 to Leiplic, and in 1725 to 
terrified good men, and hurt the bad, are vulgarly Breflaw, to fearch for rare"books and MSS. It is not 
called lar.-l-l certain whether it was he that firft formed the de- 

An ancient commentator on Horace mentions, that iign of the Btbliotheque Germanique, which began in 
the Romans wrote lemures for remures ; which laft 1720 : or whether it was luggelted to him by one of 
word was formed from Remus, who was killed by his. the fociety of learned men, which took the name of 
brother Romulus, and who returned to earth to tor- Anonymous, and who ordinarily met at his houfe. He 
ment him. died ^1728. His principal works are, i.TheHi- 

But Apuleius/ibferves, that in the ancient Latin itory of the Council of Conftance, 2 vols 410. 2. A 
tongue lemures iiguifies the foul of a man feparated Hiftory of the Council of Pi fa, 2 vols 410. 3. The 
from the body by death. New Teftament tranflated from the Greek into the 

LEMUKIA, or Lemuralia, a feafl: folemnized at French, with Notes' by Beanfobre andLenfant, 2 vols 
Rome on the 91b of Way, to pacify the manes of tire 4to. 4. The Hiftory of Pope Joan, from Spanheim’s 
dead or in the honour of the lemures.—It wasinftitu- Latin difljertation. 5. Several pieces in the Biblio- 
ted by B.omnlos, to appeafe the ghoft of his murder- theque Choifte, La Republic des Lettres,La Bibiiothque 
ed brother Remus, which he thought was continually Gervunique, &c. 

purffi.ing him to revenge the horridcrime—Thename LENGLET (Nicholas du Frefnoy, Tabbe), born 
It n- nri.i is therefore fuppoled to be a corruption of Re- at Beauvais in France, 1674, was a moft fertile and 
inuria, i. e. the feaft pf Remus. Sacrifices continued ufeful French author on a variety of fulojefts, hiftori- 
t’or ihree nights, the temples were Unit up, and mar- eal, geographical, political, and philofophical. The 
riages were prohibited during the folemnity. A va- following deferve particular notice : i.A Method of 
riety of whimfical-ceremonies were performed, ma- Studying Hiftory, with a Catalogue of the Principal 
gical words made ufe of, and the ghofts delired to Hiftorians of every age and country, publilhed in 
withdraw,;without endeavouring to hurt or affright 1713; a work which cftabliflied his reputation as an 
their friends above ground. The chief formalities hiftorical writer : it was tranflated into moft of the 
were ablution, putting black beans into tfleir-inouths, modern languages, particularly our own, with confi- 
and beating kettles .and pans, to make the goblins dcrableimprovements, by Richard Rawlinfon, LL. D. 

]*eep their diltance. and F. R. S. and pnblifhed at London in 1730, in 

LENA, a great river of Siberia in Afta ; which 2 vols 8vo. x, A Copions Abridgment of Univerfal 

Hiftory 
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Length Hiftory and Biography, in chronological order, under 
1 ) the title of Tablettes Ckronologiques ; which made its 

j-'*” 0 *- firft appearance at Paris in J744> ’ u 2 vols fmall 8vo, 
” and was univerfally admired by the literati in all parts 
of Europe. The author attended with great candour, 
as every writer ought, to well founded judicious criti- 
tifms. Ifi future editions he made feveral alterations 
and improvements, and from one of thefe, we believe 
that of 1759, an Englilh tranflution was made, and 
publilhed at London in 1762, in 2 vols large 8vo. 
Du Frefnoy died in 1 75J ; the Paris edition of 1 759 
was printed from the author’s corrected copy; and 
the impreflion being fold off, another edition appear¬ 
ed in 1 763, with confiderablc improvements by an un¬ 
known editor ; to the biographical part, a great num¬ 
ber of names of refpedlable perfons ate added, not to 
be found in the former edition ; and it has this fupe- 
rior advantage in the hiitorical parts, that the general 
hiflory is brought down to the year 1 762. Du Fref¬ 
noy, however, has loaded his work with catalogues of 
faints, martyrs, councils, fynods, herelies, fchifms, 
and other eccleiiaftical matters, fit only for the 
libraries of Popifh convents and feminaries.' 

LENGTH, the extent of any thing material from 
end to end. In duration, it is applied to any fpace of 
time, whether long or Ihort. 

LENGTHENING, in fliip carpentry, the opera¬ 
tion ot cutting a Ihip-down-acrofs the middle, and add¬ 
ing a certain portion to her length. It is performed 
by fa wing he planks afunder in different places of her 
length, on each fide of the midlhip frame, to prevent 
her from being too much weakened in one place. T he 
two ends are then drawn apart to a limited difiance ; 
which mull be equal to the propofed addition of 
length. An intermediate piece of timber is next 
added to the keel, upon which a fufficient number of 
timbers are eredted, to fill up the vacancy produced 
by the feparation. The two parts of the kelefon are 
afterwards united by an additional piece which is fco- 
red down upon the floor-timbers, and as many beams 
as may be neceflary arefixed acrofs the fhip in thenevv 
interval. Finally, the planks of the lideare prolong¬ 
ed fo as to unite with each other; and thofe of the 
ceiling refitted in the fame manner; by which the 
whole procefs is completed. 

LENEIC 1 A, a ftrong town of Poland, and capi¬ 
tal of a palatinate of the fame name, with a fort leat- 
ed on a rock. The nobility of the province hold then- 
diet here. It Hands in a morafs on the banks ot the 
river Bfura, in-E. Long. 19. 2 j. N. Lat. 52. 12, 

LENOX or Dunbarton Shire, a county of Scot 
land, firetching 14 miles in length and 20 in breath, 
is bounded on the fouth by the river and frith of 
Clyde, on the weft by Lochlong and Argylelhire, on 
the north by the Grampian hills, and on the edt by 
Monteith and Stirlingfhires. Great part of this county 
confills of hills and heaths, fit for nothing but pafiu- 
rage and fport even in the lower lands, the foil is not 
extremelyfertile ; yet the face of the country is agree¬ 
ably diverfified with hill, dale, mountain, heath, 
ftreams, lakes, woods, and fields of corn ; the fiiirc is 
likewife beautified with a great 1 number of agreeable 
feats and plantations, belonging to gentlemen of for¬ 
tune. Part of this county is waihed by the river Clyde 
in its courfe to the fea: even at the caftle of Dunbar- 


LEN 

ton, the breadth of it amounts to two miles at high- Lenox 
water, and it continues exttndingin wi, th and depth II 
until it joins the ocean. From the mouth of the -*~ g ns ' 
Clyde, the two bays of Lochlong and Lochfyn make 
large indentations in the Ihire of Dunbarton. The 
only river of any conlideration 1h.1t runs through this 
county, is the Leven, the Lclinunias of Ptolemy, 
otherwifecalled Lev'mia, the Latin name for Lenox. 

The river Leven is a pure tranfparent paftoral ftream, 
that warbles over a bed ofpebbles, through adeligin- 
ful vale adorned with farms, feats, woods, and planta¬ 
tions. It derives its origin from the great lake called 
Locklomoud ,ofwhich indeed it is the overflowing, and, 
after a delightful meandring courfe of five or fix miles,, 
difembogues itfelfinto the Clyde attheofile of Dun¬ 
barton. But the greateft curiofiuy of this county is 
Lochlomond ufelf, a vafi body of freSh water, fup- 
plied by fubterrareousfprings and rivulets, iurrouiid- 
ed with huge mountains, extending 2 > milcsitilength, 
and in fome places five miles in breadth, incredibly 
deepinevery part, interfperfed with 24verdant ifies, 
fome of which are ilocked with red deer, and inhabi¬ 
ted. Nothing can be more wildly romantic than this 
part of the country during the fummer-feafon, on the 
fouth fide of the Lake : the hioh road runs in fome 

o 

places through natural woods ; overhung, on onehand, 
by fieep mountains, covered with flowery heath ; and 
on the other openmgin long viftas upon the lake, ter¬ 
minated by green i(lands that feem to float upon the 
water. Among the rivers of this (hire we fhall like¬ 
wife mention the water of Blanc, which though itfelf 
an inconfiderable ftream,hath been rendered famous 
by the birth of George Buchanan, the celebrated La¬ 
tin poet and biftorian. He was born on the north 
fide of the lake, not far front the place called Bueka- 
nan, where we may behold an elegant feat belonging 
to the duke of Montrofe, bead of the noble family of 
Graham, fo often difiinguilhed by its loyalty, inte¬ 
grity, and valour. The tame part of the country gave 
birth to the great mathematician and naturalift, Na¬ 
pier, Lord Merchifton, inventor of the logarithms. 

IT.e title of Lenox, with tile property of great part of 
the Ihire, was heretofore veiled in a branch of the 
royal family of Stuart, with which it was reunited in 
the perfon of King James VI. whofe father, Henry 
Lord Darnly, was fon to the duke of Lenox. This 
prince conferred the title upon his kinfinan Efme 
Stuart,fon ofjohn Lord d’Aubigney in France: bit, 
his race failing at the death of Charles duke of Lenox 
and Richmond,and the eftatedcvolving to the crown. 

King Charles II. conferred both titles 011 his own na¬ 
tural fon by the duchefs of Portfinouth ; and they are 
ftill enjoyed by his pofierity. The people of Lenox- 
Ihire are chiefly Lowlanders, though in fome parts of 
it divine fervice is performed in the Erfe language. 

The mod numerous dans in tbisdiftridl, are the Mac- # 
farlane, the Colquhonns, and the Buchanans. They 
generally profefs the protefiant fat;h, according to 
the Prefbyterian difcipline ; yet fome of the gentle¬ 
men follow the Englilh ritud. The commonalty are 
for the moft part fober, honeft, and iuduftrious ; and 
though they live poorly, are tall, vigorous, and heal¬ 
thy. 

LENS, a piece of glafs, or any other tranfparent 
fubftauce, the furfaces of which are fo formed, that 
3 G 2 the 
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i.er.t the. rays of-tjje light, by gaffing through k, axe made, to 
II change cl^cir dire.dlion, either tending to meet in a 
1 point beyond the lens, or made to become parallel af¬ 
ter converging or diverging ; or laftly, proceeding as 
if they had iffued from a point before they fell upon, 
the kns. Some lenfes, are convex, or thicker in the 
middle ; forpe concave, or thinner in the middle : 
fome planq-convex, or plano-concave; that is with 
one.fide flat and the other convex or concave; and 
fome are called menifcujes> or convex on one fide and 
concave on the other. See Dioptrics, p. 32. 

LENT, afolemn tjme of falling in the Chriflian 
church, obferved as a time of humiliation before 
ffafter, the great feitival of our Saviour’s refurrec- 
tion. 

Thofe of the Romifh church, and fome of the Pro- 
teflant communion, maintain, that it was always a 
faff of 40 days, and, as fnch, of apoftolical inflitu- 
tion. Others think it was only of ecldiallical in- 
flitution, and that it was varioufly obferved in dif¬ 
ferent churches, and grpw, hy degrees from a fall of 
40 hours to a fa ft of 40 days. This is the feiitiment 
of Morton, Bifliop Taylor, Du Moulin, Daille, and 
others. - . , 

Anciently the manner of obfervinglent amongthofe. 
who werepioufly difpofed, was to abflain from, food 
till evening: tlieir only refreihment was a fupper ; and 
then it was indifferent whetherit was flelharany other 
food, provided it, was. ufed with fobriety and modera¬ 
tion. 

Lent was,thought the proper lime for exercifmg, 
more abundantly, every fpe.cies of charity. Thus 
what they fpared from their own bodies by abridging 
them of a meal, was ufually given, to the poor; they 
employed their vacant hours in vifiting the lick and 
thofe that were in prjfon, in entertaining ftrangers, 
and reconciling differences. The imperial Jaws.for¬ 
bad all prpfecution of men in criminal adtions, that 
might bring them to.corporal punifhment and torture, 
during the whole feafon. This was a time of more 
than ordinary ftridnefs and devotion, and therefore in 
many of the great churches they had religious affem- 
blies for prayer and preaching every day. All public 
games and ftage-plays were prohibited at this feafon ; 
asalfo the celebration of all feftivals, birth-days, and 
marriages, as unsuitable.to the prefent occaiion. 

The Chriflians of the Greek chruclt obferve four 
lents ; the firft commencts on the 15th of November; 
the fecond is the fame With our lent; the third begins 
the week after Wbitfuntide, and continues till the 
feflival of St; Peter and St Paul: and the fourth com¬ 
mences on the firft of Attgufl, and lafts nolonger than 
till the 15th. Thtfe lents are obferved with great 
ffridtnefs and attflerity ; but on Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days they indulge themfclves in drinking wine and 
tiling oil, which are prohibited on other days. 

LENTIL,, in botany. See Ervum. 

LENTINI. See. Leontini. 

LENTISCUS, in botany. See Pistacia. 

LEO,, in zoology. See F'elis. 

Leo, in altronomy, the fifth of, the 12 ftgns of 
the zodiac. The ftars in the conflellation Leo in 
fholemy’s catalogue are 17, beftdes the informes, 
which are 8 ; in Tycho’s 30 ; in the Britannic cato- 
lpguc 24. 


Loe X. whofe proper name w'as John de Me diets, Leo 
is a pope, ever to be remembered by Proteflants, as ha- 8 
vinglproved the caufe of the reformation begun by Leomin- 
M art in Luther. He had been honoured with a car- . ^ r - 
djnal’s had at 14 years of age, and fome years after 
with the dignity of legate by Julius II. He was hr 
that quality in the army which was defeated by the 
French near Ravenna in iji2, where he was taken 
prifoner. The foldicrs, who had overcome him, fliow- 
ed him fuch greatvencration, that they humbly afked 
his pardon for gaining the victory, befought him to 
give them abfointion for it,andpromifed never to bear 
arms again ft the pope. When pope Julius died, Leo 
was-very ill ofthe venereal difeafe at Florence, and was 
carried, to Rome in a litter. His hurrying about every 
night to the cardinals of his faftion, occafioned the 
breaking of his ulcer ; and the matter which ran from 
it exhaled fuch a flench, that all the cells in the con¬ 
clave, which were feparated only by thin partitions, 
were poifoned by it. Upon this the cardinalsconfulted, 
the phyficians of the conclave, to know what the mat¬ 
ter was. They, being bribed-, faid the cardinal de 
Medicis couldmot live a month ; which fcntence oc¬ 
cafioned his being chofen pope-. Thus cardinal de 
Medicis, then not 30 years of age, was eledled pope 
upon a falfe information; and as joy is the moft fove- 
reign of all remedies, he foot! after recovered his 
health, fo that the old cardinals had reafan to repent 
their credulity.—He was better calculated for a tem¬ 
poral prince, being ambitious, politic, luxurious, a 
connnoiil’eur in. the fine arts, and an accomplifh'ed fine 
gentleman : thus qualified, it is no wonder that f» 
young a pontiff, negledting the true interefl of his 
church, fhould avail himfelf ef the. folly of religious 
dupes, and publicly fell'indulgences to fupport his 
prodigality, efpecially as he was known to difbelieve 
Chrillianity itfelf, which he called Avery profitable 
fable for him and his predecefors. In 1517, hepublifhed 
general indulgences throughout Europe (and ordered 
thcpriefls to recommend them) in favour of thofe who 
would contribute any film towards completing the 
church of St Peter ; and this was the bafis of the re¬ 
formation. See Luther and Indulgence.) Leo 
died in 1521. 

It is butjuflice to add, that to this pope was prin¬ 
cipally owing the revival of polite literature in Italy. 

He fpared neither pains nor expence in recovering an- 
cieht manuferipts, and procuring good editions of 
them : he favoured the arts and fciences ; and gloried 
in being the patron of learned and ingenious men, who 
in return have been very lavifh in his praife. Mr 
Pope, in his effay on Criiicifm, bellows on him thefe 
harmonious lines. 

But fee ! each rnufe in Leo’s golden days, 

Starts from her trance ; and trims her wither’d bays -, 

Rome’s ancient Genius, ®’er its ruins fpread, 

Shakes off the dull, and rears its rev’rend head. 

Then Sculpture and her After Arts, revive : 

Stones leap to form, , and rocks begin to live ; 

With fweeter notes each rifing temple rung ; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida fung. 

Leo (St), a fmall but fining town of Italy, in the 
territory of the church, and dutchy of Urbino, with a 
hilltop’s fee. It is feated on a mountain, near the ri¬ 
ver Marrechia, in E. Long. 12. 25. N. Lat. 43. 57. 

LEOMINSTER, a town of Herefordlhire, in 

England, 
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Leon. England, feated on the river Lag, which waters the 

■—*-- north and eaft Tides of the town, and over which 

there arc feveral bridges. It is a large, handfome, po¬ 
pulous borough ; and is a great thoroughfare betwixt 
South-Wales and London, from which laft it is dif- 
tant 11 3 mealnred miles. In King John’s reign it 
was burnt, but Toon after rebuilt. It was incorpora¬ 
ted by Queen Mary, and is governed by a high ftew- 
ard, bailiff, recorder, 12 capital burgeffcs (out of whom 
the bailiff is chofen), and a town-clerk. Its market is 
on Friday, and its fairs, which are all noted for horfes 
and black cattle, on February 13th, Tuefday after 
Midlent-Sunday, May 13th, July roth, September 
4th, and November ift. The market was on Thurf- 
day till it was changed, on a petition from the cities 
of Hereford and Worcefter, complaining of their lofs 
of trade ; fince which, the vafl trade it had in wool 
«nd wheat is much leffened. The belt flax is faid to 
grow here, and it has been equally noted for the belt 
wheat, barley, and the fineft bread. The inhabitants 
drive a confiderable trade not only in the wool, but in 
gloves, leather, hat-making, &c. and there are feve¬ 
ral rivers in and about the town on which they have 
mills and other machines. Near its church are fome 
remains of its priory ; and on a neighbouring hill are 
the ruins of a palace, called to this day Comfort-Caftle. 
It has feveral good inns, and fends two members to 
parliament. W. Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

LEON, an ancient town of France, in Lower Bre¬ 
tagne, and capital of the Lyonnois, with a bilhop’s 
fee. It is feated* near the fea, in W. Long. 3- 55. 
N. Lat. 48. 41. 

Le on, a province of Spain, with the title of a king¬ 
dom ; bounded on the north by Afturias ; on the weft 
by Galicia and Portugal ; and on the fouth by Eftre- 
madura and Caftile, which alfo bounds it on the eaft. 
It is about 125 miles in length, and 100 in brfcadth ; 
and is divided into two almoft equal parts by the ri¬ 
ver Duero, or Douro. It produces all the neceffaries 
of life, and Leon is the capital town. 

Leon, an ancient and large epifcopal town of Spain, 
and capital of the kingdom of that name, built by the 
Romans in the time of Galba. It has the fineft cathe¬ 
dral church in all Spain. It was formerly more rich 
and populous than at prefent,and had the honour of be¬ 
ing the capital of the firft Chriftian kingdom in Spain. 
It is leated between two fources of the river Efra, in 
W. Long. 5. 13. N. Lat. 42. 55. 

Leon (Peter Cicca de), author of the biftory of 
Peru. He left Spain his natiye country at 13 yearsof 
age, in order to go into America, where he refilled 
17 years ; and obferved fo many remarkable things, 
that he refolved to commit them to writing. The firft 
part of this hiftory was printed at Seville in 1553. 
He began it in 1541, and ended it in 1550. He was 
at Lima, the capital of the kingdom of Peru, when he 
gave the finifiring ftroke to it, and was then 32 years 
of age. 

Leon de Nicaragua, a town of North America, in 
New Spain, and in the province of Nicaragua; the re- 
fidence of the governor, and a bifhop’s fee. It con - 
fifts of about 1000 houfes, and has feveral monaftCries 
and nunneries belonging to it. At one end of the 
town is a lake which ebbs and flows like the fea. The 
town is feated at the foot of a volcano, which ren¬ 


ders it fubjecl fo earthquakes. It was taken by Leonard 
the buccaneers in 1685, in fight of a Spanifli ar- ,, II 
my who were fix to one. V/. Long. 86. 10. N. Lat. Leontice. 
12. 25. 

LEONARD de noblet (St) an ancient town of 
France, in the province of Guicnnc and territory of 
Limofin, with a confiderable manufactory of cloth and 
paper. It is feated on the river Vienne, in E. Long. 

1.35. N. Lat. 45. 50. 

LEONARDO da vinci. See Vinci. 

LEONCLAVIUS (John), one of the moft learned 
men of the 16th century, was a native of Wcftpha- 
lia. He travelled into Turkey, and collefted excel¬ 
lent materials for compoling The Ottoman Bijiory; 
and it is to him that the public are indebted for the 
beft account we have of that empire. To his know¬ 
ledge in the learned languages, he had added that of 
the civil law; whereby he was well qualified to tranl- 
late the Bafilica. His other verlions were efteemed, 
though critics pretend to have found many faults in 
them. He died in 1593, aged 60. 

LEONIDAS I. king of Sparta, a renowned war¬ 
rior, (lain in defending the ftraits of Thermopylae 
againft Xerxes, 480 B. C. See Start a. 

LEONINE, in poetry, is applied to a kind of verfes 
which rliime at every heniiftic, the middle always 
chiming to the end. Of which kind we find feveral 
ancient hymns, epigrams, prophecies, &c.—Forin- 
ftance, Muretus fpeaking of the poetry of Lorenzo 
Gambara of Brelfe, fays, 

Brixia, veftrzt\s merdofa volumina oatis, 

Non funt noft rates tergere digna' ;;atcs. 

The following one is from the Ichool of Salernum : 

Ut vites pocnam de potikus ineipe ccenam. 

The origin of the word is fomewhat obfeure : Paf- 
quier derives it from one Leoninus or Leonius, 
who excelled in this way ; and dedicated feveral 
pieces to Pope Alexander ill.; others derive it from 
Pope Leo ; and others from the beaft called lion, by 
reafon it is the loftieft of all verfes. 

LEONTICA, fealls or facrifices, celebrated among 
the ancients in honour of the fun.—They were called 
Leontica, and the priefls who officiated at them Leo¬ 
nes, becaufc they reprefented the fun under the figure 
of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and griping in his 
two fore-paws the horns of a bull, who ftruggled 
with him to difengage himfelf. 

The critics arc extremely divided about this feaft. 

Some will have it anniverfary, and to have made its 
return not in a folar but in a lunar year ; but others 
hold its return more frequent, and give inftarices 
where the period was not above two hundred and 
twenty days. 

The ceremony was fomerimes alfo called Mithriaca; 

Mithras being the name of the fun among the ancient 
Perfians. There was alfo a man facrificed at thefe 
feafts, till the time of Hadrian, who prohibited it by 
a law. Cominodns introduced the cuftom afrelh, af¬ 
ter whofe time it was again exploded. 

LEONTICE, lion’s leaf : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
24th order, Cory dales. The corolla ishexapetalous ; 
the ncCtariUm hexaphyllous, Handing on the heels of 
the corolla, with its limb patent; the calyx hexaphyl-. 
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Leoatini Ions and deciduous. There are four fpecies, natives 
II of the fouthern parts of Europe, two of which are 
Lconurm. fometimes cultivated in this country. Thefe are, 

' 1.The chryfogonum with winged leaves ; and, 2. The 

leontopetalum with decompounded leaves. Both tbofe 
plants are natives of the Archipelago iftands, and alfo 
grow in corn-fields about Aleppo in Syria, where they 
flower foon after Chriftmas. They have large tuberous 
roots like thofe of the cyclamen, covered with a dark- 
brown bark. The flowers lit upon naked footflalks : 
thofe of the firft fort fuflain many yellow flowers, but 
die flowers of the fecond are of a paler colour. Both 
fpecies are propagated by feeds, which muff be fown 
foon after they are ripe, otherwife they fcldom fuc- 
ceed. When fent to diflant countries, they muff be 
preferved in fand. The plants are, however, very 
difficult to be preferved in Britain : for they will not 
thrive in pots ; and when they are planted in the full 
ground, froft frequently deflroys them. The beft way 
is to fow the feed as foon as it comes from abroad, co¬ 
vering it with glaffes in the winter to protect it from 
froft; and, in the fpring, when the plants begin to 
appear, they muft have free air admitted to them at 
all times when the weather is mild, otherwife they 
Will be weak. 

LEONT 1 NI, or Leontium (anc. geog.), a town 
of Sicily on thefouth fide of the river Terais, 20 miles 
north-weft of Syracufe. The territory called Carnpi 
Leontin't, was extremely fertile (Cicero) : thefe were 
the Campi Latftrigonii, anciently fo called ; the feat 
of the Laeftrigons; according to the commentators on 
the poets. The name Leo/.tini is from Leo, the im- 
preffion on their coins being a lion. Now called Len~ 
tint, a town fituated in the Val di Note, in the fouth- 
eaft of Sicily. 

LEONTIUM, oneofthe twelve towns of Achaia, 
■whether on, or more diftant from, the bay of Corinth, 
is uncertain. Leontium of Sicily. SccLeontinj. 

LEONTODON, dandelion : a genus of the po- 
lygamia aequalis order, belonging to the fyngenelia 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th order, Covtpofito:. The receptacle is 
naked ; the calyx imbricated, with the feales fome- 
what loofc ; the pappus feathery. There are nine fpe¬ 
cies, of which the only remarkable one is the Taraxa¬ 
cum, or common dandelion, found on the road Tides, in 
paftures, and on the banks of ditches. Early in the 
hiring, the leaves'whilft yet white and hardly unfolded 
are an excellent ingredient in falads. The French eat 
tnc roots and tender leaves with bread and butter. Cliil- 
ilren that eat it in the evening experience its diuretic 
eftefts in the night, which is the reafoii that other 
European natious as well as the Britifh vulgarly call it 
ptfs-a-lcrf. When a fwarm of locufts had deftroyed the 
harveftin the ifiand of Minorca, many of the inhabi¬ 
tants fubfilted upon this plant. The exprdfed juice 
has been given to the quantity of four ounces three or 
four times a day ; and Boerhaave had a great opinion 
of the utility of this and other laclefcent plants in vif- 
ceral obftrncHons. Goats eat it ; fwine devour it 
greedily ; flieep and cows are not fond of it, and 
horfes refnfe it. Small birds are fond of the feeds. 

LEONURUS, Lion’s-tail : a genusof tliegym- 
nofpcrmia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 


42d order, Vcrticillatx. The antherse are powdered Leonuraj 
with fliining points, or fmall elevated globular par- |j 
tides. I.epanto. 

Species, i. The Africana, with fpear-ffiaped leaves, v 
is a native of Ethiopia. It rifes with a fhrubby ftalk 
feven or eight feet high, fending out feveral four cor¬ 
nered branches, garniffied with oblongnarrow leaves, 
acutely indented 011 their edges, hairy on their upper 
fide, and veined on the under fide, (landing oppofite. 

The flowers are produced in whorls, each of the 
branches having two or three of thefe whorls towards 
their ends. They are of the lip kind, ffiaped fome- 
whatlike thofe of the dead nettle ; but are much long¬ 
er, and covered with Aiort hairs. They are of a gol¬ 
den fcarlet colour, fo make a fine-appearance. The 
flowers commonly appear in October and November, 
and fometimes continue till the middle of December, 
but are not fucceeded by feeds in Britain. There is a 
variety with variegated leaves which is admired by 
feme, but the whorls of flowers are fmaller than thofe 
of the plain fort. 2. The nepetaefolia, with oval leaves, 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. This rifes 
with a fquare fhrubby ftalk about three feet high, 
fending out feveral four-cornered branches, garniffied 
with oval crenated leaves, rough on their under fide 
like the dead-nettle, but veined on the upper fide, 
and placed oppofite. The flowers come out in whorls 
like thofe of the former fort, but are not fo long- nor 
fo deep coloured. They appear at the fame feafon 
with the firft, and continue as long in beauty. There 
are three other fpecies, but the above are the moft re¬ 
markable. 

Culture . Both forts are propagated by cuttings, 
which ffiould be expofed to the air long enough to 
harden theffioots, and planted in the beginning of 
July, after which they will take root very freely. 

They ffiould be planted in a loamy border to an ea- 
ftern afpeft; and if they are covered cloftly with a 
bell or hand-glafs to exclude the air, and fhaded from 
the fun, it will forward their putting forth roots. As 
foon as they have taken good root, they ffiould be taken 
up and planted each in a feparate pot filled with foft 
loamy earth, and placed in the lhadr. till they have ta¬ 
ken new root. I11 October they muft be removed into 
the green-houfe. 

J.EOPARD. See Felis. 

Leupard's Bane, in botany. See Doronicum. 

LEPANTO, a ftrong and very confiderable town 
of Turkey in Europe, and in Livadia, with an archbi- 
Ihop’s fee and a ftrong fort. It is built on the top of 
a mountain, in form of a fugar-loaf; and is divided in¬ 
to four towns, each furronnded by walls, and com¬ 
manded by acaftleon the top of the mountain. The 
harbour is very fmall, and may >e ffiut up by a chain, 
ti e entrance being but Jo feet wide. It was ta¬ 
ken from, the Turks by the Venetians in 16S7 ; but 
wasafterwards evacuated, andthecaftlc demolifficd in 
1699, in confequence of the treaty of Carlowitz. It 
was near this town that Don John of Anfiria obtain¬ 
ed the famous viftory over the Turkifil fleet in 1571. 

The produce of theadjacent country is wine,oil, corn, 
and rice. Turkey leather is alfo manufactured here. 

The wine would be exceedingly good if they did not 
pitch their veffels on the infide, but this renders the 
tafte very difagreeable to thofe who are not accu- 
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lepas Homed to it. The Turks have fix or feven mofqucs 
11 here, and the Greeks two churches. Itisfeatedon 
Lepium. a g U ]ph 0 f t }j e f amc name, in E. Lon. 22. 13. N. 
Lat. 38. 34. 

LEPAS, the acorn, in zoology; a genus belong¬ 
ing to the order of vermes reftacea. The animal is 
the triton ; the Ihell is multivalve, unequal, fixed by 
a Item or feflile. There are fevcral fpecies, of which 
the moll; remarkable is the anatifera, confining of five 
ihells depreffed, affixed to a pedicle and in chillers. It 
adheres to the bottom of fliips by its pedicles. The 
tentacula from this animal are feathered ; and have gi¬ 
ven'the old Englilh hiftorians and naturalifts the idea 
of a bird. They afcribed the origin of the barnacle 
goofe to thofe Ihells. See Plate CCLXIII. 

LEPIDIUM, dittander, or Pepper-wort ; A ge- 
liusof the filiculofaeorder, belonging to the tetradyna- 
mia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ingunderthe 39thorder,5i/ii/ae/le.Thelilicula isemar- 
ginated,cordated,and polyfpermous,withthevalvesca- 
rinated, contrary or broader than the partition. There 
are 19 fpecies, of which the only remarkable one is the 
latifolium or common dittander. This is a native of 
many parts both of Scotland and England. It hath 
fmall, white, creeping roots, by which it multiplies 
very fall, and is difficult to be eradicated after it has 
long grown in any'place. The ftalks arefmooth, rife 
two feet high, and fend many fide-branches. The 
Sowers grow in clofe bunches towards the top of the 
branches, coming out from the fide; they are fmall, 
and compofed of four fmall white petals. The feeds 
ripen in autumn. The whole plant has a hot biting 
tafte like pepper; and the leaves have been often ufed 
by the country-people to give a reliffi to their viands 
inftead of that fpice, whence the plant has got the ap¬ 
pellation of poor man’s pepper. It is reckoned an anti- 
feorbutic, and was formerly ufed inftead of the horfe 
radijb fcurvy-grajs. 

LEP 1 DOPTERA, in zoology, an order of infedls, 
with four wings, which are covered with imbricated 
fquamulse. See Zoology. 

LEPISMA, in zoology; a genus of apterous in- 
fedts, the characters of which are: They have fix feet 
formed for running ; the mouth is furnilhed with four 
palpi, two of which are cetaceous and two capitated; 
the tail is terminated by extended briftles, and the 
body imbricated with fcalrs. There are 7 fpecies. The 
J'acchariua (Plate CCLXXIV.) is an American fpecies, 
fo called becaufe moftly found among fugar ; but now 
common in Europe, It is ofa leaden colour, but ra¬ 
ther inclining to that of fiiver, by reafon of the fmall 
fiivery feales with which it is covered; by which fame 
circumftance it refembles, efpecially inks under part, 
thefilverfiffi. It is found in gardens, under boxes,, 
and in the crevices of window Taffies in houfes, where 
it is very common. It runs with great fwiftnefs, and 
is difficult to catch. When touched, it lofes part of 
its feales, and itsfoftnefs makes it eafy to cruffi. 

LEPIUM, in natural hiftory, a genus of foflils of 
the harder gypfum, compofed of very fmall particles, 
and of a lefs glittering hue. 

There is only one fpecies of this genus, being one 
©f the leaft valuable and moft impure of the clafs of 
gypfums. It is of an extremely rude, irregular, coarfe, 
aHd unequal ftrudture; a little fofc to the touch,, of a 


very dull appearance, and of different degrees of a Leprofy 
greyifh white. It is burnt in plafter for. the coarfer II 
works; it calcines very flowly and unequally, and L ^ pU8, 
makes but a very coarfe and ordinary plafter. 

LEPROSY, a foul cutaneous difeafe, appearing 
in dry, white, thin, feurfy fcabs, either on the whole 
body, or only fome part of it, and ufually attended 
with a violent itching and other pains. See (the Index 
fubjoined to) Medicine. 

The leprofy is of various kinds, but the Jews were 
particulary fubjedt to that called Elephantiajis. Hence 
the Jewiffilaw excluded lepers from communion with 
mankind, banifhing them into the country or uninha¬ 
bited places, without excepting even kings. When a 
leper was cleanfed, he came to the city gate, and was 
there examined by the priefts; after this he took two 
live birds to the temple, and faftened one of them to 
a wifp of cedar and hyfl'op tied together with a fcarlet 
ribbon ; the fecond bird was killed by the leper, and 
the blood of it received into a veffel o'f water ; with 
this water the prieft fprinkled the leper, dipping the 
wifp and the live bird into it: this done, the live bird 
was let go;.and the leper, having undergone this cere¬ 
mony, was again admitted into fociety and to the ufe 
of things facred. See Levit.xiii. 46. 47. and Levit. 
xiv. i. 2. &c. 

LEPTODECORHOMBES, in natural hiftory, a 
genus of foflils of the order of the felenitas; confifting 
of 10 planes, each fo nearly equal to that oppolite to 
it as very much to approach to a decahedral parallelo- 
piped, though never truly or regularly fo. 

Of this genus there are only five known fpecies, 

1. A thin, fine, pellucid, and ftender ftreaked one, 
with tranfverfe ftrise, found in con lid erable quantities 
in the ftrata of clay in moft parts of England, particu¬ 
larly near Heddington in Oxfordffiire. 2. A thin 
dull-loaking, opaque, and llender-ftreaked one, more 
fcarce Lhan the former, and found principally inLei- 
cefterffiire and Staffordffiire. 3. A thin fine-ftreaked 
one, with longitudinal ftrise, found in the clay pits at 
Richmond, and generally lying at great depths. This 
has often on its top and bottom a very elegant fmaller 
rhomboide, deferibed by four regular lines. 4. A 
rough kind, with thick tranfverfe ftrise, and a fca- 
brous furface, very common in Leicefterfhire and 
Yorkffiire. And, 5. A very ffiort kind, with thick 
plates, common in the clay-pits of Northamptonfliire 
and Yorkffiire. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI, in natural hiftory, a 
genus of foflils fhells, diftinguiffied by a number of 
minute teeth at the cardo ; whereof we find great 
numbers at Harwich-cliff, and in the marle-pits of 
Suffex. 

LEPTUM, in antiquity, a fmall piece of money,, 
which, according to fome, was only the eighth part, 
of an obolus; but others will have it 1.0 be a fiiver or 
brafs drachm... 

LEPTURA, in zoology, a genus of infedts be. 
longing to the order of coleoptera, the charadters ol 
which are thefe :—The feelers are briftly ; the elytra, 
are attenuated towards the apex : and the thorax is 
fomewhat cylindrical. There are 25 fpecies, princi¬ 
pally diftinguiffied by their colour. 

LEPUS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds be-, 
longing to the order of glires. The characters arct 
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lepus. thefe ;—They have two fore-teeth in each ja\ytjio.fc 
in the upper-jaw are double, the interior ores heimr 
fmalleft, 

X. The timidus, or common hare, has a Ihort tail ; 
the points of the ears are black ; the upper lip is divi¬ 
ded up to the noftrils; thelengthof the body is gene¬ 
rally about a foot and a half; and the colour of the 
hair is reddilh, interfpetfed with white. The hare is 
naturally a timid animal. He lleeps ip his form or 
feat during the day; and feeds, copulates, &cc. in the 
night. In a moon-light evening, a number of them 
arc fometimesfeen fporting together; leapingand pu,r- 
fuing each other : But the lead: motion, the falling of 
a leaf, alarms them; and then they all run offfeparate- 
ly> each taking a different route. They are extremely 
fwift in their motion, which is a kind of gallop, or a 
fuccelfion of quick leaps. When purlued, they always 
take to the higher grounds : as their fore-feet are 
much fhorter than the hind ones, they run with more 
eafe up-hill than down-hill. The hare is endowed 
with all thofe ill dun ft s which arenecedary for his owii 
prefervation. In winter he choofes a form expofed to 
tfye fouth, and in fummer to the north. He conceals 
himfelf among vegetahlesofthe famecolour withhtm- 
felf. Mr Fopilloux fays, that he obferved a hare, as 
foon as he heard the found of the horn, or the noife 
of the dogs, although at a mile’s diflance, rife from 
her feat, fwim acrofs a rivulet, then lie down among 
the bufhes, and by this means evade the feent of the 
dogs. After being chafed tor a couple of hours, a 
hare will fometimes pufli another from his form, and 
lie down in it himfelf. When hard preffed, the hare 
will mingle with a flock of fheep, run up an old wall 
avid conceal himfelf among the grafs on the top of it, 
or crofs a river feveral times at fmall diftances. He 
never runs againft the wind, or ftraight forward : but 
conftantly doubles about, in order to make the dogs 
lofe their feent. 

It is remarkable that the hare, although ever fo 
frequently purfued by the dogs, feldom leaves the 
place where file was brought forth, or even the form 
in which fhe ufually fits. It is common to find them 
in the fame-place next day, after being long and 
keenly chafed the day before. The females are more 
grofs than the male, and have kfs ftrength and agi¬ 
lity; they are likewife more timid, and never allow 
the dogs to appoach fo near their form before riling 
as the males. They likewife pradtife more arts, and 
double more frequently than rhe males. 

The hare is diffufed almofl over every climate : and 
notwithstanding they are every where hunted, their 
fpecies never diminifhes. They are in acondition of 
propagating the firft year of their lives; the females 
go with young about 30 days, and produce four or 
live at a time ; and as foon as they have brought forth, 
they again admit the embraces of the male; fo that 
they may be faid to be always pregnant. The eyes 
of the young are open at birth ; the mother fuckles 
them about 20 days, after which they feparate from 
her, andprocure their own food. The young never 
go far from the place where they were brought forth; 
but Sill they live folitary, and make forms about 30 
paces diftant from each other: Thus, if a young hare 
be found any-whepe, you may almofl: be certain of 
finding feveral others within a very fmall diflance. The 
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hare is no. fj fivageas his manners would indicate. ITc I.epui. 

is gentle and is fufceptible of a kind of education. He '-— 

is pretty eafily tamed, and will even fhow a kind of 
attachment to the people of the houfe: But flill this 
attachment is not fo flrong or laftingas to engage him 
to become altogether domeftic ; for although taken 
when veryyoung, and brought up in toe houfe, lie no 
fooner arrives at a certain age, than he lakes the firft 
opportunity of recovering his liberty, and flying to 
she fields. The hare lives about feven or eight years. 

He feeds upon grafs and other vegetables. His flelh 
is excellent food. 

Harts are very fubjedt to fleas. Linnaeus tells us, 
that the Daleca; lians make a fort of cloth, called/e/t, 
of the fur; which by attracting thefe infects, pre- 
fervestbe wearerfrom theirtroubleioineattacks. The 
hair of this creature makes a great article in the 
hat manufacture; and, as, Britain cannot fupply a 
fufficient quantity, a great deal is annually imported 
from Rullia and Siberia. The hare was reckoned a 
great delicacy among the Romans,; the Britons, on 
the contrary, thought it impious even to tafle it: yet 
this animal was cultivated by them, either for the plea- 
fure of the chace, or for the pnrpofesof fuperftition ; 
as we are informed, that Boadicea, immediately before 
her laft conflict with the Romans, let loofe a hare Ihe 
had concealed in nerbolbm, which taking what was 
deemed a fortunate courfe, animated her foidiers by 
the omen of an eafy victory over a timid enemy. 

2. The variabilis, or varying hare of Pallas, hasfoft 
hair, which in fummer is grey, with a flight mixture 
of black and tawny: the ears are fhorter, and the legs 
more ilender than thofe of the common hare: the tail 
is entirely white, even in fummer; and the feet are 
moft clolely and "warmly furred. In winter, the whole 
animal changes to a fnowy whitenefs, except the tips- 
and edges of the ears, which remain black, as are the 
folesof the feet, on which, inSiberia, the fur is doubly 
thick, and of a yellow colour. It is lefs than the com¬ 
mon fpecies—Thefe animals inhabit the higheft Scot- 
tifh Alps, Norway, Lapland, Ruflia, Siberia, Kamt- 
fchatka, and the banks of the Wolga, and Hudfon’s- 
Bay. In Scotland, they keep on the tops of the high- 
eft hills, and never defeendinto the vales; nor do they 
ever mix with the common hare, though thefe abound 
in this neighbourhood. They do not run fall; and 
are apt to take ihelter in clefts of rocks. They are 
eafily tamed an l are full of frolic. They are fond of 
honey and carraway comfits ; and they are obfer¬ 
ved to eat their own dung before a ftorm. This 
fpecies changes its colour in September ; refumes its 
grey coat in April; and in the extreme cold of Green¬ 
land only is always white. Both kinds of hares are 
common in, Siberia, on the banks of the Wolga, and 
in tbeOrenburggovernment. Tlieone never changes 
colour: the other, native of the fame place, couftant- 
ly affumes the whitenefs of the fnow during winter. 

This it does, not only in the open air and in a ftate 
ofliberty, but, as experiment has proved, even, when 
kept tame,and preferved in houfesiu the ftove-warmed 
apartments,in which it experiences the fame changes 
of colour as if it had dwelton the fnowyplaijis—They 
colledl together, and are fees in troops of five or fix 
hundred, migratingin fpring, andreturningin autumn. 

They are cqmpelled to this by the want of fubfiftence, 
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Lepus, quitting in tlic winter the lofty hills, the fouthern 
boundaries of Siberia, and feek the plains and nor¬ 
thern wooded parts, where vegetables abound; and 
towards fpring feek again the mountainous quarters. 

Mr Muller fays, lie once faw two black hares, in 
Siberia, of a wonderful fine glofs, and of as full a blick 
as jet. Near Cafan was taken another, in the middle 
of the winter 1768. Thefe fpecintens were much lar¬ 
ger than the common kind. 

In the fouthern and weflern provinces of Rttffia is 
a mixed breed ofhares, between this and the common 
fpecies. It fuftains, during winter only, a partial lofs 
of colour : the Tides, and more expofed parts of the 
ears and legs, in that feafon becoming white | the 
other parts retaining their colours. This variety is un¬ 
known beyond the Urallian chain. It is called by the 
Ruffians rujfak : they take them in great numbers in 
fnares, and export their Ikins to England and other 
places for the manufacture of hats. The Ruffians and 
Tartars, like the Britons of old, hold the fiefli of 
hares in deteflation, efteeming it impure : that of the 
variable, in its white Rate, is exceffively iniipid. 

There have been feveral inltances of what may be 
called monfiers in this fpecies, horned hares, having 
excrefcences growing out of their heads, like to the 
horns of the roe-buck. Such are thofe figured in Gef- 
ner’s hiftory of quadrupeds, p. 634 ; in the Mufeum 
Regiuni Hafn'ue , n° 48. tab. iv 9 and in Klein’s hiftory 
of quadrupeds, 32. tab. iii. ; and again deferibed 
in Wormius’s mufeum, p. 3ar, and in Grew’s mu¬ 
feum of the Royal Society. Thefe inltances havq 
occurred in Saxony, in Denmark, and near ARra- 
can. 

3. The Americanus, American hare, or hedge-co¬ 
ney, has the ears tipt with grey ; the upper part of the 
tail is black, the lower white: the neck and body are 
mixed with cinerous, ruft-colour, and black; the legs 
are of a pale ferruginous colour ; and the belly is 
white: the forelegs are Ihorter, and the hind legs 
longer, in proportion, than thefe of the common 
hare. In length it is 18 inches ; and weighs from 3 to 
4i pounds.—This fpecies inhabits all parts of North 
America. InNewJerfey, and the States fouth of that 
State, it retains its colour the whole year. In New 
England, Canada, and about Hudfon’s-Bay, at the ap¬ 
proach of winter, it changes its lhort fuinmer’s fur 
for one very long, filky, and filvery, even to the 
roots of the hairs ; the edges of the ears only prefer- 
ving their colour. At that time thefe hares are in the 
highelt feafon for the table; and are of valt ufe to 
thofe who winter in Hudfon’s-Bay, where they are 
taken in great abundance in fprings made of brafs- 
wire, to which they are led by a hedge made for that 
purpofe, with holes left before the fnares for the a- 
nimals to pafs through.—They breed once or twice 
a-year, and have from five to feven at a time. They 
do not migrate, like the preceding; but always haunt 
the fame places : neither do they burrow ; but lodge 
under fallen timber, and in hollow trees. They breed 
in the grafs ; but in fpring fhelter their young in the 
trees, to which they alfo run when purfued; from 
which, in the fouthern States, the hunters force 
them by means ofa hooked flick, cr by making a fire, 
and driving them out by the fmoke. 

4. The tolai,or a Baikal hare, has a tail longer than 
that of a rabbit; and the ears are longer in the male 
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in proportion than thofe of the varying hare ; the fur 
is of the colour of the common hare ; and the lize be¬ 
tween that and the common and the varying hare. It 
inhabits the country beyond lake Baikal, and extends 
through the greatGobee even' to Thibet. The Tan- 
guts call it Rangwoj, and confecrate it among the 
fpots of moon. The Mongols call it Tolai. It 
agrees with the common rabbit in colour of the fiefli; 
but does not burrow, running inftanily (without ta¬ 
king a ring as the common hare does) for flielter, 
when purfued, into holes of rocks. The fur is bad 
and of no ufe in commerce. 

5. The Capenfis,or Cape-hare, has long ears dilated 
in the middle : die outfides naked, and of a rofe co¬ 
lour, the infide and edges covered with fliort grey 
hairs : the crown and back are of a dnfky colour mix¬ 
ed with tawny : the cheeks and fidcs cinereous ; the 
breafl, belly, and legs, rnfl- coloured; the tail is buffiy 
carried upwards ; and of a pale ferruginous colour. 
The animal is about the fize of a rabbit. It inhabits 
the country three days north or the Cape of good 
Hope; where it is called the mountain hare, for it lives 
only in the rocky mountains, and does not burrow. It 
is difficult to flioot it; as it inftantly, on the fight of. 
any one, runs into the fiflures of the rocks. 

Allied to this, in Mr Pennant’s opinion, feems the 
vifcachos, or vifeachas, mentioned by Acofla and Fru- 
illee, in their accounts of Peril: they compare them to 
hares or rabbits. The lali fays, they inhabit the colder 
parts of the country. Their hair is very foft, and of 
a moufe-colour ; the tail is pretty long, and turns up ; 
and the ears and whifkers are like thofe of the common 
rabbit. I11 the time of the Incas, the hair was fpun, 
and wove into cloth, which wasfo fine as to be ufed 
only by the nobility. 

6. Thecuniculus,or rabbit, has a very fliort tail, and 
naked ears. The colour of the fur, in a wild flare, is 
brown ; the tail black above, white beneath : in a tame 
Rate the general colour varies to black, pied, and quite. 
white ; and the eyes are of a fine red. The native 
country of this fpecies is Spain, where they were for¬ 
merly taken with ferrets, as is praCtifed in this country 
atprefent.Theylovea temperate and warm climate,and 
are incapable of bearing great cold ; fo that in Sweden 
they are obliged to be kept in houfes. They abound in 
Britain. Their furs make a confiderable article in the 
hat manufactories; andoflatefuch part of thefnr asis 
unfit for that purpofe, has been found as good as feathers 
for Ruffing bedsand bolRers. Numbers of the Ikins arc 
annually exported into China. The Englifh counties 
moR noted for rabbits are Lincolnfliire, Norfolk, and 
Cambridgeftiire. Methold, in this laR county, is fa¬ 
mous for the beR kind for the table; the foil there is 
fandy, and full of modes and the carex- grafs. Rabbits 
fwarm in the iflesof Orkney, where their fkins form 
a confiderable article of commerce. The rabbits of thofe 
ifles are in general grey; thefe which inhabit the 
hills grow hoary in winter. 

The variety called the [liver haired rabbit was for- 
merlyin great efleem for lining of clothes, and their 
Ikins were fold for 3s.a piece ; but fince the introduction 
of more elegant furs, their price has fallen to 6d. The 
Sunk Ifland in the Humber was once famous for a 
moufe-coloured fort, which bas fince been extirpated 
by reafon of the injury they did to the banks by bur¬ 
rowing.—Other varieties are, 
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The Angora rabit, with hair long, waved, and of a 
filky fineuefs, like that of the goat Angora;—and 
the Hooded Rabbit defcribed by Edwards as having a 
double fkin over the back into which it can withdraw 
its head, and another under the throat in whichit can 
place its forefeet; it has fmall holes in the loofeikin on 
the back, to admit light to the eyes. The colour of 
the body is cinereous; of thehead and ears, brown. 

The fecundity of the.rabbit is ftill greater than that 
of the hare. They will breed feven times in the year, 
and the female fometimes brings eight young ones at 
a time. Suppofing this to happen regularly for four 
years, the number of rabbits from a Tingle pair will 
amount to 1,274,840. By this account we might 
juflly apprehend beingovcrflocked with thefe animals; 
but a great number of enemies prevents their increafe ; 
not only men, but hawks and beafts of prey making 
dreadful, havoc among them. Notwithflanding all 
thefe different enemies, however,-we are told by Pliny 
and Strabo, that they once proved fuch anuiiance to 
thl inhabitants of the Balearic iflands, that they were 
obliged to implore the affiftance of a military force 
from Auguftus jn order to exterminate them. They de- 
vourherbageof all kinds,roots, grain, fruits, &c. They 
are in a condition for generating at the end of fix 
months ; and, like the hare, the female is almoft con- 
ilant'y in feafon ; Ihe goes with young about 30 days, 
and brings forth from four to eight at a litter. A few 
days before littering, fhe digs a hole in the-earth, not 
in a ftraight line, but in a zig-zag form ; the bottom 
of this hole fire enlarges every way, and then pulls off 
a great quantity of hair from her belly, of which fire 
makes a kind-of bed tor her young. During the two 
firft days after birth, fhe never leaves them, but when 
preffed with hunger, and then fhe eats quickly and 
returns ; and in this mann,er Are fuckles and attends 
her young for fix weeks. - All this time both the hole 
and the young are concealed from the male ; forne 
times when the female goes out Are, in order to deceive 
the male, fills up the mouth of the hole with earth 
mixed with her own urine. ' But when the young 
ones begin to come to the mouth of the hole, and to 
eat fuch herbs as the mother brings to them, the fa¬ 
ther feerns to know them ; he takes them betwixt his 
paws, fmooths their hair, and carefles them with great 
fondnefs. 

The following fpecies are without tails. 

7. The Alpinus, or Alpine rabbit, has fiiort, broad, 
rounded ears; a long head, and very long whifkers 
with two very long hairs above each eye; the colour 
of the fur at the bottom isdtifky: towards the ends of a 
bright ferruginous colour ; the tips white, and inter¬ 
mixed are feveral long duficy hairs, though on firft in- 
fpebtion the whole feems of a bright bay. The length 
of theanimal isnine inches. This fpecies is firft feenon 
the Altaic chain ; extends to lake Baikal; from thence 
to Kamtfchatka; and, as is faid, found in the new dif- 
covered Fox or Aleutian ifiands. They inhabit always 
the middle region of the fnowy mountains, in the ru- 
deft places; wooded and abounding with herbs and 
moifture. They fometimes form burrows.between the 
rocks, and oftener lodge in the crevices. They are 
generally found in pairs; bu't in cloudy weather they 
collect together, and lie on the rocks, and give a keen 
Whiftle, fo like that of a fparrow, as to deceive the 
i?arcr, On the report of a. gun, they run into 
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their holes; but foon come out again, fuppofing it to Lep»i. 

be a clap of thunder, to which they arc fomuchufed --*—‘ 

in their lofty habitations. By wonderful inftinft they 
make aprovifion againft the rigorous feafon in their in¬ 
clement feats. A company of them, towards autumn, 
colled together vafl heaps of choice herbs andgraffes, 
nicely dried, which they place either beneath the 
over-hanging rocks, or between the chafms, or round 
the trunk of fome tree. The way to thefe heaps is 
marked by a worn path. In many places the herbs ap¬ 
pear fcattered, as if to be dried in the fun and harveft- 
ed properly. The heaps are formed like round or co¬ 
noid ricks ; and are of various fizes, according to the 
numberof the fociety employed in forming them.They 
are fometimes of a man’s height, and many feet in dia¬ 
meter, but ufually about three feet.'Without this pro- 
vifionof winter’s Aock they mufl peri At, being prevent¬ 
ed by the depth of fnow from quitting their retreats in 
queft of food. They feledt the belt of vegetables, and 
crop them wheniu the fulleit vigour, which they make 
into the belt andgreeneft hay by the judicious manner 
in which they dry it. Thefe ricks are the origin of 
fertilityamidft the rocks; for tbereliques, mixed with 
the dung of the animals, rot in the barren chafms, and 
create a foil produdtive of vegetables. Thefe ricks are 
alfo of great fervice to thofe people who devote them- 
felves to the laborious employment of fable-hunting: 
for being obliged to go fofar from home, their horfes 
would often periAi for want if they h3d not the pro- 
vifion of thefe little induflrious animals to fupport 
them ; which iseafily tube difeovered by their height 
and form, even when covered with fnow. It is for this 
reafon that this little creature has anarne among every 
Siberian and Tartarian nation, which otherwife would 
have been overlooked and defpifed. The people of Ja- 
kutzare faid to feed both their horfes and cattle with 
the reliques of the winter Hock of thefe hares. Thefe 
animals are negledted as a food by mankind ; but are 
the prey of fables and the Siberian weefel, which are 
joint inhabitants of the mountains. They arelikewife 
greatly infefted by a fort of gadfly, which lodges its 
egg in their fkin in Augufl and September, which 
often proves definitive to them. 

8.Theogotonahas oblong oval ears, a little pointed ; 
with fhorter whifkers than the former, and hairs long 
and fmooth : the colour of thofe on the body is brown 
at the roots, light grey in the middle, and white at the 
ends intermixed with a very few dufky hairs : there is a 
yellowifii fpot on the nofe, and fpace about the rump 
of the fame ’colour : the outfide of the limbs are yel- 
lowifii; the belly is white. The length is about fix 
inches : weight of the male, from 64 to 74 ounces ; of 
the female, from 4 to 44. This fpecies inhabits only the 
country beyond lake Baikal,and from thence is common 
in all parts of the Mongolian defert, and the vaft de- 
fertof Gobee, which extends on the back of China and 
Thibet, even to India. It frequents the open valleys 
and gravelly or rocky naked mountains. Thefe little 
creatures are called by the Mongols, Ogotona; and are 
found in vaft abundance. They live under heaps of 
ftones; or burrow in the fandy foil, leaving two or 
three entrances, which all run obliquely. They make 
a neft of foft grafi^; and the old females make for fe- 
curity a number ofburrows near each other, that they 
may if difturbed retreat from one to the other. They 
wander out chiefly in the night. Their voice is ex- 
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Ley*9. cefllycly fhrill, and emits a note like that of a fpar- 

- row, twice or thrice repeated, but very eafily to be 

diftinguilhed from that of the Alpine rabbit. They 
live principally on the tender bark of a fort of fer- 
vice and the dwarf-elm ; in the fpring, on different 
herbs. Before the approach of fevere cold, in the ear¬ 
ly fpring, they colled great quantities of herbs, and 
fill their holes with them, which the inhabitants of the 
country confider as a fare iign of change of weather. 
Directed by the fame inftind with the former fpecies, 
they form in autumn their ricks of hay of a hemifphe- 
rical lhape, about a foot high and wide: in the fpring 
thefe elegant heaps difappear, and nothing but the re¬ 
lids are feen. They copulate in the fpring and about 
the latter end of June their young are obferved to be 
full grown. They are the prey of hawks, magpies, and 
See Ftlis. owls : but the cat Manul j- makes the greateft havock 
among them : and the ermine and fitchet are equally 
their enemy. 

9. The pufillus, or calling rabbit, with a long head 
thickly covered with fur even to the tip of the nofe ; 
numerous hairs in the whilkers; ears large and round¬ 
ed legs very lhort, and the foies furred beneath : its 
whole coatis very foft, long, and fmooth, with a thick, 
long, fine down beneath, of a brownifh lead colour; the 
hairs are of the fame colour, towards the ends of a light 
grey and tipt with black; the lower part of the body 
is hoary: the fides and ends of the fur areyellowilh. The 
lengthof the animal is about fix inches: weight from 31 
to 44 oz. but in winter fcarcely 2\. This fpecies in¬ 
habits the fouth-eaff parts of Ruflia, and about all the 
ridge of hills,fpreading fouthward from the Urallian 
chain; alfo about the Irtilh, and in the weft part of 
the Altaic chain; but nowhere in the eaft beyond 
the Oby. They delight in the molt funny valleys 
and herby hills, efpecially nearthe edges of woods,to 
Which they turn on any alarm. They live in (o con¬ 
cealed a manner as very rarely to be feen : but are 
often taken in winter in the fuares laid for the er¬ 
mines; fo are well known to the hunters. About the 
Volgathey arecalled femlanoi Saetjhik,orgi oundhare': 
the Tartars, from their voice, flyle them tjchotfchot or 
itijitjkan, or the barking moufe : the Kalmucs call them 
rufla. They choofe for their habitations a dry fpot, 
amidft bullies covered with a firm fod, preferring the 
weftern fides of the hills. In thefe they burrow,lea¬ 
ving a very fmall hole for the entrance; and forming 
long galleries, in which they make their neffs. Thofeof 
the old ones and females are numerous and intricate : 
fo that their place would be fcarcely known but for 
their excrements: and even thofe they drop, by a wife 
inftindl, under fome bulh, left their dwelling fhould be 
difeovered by their enemies among the animal crea- 
ation. Their voice alone betrays their abode ; It is 
like the piping of a quail, but deeper, and fo loud 
as to be heard at the diftance of half a German mile. 
It isrepeated by juft intervals, thrice, four times, and 
often fix. The voice is emitted at night and morning; 
in the day, except in rainy and cloudy weather. It 
is common to both fexes; but the female is filent 
for fome time after parturition, which is about the 
beginning of May N. S. She brings forth fix at a 
time, blind and naked; which Ihe fuckles often, and 
covers carefully with the materials of her neft. Thefe 
moft harmlefs and inoff'eafive animals never go from 
their holes. They feed and make their little excur- 


fions by night : they are eafily made tame; and will Lepa» 
fcarcely bite when handled. The males in confine- li 
ment are obferved to attack one another, and exprefs Lerna> 
their anger by a grunting noife. v 

There are three or four other fpecies oflepus. Se¬ 
veral are figured on Plate CCLXIX. 

Lefus, the hare, in aftronomy, a conftellation of 
thefouthern hemifphere: whofe ftarsin Ptolemy’s ca¬ 
talogue are 12 ; in that of Tycho 13; and in the Bri¬ 
tannic 19. 

LERCHEA, in botany; a genus of the pentandi ia 
order, belonging to the monodelphia clafs of plains. 

The calyx is five-toothed ; the corolla funnel-lhaped 
and quinquefid; there arc five amheras fitting on the 
tubeofthegerm; there is one ltyle ; the capfule trilo- 
cular and polyfpermous. 

LERI (John de), a Proteftanr minifter of the pro¬ 
vince of Burgundy. He was ftudying at Geneva 
when it was reported there that Villegagnon defired 
they would fend him fome pallors into Brazil. He 
made thatvoyage with two minifters,whom thechurch 
of Geneva fent thither in 1556 ; and wrote an account 
of that voyage, which has been much commended by 
Thuanus and others. 

LERIA,orLEiRiA, a ftrong town of EJJremadura 
in Portugal, with a caftle and bilhop’s fee. It con¬ 
tains about 3500 inhabitants, and was formerly the 
refidenceof the kings of Portugal. W, Long. 7. 50. 

N. Lat. 39. 40. 

LERIDA, on ancient,, ftrong, and large town of 
Spain, in Catalonia, with a bilhop’sfce, an univerfity, 
and a ftrong caftle. This place declared for king 
Charles after the reduftion of Barcelona in 1 705 : but 
it was retaken by the duke of Orleans in 1707, after 
the battle of Almanza. It is feated on a hill near 
the river Segra, and in a fertile foil, in E. Long. o. 35. 

N. L. 41. 31. 

LERINA, or Planasia, (anc. geog.), one of the 
two fmall iflands overagainft Antipolis, called alfoLe- 
rinas and Lerinus. Now St Honorat, on the coaft of 
Proverce, fcarce two leagues to the fouth of Antibes. 

LER1NS, the name of two iflands in the Medi¬ 
terranean fea, lying on the coaft of Provence in Fran ce, 
five miles from Antibes; that near the coaft, called St 
Margaret, is guarded by invalids, ftate-prifoners being 
fent here. It was taken by the Englifh in 1746, but 
marfhal Belleifle retook it in 1747. The other is 
called St Honorat; and is lefs than the former, but has 
a Benedidtine abbey. 

LERMA, a town of Spain, in old Caftile, feated 
on the river Arlanza, with the title of a. dt/ckj/. W.Lon. 

3. 5. N. Lat. 42. 2. 

LERNA, (anc. geog.), not far from Argos, on the 
confines of L .conica; iiippofed to be a town ofLaco- 
nica, but on the borders of Argolis; the pofnion which 
Paufaiuas allots to it, near Temenium, on the fea ; 
without adding whether it is ttwn, river, or lake. 

Accord! tig to Strabo, it is a lake, fituated between the 
territories of Argos and Mycene, in contradidlion to 
Paufauias. If there was a town of this name, it 
feems to have flood towards the fea, but the lake to 
have been more inland. Mela calls it a well known 
town on the Sinus Argolicus ; and Statius by Lerna 
feems to mean fometbing more than a lake. This, how¬ 
ever, is the lake in which, as Strabo fays, was the fa¬ 
bled Hydra of Hercules: therefore called Lenta An- 
5 H 2 guifera 
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Lernea guijera (Statins). The lake runs in a river or flream 
ll to the fea, and perhaps arifes from a river, (Virgil.) 

. er y~ k \ From the lake the proverb, Lerna Malar um, took its 
to rife; becaufe, according to Strabo, religious purga¬ 
tions were performed in it; or, according to Hefycltius, 
becaufe the Arrives threw all their filth into it. 

LERNEA, in zoology; a genus of infers of the 
order of Vermes mollufca, the charafters of which are; 
The body fixes itl'elf by its tentacula, is oblong, and 
rather tapering ; there are two ovaries like tails, and 
the tentacula arc fliaped like arms. (See three fpeci- 
mens figured on Plate CCLXXIV.)—1. The cypri- 
nacea has four tentacula, two of which are lunulated 
at the top. It is a fmall fpecies; about half an inch 
long, and of the thicknefs of a fmall flraw : the body 
is rounded, of a pale greyifh white, gloffy on the fur- 
face, and lomewhat pellucid : it is tbrufl out of a kind 
of coat or (heath, as it were at the bafe, which is of a 
white colour and a thick fkin : towards the other ex¬ 
tremity of the body, there are three obtufe tubercles, 
one of which is much larger than therefl: the mouth 
is iituated in the anterior part, and near it there are 
two foft and and flefliy proceffes; and near thefe there 
is alfo on each fide another foft procefs, which is lu- 
nated at the extremity. It is found on the (ides of the 
bream, carp, and roach, in many ponds and 
rivers, in great abundance. 2. Thefalmortea, or fal- 
mon-Joufe, has an ovated body, cordated thorax, and 
two linear arms approaching nearly to each other. 
3. The afellina, has a lunated body and cordated tho¬ 
rax ; and inhabits the gills of thecod-fifli and ling of 
the northern ocean. 

LERNICA, formerly a large city in the ifland of 
Cyprus, as appears from its ruins ; but is now no more 
than a large village feated on the fouthern coaft of that 
ifland, where there is a good road and a fmall fort for 
its defence. 

-- LERO (anc. geog.) ; one of the two fmall iflands in 
the Mediterranean, oppofite to Antipolis, and half a 
mile diflant from it to the foutli. Now St Margarita , 
over againfl Antibes, on the coaft of Provence. 

Lero, or Leros, an ifland of the Archipelago, and 
one of the Sporades; remarkable, according to fome 
authors, for the birth of Patroclus. E. Long. 26. 15. 
N. Lat. 37. o. 

LE Roy le veut, the king’s alfent to public 
bills. See the articles Bui, Statute, and Par¬ 
liament. 

LERWICK, the capital town of Shetland, fituated 
in the ifland called the Mainland, in W. Long. 1. 30. 
N. Lat. 61. 20. Ic contains about 300 families, with 
abundance of good houfes, and as faflrionable people as 
are to be feen in any town in Scotland of its bulk. At 
the north end of the town there is aregular fort, which 
was built at the charge of thegovernmentin thereignof 
King Charles II.; who, in the time of his fir It war with 
the Dutch fent over a garrifou confifting of 300 men 
under the command of one colonel William Sinclair a 
native of Zetland, and one Mr Milne architect:, for 
building the faid fort, with 20 or 30 cannons to plant 
upon it for protection of the country. There was .a 
houfe- built within th® fori fufficient to lodge 100 
men. The garrifon Raid here three years; the charge 
of which, with the building the fort, is faid to have 
Rood the king 28,000 pounds Rerling. When the 
garrifonremoved, they carried off the cannon from the 


fort ; and in the next war with the Dutch, two or Lerwick, 
three years after the garrifon removed, a Dutch fri- Lefbos. 

gate came into Brafay Sound, and burnt the houfe in '- v -- 

the fort and feveral others the beR in the town. 

Lerwick has no freedom nor privileges, but is go¬ 
verned by a bailie upon the fame footing with the other 
bailies in the country. There is a church in it, and 
oneminiReroftheprefbyterian eRablifliment. He has 
for flipend 500 marks paid him out of the bifliop’s rents 
of Orkney, 300 marks by the town of Lerwick, and 
the tythes of Gtilberwick about 200 marks: making in 
all ioco marks Scots yearly, with a free houfe and 
garden. Lerwick chiefly fubfiRs by the refort of fo¬ 
reigners to it; fo when that fails it muR decline,.as in¬ 
deed it has done for feveral yearspaR,havingbeen very 
little frequented by foreigners, and thereby is become 
poor. Several projects have been talked of, and written 
upon,which might have been very beneficial to Lerwick Gifford’s 
and Zetland had they taken place; as that of the Britilh Dffcrift, gf 
merchants carrying goods from Mufcovy and Sweden, ^etland^ 
deligned for the plantations in America, that mufi be p ' ■ 
entered in Britain, having them entered at Lerwick, 
which would fave a great deal of lime and charges to 
thefe merchants; alfo the Greenland and Herring Fi- 
lhery companies of Britain propofed Lerwick as a moR 
commodious port for lodging their Rores in, and for re¬ 
packing their herrings, melting their oil, and thence 
exporting the fame to foreign markets. The grand 
objection to thefe fettlements is, that Lerwick is an 
open unfortified place ; and in cafe of a war, the mer¬ 
chants fhips and goods would beexpofed to the ene¬ 
my ; for removing of which difficulty it has been ob- 
ferved, that would govermeni beftow a fmall garrifon 
upon it of only 100 men and about 20 pieces of cannon, 
and be at a fmall charge in repairing the old fort, and 
ereCting a fmall battery or two more, thefe meafures 
might be fufficient to fecure the place againfi any or¬ 
dinary eflort the enemy might make againfl it: and Ler¬ 
wick being thus fortified, all Brkifh fhips coming from 
the EaR or WeR Indies, could comefafely there in time 
of war, and lie fecure until carried thence by convoy, 
or otherwife as the proprietors fhould direct ; and thus 
Lerwick might become more advantageous to the 
trade of Great Britain than Gibraltar or port Mahon, 
and that for one tenth part of the charge of either of 
thofe places. 

LESBOS, a large ifland in the iEgean fea, on the 
coafl of /Eolia, of about 168 miles in circumference. It 
has been feverally called Pelafgia, from the Pelafgi by 
whom it was firfl peopled ; Macaria, from Macareus 
who fettled in it ; and Lefbos from the fon-in-law 
and fucceflor of Macareus who bore the fame name. 

Tlxe chief towns of LeRios were Methymna and Mity- 
lene. It was originally governed by kings, but they 
were afterwards fubjefted to the neighbouring powers. 

The wine which it produced was greatly efleemed by 
the ancients, and Rill is in the fame repute among the 
moderns. The Leflfians were fo debauched and difli- 
pated, that the epithet olLefbian wasoften ufed tofig- 
nify debauchery and extravagance. Lefbos has given 
birth to many illuftrious perfons, fuch as Arion, Ter- 
pander, Sappho, &c. SeeMiTYLENE. 

LESCAILLE (James), a celebrated Dutch poet 
and printer, was born at Geneva. He and his daugh¬ 
ter Catharine Lefcaille have excelled all the Dutch 
poets. That lady, who was furnamed the Sappho of 

Holland j. 
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Lefcaill« Holland, and ‘lie tenth Mufe, died in 1 7 11 • A col¬ 
li lediion of her poems have been printed in which are 
Leguis. t h e Tragedies ot Genferic, Winccflaus, flerod and 
' v ' Mariamnc, Hercules and Dejaneira, Nicomedes, A- 
riadne, Caffandra, &c. James Lefcaille her father 
deferved the poet’s crown, with which the emperor 
Leopold honoured him in the year 1603 : 
about the year 1677, aged 67. 

L ESC A R, a town of Gafcony, in France, and in 
the territory of Bearn, with a bifhop’s fee ; feated on 
a hill, in W. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 43. 23. 

LESGU 1 S, a people of Aha, whofe country is 
indifferently called by the Georgians Lefguijlau and 
Dagheflan. it is bounded to the fouth and call by 
Periia and the Cafpian, to the fouth-weil and weft by 
Georgia, the Ofli, and Kifti, and to the north by the 
Kilti and Tartar tribes. It is divided into a variety 
of didridls generally independent, and governed by 
chiefs eledled by the people. Guldendaedt has re¬ 
marked, in the Lefguis language, eight different dia¬ 
lects, and has clafles their tribes in conformity to this 
obfervation. 

The fird dialed! comprehends 15 tribes, which arc 
as follow:: 1. Avar, in Georgian Chuvfagh. The 
chief of this didrid!, commonly called Avar Khan, is 
the molt powerful prince of Lefguiftan, and relides at 
Kabuda, on the river Kaferuk. The village of Avar 
is, in the dialed! of Audi, called Harbul. 2. Kafe¬ 
ruk, in the high mouatains, extending along a branch 
of the Koifu, called Karak. This diltridt is depend¬ 
ant on the Khan of the Kali Kumychs. 3. Idatle 
on the Koifu, joining on the Andi; fubjedl to the A- 
var Khan. 4. Mukratle, lituated ou the Karak, and 
fubjed! to the Avar Khan. y. Onfecul, fubjedl to 
the fame, and fituated on the Koifu. 6. Karakhle, 
upon the Karak, below Kaferuk, fubjedt to the fame. 
7. Ghumbet, on the river Ghumbet, that joins the 
Koifu, fubjedt to the chief of the Countyks. 8. A- 
rakan ; and, 9. Burtuma, on the Koifu. 10. Ant- 
fugh, on the Samura, fubjedt to Georgia, ir. Te- 
bel, on the fame river, independent. 12. Tamurgi, 
or Tumural, on the fame river. 13. Akhti ; and, 
14. Rutal, on the fame. 15 Dfkar, in a vdley that 
runs from the Ahi7an to the Samura. It was former¬ 
ly fubjedt to Georgia, but is now independent. In 
this didrid! are feen remains of the old Wall that 
begins at Derbent, and probably terminates at the A- 
lazan.—The inhabitants of Derbent believe that their 
town was built by Alexander, and that tli is wall for¬ 
merly extended as far as the Black Sea. It is, how¬ 
ever, probable, from many inicriptions inold Tnrkilh, 
Perftan, Arabic, and Rufilh chcradlers, that the wall 
and the aquedudts with their variousfubterraneous paf- 
fages, many of which are now filled up, are of high 
antiquity. This town fuffered greatly during its fiege 
by Sultan Amurath, who entirely dedroyed the lower 
quarter, then inhabited by Greeks. It was again ta¬ 
ken by Schach Abbas. (Gaerber). This town is 
the old Pylas Cafpias. 

The fecsn J dialed! is fpoken in the two following 
didridis: x.Dido, or Did >nli, about tne fource of 
theSamura. This di Tic! is rich in mines; a riage 
of uninhabited mountains divides it from Caket. 2. 
Unfo, on the fmall rivulets that join the Samura. 
Thefe two didridis, containing together about 1000 
1 


families, were formerly fubjedt to Georgia, but are Lefguis, 
no.v independent. ' v 

The third dialed! is that of Kabatfh, which lies on 
the Satnura rivulets, ealt of .Dido, and north of Ca- 
ker. 

The fourth dialed! is that of Andi, fituated on a 
rivulet that runs into the Koifu. Some of its villages 
are fubjedt to the A var-Khau, but the greater pan. to 
the khan of Axai. The whole confilis of about 800 
families. 

The fifth dialed! is common 'to four didridls, name¬ 
ly. j.Akufoa, on tlje Koifu, fubjedt to the Uimei, 
pr khan of the Caitaks, and Kara-Caitaks, containing 
about 1000 families. The following cuftoni is attri¬ 
buted by Colonel Gaetber to the fubjedts of this 
prince : “ Whenever the Ufmcihas a foil, he is carried 
round from village to village, ana alternately fuckled 
by every woman who has a child at her bread until he 
is weaned. This cuflom, by dtiblilhing a kind of bro¬ 
therhood between the prince and his fubjedts, lingu- 
larly endears them to each other.” 2. Balkar. 3.ZU- 
dakara, or Zudakh, down the Koifu, fubjedt to the- 
Ufmei. 4. Kubelha, near the Koifu. Colonel Ga¬ 
erber, who wrote an account of thefe countries in 
1 72S, gives the following def.i iption of this very cu¬ 
rious pi see : “ Kubelha is a large drong.town, litua¬ 
ted on a hill between high mountains. Its inhabitants 
c-’.i 1 themfeb'es Franki (Franks, a name common in the 
ealt to all Eurooeans), and relate, that their anceltors 
were brought hither by fome accident, the particulars 
of which are now forgotten. The common conjedture 
is, that they were mariners cart away upon the coalt ; 
but thofe who pretend to be better verfed in their hi- 
ftory, tell the ilory this way :—The Greeks and-Ge- 
noefe, fay they, carried on, during feveral centuries, 
a confiderable trade, not only on the Black fea, but 
likewife on the Cafpian, and were certainly acquainted 
with the mines contained in thefe mountains, from, 
which they drew by their trade with the inhabitants 
great quantities of lilver, copper, and other metals. 

In order to work thefe upon the fpot, they fent hither 
a number of workmen to edablilh manufadlures, and 
indrud! the inhabitants. The fubfequent invalionsof 
the Arabs, Turks, and Monguls, during which the 
mines were filled up, and the4r>anufadlures abandoned, 
prevented the flrangers from effedting their return, 
fo that they continued here, and ereded themfelves 
into a republic. What renders this account the more 
probable is, that they are dill excellent artids, and 
make very good fire-arms, as well rifled as plain ; 
fabres, coats of mail, and feveral articles in gold and 
filver, for exportation. They have likewife, for their 
own defence, fmall copper canons, of three pounds 
calibre, cad by themfelves. They coin Turkilh and 
Periian filver money, and even rubles, which re idily 
pafs current, becaufe they are of the full weight and 
value. In their valleys they have padare and arable 
lands, as w ell as gardens; but they pivchafe the great¬ 
er part of their corn, truding chiefly for fupport to 
thefale oftheir manufadlures, which are much admi¬ 
red in Perfia, Turkey, and the Crimea. They are ge¬ 
nerally in good circumdances, are a quiet, inoftenfive 
people, but high fpirited, and independent. Their 
town isconddered as a < eutral fpot, where the neigh¬ 
bouring princes can depodt their treafures with fafety. 

They 
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Lefgnii, They eledt yearly twelve magiftrates, to whom they 
Le&ard. pay the moil unlimited obedience ; and as all the iu- 
v 'habitants are on a footing ofperfedi equality, each in¬ 
dividual is fure to have in his turn a ihare in the go¬ 
vernment. In the year 1725, their magiflrates, as well 
as the Ufmei, acknowledged the fovereignty of Ruffia, 
but without paying any tribute.” y. Zudakara, or 
Zadakh, down the Koifu, fubjed! to the Ufmei. It 
contains about 2000 families. 

The lixth dialed! belongs to the diftridls on the 
eaflern dope of Caucafus; between Tarku and Der- 
bent, which are, i.Caitak; and 2. Tabafferan, or 
Kara-Caitak, both fubjedt to the Ufmei. 

The feventh dialed is that of Kaft-Coumyk, on a 
branch of the Konifu, near Zudakara. This tribe has 
a khan, whofe authority isrecognifed by fome neigh¬ 
bouring diltridls. 

The eighth dialed! is that ofKuraele, belonging to 
the khan of Cuba. 

Befides thefe, there are feme other Lefguis tribes, 
whofe dialedts Mr Guldenflaedt was unable to procure. 
From a comparifon of thofe which he has obtained, it 
appears that the language of the Lefguis has no kind 
of affinity with any other known language, excepting 
only the Samoyede, to which it has a remote refem- 
blance. 

This people is probably defeended from the tribes of 
iricuntaiueers,known to ancient geographers under the 
name ofL sfgce, or Ligyes. The ftrengthof their coun¬ 
try, which is a region of mountains, whofe paffesare 
known only to themfelves, has probably at all times 
fecured them from foreign invalion ; but as the fame 
caufe mud have divided them into a number of tribes, 
independent of each other, and perhaps always di- 
Jlinguilhed by different diaiedls, it is not eafy to ima¬ 
gine any common caufe of union which can ever have 
affembled the whole nation, and have led them to un¬ 
dertake very remote conqueds. Their hidory, there¬ 
fore, were it known, would probably be very uninte- 
relling to us. They fublid by railing cattle, and by 
predatory expeditions into the countries of their more 
wealthy neighbours. During the troubles in Perlia, 
towards the beginning of this century, they repeatedly 
lacked the towns of Shamachie and Ardebil, and ra¬ 
vaged the neighbouring diftridls; and the prefent 
wretched date of Georgia and of part of Armenia, is 
owing to the frequency of their incurfions. In their 
perfous and arefs, and in their general habits of life, 
as far as thefe are known to us, they greatly refemble 
the Circadian. 

LESKARD, a town in Cornwall, feated in a le¬ 
vel, is a corporation, and fends two members to par¬ 
liament. It had formerly a cadie, now in ruins. It 
is one of the larged and bed built towns in Cornwall, 
with the greated market. It was firdincorporated by 
Edward earl af Cornwall, afterwards by King John’s 
lbn, Richard king of the Romans, and had privileges 
ir.-ni Edward the Black Prince. Queen Eliztbeth 
gianted it acharter ; by which it was to have amayor 
and burgeffes, who ffiould have a perpetual fuccef- 
lion, purchafe lands, &c. Here is a handfome town- 
hall built on done pillars, with a turret on it, and a 
noble clock with four dials that cod near 200 1. Here 
are a Urge church, a meeting-houfe, an eminent free- 
lchool, and a curious conduit; and 011 the adjacent 
commons, which feed multitudes of bleep, there have 


been frequent horfe-races. It has a market on Satur- Leflie. 

day, andfeven fairsin the year. The lid of its parlia- -v— 

ment men begins the 23d of Edward I. Here is a very 
great trade in all manufadtures of leather ; and fome 
fpinning isfetup here lately, encouraged by the clo¬ 
thiers of Devonlhire. On the hills of North Lelkard, 
and in the way from hence to Lonncenon, are many 
mines of tin, which is cad at the blowing houfes into 
blocks, that are fent hither to be Coined-. 

LESLIE (John), bilhop ofRofs in Scotland, the 
fon of Gavin Leflie an eminent lawyer, was born in 
the year 1526, and educated at the univerfity of A- 
berdeen ; of which diocefe he was made official, when 
but a youth. He was foon after ere; 1 ed dodtor of civil 
and canon law ; but being peculiarly addidled to the 
dudy of divinity, he took orders, and became parfon 
of Une. When the reformation I. egan to fpread in 
Scotland, and difputes about religion ran high. Dr 
Leflie, in 1560, dillinguiflied him fa If at Edinburgh as 
a principal advocate for the Romifli church, and was 
afterwards deputed by the chief nobility of that reli¬ 
gion to condole with queen Mary on the death of her 
hulband the king of France, and to invite her to re¬ 
turn to her native dominions. Accordingly, after a 
fliort refidence with her majefly, they embarked toge¬ 
ther at Calais in 1561, and landed at Leith. She im¬ 
mediately made him one of her privy-council, and a 
fenator of the college of juilice. In 1564, he was made 
abbot of Lundores ; and on the death of Sinclair was 
promoted to the bifhopric ofRofs. Thefe accumula¬ 
ted honours he wifhed not to enjoy in luxurious indo¬ 
lence. The influence derived from them, he exerted 
to the profpe-rity of liis country. It is to him that 
Scotland is indebted for the publication of its laws, 
commonly called “ the black adfs of parliament,” 
from the Saxon charadter in which they were printed. 

At his molt earnelt delire, the revilion and colledlion 
of them were committed to the great officers of the 
crown. In 1568, queen Mary having fled to Eng¬ 
land for refuge, and being there detained a prifoncr, 
queen Elizabeth appointed certain commiffioners at 
York to examine into the caufe of the difpute be¬ 
tween Mary and her fubjedts. Thefe commiffioners 
were met by others from the queen of Scots. Thebi- 
fhopof Rofs was of the number, and pleaded the caufe 
of his royal miflrefs with great energy, though with¬ 
out fuccefs ; Elizabeth had no intention to releafe her. 

Mary, difappointed in her expeditions from the con¬ 
ference at York, fent the bilhop ofRofs ambaffador to- 
Elizabeth, who paid little attention to his complaints. 

He then began to negociate a marriage between his, 
roy. 1 miflrefs and the duke of Norfolk ; which nego¬ 
tiation, it is well known, proved fatal to the duke, and 
\vas the caufe of Leflie’s being fent to the Tower. In 
1573 he was banifhed the kingdom, and retired to 
Holland. The two following years he l'pent in fruit- 
lefs endeavours to engage the powers of Europe to 
cfpoufe the caufe of his queen. His lafl application 
was to the pope ; but the power of the heretic Eliza¬ 
beth had no lefs weight with his holinefs than with 
the other Roman Catholic princes of Europe. Find¬ 
ing all his perfonai applications intffedlual, he had re- 
courfe to his pep in Queen Mary’s vindication ; but 
Elizabeth’s ultima ratio regain was too potent for all 
li’is arguments. Bilhop Lellie, during his exile, was 
made coadjutor to the archbilhop of Rouen- He was 

at 
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at Bruflels when he received the account of Queen 
Mary’s execution ; and immediately retired to the con¬ 
vent of Guirtenberg near that city, where he died in 
the year 1556. It was during the long and unfortu¬ 
nate captivity of Mary, that he amufed himfelfin wri¬ 
ting the Hiftory of Scotland, and his other works. 
The elegance and charms of literary occupations fer- 
ved to alfuage the violence of his woes. His know¬ 
ledge and judgment as an hiftorian are equally to be 
commended. Where he a&s as the tranfciber of 
Boece, theremay be diftinguilhed, indeed fome of the 
inaccuracies of that writer. Hut, when he fpeaks in 
his own perfon, he has a manlinefs, a candour and a 
moderation, which appear not always even in authors 
of the Proteftant perfuation. His works are, 1. Af- 
fiifti animi confelationes,<kc. compofed for the confola- 
tion of the captive queen. 2. De origine, moribus , et 
gejlis Scotorum. 3. De titulo et jure ferenijfima Maria 
Scotorum regina ,quo regni Anglia fucccjftonam fibi japs 
vindicat. 4. Faranefis ad Anglos et Scotas. q.De illujl. 
famirtarumiu republ. adminijir anda ,&c.6 .Or atio ad re- 
ginamElizabethampro libertateimpctranda, i.Parane- 
fis adnobilitatempopulurnque Scoticum. 8. An account of 
his proceedings during his embafly in England from 
1568 to 1572, manufcript, Oxon. 9. Apology for 
the bilhop of Rofs, concerning the Duke of Norfolk: 
manufcript, Oxon. 10. Several letters, manufcript. 

Leslie (Charles,an Irilhdivine,and azealousPro- 
teflant: but being attached to the houfe of Stuart, he 
left Ireland, and went to the pretender at Bar le Due, 
and relidedwith him till near the time of his death; 
conftantly endeavouring to make him a Proteftant, 
but without effetft. He died in 1722. His principal 
works are, i. A ihort and eafy method with the De- 
ifts. 2. A Ihort and eafy method with the Jews. 
3. The fnake in the grafs. 4. Hereditary right to 
the Crown of England aflerted. 3. The Socinian 
controverfy difeufled. 6. The charge of Socinianifm 
againft Dr Tillotfon confidered,- and many others. 
All his theological pieces, except that againft Arch- 
bifhop Tillotfon, were colletted and publilhed by him- 
felf, in 2 vols folio. 

LESSER tone, in mufic. See Tone. 

LESSINES, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
in Hainault, feated on the river Dender, and famous 


for its linen manufacture. W. Long. 3 53. N. Lat. 
ji. 41. 

LESSONS, among eccleftaftical writers, portions 
of the Holy Scripture, read in Chriftian churches, at 
the time of divine fervice. 

In the ancient church, reading the Scriptures was 
one part of the’fervice of the catechumens; at which 
all perfons were allowed to be prefent, in order to ob¬ 
tain inftruCtion. 

The church of England, in the choice of leftbns, 
proceeds as follows: for the firft lefl’onon ordinary 
days, Ihe dire&s, to begin at the beginning of the 
year with Genefis, and fo continue on till the books 
of the Old Tcftament are read over; only omitting 
the Chronicles, which are for the molt part the fame 
with the books of Samuel and Kings, and other par¬ 
ticular chapters in other books, either becaufe they 
contain names of perfons, places, or other matters lets 
profitable to ordinary readers. 

The courfe of the firft leftbns for Sundays is regu¬ 
lated after a different manner. From advent to Sep- 
tuagefima-Sunday, fome particular chapters of Ifaiah 
are appointed to be read, becaufe that book contains 
the cleared prophecies concerning Chrift. Upon Sep- 
tuagelima Sunday Genefis is begun, becaufe that book 
which treats of the fall of man, and the fevere judge¬ 
ment of God inflidted on the world for lin, belt fuits 
with a time of repentance and mortification. After 
Genefis, follow chapters out of the books of the Old 
Teftameitt, as they lie in order; only on feftival Sun¬ 
days, fuch as Eafter, Whitfunday'. &c. the particular 
hiftory relating to that day is appointed to be read ; 
and on the faints-days, the church appoints leftbns 
out of the moral books, fuch as Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, 
Ecclefiafticus, &c, as containing excellent inftructions 
for the conduCt of life. 

As to the fecond leftbns, the church obferves the 
fame courfe both on fnndays and week-days: reading 
the gofpels and Adts of the Apoftles in the morning, 
and the epiftles in the evening, in the order they Hand 
in the new Teftament; excepting oh faints days and 
holy days, when fuch leftbns are appointed as either 
explain the myftery, relate the hiftory, or apply the 
example to us. 
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ncafter, LANCASTER in Pcnnfylvania: A wealthy, po- 
~ v pulous, and highly cultivated county ; containing, 
according to an enumeration taken in purfuance of the 
adt of congrefs of March i 790, at leaft 36,000 fouls. 
The county of Lancafler was eredted by an adt of af- 
fenibly of the (late) province, paired May 10, 1729, 
at which time it was a frontier, and only four coun¬ 
ties, viz. Philadelphia, Bucks, Cliefter, and Lancaf¬ 
ler, in the province, according to its prefeut limits. 
Lancafler is at prefent bounded eaflwardly by the 
county of Chefter ; weftwardly, for 37 miles, by the 
great river Sufquehanna, which divides it from the 
county of York : north and north-well, by the coun¬ 
ties of Berks and Dauphin ; and foutli, by the Mary¬ 
land hate line : being in its greatch extent, north 
and loiith, about forty miles, and eah and weh about 
forty five miles. The country in general is well wa¬ 
tered ; in exuberance of foil is exceeded by no part 
of the united hates, and may not improperly be called 
Thg Carden'of Penpfytvania. The inhabitants are an 
induhriotts and thriving people, (a great proportion of 
them being Germans, or of German extradlion) and 
annually fupply the different markets of Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Newport, with great quantities of 
flour, wheat, rye, barley, bops, and hemp. Befldes 
the borough of Lancaher, the county contains the 
thriving villages of Elizabeth, May Town, Rheims- 
Town, Ephrata, Lcditz, (Lititzor Lydyards, being 
fettled by Moravians) Manheim, Church Town, New 
Holland, and Strafburg (or Peddle-haufen). It fends 
at prefent fix members to the hate houfe of repre- 
fentatives. 

Lancaster, (the borough of) the feat of juhice 
for the county of Lancaher, lies fixty fix miles weft- 
Ward of Philadelphia. It was laid out about the year 
1730 or 1732, and was incorporated on the firh day of 
May 1742. By virtue of its charter there are two 
market days, viz. Wednefday and Saturday in each 
Week ; and two fairs,-one in the fummer, and one in 
the fall of each year. Lancaher is fuppofed to be the 
largeh inland town in the United States, and con¬ 
tained in the year 1792 fix hundred and ninety fix 
houfes, public buildings included, and about 4000 
fouls. The hreets interfedl each other at right angles, 
but from the lituation of the town on irregular and de¬ 
clining ground, it prefents a very lingular appear¬ 
ance to hrangers on the firh view. This htuation, 
however, contributes greatly to the health of the in¬ 
habitants, as the vvareris thereby immediately carried 
off into the common fewers, formed by the hand of 
nature, with very little afftflance, and wafhed by con- 
fiderable fprings which rife in the north-weft and 
* fouth-eah corners of the town. The colledtion of 
fprings which rife in the north-weh corner, and are 
very valuable, may be conducted into every part of 
the town by means of pipes or trunks. It has been 
frequently in view to accomplifh this dehrable objedt, 
and an adt of affembly was paffed on the 22d of Ja¬ 
nuary 1 774, reciting fome attempts that had already 
been made, and that it was propofed by the burgelTes, 
affiftants and inhabitants of the faid borough to link 


and fix citterns at different places for the reception 
and colledtion of water in large quantifies for imme¬ 
diate ufc, in cafes of fire, &c. and impofing a penalty 
upon perfons removing or damagingthe pipesor trunks 
which might be fixed for conveying the water from 
thofe fprings. But this beneficial defign was not at 
that time purfued, owing partly perhaps to the want 
of power in the corporation to raife money for the pur- 
pofe, and partly to the war breaking 011.5 and the ge¬ 
neral calamities which enfued. But as rhefe reafons no 
longer operate, it is expedted the public fpirit of the 
inhabitants of Lancafler will fpeedily be exerted to 
improve the natural advantages, as well as to protedl, 
to regulate , and adorn the town. To promote thefe 
defirable ends they applied for and obtained an adlof 
afl'embly, which was paffed April 4, 1792, for efta- 
blilhing a nightly watch, providing lamps, and fup- 
porting pumps for public ufe in the borough. This adt 
alfo contemplates the former ufeful defigns, and em¬ 
powers the corporation to levy and colledt money to 
eredl and maintain dams and fluices for the colledtion 
of water for the beneficial purpofes abovementioned. 

Lancafler is well built, chiefly brick, and fome of 
the public buildings conflderably ornamented. The 
court-houfe, which is eredted in afquarein the cen¬ 
tre of the town is a fuperb and fpacious building. 
There are feven churches, appropriated to different 
Chriflian focieties. To the Lutheran church a fleeple 
was added in the year 1792 by the ingenious architedb, 
Colliday of Philadelphia, and is, within a few feet, 
as high as the fleeple of Chrift Church in Philadel¬ 
phia, and is allowed to be the neatefl, Left proportion¬ 
ed and moft elegant piece of work of the kind in the 
United States. It is intended to be furnifhed fhortly 
with a complete ring of bells. 

There area variety of excellent tradefmen in Lan¬ 
cafler, but no particular manufadlure of any kind is 
carried on at prefent to any extent except the manu- 
fadlure of guns and rifles : though from the natural 
advantages it affords it will in all probability become 
a matmfadluring town of confiderable importance, at 
a period not far diflant. An adt of affembly was 
palfed on the 10th day of March, 1787, to incorpo¬ 
rate and endow the German cdllcge and charity 
fchool in this borough, by the name of Franklin Col¬ 
lege ; though for obvious reafons, it has not yet rifen 
into any confequence, but it is to be hoped it may one 
day become an ufeful nurfery of fcience and virtue. 

During the time the Brittih troops were in pofleffion 
of Philadelphia, under the command of General Sir 
William Howe, the legislature held one fellion at this 
place, viz. in December 1778, but before their next 
meeting vhe city was evacuated. 

The environs of the borough of Lancafler are ex¬ 
tremely fertile, populous, and well cultivated, and 
within fix miles, in different dirc&ions, are enume¬ 
rated about 3J mills. 

In confequence of an adt of affembly paffed April 
10,1792, a company has been incorporated for making 
an artificial or turnpike road from Philadelphia to Lan¬ 
cafler, in which work they are rapidly proceeding.* 


* This article, which Ihould have come in at the page, was not received till too late for its place ; it 
ndasged proper to introduce it here. 



